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A COMPLETE 


Geographical N 


OR 


UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER: 


or 


ANCIENT and MODERN GEOCRAPHY: 


CONTAINING A FULL, PARTICULAR, AND ACCURATE 


Deſerip tion of the known World; 


1 N 


EUROPE, 46% AFRICA, and AMERICA: 


COMPRISING 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CORRECT MAPS AND BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, Ke. 
AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE, 


* — — . —⁰——— „3 
ru GEOGRAPHICAL PARTS | 3 
Br IO HN S E A L L. Y, A. M. ; 


MEMBER or THE ROMAN ACADEMY; Arno OF THE HIsToOIRE ener, SACRE'E zr PROFANE; 
ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY, &c. &c, o 


Inerſperſed with Bana. from dre, Manuſerips of ond of he Officers who acedipenied Cn Cos in Ks Voyage u the 
+ SOUTHERN WEMISPHERE, 


THE ASTRONOMICAY BARTS FROM THE PAPERS | =} 


| Of the late Mr. IS RAE L WYONS, of Cahszgper; 


TRONOMER IN LORD MULGRAVYVE's VOYAGE TO THE NORTHERN HEMISPHE 


« | +. OS 1 * ü 
b . Db 2 Hen 
a By the King's Royal Vicente and Authozity, 
— — — 
L O N D © N: Tc 
4 


Printed for S CAT CHERD and WHITAKER, ey Lane | ; 
MDCCLXXXV1I, 2 


— _ m — — — — - — — _- . — 2— * — — — - — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — - 


TO THE 


Wo x aka 


| lanes 2; 4. 11h 2 C. 

ror phe, N | | 
| | +, a ey wo 
Ir! is univerſally allowed that Geography is not on ly the moſt uſe- 
ful, as well as one of the moft polite Studies; but it affords the 
greateſt Fund of real Knowledge and Improvement to Mankind. 

\ To be ignorant of it, renders you totally unfit for public Employ- 

ment or Converſation. Without it we can have no Knowledge of 
the World. Indeed, Geography is of the utmoſt Utility; for whiliſt 
it entertains the Fancy, it * Fu all the Faculties of the Mind. 
By it we become intimately acquainted with Countries that are tb- 

. tally different from our own, and with Cuſtoms and Manners diame- 
trically oppoſite to ſuch as we have been accuſtomed to. The In- 
formation which it conveys is as extenſive as the Globe itſelf; it 
makes us acquainted with our whole Species, wherever diſperſed or 
ſcattered. It enables us to have a thorough Knowledge, not only 
of Europe, but makes us converſant with the Wilds of Africa, the 
Pomp and Splendor of Afia, and the burning Regions of the Torrid 
Zone, as well as enables us minutely to explore the vaſt Continent 
of America; therefore, the better to enable the Reader to receive ſuch 
Information in a copious and ſatisfactory Manner, the Editor has con- 
ſulted all the new Diſcoveries that have been made in the different 
Parts of the Globe; and, in ſhort, whatever the Reſearches of the Wiſe - 
and Learned, or the Labours of the Adventurous and Enterprizing, 
have contributed towards enlarging the Stock of Human Knowledge, 
is here polite | in a Body, and adapted, as well to the meaneſt Ca- 

pacity, 


P 


- / pacity, as to that of the moſt extenſive. And}-in order to render it 


a Complete and Univerſal Gazetteer, the Ancient as well as the Mo- 
dern Hiſtory of the Univerſe may be found in it; ſo that the claſſic 
Reader will find Amuſement and Inſtruction, as well as the leſs learned. 
A Subject, thus important in itſelf, is rendered ſtill more ſo, when we 
confider, that almoſt daily we are receiving Intelligence from Parts fo 
remote and ſo little known by the generality of Readers, that we are 
obliged to refer to voluminous Works for Aſſiſtance; therefore it is 
| preſumed the Utility of the preſent Publication needs ny Recapitula- 
tion, Yet every Perſon acquainted with Geography muſt allow, that 
it is abſolutely impoſſible, by verbal Accounts only, without correct 
' Maps and Charts, to give the Reader an adequate Idea of the true 
BE Magnitude of Kingdoms, the' irregular Form of their Boundaries, the 
Courſex of the Rivers with which they are watered, and the Situation 
of the ſeveral remarkable Places they contain: to ſupply which Defi- 
ciency, in this elaborate and copious Work, one of the moſt valuable, 
extenſive, and accurate Sets of Maps are interſperſed ; which Maps and 
Charts alone form an elegant Atlas, conſiſting of above Fifty Plates ; 
beſides which, the Work has alſo a large Collection of moſt ſuperb 
Views, ſuperior to any ever offered to the Public, the greateſt Part of 
which have never appeared in any Engliſh Pub'ication. | 
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29,1781; by 1 Fielding Nena ue AE] 9 


_ _1 Grieffenſee, to 


5 


„A 


„of Gruninge 


en, 


Glatt. 


mount -Bruvig, in the canton of Underwald, 


into the lake o = | 
AA, or ALena,. a ſmall river of Swiſſerland, chat 


$7 


7 
* 


Poecht, 
| AA, the name of two ſmall rivers in the United 


oy Ver. l. — No. :. C 


croſſes it fro 
ucern. 


nes in the canton of Lucern, near Sempach; 
forms two {mall lakes in its courſe, waters Lentz- 
burgh, and falls into the river Aar. 


| ALPHA, a ſmall river of Swiſſerland, þ 
jn the canton of Zurick, waters the town 
and falls into the lake 


S. of the mouth of the river 
AA; of Airug,; FR Swiſſerland; that riſes in 


to N. waters Sarnen, and falls 


=» or Ateia, a river in Weſtphalia, that he its 


ſource in the county of Lemgou, waſhes Det- 
mold, paſſes on to Hervorden; and after that falls 

into che Weſer, about eight miles above Minden. 
lors call it the Wehra. 


AA, a ſmall river of Weſt phalia, mat riſes in the | 


dioceſe of Munſter, in the quarter of Ahas ; wa- 


ters the town of that name, and afterwards Goer, 


and enters that of Sallant, where it joins the 
1 little — the ſmall town of Omme. 


in the diſtrict of Twente 3 which it runs through, | 


.- Provinces, that proceed from a moraſs, ' named 


Bertang, in the territory of Drente, and unite in 
Weſterwold; ; where they are called the Weſter- 


- 


wold Az, and paſs on till they falF into the gulph 


- of Dollart, near the ne oi thacounty, of 
Deen. 


1 Nee. 


k "9 wht 


AA, a river in Lene, that paſſes 


-AACH, ere ESTs rt | 
in Suabia, fitvated on an eminence near à river 


TY * 1 Wo. J 6 

AA, a ſmall river of Dutch Brabant, e its 
ſource on the confines of the country of Liege 
and Guelderland; waters the town of Helmont ; 
and, after havin received ſeveral ſmall rivers, 
falls into the z little er Boik- 
le- due. | 2 

r Walwar, 
and empties ſelf 1 * the gulph c of Ries, N. 15 Du- 
' namonde. 

AA, a large river je the duchy of Courkand, rikng 
in Samojitia, and running into the bay of Riga. 

AA, a river of France, xy A in'Pica 98 „beyond 
Rumilly- la- compte, at the village 

whence it runs to the N. E. 
town of Renty, 1 in Ortois, becomes navigable at 
St. Omer's; and, after receiving ſeveral nyulets, 

(© divides into three branches; one of which falls 

into the canal of Calais; the middle retains its 
name, ſeparates Flanders from Picardy, and falls 
into the - Engliſh channel a little below Grave- 
line; the weſtern, called La Colme, falls, by ſe- 
veral mouths, into the canals of | 
Mardyke, Furnes, and Dunkirk. 

AA, a river of Weſtphalia, ' riſing near 1 village 
of Twickell, on the weſt· ſide of Munſter; which 
it waters, and afterwards falls i ins the Ems, p- 


ſite Greven. 


of the ſame name, between the Danube and the 


nne Er — | 


2 


Bourte; 2 
— waters the 


A A 
twent Smile Ne W. of Conftance, Lat. 4 47, 


| ARE H, þ river Os 1 county of Nelleaburgh, in 
Serbe riſing near the town of the ſame name, 


4204 falls into the lake of Zelt. 
AACH. See Arx-LA-CHAPELLE. 


_ AAGGI-DOGH, a mountain of Amaſia, 4 Tur- 


ky, on the frontiers of Perfia ; over which the 
caravans paſs in their j Journey from Conſtantino- 
ple to Iſaphan. 

 AAG-HOLM, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Nor- 
way,, on the ſouth-fide of the mouth of Lende- 
vand ; and oppoſite to another ſmall iſland, called 
" Aanfire, - 

AAHUS, a country in the biſhopric of Munſter, 
and circle of Weſtpbaliay bovaded on the north 


- by che giſſrict of won; an the caſt, by thoſe 


of Horſtman and Dulmen; on the ſouth, by 
Lippe ; and on : Zing by 15 15; of Bock: 
alt, the count ut e count 
Borckelah. 5 PP. 7 
AAHUS, a ſmall town of Geemaay, and capital 
of a country of the ſame name; fituated near the 
— 4 of the river Aa, and is defended by a good 
A fek. Lat. 52, 10, N. 


n ARIN, a village: of Judab, three miles 


eaſt of the dalart af St. Jobn, and ſeven from e- | 
. reſale. | 


AAKIAR, 2 diffi of Nerth ad, in Den- 
mark; containing fixteen pariſhes ; among which 

e ee ee and evdatave, in the/bay 

ty 6 — | 

AAKIREE, in the middle of the ;iNl20d of Born- 

 holthy ts. tho. ince of Seeland, in 

Dengwank, - I dhe ſeas 


N Fang. 14, 56, K. 
ati des or. Ae A biſhoprie of Den- 
3 ;; containing the north part of Jualand, and 
YE Der of this king - 


1 


the civil-court and ſy · 
een Lats . 


_ —— — ” — o 


- gulf, ä 
AALBE G the-eapral.of the dioceſe of the ſame 


- 7 Dame, in Lutikad. Itheslom, on the ſouth-ſnore { 


2 


urg. D isſan old, large, and 


28 next to Copenhagen, the ric and ) 


er- 


ene and the L re bunthe 


in Denmark. Here is an exchange! 


It carries on a con- 


gloves, of this place are 1 known. In 1534 it 
_ was taken by: the: pirate, Cloment;; and in 
I „ ene Lat, Sa, 0 5 


8 fo Aid 2 dab ss das ef the Gaceſ 


— OT 


urt⸗ gulf, on the confines of the biſhopric | 


guns, piſtols, ſaddles, and 


2 — — — — mne 


A A 
AALAST, or AzLsT. See Atos r. 


AALEN, os ALKEIN, 2 fes pertal town and 


ſtate of Suabia, in Germany, thirty miles N. 
of Ulm, on the river Kocher; a branch of the 
Danube, wholly . It was annexed to 

the * in 1 3 Lat. 43. 35, N. Long. 

19, 

AALHEIDE, a large heath in the dioceſe of Ri- 
pen, in Denmark, ying between Skive and Kol- 
ding, in North Jutland. Seven miles in length; | 
but almoſt entirely barren and uncultivated. | 

AAMA, a province of Barbary, fifteen days jour- 
ney from Tunis, The entrance into it is ex- 
tremely dangerous, being only twenty paces 
broad, though fifty thouſand in length ; and one 


contiqued ec r 


vers, ealle 

AAN- SIRE, a ſmall 1 On the coaſt of Nor- 
way, fituated on che N. W. fide of the mouth of 
Lendevand. 

AAR, a river , having four ſources in 
the county of Blankenhein ; ; whence it runs 
eaſtward rou 251 250 Aldeneer, Saf- 
fenberg, Arwyller, and Zinſich, loſing . itſelf in 
the Kine, a — Lies latter. | 

AAR, a tiver of Switzerland, rifing near the foot 
of the vaſt mountain of rn, one of the 
Alps; whence it runs N. by Bern, and after- 
wards by Soloturn; and, turning to, che N. E. 

falls into > the Rhine, oppoſite to Waldſhut, one 


af the; foreſt towns of Suabia. On it many 


towns and villages are ſituated; particularly the 
canton of Bern, l 

AAR, an iſland in the Baltic, ſituated! between 
_'thoſe of Funen, Langerlend, and Alſen. It is 
© allo called Arr, and Arroe; and is about eleven 


miles in length and five in breadth. z, has loveral 
villages, but ao town, on it. 


AARACK, a city of Perſia; and, according toDu 
Val, one of the priocipal.of ira. | 
AARASSO, an ancient city oh Aſia Minor, men- 
tioned hy Strabo; but at preſcat only a village. 
Blacu places it on the gulph of Sutalia, about 
thirty-cight miles S. W. of the town, of Satalia. 
AARAW, a ton and bailiwic in the canton of 
Born; ene of the Proteſtant canians in Switzer- 
land ſituatad on the river Aan acre. the aſ- 


.. | ſemblics, or diets, of the Proteſtant cantons are 


__ gonetally held ; and the er Ama is al- 
ways cceretary to theſe, meatinga, though/ the 
londs of Bern appoint this a e Mraw 
bas, however, ſeveral very n privileges and 
libertios, The inbebitants. ace; all, Rroteſtants. 
Is lies thirty milas N. W. of the-town af Bern. 


Lat., 40, 2, N., Lang, 7,10 
AARBERG, .or ARBURG, a fall re of, Swit- 


| zerland, in the canton of Beam... Ste An yours. 
ith „ in canton of ; 1. 


A A 
AARDALSWERK, or SIDE, 1 
per- workz its me pariſh of Leyrdaf in * . 
1 — has not been worked for 1 oy paſt. 
AARHUUS, a dioceſe" of North Jutland, in Den- 


mak. Its upper part is bounded by Wiburg, \ 
near Mariager; and felon by is Gartepht ; | 
phical miles in length, and 


is about fifteen ge 
between rund mite In 


breadth. is the beft 


nually exported. are” many navigable 
1 with fly, 2 
ſtreams; the principal of which is the Gude; as 
allo ſpacieos foreſts; and the: dioceſe contains 

about ſeventy ſeats of-the firſt nobility, This 


cke biſhoprie | 
| ation, which hzppened in 986, che diſtrict 
. — ging to: it became ſubjet̃t to the dioceſe of 


| 1065, when it was re-eftabliſhed by 
EL ne wana erin 


name] lies low; itn a beautiful plain between-the 
ſex and an inland lake; from which faſt the water 
n 

5 town, It is entire n, e 

and ous; has two e 
cipal churehes, an univerſity, à peace 


a handſotne bui 
| Carries on à good trade. The 


| atithe mouth of the above mentioned river, is 
mmaceu fe and commodious, but not remarkably 


large; and, at certain-ſeaſons, the water in it is 
veſſels, Here 


not of à futficienr depth for Iz 
1theufual ferry to Kallundbury, in Seefind, It 


hes in the diſtrict of Hayerbaſſegrad, +> oy | 
s 4 


me diſtri of Haſſe, and partiy in that of 


| Lat: $6, 6, N. Long. 10; E. It is twenry-ſe- 
ven miles S. Ec of 5. fifey S. of AlBorge. ( 
AARSEO, or Anzzo; a town of the kit f { 


_ Algiers, in Africa, fftuatud near the-mouth of 
river Mina, on the NM 
ces. t. 36, 50, N. 2, 10, E. 

AARSTAD; oe ALRIKYTAD, 2 foyal ſeat in the 
— ==> of Be 
Harold Haariager generally refided, 
AAS, a' caſtle of Norway, in Agdefinden, x finall 
diſtrict in the 'bailiwic of os; built on the 
S. bank of the Lingal; 
another cuſtle, nearer the fex, 


ATEN, x diftrif of the wortlitn-part of Ara- | 
bin Feeltr, on the Red Sent It ir one hundred & 
2 | ; 


- . 


orway, | 


dioceſes ; the foit emcoinmon- ( 
ly fruitful, and vaſt quantities of even are an- ( 


rivers and 5 


N e: of Sfeſwick \ 
and Ripen, as carly'as the year q48-or 950; but 
he tees! etl 2 ip ring a 


pretty broad canal, 


, two prin- 
for the { 
- biſhop; a free cathedral-ſchool of fix aſſes, and 
r The catkedral church 

ö l&mg, begun in the year 1201, 

and contaius Beautiful monuments. The city 
Harbour, which is | 


terrunean. Fty mhizbi- 3 
umidia, auc other pla- 


rgen, in Norway; where old king ? 


mites from Spins, 


CS 
and . and one hundred and 


twenty in breadth, Its capital, according to Go 
lius, is the city of Akin. 


AAT, s village of Arabi Folix, Btusted on the 


Red Sea, in the country of Aatter. 
ABA, a city of the anciear kingdom of Phoris, in 
Greece 1 , whoſe inhabitants were named 
Abantes. 1s was the only city. that was not 
levelled wien the 12 after Greck holy 


war; ſpared out of reſpe& to Apollo, who had 
an oracle here. 2 
ABA, a mountain in Armenia, part of Mount 


Taurus; from which ſpriug the famous rivers 
Araxes and Euphrates. 

ABABA, the modern name of the Peacus, à river 
of Greece, in Thefſaly; See PES. 

ABACA, one of the Philippine flands, 

ABACENA, the ancient dame of à city and coun- 
try of Sicily, See BTOBNIS. 

ABACH, or WzzxT#enÞurs, & town of Germa- 
ny, ſituated on the Danube, in Bavaria, It lies 
ſeven miles 8. W. of Ratiſhon, This place, in 

1297, was burnt by the inhabitants of the laſt 
mentioned city. Here are excellent ſprings of 

mineral waters, much 9 | 43, 


 $%, N. Cong. 17, 36, E. | 
ABRCOA, an iſland Fra America, lying to 
the fouth of Laeayoneque, weft of Achlaſters, 
north of the ahama- bank, and cat of the 
northern extremity of the ifland of Andraſt. It 
is about fifty-four miles in length, and twenty- 
one in breadth ;' belongs to the Englith, and is 
' ally confidered as one of the Lucayaiflands, 
PrRovrDENCE. 7 
ABACOVRE, a mountain of Arabia Fox. The 
road over it, leading to the city of Eden, is very 
difficult, and the entrance deſendedby twoforts, 
ABADAN, town of Ade, ſituted on the gulph 
of Perſia and the mouth, of the Tigris, forty 
miles from Baſſura, on which it depends. Eat. 
29, 20, N. Long. 47, 15, E. 
ABAKAN, a river which faſis into che Yeneſei; in 
KAfiatic Ruſſia, near its ſouree. 
ABAK ANSK Ol, a proſperous town of Siberia; in 
Aſiatic Ruſſia, ſituated on the river” Tent ; 
'' erected in 1907, and'rebuilt in 1725. It is pro- 
" vided with the neceſſary — and à garriſon. - 
| Lat. $3; 55 N. Long. 94 J. E. | | 
ABALA, x town of of roglody tes, in Africa, 
neut the Abaltic Gulph,. not far from the Red 
Ses. The Troglodytes are a very — 4 
tion, living'in caves ; feeding on ſerpents, faards, 
Sc. and having r oy i of no- articulate 
ſounds, but reſembling the ſhrieking of bats; _ 
ABALA, zcity in the tribe of Judah: | | 


ABALAE, or Asa Lex, a tows of Siberia; in 
Afiatic Ruſſia, two miles from'Tobolka ; famous 


for 


A B | 
dior an image of the Virgin Mary, to hich pil- 
grims reſort at all times of the e. at. 57, 


1, N. Long. 64, io, E. 

APALLABA, the Roman . for | Apple, i 
Weſtmorland. . - | 

ABALLO. See Ay ALLON. 

2 a river of Syria, in Aſia, flowing by 


- Damaſcus. It has its ſource in mount Hermon, 


and falls into the gulph of Syria, to the ſouth 
of the v 4 the Parphar. 0 


ABAN-LA- 
lage, fituated on an eminence in the bailiwic of 
Qui between the town of that name and 
N Les Ble, in the Franche - comté. Lat. 47, 
10, N. Long. 6, 15, E. 
ANO, a town of Italy, inthe 3 of Padua, 
four miles ſouth-of at city, much frequented 
in ſummer on account of its warm baths, In 
theſe baths are three ſorts of water of very dif- 

- ferent qualities. Some of the ſprings are boil- 
ing hot, and the waters gather in ſuch quanti- 
ties as may keep a mill going within twenty 


LLE, a town, or rather large yil-- 


; Paces, where it is ſtill quite warm, Here is alſo | 


o di fa 
e Fog che mud. Lat. 45, 20; F Long. 
10, 857 
 ABANTES, a people. who came ls from 

Thrace, and fettled in Phoceca, a, country of 
Greece; where they built a town, which they 
called Aba, after . name of Abas, their leader ; 
and, if we may credit ſome ancient authors, the 

| Abantes went afterwards into the ifland Eubcea, 
now Negropont : others ſay, the Abantes of Eu- 
boea came from Athens. "he 1 ue 
| le, clofing with their enemies, ti 
£ 5 to — he oy 
| ARANTIAS, of Anavty, a pane of the Hagd 
u in ugean ſea; extending along the 

cCoaſt of Greece, from the — — 2 

of Attica to Theſſaly Ys and 3 from Bæo- 
' tia by x narrow ſtraĩt, called Euripus. From its 

- length, the iſland was formerly called Macris ; 

E afterwards Abantias, or Abantis, from the people 
 Abantes, originally of "Thrace, . . 

ABAR ANER, a city of Turcomania, in Aſia, fitu- 
ated on the river Alengena, It is ſaid to con- 
tain at preſent three hundred Chriſtian families, 
and was former 
of Nakſivan. 46, 30. Lat. 39, 50. 

 -ABARGALE; a — of A biſfnia ied a go- 

vermment in the kingdom of Tis ſouth of — 


| | mountains of Lamabon, and 
n 


1 refidence of the archbiſhop 


or mud- bath; where very ob- $ 
| — arthritic diſorders are cured, by means of 


of the river of £< 


ABARIM, or AAN, monn;ajes of Paleſtine; 1 


here Moſes died, 824 — of N 


* 


as * 


A B 


ABARIS. See. PIr gor. 
ABAS A, a fmall town of Nee j in 7 


Turky. It has an elegant moſque, and a ſpa- 

cious kane, or Fn; covered. wi lead; It lies 
about twelve miles f 2 in the road 
to nn Lac. 4a, : Leong, 26, 


41 N84 Us, one of the rivers rs that water the. an- 
Jient chis, now . Mingrelia, and empties ,it- 
ſelf into the Euxine, N bits lution vi 

ABASCIA. See ABCASSIA..! 371 Ng we 

ABASEDE, the name of à mountain in Egypt; 


remarkable for the habitations of magicians in 
the 8 es, and for the reſidence religious 
ſince the Chriſtian æra. 


Mee the modern name of a. kingdom in 

thiopia Proper; & large, mountainous, and com- 

rcheoding the provinces, of Bagemeder, Gojam, 

© Waleks, hewa, &c. which are but u 
ain of mountains. Eyen, in the plains,. fr 

_ . quently rocks of an enormous fize are Bead, 

| reſembling various forms; ſuch as towers, pyra- 

. mids, &c. whoſe ſides are ſo even that they ſeem 

the effort of labour; apd yet. their tops are co- 

vered with woods, ponds, Kc. The moſt re- 

markahle of which N prodigiouſly 

| Keep, in the form of a caſtle; built of free ſtone, 

and almoſt impregnable. Its ſummit is hear two 

miles b and its circumference at the bottom 

near half a (day's, journey. The aſcent at firſt 

is tolerably eaſy, but afterwards, ſo ſteep that the 

 Abaffian oxen, which will otherwiſe climb like 

155 muſt be craned up and let down with ropes. 

TOS, an iſland of 7 in the lake Mceris. 
It was famous for the ſepulchre of Ofiris;-and 
for producing the reed called papyrus, of _ 

; the ancient paper was made. 

ABAWIWAR, a country in Upper Hun 
the frontiers of Poland, Its capital is Cale * 

ABAZKATJA, an open town of Siberia, in Afiatic 
ny an ated, on the river Ws, Its church 
is ſurrou ed with a rampart an iſadoes, and 

has a garriſon of thirty, dragoons. Lat. So, 
10, N. Long. 69, 5 E. 

ABBEFIORD, x a ſea-port town of. Norway, ſitu- 
- ated on a ſmall bay, in Which are three iſlands. 

It lies faxty miles W. of Chriſtiana, in the go- 
vernment of Aggerhus. 

ABBER-LOUG „a lake of Lorne, in Argyl 
ſhire, Scotland; which extends itſelf ſo far into 
the land, from the Weſtern ſea, that it is op! 

| | hindered m joining with, Loughneſs, which 
runs inte the Eaſtern ocean, by a very narrow 
ridge of hills. It is above twenty - four miles 
from its riſe to the outlet, and receives an in- 
numerable e of {mall rivers into it, and 
ſeparates the north of Scotland * * 47 
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election, and a granary for ſalr. re are 
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" hoſpitals, and a college. The river di- 
vides the city into two. parts. Th walled, and 
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- ABDOUA, 
in the Weſtern Muſco 8 
| ABEL-BETH-MAACAH, a city (mentioned in 


it Br ſome time. The natives were very much 
derided for their want of wit and judgment, yet 
their city has given birth to ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, as Protagoras, Democritus, Anaxarchus, 
Hecatæus the hiſtorian, Nicænetus the and 
many others. In the reign of Lyfimachus, this 
city. was afflifted for ſoine months with a moſt 
extraordinary diſeaſe, a. burning fever, whoſe 
criſis was always on the ſeventh day, and then 
it left them; but it ſo diſordered their imagina- 
tions that they fancied themſelves players. 

one of the principal towns of Pleſkow, 


1. Kings, xix, 16; and 2 Kings, xix, 16) of the 
tribe of ſudah, between Elenthoropolis and Jeru- 
ſalem. There is another of the ſame name in the 


North part of the land of Ifracl, in the tribe of 


| ABEE-MEHOLATE, mentioned Judges, vii. 22. 


1. Kings, xix, 16. It is fituated near the river 


— 
* 
o 


— 


the birth- place of Eliſha the prophet, 

EL-MIZRAIM, mentioned Gen. i. 2; where 
was the threſhing floor of Atad, near which 
Jacob — 1 Far ary not far from Hebron. 
HITTIM, a city near the river Jordan, 
in the Wilderneſs, mentioned Numb. Xxziii, 49, 
and called Shirrim in Numb. xxxv. 1. Joſh. ii. 1. 
and iii. 1; where grew a ſort of wood, in ſcripture 
called Shittim-wood, of which the ark was made. 


ABELLA, anciently .a town of Campania, near 


the river Clanius; now Avello, in Naples. 


| ABELLINUM, anciently a town of the Hirpini, 


'S> 


- 


 ABENAS, a town of France, 


* 


- 
7 


- * , 


I» plenty of wild game 
quantities. of ll in 
dame from the pri 


4 people of Apulia; diſtant one mile from the 
rivulet Sabbato, between Bene ventum and Saler- 
num, now Avellino. 4 

in „ and 


in Lower Vivarais, ſeated on the river A 
at the foot of the 8 fifreen miles N. W. 
of Visier, Long. 4, 


43, E. Lat. 44, 40. 


inhabiting the back 


parts of Nova-Scotia, See 
AMERICA. 1 


ABENRADE, a diſtrict of the duchy of Sleſwick, 


in Denmark, full of mountains. In the foreſts 
; and they have alſo great 


ncipal town. 


ABENRADE; or Ar EAA ave, the beſt and moſt 


3 


ol one half. It daily becomes more a 
K J, and better built. It lies on a rn ag 
* of is 


atiful place 
Fuck 


e in the above country; and within 
three hundred years has increaſed u 
more 


CY 


the Eaſt fea; its fail is deep, and 


- 
* 


1 


ABENAQUISE, the name of an Indian nation, 


. L 


- 
- 


A B 


* " rounded bn Wree fides with mountains, Here is 


a ſecure; and excellent harbour, but no great 
depth of water. The inhabitants are mottly.3o 
eaſy circumſtances; and this advantage _ 


draw from navigation, having of late years bai 
| ſeveral" large ſhips. The town has entirely re- 
covered from the damages done it by frequent 


fires. Without the town, towards the caſt, 
ſtands the caſtle of Brunlund ; an inconfiderable 


ſtructure, built by queen Margaret in 1411, the 


= 


* 


ABENBERG, a citadel and Ti 


enlarging of which was prevented by her death. 


Here the judge, or governor, of the diſtrict re- 
fides. © Lat, 54, 52. N. Long. 10, 7, E. 
town in the bi- 
ſhopric of Eichfter, in the circle of Franconia, 


-» Germany; in which is an under governor. At 


this place the ancient counts of Aben had 


their reſidence ; whoſe country, long before their 


extinction, deſcended to the bu 


in 1296, for four 


— 


ves of Nuren- 
and was fold by the burgrave, Conrad V. 
uſand pounds weight of 
hellers; to the biſhop of Eichſtet. Near it is a 


glaſs manufactory for mirrors. 


Alk 


15 


miles 


}, 


1 


© # 
h - 
5 , 

- 


NOW, 'a' mountain of Germany, in Suabia, 
in the principality of Furſtenberg, twenty-three 
riberg; remarkable for the ſource 
of the Danube, and for giving name to a long 
chain of mountains, that extend from the Rhine 
to the Neckar, and from the foreſt tons to Tho- 


ſheim. — 
ABENSPURG; a town of Germany, in the circle 


* * 


ABERAVON, a town of Glamorga 


| * 
0 nin 


A 


An 
wi 


It is likewiſe 4 


of Bavaria; ſituated on the river Abenſe, near 
the Danube, about thirteen miles to the 8. W. 
of Ratiſbon. Lat. 48, 42, N. 2 11, 38, E. 
| nſhire, Wales; 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Avon; nineteen 
miles S. W. of Cowbridge, and one hundred and 
four weſt of * „!. 
BERBROTHOCK, ef ex Ax - 
BROTH; a royal burgh in the ſhire of Forfar, or 
in Scotland It is one diſtrict, which, 
| cen, Brechin, and Inver- 
to parliament in its turn. 
2 1 and 1 of a 
tery, confitin eleven pariſhes ; has a 
LIE y fituated Ge the German 


bervy, ſends a mi 


. ocean, for carrying on trade; and, lying near the 


the 


os 
| friend and 


12 a 
of 


promofitory called Red-head, may be fetn 
at a 72 diſtance. * Here was adden the 
largeſt and richeſt monaſtery in Scotland, and 
of which ſome ſtately remains are yet to be ſeen. 
It was' founded about the year 1170, by Wil- 
liam l. king of Scots, who lies buried here under a 
monument of his own erecting, in honour 
acquaintance Thomas 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. It lies on 
riſing ground, above the town, and preſents/an 


AB 
_ extenſive and venerable front; is finely ſituated ; 
commands a view of the ſea to the eaſt; of a 
fertile co to the weſt, bounded by the 
. Grampian-Hills ; and, to the 1 04 the open- 
. ings into the friths of Tay and Forth. Here is 
415 a mineral water, much frequented for its 
virtues. It is about forty 
Edinburgh, and ſeated on the diſcharge of the 
on” river Brothic into the ſea, It is a ſmall, 
it flouriſhing place, well built, and ſtill in- 
crtafing. The town has been in an improvi 
ſtats for the laſt thirty years, and the number o 
inhabitants greatly. augmented, owing to the in- 
troduction of es The: number at 
this time is about three thouſand five hundred; 
theſe principally conſiſt of weavers of coarſe 
brown linens. and ſome fail-cloth ; others are 
employed in making threads ; and the remainder 
are engaged in the {hipping and mechanic trades. 
Beſides linen and threads, they export barley and 
ſome wheat. The ſpring-tides in this harbour 
riſe fifteen feet. This port is of great anti- 
quity. The harbour being fo much decayed: as 
to reader it dangerous even for ſmall vellels to 
ſail into it; and the ſtreets, cauſeways, town- 
houſe, and jaol, being alſo in a ruinous condi- 
tion, the inhabitants procured an act of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, for forming a new harbour, and 
[ the other purpoſes above-mentioned: Lat 56, 
36 Long. 2, 29, W. 1 
ABRERCON WA. Conway, in Wales. 
ABERCORN, a town of Linlithgowſhire, or Weſt 
Lothian, in Scotland; four miles N. E. of Lin- 
lichgow. and near the Edinburgh frith. Here the 
Roman wall, ſaid to have been built by Severus, 
which ran W. acroſs the country, to the frith of 
Clyde; began; and ended at Kilpatrick, near 
 Dunbarton. | Abercorn had a caſtle, on a hill, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Hopeton ; ſuppoſed to be 
- the Kebercurnig of Bede, in whoſe time a fa- 
mous monaſtery ſtood here. g 
ABERCORN, a {mall town in Georgia, N. Ame- 
rica; about five miles from Ebenezar, thirteen 
N. W. of Savannah, ſituated on a river of that 
name; and is the principal thoroughfare to Au- 
guſta, whence it is diſtant ninety-one miles, 
ABERDARON, a ſmall bay in Barſey-iſland, in 
| Cardiganſhire, South Wales; where thvcd is 
anchoring, but the entrance is difficult for large 
| ſhips, in hard weather. 
ABERDEEN, - the name of two towns in the 
county of Aberdeen, or Mar; the former ſeat- 


and called the Old and New towns. Old Aber- 
deen, or Aberdon, was the ſeat of the biſhop, 
| having. a large and ſtately cathedral, commonly 


miles N. N. E. of 


called St. Machar's, It 1s moreover adoracd on 
„% 4 A 


ed on the river Don, and the latter on the Dee, ( 


in the New town, forms one univerſity. 


walled round, and has co 


— 


k genteel, and rich. The | 
commonly four ſtories high, or more, with gar- _ 
dens and orchards behind them; ſo that the city, 


AB. 


the fouth' fide with King's College (ſo called 


from king James IV. who aſſumed the patron- 
age of it) which is a large and ftately fabric, 
built round a ſquare, with cloiſters on the ſouth 
ſide. This college, and the Mariſchal college, 

the 


church before- mentioned is a moſt ſtately mo- 


nument, erected to the memory of Biſhop El- 


phiugſton, who built moſt of it, A. D. 1500 ; 


and near the church is a library, well furniſhed 


with books. This college is not inferior to an 
in Scotland; one ſide is covered with ſlate, the 


reſt with lead. The church, with its turret, or 


ſteeple, is of hewn ſtone; the top of it is vault- 


; ed with a double croſs arch, about which is a 
king's crown, having five coronets, ſupported by 


as many ſtone pillars, and a round globe of ſtone, 
with two gilded croffes clofing the crown; In 
1631 it was overturned by a ſtorm, but rebuilt 
ſoon after in a more ſtately manner. Over the 
Don is a lofty ſtone bridge of one arch, an ex- 


cellent piece of workmanſhip, About à mile 
from hence is New Aberdeen, ſituate at the 


mouth of the Dee, - as the other is at the mouth 


| of the Don; and therefore by ſome called Aber- 


deen, and by others Bon Accord, from its mot- 


to. New Aberdeen is the capital of the ſheriff- 
dom of that name; the ſeat of the ſheriff for 


the trial of cauſes and of the country courts, 
which are kept in the tolbooth, near the great 


| ſteeple at the croſs : it has a priſon and 'work- 


houſe. It bad a mint alſo formerly, as appears 
by ſeveral coins preſerved in the cabinet of the 
curious, with this inſcription, Urbs Aber dn. 


At the weſt end of it is à little round hill, from 


the bottom of, which there iſſues a ſpring, called 
the Aberdonian ſpaw, near in quality with the 


ſpaw-water in the biſhopric of Liege. This 


paw, and good part of the green near it, is 
: Bora, be apartments, 
with a caſcade, for the conveniency of bathing 


doth ſexes apart. Over the Dec, about a mile 
from the city, is a bridge of ſeven arches, — 


of free · ſtone, by Biſhop Gawen Dunbar. 


- fides other public buildings, here is a church 


handſomely. built of free-ſtone, in the high- 


 fireet, and near the port, or wharf, is a cufſem- 
baouſe. The market-place is ſpacious, and the 


adjoining, ſtreets handſome, moſt of the houſes 


being bwlt of ſtene ; and the inhabitants gay, 
private buildings are 


at a diſtance, looks like a wood. The town is 


built upon three hills, but the greateſt part of it 


on the higheſt, to which is r — = 
Aberdeen is one moſt con 8 


bf Taved fh 


3 3 though the rider Dee is 


A B 


byGant places in the 1 


Tor extent, "Wade, er beauty of the buildi 
borh püdne and private. #t is about two mi es 
n ctreumference, and contains near thirteen 
epa hd inhabitants, and about three thouſand 
© Fthe Burbe; but che whole number of in- 
ahntamts between the bridges Dee and Don, 
Men jacledes botly the Aberdeens, and the ad- 
ent bemlets, is eſtimbted at twenty thou- 
5 ing, with bas-relie vos of th 
T build -xelievos e kings 
of Bestland, — James J. to ſames VII. The 
tou houſe makes a good figure, and has a 
© Witeiſorie * 
- ſchool is a do, but neut, building. Gordon's 
- hoſpital is hatdſbme; 4n the front is w ſtatur of 
the founder. The infirmary is à large, plain 
building, and — annually between eight 
And nise bendred cuted patients; but the chief 
: —.— building in the New town is he Mariſchal! 
| 8 by Geotge Keith, ene Ma- 
en, n 149%, e eonſider aug- 
atnented wh a — — 


about one hundred and forty ft gs g 
2 it. Aberdeen dude enjoyed a ſhare of 
| 1 ber was Geprived of it b 
Gagew. Re enpotts are thrend, 


uad, and Ogi. Boch dhe rivers Der and 


Don ate D Tor ſabmon; of whick, in ſome 
Wb abo fie “u ed and ſixty- ſoven thou- 
a Pouiids weight have been pickled and ſent 


In the " wiiddle of Caſtle- ſt ect ie an ( 


Spire in the eenter. The igrammar- ; 


d London, and ine hundred and thirty barrels | 


20 Franer, Ruly, &c. 
Ne Aberdech ze a yal burgh, aud one of 
dle Ariete, with Monwole, Bre 
eee Ativerbervy, Which fend. « member 00 par- 
ent aRernütely. In this 20wn, as well ds at 
terfiead,” are eHurches, or, as chey ure called 
in 868tlasa, meeting houſes, where che liturgy 
I read. 11 — vw 
everat fre chapels organs. Id 
uſt Se veryldnetenr, Corte en c- 


n muſt Se ve 

ſed  wpwards-of 1200 
ether fotm one city; 
ent, gratideur, and fearmng 


ich, {or trade, weulth, 
„is reckoned the 


1 be 5 ty in Seottand, "Dake only" inferior to 


ee und Gl In he bay is very 
= anchoting, from leren to nine! fathom wa- 
difficult 


But it ist tide-baven; with a ve 
rge," the 


narrow, and the bar often fhift- 

o Yar tho — of any conſequence ven- 
| 0 ; $ itt witHout's pi An 50 was lately grant- 
og y che Britiſſ —— for bunldimg'a/acw 
the N. fide of the harbour, for repairing 
20 5 
15 5 
—— 


<1 being 


* de county bas a, provin- 


1 


, Atbroth, 


cars old. Both taken 
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eren the S. ide, and 3 — the 
c Yorkdhire,/ one: hamdud and 2hbghty 


_ - healthful; and their common aud nt 


ben it A5 name onc, ws. r — 

— pariſhes, It lies eñghay - our miles 
N. E. of Edinburgh, fifty - ciglit N. H. of St. 
ev and * ur, N. E. of diyerncds. 


W | 515 40, W. u 33 

ABER GI Res E, a county. ina the — 
viſion of Scotland, ſends two members to pa 
liament. It comprehends the {&veral: Gift, 
of Birſe, Glentanner, Glenmuichk, Stitathdee, 
Strathdon, the braes or hills of Mar. and-Cro- 


1 part 

- Gaztioch, and den N., . 1 — by 
= of Angus and or rather by the 
Dee, and the Graadſbain or Grampion hills, on 
the S. b of Bamffthire on the N. W. by 
N eee by the German ocoan 
the E. by the river Spey and part of 
omen on the W. Tempieman wakes its 
_ dimenſions ſeventy-three miles in and 

twenty - eight in breadth; and the area one thov- 
and one hundred and event y quae miles. As 
the ſouth part contains Mar, (wathlits ſuhdevi - 
-/ ſions, it was hence formerly the ſhi re of 
Mar. The ſoil would be fruitful enough, were 


_ it properly cultvated, it producing corn; parti - 
- TORY barley, Tye, and: oats, in -abundimoe, to- 
5 wich "forme wheat; alſo pulfe,: roots, and 


herbs of different. kinds,” The bil , 
Sally Peunan craigs, where many eagles build 
their neſts, are covered with ve and oak; 
_ they have pleaty of wild and paſture, 

| They abound 1n ſheep ar na horſes, 
) — deer. 2 ſpotted or varie - 


___ (gated marble, lime. ſtone, and ſlate; and a. hrt 


of ſtones, called elf-arrow-heads, rd doen" to 


be of the flint kind, and are of Uiſfocenviſbipes, 


moſtly pointed like: f pears. In is riwers are 
found mare large pearls of beau- 

- tifulcr)lour; and both the ti vers and ſea abound 
with fiſh, The air of the/rountuy:asrcoolrbut 


15: peats; rurfs, and wood. Phey havt alſo goals 
from Neweaſtie and other places. 7F be widter 
is much milder here than might be expected ſo 
far north. Here are ſprings of allum- unter, 
and veins of ſtone, from which Allum di boiled. 
ARERDOUR, a ſmall market-town|on-the:fith 
of Forth, in Fifeſhire; where Nonglas, (cart of 
Moreton, regent of Scotland, duriug the mino- 
rity of James VI. built a fine ſeat, with iturtace- 
Walks extending to the frith, almoſt-oppoſits to 
Edinburgh. It lies fix miles from Dumfetling, 
_—_ three. from! er- e * 
AHOSGK 10. 
4b ov ABUBFORD; 2yowninghem+ſt- 


miles 


A B 
miles from London, twenty from York, and 


eight from Leeds; noted for its manufacture of 


pins. It has four andual fairs, the laſt Wedneſ- 
day in April, the ſame in May, Wedneſday af- 

tet It. Luke, and the 18th of October. The 
ton nds on the great Roman cauſeway ; which, 


to Caftleford-bridge, appears as entire as when 
firſt made, though above one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dted find fifty: 1 old. Below the town runs 
- > "the river Cock) and near it is ſtill to be ſeen the 
foundation of Caſtle Cary. An 
ARERFRAW 4 village of Angleſey, in North 
Wales, lying in the 1 of New- 
burgh. It was anciently 
of the kings of North Wales, who were alſo 


Airs, March 7, Wedneſday after Tri - 
-' nity; October 23, and December 11. 

ABERGAVENNY, or AzzxGEeny, in Mon- 
' - mouthſhire ; ſo called from the river Gavenny, 
'- which falls below it into the Uſk. It is a hand- 


a} 
- 


- ſome town, was once walled round, and had a 
Arong caſtle ;/ which, Giraldus obſerves, was of- 


tener ftaitied with the infamy of treachery than 
uny other in Wales. Some of the walls, and 
part of the tower, on the Keep, are the only re- 


mains of a once-flourifhing Norman caſtle. In 


-'\ this neighbourhood has been lately founded a 


college, or ſeminary, for the inſtruction and 
ſhew- marks of 
ir only qualifi- 


maintehance of youth who me 
genius. Their abilities to be 

50 dation and recommendation. It has a ſtone- 
bridge ober the tiver. This ton is che great 
0 hfare from the weſtern parts of 


2 it is from Monmouth town to Glouceſter city, 
by ereſling the ter, through Colford and the 
foreſt of Dean; andthezefore well furniſhed with 

inte, aud acrommedwio for travellers. It had 
' on priory And chauntry. It lies fifteen 
1 miles S 
_  forty*two from London; is governed by a bailiff, 

recorder, and twenty-ſeven burgeſies, Its mar- 
ket is on Tuc{day, and us fairs May 175 the firſt 

Tueſday after Trinity, and Sept. 25, 

— ABERGELY;.a village of North Wales, in Den- 
 'bigliſhire; that has four fairs; on April 2; the 
ye Joly Thurſdey, Auguſt 20, and Oe- 
tober 9. It is'five miles W. by 


Lo . ; W. Lat. , 19 N. 
ABERGUILLY, or een en, a vil 
of South Wales, in Carmarthenſhire, with two 


amous for the palace 


ile kings of Aberfraw. Six miles from New- 
| whe, F 


Jar 


ales 


to Brite und Bath, by the way of Chepſtow ; - 
Bavaria, Germany ſeated on the Umbs tiver, 


from Monmouth, one hundred and 


S. of St. Aſaph. 


| A B | 
$ Thire, in Squth-Wales, on an eaſy elevation, in 
| the midſt of a broad vale, at the mouth of the 
„ Iſtwyth. It is a populous place, but dark and 
Y ſmoaky, Gilbert Clare fortified it with a caſtle 
and wall, which were defended a long time agaiaſt 
) the Welch, by Walter Beck, an — ; 
> but both are now decayed. It is a corporation, 
) conliſting of a mayor, recorder, &c. and has a 
market on Mondays. Its fairs are on the Monday 
before Eafter, and December 18. It drives a 
good trade in ledT and fiſh, eſpecially whiting, 
cod, and herring ; but has no pariſh church, It 
lies twenty-eight miles N. E, of Cardigan, and 
one hundred and ninety-ninc miles from London. 
- ABERLOUR, a ſmall place in the ſhire of Elgin, 
in Scotland, ſituated near the river Spey, and is 
the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſeven pa- 
rifhes.. It lies eight miles from EIgin. 


# 


4 ABERNETHY, a town in Strathern, a diſtrict of 


Perthſhire, in Scotland, ſeated on the fiver Tay, 
a little above the mouth of the Erne. It is ſaid 
to have been the feat of the Piftiſh kings; and 
was afterwards the ſee of an archbiſhop that was 


tranſlated to St. Andrews. The town is nom 
decayed.. ' : _ 
ETH V, a ſmall place on the river Spey ; 
but the ſeat of à prefbytery, conſiſting of five 
pariſhes, In the public road near this town was 
erected a famous monument, called Macduff's 
broſe ;: Where, if _ within the ainth degree 
to the t Macduff, che principal inſttument 
of ſubduing the ty rant Macbeth, fled for ſanc- 
tuaryein eaſe of manilaughter, he wage pardoned, 
paying a few head of cattle, by way. bf fine. 
ABERSYERG, a ſmall town and caſtle, in Upper 
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which fon after runs into the Danube. It was 


'0 retjafe of the empire, by Bavaria, in .. 
ah 149 


RTON, a place near Parſhore, in Worceſter- 
ſhire ; famous for its mineral waters, which are 
butefrand purgiag, and of the fame. nature with 

thoſe of 115 1 Dok 

ABEX, or HaBasn; a country in Higher Ethio- 
pia, in Africa, N Red Sea, by 
which it is bounded on the eaſt. It has Nubia, 
or Sennar, on the north; Sennar and Abyſſinia 
on the weſt; and Abyſſinia on the es. 
principal towns are Suqquem and Arkeko. It is. 
ſubject to the Turks, and has the name of -Beg- 
lerbeg of Habeleth.. It is about five hundred 
miles long, and one hundred broad; and is a 
wretched 1 being very mountainous, and 

le 
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fairs, on October 2 and October 2. It is 12 & bas wild heaſts than men for inhabitants; 
wilen N. by E. of Carmartben- Long. 4, & che heat being almoft anlupportable, and the air 
20, W. Lat z v6] 1 fo dahealchy. There are which abound 
ABERHONDY/ſeeBatroxwock, . with ebeny- trees. 
© ABERISTWYTH; % market - town of Cardigan- 2.ABHER, Has Ax, or EunEx, a city of Petfian 
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irak, 


«. 


| * if we confider the buildings only, not contain- 


Rc 
irak, or ancient Parthia, in Aſia; ſituated about 


twenty ix miles S. E. of Sultanaya. It is ſmall, 


ing above two thouſand five hundred houſes; 


but to them belong ſo many gardens, and thoſe \ 
ſio large, that a horſeman would find it difficult 
td croſs it in half an hour. A ſmall river, of '{ 
che fame name with the city, runs through the 


- "middle of it, from one end to the other. Its 


ſtructures, elegan 


* 


iſh ſort of dia | 
- the vulgar language is Turk ſh, but with ſome # 
- little variation from that ſpoken in Conſtanti- 


- fituation is very delightfyl ;/ the air wholeſome, 
and the foil produces p 
proviſions. The buildings are tolerably hand- 
ſiome; and the inns, bazars, and other public 
t. Here are three ſpacious \ 
- + moſques; and in the middle of the city are ſtill 
to be ſeen the ruins of a caſtle built of earth. 
The town is governed 


a de 
the language begins to 
cities and country though but a.rude and boor- 

> whereas all the way before, 


nople. Lat. 36, 14, N. Long. 50, 50, E. 


ty of fruit and other 3 


At Abher. ( 
Perſian, both in the 
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ABA, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Abex ky 


2 a 


AB 
area; in which ſtands its merket-houſe, with a 


large hall over it, built of freeſtone, and ſup- 


cipal of its two churches, is adorned with a 


ported on pillars, in which the county aſſizes 


are frequently held. In this area the market is 


held, which is conſiderable, eſpecially for barley. 
And here they make great quantities of malt; 


which, with other commodities, they, ſend by 


their barges to London. St. Helen's, the prin- 

ſpire; 
and near it is an hoſpital, for fix-poor men and as 
many poor women; and there is another for 


thirteen poor men and as many poor women: 


beſides which, here is a charity-ſchool and a free- 


ſcchool. Abington is a free borough and town 


corporate, conſiſting of a mayor, two Aailiffs, 


and nine aldermen, called principal burgeſſes; 


and has a power of electing ſixteen on more ſe - 


condary ones. It has alſo a high- ſte ward, re- 
corder, and town- elerk; and ſends one member 


to parliament. Its weekly markets are on Mon- 


day and Friday ; and its fairs the firſt Monday 


in Lent, June aoth, September 19th, and De- 
- cember 11th. 
from London 
by water; fix 


Abingdon lies fifty- ſive miles 
1 2 and one bende and fifty 
of Oxford, and fortyrſeven 


ſeated on a high mountain; remarkable for its 
trade in ebony and aromatic plants. ffom Glouceſter. [5 84 
ABIAGR ASSO, alittle town of the Milaneſe, G ABINGTON, à pretty town of Philadelphia- 
in 5 3 on a canal. Lat. 45, 0 . county in Penſylyania, in America, near Phila- 
20, N. e [B53 

: = ABINGDON, a fnall town in Calvert-county, 
2 land, North America. There is another 


- 

- 

_ 
- 


ABINGWORTH, in Surry, near Godalming and 
Stoke; and has a fair Avg. 1k. 
. ABISSINIA, or, AB VSA IA, by ſome: Called 


AN TON, Avincpon, or Azzxpon, a Wel- 0 - 


: 
CE 


mall town of the ſame name ee Sig 


- 


18 in Maſſachuſetu- bay Province, 


built borough- town, in Berkſhire; ſo called 


tte time of the Britoas for the ſeat of the king, 
- -: and the place to which his people reſorted, when 
be was deſirous of treating with them on ex- 


at the general diſſolution of monaſteries, and ( 
he weſt· gate is the only | 
However, in eder l 
amoendsa for the loſs of its abhey, the great road, 3 
which beſore commonly went throngi Walling- 3 
ford, was turned 4 


- . 
— : 
- — * 
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traordinary buſineſs ; and afterwards, in the time 


of the Saxons, it was famous for ſeveral ſynods, 
Tue abbey was founded by the Saxons, A. D. 
575, and became ſo conſiderable for building and 
wealth that few equalled it. Here William the 
+  ,, Conqueror kept his Eaſter, in the year 1084, 9 
64 _ left his youngeſt ſon Henry, afterwards king Q 


to be educated. It was deſtroyed 
part of it now ſtanding. 
make the town — 


this place, in 1416, by 
erecting Culham and Burford bridges. The 


are all well payed, and center in a ſpacious | 
1 0 a = F 14 


+ "from its abbey; its name, before that ſtructure 
was built, being Sheoveſham. It was noted in 9 
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Higher Ethiopia, and by the Arabiahs Al Ha- 
"bath. : 
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begins in May, ben the ſun is W, 


is bounded on the north by Nubia 3. on 
the eaſt by the Arabic gulph, or Red Sea, and 
the kingdom of Adel; and on the ſouth by the 
kingdoms of Ajan, Alaba, and Gingiro ; and on 
the.weſt by the kingdom of Goram and part of 


Gingiro; and is diyided into a great number of 
- provinces, The principal river is the Nile, 

which has its ſource in this country; and the moſt 
conſiderable lake, that of Dambea, which diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Nile, is about ſeven. hun- 


dred miles in length, and N breadth, The 


air is pretty temperate in the mountains, and 
therefore their towns and ſtrong-holds are gene- 
rally placed on them; but in the valleys it is 


hot and ſuffocating. The ſoil and face of the 
Country is various. In ſome: places there are 


othing but rocks and profound caverng; in 
hers, eſpecially where there are rivers the land 


is exceeding fruitful; and the banks of theſe 


ſtreams ate bordered with flowers of various 


_ kinds, many of which are unknown in Europe. 


The torrents, in the rainy ſeaſon, waſh a great 
deal of gold from the mountains. This ſeaſon 


Y 
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reAly over their heads, and ends in September. 
- To theſe torrents is attributed the overflowing 
et the Nile, the cauſe of which ſo much puzzled 


the ancients, It was commonly attributed to 


the melting of the ſhow upon the hills in theſe 
parts; but experience has ſince undeceived the 
world ; for there is no ſnow, even on the higheſt 
hills, in this country. The country produces a 

eat variety of animals, both tame; and wild ; 
_ . ſuch as lions, tigers, rhinoceroſſes, leopards, 


elephants, monkeys, ſtags, deer; horſes, ca- 


mels, dromedaries, goats, cows, ſheep; likewiſe 
oftriches, with a vaſt variety of other birds. In 
the rivers are crocodiles and the hippopotamus. 
Travellers mention alſo a peculiar kind of bees, 
ſmall, black, and without a -»ſting ; which hive 


in the earth, and make honey and wax that are 


extremely White. e country is greatly in- 
feſted with locuſts, which devour every thing 


- that is green wherever they come, Befides the 


large towns, there are a great number of vil- 
lages; which in ſome places are fo thick ſown, 
that they look like one continued town : the 
* houſes are very mean, being but one ſtory high, 


and built of ſtraw, earth, and lime. In moſt of 


the towns, the houſes ate ſeparated by hedges z 
which are always green, and mixed with flowers 
and fruit-trees, at a certain diſtance from each 
other, which affords an agreeable proſpect. The 
* A e is monarchical. The ſovereign has 
e title of negus, and is an abſolute} prince. 
When he is in camp, 


tents are ſo regularly 


diſpoſed as to have the appearance of a city; 


and there is a captain over every diviſion, - 
vent ire a to edel ud, The 
Aby ſfines in 
dall, graceful, and well- featured. Thoſe, who 
are neither mechanics or tradeſmen (which-few 


of them are) nor tillers of the grounds, are in- 


* , ured to bear arms ; 4 * are, 2 er. a 
rts, 


buckler, à coat of mail, bows, and arrows, 


piles capped with iron at both ends, a fling, 
Aud a ſword; they have very few fire-atms; 
aud thoſe were introduced by the Portugueſe. 

The habit of perſons of quality is a filken veſt, | 


br fine cotton, wich a kind of fearf,, The. citi- 
- zens have the ſame habit, only, coarſer, . The 


common people have nothing but a pair of cot- 
9 ; | | e ee reſt 
of their body. The women are of à healthy! 


ton dtawers, aud 4 ſcarf, * 


conftitution, active, and moderately hafidfome ; 
having neither flat noſes nor thick lips, like the 


negroes; and nature is. ſo friendly, that they 
Rand in little need of 'midwives ;* which is in- 
| "deed the caſe in moſt countries, in the torrid 
zone. They appear ih public s in Europe, 


without being forbid the cose 
1 11 10 i Nan 
N it rie ain 90th 
A . * — 
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eral are of an olive complexion, 


mid of the! 
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Which are brought to them b 
1 52 7 
Ber, 1 - 11 > 
* . 1yory, wax, honey, cotton, and linens of various 
| forts and colours, are merchandiſes which ma 


* 
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1 


Manuſa 


ingots, wich intent never to b 
ever uſed in any thing but veſſels and trinkets 


white as ſnow and as hard as ſtone, 
ken out of the mountain of Lafta, and put into 


A B 


men, as among the Mahometans. Princeſſes of 
the royal blood are not permitted to marry 'fo- 
reigners ; and when they take the air, they go 


in great ſtate, with 4-0 or 500 women attend- 


ants, Their language is the Ethlopic; which 
bears a great affinity with the Arabic ; but par- 
ticular provinces have a different dialect. As to 
their rel ion, they adhere to the Greek church, 
ures are almoſt wholly wanting in 
this country; and the few trades Which they 
have amongſt them, are always conveyed from 


the father to the children, They ſeem, indeed, 
by their churches, and other ruinated places, to 


have had a knowledge of architecture. But the 
workmen were ſent for from other countries, and 


were forced to do all themſelves; ſo that when 


theſe fabrics were reared, eſpecially the imperial 


palace, built by Peter Pais, a\Portugueſe archi- 
tect, the people flocked from all parts of Ethio- 
Pia to view it, and admired it as a'new wonder 
of the world. Gold, filver, copper, and iron, 


are the principal ores with which their mines 


_ abound in this extenſive part of Africa; but not 


above one-third part is made uſe of by way of 
merchandiſe, or converted into money; of which 
they have little or no uſe in Abyſſinia, They 


cut their 8910, indeed, into ſmall pieces, for the 
c 


pay of their troops, and for expences of the 


the court; which is but a modern cuſtom a 


them ; the King's gold, before the end of the 
17th century, being laid * his treaſury, in 
carried out, nor 


for the ſervice of the palace. In the lieu of 
ſmall money, they make uſe of rock-falt, as 
This is ta- 


king's warehouſes; where it is reduced into ta- 
blets of a foot long, and three inches bioad, ten 


olf which are worth about a French crown, 


hen they are circulated in trade, they are re- 


duced into {till ſmaller pieces, as occafion re _ 
- Quires, This ſalt is alſo applied to the ſame - 
purpoſe as common ſea- ſalt. 
_ falt they purchaſe pepper, ſpices, and filk ſtuffs; 


Vith this mineral 


by the Indians, in 
rts in the Red Sea, Cardamums, gin- 
Joss, myrrh, caſſia, civet, ebony-wood, 


be had from Abyflinia ; to which may be added, 


N ſugar, hemp, flax, and excellent wines, if thefe 


ople had the art of preparing them. Itis af- 


| LENT there are in this country the fineſt eme- 

ralds that are any where to be found; and, 

pom. chips are, found but in one place, they 
ea 
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t quantities; and ſome ſo I-rge 
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1 3 
and fo perſect as to be of almoſt ineſtimible 8 ABKONDE, a large village od the river Aniftel ; 
value. Kue greateſt part of the merchandiſes Which by meats of a. cabal here joins with the 
above mentioned arc more for Toteign thin in- Vechkx, and thus form 4 ſhor er cut from Utrecht 
lad trade. Their domeſtic commerce cotthiſts - _ to Amſterdam, by the way of the New Sloſce. 
© ehiefly ib falt, Boney, buck-wheat, grey peaſe, ) ABLASSER-WAARD, a ſmall diſtric in South 
_ citrons, oranges, lemons, and other pfoyifions ; Holland; which takes its name from the river 
. "With fruits and berbage neceffary for the ſupport Alblas, that runs throogh the midſt of it towards 
of life. - Thoſe places that the Abyſtinian mer- 6 the Weſt, and at Ablaſſerdom joins the Me we. 
chants frequent the moſt, who dafe venture to This ifland conſiſts, chiefly of paſtures, though 
carry their commodities by ſea theinfelves, are, 1 ſome parts of it allo yield Peng It lies betwixt 
n a ada the Indies, particularly Goa, 3 the Ade Eel” add t nds the Eat bor- 
 Cambaye, Bengal, and Sumatra. With regard ders on G ekum and Vianen, containing in all 
to their ports on the Red Sea, to which foreign 4 ſixteen villages. ,_ _ . | 
__ merchants commonly reſort, the moſt conſide- Y *ABLAY, a country in Great Tartar , ſubjeQ to the 
Table are thoſe of Mette, Azom, Zajatla, Maga, Rufſians; but their chief is a Calmuck prince. 
azo, Patea, "and Brava, The trade of the «pre from 72 to 83 E. Lat. 51 to 54 N. 
Abyflinians by laod is inconfiderable, © There 0 A LENTSCHEN or. ASFLERFSCHEN, a vil- 
. are, however, binds of them who arrive yearly . lage in the canton; of Bech; which conſiſts of 
at Egypt, Fenn at Cairo, laden wich gold ) a few ſcattered houſes ſituated in a ſmall valley, 
duft, which they bring to barter for the mer- 83 ſo environed on all ſides by high mountains that 
. chandiſes of that country, or of Europe, for 3 in winter it is f uently 1hacceffible for ſome 
Which they have, occaſion. Theſe cafilas, or weeks. In this place is a parochial church, to 
.. caravans, if we may be allowed thus to call a which are annexed ſeveral other ſmall places in 
Dody of 40 or 50 poor wretches who unite to- he TAROT ED SE 
 -, "gether for their mutval aſſiſtance in their jour- ARLIS, a town of France in the generality of 
© ,. 4, Dey, are commonly three or four months on 9 Orleans, _ 2 
_- their route, traverſing foreſts and mountains 
almeſt impaſſible, in -6rder to exchange their 
gold for neceſſaries for families, and return im- * and the Black Lat. 40, 20, N. 
mediately with the greateſt part of che merchan- r 
Aize on their backs. Frequently the Jews or 3 ABNAKIS. a people of North-America, between 


. 


ww 
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ALOE, a ſmall place of Tattaty, in the Tur- 
bkiſh empire ig Europe, ins between the river 
da. 


VVV 
oy ſhould 121 of 'payinthr. Bur experience 0 "ABO; 4 Kür ba f. inland Pers bee Fro 
has ſhewn, that they have never abuſed the con- % „ ie En erty 4 or RT; 
fidence repoſed in them; and even in the event ABO, the capital town of Finland Proper, ſub- 
| death, their fellow-travellefs take care of the 9 ject to Sweden, It ſtands iN .d. 
- <#cQzof the deceaſed for the benefit of their ( by the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland, on the 
IP Families, but 15 the firſt pre he oe diſcharge ©) oy W which runs throug the town, 
of thoſe debts contraRed 'at Cairo. It 'rewaigs 0 180 miles N. E. of Stockholm. This is the 
___ only to be obſerved, that one of the'principal 8 eft town in all the ee de 28 0 "Hy 
\ ©" ranches of trade of the  Abyſlines: is that of Ke ar 115 „ 
Draaches of trade of the  Abyſlines- is that of 3 the year 1155, It is ſurrounded with moun- 
FJ of YR PH Rt © Raply, nod a com: 
ia for | moſt fai of J modious harbour. The epiſcopal ſee, 
"all: that the other Kingdoms of Africa furniſh, * biſhop is ſubject to the archbiſhop of U; al, — 
_ "The Tadian and Arabian merchants frequently f founded abgut the year 1226, 8 1628 Beg 
ſfubſtitute them as their factors; and, on account g . Adolphus erected a college; which, in 
_ _ of their good Tervites and ge Ol gotonly- 7 1640, queen Chriſtina turned into an univerſi- 
1 often ve them their liberty, but rally re- ty, granting it many privileges. The great or 
158 5 r . - es wa zurch, built in 1300, is a handſome 
1 e no op piffin-lake, in ) ſtru ture. This is the only royal juriſdiction 
"MY | Amgerica, the N. W. boundary of Ca- J ia the province, the governor of which reſides 
nada, in New South Wales, and has a com- 6 here. "The town bas two burgo- maſters, and 
: een NT; 2 4 near Mooſe - ſort, ; 2 £ £99, trade „e- corn, provi- 
. Long, 72 W. Lat. 59, 3. ts, * 7 ons, deals, &c, It was entirel - 
N a ſmall town in the HO Gridotis de Mon- 5 to aſhes in 771 and taken by the Fans 
temar o Velho, and province of Beira, in Por- 6 m 1713, who kept poſſeſſion N it till 1920, 


b tugal. Lat. 40, 20, N. Long. 17, 10, W. 


during which interval they committed ſeveral 
| > - | 4 F . 


exceſſes; 


263 


% 


- 
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exceſſes ;. but it was reſtored to Sweden by the 
peace of Nyſtadt. It has frequently ſuffered by 
f . Near the harbour ſtands a rock ſurrounded 
by the ſea; and, when ſhips paſs it, the compaſs, 
key ſay, does no longer point to the north; 
whencs it is ſuſpected that it contains mines of 


load - ſtone. Ia 1743 à peace was concluded \ 


| here between Sweden and Ruſſia. It holds the 
eight ſeat in the oven diet. Lat. 60, 27, N. 
Long. 22, 18. E e, ; ne. 
ABOARY, or ABOER A, a territory or tract of 
coaſt of South Guinea, Africa; which joins with 
Aquamboe on the weſt, with Commanac and 
Knahoe north, wich Abonee and Great Acra 
ſouth, and Abonee eaſt, The natives collect 
great quantities of gold duſt, which they diſpoſe 
of at Abonee. 


ABOCROE. a country on the gold coaft of Gui- 


nes, in Africa... vt. »', 441 lg won: 
ABONEE, a — in South Guinea, Africa, 
of a ſmall compaſs; joined oa the weſt by 

Aquamboe, on the ſouth by Augwina, on the 
north by Aboera, and on the eaſt by Great 
Acra and part of Aboera; remarkable ſor the great 

fair held at Great Acra, where the natives give 


£ 


neighbouring parts. 
ABOM DE 


OBREGA, a ſmall difiri& in the 


: vince of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portugal. 


ORAM, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Fez, in 


Morocco, oppoſite to Melilla and the cape called 


Three Points, and about five or fix leagues 


from it. It has nothing worth notice, except 
e ſomevillages, or rather hamlets, with a tower ) , 1, WM. 32-54 
do keep off the pirates. It hardly affords ſuffici- 3 ABRIDGE, a village near, Lambourn, in Eſſex, 
ent maintenance for its inhabitants, who E Which has a fair on June 4. 


- hve by the ny about it. Lat. 4, $1, N. 
1 Long. I; 39s W. | rut 
„ ABOSIR. See Busrars.. 


conſtant attendance, as do the inhabitants of the 


* 
' 
: 
' 


) ” 


ABO+SLOT; or Abo- CASTLE, is one of the 


oldeſt fortreſſes in Finland, fituated on a penin- 


-  ſula near the mouth of the Aura. Since its firſt - 


erection it has been gorge ſeveral. times b 
the enemy and by fire. Here king Erick XIV, 
was kept priſoner in the ſixteenth century. Lat. 
68087 N. Long. 24, 10, E. 
ABOUILLONA-LAKE, in / antient, Myfia, 
See APPOLLONIA, | 


 ABOUTIGE,./.. AzvT18n, . er ABomBE, a | 


town in Upper Egypt, in Africa, near the Nile, 
where there grows plenty of poppies, of which 
they make the beſt opium in all the Levant. It 
- was, formerly a large, but now a mean place, 
L 6, N | 


ABRAHAMSDORE, AB AHAMPAAY.A, or ( 


-  ABRAHAMOWTZE,- a, populous little town, { 


Vor. I, — No. 


_ Btuated in a 88 ſoil for corn, in a 2 


' ABROLHOS, daage 


IP 


4 B ; 
diftrit of Hungary, called the ſeat of the ten 
lance-men. Lat. 46, 20. N. Long. 19, 50. E. 

py a 2 * 1 Portu- 
, fup „by its diſtance from Liſbon, to 
the ro of Antoninus, fituated in the 
road from that capital to Emerita. It ſtands 
near the banks of the Tagus, on an eminence, 
which is entirely ſurrounded with gardens and 
olive - trees; the proſpect very delightful : above 
it is an old caſtle ſtrongly ſituated. The coun- 
try between this and Liſbon is extremely plea- 
ſant, and its peaches are noted for their goodneſs. 
It has fourteen pariſhes in its diſtrict. It has 
a caſa de miſericordia or houſe of merey; an 
hoſpital; and four conyents. Being of impor- 
tance for the ſecurity of Eſtremadura, deter- 
mined king Peter II. to fortiſy it. Alphonſus 
V. raiſed it to a county, and in 1218, John V. 
* a — Lat. 39, 19, N. Long. 7, 
18, W. 1k 1 | 
ABRENNER, a mountain and town in Turco- 
mania. The mountain ſands by itſelf, and is 
ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, and not unlike the 
peak of Teneriff, at the foot of which are me- 
dical ſprings, remarkable for curing thoſe bit 
oy ny yenomous reptile. 
ABRETANA, is by Strabo ſuppoſed to be that 
part of the Myfian kingdom, which lies between 
— * of Phrygia, and the river Rhindarus. 
3 » a ſmall place in the province of Traa 
los tes, in Portugal. Its diftrit compre- 
hends only one pariſh, which belongs to the 
houſe of Villa-Real. Lat. 41, K 
| | 1 


ABRIGA. See PARKEN. 
ABROJOS, or Baxos. de Bae, a bank with 
ſeveral rocks and ſmall: iſlands eaſt of Turk's- 
fand, in the Atlantic Ocean, in Long. 69, 40, 
W. Lat. 21, 5, between which Turk's- 
iſland, is a deep channel. for ſhips of any bur- 
then, three s wide. f | | 
rous ſhoals, about fifty miles 
from the coaſt of Brafil, and near the 1 of 
St. Barbe. | | 
ABRON, a ſmall river of Nivernois,. in-France. 
ABRUG-BANYA. See GRross-SEHLATTEN. 
ABRUZZO, formerly a province in the kingdom 
of Naples, in Italy; divided by the river Peſcara 
into the Hither and Farther Abruzzo.. The 


_  Hither is bounded on the W. and N. W. by the 


Farther Abruzzoz on. N. E. by the Adriatic 
lph; on the S. and S. E. by the territory of 
oliſe; and on the 8. W. by that of Layoro.. 


of 


It has not only the Appenines running through 
it, but other mountains, eſpecially Monte — 


A B 


n throws down e heaps 


Tan ſnow, und 0 


e ſidw-which- by their fall ſwallow up paf- 


and whatever happens in their way: 


At other times ſuch clouds of ſhow are raiſed, { 
1 0 is frequently by the Engliſh ſailors called 


when the wind is high, us quite ſtifle or bury 
thoſe who unhappily meet with them. 


5 2 eſpecially in ſaffron. Here are many large 
wood, containing great numbers of wild beaſts: 
ſo that travellers are always obliged to ge in 
troops armed. 
el om the N. W. by the Marea d' Ancona; on 
de 8. W. by Sabina and the Campagnia da 
Noms; on the 8. E. by the Hither Abruzzo; 
and on the N. E. by the Adriatic 
eold and —— ng yet fe 
nt, and well inhabited; the — 
 udeſtrious, ally in woolen manuſactures. 


ABSTEINEN, a diſtrict and farm-houſd on the 
t bailiwic, ( 


- farther fide of the Momely in Ragnit 


gella | 666 Civells ag former tiger covered 


2 It is 
1 eie \ 
being $ 


It is { 
_ watered by ſeveral rivers, which render it fruit- 


The Parther Abruzzo is bound- 


- nd cirels of Tapiau and Infterburg, in Pruſſia, 


- 4 in a untainous and very plea 
Ny. Such @s the fervtiey of this Rrip of land, 


ſant coun- 


in corn and cattle, that it is uſually called the f 


ſtorchouſe of Lithuad ia. 
ADBURY or Aub y, in Wittſhi: 


'"Iugh<downe, / remarkable unly 


-- ckattitied and deſeribed by Dr.Stuk 


1 like 


eee 16-0}E 
ABLE, fu 


river, is dre OU. 


aber Marlho- \ 
the ſtupen- \ 
Hou remains of a drvidieal 2 i renee \ 


ed to be the eſtuary of the Humber | 


ABUTICH, Azout1on; ot — RN | 


town in che neighbourhogdiof Abyd 
-- for the 


quaatities of black poppies 


Abydos, in Upper 
en the weſtern bank of the Nile; famed þ 


9. { 


great 
duesd Hear itz aud ef which the Turks * Arab 


n ale the beſt opium. _ | 
| ABY DOS, 2 of the ne A ? 


or Notalia, > Drago. on the ſouth emramde of 


= the Hal the-ſourts oaſtle of the Dae- 
Sela bai Bont iw 
is alſo called Gallipoli, dividing 

_ Al is tuo miles over. All. 
en lr Archi ate ſcarthed: — 


del in mne middle of this ſtrait ſtande a tower, 


2 confifting of o, on which the Darks | 
tne 


45% Hers the ſtrait, which 
from 3 
On a 


ſmall: n. To mariner it ſerves 


* to: Keer by, and the Turks alt it as 
Ie the middle of the _ 


- 4 watch- tower. 


of” 7 
* 4 


— now E 
| dich, of ſeven ſtadia; in order to ſcpatate that 


A © ' 

ABYLA, toe high hill ig Moritania, iu Africa, 
oppoſite mn dere high hill on the rock of 
Gibraltar, having a narrow fea between them, 

. called the Straits of Gibraltar. From hence 
it was that Hamitcar croſſed over into Spain, It 


Hill, pelng a corruption of — * | 
ABYO;' BUYo, one of the hilippine iſlands, 
in the Eaſt Indies, between Mindinas' abd Lu- 

zon; where the Spaniards have à fort. Lat. 

10, o, N. Long. 126, 5, 

ABYSSINIA. Ser ABi651N14 and Erwtor A. 

ACADIA, or AcADit, See Nov A-Scorz. 

ACA, Ack, or ACON, a town of Phannicia, on 
the Mediterranean; called Proletnaisz now Acre. 

ACALANDRUS, a river and town of Lucania, 
in the Bafilicate, Italy; -now called Salandra, 
on the other fide the The river is 
now called Fiume de Roſeto. - | 

ACAMANTIS, che antient name of the ifland of 

Cyprus; taken from one 79 its nee, 
ſit unte to the weſt. 

ACANIMIN A, a wn og the coaſt of South 
Guinea, Africa, built on a riſing ground, about 
0d Wenge Bey Apollonia. 

a town of „ neur Mempholis, 
now Biſalta; alſo a — town of arg 
ma, do the welt of a mountain uf the ſume 

riflo; near which ig ſhewn Kerxrs's 


mountain from the continent, and convey his 
ſhips, without doubling: Athos, into rhe Sin- 
| gitic-day./" There, is another- ove of the fame | 
name itt Epirus. 
ACANY, ue imad 1d veuinryieh) Guinea, in 
Aﬀvien wholſe' inhabitants have bern fa · 


mous for great traders in duſt, ſovemark- 
ably pure and fine, that to 5 7 the pH gold 
is called Acany gold. 

ACAP ABA; a Vn in the p bf ld in 


Ne Spain, ey Old Mexico, — 
1 on tlie er from de; 17 — of 
a, and not ſur the 00-0508 Anke 
S Sen oy 
ACAPULCO, 4 town. 105 Mexico, in North 
America, in che 8. E. comer bf che province; 
muated en u five bay ef the S0 Sed! It has 
a fine harbour, from Wwhende -anaually 
| ſails to Manilw in the: Philippine i . near 
the coaſt of China\in;Aſa : and another returns 
anmually from thenee wick all the treafures of 
the Kast Indios g fach as/diamonds, rubien, ſup- 
Phi res and oer precious ſtones; mne rich car- 
ts of Perſia; the camphire of Boo the 
ajrmin md ivory of Ne ad — 2 
0 ſilks; muſſins, / 4nd: caliooey; of the M 
* abe golü duft, ed; D i, 


AC * 
and cabinets'of China and Japan; beſides cinna - 
moa, cloves, mace, nutmegs, and pepper; in- 

ſomuch that this ſingle ſhip contains more riches 


than many whole flecta. The goods brought to 
rw carried to the city of Mexico by 


— 
o 
= 


. Crug, on the North Sea, in order to be ſhippe 


for Europe. | Acapulco itſelf is a- ſmall place, 


_ conſiſting of about two or three-hundered thatch- 
ed houſes. Ships arrive at the port by two in- 
lets, ſeparated from each other by 


means of a ſea»breexe, -as the ſailing: out ia the 
-, night-time is effected by a land- breere. A 
_ . wretched fort, forty-two pieces of cannon, and 

a garriſon of fixty men, defend it. —_—_— 
_ _ extenſive, ſafe, and commodious. The baſon 

which conſtitutes this harbour is ſurrounded by 
lofty mountains, "which acc fo dry, that they are 
even deſtitute of water. The air here is hot, 


— 


heavy, and unwholſome; to which nane can ha- 


that 
e mu- 


bituate themſelves, except certain 
are born under a ſimilar climate, or 


lattoes. This feeble. and miſerabie colony is 


crowded with a vaſt acceſſion to its rs 
upon the arri val of the galleons; traders flocking 


here from alk-the proviaces of Mexico, ho 


uropeaa toys, their gwn 


; — — and about 
pri 


E 
nted-linens, 


ſpices, muſlns, | es, 
and the gold works of Afia. W. ion. 
b 29. N. t. 175 - N , 
ACARAI, a town of; ay, in South America; 
built by the Jeſuits in 2 Long. 116, 40, 5. 


Lat. 26, NM. oo 3 
ACARADVY, or ActanyDY, a diſtrict on the 

ſouth coaſt of Guinea in, Africa, which has 
 Cammanach on the weſt, 'Quakoe on the north, 
and Lataby and Ningo um the ſouth. The in- 

babitants 8 
market, which is: 

fine with that of A — 
ACARNANTA;: 

or 'Gretice Proper 
_ Sinus» Ambracws, and 


reckoned equally 


ted from 


were called Acarnanes, denoting: 


gnſhorn ; 
other 


perſbns 

- Exc to the eaſt che Achelus, being 
called; Quretes, from being hom.  Accotd- 

ing to Lucian they were noted for effeminacy 

and incontinence; hence the proverb, Porvellus 
Amine. This country was fumeus for 
an thedliemt, breed of hors; It i nο. caed La 
Curnis nu il Def) ww 1107.32 29 (07/0 
ACARON, or Av Awox| a wwii of | Paleſtine, 
_ called Ekron m-ferippare, It a the boundary 


ules and -pack-horſes ; and thence to Vera 


; a ſmall iſland; | 
_ the entrance into them in the day-time is by 


= —— - -- - n rere 


W 
1 hs 
2 — - mY — — . - > 


437,500. ſterſiag. for \« 


lunge: putrects of gold to Abonee « | 


3/ bounded on the weit by the 
lia 

by the river Achvlvos on the caſf, and by the 
Siu Ambradim from Epirus. The people 


powerful, till almoſt d 


A /C 


of the Philiſtines to the north ; ſtood at ſome 


diſtance from the fea, near Bethſhemeſh ; and 
was famous for the idol of Baalzebub, — 
{eva one of the cities mentioned, Gen. x. 10, 
where Nimrod reigned ; ſu to be the pre · 
ſent Nifibin, and totally — Wells — 
it Archod, near the river Argades, near Bitta, 
-1-at no t-diſtance from the river Tigris, be- 
tween Babylon and Suſa. F vithe © 
ACELDEMA, a place recorded, Matt. xzviiz v. 
&c. on the ſouth fide of Mount Sion, neat᷑ the 
pool of Siloam, on the weſt fide of the valley 
of Hinhom ; purchaſed by the pieces of filver 
returned back by Judas Iſcariot, and called the 
Field of Blood, and fince by the Chriſtians nam- 
ed Campo Sancto. It is a ſmall fpot of - ground 
not above thirty yards l and — — 
(now converted to a buriat place of the Armeni- 
ans) whoſe: property, they ſay, is to conſume 
the corpſe in forty-eight hours. | 
ACCUSIORUM- ONIA, an inland town 
in the Cavares, in Gallia Narbonenfis ; now 
Grenoble, in Daupbins, See Gr z&noBLE. 
ACERENZA, - anciently'/ Acherontia, à ſmall 
town of the Baſilicate, in the ki of Naples; 
ſituated on the river Brandano, at the foot of the 
Appenines; was formerly the ſee of au archbi- 
ſhopric, but afterwards removed to Matera, in 
Terra d' Otranto. It lies ninety miles eat from 
NN Lat. 40, 30, N. Long. 16, f, E. 
ACERNO, or Aczanun, in the hither _ 
pate of Naples, ancicatly a town of the Picen- 
cini z gow a ſmall epiſcopal fee under that of Sa · 
' aerns. It is ſituated at the foot of the Appe- 
- mines, n the city of 8. 
Lu. 40% Fa, N. Long. 15, 46, E.. 
ACERRA, antientiy Acerrz, a ſmall city in th 
Terra di Lavora of Naples, ſituated on the river 
Patria. It is the (ee of à biſhop... Ir is ſubject 
do the archbiſhop of Naples, and only eight 
city. Lat. 4%, 55, N. 
Long. 15, 10, E. Ty 1 5 12 "1 


ACH A, or Ar a, one of the four diſtricts of the 
province of Teſſet or Farther Sus, in Africa, the 
moſt inland of all, except Zabura. It confiſts 
of three! walled towns near one another, inha- 
bired by the Zeneti aud Hideli Arabs; many of 
whom, by contracting an alliance with the Be- 
robert learned their way of building, and ſiv- 
ing in rows and houſes. Theſe cities, as well 
- "as the villages about them, were once rich and 
ed by inreſtine wars ; 
Marabort, 


and had lain waſte a long time, till a 


named Vizuaden, found means to roconeile 


thoſe different nations, rebuild and che 
debate plates; for which ho was created lord 
of thei; andthe howour made aac) we 
na /. 


ky -- *the- 


Ys TH, 
- family, under the-authority of the ſheriffs, 
inhabitants, — 
very poor, and have li 
change for corn, which is here ſo ſcarce that 
few, except thoſe of the higher rank, can pur- 
{chaſe iu. qr 1 f 


The 


ACHAlA, or H zT As, now Liradia, 2 pro- 
Vvince of European Turky, the moſt confider- 


able of Greece; as containing the famous 


- ities of Thebes, Athens, Delphi, Pythia, &c: | 


Aso the -mounts Parnaſſus, Helicon, and other 
V2 eminent in ancient hiſtory. It is bounded 
on the caſt by the Morea, on the weſt by Alba- 


nia, on the north by the Archipelago, and on 


tbe ſouth by the gulphs of Lepanto and Engia. 

It is a pleaſant, fruitful country, exte ing 

about one hundred and thirty miles from S. E. 
to N. W. but its breadth: not above thirty · ſix. 


8 ACHELOUS, a famous river of Ætolia, in » | 


by Homer called the King of Rivers. 
| ACHEM, a country of the Eaſt Indies, bounded 
on the north by the territories of Boutan, on 
the ſouth by the kingdom of Ava, on the eaſt 


by China, and on the weſt by Bengal; and is 


little knomn to Europeans. 
© ACHELOV 2 —— 20 „ I 
A biſhopꝰs ſee of Epirus, in European Turky; 
- ++ ſobje&"to- che archbiſhop of Arta. Lat. 40, 
26, N. Long. 20, 52, E. * 71 
ACHEM; or Aeunin, the capi 


Sumatra, in the Eaſt Indies. It is à large, po- 
8 ſituated on the N. W. point of the 


- Aland; in a plain, by a pleaſant river, about a 
ve] and — forms 2 ſea. The harbour, 
.. - which cis and capable — any 

number of the largeſt ſhips, is commanded.by a 
- ſpacious and roya 


- cording | to. the Indian manner, and mounted 
with cannon. Nieuhoff ſays, it has (even gates, 
and that there are other redoubts in the adjacent 

marſhes. The houſes are aſcended to by ſteps 
or ladders, being built on poſts two feet above 
d z becauſe, in the rainy ſeaſon, the 


of the villages, are ſtill 
ttle but their dates to ex · 


ital of the iſland of | 


ſortreis on the left ſide of the 
-- ver; encompaſſed by a ditch well fortified,! ac- 


__  -*eity is ſo overflowed that they go from houſe 
to houſe in boats. The floors, partitions, and 
ies, are of ſplit bamboos; the middle of ,cocoa 5 


branches; and they are covered with reeds, co- 


(iq one by themſelves, except in two or three 


a | ; guns 
- -£0a, or palmeto leaves. They are palliſadoed } 


. 


el che chief ſtreets, where they have their ex- 


change; and the ſtreet, or camp, as it is called, 
© where the Chineſe live. The houſes are ſaid: to 


bes in the whole, i ſeven or eight thouſand, by 


Dampier.. 
The Europeans 


7 
EIS. 
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| | 1 live as near to one another, as 
ey can, in à ſtreet near the river; and though 


wood, the whole cou 


iſlands on its coaſt, 


: A C. 
© their houſes do not join, yet their yards are only 
a E by a few bamboos. They conſiſt of 

Engliſh, Dutch, Danes, and Portugueſe; who, 
with the Gazurats and Chineſe, are the chief 
trader. They all keep cur - dogs and ſire- arms, 
for fear of thieves ; and they have ovens, or 
hlind - houſes, to ſecure their beſt effects from 
fire; which, among ſuch reedy buildings, often 
makes dreadful havock, Some of them are as 
as the common ſtiops in London, and are 
; the. only brick or ſtone buildings in the city, 
except the moſques. The entrance is very nar- 
row, and about three or four feet high; and 
there is a large ſtone, always ready fitted, to 
ſtop it upon occaſion, beſides the common door, 
that ſecures it againſt. the natives, who are al- 
pol ptr with ſwords, daggers, targets, &c. 
are my of Europeans. 
11 Here are fierce tempeſts of wind and thunder 
nin the dry ſeaſon, which our failors ſo often meet 
with on the coaſt, that they call them Sumatras ; 
and the ſtreets being unpaved, it is then very 
-.. troubleſome to walk in them, The moſt com- 
mon diſtempers here are | fevers, Auxes, and 
-- agues, frequently occaſioned: by intemperance, 
or ing in the air; which is very cold in the 
night, becauſe of the great dewe. Mr. Lockyer 
„n gives us the following account of its trade. 
It is aconfiderable 2 for the great quanti- 
ties of goods ſent yearly to it from all parts of 
. © India, for which returns are chiefly made in gold 
duſt; for, though they have . and ſapan 
does not produce the 
value of a ſhip's cargo in aer. As for the 
camphire, it is only found among the Sundy 
| and is often a'proper com- 
modity for China, where they ſay it ſerves as a 
leaven to ripen and ,prepare more common 
ſort that our apothecaries are ſupplied with; 
which is not above a fortieth part oh the” value 
of Achin or Borneo camphire. The commo- 
dities imported are opium, ſalt · petre, rice, gee, 
i. e. butfaloe 's: butter/turned to oil; all forts of 
cotton and ſilk manufaftures from Bengal, to- 
bacco, onions, callico, and muſlin, eſpecially 
brown and blue long-cloths; and ſallampores; 
with ſeveral ſorts of chints for clothes; and ſome- 
wder from Mad tas. 
Ihe Moors employ two large ſhips y to 
fotch the product of Cambaya urat, whoſe 
merchants 82 teeth here. The 
Chineſe alſo glut the markets with ite com- 
modities; the Mallays here trade with large 
:, prots. to Pegu, Quedah, Jobone, and all their 
own coaſt ; from wheace they are 1 
ſupplied with neceſſarĩes they otherwiſe. m 
Wantz as ivory, bees - wax, mortivan, and ſmall 
. | | Pre; 
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jats; as alſo with pepper, which grows indeed cock does not ftrike or peck the dead one, after 
Ia this iſland, but not in this part of it. Qn it is disfigured as much as poſſible with its own 
the arrival» of a ſhip at the mouth of a river, blood, the company adjudgos the battle not won, 
which is about” four miles below the town, the and therefore ſtakes muſt be dawn. He ſays 
ſhawbander, who is a ſort of comptroller of the the Europeans here often go out in the Gigbe lo 
ecuſtoms, and: common arbitrator of. the differ- - ſhoot wild hogs; and that hog-deer, about tho 
- ences among the merchants, muſt be applied to fizpof rabbits, are alſo common in their tnarkets; 
for liberty to trade. When the guards give no- which the country people catch in burrows, in 
- tice to the ſhawbander, or his deputy, who the woods, eſpecially about Bencoolen, They 
| ſwear thoſe that land, to obſerve the articles are hog headed, and hoofed Ike deer, and their 
made between the natives add companies to which hoofs ate often tipped with filver for tohacco 
the ſhips belong, and to be faithful to the King ſtoppers. In this animal is found the bitter be- 
and country during their ſtay; thoſe, who take zoar, called pedra de porco ſiacca, worth ten 
this oath, lift up a ſhort dagger, jn a gold caſe, times its weight in gold. The curious may ſte 
three times to their heads; and this is called re- a particular account of the other bezoars, in the 
ceiving the chap for trade. Captain Hamilton account of India by Mr. Lockyer. - Here are 
ſays, this chap is a piece of filver, about eight good ſerviceable, but little horſes, which are 
ounces weight, in form of a croſs often carried to Madrafs, but never fetch much. 
_ _ This place is noted. for being the firſt town Our author adds, that the Duteh ſeldom "viſit 
Engliſh ſhips come to in this part of the world: this port, hecaufe they are not allowed to trade, 
and our Eaſt India company had à factory here but on extravagant terms; that even the Eng- 
formerly, but reralled it, becauſe it did not an- liſh trade, as it is, is precarious, and liable to 
ſwer; yet any Engliſhman, who paſſes for a be diſputed upon every change of government; 
member of the company, has ſtill great privi- and that the goods proper this port from 
leges here, and only makes the uſual preſents of England, are ſword blades, and all the ſorts 
fine cotton, cloth, callico, or filk, and ſome which turn. to, account in Madraſs, Tobacco 
a is much uſed here, but they have little or none 
of their own raiſing; ſo that they are ſapplied 
with it from other parts at a dear rate; and, for 
want of pipes, they ſmoak as they do on the 
Coromandel coaft, in a bunco ; that is, the leaf 
of a tree, rolled up with with a little tobacco in 
it; which the light at one end, and draw the 
finoak through the other, till ir burns quite up 
to their lipss Theſe rolls are 9 
and fold in the market, tweaty or thirty. in a 
bundle. ' —_ | 
Capt. Hamilton ſays, this city affords nothing 
of its own product for exportation, except gold- 
duft, of which it has plenty, ard the Poel of - 
any in theſe parts, it being two per cent better 
than the Andraghiry or Pahaung gold, and 
equal in touch to our Guinea. They ind it im 
lies or rivulets, as it waſhes from the m6un- - 
-tains, of which there is a high pyramidical one, - 
called Gold Mount, ſaid to furmſh them with 
1ooolb. weight yearly. n n 
The king of Achem's palace is but an or- 
dinary building iv the middle of the town, faid' 
to be about” half a league in compaſs, and is 
ſurrounded by a broad deep moat, às well as 
great banks of earth caſt up, and planted with 
canes that grow to a vaſt height and thickneſs, 
ſo that they cover the palace, and render it al- 
moſt inaceeffible. There are four gates to it, a : 
_ "ſtone" wall on each fide of it, about ten feet | 
high, ſupporting a terrace, - where-ſome- —_ 
- | plan 


pieces of taffata, to the king and courtiers, &c. 
- wheic2s other foreigners pay from 5 to 8 per 
cent. For the particular way of trading here, 
and for their weights and coins, as well as for 
. the privileges of the T2, 25m. we refer to our 
author, and to Captain ilton. The for- 
mer ſays, they have proes of fourteen or fifteen 
tons, which are chiefly employed in profitable 
voyages to the coaſt of Pegu, Malacca, &c. but 
. their flying- proes, which, are only for fiſhing, 
coaſting, and viſiting the. neighbouring iſlands, 
are ſo narrow that two men cannot ſtand a- 
breaſt in the wideſt part of them. They are 
made like a canoe ; and, with a ſmall fail, will . 
run about twelve miles an hour. Beſides other 
fiſh in abundance, ſharks are often fold in the 
market; and our author thinks, that the 5 
in the ſea are on the weſt coaſt of the iſland, 
- He deſoribes the 'cat-fiſh with great heads and 
months, long whiſkers, prickle backs, and about 
the fize of a mackarel. In its market alſo are 
to be had, beſides fowls, which are dear, mut- 
ton, and the fleſh of goats and buffaloes ; which 
laſt. is the coarſeſt of all meat; and be they ever 
10 plump before the ſlaughter, it looks worſe 
than the quarters of a ſtarved horſe. Cocks are 
the largeſt here that are to be ſeen any where, 
and the true game: breed is ſo much valued, that 
de cockers will often venture their whole eſtates 
on battle: hut Me. Lockyer remarks a law 
obſerved by the ſportſmen, that if the victor 
Vor. L No. 2. ö 
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Tat. 51, 49, 
| ACHERUSIA 


' MG. 
planted 3 and a little ſtream runs through it, 
which is lined with ftone, and has fteps to the 
bottom of it, for the ſake of bathing.” Achein 
"hes: 450 miles N. W. of the city of Malacca, 
Lat. 6, 22, N. Long. 95, 40, KE. 5 


ACARAl, a town of South America, in Paraguay; 
built by the ** in 1624. Lat. 26, ©, 8 


Long. 81 > | | 
ACHEN, +» — & bailiwic and town, in the 

moſt ſouthern. part of the duchy of Magdeburg, 

in Lower Saxony, Germany; fituated on the 


banks of the Elb, over which it has a ferry. 


Here was formerly a commandery of the, Teu- 
__xonic order, belonging to the commander of Sax- 
eny, but it was fold to the EleQor of Bran- 
denburg. Excluſive of the pariſh church, here 
was allo a foundation, conſiſting of fix canons 


and the ſame number of vicarages, the revenues 


of which are at preſent levied by the dean of 
Magdeburg, but the church in 1911 was given 
to the Calviniſts. The town ancicatly belonged 
to the dukes of Saxony, but was in 1277 mort- 
gaged by duke John to the archbiſhop. In 1485 
it was totally deſtroyed by fire; and, in 1542, a 
great part of it ſuffered by the late calamity. 
N. Long. 14, 48, E. 

| PALUS, à lake between Cume 
and the promontory Miſenum, now il Lago della 

- Collutia, ++ Some confound it with the Lacus 
Lucrinus, and others with the Lacus Averni; 
but Strabo and Pliny diſtinguiſh them. The 
former takes it to be an effuſion, exundation, or 
waſhes of the ſea. Alſo a lake of Epirus, through 
which the Acheron runs. There is alſo an 
Acheruſia, a peninſula of Bithynia, on the Eux- 
ine, near Heraclea; and a cave there of the 
ſame name, through which Hercules is fabled 
2 have deſcended to hell, to drag forth Cer- 

rus. | 


ACHERON, a river of Theſprotia, in Epirus; 


which, after forming the lake Acheruſia, at no 
great diſtance, falls into the ſea near the promon- 
tory of Chimerium, to the weſt of the Sinus 
Ambracius, in a courſe from north to ſouth.” - 
ACHERON, a river of Albania, the ancient Epi- 


rus, in European Turky ; of which the poets 


5 2 frequent mention, and is now called De- 
” "3 SHO | | 
ACHERON, a ſtinkiag fen or lake, in the Tetra 
di Lavoro of Naples, in Italy, a ſmall diſtance 
from the cave of the Cumæan Sybil, between 
- that and Miſeno; of which the ancients; eſpe- 
cally the poets, give ſuch a dreadful deſcription ; 
and Virgil calls it Tenebroſa palus, the Dark 
lake. It is now called Lago della Coluccia, 
and. is only uſed for ſteeping and macerating 
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emp and flax, whereby the water is rendered d 


ſhelter 
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black and ſtinking: but this brings annually inte 
the Annunciata-hoſpital at Naples, eight or nine 

thouſand crowns. For the increaſe of its fiſhery, 
a canal has been made from the ſea into it, by 
which means its waters have been rendered fitter 
for fiſh to live in; and theſe are generally cels 
or barbels, Moſt of the fiſhermen live on 2 
little iſland in the middle of the lake. 
ACHIAVEL, a town of conſiderable trade in the 


province of Caſſimere, in Indoſtan, belonging to 


the Mogul, in the Eaſt Indies; remarkable alſo 
for a pleaſure-houſe of its ſovereigo, adorned 
with every embelliſhment that art could deviſe, 
or expence procure. & Qu PI 1 | 
ACHILL, two iſlands: in Broadhaven-bay, in the 
county of Mayo, and province of Connaught, in 
Ireland. They lie about ſeven miles from the 
ſhore, with a ſound betwixt them, and afford 
inſt all winds; but are not frequented, 
unleſs when ſhips are forced in by a tempeſt, 
ACHILLAÆEUM. See Croce, Cape. bn 
ACHILLEA, an iſland in the Euxine fea ;- ſitu 
ated oppoſite to the Boryſthenes; celebrated for 
the monument of Achilles, erected on it. It 
abounds with antiquitzes, but is uninhabited. 
ACHILLEUS, one of the two harbours of Cabo 
Matapan; anciently the promontory of Tanara, 
in the, Morea and "an Xa Turky ; the other 
is called Pſamatheus. e 
ACHIM, a parochial village near the Weſer, be- 
longing to Bremen and Verden, in Germany. 
It has a diſtri, called the Gohgericht of Achim, 
which lies on the Weſer, ſome parts of which 
are marſh land, but others 3 cham- 
paign; yet ſome again conſiſts of ſandy plains 
and mooriſh ground. It contains twenty-two 
villages and fix pri vate farms. 
ACHIN. See 'Acutm. | N 
ACH LAM, a ſmall village, about twelve miles 


from York, in England; remarkable only for 


being the place where the body of the emperor 


Severus was brought from York, where he died, 
to be burnt to aſhes, agreeable to the cuſtom of 


the times. 1 * WA 
ACHLAR, a river of the greater Armenia; other- 
- wiſe called Araſe, Caiacz, and by the ancients. 


 Araxis. 1 


- ACHMETSCHET, a ton in the peninſla of 


„and the reſidence of the 
{| ſon of the; chan. It. 
ſtands on the largeſt river in this country. Lat. 
4 o, N. Long. 33, 50, E. ag, 

ACH MIM, a eity of middle Thebaida, in Egypt; 


the crim of Tart 


anciently a biſhoprie, as appears by the coun- 


ci of Conſtantinople. This was the ſecond city 
built in Egypt, by the philoſopher Hermes, in 
he enter dert 542 e be 
6 ane, 


- 


& C 


' ACHOLLA, an ancient free city of Africa, be- 
longing to the Carthaginians. If the fite Ptole. 


lemy aſſigns this city be allowed, Elalia, fix 
miles north of Sheah, the ancient Ruſpee, upon 
the borders of a fertile plain, undoubtedly an- 
ſwers to It, © W 5.1 


ACHOR, the valley where | 
cattle, and all he had, reſided ; where the former 


were ſtoned to death, and the reſt burnt, &c, 
It is evident that this valley lay not far from 


Jericho, and that it lay on the north border of 


the tribe of Aſher. 5 | 
ACHONCAGUA, a very deep river of Chili, in 
South America; which has its riſe among the 
Cordillera or Ande mountains, and runs through 
ſome very confiderable ſettlements, having its 
banks caltivated with all kinds of products. 
ACHONRV, AcHEwRyY, or AconRyY, once a 
city and biſhopric, but fince united to Killala; 
and now only a ſmall village, in the county of 
Slego, and province of Connaught, in Ireland. 
Lat. 54, 10, N. Long. 8, 35, E. 
ACHRIDA. See Ocwrrp 4a. | - 5 11175 
ACHTKERSPELEN, a divifien of Frieſſand; 


in the diſtrict of Ooſtergo, and contains 8 pa- 


riſhes in it. ö 
ACH VR, a ſtrong city of Poland, defended by a 
caſtle, It lies on the river Vortklo, in the Vol- 
binia Inferior, on the borders of-Ruſha ;'to-which 
empire it is ſubject. Lat. 50, 29, N. Long. 
57, 40, E. One hundred and twenty-ſeven miles 
weſt of Rio w. A 
ACHZIK, a city belonging to the tribe of Aſher; 
by the Greeks called Ecdippa, and by the mo- 
derns Zib. * > val 1 
ACI, or JAct, a eity at the foot of mount Etna, 
ſtanding by the river Acis, near the fea. It is 
a poor place, but has # convent of: Dominican 
friars; and takes its name from the ſhepherd 
Acis, as well as the two following places, which 
have nothing worth notice, | WH 
ACI CASTELLO. | See Aer. y 
ACL TERRA. dee Aer 
ACINIPYO, a town of Bætica; its ruins, called 
Ronda la Viega, are to be ſeen near Arunda, in 
the kingdom of Granada. | | 
ACIS, a ver which riſes at once out of the earth, 
in à large ſtream, on mount Etna; about a mile 
from tho ſea, into whichit falls with great rapidity. 
Its waters are ſo. extremely cold, as to be reck- 
oned dangerous to drink; and likewiſe it is ſaid 
to have a poiſonous quality, which proceeds from 
its being impregnated with vitriol to ſuch a de- 
gree that cattle have often been killed by it. It 
: never. freezes, and yet ſometimes contracts a 
=», 1G, ' | . t 
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Achan, his children, 
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AcOLIN, two-rivers of 
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greater degree of cold than ice. This is the 
river ſo celebrated by the poets, in the fable of 
Acis and Galatea. It was here that Acis was 
ſuppoſed to have. been killed by Poly phemus; 
and the gods, out of compaſſion, converted him 
into this river, which ſtill retains his name. 
ACITANI, aa ancient people of Spain, who wor- 
ſhipped Mars by an image; whoſe head was ſur- 
'rounded by rays. | R 
ACKERSUNDT, a ſmall iſland on the ſouth f 
Norway, near Frederickſtadt. Lat. 59, 15. N. 
Long. 11, 15, E. zt 
ACLAMAR, a large lake in Turcomania; called 
Mantiana by Strabo, and by others Vaſtan or 
Adaunas. f N | : 
ACLEY, or AcLEcH, a place in the dioceſe of 
Durham j where a council of, biſhops was held 


Sept. 26, 788, and ſeveral 2 made con- 
gerning church - diſcipline. lies eleven miles 
ſouth of Durham. N ian 


ACSMETHA. See EcBAT ANA. if 
ACMODES, - or AMoDEa. See SHETLAND.. 
Theſe; ace mentioned by Pliny; and are un- 


- - . doubtedly the ifles of Shetland, in Scotland, in 


the Deucalidonian ſea, though taken by ſome for 
the Hebrides, or Weſtern Ade, of that king- 
dom. The largeſt of the Acmodes is Mainland. 
ACMONILA, a eity of Dacia, ſituated on the Da- 
nube, near Trajan's bridge. It was built by the 
emperor Severus, and lies twelve leagues eaſt of 
Femeſwaer, Alſo a biſhop's ſee in Phrygia 
Major, in Aſia, under the archbiſhop. of 1— 


ctcea, and on the confines of Eumenia. Lat. 39, 


20, N. Long. 
i 


y 10. N 


| IK E. | id 
AOL, a 815 at, near Canterbury which 


has a faiy on 


ACOLAS TRE, one of che ſmaller rivers in Ni- 


vernois, a government of France. n 
Nivernois, 3 government 
of France. 10 


| ACOMM a town of Mexico, in North America, 


fituated on a, high mountain, and defended: by a 
fortified caſtle; is ſubje@ to the Spaniards, and 


commonly called St. Stephen d Acoma. Lat. 


Fe 


„o, N. Long, 104, 15, MW. = 
CK, the moſt northerly county of Vir«- 
ginia, and alſo the largeſt in that colony; con- 
| taining two hundred thouſand, nine hundred and 
twenty three actes of land, but not ſo / populous 
as thoſe on the other ſide of the bay, and has. 
only one pariſh. It is a peninſula, and bounded 


on the north by Maryland, on the ſouth and 


eaſt by the Atlantic oc and on the welt by 
. the bay of Cheſapeak. The river, Cliſſooeites,, - 
and ſeveraLothers,, riſe. in. this. country... Cape: 


Y - 


— 


 ACQUA-PENDENT 
ing with water; a town near the river Pagha, in 


| 30 
Oharles is at the entrance of the bay, being the 
moſt ſouthern promontory of this count. 


AON A, ſmall town and caſtle in Lower Sax- 


ony, two miles from Deſſau. Lat. 51, 48, N. 
Long. 12, 40, E. | 


: ACO E, a port and town of Bithynia, on the 


-Evuxine- ſea, bear Heraclea Pontica. Lat. 41, 
0, N. Long. 28, 155 K 1 *. 1 
ACONIS, a mountain of Bithynia, in Aſia, near 
Hleraclea g; where the poiſonous herb, aconite 
/ grows in great quantities; and whence it has its 


name. * | 


| ACORE, à ſmall place of Beira, in Portugal. 


Lat. 40, 20, N. Long. 7, 15, W. 


ACOUEZ, a ſavage nation of Ladians, inhabiting” 


tome parts of Canada. ; 


* ACOUS, a ſmall, but che principal place in the 
valley of Aſpe, belonging to the bailiwic of Ole- 


ron; and principality of Bearn in France; near 


which place are ſeveral cold ſprings, 3 


thoſe of Eſcot. Lat. 43, 5, N. Long. 50, 


Ae, alittle toon in de county of Foix, and 


-goverament of the ſame name, in France, fitu- 


ated at the foot of the higheſt Pyrences. It has 
its name from the warm waters ncar it, which 


are greatly frequented and eſteemed. Lat. 
43, Fs Long. I, 40, K. n. : & 44 

or Dax, Ac TARBELLIE, or Au- 
"GVST-E,"a city of France, in a viſcounty of the 
fame name belonging to Gaſcony, on the river 
+ Adour, its the diſtrict of Auribat. It is the fee 
- of a bifhop, the ſeat of a judicature, à bailiwic, 
ad aa election. Its biſhop is under the arch- 


biſhop of Auch or Aix; has dioceſt, coi p 


ending two hundred asd ſorty- three pariſh 


with a revenue of fourteen thouſand livres, and 


s à tax of five hundred florins to the court of 


ome. Here are ſix convents, a college, and an 
hospital. The fortifications of the tow are in- 
conſiderable, and its caſtle of little ſtrengſh. 
Both in the city and its neighbourhood te w 
baths. Lat. 43, 4), N. Rods 1,510} E. 
ACQUA, a ſmalt place in the great duchy of Tuſ- 
ee To called from its warm baths, 

Lat. 43, 45, N. — 27 l.. 
ſo called from its abound- 


che territory of Orvieto, in Bologna, belonging 
to the eceleſiaſtical fate in Italy. It ſtands on a 
high rock, forty-fix miles north of Rome, and 
is the'fee of à bifhop. In'the town and neigh- 
8 | . —— churches _ convents. 
Lat. 44, 30% N. 2 17 n 
ACQUA FN LA, a celebrated foua- 
tai of Italy, an- Calabria- oiterior, a province of 
2 s. It is near the mouth of the river Cra- 
ta, and the ruins called Sibara Rouinata. 
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ACQUARTA, a ſmall town of Italy, in Frigana, 
a diſtric of Modena; 88 its oe i- 


cinal waters, It is 12 miles ſouth of the c y 


of Modena. Leong. It, 29, E. Lat. 44, 


24, N 
ACQUATACCTO, formerly AL mo, a ſmall river 
near Rome; _ the old Vis Appia, falling 
into the Tiber or Tivoli, a little below the Mons 


ACQUA VIVA, a ſmall-place in the territory of 
Bari, a —— of Naples, in Italy. Lat. 41, 
, N. Long. 16, 20, 8 | 


ACQUE. See Acqs. MW. | 

ACQUI, a fortified town, in a territory of the 
ſame name, on the river Bormio, near the place 
where it falls into the Ero; and conti to 
the Appenaines of Montſerat, in Italy. It has 
its name from the medicinal warm baths here, 
much reſorted to for cold diſtempers of all kinds. 
The ancients called it Aquæ Stateliz. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been built by a le inha- 
biting the Alps, which Livy calls Ligures Sta- 
telletas. It is the ſee of a biſhop, under the 
arclibiſhop of Milan. Though the waters here 
are boiliog hot, yet it is ſaid that a kind of 
graſs ſwims on the ſurface, of a fine green co- 


oer. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1945, 


and retaken by the Piedmonteſe in 1746, and 
"afterwards diſmantled by the French. It lies 
28 miles N. W. of Genoa. Lat. 44, 45, N. 


g. B, 40, 


. ae 2 
$ ACRA, or ACRE, is the laſt and moſt fouthern 
. .; city on the Phoenician coaſt, in Aſiatic Turky, 
_-tvatedin the tribe of Aſſer, at the N. W. en- 


trance of a bay; generally computed to be about 
3 \$agues/over, and 4 leagues deep. It ſtands 
ind very large and fertile plain, bounded on the 
N. at ahout a 2 miles diſtance, by the mountains 
ancientiy called Antilibanon; and to the E. by 
.the fine and fruittub hills of Galilee, about 10 


miles from this city. The ancient name of this 


y was Ake; or; as it as called in Soripture, 
cho. It was one of the plates out of which / 
Aſſor could not drive the ancient inhabitants, 
and ſecms always to have: retained this name 
among the natives of the country, for the pre- 
ſent» Arab, calb it Akka. The Greeks: gave it 


| -the dame of Ptolemais, from one of the Ptole- 


mies, kings of Egypt; and when, it was in the 
rag of che knights of St. John: of Jeruſa- 
em, it was called St. John d'Acre. As this 
port muſt always have been of great importance 
in time of war, the town has conſequently un- 


. - dergone great changes. It was taken in 636 by 


the Saracens. In 1104 the Chriſtians became 
maſters of it, under Baldwin, the firſt king of Jc- 
ralalem, by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe galleys. 
| : N n 


A C 


Ia 1187, Saladin, ſultan of pt, got poſſeſſion 
of it; ah in 1191, P 1, of France, and 
Richard king of England, retook it: but in 
1291, the Saracens a aulted and deſtroyed the 
city, that is, the fortifications ; which they aſter- 
- wards repaired. It was taken from them by the 
Turks in 1517, and is ſtill under their juriſdic- 
tion. This place may be conſidered as divided 
into three parts; that is, the old city, the new 
city, and the quarter where the knights and other 
religious orders had their convents. The pre- 
ſent town ſeems to ſtand on the ſpot of the old 
city, being walled at the S. W. corner, and 
walhed by the ſea on the ſouth and weſt ſides. 
It has a ſmall bay to the eaſt, which ſeems to 
hive been the ancient port, but is now almoſt 
filled up. There are great remains of this old 
port, within which ſmall ſhips anchor in the ſum- 
mer, and take in their loading. The preſent town 


is a mile in circumference, and hag no walls. To 


te N. and N. E. of this city, and of the port, was 
the quartef᷑ of the knights, and the religious orders, 
extending about three quarters of à mile from 
E. to W. and might be half a quarter of a mile 
broad. At the weſt end of it, there are ruins 
of a large building; and where, according to 
tradition, the palace of the grand maſter of the 
knights of St. ſoha, who retired to this place, 
after they loſt Jeruſalem, was erected. Towards 
- the eaſt end of the town was the houſe of the 
knights, and a ſtrong well-built church adjoining 
to it, ſaid to be dedicated to St. Joho. What re- 
mains of it is a low maffive building; and it is 
probable, that there was a grand church over it : 
in the vault of this building, is a relief of the 
head of St.“ John in a charger. Between this 
and the palace of the grand maſter, there was a 
very large and magnificent-nunnery ; ſome of the 
lofty walls of the convent are ſtanding; and the 
church is almoſt entire. When the city was 
taken by the Mahometans, it is ſaid, that the ab- 
beſs _ nuns, like thoſe of Scotland, cut off their 
| noſes to ſecure their chaſtity, and were inhu- 
manly murdered by the ſoldiers. Ia thi\\city 
alſo our king Edward I. when prince, receiving 
a wound with a poiſoned arrow, was cured by 
his wife Eleanor, by ſucking out the poiſon, 
North of this quarter is a foſſe, and, beyond it, 
what 1s called the new quarter of the city; but it 
did not extend fo far to the eaſt. To the north 
and eaſt of this, and to the eaſt of the quarter 
of the knights, are remains of a beautiful mo- 
dern fortification, carried on to the ſouth; though 
it was not ſo ſtrong in that part. There is a 
double rampart and foſſe, lined with ſtone : the 
inner rampart was defended with ſemicircular 
baſtions, At the eaſt end, within theſe fortifica- 
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| A C' 
tions, is a well, called-the fountain of Mary ; 
and there is great reaſon to think that the river 
Belus was brought through the foſſe, becauſe. it 
is mentioned in the account of the ſiege, that-a 
certain body of men attacked the city from the 
bridge, over the Belus to the biſhop's palace; 
and, if it was ſo, the city by this means — 
Some oye of the old channel 
t 


{till remain, together with the ruins of a ſmall 


bridge near the town, and of a larger, farther op. 


There are no remains of antiquity in the old city, 
except ſome veſtiges of the magmficent add lofty 
cathedral church of St. Andrew, whick had: a 
portico round it, and appears to have been a fige 
Gothie building. At a little diſtance to the 
N. W. are the remains of a very ſtrong building, 
called the Iron Caſtle, from which there ſeems 
to have been three walls by the ſea-ſide. The 
Greeks have a biſhop here, und a very good 
old eburch and convent. 'The Latin fathers of 
the holy ſepulchre have apartments, and a chapel 
in a kane, which ſerves as a convent; and all the 
Europeans live in this kane, except the Engliſh 
conſul. The Maronites and Armenians have cach 
of them a church, Ihe trade here, for the moſt 
part, conſiſts in an export of corn for Europe; and 
of cotton for Egypt, and other places; eſpecially 
on this coaſt. The merchants frequently carry on 
their trade by advancing money to the Arabs be- 
forchand, and taking the produce of their land. 
at very reaſonable rates, which gives the Euro- 
pean merchants a. great intereſt in the country.. 
Acra is now only a ſinall village, lying to 

S. of Tyre. Lat. 33, 35, N. Long. 36, 20, E. 


AC RA, a town on the coaſt · of Guinea, in Africa; 
where there is a Britiſh fort and factory. Lat. 


, N. Long. 2, W, 

ſand, over againſt. the mouth of the 
Tafna called the Acra of Scylax; and forms 
the modern port of. Harſhgoone, on the coaſt of 
Barbary, in the Mediterranean ; under which 
veſſels of the greateſt burthen He, with the great 


eſt ſafety: 


ACRADINA, one of the four quarters of Sy ta- 


cuſe, in Sicily, and heretofore a city. of. itſelf, 


ACR E, in the ancient geography, a town of Si- 


cily, whoſe inhabitants were called Acrenſes. 
It ſtood to the ſouth of Syracuſe, at the diſtance 
of 24 miles; near the place now called the mo- 
naſtery of. Santa Maria d' Arciaz on an eminence, 
as appears from Silius Italicus. The Syracuſans 
were the founders of it, according to Thucydi- 
dos, 70 years after the building of Syracuſe, or 
665 before Chriſt, Hence the epithet Acræus 


ACRAGAS, or AcraGas,. ſo called by the 


Greeks, and ſometimes by the Romans, but 


N more generally Agrigentum by che latter; Ea 


© town of Sicily. The town ſtqod upon a moun- 
"tain," at the confluence of the nega and Hyp- 
ſa, near the port called the Dock; and in the 
time of the latter, ſcarce a trace of all that fide 
"remained, In the year before Chriſt 584, the 
ople of Gela built Acragas, 108 years after 
building their own city. It took its name from 
the river running by it; and being but two 
miles from, enjoyed all the conveniences that 
could come by, the ſea, It was a place of — 
_ .;Nrength, — on the top of a very ſteep 
rock, and waſh 
Acragas, now called Fiume di ae eee and on 
the ſouth-weſt by the Hypſa ; with a citadel to 
the wulh- eaſt, externally ſurrounded by a deep 
gulf, which made it inacceſſible but on tho ſide 


next the town. It was famous for the tyrant 


Phalaris and his brazen bull. They were a peo- 
ple luxurious in their tables, and magnificent in 
- _ their dwellings; of whom Empedocles, in Dio- 
enes Laertius, ſays, that they lived to-day as 


If they were to dic to-morrow ; and built as if 


they were to live for ever. The country round 


the city was laid out in vine and olive yards, 
carried on a great 


Carthage. Long. 


zn the produce of which the 
and profitable commerce wi 
13, 30, E. Lat. 37, 20. 


on the ſouth ſide by the river 


A C RW: 
and Carope to the caſt, where the Sinus Caro- 


neus begins. ö An 
ACROCERAUNIA, See Curmzry Montidia. 


AARON, a territory on the Gold coaſt of Guinea, 


in Africa, bordering on the Fant ountry, 
The Dutch have any here, called ort Pa- 

tience; and under it is the village, inhabited 

_ only by fiſhermen, The other inhabitants are 
addicted to huſbandry, and ſell their corn to 
other countries. There is plenty of game, which 
is very commodious for the Dutch factory. 
This is called Little, Acron; Great Acron being 
farther inland, and a kind of a republic. 


. ACRO-CORINTH. The iſthmus of Corinth, 


which unites the continent of Greece with that of 
Peloponneſus. The citadel of Corinth, known by 
the name of Acro-Corinth, was fituated on a 
- high- mountain, between theſe Two. continents, 
which are there divided by a narrow neck of 
land; ſo that this fortreſs cuts off all communi- 
cation by land, from the inner part of the iſth- 
mus, and can awe, if well garriſo all Grecee; 
ing of on uſed 
to call it the fetters of Greece. 
ACRO POLIS, a fortreſs belonging to Athens, in 
European Turky, built on a ſteep rock, with 
only one aſcent. to it. At the bottom of it ſtood 


the rich. and beautiful temples of M 


Ninerra and 


ACRA TAPYGIA, SaLEN TINA, now Caro 
pr San Makita DI Levea; a promontory 
in the kingdom of Naples, to the ſouth-eaſt of 

Otranto, where formerly was a town, now 
_ oY in ruins, on the Ionian fea, over againſt 
the Montes Acroceraunii of Epirus. 
- . ACRATYH, a place in Mauritama Tingitana, now 5 
ſioppoſed to be Velez''de Gomara; à fortified. ; 
- town in the kingdom of Fez; with a citadel and 
.. commodious harbour on the Mediterranean, 
* ſcarce à mile diſtant from Penon de Veles, a \ 
- Spaniſh fort. Long. 5, W. Lat. 34, 45. }) ACSTED, or AcsTEDA, a town in the duchy of 
ACRE, or AERA, a ſea-port town in Syria, It 9 Bremen, in Germany, twenty-four miles to the 
was formerly called Ptolemais; and is a biſhop's Long. 8, 
ſce. It was very famous in the time of the cru- 
ſadoes, and underwent ſeveral fieges, both by the 
Chriſtians and Saracens. It is now an inconſide- 


Vi without wings. | 
RI, a ſmall town in the iſland of Sauto- 
rin, lying in the ſea of Candia in the Mediterra- 
nean. Lat. 36, 25, N. Long. 26, 1, E. 

ACS AR, or AMZARBA, a city of, Cilicia, in Aſia, 


AcRO 
On the river Pyramus; now ruined by the Furks. 
It lies eight miles eaſt of Flaviada. Lat. 38, 


Fo, N. long. 64, 20, E. | 
AC>OR; a town on the river Nile, in Egypt; © 


' famed for its earthen ware. 


north of Bremen. Lat. 53, 45, N. 


„230, E. 

A0 TIB, the ancient name of Cape Figalo, in 

| S Epyrus, a province of European. Turky; fa- 

rable town, being entirely ſupported by its har- : mous for the naval battle between Marc Antony 
bour, which is frequented by * of ſeveral na- and Auguſtus; in which the former, flying baſe- 
tions, It is 20 miles ſouth of Tyre, and 37 ly after Cleopatra, was totally defeated, Au- 
north of Jeruſalem. Long. 39, 25, E. Lat. $ guſtus built the city of Nicopolis in memory of 

1 7 * n 2” Ys this victory, and inſtituted the Actium games. 

- ACRIA, anciently a moſt commodious ſea- port of ® lt was formerly a conſiderable city, and adorned 

Lacedemonia; on one ſide of the mouth of the ( with a-beautiful;temple of Apollo; butis.now an 

Eurotas, as was that of Trinaſſus on the other G ordinary ſea - port town and promontory. 

| 1 * . 7 ACTON, Eaſt and Weſt, two villages in Middle - 

ſexrz fix miles from London. The firſt is noted 
for its medicinal wells. The pariſh-chorch is 

; in the other vill à mile to the weſt, in the 

. road to Oxford; but this place is only nes For 
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' foe genilemen's ſeats; Betwixt the two Ac - 


tons is Friar's-place. ; 1 
ACTON BURNEL., a village ia Shropſhire, 3 
miles from Great Wenlock ; which has a caſtle. 
In the reign of Edward I. a parliament was held 
- here, the Lords fitting» in the caſtle, and the 
Commons in a barn, belonging then to the abbot 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Shrewſbury, which 
is till ſtanding. - In this ſeſſion was renewed the 
famous act called Statute-merchant, 
ACUMOLO, æ ſmall place in the Farther Abruzzo, 
a province of Naples, in Italy. Lat. 39, 30, N. 
Long. 17, 20, E. | 
- ACWELL, a village near Oxford, in Oxfordſhire ; 
where are the veſtiges of an ancient fortification, 
called Acwell or Awell-cop; ſuppoſed to have 
been made by the Danes in 10105 when they 


this way through the Chiltern hills, and 0 


urnt Oxford. | 

ACZUD, a little town in Moldavia, in European 
Turky ; on the river Miſlovo, below the town 
of Bramlow. Lat. 46, 20, N. Long. 29, 10, E. 

AD AK, a lake of falt water, on the weſtern coaſt 
of the Caſpian ſea. 

ADAM, or AoDAm, a city, mentioned Joſh. iii. 
16, to be ſituated near Zaratan; where the wa- 


-rers divided for a dry paſſage for the children of 9 


Iſrael, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the Red- 
ſea before had done. See ZARAN TA. 


* 


> ADARETON, a. conſiderable iſland in the 


ADAMS HEIDE, a place in the government of . 


Old Natangen, and ſubdiviſion of Nordenburg; 
belonging to the kingdom of Pruſſia; which 
Wandlaken fold, in 1737, to king Frederick - 
William for 4, ooo dollars. Lat. 54, 10, N. 


Long. 22, 15, E. 
ADAN's-PI a high mountain of the Eaſt-In- 


dies, in the ifland of Ceylon; on the top of Q 


which they believe the firſt man was created; 
and there is the ſhape of a man's foot cut out of 
the rock, about five or ſix fegt in length, which 
they pretend is the print of his foot. And near 
this is a reef of rocks, which run over to the con- 
tinent, called Adam's bridge; for they ſay, it 
was made by angels to carry him over to the 
main land. However, we muſt obſerve, that 


theſe are European names; for the firſt man is 


not called Adam by the Kaſterns. 

ADANA, or -ADENA, a city of Cilicia, in 
Aſiatic Turky, ſituated about 30 miles eaſt of 
Tarſus. The country about ite is rich and fer- 
tile; and the ground produees ſuch fruits all. the 
year round as in other climates grow! only: at 
certain ſeaſons, particularly melons; cucumbers, 
pomegranates, pulſe, and berbs of all forts, Phe 
Winters here: ate very mild and ſerene ; but the 
ſummers are ſo bot that the inhabitants are 
obliged- to ſheltor themſelves ainong the maun- 

2 | 


" + * WO 
tains, called Cayaſſa; where they continue fix | 
months, amidſt ſhady trees, grottos, ſprings, &c. 
Oa the ſouth. fide of Adana, and at the foot of 
its walls, runs a large river called Choquen, on 
2 ſtands a _ built on a rock; and 

ittle, yet is very ſtrong, having a garri- 
fon of foldiers, who live in ir Frith t "ry 5 
and children, making forty or fifty families. In 
it is a round 144 60 feet in circumſe- 
rence, and forty. in depth. Going out of the 
town, on the ſame fide with the caſtle, you croſs 
a ſtately bridge of fifteen arches, in. the _ to 
the aqueducts; at the bottom of which are ſeve- 
ral wheels for drawing water from the Choquen, 
and which is conveyed,. by different conduits, - 
into all parts of the town. Few cities in this 
part of the world have a greater number of beau- 
. tiful fountains than this, which the learned Hu- 
_ etius ſuppoſes to have been called Adana, from 
Eden, on account of its fine ſituation and fruit- 
ful ſoil; it being reſorted to from all the tens 
of Cilicia, eſpecially thoſe ſituated on the moun- 
tains, for Its wines, corn, and other fruits. Ada- 
na is about eighteen miles from the Mediterra- 
nean. Lat. 37, 16, N. Long. 35, 132 Ec 
ADARE, a little town, in the county of Limerick, 
and province of Munſter, in Ireland, on the river 
Mage, a little above its influx into the 1 1 2 
0 


Van, or Wan, :.nciently Avenic, in Turcomania; 
on which are ſeveral tag and 2 — * 
of Armenian monks. 


* ADASA, a city of Judæa, near Beth-horon; where 


Wo © .* — . —_ 


udas Maccabæus overthrew and killed Nicanor, 
t. 31, 4, N. Long. 44, 40, E. 


| ADDA; a ſtream iſſuing from the lago di Coma, 


in the duchy of Milan; which, after running 
from N. W. to S. E. at laſt takes the name of z 
river; being then called the Adda; and falls 
into the Po, near Cremona, By a canal it has 
communicatiod with Milan. 8 
ADD A, or ABDva, a river riſing in mount Brau- 
lio; and falling iato the county of Bormio, 2 
lordſhip belonging to the ſubjects of the Griſons, 
at the foot of the Alps; whence it paſſes into. 
the Valteline, and thence into the lake of Como. 
ADD A, or Abts. See Apis. — 7 5 
ADD, or Gizza D'Anpa, a little r in 
the duchy of Milan, between the rivers Adda 
and Serio; in which territory is the town of 
Agnadel, famous for the great victory which 
Lewis XII. gained there over the Venetians in 


Acgog. 
\ ADDINGTON, a village in Surry, 3 miles from 
Croydon, and near Ewel; wboſe church (tho? 


” 
* 
. 


| years old, is yet very firm) is a very wregu- 
. 


- 


e A D 3 

a high ſpacious common, to which it gives its 
e The lord of the manor, in the reign of 
Henry III. held it by the ſervice of making a 
meſs of pottage in an earthen pot, in the king's 


kitchen, and Gerrying it to his table at his 


coronation ; © late as the coronation of 


Charles II. it was claimed to be performed by the 


then lord of the. manor, and the ſervice ac- 


N — 5 


not ſar from 


LE, a village in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 
Feeds; and rendered remarkable 


for a moor adjacent to it; where, in 1702, were 


- diſcovered the outlines of a Roman town, with 


many fragments of urns, and a large ſtone aque- 


duct; and at a little diſtance from thence is a 


' __ Roman camp, nearly entire, with remains of 


ADEA, a 


DEA, a 
on the 


ſome ſepulchral monuments. | | 
a province of Annian, on the eaſt coaſt of 
Africa, eee ALES 
vince of Upper Ethiopia, bordering 
ed-ſea. It was once ſubje& to the 


kings of Abiffinia, but now principally to the 


Turks and Portugueſe, It is a fruitful country; 


abounding in woods, and thoſe well ſtocked with 
cattle and fruit. The inhabitants are olive-co- 
loured, and originally Arabians. Magadona is 
their moſt noted town, pleaſantly ſeated, and 
much frequented by the. Portugueſe ; who bar- 
ter Indian commodities for honey, wax, and 
Abiffinian- ſlaves ; which laſt is their principal 


- merchandiſe. 


ADEBETH, an iſland, otherwiſe called Gez1- 


Rays, it is full of villages and ſtately palaces, 
w 


RATH; formerly Lachos, and the Golden Iſland, 
in the Lower- Egypt, in Africa. It is fituated in 
the Nile, about a league above Foua. Dapper 


ich yet can hardly be ſeen from the river, 


i b 
reaſon of thick lofty trees covering them all 


- 


ADEL, or the kingdom of 


round. 


tal city, a part of Ajan, or Annian, in Africa. 
It 1s bounded on the ſouth by Magadoxo; on 
the eaſt by part of the Eaſtern Ocean and the de- 


fart coaſt; on the north by the ſtraits of Ba- 


bel-mandel ; and on the weſt by the Gallees, 
ith the kingdoms of Dancari and Balli. The 
ing and all his ſubjects are Mahometans. The 


people along the coaſt, as far as Barbora, are fair 
or brown: 


2 blacker as you advance to- 
wards the N. W. They wear cotton garments 
from the waiſt dowawards, and have the reſt of 


their bodies bare: but- perſons of quality wear 


callico gowns, which cover the whole body. 


They love war, and fight with intrepid courage: 


but, not knowing how to make their weapons, 
. — uren them of the Turks, in exchan 
or 


ves. and ſpoil, which they get from. 
enemy. 


ZII A, from its capi- | 
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ADEL, 'the capital of the kingdom of the ſame 


8, 
ADELBODEN, a parochial villa 


name, fituated 300 miles ſouth of Mocha, Lat. 


5, N. Long. 44, 20, E. 5 
, in the canton 


of Bern, in Swiſſerland; fituated in a wine coun- 


try, but the mountains about it afford excellent 


paſturage, In its neighbourhood 1s a ſulphur- 


- ous ſpring, which is uſed in bathing; and in 1711 
a copper-mine was alſo opened here, but has 


| ADEN, or, as the Arabs call it, 


e 
- 


of Arabia Felix. 


fince been diſcontinued. At this place the river 

Kandel is joined by the Engſtlen. . 
ABYAN, or IBt- 
AN, is a confiderable trading port in the king- 
dom of Mocha, though formerly the capital of 
a kingdom of its own name, 120 miles 8. E. of 
Mocha; near the coaſt upon the ſtraits of Ba- 
bel- mandel, and the cape of its name. It is a 
large and populous city, but its vaſt trade hath - 
been in a great meaſure removed to Mocha; till 
then it was a place of vaſt reſort, with a large and 
commodious hayen, well fortified and frequented ; 
being conveniently fituated- in the center, be- 
tween the Perſian- gulph and the Red-ſea ; and 
eſteemed one of F 7 fineſt- and wealthieſt cities 
It is almoſt encompaſſed with 
high mountains on the land-fide, Some geogra- 
phers have told us, that it was ſeated on each ſide 
of a river which ran through it, and ſupplied it 
with water; whereas a modern traveller, who 
was there at the beginning of this century, ſays, 
that it is ſupplied with that uſeful element by 
means of an aqueduct, which conveys it from 
the adjacent mountains into-a beautiful canal, 


about a quarter of a league from the town, and 


from which the inhabitants are plentifully fur- 
niſhed with it. The — is ſurrounded with 
walls, now greatly decayed; eſpecially towards 


the ſea- de, except where they have ſupplied the 


=. 


E 


defect with ſome platforms, at proper diſtances 
with five or — ofs cannon, me of 
which are ſixty-pounders. Theſe are ſuppoſed 
to be part of the artillery which Soliman II. 
who took this place, and conquered moſt of the 
adjacent _— was forced to abandon, when 
the  Arabians ſtripped . him. of his conqueſts. 
Fhere is-no other way of coming to this city, 
from the land, but by a narrow road made on the 
ſea-fide, in form of a peninſula; at the head of 


which there is a fort, and corps de guard from 


to ſpace ; and, about a gun-ſhot lower, a 


a conſtant garriſon ; ſo that there is no poſſibilit 
of making a deſcent on that fide, Beſides theſe 
works, there is, on the ſame road, between the 
laſt fort and the town, a'third fort, guarded by 
another garriſon, and defended by 12 pieces of 
cannon, And, with regard to. the _—_— 
| which 


i 


. 

5 mw 

x _ © ſecond fort with forty guns, ſeveral batteries, and 
. 
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LY 


which is the only way of coming to the city, it $ 


is a bay, nine leagues in breadth, and, as it were, 
divided into two 2 the largeſt of which is at 
a good diſtance from the town; the leaſt lies 
near it, and is called the port. The laſt is about 
a league wide, reckoning from the citadel ; which 
commands it, with fifty pieces of cannon, to the 
peninſula above-mentioned, where the three forts 
Juſt deſcribed ſtand, Ships ride here in 18, 20, 
and 22 fathoms water. As for the city itſelf, 
it is very large, and hath till many fine houſes, 
with terraces on the top; but a great many others 
are now in ruins : but, from its preſent appear- 
ance, the town, with its advantageous fituation, 
ſeems to have been one of the fineſt, moſt con- 
fiderable, and important cities, as well as the 
chief bulwark, of Arabia Fœlix. The adjacent 
country is very delightful, though ſmall and nar- 
row, by reaſon of the hills that ſurround it; yet. 
both yield a fine proſpect and a very pleaſant | 
verdure. The Nubian geographer ſays, it was 
once. the 72 of commerce between the caſt + 


* 
i 
x 


and weſt; and modern authors take it for the 
Madoce of Ptolemy, or rather as the famed Ara- 
bian Emporium, celebrated by the ſame author, 
Sir Henry Middleton ſays, that the flone walls 
ſurrounding it were, when he viſited the place, 
in a good -condition : and adds, that the town 
lies expoſed, to the fea-ward, _ quite dry at 
low-water ; but that nature and art have both 


concurred to defend it, there being two vaſt | 


rocks, ſo craggy and ſteep, as not to he aſcended, 
but by one narrow path ; and that 2 0 and bat- 
teries are erected on them, well-furbiſhed with 
artillery and ammunition, The city, he ob- 
ſerves, is ſupplied with proviſions from the oppo- 
fite coaſts of Africa; for which purpoſe: they 
keep a conſtant correſpondence with the town of 
Barbora, The Turks took the city of Aden by 
treachery in the year 1538 ; and, with their na- 
tural brutality, hung up the king of it, as they 
had done that of Zibet, whoſe country they con- 
quered at the ſame time, and made it the ſeat of 
a begleberg. Nut the Arabians revolted, and are 
now under the protection us We king of Mo- 
cha; or, as others will have it, both are ſubjec 
do the king of Genen. Lat, 12, 20, N. Long. 
Behn C 80 
ADENBURG, See ALTENBURG. 3 
ADENSEN, a parochial village, in the principa- 
lity of Calenberg, and diſtrict of Adenſen, in 
Lower Saxony. | 
ADERBIGAN, a. province of Perſia ; bounded 
on the N. by Armenia Proper; onò the S. by 
Irac-Agemi ; on the E. by Ghilan ; and on the 
W. by Curdiſtan. The principal town is Tauris. 
15 from 43 to gt, E. at. 36 to 39, N. 
f OL, I. — O. 2. : | 
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ADERBORN, a town of Pomerania, in Germa- 
ny, a little below Stetin, on the Oder; ſubject 

to Sweden, n 

ADERBURG, a ſmall city of Brandenburg, on 
the Oder, nine leagues from Stetin. | 

ADERNO, in Latin Adranum, a ſmall place in 
the Val di Demino, a province of Sicily, at 
the foot of mount ZEtna ; aad watered by a river 

; of its own name. Here was a temple dedi- 
cated to Adranus, god of the Sicilians, kept 1 
above 1000 d of which Alia tells almo 

; To00 fables, Lat. 38, 5, N. Long. 15, 


N. | 
ADTABENE, a province of ancient Aſſyria. The 
whole country has been ſometimes called by the 
ſame name. See Lycvs. | 
ADIAZZO. See Ajaccio, 26G 
ADIGE, or ETscn, ancieatly called Athefis, a ri- 
ver of Lombardy ; riſing in the Tiroleſe, or 
Rhætian Alps, in the valley of Malſerheld, near 
Slurentz. It paſſes by Trent and Verona, S. of 
the former and E. of the latter; and, after re- 
ceiving the Ey ſſach, a league from Bolzana, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Adriatic Sea. It is the 


only conſiderable ſtream in Lombardy which 


does not fall into the Po. 

ADIRBEITZ AN, a province of Perſia, in Aſia, 
part of the ancient Media. It is bounded on 
the N. by the province of Chirvan; on the 8. 

by the provinces of Eyracagem and Curdiſtan, 
or the ancient Aſſyria; on the E. by the pro- 
vince of Gilan and the Caſpian Sea, and on tlie 
W. by Turcomania, | | 

ADIS, ancicatly a oy near Carthage, in Africa; 
which Attilius Regulus beſieged, and took, in his 
Carthaginian expedition. | 

ADLSBERG, a famous mountain and cavern, in 

the duchy of Carniola; belonging to Auſtria, 
27 miles from Fiume. About half way up the 
aclivity is the entrance into this large cavern, 

which is divided into ſeveral ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages. In the ſubterraneous paſlages of this cave 
you may rove above 2 miles, where are prodi- 
gious large places, or ſquares, in which houſes of 
conſiderable bigneſs, and even villages, might - 
ſtand. In ſome places alſo are uncommon depths. 
Many curious figures of ſtone, natural ftone 
theatres, bridges, Le are to be ſeen here; and, 
near the entrance of the cavern, the river Poig, 
which is about a mile's diſtance from it, iſſues 
aut of a mountain, runs into an aperture in the 
rock, and then glides off under the cavern. The 
grotto of St, Mary Magdalen, which hes about 


+ three quarters of a mile diſtant from the town of 


the ſame name as the cavern, is uncommonly 
beautiful. A perſon would imagine, he walks 
round the ruined walls of an old magnificent pa- 
5 | lace, 


* * 
« 


lace, of which a part appears yet 


1 
undamaged, 


and part broken, with ruined columns. 


 ADLSBERG, or ALDERSRERG,. 2 well-built 


market-town ; fituated at the foot of the betore- 


mentioned mountain, on which ſtands a citadel. 
"ADMAH, one of the five cities, ſuppoſed in the 


vale of Siddim, or Zoar; all of whom, except 
Bela, or Zoar, were deſtroyed by fire from hea- 


| © ven. Gen. xiv. 20. Deut. xxix. 23. Hoſ. xi. 8. 
ADMIR ALTY-ISLAND, an iſland, mentioned 


ADG, 2 handſome ſeat, belonging to the 


3 


in the account of the N. W. paſſage to Japan, 
fituated near Loms-bay ; whoſe weſtern ſhore is 
foul and ſhoally pretty far off at ſea, and its ſound- 
ee re Lat. 75, 5, N. Long. 55, 
Upland 
juriſdiction, in Sweden; ſituated on the Mater- 
lake, near Stockholm. 


ADOLPH-FREDERIKS-SCHACHT, a filver 
mine, in Sweden; which, between the years 1742 


— 


— 


-- which extends 


and 1747, produced 186 marks, 10 loths of ſilver. 
M, a territory on the Gold- coaſt of Guinea; 
ong both the rivers Chama and 


Ancober, 16 miles diſtant from each other. It 


s a republic, governed by 6 chiefs; but the inha- 


ADON, à populous village in the province of 


” 
- 
= 
\ 


fruitful country, near the 


n 3888175 Long. 19, 25, E. 


bitants are merely an aſſembly of thieves. There 


are ſeveral gold mines here. The ſoil * 
and fruiltful, and the rivers abound with fiſh, as 
does the paſture with cattle, 


Stuhl-Weiſſenburgh, in Hungary; fituated in a 


ube.. Lat. 47, 
NIS, or Apon1vs, a very remarkable river 


of Pheœnicia, near the city of Byblos ; which 


— 
1 


flows from mount Libanus, and is ſubject to in- 


undations; when, at certain ſeaſons, it is diſco- 


loured red; whence aroſe the fable of Adonis. 


ADOUR, a river of Gaſcony, in France; riſing 


in the mountains of Bigorre, at a place. calle 


Tremoula. It is navigable near Granade, in the 
2 x6 1" ha Marſan; and, through an opening, 


called 
15 means of a fJuice, it falls into the ocean, 

ere are two other little rivers in France of 
the ſame name, | | 


ncalt, whick was made for it in 1579; 


ARA, a little ſtrong ſea-port of Granada, and 


and biſhopric of Gaudix, in Spain, 23 miles S, 
of Gaudix. - 


ADRAMYTUM, now LaxDR Amr, called by 


the Turks Endromit, a city of Myfia, in Aſia- 
tic Turky ; fituated at the foot of mount Ida, 
between Antandros and Elæa, on a gulph of the 
ſame name, near its mouth. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſubje& to that of Epheſus ; and Hella- 
dius, biſhop of it, ſubſcribed to the Epheſian 


N 


— Lat. 39, 50, N. Long. 26, 20, E. 


0 ADRANA, a river of Germany, 


- 


WWD 
generally called 
Eder, in Upper Heſſe; which ſee. 4 | 


) ADRAON, Aba Aro, or CasTRUM BERNA R 


. 
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' 
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30, N. Long. 40, 10, 
AD RAS TIA, a town of Troas, in Aſia; fo called 


DI DE STAMPIs, a town of Arabia, in Aſia; 
formerly a biſhopric, under the archbiſhop of 
Botzra. This town is mentiphed in the 6th ſeſ- 
ſion of the council of Chalcedon. 


Lat. 2 
IO, E. 4 


| © from Adraſtus, who built it, and was famous for 
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ADRIA, or 
longing to the republic of 


the temple of Nemeſis and the oracle of Apol- 
lo. Lat. 39, 40. N. Long. 28, 30, E. 
ADRIA, by Pliny called Atria, a 
town of Il Poleſine di Ve, a province be- 
enice, in Italy. It 
is an ancient city of Gallia Tranſpadana; ſitu- 


ated on the river Tartaro, 26 miles S. of Venice. 


It was formerly a conſiderable place, and the ſec 


of a biſhop, which has been removed to Rovi- 
go, and gave name to the Adriatic Sea; but is 


now in a mean condition, by the inundations of 
the ſea and other caſualties, It lies about 5 
miles from the confines of the Eccleſiaſtical- ſtate. 
Lat. 45, 41, N. Long. 13, 15, E. 


ADRIANE, ApRIANSMOUNT, or SIERRA DE 


ADRIANE, a chain of mountains in Guipuzcoa, 


© a ſubdiviſionof Biſcay, in Spain: it has its name 
from the hermit Adrian, who reſided here. The 


road over it to Alaba and Old Caſtile is very 
difficult; juſt at its beginning is a darkiſh way, 
of between forty and fifty paces long, which has 


been cut through the rock ; after this you muſt 
aſcend a mountain -reckoned the higheſt of the 


© Pyrennees, Theſe mountains are little inhabited; 
but here and there ſome cottages of ſhepherds 


may be ſeen. * 


ADRIANOPLE, or HaDaIianoPLE, a large ci- 
ty, in a plain onsthe Maritz, in Romania, a 


province of European Turky. It was firſt called 
Areſtes; and had its preſent name from the im- 
provements made in it by the emperor Adrian, 
who repaired it in the year 122. Before his 
time it was called Aſcudam, and was the capi- 
tal of Beſſi. It is ſituated on a riſing ground; 
and, on the plain, at the foot of it, and partly 
ſurrounded with hills, the ancient city appears to 


\.- have ftood, where great part of the walls re- 


main, though they ſeem to be of the middle 


ages; and there are many inſcriptions, which 
mention the later Greek emperors who repaired 


them. The river Meritz, which is the ancient 
Heber, runs to the S8. of the town, and is joined 


by the other two rivers a little lower; one of 
- Which, called the Ardah, is navigable from Phi- 
lopopoli by floats, and muſt be g 
the conflux; the other is called the Tounſab. 
The Merits is vine river, when it is owe 


e Heber above 


\ 
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the other two, and is navigable down to Enos, 2 


town at the mouth of the river, which retains 
its ancient name; but as there are ſome ſhal- 


lows in the river they do not navigate it in the 


- ſammer-months. Adrianople is very delightful- 
ly ſituated, in a beautiful plain, watered, by three 
rivers. The ſhops, which are well-built and 
furniſhed, and the kanes, are within the city- 
walls, They have two or three beautiful 
moſques on the outſide of the city; the largeſt 
may vie with the beſt in Conſtantinople, and is 
buik in a good taſte, There are two moſques 

in the city, which were churches ; and there are 

two large verd antique pillars in the portico of 
one of them. This is one of the four royal ci- 
ties, which the grand ſigniors have made their 
reſidence, The ſeraglio is at the W. of the 
town and of the river Meritz, which runs both 
on the W. and S. ſides of the city; it is built 
on a fine plain ſpot. The city is governed by 


the janitzar-aga, who has an abſolute authority, 


both in civil and criminal affairs, It is a place 
of great trade, upplying all the country with 
oods, brought by land from Conſtantinople, and 
rom Smyrna and other parts by ſea, In 1360, 


- ſultan Amarath I. took it from the Chriſtians ; af- 


ter which time it was the reſidence of the Turkiſh 
emperors till they conquered Conſtantinople, 
It is built in a circular form, ſurrounded with 
walls and towers; being 8 miles in circuit, and 


has good houſes ; but the ſtreets are narrow, un- 
even, and very dirty. The emperor ſometimes 


comes to Adrianople, either for pleaſure or ſecu- 
rity, when it is not ſafe ſtaying at Conſtantino- 
ple on account of. war or the e. The 
things moſt worthy of notice in Adrianople are, 
ſome moſques, covered with copper, decorated 
with high and noblegtowers; with galleries, 
adorned with 4 variety of large hewn pil- 
lars, caſt pedeftals, and plates of metal; coſtly 
marble, neatly carved doors, fine fountains, ſtate - 
if entrances, and curiouſly-wrought tapeſtry. 

he great trade, to which the navigable river 
here very much contributes, has drawn to this 


place perſons of various nations. The circum- | 


jacent ſoil is extremely fruitful, © Sultan Selim's 
magnificent moſque, by ite ſtanding on the fide 


of a hill, in the middle of the city, is ſeen from 


every part,” On a hill, within the city, is a mu- 


rada, or monaſtery, of Turkiſh monks. Adri- 


anople is the ſecond city in the empire, and lies 
150 miles N. W. of Conſtantinople. Lat. 43, 
12, N. 28, 14, E. 
ADRIANS-W 


which great retnains are to be ſeen, between 
Dunbriton-firth and the firth of Forth, in the 


L, or GRanan's-Dyx®, of 


ſhire of Sterling, Scotland. This wall was built 
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by the Romans, as a fence againſt the incurſions 
of the northern marauders, or wild clans of peo-. 

e, in the Highlands, 

RUMETUM, now MAanoMETTA, a city 
built by the Phoenicians, and well fortified ; ſitu- 
ated in a fruitful country, between Carthage and 
the Syrtes : a council ſat here, A. D. 394. 

ADVENTURE-ISLAND, a ſmall iſland in the 
South Sea; lying in 17, 4, 9. Lat, and 144, 30, 
W. Long. called from the ſhip Adventure, 
= which Capt. Furneaux failed to the South- 


ADUGAK, one of the Lyſſie, Oftrovee, or Fox 
iſlands, See Fox-IsLANDs. | 
ADULAH, a mountain in Navarre, in Spain ; 
tying between Pamplona and St, Jean de Pied 
e Port, over which are a few paſſes into France. 


ADULIS, one of the chief ancient ports of 


Ethiopia, 
ADULLAM, a town to the weſt of Hebron, in 


the land of Canaan; mentioned frequently in 


the hi of David's flight from Saul. Among 
the kings ſlain by Joſhua, is mentioned the king 
of Adullam; a city aſſigned to the tribe of Ju- 
dah, Chron. xi. 35. A cave in its neighbour- 
hood is remarkable for the ſhelter David found 
in it. | | 

ADUR, a river. in Suſſex, which runs into the 
North Sea, near Adrington, 

ADWALTON, a village in the Weſt-riding of 
Yorkſhire, 5 miles S. W. of Leeds; with fairs on 
January 26, February 26, Thurſday in Eaſter- 
week, Thurſday fortnight after Eaſter, 'Thurſ- 
day month after Eaſter, Whit- Thurſday, and 
every Thurfday fortnight after, till Michaelmas. 

ADZEL; a mean place, in the general government 
of Riga ; now belonging to Ruſſia, Lat. 56, 


„N. 38, 5, | 
ADZENETA, a — cown of Valencia, in Spain; 
ſituated upon Mount Pegna Goloſa, which 
abounds in ſeveral forts of eſculent plants. 
ZEA, a city on the Phaſis, in Colchis, 15 miles 
from the Euxine Sea. Some geographers think 
this to be the ſame city as Æapolis, mentioned 
by Ptolemy. | 
A BORA, Kerne, (fee TALAYERA) a city of 
New Caſtile, in Spain ;-ſeated on the Tagus, 
12 leagues W. of Toledo, in the road to 
Liſbon. 1751 1} 
ADELFORS, a gold mine, in the pariſh of. Al- 
ſheda, in Jonkioping diſtrict; a ſubdiviſion of 
Smaland, in Sweden. It was diſcovered in the 
year 1738; and from its produce gold ducats 
were couned, x 


DE PSU Mf, an ancient city of Eubos, fimated 
between Chalcis and the promontory 


» 


W * ADE SSA, 


| A GADEs, or Z£6ATEs, three ſmall iſlands ly 


81 4 4 
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ZEDESSA, or Eos, formerly the capital city 
of Ematia, in Macedonia; ſituated on the river 
Erigonius, 32 miles W. of Pella, and 58 W. of 
Theſſalonica. The kings of Macedonia were 
buried here for many ages. The town is called 
Vodena, and the river Viſtritza. See EpEss A. 
Lat. 40, 20, N. Long. 48, 45, E. 


1 


Dl, an ancient and powerful people of Gallia 


Celtica'; who were poſſeſſed of all that part of 
France we now call Autunois, the greater part 
of the duchy of Burgundy, the territories of Ca- 


- rolois, Chalons, and Auxois. They had the pri- 


vilege of ſenators: of Rome, ſtiling themſelves 
the brothers of the Romans. 45-5 


ing on the W. ſide of Sicily, oppoſite: to the 
main- land between Marſella and Trapani. Their 
names are Levenzo, Favignana, and Maretamo. 
LEGZ, a town of Macedonia; once. the metro- 


polis of the kingdom, and the burying+place of 


their kings. Alſo an epiſcopal city ef Cilicia, 


under the archbiſhop of Anazarabenus, on the 


ſea- coaſt. It is now in ruins, [ax 
LEGIDA, now Caro p'IsTR1A, the principal 
| n in the N. of the territory of Iſtria; ſitu- 
ated in a little ifland, joined to the land by a 
bridge. In an inſcription, it is called Ægi- 


diss Inſula. Long. 14 20, E. Lat. 45, 50. It 


was afterwards called Juſtinopolis, after the em- 


peror Juſtinus. 


. 


| GEAN-SE A. See ARoHiPELAGO0-SEA. 
GINA, an iſland in the Archipelago 


„ belonging 

to European Turky ; anciently called CEone, 
and Myrmidonia. It lies in the bay of Engia, 
which derives its name from it: the iſland itſelf 


-+ having the ſame appellation through the cor- 


* 


- 
* 


is pilmires, or ants. Not far from its capital, 


ruption of ſailors. The ancient inhabitants, on 


-_ account of the pains they took in culti- 
- wating the land, were called Myrmidons; that 


which contains about 800 houſes, with a caſtle, 


are the remains of a magnificent ſtructure, pro- 


> 


1 


bably one of the two famous temples that for- 

merly: graced this iſland. Lat. 37, 41, N. 
Long. 23, 56, E. ries e 

GIRA, a city of ancient Greece; ſituated on a 

high hill, and almoſt inacceſſible; was the capi- 

| pr; of Achaia, and now ſuppoſed to be the ſmall 

village of Hyolocaſtro, it having been ruined by 


2n earthquake. 
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> - ſubdiviſion of Sudermanland; in Sweden. Lat. 


| 
{ 
U 


: 
, 
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ALI 


- ZELII-PONS, one of the fortréſſes near the wall, 


LSI. Sce ALosT, - 


 AMILIAN-WAY,. Via ZAEMILIA 


C 


509, 20, N. 18, 40, E. I 
A GOS-POTAMOS, a river in the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, falling, with a ſouth-eaſt courſe, 
into the Helleſpont, to the north of Seſtos; al- 
ſo a town, ſtation, or road for ſhips, at its mouth. 
Here the. Athenians, under Conon, through the 
fault of his colleague, Iſocrates, received ſo fa- 
tal a blow from the Lacedzmonians, under Ly- 
- ſander; in a ſea-engagement, as to coſt them their 
; liberty and their all. | | 
ALLEN, a diſtrict in Swiſſerland, belonging to the 
canton of Bern. This government, lordſhip, or 
county, after having been for ſome time ſubject 
to Savoy, came to the land- holders of the Va- 
ais; who, in 1536, exchanged it with Bern, 
for the diſtrict of Gundis; though others ſay, 
the city of Bern, affiſted by the people of Sanen 
and Oeſch, in che Burgundian war, took the 
caſtle, ſword in hand, and eraſed it to the ground; 
and the town and diſtrict were, in 1533, con- 
firmed to Bern. The diſtrict conſiſts of à tract 


of fertile hills and vales; producing excellent 


wines, and breeding large herds of cattle. There 
are ſeveral ſalt- ſprings in the diſtrit, which turn 


to good account; and four villages, or towns: 
that of Alen, or Elen, is a large market - town, 


ſeated on an eminence, which is the reſidence of 
the governor : it was, in 1749, greatly damaged 
an inundation. roi & 
A, a name frequently given to Jeruſalem, 


or rampart; or, in the words of the Notitia, 
through the line of the hither wall; built, as is 
thought by Adrian, Now Porteland, (Camden) 
in Northumberland, between . Newcaſtle and 
Morpeth. ow Th 


AMATHIA; the moſt ancient name given to 
_ that territory of Greece ; afterwards called Ma- 

cedonia. See MACEDONIA. | 
| » anciently 
the name of two conſular ways; the-one made 
M. ZEmilius Lepidus, who was conſul with 
Flaminius Nepos, in the year of Rome 566. 
It begins at, the bridge of Rimini, in the pro- 
vince of Romagna, in taly, where the Via Fla- 
minia terminated, paſſed through Ceſena, Forli, 
Faenza, Imola, Bologna, Modena, Reggio Pia- 
cenza, Parma; and extended as far as Aquileia. 


) The other Via Emilia was paved by M. ÆEmi- 
lis Scaurus, cenſor, in the year of Rome 644; 
and paſſed through Piſa, Luna, Sabbatii, and 
and other towns, to Dertona, or Tortona. No- 
thing can be more pleaſant, than the ZEmilian 
Way from Bologna to Bertinero ; it has the ap- 


both 
ſides 


GIS, the metropolis of Macedonia. 
AGIUM, à city in Peloponneſus, in Greece; 
where the Greeks rendezvouſed, in order for the 
invaſion of Troy. It became the metropolis of 
EFT e 
:  ZEGESTAWIK,: a good harbour, about half a 
mile from Sodertelge, a town in Suder-tarn, a 
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© Pearance of a continued garden, being on 


E T 
ſides decorated with lovely eminences and fields, 
covered with fruit-trees. It is 3 ſtraight, 
and fo broad that two coaches, can paſs a- hreaſt. 
ZEMINIUM, a city of ancient Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Luſitania, now Portugal, near the nor- 
thern bank of xy Pract a little to the ſouth of 
Talabriga. a 

AMONIA, the ancient name of Theſſaly. 

ZENON, a town (mentioned John iii. 25 

ſtood near Salim, about 8 miles ſouth o 

lis. ä N 
ZOLLE-INSULZ®, now IsoLE DI LiPAR1, 
ſeven iſlands, fituated between Sicily and Italy; 
ſo called from Æolus, who reigned there about 
the time of the Trojan war. The Greeks call 
them Hephæſtiades; and the Romans Vulcaniæ, 


which 
ytho- 


from their fiery eruptions. They are alſocalled Li- 


aræorum Inſulz, from the chief if}and, Lipara. 
ZA.OLIAN-ISL ANDS, lie off the coaſt of Sici- 
ly; in the Tyrrhenian or Tuſcari Sea. They 
are alſo known by the name of the Vulcanian 
Iſlands ; becauſe ſome of them have volcanoes. 
See LĩyARL and STROMBOLO, * | 
AEOLIS, or'A0L14, the ancient name of part of 
the W. coaſt of Aſia Minor, in Aſiatic 
contiguous to Phrygia Minor, by which it is 
bounded on the N. the Ægean or Zolian Sea 
terminates it on the W. Ionia on the S, and 
Lydia on the E. It was only a narrow tract of 
land; but conſtituted the proconſular Aſia in 
the time of the Romans. Its chief cities were 
Elæa, Myrina, Cuma, and Phocea. 
AARDENBURG. See AR DEN BURG. 
ARDING; or Ex Disc, a government, with a 
imall town of the fame name, in Lower Bava- 
ria, in Germany; ſituated on the banks of the 
little river Sempt, and produces the beſt grain in 
all Lower Bavaria. In 1632 the greateſt part 
of the town was ſet on fire by the Swedes; and, 
in 1648, entirely laid in aſhes by them. 
RIA, a name given by the Greeks to Egypt. 
ERNEN, in Latin An ac num, a large village in 


the Valais, in Swiſſerland ; ſurrounded by a wall, 


and the houſes are lated. - It is the principal 
town of the tything, and in its council-houſe 
are held the mecting. With this town is incor- 
porated another village on the Deuſh-hill, other- 
. wiſe ftiled Auf- deiſch, or Deiſtalden; and in 
Latin, Mons Dei; at the foot of which hill is a 
lafty ſtone- bridge over the Rhone, 
ARSCHOT. Axschor. 
TH. See Arn. | 
ATHIOPIA; See ETr10214. | 
£ETHRA, a tiver in South Halland, in Sweden, 
near the town of 3 - it iſſues from the 
e 


Alſung-lake, and empties itfelf into the ſea. 
ETHUBA, er us 4 


THUSA, or Æous a, a little iſland, mentioned 


| 1. 1. No. 2, 


urky ; 
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whole radius is 14 os 15 miles, 
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by geographers, lying a little to the weſtward of 
Lopaduſa, on the _ of Africa Proper. 
ATNA, (in the Itineraries ErHNA, ſuppoſed 
from a9, to burn; according to Bochart, from 
Athuna, a furnace, or ÆEtuna, darkneſs), now 
Monte Gibello ; a vulcano, or burning moun- 
* Sicily, ſituated in Lat. 30, N. Long. 
15, E. a 
This mountain, famous from the remoteſt an- 


tiquity both for its bulk and terrible eruptions, 


ſtands in the eaſtern part of the iſland, in a very 


extenſive plain, called Val Demoni, from the 


notion of its being inhabited by devils, who tor- 
ment the ſpirits of the damned, in the bowels of 
this vulcano. | | 
Concerning the dimenfions of mount Ztna, 
we can ſcarce extract any thing conſiſtent, even 
from the accounts of the lateſt and moſt inge- 
nious travellers, Pindar, who lived about 435 
years before Chriſt, calls it the Pillar of Heaven, 
on account of its great height, All modern 
writers likewiſe agree that this mountain is v 
high and 2 karge; but differ exceſſivel both | 
as to its height and magnitude: ſome making . it 
no leſs than 12 miles high, others 8, others 6, 
ſome 4; while Mr. Brydone and Sir William 
Hamilton, who lately aſcended to its higheſt ſum- 
mit, reduce its height to little more than 2 miles; 
nay, by ſome it is reduced to 10,036 feet, ſome- 
| What leſs than 2 miles. No leſs remarkable 
are the differences concerning its circumference : 
ſome making it only 60-miles rgund, others 100; 
and Signior Recupero, from whom Mr. Bry done 
had bis information in this reſpect, affirms. it to 
be no leſs than 138 miles in circuit. 
We are ſorry to detract ftom the merit of Mr. 
- Brydone, or to involve in obſcurity what he hath 


been at ſo much pains to elucidate; but every 
Perſon, who compares the account of mount 
- £tna's circumference, given by Signior Recu- 


pero, and to which Mr, Brydone ſeems to have 


- allented, with its apparent cireumference, on the 


map prefixed to that gentleman's Tour through 
Sicily and Malta, muſt at once be ſtruck with 
the prodigious diſparity, Indeed, it is plain 
that in the map the geographer hath not left 
room for any ſuch mountain; nor can we help 
thinking that, by comparing the diſtances. of 
ſome of the Sicilian towns from one another, 
Signior Recupero's dimenſions will be found 
enormouſly exaggerated, Certain it is, that 
there the geographer hath placed Catania, which 
ſtands at the foot of mount ZEtna, on one fide 
no more than 28 miles from the moſt diſtant 

iat of the river — 2 V forms the 

ndary on the te ſide; at a circle, 
— - muſt encompaſs 


mountain to between 80 and go 


— 
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_ + ab med Poss as o enn polhbly think ir cccu- 
pied by the baſis, of mount — Thus we 


| with reduce the circumference of this famous 
miles; and even 


hen wr do fo it muſt ftill be acknowledged to 
But if we are embarraſſed with the circum - 
ference of Etna, we are much more ſo with 


the aceounts relating to its height; and one cir- 
. comftance particularly creates almoſt inſur- 


__ .. mountable difficulties, It is agregd upon by all 


- travellers; and, —. we reſt, by Sir William 
Hamilton, that from Catania, where the aſcent 


firſt: begins, to the ſummit, is not leſs than 30 


miles. The deſcent on the other fide we have 
no account of; but, whatever ſuppoſition we 


make, the height of the mountain muſt be pro- 


- digious. If we it likewiſe to. be 30 miles, 
f — that 3388 be r — by an 
equilateral tri „ cacly of whoſe ſides is 30 
miles, we ſhall an amazing elevation in- 
© deed, no leſs than 26 miles cular !—Such 
à height 


Contract 


oy 


begin with allowing 10 


the road, occafioned by the mequalities of the 


mountain; and, ſuppoſing 


the deſcent on the 


- other fide to be ſomewhat ſhorter, we may call 
. iv 15 mites. Mount ina wilt now be repre- 


Ul 


Fented by à ſcatene triangle, whoſe bafe is 30 


miles, its : fide ao, and its ſhorteſt 15; 
fiom which = 5850p we ſhatl ſtill find its 
- height to be between 8 and 9 miles. This is 


ill incredible; and, when all the various rela - 
height of Etna are com- 


_ pared, we hope it will not be thought preſum 


toons in us to give it as our opinion, that the 


— 


7 
o 


— 


* 


- Foot it is very hot; farther up more temperate; 


of 8 


A 


4 


true dimenſions of this mountain are as yet un- 
non. ww | A 4 


Concerm | the product. and general appear- 


ane of this valcano, authors are much better 
| d. rney from Catania to its ſum- 
mit has been lately, deſeribed by 
lets, M. D'Orviile, Mr. Brydone, and Sit Wil- 
nam Hamilton. 
mountain affords an epitome of the different cli- 


The jou 
three travel - 


Alt thefe agree that this fingle 


mates throughout the whole world: towards the 


more and more cold the 


and — 
l we cend. 22 ; 


2 


covered- with ſnowy; thence the whole 


— * hg - _= — — — — — 4 — 


is ſupplied witk that articte, ſo neceſſary 
in a hot climate, and without which the narives 

- fay Sicily esu not be ithabited. So great is 
me demand for this commodity that the bithop's '3 


— all credibitiry we muſt F 
the fides of our triangle in proportion 


doo its bafis, We ſhall 
miles for the difference between a ſttaight line 


from Catania to the fummit, and the length of 0 


ally to incteaſe ip height, 
tain, 


appeared lone and firm, Mr, Hamilton 


XF T | 
revenues, whiclr are conſiderable, ariſo from the 
ſale of mount Ætna's ſnow; und be is: ſaid to 


draw 10001, a year from one ſinall portion, ly - 
ing on the north-fide- of the mountains | Great 
quantities of ſnow and ice are likewiſe exported 
to Malta and Italy, making a conſidetable brancli 


of commerce. On the north fide of this ſnow y 
region Mr. Brydoae was aſſured that there are 
ſeveral ſmall lakes which never thaw; and that 


the ſnow, mixed with the aſhes and falts of the 


mountain, are accumulated to a vaſt depth. The 


quantity of falts contained in this mountain, he, 
with f 
ſon 
cereaſes the coldneſs of ſnow to à ſurpriſing de- 


t probability, conj sto be one rea- 
tlie preſervation of its ſhows; for ſalt in 


gree. In the middle of the ſnowy region ſtands the 


great crater, or mouth of Tina; from which, 


_—_ contrary to the uſual mode of travellers, 
we ſhall begin our particular account of this 
mountain. Sir Witham Hamiſton deſcribes the 
crater as a little mountain, about a-quarter of a 
mile ndicular, and very ftcep; fituated in 
the middle of a-gently inclining plain, of about 
9 miles in cireumference. It is entirely formed 
of ſtones and aſnies; and, as Mr. Hamilton was 
informed by ſeveral people of Catania, had been 
thrown up about 25 or 30 years before the time 
(1769). be viſned Atona. Before this moun- 


tan was thrown up there was only a prodigious 
- . chaſm, or gulph 


„ in the middle of the above- 
mentioned plain; and it has been remarked, that 
about once in 100 years the top of AÆtna falls 
in; which undoubtedly muſt be the caſe at cer- 
tain periods, or the mountain obliged. continu- 
—— —. little moun- 
bg ke every pore, 

{and his 


In the 


emitti 


co ions went up to the vory 


middle is a hollow, about 2 miles and x half in 


circumference, according to Mr. Hamilton; 
3 mites and a half, accorting to Mr. Brydone; 


* and g or 4, accordmg to M. D'Orviſle. The 


— 


- 


inſide is cruſted over with falts and ſulphur of 
different colours. It goes theivrang down from | 
the top like an inverted cone; the depth, in Mr. 


- Hamilton's opinion, nearly correſponding to the 
: height of the little mountain From many 
| pon of this ſpace iſſue volumes of fulphureous 


moke g which, being much heavier than the cir- 
cumambient air, inſtead of aſcending in it, roll 
down the fide of the mountain, till, ing to 
a more denſe atmoſphere, it ſhoots off hbrizon- 
tally, and forms a large tract in the air, ardord- 


ing to the ditection of the wind; which, bap- 
piii for our traveliers, cartieu it-exattly to the 


ſide oppoſite to which they were placed. Ia the 


middle of this funnel is the tyemendous and un- 


133 
Pa SF + : Fathomrable 
- 
d . 8 


. fathomable 
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gulph, ſo much celebratedia all ages, 


both as the terror of this life and the place of 
puniſhment in the next. From this gulp con- 


tinually iſſae terrible and confuſed noiles ; which, 


a eruptions, are incrtaſed to ſuch a degree as 


ter is probably very 


to be heard at a prodigious diſtance. Is diame- 
ifferent at different times : 


for Mr, Hamilton obſerved, by the wind clear- 


ing away the ſmoke from time to time, that the 


- Invert 


hollow cone was contracted. almoſt to a 
int; while Mr. ille and Mr. Brydone 
und the opening very arge. Both Mr. Bry- 


done and Mr. Hamilton ſoùnd the crater too hot 
to deſcend into it; but Mr. D*Orville was bold- 


er-: and, accordingly, he and his fellow-travel- 


ler, faſtoned to ropes, which two or three men 
held, for ſear of accidents, deſcended. as near as 


flames and ſmoke, which 
every fade, and à gree 


poſſible to the brink. of the gage. ; but the ſmall 
iſſued from it on 
n ſulphur, and pumice- 


todes quite black, which covered the margin, 
would not permit them to come ſo neat as to 


_ have a full view. 


They only ſaw diſtinctly in 


the middle, a mals of matter which roſe, in the 


. ſhape 


of a cone, to the height of above 60 feet ; 


and which, towards the baſe, as far as their fight 
could reach, might be 600 or 89g, While they 


were obſerving 


this ſubſtance fome motion was 


perceived on the north ſide, oppoſite to that 


whereon they ſtood; and immediately the moun- 


' tain-began to fend forth ſmoke and aſhes. This 


not continue; but, a 
as if to give it vent 


eruption was preceded by a ſenſible increaſe of 
of its internal roarings; which, however, did 
a moment's dilatation, 


mer tranquility ; but as it Was by no means pro- 
per to make a long ſtay ia ſueh a place our tra- 


0 vellers immediately returned to their attendants. 


On the ſummit of wonnt tn 


obhſerves that he wus ſenſible of a. Giſſteulty in 


| reſpiration, from: che too great 


ſubtilty of the 


air, independent of what aroſe ſrom the ſulphu- 
teous ſmoke of the mountain. Mr, Brydone 5 


takes no notice of mie; which probably aroſe 


from the air being in à more rarefed Rate at 


the time of Mr. Hamilten's obſervatien than 


4 2 - 


oy * — — — =_— RY 
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e vulcano reſumed its for- | 


Mr. Hamilton 


as if ſeen on a map. 


the ſea on the other fide, forming a vifible 
in the air; which, as the ſun, riſes above the ho- 


A 7 


ny abſerved, as they aſcended in the night, that 


tlie number of ſtars appeared infinĩtely increaſed, 
| , and the light of each of them appeared brighter 


than uſual; the whiteneſs of the milky way 
was like a pure flame, which ſhot acroſs the 
heavens; and, with the naked eye, they could 
obſerve cluſters of ſtars that were inviſible from 
below. Had Jupiter been viſible, he is of opi- 
nion that ſome of his ſatellites might have been 
diſcovered with the naked eye, or at leaſt with 
a very ſmall pocket-glaſs, He likewiſe took no- 
tice of ſeveral. of thoſe meteors, called falling 
ſtars ; which appeared as much elevated as when 
viewed from the plain: a proof, according to 
Mr. Brydone, that © theſe bodies move in re- 


| gions much beyond the bounds that ſome phi- 


lophers have aſſigaed to our atmoſphere.” 


To have a full and clear proſpect from the ſum- 


mit of mount Ætna it. is neceſſary to be there 
before ſun - riſe; ad dhe vapour raiſed by the fun 
in the day - time will obſcure. every qhject: e- 


. cardingly. our travellers took care to arrive there 
eatly enough; and all agree, that the Oy of 


the pol] 
r 


view of Calabria, in Italy, with the ſea beyond 


from thenee cannot be exp 
. Brydane and. Mr. Hamilton had a 


it; the Lipari iſlands, and Stromboli, a vulca- 
no, at about 0 miles diſtance, appeared juſt un- 
dex their feet ; the whole iſland of Sicily, with 
its rivers, towns, harbhours, &c. appeared diſtinct, 
„ a dicilian author, 
affirms, that the African coaſt as well as that of 


Naples, with many of its iſlands, have been diſ- 
covered from the top of Ætna. The viſihle ho- 
rizůon here is not leſs than 809 or g00 


miles in 
diameter. The pyramidal ſhadaw of the moun- 
tain reaches acrols the whole xland, and far — 
tra 


rizon, is ſhortened, and at laſt confoed. to the 


neighbourhood of Ana. The moſt. beautiful 
part of the ſcene however, in Mr. Brydone's 


opinion, is the mountaia. itfelf, the iſland of Si- 


Cily, and che numerous iſlands lyiag round it. 
Tbaſe laſt ſeem to he cloſe to the ſxirta of Aua; 
| thediſtances appearing reduced to nothing. This 


| 1 divided 2 5 05 — 
might properly enough be. diſtinguiſhed 
names of Torrid, Temperate, and 1 2 
are however knowa by the names of 
monte ſe, or Regione Culta, the cultivated. or 
| fertile region 3 the Sylvoſa, woody or temperate 
none; abd the Regione Deserta, the frigid, or 
deſert zone, or region. All theſe are plaply 
diſtingoiſhed from the ſammit. The Regione 
Deſeria is marked ont by à circle of ſnow and 
ice, which extends on all ſides to tlie 2. 


of Mr. Brydone's; the barometer, as obſeryed 
by the former, ſtanding at 18 inches and 10 
lines; by the latter, at 9 inches, 64] lipes, In 
 theſ&high regions there 1s generally a very vio- 
leat wind; which, as all our travellers: found it { 
- conſtantly blowing from the ſouth, may paſſibly 
de commonly direftrd from that point. Here 
Mr. Brydone's thermometer fell to 27 The 
dope of tus being above the common regien of 
- vaponirs che beayens appear with encerding 
_ - great" ſplendor, Mr. Bry done und his compa- 
- 62 ' 2 
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of about 8 miles, beginning at the foot of the 
crater, Greateſt part of this region is ſmooth 
and even. This is immediately (ſucceeded by 


the Sylvoſa, or woody region; which forms a 


© Circle of the moſt beautiful green, ſurrounding 


1 


the mountain on all ſides. This region is va- 
riegated with a vaſt number of mountains, of a 


n 
and tanſey; and was informed by 
that — 21 the ſeaſon (he viſited Fiona in 


his g ide 
une, 


1769) there are a great many curious plants; 


and in ſome 2 rhubarb” and ſaffron in great 
plenty. In Carrera's Hiſtory of Catania there is 
a liſt of all the plants and herbs of Etna in al- 


1 order. This region is extolled by 
r. Brydone as one of the moſt delightful 
ſpots on earth. He lodged for a night in a large 
cave near the middle, formed by one of the 
moſt ancient lavas. It is called La Spelonca del 
Capriole, or the Goat's-cavern; becauſe it is fre- 
uented by thoſe animals, which take refuge there 
in bad weather. Here his reſt was diſturbed hy 
a mountain, thrown up in the eruption 1760. 
It diſcharged great quantities of ſmoke, and made 
_ "ſeveral _— ons, like heavy cannon fired at a 
diſtance; but they could obſerve no appearance 
of fire. This gentleman likewiſe viſited the 
| - eaſtern fide of the Regiote 2 intending to 
have aſcended that way to; the ſummit, and de- 
ſeended again on the ſouth fide to Catania, but 
found it impracticable; though, what the inſur- 
. © movntable difficulties were he does not mention. 
On this fide part of the woody region was de- 
ſtroyed, in 1755, by an immenſe torrent of boil- 
Jing water, Which iſſued from the great crater. 
Its traces were ftill very viſible, about a mile and 
an half broad, and in Sts places more. The 
ſoil was then only beginning to recover its vege- 
tative power, which, it ſeems; this torrent bad 
"deſtroyed for 14 years. Near this place are ſome 
beautiful woods of cork and ever-green oak, 
growing abſolutely out of the lava, the ſoil hav- 
ing hardly filled the crevices; and, not far off, 
our traveller ' obſerved: ſeveral little mountains 
' - that ſeemed to have been formed by a late erup- 
tion. Each of theſe had a regular cup, pr cra- 
ter, on the top; and, in ſome, the middle gulph, 
or Voragine, as the Sicilians call it, was ſtill 
open. Into theſe gulphs Mr. Brydone tumbled 
- down ſtones, and heard the noiſe for à long time 
after. All the fields round, to à confiderable 
- diſtance, were covered with large burnt tones, diſ- 


conical form, thrown up by Ætna in thoſe _ 
tions which burft out from its ſides. Mr. Ha- 
milton counted 44 on the Catania ſide; each 
Having its crater, many with large trees, flouriſh- 

- 10g both within and without the crater. All 
© theſe, except a few ofl a te date, have acquired a 

© wonderful degree of fertility. The circum- 
ference of this zone, or great circle, according 
to Recupero, is not leſs than 70 or Bo miles, It 
is evety where ſucceeded by the Regiohe Culta ; 
which is much broader than the reſt, and extends 

on all fides to the foot of the mountain. Here 
terrible deyaſtations are ſometimes committed 
. © bythe eruptions; and the whole region is like- 
_ wiſe full of conical mountains thrown up by 
them. The circumference of this region is, by 
© Recupero, reckoned 183 miles; but we have al- 
© ready given dur reaſons for rejecting theſe di- 
© menhions. This region is bounded by the ſea 
to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt; and on all other 
. ©" fides by the rivers Smetus and Alcantara, which 
form the bobndaries of mount tna. About a 
mile below the foot of the great crater, are found 
the ruins of an ancient ſtructure, called II Torre 
de Flloſoſo; by ſome ſuppoſed to have been 
© built by the philoſopher Empedocles, who took 
up his habitation here, the better to ſtudy the 
nature of mount tna. By others they. are 
ſuppoſed to be the ruins of a temple of Vulcan, 
They are of brick, and ſeem to have been orna- 

© mented with marble, - Somewhere in this region 
alſo Mr. D'Orville found a great oblong block 
of poliſhed marble, 8 or 10 feet high, and 3 or 
Athick; though how it came there, was quite 
unaccountable to him. From Mr. D'Orville's 
and Mr. Brydone's accounts, we muſt reckon 
this part of the mountain pretty ſteep; but Mr. 
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Hamilton ſays, that the aſcent was ſo gradual F. ': charged from theſe little vulcanoes. The woody 
at not to be in the leaſt fatiguing 3 and had it region, eſpecially the caſt ſide,· called Carpinetto, 
not been for the ſnows they might have rode on abounds with very large cheſnut- trees; the moſt 
” their mules to the very foot of the crater,” The remarkable of which has been called, from its 
woody region deſcends 8 or ꝙ miles below the ſize, Caſtagno de Cento Cavalli, or cheſaut-tree 


of an hundred horſe. Mr. Brydone was great- 
ly diſappointed at the fight of this tree; as it is 
only a buſh of five large ones ing together : 
but his guides aſſured him that all theſe five 
were once united into one ſtem; and Signior 
10 — mary noms that he himſelf had been at 
- the--expence” of carrying up peaſants, with tools, 
to dig round this buſh of trees, and _ 


Regione Deſerta; but differs greatly in the tem- 
"perature of its elimate. Mr. Hamilton obſerved 

- " gradual deereaſe of the vegetation as he ad- 
vanced; the under part being covered wich large 

* e —— grew Amore —— as” he 
 approa the third region; at laſt t _ 
netated into the ſmall ends of the northern cli- 
wat. He alſo obferved quantities of juniper 
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the ſlems vnited below ground in one root, The 
circumference, as meaſured by Meſſts. Brydone 
and Glover, who accompanied him, amounted to 
204 feet. Another of theſe, about a mile and a 
half higher on the mountain, is called, Caſtagno 
del Galea :_ it riſes from one ſolid ſtem to a con- 

fiderable height; after which it branches out, 

and is a much finer obje& than the other: this 

was meaſured 2 feet above the ground, and found 

to be 76 feet in circumference... A third, called 
Caſtagno del Nave, is pretty nearly of the fame 

ſize; and Maſſa, one of the maſt eſteemed Sicilian 

authors, affirms, that he has ſeen ſolid oaks there, 

upwards of 40 feet round. All theſe grow on a 
- thick, rich ſoil, which ſeems originally to have 
been ſormed of aſhes thrown out by the moun- 
tain, Here the barometer ſtood at 26 inches, 5 

lines and an half, indicating an elevation of near 

4000 feet, The Piedmonteſe diſtrict is covered 
with towns, villages, monaſteries, &c.;,and, js 

well peopled, notwithſtanding the danger of ſuch 
a ſituation-z. but the fertility of the {oil tempts 
people to inhabit that country; and their ſuper- 

ſtitious conſidence in their ſaints, with the pro- 
penſity mankind have to deſpiſe danger which 
they do not ſee, render them as ſecure there as in 
any other place. Here, Sir William Hamilton ob- 
ſerves, they keep ther vines low, contrary to the 
cuſtom of - thoſe who inhabit mount Vetuvyius ; 
they produce à ſtronger wine, but not in ſuch 
- abundance ; here alſo many terrible eruptions 
- bave burſt forth; particularly one in 1669. At 
the foot of the mountain, raiſed by that erup- 
tion, is a hole, through which Sir. William Ha- 
n. ilton deſcended, by means of a rope, into ſe- 
veral ſubterraneous caverns, branching out, and 
extending much farther than he choſe to ven- 

ture, the cold there being exceſſive, and a vio- 
lent wind extinguiſhing ſome of the torches. 
Many other caverns are known in this and the 

other regions of Ætna; particularly one near 
this place, called La. Spelonca della Palomba, 
(rom the wild pigeons building their neſts there.) 
Here Mr. Brydone was told that ſome people 

had loſt their ſenſes, from having advanced too 

far, imagining. they ſaw devils and damned ſpi- 

rits. Some of theſe caverns are made. uſe of as 
Magazines for ſagw, which they are well adapt- 
ed for, on, account of their extreme cold. Theſe 
are, wich great probability, ſuppoſed to be the 
| hollbws made by the iſſuing of the lava in erup- 
tions. | In this region the river Acis, ſo much 
, Celebrated by the poets, in the fable of Acis and 
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reckoned dangerous to drink it : it is ſaid, how - 
ever to have a poiſonous quality, from being im- 
pregnated with vitriol; in conſequence of which, 
cattle have been killed by it, It never freezes; 
but is ſaid often to contract a greater degree of 
cold than ice. Having thus given an account of 
this mountain, in its quiet and peaceable ſtate, 
we muſt now deſcribe the appearance it puts on 
during the time of an eruption, when it ſpreads 
deſtruction for many miles round, and is capable 
of ſtriking 
are ſurpriſed to find ourſelves at a loſs 5 for 
though there are many particular accounts of the 
eruptions of Veſuvius, we cannot, after the moſt 
diligent ſearch, find that any writer hath accu- 
rately deſcribed ' the phenomena attending an 
eruption of Ana. Borelli, indeed, an Italian 
writer, publiſhed a natural hiſtory of this moun- 
. tain, for the year 1669, when a very terrible 
eruption happened; but as this treatiſe is not 
now to be found 1n this part of the world, at 
| leaſt we muſt ſupply the deficiency in the beſt 
manner we can, by ſuch hints as can be obtained 
from the writings of Sir William Hamilton and 
Mr. Brydone; together with a very imperf 


account, given by ſome Engliſh merchants, who 


happened to be in Catania at that time, and by 
corded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 51. 
Sir William Hamilton, who has examined both 
Veſuvius and Ætna, in a very accurate manner, 
never had an opportunity of ſeeing an eruption 
of the latter; but as he is of opinion that the 
two yulcanoes agree perfectly in all reſpects, only 
that the latter is on a much larger ſcale than * 
former, we hope it will not be unacceptable to 
to our readers to give ſome account of the ge- 
neral appearances of Veſuvios when in a ſtate 


bol eruption, the better to help their ideas con- 


cerning tra. It has already been obſerved, 
that a ſmoke conſtantly iſſues from the top of 
Etna, and that its internal noiſes never ceaſe, 
The caſe is the ſame with Veſuvius: and Sir 
William Hamilton obſerved, that in bad .wea- 
ther the ſmoke was more conſiderable, as well as 


the noiſes much louder, than when it was fair; 


ſo that in bad weather, he had frequently heard 


the inward exploſions of the mountain at ples, 
fix miles diſtant- from, Veſuvius. He allo 
ſeryed the ſmoke that iſſued from the mountain, 
in bad weather, to be very white, moiſt, and riot 
near ſo offenſive as the fulphureous ſteams from 
from various cracks in the fide of the mountain, 
The firſt ſymptom of an approaching eruption 


the boldeſt with terror. Here we 


is an increaſe of the ſmoke in fair weather; af - 
ter ſome time, a puff of black * is frequent- 
, ly ſeen to ſhoot up in the midſt of the white to 
a conſiderable height, Theſe puffs are attended 
with confiderable exploſions: ſor, while Veſu- 
wi © vius 


Galatea, takes its riſe. It burſts out of the 

carth at once in a large ſtream, runs with great 

rapidity, and, about a, mile from its ſource, 

. throws. itſelf into the ſca. Its water is remarka- 

bl clear; and ſo extremely cold that it is 
Vol. I. - No. 2. F 
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vius. was in this ſtate, Sir William Hamilton 
went vp to its top, which was covered with ſnow; 
and perceiving a little hillock of ſulphur, about 
ix feet high, which bad been lately thrown up, 
and. burnt with a blue, flame at,the top, be was 
examining this phenomenon when ſuddenly 'a 
violent report was heard; a column of black 
{ſmoke ſhot up with violence, and was followed 
by.a reddiſh flame. Immediately a ſhower of 
Aones fell; upon, which he thought proper to re- 
tire, Phenomena of this kind, in, all probabili- 
ty, precede the eruptions of Aitna in a much 
greater degree; The ſmoke, at length, appears 
wholly black in the day-time, and in the 7 7 
has the appearance of flame; ſhowers of aſhes 
ate ſent forth, carthquakes are produced, the 
mountain diſcharges. volleys of red-hot ſtones 
0 a great height in the air. The force b 
Which theſe ſtones are projected, as well as their 
waggitude, ſeems to be in proportion to the bulk 
St the mountain. Signior Recupero aſſured Mr. 
Brydone, that he had ſeen immenſely large ones 
 ;thrown; perpendicularly upwards to the height 
of 000. feet, as he calculated, from the time 
they took to arrive at the earth, after beginning 
tg geſcend from their greateſt. elevation. The 
get ſtone, or rather rock, that was ever known 
to be emitted by Veſuvius, was 12 feet long and 
45 in circumference. This was thrown. a quar- 
tet of a mile; but much larger ones have been 
a out by mount Etna, almoſt in the pro- 
Pertican in chien the latter excceds Veſuvius 
bulk. | Along with theſe terrible, fymptoms 
"the, ſmoke: that iſſues from the crater is ſome- 
times in a highly elektrified ſtate. In this caſe, 
the ſmall aſhes, which are continually emitted 
from the crater, are attracted by the ſmoke, and 
riſe with it to a great height, forming a vaſt black, 
and to appearance denſe, column; from this co- 
lum continual flaſhes of forked,” or zig-zag, 
lightning iſſue, ſometimes attended with thunder, 
and ſometimes not; but equally powerful with 
- _ ordinary lightning. This phenomenon was ob- 
_ ſerved by 5 William Hamilton, in the ſmoke 
of Veſuvius, and has alſo, been taken notice of. 
© Iti that of ina; and when this electrified ſmoke 
Path ſpread over a tract of lapd much miſchief 
ath been done by the lightning proceeding from 
- - it . When theſe dreadful appearances have conti- 
nued, ſometimes 4 or 5 months, the lava Go to 
.* © make its appearance. This is a ſtream of melt- 
x ed -mineral matters, which in Veſuvius common- 
"If boils over the top; but very ſeldom does ſo 
i Kiga; 919g to the great weight of the la- 
"ya, Which, long before. it can beraiſed to the vaſt 
b t of mount b 1 5 b 
weak place in xs fide. , Upon the a 
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E T 
erer thovgh not alu 2 ceaſe; for, if this 
burning matter gets not ſufficient vent, the com- 
motions increaſe to a prodigious degree. In the 
night-time, the lava appears like a ſtream of fire, 
accompanied with flame; but in the day- time it 
. has no ſuch appearance; its progreſs is marked 
by a white {moke, which, by the reflection of 
e red-hot matter, in'the night aſſumes the ap- 


2 * 


innen 


1 of its walls, and ran for a confiderable 
len ſea, forming a ſafe and beautiful 
Harbour; whic Beese, was ſoon filled up oY 
a a freſh torrent of the ſame inflimed matter. It 


is not eaſy; for thoſe who Have never been pre- 


ſent at thoſe terrible operatiòũs of hatùre to re- 


preſent to their minds the horror which muſt at- 
; | tend" the breaking forth of a Lava zj for ** 


A T 
the giving vent to this burning matter generally 
uces à ceſſation of the violent efforts of the 
internal fire, yet, at the very inſtant of its ex- 
ploſion, ſcarce any thing can be conceived: fo 
dreadful. © As we cannot find à particular ac- 
count of what happened, at the breaking forth 
of the lava in mount Æina in 1669, we: muſt 
content ourſelves with givi the reader ſome 
idea of it from Sir William Hamilton's account 
of the breaking forth of a lava in Veſuvius, no 
more than'a quarter of a mile's diſtance from 
the place where he ſtood. I was making my 
obſervations,” ſays he, on the lava, which had 
already, from the ſpot where it firſt-broke out, 
reached the valleys ; when, on a ſudden, about 
- Hoon, I heard a violent adiſe within the moun- 
tain ; and, about # quarter of a mile off the 
place where I ſtood the mountain ſplit, and with 
much noiſe, from this new mouth, a fountain of 
+ Hquid fire ſhot up, many feet high, and then, 
like a torrent, tofled on directly towards us. 
The earth ſhook,” at the fame time that à volley 
of pumice- ſtones fell thick upon us; in an in- 
Rant, clouds of black ſmoke and aſhes cauſed al- 
moſt a total darknefs ; the exploſions! from the 
top of the mountain were moch louder than 
any thunder I ever heard; and the ſmell of ſul- 
phur was likewiſe very offenſwe. My guide, 
alarmed; took to his heels; and, I muſt confeſs, 
I was n6t at my eaſe, I followed eloſe, and we 
ran hear three miles without ſtopping: as the 
earth continued to ſhake under our feet, I was 
appfehenſive of the opening of a freſh mouth, 
which might have cut off our retreat. I alſo 
feared that the violent exploſions would detac 
| ſome of the rocks off the mountain of Somma, 


the pumice-ſtones, falling upon us, like hail, were 


upon the part where me fell. ' After having 
taken breath, as the earth ſtill trembled greatly, 
I thought it moſt prudent to leave the mountain, 
ard return to my villa; where I found my fa- 
. mily in a gteat alarm, at the continual and vio- 
lent explofions of the vulcano, 'Which/ſhook our 
houſe to its very foundation, the doors and win- 
dows ſwinging upon their hinges. The noiſe 
and ſmell of ſulphur increaſing, we removed 


from our villa to Naples: and I thought proper, 
as I paſſed by Portiei, to inform the court of 
what T had Nen; and butlbiy vfred it ar my 


5 — that his Sicilian Majeſty ſhould leave 
the neighbotrhood'of the threstening mountain. 
1 obſerved; in my Way to Naples, which was in 

le than wor Hburs ftet I dad eftrthermonn- 

Til, chat the lava bad actbdlly o6vered three 
miles bf th very rod through which we bad 
treated, It is aſtoniſhing that it ſhould have 
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under which we were obliged to paſs; beſides, ( 
- © of ſuch a ſize as to cauſe a diſagreeable ſenſation g 
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2 
run ſo faſt; as I have ſince ſeen, that. the river 
of lava, in the Atrio di Cavallo, was 6d and. 70 
feet deep, and in ſome places near 2 miles. broad. 
When his Sicilian Majeſty. quitted Portici, the 
noiie as greatly increaled ; and the concufliqn 
of the air, from the explotions, was ſo violent, - 
that, in the king's palace, doors and windows 
were forced open; and even one doar there, 
- which was locked, was nevertheleſs burſt open. 
At Naples, the ſame night, many windows, and 
doors flew open; (the windows at Naples open 
like folding doors.) Ia my houſe, which is not 
on the fide of the town next Veſuvius, 1 tried 
the expetiment of unbolting my windows ; when 
they flew open upon every. explaſion of the 
mountain. Beſides theſe exploſions, which were 
you frequent, there was a continual rumbling 
He,” which lafted this night about five hours, 
No doubt the ſame terrible appearances are ppt 
on by Etna at the time its lavas break-forth ;. 
but in a much greater degree, in proportion to 
the ſuperior fize-of the mountain. The appear- 
ance, and indeed the effects, of the lava itſeſf, 
are very dreadful. When it firſt iſſnes, the laya: 
appears very fluid, and runs with the rapidity of 
a ſwift river: hut, even thea it lege eg re 
lifts the 1mpreſſions of ſolid bodies; for Sir WAl- 
liam Hamilton could not pierce that of Veſp-- 
vias with a ſtick, driven againſt it with all his 
force; nor did the largeſt ſtone he was able to 
throw upon it ſink, but made a ſlight impreſſian, 
and then floated along. This happened alm 
at the very mouth, when the lava appeared li- 
quid as water, and when he ſaw it running with 
a rapidity equal to the river Severn, at the ö 
age near Briſtol. A deſcription. of the lava, iſ- 
ſuing from mount tna in 1 was ſent to 
the court of England by Lord Winchelſea, who 
at that time ned to be at Catania, in his 
way home from his embaſſy at Conſtantinople. 
His account is not now to be procured; but Mr. 
Hamilton found a copy in Sicily, and hath given 
an extract, part of which follows: When it: 
was night, I went upon two towers, in diverſe 
. places; and I could king ſee, at ten miles 
diſtance, as we judged, the fire begin to xun from 
the mountain in a direct line, the flame to aſcend 
as high and as big as one of the greateſt ſteeples 
in your majeſty's kingdoms, and to throw up 
great ſtones into the air; I could diſcern the ri- 
ver of fire to deſcend the mountain, of à terri- 
ble fiery or red colour and ſtones, of -a paler red: 
to ſwim thereon, and to be ſome as big as an or- 
dinary table. We could ſee this fire moxe in 
ſeveral other places, and all the country covered 
wich fire, aſcending with great flames, in many = 
places, ſmoking like to a violent furnacę of iron 
melted, making a noiſe with the great pieces that 


N 


"Fell, eſpecially thoſe that fell into the ſea. A ca- 
; valier of Malta, who lives there, and attended 
"nie, told the, that the river was as liquid, where 
it jffucs'out of the mountain, as water, and came 
© out; like à torrent, with great violence, and is 


+ five of fix fathom deep, and as broad, and that 


go ſtones fink therein.“ The account given in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions is to the ſame pur- 
 _*pole, © We are there told, that the lava is “ no- 
"Mis ele than diverſe kinds of metals and mi- 
"nerals, rendered ſiquid by the fierceneſs of the 
fire in the bowels of 
"guſhing forth, as water doth at the head of ſome 
' great river; and, having run in a full body for 
A ſtone's=caft, or more, began to cruſh, or curdle ; 
© becoming, hen cold, thoſe hard, porous ſtones, 
which the people call fiſcictrri.”—Thoſe, though 
cold, in compariſon of what firſt ãſſues from the 
mountain, yet retained ſo much heat, as to re- 
ſemble huge cakes of ſea - coal ſtrongly ignited ; 
aud came tumbling over one another, bearing 
down or burning whatever was in their way. 
In this manner the lava proceeded ſlowly on till 
- *5t came to the ſea, when a molt extraordinary 
1 <li enſued betwixt the two adverſe elements. 
The noiſe was vaſtly mere dreadful than the 
- Joudeft thunder, being beard through the whole 
country to an immenſe diftance ; the water 
ai and Heal before che ava, 
While clouds of yapour darkened the fun, The 
Whole fiſh on the coaſt were deſtroyed, the co- 
Jour of the ſex itſelf was changed, and the tranſ- 
. 1 of its waters loſt for many months. 
While this lava was iſſuing in fuch ꝓrodigious 
quantity, the merchants, whoſe account is re- 
Corded in the Philoſophical - Tranſactions, at- 
tempted to go up to the mouth itſelf; but durſt 
not come nearer than a furtong, leſt they ſhould 
bare been overwhelmed by-a' vaſt pillar of aſhes ; 
which, to their apprehenſion, exceeded twice the 
© Signels: of St. Paul's dome, ia London, and 
Went up into the air to a far greater height; at 
__ the mouth itſelf was a continual noiſe, Ike the 


JS 


Heating of great waves of the ſea againſt rocks, 


Or like diſtant thunder; which ſometimes was ſo 
violent as to be heard 60, or even 100 miles off, 
to which diſtance alſo., part of the aſhes were 
Carried. Some time after, having gone up, they 
found the mouth, hence this terrible deluge 
© Iffued, to be only a hele about 10 feet dia- 
meter. This is aleo confirmed by Mr. Brydone; 
and is bly the ſame through which Sir Wil- 
iam Hamilton deſcended into the ſubterranean 
caverns alreudy mentioned. Mount Etna, as 
we have already remarked, has been à celebrated 
3 from the remoteſt antiquity. Diodor us 
A as mentions eruptions of n, as happeni 
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the earth, boiling up, and 
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Foo years before the Trojan war, or 1693 5 
——— the Chriſtian - uy Many 45 re” 
corded by hiſtorians in different ages; but none 
are particularly deſeribed. The mountain ſeems 
ſometimes to lie dormant for many years, or 
even centuries, when it breaks out again with 
great fury, and will ſometimes burn for years 
together. Sinee 1669 there have been ſeveral 
eruptions; but none of them comparable to that 
one. The laſt happened in 1766. The lava 
ſprung up into the air to a confiderable height, 


. 12 miles below the ſummit ; but formed a ſtream 
only 


6 miles in length, and 1 mile in breadth, 
_- Theſe are the moſt remarkable circumſtances we 
have bee able to collect, that might ſerve to 
give an adequate idea of this famoys mountain. 
any things, however, concerning the extent, 
antiquity, &&, of the lavas, remain to be diſ- 
cuſſed, as well as the opinions of ꝓhiloſophers 
concerning the origin of the internal fire, which 
produces ſo much miſchief; but the conſidera- 
tion of theſe belongs to the general arzifle, Vul- 
cana, to which the reader is referred. The fate 
of Catania and Hybla, which have often been 
deſtroyed by eruptions, falls to be mentioned un · 
der theſe two articles. 


Toll, 2 part-of Greece, bordered on the 


eaſt by the Locrians, Phocians and Ozlæans, 
from hom it was ſeparated by the river Eva- 
nus or Licormas. The Acarnanians, were part- 


ed from them by the river Acholous, on the 
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AFOHANs, the general denomination of a prople 
a 


vince of Kandahar from the | 


weſt; and on the north it had the Dorians, with 
part of Epirus; and on the ſouth was the bay 
of Corinth, where it had a ſea · port called Oc- 


in Perſia, who, under the late Kouli n, 
ſubyerted the Perfian monarchy. They are di- 
vided into three principal tribes; and, Ike moſt 
oriental nations, derive. their genealogy from 

Noah, by Afghan, as they; relate, the ſecond 


| ſon of | Japhet 3; whoſe deſcendants multiplying 
greatly in proceſs of time, quitted their country, 


and went to inhabit the foot of Suliman-Covh, 

a chain of mountains which ſeparates the pro- 
ogul's. empire. 
[This nation was formerly divided into two prin- 
ceipal tribes; one of which liyed on the moun- 
taios, under the general, name of Afghan; and 
© theother extended on the plains to the ſouthward, 
and was diſtingviſhed by the name of Balonchc. 
In the reign of Iſmael Samani, that is, towards 
the end of the ninth century, à numerous colony 
of Afghans having .quitted., Kandahar, a third 
tribe was formed on; Haſſarai, the eaſtern part 
of Herat., . The latter took the name af Abdol- 
lees, and ſoon after embraced the Mahometan 
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inning of ilſe eleventh cen- 


religion. Jo the begir 
dale lige, à ſubdiviſion of that 


tury the tribe of 


of Afghans, who inhabited Suliman-Cough, 
and the moſt numerous and powerful of the 
three, was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the cele- 
pbrated Mahommed, founder of the 
_ the Gaznavids. This prince had cftabliſhed the 


ynaſty of 


- ſeat, of his empire at Ghozravi, a city on the 


9 * 


* confines of Kandahar, in order to be the nearer 


to 
* Bar having been- obliged, in one of his ſucceſs- 
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troops muſt pats, and ſucceſſively defeated ſeveral 


different bodies of. Mahomed's army. No ſooner 


* 


ſuch expedition, that, attacking the Cligis britk+ 


— 
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AE RA, a ſtrong 
Africs, built by Cherif Mahomet, king of Sus. 


Abdollecs, having 
But conteſts ariſing. between the Mogul 
ſho | 


It is always furniſhed with a ftr 
both of horſe and foot, to ſuppreſs t 
Hons of the Arabs ont of the 


did the prince receive the news of the defeat of 
_ his detachments than he aſſembled the beſt, of 
his troops; and, notwithſtanding the rigour of 


the ſeaſon, entered the country of Kandahar with 


155 Weds ſide, he made ſo terrible a ſlaughter 
that the hole was nearly extirpated. However, 


it was not till the reigu of Tamerlane. that they 


peared- as numerous and formidable as they 
had been before this memorahle defeat. The 
quitted Kandahar 200 years 
re, were not involved in the ſame calamity, 


Shah of Perſia, about Kandahar, the po 


it was at laſt ſecured to the latter: but the cruel- 


ty and ayarice of the Perſian governors alienates 
' 7 


caſtle on the frontiers of Zara, in 


garriſon 
incurs 
fart into Numi- 


Jia, at the entrance into which it ſtands, in a 
. ſoil: fruitful in dates, and abounding with goats; 


F Lay, 20 little either of barley 
AFRIC; 


void, fignifying ears. of corn) one of the four 


or wheat, 
Lat, 28, 20, N. Long. 23, 10, 


(according to Bochart, from a Punic 


great div mon, by the moderns called quarters, 
dk the world, and one of the three called by the 
Greeks urge or continents... By them it was 
allo called Libya. 


is bounded on the nort 
which ſeparates it from the former; on the 
vorthreaſt, dy the Red-ſea, which divides, it 
oer. V | | 


a) 


% 


Africa les 8. of Europe 77 wege Aba. It 
y the iterranean, 


Na. 3. 
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from Aſia; and to which it is — avagk 
2 


. ing. fave lea 


- coaſt ; as this continent has 


| feeling ao cold, the climate being there ver 
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of land called the Iſthmus of Suez, ut 60 
miles over, ſeparating the Mediterranean; from 
the Red-ſea. On the weſt, ſouth, and eaſt, it 


is bounded by the main ocean: fo that it is pro- 


perly, a vaſt peninſula, bearing ſome faint re- 


. ſemblance of a- pyramid, the baſe of which is 
the northern part, running along the ſhores af 
the Mediterranean; and the top of the-pyramid 
is the moſt ſoutherly point, call 

Good: Hope. Its greateſt length from north to 


ed the Cape of 
ſouth is 4509 miles, and its greateſt breadth 


from caſt to weſt is 3590 miles; reaching from 
Lat. 37, N. to 35, S. and from Long. 17, W. 


to FO, E. 8 l 22 . 
Tho' the chief part of this continent had been 
in all ages unknown to the Europeans and 


Aſiatics, its ſituation is more favourable than 


either Europe or Aſia for maintaining an inter- 


courſe with other nations; It ſtands, as it were, 


in the center of the three other quarters of the 


globe; and has thereby a much nearer commu- 
nication with Eu 


Aſia, and America, 
than any one of theſe has with znother, For, 


j (14) is 9 poſite to Europe in the Mediterranean, 


or almoſt. 1000 miles, in a line ſrom caſt! to 
weſt; the diſtance ſeldom 100 miles, never 200 
leagues, and ſometimes vot above 20 les 

(25 It is oppoſite to Aſia ſor all the length of 
the Red · ſea, the diſtauce ſometimes not exceed 
s, ſeldom fiſty. (2. ). Its goaſt 
for the length of about 2000 miles lies oppoſite 
to America at the diſtance of, from 500 40 700 


leagues, including the iſlands: whereas Ame- 

rica, unleſs. where it may be a terra incognita, is 

no where nearer Europe than 1000 leagues 3 
Aſia than 256 o, except on the north - weſt parts, 
lately explored. As the equator divides this con- 
_- tinentalmoſt in the middle, the ſar greateſt part of 
it is withis the tropics 3; and, of conſequence, the 
heat is in ſome places almoſt inſupportable by Eu- 

| N it being there greatly increaſed by vaſt 

de 


delarts of burning ſand, It cannot be do 
however, that, were the country well cultiva 


it would: be extremely fertile ; and would pro- 


duce, in great abundance, not only the necefla- 


ries, but alſo the luxuries, of life. It has beep 
_  afſerted, that the ſugars'of Barbadoes and Ja- 


maica, as alſo the Fuse cotton, rice, pepper, 
pimento, cocoa, indi Ke 


go, &c. of theſe iflands, 
would thrive in Africa to as much perfection as 


where they are now produced, Nor can it be 


- doubted, that the Eaft-Indian ſpices, the tea of 
China and Japan, the coffee of „ &c. 
would all thrive in ſome parts, of. the African 


the. advantage of 


A #. 


| Ava, or very temperate, Whatever may be the 
caſe with the internal parts of Africa, it is cer- 


tuin that its coaſts are well watered with many very 


ton ſiderable vers. The Nile and the Niger may 
be reckoned among the largeſt in any part of the 


known world, America excepted. The firſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a pro- 
digious courſe; from its ſource-in Abyſſinia. - The 
origin neither of the Nile nor of the Niger is 


certainly known; but that of the latter is ſuppoſed 
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to run through'a'rra&t'of land little leſs than 300 


miles. Both theſe rivers annvally- overflow their 


banks; fertiliſing, by that means, the countries 


through which they paſs. - The Gambia and Se- 


negal rivers are only branches of the Niger. Many 


ridges of mountains alſo run ihrough different 


parts of this continent; but their extent is very 


4ittle known. Some of the moſt remarkable are, 
1. Thoſe called Atlas, lying between the 20th and 
Agtk degree of 'notth latit 


to di vide the continent from eaſt to weſt, 


ene 3. The mountains of Sierra Leona, fo 
ealled” on account of their bounding with lions; 


and likewiſe ſuppoſed to be the boundaries of ſome. 


of the nations. 4. Thoſe called by the ancients 
Hhe'tountains of God, on account of their being 
ſubje@ro/perpetual' thunder and ligbtning. OF all 
Weſe, However, * little more is known than their 


Namen To what we have already faid, concerning 


me we of Africa, we may add; that no part of 
the 


orld abounds with gold and ſilver in a greater 
degree. Here alſo are a prodigious number:of ele- 
phants; and, it is ſurpriſing, that neither the an- 
cent nor modern Europeans, notwithſtanding their 
extravagant and infariable thirſt after gold and ſilver, 


mould never have endeavoured to eſtabliſn them- 


felveseffeQtually in « country much neraer to them 
than either America or the Eaſt- Indies; and where 


the objects of their defire are found in equal, if not 


greater, plenty. Next to gold and ſilver, copper is 


dhe woſt valuable metal; and, on this continent, 


is found in great plenty, inſomuch that che moun- 
tafus of Atlas, above-mentioned, are ſaid all to be 
compoſed of copper ore. Ia ſhort, Africa, thoogh 
full quarter of the globe, ſtored with inexhauſti- 


5 ble treaſure, and capable of producing almoſt every 


neceffary, convehiency,; and luxury of life, within 
itſelf, ſeems to be utterly neglected, both by its 


-owh inhabitants and zl other nations: the former, 
being i a ſavage fate, are ineapable of enjoying 


the blefſitigs offered them by nature; and the latter 
thkivg no farther notice of the inhabitants, or their 
Hind; tan to obtain at che cafieſt rate, what they 
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; procure ith as lirletepuble poſſible ; or to carry 
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to be the boundaries 


and ſuppoſed almoſt « 
2. The 
Mountains of the Moon, ſo called on account of 
cheir great hoight; ſup N 
between AbyMnia and ſome of 'the interior kibg- | 
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them off for ſlaves to theit plantations in America, 
Only aſmall part of this continent was known to 
the ancients, viz. the kingdom of Egypt and the 
northern coaſt, comprehending little more than 
what is now known by the name of Barbary. It 
was divided into Africa Propria and” Africa Inte- 
rior. Africa Propria comprehended only the Car- 
thaginian territories, ' Africa Interior comprehend- 
ed all other nations to the ſouthward of theſe ter- 
ritories, or thoſe at a greater diſtance from Rome. 
The only kingdoms, however, with which the Ro- 
mans had any connection, were the Numidia 
the Mauritanians, and the Getuli. All theſe, as 
well as Egypt, were ſwallowed up by that enor- 
mous power, and reduced to the condition of Ro- 
man provinces. But the Romans ſeem nevet to 
have penetrated beyond the tropic of Cancer. 
There appears, indeed, to have been ſome inter- 
oourſe between them and the Ethiopians; but the 
latter always preſerved their liberty; and we find 
their queen, Candace, mentioned in the times of 
the apoſtles, when the Roman power was at its high- 
eſt pitch. Between the tropic of Cancer and the 
eqquinoctial line a multitude of ſavage nations were 
ſuppoſed to have their reſidenoe; known by the 
names of Melanogztuli, Nigrite, Blemmyes, Do- 
lopes, Aſtacuri, Lotophagi, Ichthybphagi, Ele- 
phantophagi, &c. (which are taken notice of, as 
well as the others already mentioned, under their 
proper names); but "that Africa was a 2 
ſeenns to have been totally unknown both to the 
Europeans and Afiatics, for many ages. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that ſome of the Phoenicians, and 
their offspring, the Carthaginians, were not fo ig- 
norant! as they carried navigation to a much 
greater height than either the Geeks or Romans : 
but their diſcoveries were all concealed with the 
greateſt care, left other nations ſhould reap the be 
nefit of them; and; Keordingly, we can now find 
no authentic acebunts concerning thein. The na- 
vigation round Afriea in particular, is recorded, 
by the Greek and Roman writers, rather as a 
ſtrange, "amuſing tale, than asu real tranſaction; 
and, as neither the progreſs of the Phoenician and 
Cirthaginian diſcoveries, nor the extent of their 
navigation, were cotnmunicated to the reſt of man- 
kind, all memorials of their extraordinary kill in 
naval affairs ſeem in a great meaſure to have pe- 
riſhed when the maritime power of the former was 
annihilated by Alexander's conqueſt of Tyre, and 
the empire of the latter was overturned by the Ro- 


mans. That the peninſula of Africa, however, 
was in reality failed round by the Phœnicians we 
have on indiſpytable - authority; for ſome of that 
nation undertook the voyage at the command of 
Necho, king of A about 604 yeats'before the 
| Chriſtian &a. They 
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failed from a port in the 
3 ab e, 
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Red· ra; and after three years returned by the Me- 
diterrantan: and the very objections that were 
made to the ' veracity” of their accounts at that 
time are unanſwerable proofs to us that this voy- 
age was really accompliſhed. They pretended 
that, having ſazled'for ſome time, the fun became 
more and more vertical; after which he appeared 
in the north, and ſeemed to recede from them: that 
as they returned, the ſan gradually ſeemed to move 
ſouthwards; and, after becoming vertical once 
more, appeared then in the ſouth ſide of them as 
before they ſet out. This, which we know muſt 
certainly to have been the caſe was deemed incredi- 
ble at that time, and univerſal ignorance concernin 
the extent of this continent prevailed: till the 15 
century. The firſt attempts towards attaining a 
knowledge of Africa was made by the Portugueſe 
in 147%!" Notwithſtanding their vicinity, they had 
never before" ventured beyond Cape Non, fitu- 
ated in about Im — 1 — 
from a ſuppoſed im ility of paſſing it. is 
ear they 1. 160 miles farther, to Cape 
Baar; which ſtretehing a conſiderable way into 
the Atlantic-ocean with rocky clifts, appeared ſo 
formidable to the navigators that they returned 
without any attempt to paſs it. In an attempt to 
double this ſormidable cape, they diſcovered the 
Madeira iſlands in 1419 : but Cape Bojador con- 
tinued to be the boundary of their continental diſ- 
coveries till 1433. when they penetrated within the 
tropics, and in a few years diſcovered the river Se- 
negal, Cape de Verd, and the iſlands which lie off 
that promontory. Ia 1449 the weſtern iftands, 
called the Azores, were diſcoyered z and in 1471 
hey firſt penetrated beyond the Line, and were fur- 
priſed to find that the torrid zone, contrary to the 
opinion of the ancients, who imagined it to be 


: it had received its name 
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burat' up with heat, was not only habitable, but 


fertile and populous! In 1484 they | proceeded 
1500 milos beyond the Line; fo that began to 
entertain hopes of finding that way a paflage to 
the Eaſt - Indies and two years afterwards the 
Cape of Good Hope was difcovered by Byrtholo- 
mew de Dian but it was nor till the year 1497 
mat the Portugueſe, under Vaſquez de Gama, ac- 
tally doubled this cape, and diſeovered the true 
ſhape of the continent. Thus the conſts of Afri- 
ca were. made perfectiy known ; and probably the 
knowledge concerning its interior paris would have 
been · much greater than it is had not the general 
attention been called off from this continent by the 
diſcovery of Ameriea ih 1492.— The Romans for 
Wa. une maintained their power in Africa; but 
im the 
all the Roman dominions in this quarter, being 
compelled" to "revolt by the treachery of ngthef 
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any two of the moſt learned moderns. 


AF 
general, called ÆEtius, and finding himſelf unable 
to contend with the whole ſtrength of the Roman 
empire, called in Genſeric, king of the Vandals, to 
his aid ; who thereupon abandoned the provinces 
he had ſeized in Europe, and paſſed over into Afri- 
ca. Bonifacius however being ſoon after recon- / 
ciled to his empreſs Placidia, endeavoured in vain 
to perſuade the Vandals to retire. Hereupon a 
war enſued, in which the barbarians proved victo- · 
rious, and quickly over-ran all the Roman pro- 
vinces in Africa. In the year 435 a peace was 
concluded; when Numidia and ſome other coun- 
tries were ceded to the Vandals, who ſoon after 
ſeized all the reſt. Theſe barbarians did: not long 
enjoy their ill-gotten poſſeſſions; for, about the 
year 533 Beliſarius drove them out, annexing the 
provinces to the eaſtern; empire; and, in 647, the 
Saracens, having conquered Meſopotamia, Egypt 


- (which anciently was hot included in the meaning 


of the word Africa) Phœnicia, Arabia, and Pa- 
leſtine broke like a torrent into Africa, which they 
Jonny ſubdued. Their vaſt empire being in 936 
vided into 7 kingdoms, the African ſtates retained: 
their independency long after the others were ſub- 
dued by the Turks: but in the beginning of the 
16th century, being afraid of falling under the 
yore of Spain, mey invited the Turks to their al- 
ſtance; who firſt protected and then enflaved 
them. They ſtill continue ina kind of dependence 
on the Ottoman empire. They are not however, 
r, ſpeaking, the ſubjeRts of the grand fignior, 
call him their protector, paying him an annual 
tribute. On the coaſts the natives are almoſt all 
addicted to piracy ;, and with ſuch ſucceſs have they 
carried on their employment that the greateſt pow- 
ers in Europe are become their tributaries... Con- 
cerning even theſe ſtatcs, which are neareſt to Eu- 
rope, very little is known: but the interior na- 
tions are ſgarce known by name; nor do almoſt: 
ree in their 
diviſion of Africa into kingdoms ; and the reaſon is, 
that no traveller hath ever penetrated far into theſe. 


| inhoſpitable regions, In the year 1774, indeed, 
an account appeared in our news-papers and ma- 


gazines of a Mr. Bruce, who had entered Abyſſi- 
nia, probably the ancient Ethiopia, where he re- 
mained upwards of two years; after which he 
found means to return, bringing alo with him 
many great curioſities: but .this gentleman, oon 
trary to the general diſpoſition of travellers,” could 
never be prevailed upon to make his diſcoveries 
public, aad diſclaimed what was publiſhed” by 


others concerning bis travels. According to the 


4426 Bonifacius, ſupreme goverbor of. 3 


; 
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beſt accounts we have been able to procure. con 
cerning thoſe regions of Afies, they are. dividedi 
in the following manner: | | 
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8 5 FThe chief trade, carriod on by Europeans with 

. ar" pen n 7—— — — ——— purchaſing, 

ee eee ede 8. Feigen mben ie in in dir pager, 

1 2 1oc[Algiers/, 920 8 lt their colonies in other countries; and he + 

"oa 229] we Lens. 225 8 cauſe they have been remarkably ſucceſsful in this 

abs 26d > pl 7; 2 8. z. 09. igiquitous trade, it hath been gravely aſſertetl that 

| 147 232 2 3 ——◻＋◻◻ Iz  theie barbarous nations are deſcended from Canaan 

i „ Hoof 24o|Grind Cairo — 8 the ſon of Ham, whom Noah cutſed, and prophe · 
| e N e fied that he ſhould be a ſeryant of ſervants to his 
f — brethren: but, not to inſiſt on the abſurdity of 

| . | 66efTezeſſs = . - 1849'S. | Y ſuppoſing the villain of any nation, a puniſhment 

| eee e 22 ow. =; <-|a500 3, ſeat from God, it may juſtly be queſtioned whethet 


the. term ( ſervant of ſervants” will not apply to 
ourſelves. rather than to them. Certain it is, that 


YL EIT TIE all ts . intes1 Africa ver been con · 
Nubia ++. % GogNubia - nb 8. E. Y tbe interior parts of Africa haye never been con 
A Daune by — | — 0 quered by any nation. A ſet of lawleſs banditti, 
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3580 8. E. 


Deer Erhiopaa, very lictle kaown to the Europeans. 
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pretending to be | deſcended, from other vagabonds 
i of Troy by the Greeks, enſlaved the 
greateſt part of the known world, and this iſland 
among the reſt. After a. number of ages, the Ro- 


| 2 „ — | mans were.driven out by other bayditty, and theſe 
4 | 544 42<]3t. Salvador - [2480 s. again by others; ſo that, for” & ſpace of time 
{| MEFS 47 74 e eee much longer than: the lave-trade hath yet exiſted, 
i . * the European and moſt Aſiatic nations were ſer- 
| 43<] 78 [Zenguela >. - 13900, S, vants ta thoke who had themſelves/been accounted 
ee 4 the mot, contemprible of che , human, race but 
Ui beet Ok ———] —— | 9 doring all this time the Africans enjoyed liberty, 
Mt gee] zocſBrova = + e S. E. 9 and do ſtill enjoy it, notwithſtanding the wicked 
|} |... [Melinda, or Mo —— 0) advantages the Europeans take of the barbariſm of 
8 149} 386] pambique 19442 8. =] | pe negroes to make them ſell one another. No 
4 —— 1 | & European nation hath ever made a nation of ne- 
| . 66e]Monometaps - 44500 J | groes.yackd uß their country to them, or pay them 
| goc. 66: [Chicova - ,-y4200 5. | & an_annual. tribute; 1 have they even been able 
$54) 30452 e ST to 4ntroduce their cuſtoms among them; ſo that, 

4" e e + er . & on the whole, inſtead of being the greate ſlayes, 

51 boc 350No towns 17% „ we cannot help 9 — the harbarous nations in 

os | III T1 Y Atrica are the only people on earth that have never 

. 15. 780 66c Hore |;200 S. yet been enſlaved by others, The moſt probable 


accounts concerning the towns and ſea- poits of 
Africa we have been able to procure, ate mentioned 
under their proper names, as they occur in the or- 
der of the alphabertrtJ 
AFRICA, or Maur pi, a ſea- port town of 


The principal iſlands of Africa lie in the Indian- 
1 Seas and Atlantic-Ocean; of which the following 
1 belong to, or trade with the Europeans, and ſerve 
=. to refreſh their flipping to and from India. 


. lb. 4 * 10 nds. n | Towns | *. * * . 
4h Babelmandel, at the entrance of the Red-Sea|Babelmandel ©) - + / Tonis, lying on the Barbary-coaſty in che third 
_ 0 'Zocotra, inthe Indian-Ocean 8 Calanſia eral diviſion of the ter faqueous globe, bearing 


The Comora iſles its name. The former it has from its ancient and 


famed aa ſuppoſed by ſame to be Ptolemy's 
Aphrodiſium; and the ſecond from Mehedi, caliph 
of Kairwan, who. cauſed the city. to be fortified, 
and from him called Mehedia, as ſeated on 2 
neck of land, waſhed on bofli, ſides by the ſea, and 
defended by good walls, towers, ditches, &c. on 
the land- ide, and, by. banks of ſand towards the 
ſea., It has a ſpacious port, the eptrance-of which 
is extremely narrow, and the gate on the land : ſide 
very ſtrong; and on its outſide is an arched-way 90 


feet long, and fo very dark as to ſtrike pager 
bas | Wi 
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ich tertor. This city had other etirious and re- 
e eee belonging to it whilft un- 
der the Roman dominion; but theſe were after- 
wards totally deſtroyed by che ſueeeſſom of Maho- 
met, together with thoſe of Carthage; à deſcrĩp- 
tion of which may be ſeen in Matmol. The for- 
tifications mentioned aboye are thoſe which caliph 
Mehedi cauſed to be erected in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, who Ao tranſplanted hither a new colony, 
and made it His own reſidence. Since his death 
this city has often changed its maſters, and been 


the occaſion of man vody wats ; fo that the : 


— _ _ = _ - "5 4 . 


A 6 
their meat in, and eſteem it very cooling and whole- 
ſome; and they think it is owing to this that the 
the people are more healthy here than in Tombut, 
though the ajr be not ſo good. De L'Ifle takes 
notice of great quantities of good Sena gathered 
in this country; and, befides its capital of the. 
ſame name, he mentions two others, namely, Deg- 
kir and Secmara. og 

AGADES, the eapital of the above Et a 
„ ac- 


called by the Arabs Audegaſt; and is ſituat 


emperot Charles V. bay ing it length made him- 
ſelf maſter of it, and foreſeeig the difficulty and } 


expence of od and at the ſame time fear- \ 


ing leſt it hould a i 
Inkdels, eauſed all the fortifications to be blown up. 


Tbis town is 50 miles S. of Tunis. Lit, 8, 20, N, 


Lon . 6,.2 E. * ; : 
A GERA, one of che iſlands of Tuan Fernan- 55 | 
$ to the king of Tombut, and dependent on a tribe 


des, on the South-Sex coaſt, in the kingdom of 


in fall into the hands of the 8 
y royal palace, built in the ſame taſte, The inha- 


Chili. Its long, # 30, 20, W. from the meridian | 


of Callao, 'and abont 450 leagues tothe N, of Cape 


Horn. This coaft ſwarms with fea-lions or wolves. 3 


See FERNANDO. 


- AFWESTAD, a place of Naſgards-lehn, Which * 
n-+<6ﬆi& of Dalecarlia, in Sweden; whete is a 
large copper forge belonging to the crown. It is ( 
ſeated on the Dal- Elbe, and reſembles a town, hav- ( 
ing its owt church and community, and a royal ( 
poſt-houſe. © Here the copper-plates are flatted; { 


and it Ras 4 mint for ſmall filver coin. Lat. 61, x 


20, N. Long. 14, to, W. 


AFWIO 11 te village of Kautokeino, in 2 ö | 
I con, in Bœotia, a part of ings in Enrope ;,fa- 


Totnea-Lapmark, in Lapland; fituated between 
high mountains, confiſting of 22 houſes, & c. or 


huts of Laplanders, who pay tribute to Norway. J 


It has a prerogative and juſticiary court, with a 


market - place. 


AA, or Ag a6, a kingdom of Abyflinia, with ( 


a town of the fame name. This country lies near & 
me lake of Zaire, between the Nile and the pro- { 


vinces of Ambian and Nova. 6 
AGADES, Acprs, Eos, (Eingdom of) in 


a Africa,; lies E. of Sguidi and Targa, with Saoa- } 


7 on the S. and Hordoa and Boutnow on the E. 
lies near the river Ghir, and produces a great 
— graſs for the numerous herds that feed 

it, eſpecially on the S. fide. It is'divided in- 
to 2 diſtricts 3 namely, che northern, which is 
called Defart, or belonging to the Deſart of Zaha - 
ra, ly ing & of Targa; and the ſouthern or fertile 
towards the frontiers of Agades to the N. Here 


are found great quantities of manna, which the in- & M, - 
 THYR84, AGATHYRSUM, a town of Sicily, now- 


8. Marco; as old as the war of Troy, being built. 


habitants/gather in calahaſhes, and export for ſale. 


The -negroes difſolve it in the water they dreſs 


Vo I No. 
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1 


$ cording to Le Croix, Between high mountains, and 


near the ſource of a large river, which runs through; 
the whole country, diſcharging itſelf into the Lake: 
de Garda, and thence into the Sanaga. The town 
is ſurrounded with walls, and the houſes built ins 
the Moreſque faſhion 3 in the beart of it is the 


bitants are moſtly merchants and: traders ſetiled 


chere; the reſt are either tradeſmen. or ſoldiers. be- 
longing to the priner, who is ſaid to be tributary: 


called Zuinziga, in Libya, who have power to de- 
poſe «=o By diflatisfied with his government. Lat. 
r8, 58, N. Long. 12, 30, E. AD 
AGAN, or Pe av, one of. the Eadrones, or 
lands of Thieves; where the famous Magellan, 
ere . in ſearch of the Molucca- 
Iſlands through t ath-Sea., It is ſituated be- 
tween the iſfands of Chomocoan and Gusgan. 
AGANARA, of AGANAGAR A, a town of In- 


dia, ofthis fide the Ganges. Caſtaldus and Mo- 


leſius mention it after Plolemy, and tell us it ſtands- 


on the ſea- ſhore. 


AGANIPPE, a famous fountain of mount He- 


cred* to Apoſto and the Muſes, of which were two 
more a ere namely, Hippocrene and- 
ils 1 in the ſame mountain. 2 
"AGAR, a town of Afriea Proper, a few miles 
W. of Leptis. The fituation is remarkably rocky 
and the ruins of its ancient ſplendor covers a great 
deal of ground A wilage is now the only re- 


mains on the ſpot where the ancient town „ 


and is now called by the Arabs Bob Hadjar.. 


AGATA (Sch a mall place in the Farther Ca- 


# labria, a province of the kingdom of Naples. 
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1 kingdom of Naples; it. is a ſmall Pee; 
hat 


AGATHA (St.) a city of the Farther Princi- 


= 


at the ſee of a biſhop... It is thinly peopled, and 


ſtands on a rock near the confines of the Terra de 


Lavoro, in the mid-way between Bene vento to 


the E. and Capua to the W. that is, 14 miles from 


each. Lat. 41, 20, N. Long. 14, 46, E. 


AGATHNYRNA, or AoATHYAN Un, Aca- 
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where there is a fort built to gua | 
_ is well-peopled ; the houſes are built of black 


l — — 
— . r — eee 
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mere are about 13 


© ®AGDESIDEN, a diſtriet ia the dioceſe of 


2 biſhop, The gates and old walls w 


A G 


by Agathyrnus, ſon of olus, on an eminence, 
N e name is Agathyrnæus; or, ac- 
cording t6 the Roman idiom, Agathyrnenſis. 
' AGATTON, a town of Africa, near the mout! 

of the river Formoſa, on the coaſt of Guinea ; it 


lies 80 miles S. ot Benin. Lat. 8, 5, N. Long. 


6, E 


wr AGE, a city of France, in Lower Languedoc, 
iz the territory of Ag | 
The dioceſe is . ſmall ; but it is one of the richeſt 


adez, with a biſhop's ſee. 


countries in the kingdom. It piers fine wool, 
de: oil, corn, and filk. It is ſeated on the 


. © river. Etaut, and a mile and a quarter from its 


mouth, where it falls into the gf of Lyons, ol 
its entrance. It 


ftone, and there is an entrance into the city by 4 
gates. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are 


merchants or ſeamen. The "ng buildings. are, 
but mean: the cathedral is ſmall, and not very 


5H handſome : the biſhop's palace is an old building, 


but convenient enough. The city is extended, 


# long the river, where it forms a little port, where- 
in 


mall craft may enter. There is a great con- 
courſe of pilgrims and other devout people to the 
Chapel of Notre Dame de Grace. It is a little 
without the city, between which and the chapel, 
or 14 oratories, which they 
viſit with naked feet. The convent of the Capu- 


- chins is well-built ; and on the outſide are lodgings 


and apartments for the pilgrims who come to per- 
form their deuvaine, or nine days devotion. The 
chapel, which contains the image of the Virgin 
Mary, is diſtinQ. from the convent. The city was 
attacked by.the Engliſh in 1710, but without ſuc- 
ces. Long. 3, 20, E. Lat. 43, 19. ED, 
AGDENAS. a ſmall diſtrict in the dioceſe of 


Drontheim, in Norway, bordering oa Drontheim- 


bay. It is a goud'corn-country, | 

Chriſtianſand, in Norway; confiſting of the 4 bai · 

— N Nidenas, Raabygdelaudet, Liſter, and 
andal. | N 3 


AGEN, a city, of France, on the river Garonne, 


the capital of Agenois, in Guienne, and the ſee of a 

, 'bich yet remain 
ſhew that this city is very ancient, and that its 
former circuit was not ſo great as the preſent ; but 
there is no trace remaining of the caſtle ſo famous 
in hiſtory. The palace, wherein the prefidial holds 
his ſeffions at this day, was heretofore called the 


caſtle of Montravel; and is ſeated without the 


walls of the old city, and on the fide of the foſſe. 
There are likewiſe the ruins of another caſtle called 
La Sagne, which was without the walls, cloſe by a 
brook; Though the fituation of Agen is very 
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_  _ evovenient for trade and commerce, the inhabi- Y. 
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tants are ſo very indolent that there is very lictte, 
of which the neighbouring cities take the adyan- 
tage. It is ſeated on the bank of the river Ga- 
ronne, in, a pleaſant, country. Long. o, 30, E. 
Lat. 12, N.. 1 "Tr 
- AGENOIS, the - moſt fruitful part of all Gui- 
enne.. It formerly gave the title of count, The 
ancient inhabitants of this fine country were the 
Nitiobriges. It has Condomois on the 8. Quercy 
on the E. Perigord on the N. and Bazadois on 
the W. F rel end. 3573 
AER, a ſmall place of Catalonia, jo Spain; of 
little conſequence, but gives the title of . 

AGFORD, one of the hamlets belonging to 
Fromeſelwood, in Somerſetſhire, and a ſequeſtered 
village. It lies between that town and the neigh- 
bouring pariſh of Whatley; and is famous for 
having been the reſidence of the late ingenious 
M. Elizabeth Rowe, WT 


AGGA, AnJa;,.or. AGonna, a little king- 


| dom on the Gold-Coaſt of Guigey, in Africa; 


where a cuſtom prevails for a woman to govern, 
[t is a pleaſant fertile country ; and the inhabitants 
live peaceably under their government, ſeldom 
or never going to war, Here the Engliſh had a 
ſmall fort and ſettlement of the fame name. It 
lies in lat. 6, N. and under the meridian of Lon- 


don. 90 4 | «tat ( bs 
 AGGERHUUS, or Cyrr87T1ANta, the largeſt 
dioceſe in the ſouthern parts of Norway, and the 
principal and moſt confiderable in the whole king- 
dom, being from S. to N. about 300 miles, and 
from E. to W. in the 8, part, about 120, termi- 
nated northward in a point. It conſiſts of the 
united dioceſes of Optlo and Hammer. To it 
belong the diſtricts of Aggerhuus, Fredericſtadt, 
Schmaalehne, Bratſberg, Ringering, Hallingdabler, 
Eger, and Baſcherud; 2 feudal counties, 4 pro- 
viacial juriſdictions, 15 bailiwics, and 14 prohſteys, 
or priories. erbuus is the S. E. part of Nor- 
way, and ſituated between the provinces of Berg- 
hen on the W. from high itis ſeparated by vaſt 
mountains; Dalecarlia d Babus belonging to 
Sweden on the E. the yponrh of the Baltic or 
Categate on the S. and the province of Dron- 
theim on the N. The land is moſtly mountainous 
and woody; but the valleys are tolerably fruitful, 
being watered by many lakes and rivulets. Here 
bing 5 ſea - ports, particularly Fleckeren, where 
the eg trace is pretty — * | n 
_ AGGERHUUS, a confiderable mountain-for- 
treſs of Aggers-herred, one of the diſtricts of Ag- 
rhuus dioceſe, in Norway; fituated on the W. 
de of the ſame bay, , under which lies the town of 
Chriſtiania. The date of its foundation. is not 
Known. In 1310, it was in vain beſieged by duke 
Erich of Sweden; and in 1567, the Swediſh wy 
3 r 


| 3. 6 
which cloſely. beſieged it for-18 weeks, was ſhame- 


ully defeated; in 1717, the like fruitleſs attempt 
| 3 upon it by de Swedes under Charles X. 
Before the fortifications, ſtands a cluſter of houſe 
called Hovedtangen. It lies 30 miles N. W. o 
Fredericſhall, Lat. 59, 25, N, long. 10, 30, E. 
AGGEROE, à fortreſs belonging to Erederic- 
ſtadt, in the dioceſe of Chriſtiania, in Norway, 
It ſtands on an iſland, and near the ſea, with a 
particular commandant, who is under the go- 
vernor of Fredericſtadr. , | 
 AGGERS-HERRED, one of the diſtricts in 
the dioceſe of Aggerhuus in Norway; contain- 
ing 3. juridical places, as Aſcher, Oſt or Weſt⸗ 
Barum, and Ager; alſo the following places, 
Chriſtiania, Opſſo, Aggerhuus, Aggers, and Ba- 


rum, — 
 AGGERS, in the above diſtrict in Norway, 
is a very apeient church, which ſtands about a 
quarter of a Norway mile N. of Aggerhuus caſtle. 
is faid to have been built above 700 years, and 
is reckoned the oldeſt church in this dioceſe ; men- 


tion is made of it in hiſtory before the caſtle of 


Aggerbuus was erefted, SEOYB 
 AGGSPACH, à market-town in the circle 
above the Manhartſberg in Auſtria, ſeated on the 
Danube; oppoſite. to „ on the other ſide the 
river abovementioned, a Carthuſian monaſtery of 
the ſame name lies. *s, 


AGHER, a town of Ireland, which ſends 2 


members to parliament, It is fituated in the ſou- 
chern part of Ulſter, not far from Clogher. 
* AGHRIM, a village and caſtle of Gallway, in 
the province of Connaught, in Ireland ; where, in 
1691, General Ginkle obtained a victory over 
the Iriſh and French; at which time Sr. Ruth, 
the French General, with about 7000 men, were 
killed, and about 650 taken priſoners. erer 
 AGHUNALASHEA, or UR ALASKA, one 
of the Lyſſie Oſtrova or Fox Iflands. See Fox 
ISLANDS. ant pms | | 
© AGINCOURT, or Az1ixcovar, a village of 
Ponthieu, a diſtrift of Picardy, in France, ſituated 
near the river Breſſe. It is memorable in hiſtory, 
for a glorious victory, which the Engliſh, com- 
manded by king Henry V. gained here over the 
French, on the 25th of October, 1415. The En- 
Fim loſt but 1600 men, and the * 6000. 
mong the ſlain were the count of Nevers and 
Anthony duke of Brabant, who were brothers to 
the duke of Burgundy; the duke of Alengon, the 
Conſtable q Aubert, who commanded the French; 
the duke of Bar, the-marſhal of Boucicaut, Admi- 


ral Dampierre, the archbiſhop of Sens, the viſ- 


count of Laonnois, and many other of the French 
nobility, Among the . priſoners taken, were the 
cukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the, counts of 
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Near this 


. AGMONDESHAM.. See 


* 


Fee. 

Vendoſme and Richemont, with 1400 gentlemen. 
Agincourt lies ſeven miles N. of Heſdin, Lat. 
59, 35, long. 2,0, Ec | 

ARO, or AcyrAa, a town. in Sicily, called 
at preſent: San Philippo d' Agirone. It is noted for 
being the birth-place of Diodorus Siculus,,. - 
.* AGIRL, one of the 4 bailiwics, or juriſdie- 
tions, into which the iſland of Corfu, in the 
Ionian ſea, and belonging to European Turky, is 
divided, It is the weſtern part of this iſland: on 
it are twenty villages, which contain upwards of 
8co0 inhabitants. The caſtle of Angelo, ſitu- 
ated on the S. promontory of Palacrum, and under 
which lies a handſome convent, called Paleo Ca- 
ſtrizza, is the only remarkable. place in this di- 


rict. 0 * 
 AGISYMBA, adiftri& of Libya Interior, ac- 
cording to Agathemerus, ſituated to the S.E. of 
the Athiopes Anthropophagi; the parallel paſ- 
fing through, which, at 16 deg. to the S. of tha 
equator, was the utmoſt extent of the knowledge 
of the ancients to the South. "SE | 
. AGLIA, a ſmall village in Piedmont, Italy, 
that has a diſtrict, to which is annexed an earldom. 
AGMET, or AGMAT, formerly the capital of 
Morocco Proper, in Africa; ſituated. on the de- 
clivity of a hill belonging to Mount Atlas. 1 
was once very populous, ſurrounded with high 
ſtrong walls, and defended by a ſtout fortreſs. It 
ſtands on a river bearing its name, and in a de- 
lightful territory, abounding with gardens, or- 
chards, vines, &c. but hath been ſo often de- 
ſtroyed, . particularly by the Beni · merini, that it 


hath never recovered itſelf ſince. The caſtle is 


inhabited by the Morabites, who lead a kind of 
hermitical life, and principally ſubſiſt by the cha- 
rity of thoſe poor people who now live in the town, 
and are moſtly gardeners, potters, or huſbandmen. 
| place is à very large and deep lake, 
which receives. all the water coming down from 
the adjacent mountain. ua 
＋ AMERSHAM. | , 
AGNABAT), or AGNETHIN,, a town in the 
county of Altland, ia that part of Tranfilvania, 
which is inhabited by the — It is fituated 
on the river Harbach, ten miles N. E. of Her- 
manſtadt. Lat. 46, 40, N. longs 24, 10, E. 
| AGNADEL, or AGNADELLO, a ſmall place of 
the Milaneſe, in Italy, ſitvated on a canal be- 
tween the. rivers Adda and Serio. It is noted for 
a great victory which Lewis XII. of France gained 
over the Venetians, May 5. 1 fo; but much more 
ſince, by a battle fought between prince Eugen 
and the duke de Vendoſme, in 2705. This battle 
commonly goes by the name of that of Caſſano; 


but the hotteſt part of the action was at this place. 


It lies between five and fix miles S8. E. K 


1 0 


| AGNAN dt) Faiths Jan's id, a ſinall 80 


n of „in France; ſituated on the river 
Cher, near 
20 leagues W. 
more chan an herimi 
to a large 
jute 9 Bat in 1665 fato an carldom. 

is a eaſtle and belegtes church, with two con- 
W c 

AGNANO (Lake of) near the ci 
In Italy, 
1 i 
Jas's reſervoirs. 


of Bourges 


is tua ted in a valley between hills, and 


It & almoft circular, and 3 miles 


robnd. Its watets are rather muddy, and partly. \ 
mme. Upon it are great 


coyered with a 
numbers of ſmall wild ducks and other water-fowl. 
In many places the water is ſeen to bubble up, 


but without the leaſt heat. About 20 paces from ( 


ins hans is the grotto Del Cane, named b 
the nt experiments on dogs in its ſu ting 
abr ord? Piss on deer thing within its 
= he. In the lake is ftore of trench and-ecls; 


the Jeſuits of Naples, who lately were the pro- 
Is or 
10 the 4 
9 fterli! 


tors thereof, "drew from it annually 
crowns, arifing from the fiſhery 
mitectiting" of Bewp and flax, in order to beat 
theſe fer dſe. 


in the government of Burgundy, in 


. a chatell 


France. It was N the chatel-, & 
: + (Ste) of the Scill Anlass, 1 $ 
Seer fe dend in rnwall. Se 
LY 


AGNES (Sr.) a village i 
fen o between St. Ive*s and St. Michael. 
AGNETELIN. See AcnaBar. | 
N 2 divifion of the government of Lau- 
loptey of Swifferland, which contains 


2 a river- of re Noi in Tray, It- riſes 


in the wv, ramen. mountains, and runs to 
nternum, where it ſtagnates into a 


NE, a ſinall place of the Hither Abruz- | 


ene g 


20, „n aples. 
AGON, an ifla 


ef Halfin 


ging to the N. part 


| hee hey ned wie Numa, and 


: borders df- Tourain and Blaiſois, 
It was antientiy no 


Ot 

4 allowed up by an Ade 

ity of Naples, 1 ä 

to have been ancient! 7 one of 'Lucul- f 
a 


8 55 &c. beſides rice, indi 
its manufäctures of 


a | AGNEREINS, a ſmall place: of Ville-neuve, ; 
ed io 1566 by Eckbar, who called it E 


| of a barren fandy plain 
in Cornwall, on the 


na, Perſia 
f = Dutch. 


1 cloth of 
very Ia 
+ comm 


n Sweden; to which ſea - faring 


t havit x good harbour. | 
woe es (Circus) a ſquare in Rome, ſo 
| from the games 25 —_ inſtituted in 


to be celeb id; now dae 


| AG 
lng Vivo. It is the moſt magnificent and 
Fr pet in Rome, ' ſurrounded with ſtatel 
gs, ; and toro churches, ee. 
252 49 W. rants om FINTED-.. 
A ONNA. ** Ac. ; 
AGOSTA, a 8 town of Sicily, with an 
excellent hark he 2 part of it 
ake in 1693, and h 
Long. 16, 15, E. 


Aka, nas Ixposr Ax Prorrr, ſo ſo called 
fro its ins Feist the [ore al kingdom of the Mo- 
tetppire in ſis, ned by Batido on the W. 
Dely on the | Sunbal on the E. and b 
ualear and part of Natvar on the 8. Accord 
to Sanſon, it is 270 miles Where longeſt from E. 


3 is A le. 


ö to W. 2 150 from N. to 8. It is a plain conn- 


and, though not ſb fruftful in wheat and 
corn as Dely, it abounds with oranges, le- 
„and cotton: and 
ite cloth, ſtuffs made of 
filk, lver and gold lace, &c. render i it ohe of the 
countries 155 che Indies. Its quota of fotces 


to the Mogul arm 45,000 horle and 30,000. 
foot; and its rey pls > computed at 3 willlons 


7:99 the 


of the in&, in the ki 
dom of Tha6Ran prot . 


„ in Afla. © ww ou 


made it the ſeat of his empire, which ſoon * 


numbers of merchants. and other people to it. 


is ſeated on the great river Semana, or Jemima, 
e runs through te kingdom, and in 11 midſt 
rom which the ſun re- 

flects exceſſive heat on che town in the ſummer. 
The houſes are ſo built as to have a proſpect of the 


river. No of the town' is fortified, except. 
the palace; bur it is moated round; and in the 
palace is always a great army, eſpecially.if the Mo- 


gul be there, The Mahometan inhabitants are ſaid 
to be moſt numerous; and it is à place of 7 


traffic, being reforted to by merchants from 
all parts of India, and by the Engliſh 
Our nation once had a factory here; 
** diſtance from Surat, and the —— 
= 5 ulties which they underwent in 
through the countries of hay rajas and CES 
made them withdraw it, though they continue to 
trade here. The Dutch, who have ſtill a factory 
in this city, deal principally i in ſcarlet cloth,  look- 
ing-glaſſes, ſilver, gold, and white lace, hardware, 
Jelapour, and ſpices. Here are above 60 
caravanſeras nobly built, and with moſt 
19us.apartmenits for the merchants, The 
baths are about 800, and the moſques 700; ſome 
of which laſt are fanctuaries. Here are about 
palaces of the omrahs and other great men, which 
| arc 


X 6 
$tebaitr'of brick or ffone, in a Tine from that of 
the mogul pd, wi other Jefs' and 

emo, 


\ 


h many 

te fame line, form'a charming 
p68. The wogelen palace is à citadet, in the 
5 x efeſcent, on the banks vf the river; and 
che walls are mounted with cannon. It is built of 


looks very beautiful a great way off. It js encom- 
fed With ditches, and à terrace · garden cut 
Wich Cath of running water, imermizel 

with, grern plats and pteaſure houſes, that farm an 
Protpekt. It is divided from the city 

by a large ſquare, where the Fajas keep guard by 
turns at the 2 duter-gates facing the. principal 
without which is a ditch, and bridges over 


ſtreets ; | I 
It, with/a large canal of running water itictofe 
ſtone-wills, iw broad on both files chat there is a 


rech ſtone, like Tpeckied marble, which in the fun 


” 
, 
. 


— 3 - = * - 


Way for Elephants aud paſſengers, whether ſoot or | 


Horſe, with feverdl guard-houtes, | 
and ſhops, at proper diſtances. Here Alſd are the 


apartments for the inferior officets of the mogul's 4 


court, and long galleries for the emperor's manu- 
factoties of ſtuffs of gold, mer Mk, 
und for gotdſmiths'and enamievters that | 
palace. At the end. of the, canal is a-lazge ,raund 


me of arms, Where the troops are daily muſtered, } 


9 © 


he Whole palace is encompaſſed with tents for the 
Triferior" officers and ſoldiers; and theſe you muſt 
_ paſs. befofe you enter the firſt court of che palace, 


Which is a large f. NN arches, form- 


ing a ſhade at times of the day; and on an. 


other habitations, ( 
( college, and. academy 
| r 


Roe the | 


emtnence Here is à conceft of muffical inſtruments 
at certain hours. This palace, in which aſſo ate 


Held the coutts of judicature, &c. father Toſi ſays 


is 4 miles in compals: but the accounts of it ſeem 3 
in x great meaſure JAitious, and therefore we have 
omitted chem here, The habits of Agra differ but 


little” from thoſe of Perfia ; a particular account 
of which, may be ſeen under that article. On the 
other ſide of the river, N. E. from the 1 


two very magnificent ſepulchtes at Secandra, which 


were built by the great mogul Jehan Goir, for his 


father Eckbar and his own beloved queen. Sce 
SANDRA. 
eng. 7 „E. 0 _— 
: Anat Boo hb ade A 
* 


- AGRAMO ll town of Cthionia, 


* 
1 


A 

ain; yet the chief place of a juriſdickio. 
ORE ee e e 
Lilke, in the*kigdom of Fez, in Africa, © 
ARE DA, a town of Old' Caſtile, in Spain; 
is ſeated at the foot, of mount Cayo, in the neigh- 
bourhood -pf Which anciently 15 od, Gr&churis. 
It is very popalous, conſiſtipg of nb leſs thay 2000 
families; has fix pari hes, three monaſteries, and 


. two holpitals, Lat, | N. 24 0 4 
AGREVE e Oh Vie 
, des 


OL, E— O. 


„ nn MO _ 


"Agra, Rande in Lat. 26, 43, N. 


1 <w ** WH” TT 


- — 2 


— 1 — — 


N 


Gran; and is farrqunded with dlc w 


che town, and committed many outrages; but 


q : A — 8 * ; 8 
rain a ſobdiyifion of” woe, in France ; fitus 
e r ef be Wade er 
„ Or Act, a river of th | of. 
Naples; Which, a inthe Appenine m boy, 
not far from Marſico Nuovo, falls into — 


of Tarento. | | 1 r 
' AGRTA, called Eo En by the Gerte, and Kx· 


- Law by the inhabitants, is Monte between = 
' 


and Caſchaw, in the county of Teves, and m 

of Hungary, on a little fer of the fame name. 

It is the ſee of a biſhop under, the hbiſhqp of 
s and bul. 


Near it, on the other fide of the river, a8 
a ſtrong caftle, fltuated on à mountain. It had 
formerly good buildings ; but by. reaſon of the fre- 
quent fieges and conqueſts which it, has undergone, 
is now ih a _ 3 which typ 
perhaps recover itſelf gradually, as u bifho 
here "who has 'a wt. and here ith N 
hed ane In the neigh- 
bourhood is produced exceſſent red wine; and hot 
far from the town is a warm bach. It was firſt 
buitt'by king Stephen the Saint. When ,Suliman 
II. emperor of 'the 2 2 my 2 With 
70,000 men, it was ſo ntly defended, that af- 
ter the Turks W. ee 1 35 Hays with 59 
pieces of cannon, and made feverdl affaults, in 
which they loft 8000 men, they were obliged to 
ralſe the ſiege. The -gavriſon conſtſted only, of 
2000 Hungarians, and bo'of the chief 1 
with their fanülies; who bobnd themſelves by ar 
oath to hold out to the laſt extremity,” The cou- 
rage of the women during the en Was ſur» 
prifing. But in 1596 'Nihomer Et. tock it, and, 
contrary to the capitulation, put the garmſon to 
the ſword. The Imperialiſts tetock it in 1687, 
after they had blocked it up for 3 years, and there - 
by reduced all i country to cheit 
obedience, In 1704 it was maſtered by the Mal- 
contents under prince Ragotſki; but in 1706 » 
fell into the hands of the Keperialifha, who 
could not ma ſter the caſtle. It was retaken by the 
Hungazians, who kept it tilt 1710 when it ſurren; 
dered to the In ale. Hops lies 1 NE. 
from. Buda. Lat. 8, x0, N. Long. 20 10, E. 
AGRIGEN TUM, or Ans in Sicily g 
formerly as famous for its buildings as Syracuſe * 


warks. 


elf. Ji ftands 118 fublongs diftance from thie ſra; 


but can conveniently, import by water all ſorts,'of 

proviſions, &c. Some lalkes near this city are fart 

to be falt ; and that men do not fink in-them, but 
like WOM . n 


"AGRIGNAN, one of ihe ee of the La 
drotes, which is about 40 miles in compati. L. af. 


A GRIMONT, of KGN, & ton of the 


EZ: 


Ta, in Portugal; fituated on 


met ſent his 


_ Honately in love, a 


1 2 France. en 


cate, 2" proviaes. of, Naples, in Jtaly 5 x 
ESE a conſiderable Places 2 
2 has been united to that of 
GRIPPINA: COLONIA, URBI 
e Coro nE. 
'AGUA DE PAO, à town of S. 5 One 
Ps in the HER 5 
rivilege of a town given it by 
phe 


Portugal in 1 pt 63 ft EI 
at. 38, 20, N. 
3 W. 
"AGUA DE . a mean 2 in . 1 
„A province. of Portugal, belonging to the 


5 val; is under its own. ,quvidor, or | . 


cular ju 
AGU Ko REVES, a ſmall place in Tilowontes 


ince of ortugal; containing 360 ſouls. 
. BELL AS, a ſmall place in Portugueſe 


1 pain Fangen 50 and boo 


inhabitants. 
- AGUEDA, or A0 AA, a town of Emde: 
the ruins of the old 
nium, mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny, 

- AGUEPERSE. See AiGuEPERSE. | 
AUER, city of Africa, at the fopt of mount 
as, 00 2 ntory, which was anciently called 
iſugrum. - It was taken, by the Porty 5 in 
the ear 1636. Not long after, Cheriff Maho- 
with $2,000 men, to beliege. it ; 
and he himſelf ſoon followed „ With a umerous 
teiaforcement, and t 2098 it, though with the loſs of 
18, 000 men; and, to be reyenged, he put all he 
found in the city to che ſword; che governor, 
Monroi, and thoſe who retired to the towers, Were 
_ priſogers.. The {aid governor's, daughter, 
una Mencia, . with, whom Mahomet fell paſ- 
after much ſolicitation, conſented 
ſhe. provi 


marry him ; but 


other. nia 
memory, 


d e 


met gave her father his 


ng. 20, 15, E. 
is a oh 8 


iberty. 
| to the 


Alhops [34 
TOROM. 


with, child, his 
iſooed ber! Jet, dut of regara for ( 


gioceſe of Niſmes, and. goycrnment of Tae . 


fituation in a morals, 2 leagues 
Rhone, and 5 fry m Montpelier: 2 f. formerly ſtoc 
near the ſea, and had a harbogrz-but-at 1 6 


oaked up. 
ard of 
S large farms. In the neighbourhood, of this place 


vuaheali ebe. the town is almoR a de fart. 


ti 565 phabitaofs,, and, has'a difttick of LS 
A peer whe — Alas 1 


g* 


R. at > of Beira, in 1255 Con- 


8 place, on account of its 
diſtant from the 4 


9 her 8 Sophia 
45 French leagues from, it, and the harbo or is | 4 
! t is the ſeat, of a an admiralt "has a 
-bailiwic, 2. royal court of juſtice, and 2 "Þ 


| vince of Portugal ; 


| Aller, has alſo 


j principalit of Calenberg, 
8 tains 7 villages, . is ſituated near the, Leine 
are leveral_lakes,; on which. our, a tugs is fo; 


A H 


ig Por eee Aber 


unt B « {ri = n 
AGUILAR DE 0084 a en c 
cular juiſcliction, in Eatredo Og 1 


; Fama 47 pariſhes. 
AU, an inconſiderable place, in Alentejo, a 
vince, of Portugal ; containing between 300 
8 7 of Habat, 
a town © rovince of Habat, in 
the kingdom of Fez, i 1 Teated,on the river 
8 d ſubject to the kin 'of Morocco. 


ILAR DEL CAMPO, in Latina Aga | 
2 1 town of Old Caſtile, in Spas, with an ol 


ſtrong caſtle. It gives the title of e It 
lies 24 miles W. of Eſtella. | 
*,AGUILLAR, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Navarre, about 26 miles W, of- Eitel. 9 
AGURANDE, or AiGURANDE, ſmall town 
of Lower Berry, in France, with a xftellany, It 
is ſurrounded with frong walls and dee Aikehes ; RK 
and the river Creuſe runs very near it. "This town 
belongs to the lordſhip of Chateau-Roux, except 
one ſtreet, which is held by the county of La 


1 78 It is 4 leagues diſtant from La Chatre, 


to the 8 

"AHAUSZ, a ſmall diſtrict and town, in the 
biſhopric of Munſter, j in Weſtphalia; the town is 
ſituated on the river Aa, and contains a. citadel. 
This lace ſubſiſts chiefly by agriculture. ” - 

A LDEN, a diſtri ot Cres burg-Zell, in 
German ; lying on both ſides of the yr which, 
in this iliwic, receives the Leine and Bohme 
rivers. It is one German mile and a half in length, 
and as much broad; and conſiſts of chanipaign, 
heath, and ſandy grounds; but, to the ſouth of the 
marſk-lands and paſturage. Its 
woods conſiſt chiefly of oak, and great qua tities 
of it are conveyed on floats to Bremen. *T e in- 
habitats carry on a conſiderable trade in horſes, 
cattle, wool honey, and wax. The bailiwic con- 
tains 2 towns, 12 villages, and a will, The prin- 


3 cipal place in the diſtrict is Ahlden town, ſituated 


on the banks of the Old Leine, not far from the 
river Aller; and ſo called from the courſe of that 
river; which formerly ran through theſe parts, In 
the palace here, from 4 Birdie, 1726, reſided, after 

- conſart to king 


A LEM, a diſtri in 19 quarter, in the 
Germany; which con- 


a town in the biſho ric of Munſter, 
10 Weird e ſituated on the her Werle, and 
which is ſummoned to land- di ets. It contains a 

legiate chute together with 2 nunneries 


e Up in i allo i OP. 
court. 


. 


A 1 
n 1389 ne- Ahind of eue by 


an accidental fire, 
_, AHRENSBOCK, 2 Ala town, in the 
Germany, T l has 


— of Holſtrin, in 
market, a nobleman's 1 Pax 
= of the Dukes. 

AHRWEILER, adi and dull roma, in the 
archbiſhopric af. Cologn, i in the circle of the Rhine, 
in in Germat ne river, Abt, and pro- 

aces excellent wine, ord 
Ali AH, A city in che l. m.of Pan, i 
Aſiatic Turky, 5 is — to (he T ur ke, 
* 7 r at. as, 30, N 42, 30, E. 
a a ſmall town of 515 arche, in 
5 — 55 on the riyer Creuſe., It contains 
about 180 families, and is the (cat of a I court 
of juſtice. Near it is an y, of. the Span ictine 
— called Monaſtere d Ahun; that is, the mo- 
. of Ahun. Ales leagues and a 

ueret, 

AHUS; Ane, in Latin Ahuſia, a town of 
Schonen, in Sweden; ſituated on the Baltic, at the 
mouth of the river Hallean, 2 miles 8. of Chriſtian- 
Aladt. It Joy a. large, fafe, and nos, thongs or: 
harbour; but the town is now ruinous, thougli fo 
perl it — place. Lat. 56, 20, N 

14, 10, | 

A ACCIO, AIAzzo, or Aviazzo, a wal 
town in the iſland of Corfica, and in that 87 
8. which lies beyond the mountains ; ſitua | 

bh that takes its name from it. It i is the ſee of , 

op, who is under the archbiſhop of Piſa, | Near 


it is Uncivia, a ſtrong tower, where the Grecks, re- 
ſiding in thoſe part, bravely defended themſelves 


half From | 


A I 


- n at mar with the emperor of the Ab 2 


* — Tam , ' - , 7 — 
—- — * _< — - — * — > „ 


againſt the Corbicans: | in A 2, It lies 160 miles 


8. of Genoa. Lat. 41, 46, 


Long. 9, 20, E. , 


| whe 'beloogs to the 1 55 of St. 


49255 J aud all the prifoqers they take they (el 
the merchants. of ambaya, ehfe of Arden, 195 
other. Arabs,. who come to trade in their harbours.; 


and give them in exchange coloured clothes, laß 


ads, raiſins, and dates; for which they alſo take 
back, beſides ſlaves, gold and ivory, They are all 
e 'muſſulipen, e except the Beduins, who are of 
e ſect of the Emoſaides. © The whole ſea - coaſt, 

* minutes of the 15 Vogt where 
the countty of Zang ghar nds, up to the ſtrei 

Babel- mandel, is cal in ee the C 

jan; à conſiderable part of Erbich | is ſtiled hs 


Deſart-coaft. But the kingdoms no longer borde 


dn the country of the Aby ſſinians, a nation called 


the alley. or Galli, lying between them, 
> AJARAFE, a ver fertile yet ſmall, diſtrict in 
Seville Spain z ſeated on the river Goadiamar, and 
gives the title of Duke to the family of Guzman. 
AJAS, a city of Arabia Feeling in Afia, wo days 
journey from Aden; ſeated between two hills, in 
the. midſt of which is a fine valley, where the i in- 

habitants keep their markets and. Give 

1 a ſpall town in Upper Bavaria, Ger- 
; ſituated in 4 diftrit of the ſathe a 


town ſtands on the river Paar; wich an old caſtle, 
two churches, and a houſe belonging to the order 
of St. John, In 1633 this town was taken by the 
Swedes ; and, in 1634, laid in aſhes by them. * 

AICHSTADT, or Eteusr Apr, a biſhopric ; 
lyiog in the 8. "1 of Franconia, between the 
marq viſate of Anſpach and the burgraviate of Nu- 
8 on the N. the country of Oetingen and 
duchy of Newberg on the S. the duchy of Wir- 
N fan the W. and the palatinate of Bavaria 


AIAL, a town in the northern -part of the Por Q on the E. and S. - It extends about 39 miles from 
vince of Berdoa, in Africa. , E. to W. and is in ſome parts 15 or.16, though in 
F 45 ALON? a Cit of..hs. tie of Dan, in Ca- e not above 7 or 8, from N. to 8. Ie is a 
Baan, belonging to to he Levites. was taken by 5 Fruitfol country, ſabje to its owh biſhop, who is 
te Philiſtines; In wy A was forti- J lord of it, and chancellor, and firft ſuffragan to the 
fed by Rehoboam. 5 Ns between Jeruſalem and | archbiſhop of Mentz. He is a prince of the 9 
Gath, to the welt of the former, | and has a ny revenue of between 9000 a 
AJAN, a country and coaft of Africa, bounded '# 10,0001. It was founded by Boniface, archbiſhop 


by the river Qvilmanci on the S. by. the moun- 
tains, from which that river ſprings 
8 2 the ſtreight of Babel - mandel on the 
In going S, to N. along the we find the 
Gr of Brava, the om of Magadoxa, that 
ſome. others, more weſtward within 


ot 4 . coaſt abounds with all the neceſſaries 


2 life, and bas plenty of 2 horſes, , Moſt | 


of the 8 are fair, wit bl Hair: | 
but farther, from the ſea 4b RH: wt Jong Who, inter- 


2 with the Le a kind kid of A Arabs, have 


ren that are wulattos. The kings of Ajan ars 


(een 


on the W. by | 
the Eaſtern or Indian ocean on the E. 


_ 


- 1 
— 


| 
. 
; 
. 
, 
. 
; 
7 
; 


of Mentz, at the ſame time with Wortzburg 


and 
and has been richly endowed fince by ſeveral em- 
perors and princes. Its chapter conſiſts of 16 ca- 
pitular canons, and 15 domiciled, who muſt all be 
geatlemen. The miniſter has his hereditary offi- 
cers, who are. all counts. He is lord of ſexetal 
fiefs poſſeſſed by princes and counts, of chem 
riace of Saxe-Gotha is one; and his Tpiritual 
5 0 diction extends over the Upper Palatinate, and 

e diichy of Newhurg. ' He has precedency of 
the biſhop of Spires; ;. and his police conſiſts of 2 
council of ſtate, a confiſtory, an aulic council, and 


2 ber Agances.. | 
Bamber of Auers. -AICHSTADT, 


: St IT 


| = to its ſtone Birdie. over 14 


4 1 


1 12 5 n . | 
387% a 5 
ou A, 1255 o th e fate b 15 ated bpoh 1 


JON I 'of a & 5 from 
av 8 the DA 

12 bt its Ty e from 2th, i. e. an bak, 
no 931 NN in a place white fornferly 
a Fore of 3 trees. It las 3 cttrious ca- 
thedral, tow 1 one. f 1 its biſkoþs p leet fine 


mel the bo is of pure £614; Th the form 
, web phy oy e, 16 7 5 with ſe⸗ 
Fern 2 pearts, 268 other precious 


the "whe 5 1 Alte at 60,00 Fuillerz. 


Ja 1704 this town Was taken by a rench derach- | 
ment, It_is 1 in a valley: but the Biſhb; 


; molly hes of 


e . fortrefs* 0 E Willebgtdfbyry; 
ertbere, ebe is bott 2 


1 1 5 hil 1 TE Fo thithgs remarka⸗ 
0 


moſt cloſe. 1 75 buil t by ohne 75 itz bi- 
Rita Bi 
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ound! 
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FE an alins-houſe, | 2 Gdhvthr of 


— 1 ere is a round church, built after che 125 
gel. of the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalets, worth no- 
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that 'oveflodk 
6 tower. 17 . hite'farge riſhes ; 
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Ghbf, hi- 
5 joins to 5 t is a 5 valley, abound. 
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Whi k'bythb les top r 
9 I el Ln oY . 1 
55 By. 7 — es; | 


he Jun is 2 5 ahd the ck { 


TO 'A Free” in the Eicher Calabria, . 
ks * vith the title of . principality. Lat. & 


| nelguwourbböd of this town. 
| 145 from 1 Aud 13 be. 4. Ee Oer 
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A 1 
h iges af Motehts Lit, 41, 40; N, Long. 


E. 2110 [8102br: N C5; 
Arb f We,, 10 i 


Ro- 


D uad, in ſſerland;; cohſiſts of möbntains and 
. valleys; the ef Which — Rigte und 
5 Bex. N eſe i 25 "ho great 87 e Wal- 
which is at. Lene 1 f 91 8 — 
entur ititd a deep 14 es de, Woge 


| ge rh th 25 Serndeemag, adv th 


—— eroiſech by the river 
ix miles" ect with 


50; a Is wn, Teted Yn YRS PREY the 


4 7 here there are — any fields, und mea- 


js on an eminence 


governor's” oa 
imarble 


dots. The 
5 Be town, und has & lofty 


5 Moen, — 


6 Was ic, bert barten by wwe All of 4 moun- 


occaſithed b an entfhiquake, in 1884 
Wel E, wen 'in Frebce, in 


9 
hlly, 2 efron Tro „And 
dale t'ts bunt i do —þ 49 te a 
805 gates, 3 ſuburbs, and It tra 
torn, wys 32 mots 8 6 in 


ns. ok 1, §. E. Lat.” 18855 
AIGLE, a ebe Ones, Fatice, WHich 
po _ e Beavife, and falle e the Loire. 
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ger AAN. 
' a "Barony be to the 
0 e e Baffigiy : and Ao In 


- ATGUEBELLE, om roper 
wy 1 CRT ? 1 


UEPERSE or A UEPERSE, ” 3 
7 + pe e "ati Es abof Yheddeby 


ntpenſier, a EY . 
Fratice's e er on Wr river bre 


füt plain, thougtr only a final place, <6 


ly but of one long ſtreet; yet & is'n _ 2 
MEfOHon 10 Fg Ree end tte . | 
ters. | Not (far From His toben is a boilkvig pri 

Mg Wor Both of 

4'without un — 8 

the ancient 5 

34 ate Alle in che 
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ee r 2 Tk The Hoop 
tpetfier, demoliſmed in 


Wee BOTUDES, + + ins ercley 
ern Nin — nuT 227 5 


1h e zeec, und 
Tito, feln Hike nah. It ie uſed 


benefit, 


„ Þ-A; :.-; 


alſo for, inward diſorders. 


ge” 
nois, a territory of Guienne Proper, in France; ſitu- 
ated on the Garonne at the fraction of the Lot 
with it. Here is a caſtle ;-and- it is a duchy and 
peerdom. At this place they drive a conſiderable 
trade in hemp, tobacco, corn, wine, and brandy. 
In 1346 it held out a 


Normandy. It lies 12 es N. W. of Agen. 
.Lat. 44. 40, N. Long. 14, . 
- ._ AILAH, a ſmall but ancient town of Aſia, in 


Arabia Petrea, ſeated on the eaſtern ſide of one of 


the N. bays, of the Red-ſea. It is near the road 

which the pilgrims take when they travel from 
Egypt to Mecca, . Some think it the Elath men- 
tioned in ſcripture, Long 35; 40, E. Lat. 29, | 
r | 77 0 | 


"” 1» 


ILSA; Aris A, ordgtzsav; a ſeep uninha- 


0 


bited rock, and one of /thewreſtern iſlands in the 
frith of Clyde, in Scotland, reſembling the Baſs in 
the frith of Forth, or Edinburgh-frith, is noted for 
.Solan beſides abundance of ſea-fowl, and 
.multitudes of rabbits. Hither, once a year, repair 
a great number of veſſels to fiſh for cod. On it 

is a ſpring of freſh water, a chapel; and tower 3 


ſtories high. The er | 
draw 


loaf; but on its top is a plain large enough to 

up 1000 men, and belongs to the eatl of Caffils, 
Who has a revenue of Fl. 10s. ſterling, from the 
prodlice of hogs, fowl, fiſh, and down. It is ac- 
ceſſible only on one ſide; where ſteps, or a kind of 


ſtairs, are cut out of the rock; at the bottom of 


which the fiſnermen live in tents, and have gout 
anchorage for their veſſels very near them. It is 
fitnated A from Arran. | | 
AILESBURY:; - See ALESBURY. - 
- AIMARGUES, in Latin Jrnia/anice, a little 
town belonging to the dioceſe of Niſmes and Lower 
— in France, ſituated on the river Viſtre, 
ö ſt moraſſes. It gives the title of baron. 
AlME, or Ax1Ma; a ſmall place belonging to 


2 Tarentaiſe, a territory of the duchy | 
| — having been built by patent from king 


of Savoy Proper, in Italy. It is ed on the 
ver Iſere. 


AN, a ſmall town iu the province of Berdoa, in 
YU ca. | »11 44} ! 2 nf nmol 
AlNAON, or Amin Aaon,. an ifland on the 8. 


fide. of China; the capital of which has alſo the 
ame name. p25. 610 u £1 


3 4k ' ' 
- AINLING, à market town of the diſtrict of 


Aicha, in- U r Bavaria, in Germany ; ſituated 
C 
_ AINSA; à little tomn, but the principal place, 
in the prineipality af Sobrarbe, belonging to Arra- 
gon, in Spain; ſituated in a plain on the river Ara. 
AINSEMES, a {mall town on the N. of Mem- 
'Þbis, and oppoſite to Grand Cairo, on the W. fide 


Vor. I. No. 7. © 


benefit, not only for wounds and Iuellings but 
GUILLON, or Ecv1.Lon, a town of Age- 


e againſt John duke of 


* 


N 5 
of the Nile, under Mount Moccatta, famous for the 


garden of balm, or balſam, formerly growing there. 
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_Czfarea, in the 


of -Meding where Mahomet's tomb is. 


annulled. Accordin 


AINZURBA, a ſmall town near the coaſt of 

province of Cilicia, in Aſiatic 

Turky : 22 e e ; 
ALOMAMA, a mean place of Macedonia, in 

European Turky, remarkable on account of the 

bay which takes it name from is. - It is 25 miles 8. 


of Sanichi, or Fheſſalonica. 


AIR, a mountain of Arabia, about 2 leagues 8. 


of Scot- 


ARE, ſhire of, a diſtrict in the 8. 
ire of Ren- 


land. It is bounded on the N. by the 


frew, on the S. by Galloway, on the uy 2 
Y 


dale, and on the W. by the frith of 
generally produces large quantities of graſs and 
corn, is very populous, and the inhabitants ex- 
tremely induſtrious. Aire comprehends the 3 great 
bailiwics, or baileries, of Scotland, fo called as bein 
overned by bailifts; namely, Carrick, Kyle, — 
. but by the late act of . — 
for veſting the hereditary juriſdictions of Scotland 
im the crown, theſe, among the reſt, have been 
purchaſed for à valuable conſideration, and then 
to Templeman, the fquare 
ick are 795, and thoſe af 
Cunningham 229. In Aire is 1 conſiderable lou 
or lake, called gary = is 6 miles long, 2 
broad, with an ifle in it, upon which dands an old 
houſe,. called Caſtle-Dun. Upon the water Dun, 
or Down, iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge of 
1 arch, 9o feet long, which is much wider than 
the Rialto at Venice. * tene 
AlRE, the principal town of Kyle, r of- th 3 
divifons of the ſhire of Aire, in Scotland, and al 
the capital of the whole county; ſituated at the 
mouth of a river of the fame name, in à ſandy 
plain, having a harbour, near the frith of 
Clyde, and is well. ſituated fox trade. Aire is a di- 
ſtrict and a royal burgh with thoſe of Irwin, 
Rothſay, Inverara, and Cambel-town, which ſend 


miles of Kyle and 


alternately 1 member to the Britiſh parliament. It 


is an ancient town, and eminent for its privileges, 
Robert Bruce. 
Its juriſdiction extends 64 miles from the mouth of 
the Clyde to the borders of Galloway, which is the 
length of the ſhire; and its breadth is 
miles. Streatns from the river drive ſeveral mi 
in the middle of the New Town, which is joined to 
the Old by a bridge of 4 arches. The Old Town 
was once called St. John's T upon Aire, in 
contra - diſt inction to that od Bay: It is ſituated 
fertile fields. It is reckoned the 


amidſt 
principal market toun in the W. of Scotland, next 


' 
| 
| 
, 


to. Glaſgow ; has a beautiful ſtately church, and-is. 
at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belong 
28 pariſhes, and with Glaſgow-conſtitutes a: proviny- 
cial ſynod. About a. mile from the town, near the 
thore, 

= | a 


— > At * 


Ora, ie the above-mentioned Robert t, 
uppropriated maintaining lepers. is town, 
. ſtructure in ruins, plaihly ſhews that 
formerly it was handſomer and lar L d 
| tne .C 
20wn(men from baving D Dd 
Scotland - now the worſt. Aire is 65 miles 

8. W. from enen Lat. 55, 30, N. Long. 


| 4 55 
is a Lazar-houſe, commonly 


called the King's 7 


preſent;\but its trade has 0 d 


4. 40, W. 


Turſan, part of in France. It is built 
"—— en the river Adour, is 4 
che ſee of ab — ware to the arch - 


+ Biſhop of Auch or Aix, and has a dioceſe of 241 ( 
. pariſhes, an income of 30,000 livres, and an aſſrii - 
ment of 1200 florins 
this city the kings 


the court of Rome. In 
the Viſigoths uſed to 
their courts, and en the bank of the river are 


a to be ſeen the ruins of Alarick's palace; ſince which 
£ * 


greatl from the Gare 


| \AIRE, 2 diftrift of Artois, 3 
; Freach Netherlands ; its capital is alſo of the ſame } 


mame, in Latin As, or ria. It is a conſiderable 


- Gortified'rown, ſituated on the dividing it 
| ons noel 200: Nd it las date 


a morals. furroundiag it on 


-. 2 ſides which is acceſſible, at the 
25 Dh the Kd which in 0 and the 


. 5 St. Francis, to which one 


5 — 4991 — in 
— 4 


| retaken by the 8 


ns Y horſoback, -'The hotel of dhe eien 
rr 


AIRE, a-ſmall town in the little territory of 
| n 


- — 


I ſufferod 
———— 


$ The — gory 


iſh ) loweſtace taken up by 
by the ſeneſchal; . above wk 
iles þ decent of 


A. 71 


ARE, a ver in the government of Dauphiny, 


in France, which runs into the Iſere. See IRE. 


Jv -- AIBAY LEDUC, a ſmall place and caſtellany 
of L Montagne, a territory of Ann 


France. 

AISNE, or AINE, one of the g rivers in the 
in France, 
conſines of 


Champagne and Lorrain, and unites with the Oiſe 


half a league above Compeigne. Near Chatteau 


Porcien it begins to be navigable; and near Bour- 
bonne and Attencourt, 2 leagues ow vol are 


AITIAT. See Eiriar. 
AlroOczu, <contdemble river of Lade, Aſia, 
which, ariſing in the mountain Taurus, falls into : 


I the ſouth part af the Euxine ſea, 


AITONA, or HiToxa, a Tal town of pn of Dan 


Jonia in Spain. It is the ca 
A, 2 ſinall-ifland on t — France, be- 


Y tweed the Ile of Oleron and the Continent. It is 


only e ious expedition of the 
Englih in 7 were bound to Roch- 
fort with a "sf raking 6 burning the ſhips 
and ſtores in the river on w — 2 — 
but returned without doing any * 
molithing dhe fort ef this ifland. 2 
N. W. of Rochfort, and 12 8. S. W. of Rochelle. 

,, W. Lat. 46, 5, N. 

„a fmall but ancient town, in the d 
of Savoy,. with the. title of 'a marquiſate. It s 
ſeated on the lake Bourget, at the foot of 'a moun- 
tain, between Chamberry, Annecy, and Rumilly, 
pr ge opener rr — 
95 
ral waters bring a great 


| | a of Provence 
{ — — e - porn 
ene Ju n, a and an 
22 3 — n WE and — 
place in the kingdom, as la 
waſs:of the buildings 2s in _reſpeCt of the —— 
of the inhabitants. It is embelliſhed with abun- 
e K 
quare is on the fide of a hill ; it is 
— and is ſurrounded with 
— an Tous, — — hi A 
town is at one of the <i 
buted-into 6 


diſtrĩ ſeveral! fine | apartments : the two 
me board of accounts, and 


ned for the 
pi 


it a 


by che is of the e 


all OJ 10 107 F > 1. ret 


adorned 


.. 10 ein 
A — n 
*, A 

"0 


A 1 


Aiket in which it is placed. The eathadil 'Sharch 


js a Gothic firaQure, The church of the fathers | 


of the oratory is a handſome _— and not far 


from thence is the chapel of the blue penitents, 
which is full of paintings. The convent of prea- 
chers is very fine; in their church is a filver ſtatue 
of the Virgin Mary almoſt as big as life. "There 
are 'other churches and buildings, which contain a 
number of rarities. The baths without the 
city, which were diſcovered not long fince, have 
good buildings, raiſed at a. vaſt expence, for the 
accommodation of thoſe that aun the waters. 
E. long. 5, 32. N. lat. 4% 32. 
AIX-EA-CHAPELLE, a fine city of Girehany, 
in the circle of Weſtphalia and duchy of. Jukiers. 
All authors are reel about its antiquizy; it 
mentioned 's Commentaries and the A 
of Tacitus. The Romans had colonies and foe. 
treſſes - there When they were at war with the 
Germans ;. but the mineral-water and the hot-bath 
ſo increaſed itt fame, that, in proceſs of time, it 


- was advanced to the privileges of a city, by the 
name of A . 


nius; that — it has now, of 'Aix-a- 
was given it by the French, to diſtinguiſh it from 


the other Aix. It is ſo called on/account of a cha- 


pry built by Charlemagne — honour * the mare 


irgin. Having repaired, 
| —4— that was 6d by the hs te Me. in t 
of Attila, in 4 it the ufual place 
is reſidenee. 1— is ſeated in a valley 


— with mountains and woods; and yet 
the air is very wholeſome. It may be divided inte 
the inward and outward city. 
compaſſed wien a wall about 3 quarte 


rs of a league 


inward is en- 


- — = * 
— = — _ m _ e 


and over the other that e 


in eireumforenee, having 10 gates ; and the outward | 


wall, in which-there are 1f gates, is about a league 
and. a half in cireumſerence. There arę rivutets 
which run I the town and keep it very 
_ clean, — mills; —— 20 5 

ve 


There are likewiſe 30 


— or — churches, Tho market 
place is ſpacious, and the houſes round it 


1 of blue ſtones, which throws out water, 
ipes, into a marble baſon placed beneath, 
circumference. On the top of this forn- 
of braſs, 
— 


wh 
rain is placed the ſtatue of Charlemagne, 
in his right hand and 4 


eg holding a ſceptre rig 
his lefe. — Nadt - houſe is adotned 
Keatues of all the * lines 


— — — 
emperor formerly enters 


1 dare In dhe middle, before the ſtadt-ouſe, is 4 | 


gran * Near thi ps aro oo 


| latter ſeafon, from the middle of 


| er wn atinhtpars ao oa” 


pelle is a free imperial city, and woes, of 


+ has bas particular — 


; called from cho ign 


daths are to be had for 
pri 


A MI 
tained all the electors 2 Aix-h-Che 


ſtracy on the eve of . St. John 
The — the 3 of the 
latine, in the quality of the duke of Jullers; as 
— of the city. This place is famous for 
ſeveral councils and treaties of concluded 
. thoſe between France aud Spain 
and between Great- Britain and France in 

1748. The baths have been frequented ſor ſeveral 


- centuries} of which ſome are hot and ſome are 


warm. The principal are called the Emp 
Bath, the Bath of St. Cornille the Bath of Roſes 
the Bath of St. Quirin, the Little Bath, and 
Bath of the Poor, beſudes ſeveral others. The 
Emperot's Bath has the name of Chatlemague, who 
Tepaired it, and bathed very oſten in its waters ; it 
is the neſt and moſt cofmmoteus. The | 
Bath receives its waters from the — 9 — 
and contains 3 bathing places. That of Gx. 
t its virtues ate He 


of the houſe where it is ſeated; 
it is onl woe. phe de ps different 
baths. Bath of Roſes is ſo called from u 
citizen, called John Roſen; who built it. Tho Poor's 
Bath is fro fot e one; and is ft 
crowds of poor The men bathe in 
ſtinct baths from ' the women, and eren private 
. There are 2 
xo 


ns Tk 


in the lower 
there is the 


of the > Fr over 


which tue of the 


are for 2 


1 that they will 
— 0 frequs 


the ne * — 
- of -May: to the tniddle of ohe; and; 


| 1 


7.8. 


22 
are faid t6- 
ie diſeaſes,” v 
i in 


leaner und of Sepretiber? * 
cacious in almoſt H tedious 


25 
15 


Bath of St. 4474 | 


3 
- * an" N. lat. 51, 55. 
= Da M-GILON, 2 Upper Berry in 


6 Sho kt 


_ - built originally b 
them by the 41 4 the —— of the 


It is an old town. of Beſſarabia in Eur 


Heh 


Bier as it falls into the ſea. It is abaut 120 miles 
diſtant from. Bender, towards the, S. E. At is a £ 
5 the res 9s. and ſuppoſed to have aroſe from 


A 1 


N ede all; cold diſeaſe, and f 


inwarl decays. We: need not to mention, that 

there are all kinds of amuſements common to other 
of public reſort; but the ſharpers appear 

Dore ſplendid here than dſewhere, : praying women 

-with an quip ſuitable to them. Aixsl 

rom ——— and 30 from Cologne. 


* with an ancient caſtle; in which is a chapter. 
1 a town and caſtle: of Gouria in 

the kingdom of Imeritia, in Georgia, in Aſiatic 
It is ſituated on the frontiers of that 
dom, on Mount Caucuſus, and near the banks 


2 the Kur: it belongs to the Turks, being the 


reſidence of a baſha, and of:a number of 


under him, who live not in the town itſelf, but in 


fame of the neighbouring vill It-lies in a 
bottom between about 20 3 from — 4 


die whole: town and its fortifications mi 
' - battered on all ſides with à great deal o — 


Theſe fortifications conſiſt Gy of a Jouble wall, 
Aanked. with a few towers, all built in the ancient 


ner, Near thefortroſs ſtandz the town, which 


conſiſts of about 400 hauſes at moſt, a Torks 
ꝓart of them — built. It is filled with 
Armenians,” Greeks, -Georgians, aud ſews. Tbe 
two Armenian churebes are the only edifices of any 


antiquity; thoſe. of the Greeks and Georgians are 
mean in compariſon of them; and ſo is the Jewiſh 
 Hoog nagogue. Here is likewiſe a ſmall. caravanſera 


travellery which is built all of wood, as moſt 
of the houſes in 3 are. The fortreſs was 
but taken from. 


1th century. Lat. 41, 55, N. Long. E. 
AK AM. a tract on the coaſts of — uinea, 
"Africa; has Inta, or Aſſiante, on the - weſt ; Kin, 
on the ſouth; unknown lands, north; and 


aud Tafoe, eaſt. The Europeans on the cpaſt 


are utter ſt sto the natives of this country. 
AKERMAN, AKKJIRMAN  BiELGOKOD;: or 


| 80 and b the Moldavians called T8oxr- 
, FATE ALBA; all 


the white town. The 
Grſt name was gion it by the Turks nl Hates 7 
urk 
ſeated at the eflux. of the Nieſter into 
Black- ſea, or rather on a gulph formed by that 


of two ancient cities which: ſtood-near it, 
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feat of a 
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822 31; 8 þ 4 
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) tiful mines of iron and ſteel. This dual d. territory 


( 
1 
C 
4 


| Gallon th 8. by by Navarre on the E. and by 


| ky. The founder of it is ſaid to have been Ala- 
| bandus, whom they worſhipped As a 


# walls, caſed with hewn ſtone within' and without, 
| — — 3 the middle with rough ſtones; in 


| = — fall 
$ is fallen 
og nt ogy, gp ear | 
IPs ee 


if Biſcay, | in Spain, of which the other 2 are 
Biſcay : Proper 


2M A Af . 

+ AKISSAT, che ancient Thyatira, acity in Na- 
tolia, im Aſia, ſituated in a plain 18 miles broad; 
which produces plenty of cotton and grain. 
inhabitants, who art reckoned to be about 3000, 
are ſaid to be all Mahometans, and not a Chriſtian 
among them, except a few flaves. The houſes are 
built of nothing but earth or turf dried in the ſun, 
and are very low. and ill contrived; but there are a 
few moſques-built of marble. There are remark- 
able inſcriptions on marble in ſeveral parts of the 
town, part of the ruins of ancient Thyatira, It is 
ſeated / on the river Hermus, 50 miles from Per- 
gamos. E. long. 28, 30. N. lat. 38, 0. 
AK TUN AE a ſmall ifland in the Eaſtern 
ocean, and inhabited by the ſame kind of people as 


the Fox-Hlands; It lies about 20 miles mare to the 

eaſt | than the iſland of yak. The Rofhans 

viſited: here i 5 17 1703 | 
AKUN;, the Lyle Oſtrova or For- 


AKUNOK, one of the oe Oftrova or Fox- 
Iflands. See Fox-IsLAanDs. - + 

AKUTAN, one of the Lyſſie Oftrova or Fox- 
Iſlands; See Fox-IsLanDs. | 

 AL-ABBAS, the region of; ſo the Turks call 
Taifhs, from the uncle of Mahomet, who fixed his 
reſidence there. See /THAIFFA. / - 

ALABA; or -ALava, one of the 3 ſubdiviſions 


and Guipuzcoa. it is pretty 
— in rye, barley, and ſeveral fruits. ** 
alſo tolerable wine. Here are very = 


formerly had the title of a kingdom. It. contains 


the Lallowing places, Famed vatierra, . Cividad 
Vitoria, Trevi egna Serrada. Alava is 
bounded by Biſcay and 4 0 C. Caſtile on the by 


ipuzcoa and Biſcay Proper on the c 
ALABANDA, a town of Caria in Aſiatic Tur 


and in 
the Roman diviſion of the country this is city. was 
made the head of a juriſdiction, and the judicial 
conventus was held there. The town was ſituated 
on the E. fide of a very high hill, and, on a little 
hill to the E. of it: it was encom vith ſtrong 


the wall, one tier of ſtones lies flat, 
is ſet up on end, alternately, ; in ſome 
* middle 


| A L 

pade, loading to an oblong-ſquare court: to the 

ight of this there was a portico of 20 oval pil- 
po of the ſame kind as thole already deſcribed; 
they are of a very ruſtic order, and the capital is 
more ſimple than the Tuſcan, Under it there 
were apartments, with entrances from without; 
and over that, another colonade, which is almoſt 
deſtroyed; as the floor of the grand gallery that 
belongs to it is entirely ruined : this gallery ſeems 
to have had a colonade all round. ' Oppoſite to 
this, on the W. fide of the court, there appears to 
have been three artificial terraces, or galleries, one 
above another, with colonades to them, and ſmall 
apartments within ; and above this is another plain 
ſpot, where there appears to have been great build- 

ings. -. Aſcending the ſteep hill, another third part 

of the way, we come to a beautiful theatre, which, 
for the moſt part, is hollowed into the hill, and all 
but the front is entire. On each ſide is an arched 
entrance ; and on the E. fade, an arched way, which 


| ſeems to have ſerved for a [ 1 the top 
of the hill; there is alſo a wall catried ſouthward 


from the theatre, as a defence to the ſummit of the 
a little \ 


hill, The top of the hill is Jevel, except 
rocky mount in the middle of it; and to the W. 
of this mount there is a ſquare building entire, 
which probably was def for a houſe of plea- 


ſure : from this the wall ſeems to have extended to; 


the S. and then turned eaſtwards down to the lower 
kill. From the S. W. corner there was anothet 
wall, which was carried about à furlong S. to ano- 
22 of the hill, where there ane 

a; ſtrong oblong-{quare caſtle; and adjoining 
to it, to the S. are the walls of a ſmaller caſtle. 


On the little hill, or riſing ground below, are 0 


remains of two buildings; one reſemhling a ſquare 
caſtle, with a round tower at each corner; the 
other is built like a palace, with ſeveral doors and 
windows. Theſe buildings are of red . granite, in 
large, grains, all the mountains here abounding 
both in the red and grey ſort; probably, if -quar- 
beautiful 


tries were down, m veins - might 
be found. 
hill, there are a great number of ſepulchres made 
in different manners; ſome are hewn.' down. into 
the rock like graves, others are cut in the ſame 
manner iuto ;rpcks 
ground; Tome are built 
3 aud covered with large ſtones. 
e ure alſo. others like an ohleng- ſquare rock 
above ground, without any vifble: entrance, but 
by a ſmallchole that appeats to have been broke in, 
and one would imagine that there was ſome paſſage 
cut under ground to 
of them which are 
ſquare: ſome have a bench of; ſtone round within, 
to lay che bodies on; others; ate built with 2 or 


3 room but the-moſt beautiful are ſquare build - 
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* 


o the &. of the city, at tha foot of the 


41 riſe up above the 
ike pedeſtals,. with 2 or 


There are alſo ſeveral 
buildings, about 11 feet 


ate divided between 


4 1 


ings of very fine maſon work channelled, with a 


corniſh at top, a caſement-at bottom, and another 
corniſh about 3 feet higher: ſome have alſo 2 ſquare 
pillars within, and all of them have 2 or 3 ſteps 
round them. Some think, not without good 
grounds, that in the province of Caria ſtood 2 cities 
of this name; but if fo, they have both ſunk into 
ſuch decay, as little or nothing is to be found of 
them but their names. | 
ALABASTER. See ELeuTHERA. 
ALACARNES, iflands of New Spain; fo called 


from the number of ſcorpions that breed 
therein. ey are fituated to the N. and within 
20 leagues of Jucatan, in North America. 8 


ALACRUEA, a town in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, ſituated near Liſbon, in the road from that 
city to Oporto. Ya =; 
. ALADULLILA, the third province of Anatolia, or 
Aſia Minor, in Aſiatic Turky ; comprehending; in 
its largeſt ſenſe, Cappadocia and the Leſſer Ar- 
menia. + It joins to the country or of 
Munit or Maraſch; which laſt is its capital, the 
ſeat of the governor, and gives name to the whole; 
This diſtrict is likewiſe by the Turks called Dul - 
gadir. That of Aladulia, or Anddoh, was giver 
it from a prince of that name, who reigned. here 
when the Turks made themſelves maſters of it; at 
which time its limits extended as far as Aleppo, on 
the fade of Syria, and on that of Caramania and 


Cilicia to Adana and Tarſus, At preſent the Turks 


have curtailed thoſe limits, and formed 32 a 
beglebergate, containing only 4 fangiaes, and a pro · 
porti le number of — 4 and timariots. This 
province is rough and hilly, its land being unfit for 
tillage, but has abundance of fine paſture- gro 

on which the inhabitants breed vaſt numbers 


; cattle, eſpecially horſes and camels, beſides great 


flocks of ſheep and goats. Here is alſo plenty of 


the former and hun- 
the latter. are however very warlike, ' 
their arms are a ſword, abow and arrows; and 


' veniſon, and other 2 ſo that the people 
ing 


tin 


they manage their horſes with ſurpriſing dexterity 


But a third ſort of them mind little 


and ſwiftneſs. 
on the ſpoils 


elſe but plunder, and live moſtiy 


which they get from the caravans and other paſ- 


ſengers. Aſs 4 | | : 
KL ESA, or HALA8SA, was a very ancient city 
near | 


4 of Sicily, and ſtood, as Fazellas conjectures, 


the place where the city: of Caronia ſtands at pre- 
ſent, on the river Alas, or Fiume de Cafonia: 
Near this Alæſa was a fountain, which (according 


ta Salinus) uſed at the found of a flute to bubble 


up ſo that it could not be kept within the baſon. 
ALAFOENS, a ſmall diſtrict belonging to the 

province of Beira, in Portugal; containing 37 pa- 

riſhes. In 1718 a place of the ſame name in it was 


e ieee a dach yr pos John V. king-of Pors 


— 


__ themſelves to the Vandals 


but being defeated by the Vi 


; à valley on the river Gardon, and at the foot of the 


2 4 L 
tuga), declaring Peter, ſon of Don 

gitimated ſon of king Peter II. duke of Alafoens. 
ALAGOA, a place in the land of San Miguel 
or St. Michael, one of the Azores, in the Atlantic- 
ocean, and lying between Africa and America, to 
which king John granted the privileges of a town 
in 1522. It contains 605 houſes and 2 pariſh 
churches. | ARISES 

- ALAGON, a ſmall village of Arragon in Spain, 
It is ſituated on a peninſula formed by the rivers 
Ebro and Xalon. 7 
ALAGNON, a river in the government of Au- 
vergne, France; the ſource of which is at Cantal, 
and is rapid, but not very navigable, and falls 
into the Altier. 

ALAINE, one of the ſmall rivers in Nivernois, 
a government of France. | 


- ALAINS, a barbarous. people who overſpread 


Europe and Africa in the 4th century. Some ſay 
they were the Meſſagetæ; others Scythians or 
Sarmatians : they were however the bloodieſt peo- 
ple upon earth. In the 5th 

and Goths, carrying 
terror and deſolatibn wherever they came. They 
were known in Domitian's time; and in 505 
their captain was Gonderic, ſon of Aodegigle. 
They fought againſt the French, und deſtroyed the 
country. on the Rhine. They alſo ravaged Spain; 

goth, they thought 
proper to paſs over into Africa. SETTING 
= ALAIS, one of the 14 dioceſes in Languedoc, in 
France. It lies in the Cevennes-mountains, and 


AL Als, Ar Ez, or ALET, a pretty large and po- 
5 us city, in the dioceſe of the ſame name, be- 
ing to oc, in France. It is ſituated in 


Pyrennees. It is the capital of a collection, and 


, the le- 


century they joined. 
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* iſland p 
wood, and a great variety of bulbs, roots, and ber- 


ral openings of , 
when the principal entrance is beſet by an enemy. 


bone, which t 


A L 
lihood. In 1672, Mr. Colbert had theſe mines 
worked, but they found only a few veins of copper, 
which did not produce enough to defray the ex- 
pences. Alais is 8 miles N. of Montpelier. Lat. 
445 I , N. 4, 20, . Jo | | 


'-ALAJOR, one of the 4 quarters of Minorca, 
belonging to the Balearic ilands, in the Mediter. 
. ranean ; the other 3 are Ciudadella, Mahon, and 
the united quarters of Mercadal and Ferrarias. It 
- has its name from a ſmall place in it, 


ALAKSU, or ALacnsn ax, the remoteſt iſland 
to the eaſtward, in the Eaftern-ocean. It was 
touched at by the Ruſſians, commanded by Puſk- 
hareff, in 1761, when they wintered at it; but 
lar behaviour the ſummer following 
occaſioned many of them to be killed by the na- 
tives. This iſland is ſaid to contain rein-deer,' 


bears, wild boars, wolves, otters, and a ſpecies of 


with long ears, which are very fierce-and wild; 


and, as the greateſt part of thoſe animals are not 


found upon the Fox-Iſlands, which lie more weſt, 
and nearer Kamſchatka, it e. to prove from 
this circumſtance that Alakfi is no t diſtance 


from the continent of America. Red, black, and 


grey foxes are ſeen in herds of 20 at a time. Wood 
is driven upon the coaſt in great abundance. The 
uces no large trees, only ſome under- 


ries, Large flocks of ſea- birds viſit the coaſts. 
The natives are very tall, and ſtrongly made: their 
dreſs is the ſame as thoſe of the Aleutian Iſles, 


and their dwellings under Jour - which have ſeve- 


e fide, through which they eſcape 
Their weapons are arrows and lances, pointed with 
dart at a conſiderable diſtance. 


ALALCO E, an ancient city of Bœotia, 


famous for the ſepulchre of Tireſias, and a, temple 


has the title of county as well as barony; the N of Minerva. The town of Ithaca, in the iſland 


* 


former belongs to the prince of Conti; but the of the fame name, was alſo. called Alalcomenæ by 

latter is divided between two proprietors. The & Ulyſſes. , nt nt hong 1066 L en e ee 

biſhop is a ſu n to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, 1 ALAN, or Ca ux, à river in Cornwall, Eng- 

has a dioceſe of 80 pariſhes, with a revenue of land, which runs into the Severn at Padſtow- 
„156,000 livres; and be is taxed to the court of ( havð- en. 

Rome at 500 florins. The biſhopric was erected ALANBY; a village in Cumberland, England; 

here in rare converſion of the num- ſituated on the ſea-coaſt near Bromfield, where a 


ber of Proteſtants in this place; and 1689 a cita- 
del was erected here, as a check upon the refor- 
med. From this city is annually exported at leaſt 
_ . 1,200,000lb.. of raw or unwrought ſilk. From 
þ - the foot of one of the mountains round it, iſſues a 


| ew that mines have been formerly worked here: 
ö and it is certain that gold muſt be ſtill in the 
| bowels of thoſe mountains, fince the little rivulets 


, Chapel was built in 1745. It has alſo à good cha- 
rity-ſchool. e enen un k, nato 
ALAND, in Latin Mangia; an iſland in the ſea, 
or mouth of the Baltic, between Upland in Sweden 

Proper to the eaſtward; and Finland towards the 
S. W. but nearer to the latter than the former. In 
the intermediate channel are many ſmall iſlands, 
rocks, and mountains, which occaſion great da- 

mage to the ſea - faring people. It is about 6 miles 
long, and nearly of the Came breadth. Phe ſoil is 
ſo) truitful that the inhabitants almoſt in general 
have. a fuffſiciency of corn throughout the year. 


ing of hot waters. Many openings in the rocks 
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| inging from thence carry gold-ſand along with 
; 8 which the country people gather; and $ 
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The paſtures are good, and conſequently the 
_ cattle alſo. It has great plenty of foreſts, which, 
as belonging to the king, are _—_— kept in good 
order. Here and there ate lime-chalk-ſtone moun- 
tains to be found. It abounds with lynxes, hares, 
and foxes, but few bears. The inhabitants f| 
Swediſh, and have their - ſubſiſtence moſtly from 
agriculture, breeding of cattle, fiſhery, —_ 
and navigation; alſo from catching of ſea-fow 1, 
and the loppings or profits of the woods. They 
trade in butter, cheeſe, wooden-ware, coals, and 
chalk. In ancient times this iſland is faid to have 
had its own kings; at leaſt it did not then belong 
to Finland: and even after it came under the domi- 
nion of Sweden it had for ſome centuries its own 
ſtadtholders or governors. - Since the year 1634, 
when it belonged to the territorial juriſdiction of 
Abo and Biorneborg, it has conſiſted of 1 juridical 
diſtrict, and a bailiwic; in which are reckoned 8 
churches or pariſhes, including the chapels that be- 
long to them. The clergy are under the biſhop of 
Abo. The moſt remarkable places on this iſland 
are Caſtelholm, Grelſby, and Haga ; which are feats 
or domains belonging to the crown : in the firſt of 
theſe is a royal hoſe; and in Hamno, a ſmall 
- Hland 3 miles S. E. of Aland, where there was a 
convent in the Popiſh times; and in Eckero, ano- 
ther iſland on the W. ſide of Aland, extending from 
. S. about 6 miles, and ſeparated from it by a 
channel about 3 miles broad, are alſo royal poſt- 
houſes. There ate ſeveral other ſmaller iſles, the 
f of which are Flys, Landſweden, Rodan, 
and Nyan. | 


4 ALANDRA, or -ALWANDEA, a ſmall town of 


Portugueſe Eſtramadura;; ſituated on the banks of 


agus, 15 miles above Liſbon. It has 1350 
inhabitants, and a diſtrict of 2 pariſhes. | 
ALANDROAL, a ſmall place in the ouvidoria 
of Aviz; belonging to the province of Alentejo, 
in 37 4s 44.0457 a ent 040? 

ALANQUER. See ALgExQues. 
ALANTA, a ſmall city of Walachia, on the 
Alt, or Alanta; 30 miles 8. W. of Rebnick. 
- ALAPAEWSKOESAWOD, an iron forge, at 
Alapaewſkoi, in the Catherinburg circle of Siberia, 
aud Aftatic part of the Ruſſian- empire. | 
ALARCON, a ſmall town of Sierra, a ſubdivi- 


ſion of New Caſtile, in Spain ; ſitunted cloſe by 


the river Xucar, having been built in the year 1178; 
but ſoon afterwards demoliſhed: by the Moors, from 
whom it was retaken by Alphonſus IX. | 
AL-ARAKH,”a town of Arabia; ' ſeated on 


ALATAMANA, a river in N. America; whoſe 
ſtream is the ſouthern boundary of the colony of 


Georgia, as the Savannah river is its northern boun- 
dary. It riſes in the Apalachian mountains, and, 
after a S. E. courſe through the province of Geor- 
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called hy the Germans Wieſſemberg, and 
| 
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gia, falls into the Atlantic-ocean below Frederies· 
town. | 72 
ALATRI, in Latin AtaT#rum, an epiſcopal 
city of the Campania di Roma, in Italy; ſituated 
on an eminence at the foot of ſome high hills, 4 
miles N. of Veroli, and 48 E: of Rome, on'the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Naples. It was known 


to moſt ancient geographers under the name of 


Aletzium, or Alatrium, and its inhabitants by that 
of Alatrini and Aletrinates. It is an ancient ſee, 
and ſubject only to the pope. ' Lat. 44, 44, N. 
Long. 14, 12, | anne 
TVR, a provincial or county town, in the 
circle of the ſame name, belonging to the govern- 
ment of Caſan, in the Afiatic part of the Ruſſian. 
empire. It is ſeated on the river Sura. | 
ALAVA. See ALAaBA, | wrt 
ALAUTA, à river, which, reoning N. E. in 
Tranſylvania, turns S. and forms part of the boun- 
dary between Chriſtendom and Turky; and, cou 
tinuing farther in the fame courſe through Wala- 
chia, empties itſelf into the Danube almoſt oppo= 
ſite to Nicopolis. | - 
ALAXA, one of the Lyſſie-Oſtrova or Fox- 
Hands. - See Fox-IsLAxps. | 
ALBA, furnamed Por ETA, and celebrated by 
Ptolemy and other ancients as one of the principal 
cities of Old Liguria; but having paſſed through 
the hands of ſo many maſters, has quite loſt its an- 
cient ſplendor. It is ſituated in the Joch of Mont 
ſerrat, in Upper Italy; and is now only a ſmall 
fortified town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ta- 
narg. By the treaty of Chieraſco in 1631, it was 
ceded by the duke of Mantua to the duke of Savoy, 
who has kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. Here is 
an epiſcopal ſee, under the archbiſhop of Milan. 
It lies 22 miles E. of Turin. Lat. 44, 50, N. 
Long: 8, 15, E. 48 2 
ALBA, a town of Marſi, in Italy; ſituated on 
the north ſide of the Lacus Fucinus, fill retaining 
its name. The inhabitants were called Albani unf 
Albenſes. 8 | | 
 ALBA-HELVIORUM, or ALzacvsrta, in an- 
cient geography; afterwards called Vivarium, now. 
Viviers; in the 8. E of Languedoc, on the Rhone. 
In the lower age the inhabitants were called Al- 
benſes, and their city Civitas Albenſium, in the 
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Notitia Galle. Long. 4, 45, E. Lat. 44, o 
AL-BAHRIYA. Arabs divide the Neita 
or Lower 


Egypt into two parts, Al-Rif and Al- 
Bahri ya. e latter is the eaſtern part according 
to ſeveral; though Sicard, a late traveller, more. 
truly places Al-Bahriya, or, as he writes it, Beheirè, 
beyond the weſtern branch of the Nile. 
ALBA-JULIA, a county of Tranſylvania, W. 
of Hermanſtade, and inhabited by Hungatians. 
' 'ALBA-JULIA} the capital of the 1 


Fejerwar 


W. by 8 


Belgrade.. It ſtands on a riſing ground, 
Froithel country, and 1s den, the ni 
ers Ompay and Mariſch, and is about 2 miles 

ly, as appears 


dad; but was much larger for 
5 . without the walls, which 
de 20 miles in compaſs. | 
| therapit | of Paci 
machs, having had a magnificent palace. | 
the burial place of the anciept kings of Hungary. 
It was alſo formerly a biſhopric, ſuffr to 


It continued a long time 
ang. was the feat of its mo- 


28. It was inhabited by the Goths, and was a 
t of the Roman-Legions, It owes its name to 


The palace is ſplendid and impreg- 
_ AEBA-LONGA, a city built by Aſcanius the 


. bich be-mede the capita 
ol his little kingdom; and afterwards became the 
Lt of the Latin Kings. By the victory of the 3 


Horatii over the 3. Curiatii it loſt its freedom ; 
whereupon the town was ordered to be razed, and 


B broad. Ks capital bears the lame name. See 
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ent of Lyonnois, a province of 


keas 


axe three mineral ſprings. 


- ALBANBURY. . See Campopunum, 
v AER ANBUR 
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province of Turky, in Europe, on 


we 172 of Venice, bounded by Livadia on the 


flaly and Macedonia on the E. and on the 
by Boſnia and Dalmatia. The people are ſtrong, 


us, and good horſemen ; but are ſaid - 
to be. of a Wer vih diſpoſnion: the grand ſignior 


Rrocures excellent ſoldiers from hence, particularly 


* 
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It was . and, 


| AL 

fram the Moſchian mountains that ſeparate Colchis 
from Armenia, and wajexing the country of Mo- 
kan, receives the Aragus and Araxes, and falls into 
the Caſpian-ſea within a diſtance from the 
ſouthern borders of this country. The whole 
country formerly called Albania now goes under 
the names of Shirwan and Eaft-Georgia, and is ex- 
tremely fruitful and pleaſant. The ancient hiſto- 
rians take notice of the Albanian men being tall, 
generally ſpeaking, of a very 


Fgraceful apptarance ; far excelling all other nat ions 


Co: Y in comelineſs as well as ſtature. 


Julia Auguſta, mother of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus Pius. | 
_ © nable. 


Modern travel- 
lers take no notice of the appearance of the men; 
but extol the beauty of the women, which ſeems 
to be unnoticed by the ancients, The Albanians 
were anciently an independent and pretty powerful 
people; but we find no mention made of their kings 
till the reign of Alexander the Great, to whom the 
king of Albania is ſaid to have preſented a dog of 


an extraordinary fierceneſs and ſize. | 


* s removed to Re. 9 
XI. A-REGIA, or REG ALL, a coyaty of Low- ( 
e Hungary; lying S. from that of Gran, and W. 


from that of. Pelyez; it is 34 miles long, and about 
towards the N. near the Caſtle Gondalfo ; and on 
"WEL 2 dhe ſcite of the Villa Pompeii, as appears by the 
ALAN (St.) a village of Lower Fores, in the ruins of an amphitheatre built there by Dioeleſian. 
| rance.; '\ 
a league and a half from Roan; and near it | 


3 „ 2 town. of Albania, in Aſia. I % 
Ftuatec on che Calpian-Sea; and is conſiderable tor G ſtroy 
1 | | Z rebuilt and belonged to the dukes - of Savelli ; but 


ALBANO, in Latin ALBANUM ; a well-huilt, 
little 'town of the Campagoa, in Italy; formerly 
the celebrated Alba Longa, which was a city before 
Rome was built 487 years. It is one of thoſe 6 
biſhoprics which are conferred on the 6 oldeſt car- 


$ dinals. The modern Albano does not ſtand entire- 


ly on the ſame ſpot as the ancient, but a little more 


This place is famous for its antiquities, and is much 
relorted to by the citizens of Rome in ſpring and 
autumn, for the benefit of the freſh air.; it lying 
12 miles 8, E, of that city. It was formerly de- 
ſtroyed by Frederick Barbaroſſa, but has been ſince 


they were obliged to part with it, and the Pope pur- 


. —— — oz — E oO 


cavalry, known by che name of Arnauts. There 


age ſeveral large towns in this province; and the in- 


W are. almoſt all Chriſtians of the Greek - 


usch, and. deſcended from the ancient Seythians, 


Formetly it was york of the kingdom of Macedo- 


2 manufacture is carpets, The 
| ST places are Durazzo, Velona, Antivari, 
.Croya, Aleſſo, Dibra, Dolcigno, and Alba - 


nia. Their chie 


4 , 
: 4 


7 in, on by the Caſpian - ſea, on 
N. by mount Caucaſus, on the 8. hy Armenia 


the 


77 1 


from 28 to 37, E. Lat. from 39 


U 


and.the river Cyrus, nou Kur; which, ſpringing & 


chaſed it in 1697 ; fince which time it has been 
e to the ſee of Rome. This place is famous 
or its excellent wine, which Horace highly com- 
mends; and it ſtill retains the character of being 
the beſt in all Italy. It bas alſo beautiful proſpects ; 
and the Lago di Albano in its neighbourhood is en- 
tirely ſurrounded with mountains. Lat. 41, 46, N. 
13, 10, E. There is 2 


ip ong. town 
of the ſame name in the Baſilicate of the kingdom 
of Naples; remarkable for the fertility of the ſoit 
and the nobility:of the inhabitantsw os 7! 


- /AIL;BANO\{Lokt) anciently-ealled-LAcvsi Ar 


BANYS, near the town: of the ſame name above» 
mentioned. It is about 8 miles in compaſs, very 
deep; and formerly very ſubject to overflow the ad- 
jacent country, notwithſtanding the height of its 
banks, and--daſchargeil-its watets into the Lake of 
Riccia, probably by ſome ſubterraneous way; which 


being in time up, this laſt to be- 
come quite dry. Since which the Romans cut a 
— the Lake of Albano, which paſſes quite 


4A L. 


under the Caſtle Gaidolplio, and runs through forte 6 


of the territoties of Rome, and thence falls 


right The Italians now call it the Lake } 


of Gandolpho. 


- ALBANOPOLL, an inland town of Albania, a 


province of European Turk ſituated on the river 
in, near the frontiers of Viies onia, and on the 
declivity of 4 hill; 42 miles frdth Aleffio — ks 
E. and 50 from Duraz 20 towards the &. * 
anciently a 2 and the capital of the 
vince, which tooł its name from it; but now K 15 is 
without walls, and moſta a deſart. Lat, 42, 6, N. 
Long. 20, 42, E. 
A BAN's st. * 4 wind übe of 'Caſhis, 
which aroſe out of the ancient Verulam; ſo _ 
from a river of the fame / tame running b It 
is a borough-town, in Hartfordſhire, 21 mil * 
23 It owes its nate to St. Albanus, the firſt 
f. Great-Britain,” who ſuffered in the per- 
— 2 under Diocleſian, June 17, 293. fo 
nod was held here, 429, againſt the hereſy be 
Pelagius the Monk; and two biſhops, ſent 


yh 


France, preached againſt it in a chapel here, now ( 


converted into à bam. King Edward I. erected 
here a ſtately croſs in memory of queen mr 
and king Edward VI. gave this borough a c 
The town is divided into 4 wards, in ench of which 
is a conſtable and 2 church-warde! 
a gaol- delivery 4 times a year, v | oh the Thurſ- 
days after the quarter. ſeſſions at Hartford ; -and>it 
has 3 churches, namely, St. Peter's, St. Stephen's, 
and St. Michael's, be ds that _ = —.— 8. 
When St. — ancient — — — 22 
demoliſhed; the cor ion g Ede 
ward VI. the cathedral e to the monks 
for qook, and having made it pariſn- church, 
called it St. Aban's. 


out of the ruins of on 
funeral. —__ 2 its founder, 
whoſe ſtatue is placed 6% of St. Alban 
the r; and of 'Humphiry called the Good 
Duke of Glouceſter, whoſe leaden coffin being open- 
ed about 80 ago, his corpſe appeared entire, 
having been — in u pickle. tn St. Michael's 
is a monument for the famous Sir Francis Bacon, 
lord viſcount Verulam, whoſe ſtatue in alabaſter is 
ſeated in an elbow- chair. In niches on the S. ſide 
of St. Alban's- church are thoſe of 1 Kings. 


— of the 2 is a very li 


e iece: of work, ſet up in 14 The { 
— wor be choir has à noble piece 7 Gothie ( 
workmanſhip. peaſe, and pine-boards. 


workmanſhip. In the center of goa nave is & re- 

markable echo and the roof is throughout paint- 

ed in devices and the arms of the benefactors; and, 

though of ſo. many ages ſtanding, is' temarkably 

fre(h;. Near the weſt card of the fen! is the old 
ves 1.— OW EGG IG! 


Here is held 


may ealled'Oyfter-hills ; ſuppoſed to 


Many curious coins þ 


medals, to be' ſeen this church, were dug 
Verulam. oe UN 


of Boadicea's victory and eruelty, 


the firſt on May 23, 1455, when the Yo 
in the 


J true. Sar e A 
ban“ ſends 2 


. 


gateway 'of the ib ; now vid a8 à pri n.. The 

wie Gf of iber by later, charters than 

of Edward VI. is veſted in a 8 high- 
Reward recorder, 12 aldermen, a town-clerk, and 
24 aſſiſtants. Its fairs are on March 25, June 22, 
Avg. 15, and Sept. 29. Its weekly market on Sa- 
turday. This borqugh is a peculiar liberty both 
for eccleſtaſtical and civil government, the juricdic- 
tion of which reaches to the bs adjacent pariſhes. 
In the town are two charity chools, the one for. 
boys and the other for girls. Here Czar obtained 
a Victory over. Caffibelan ; and this was the ſcene 


when'The 
cred 70,000 Romans and Britons \ P 8 
chem. Near this place were fon 
battles between the houſes of York and 


tained the victory; the ſecond on as Yorks By 
39th year of Henry VI., 1461, Ver t 
martial argare overcame the Y 

Near Been are the ruins of a fortißcatig n 52 


bs, 


rh60d'6f St. Alban's is well- urn bed TY | 
emen's feats and lordſhips, - At _Holloway- 
ouſe the late ducheſs dowager of Marlborou 
cauſed” 3 fine marble "ſtatue of ueen Anne 5 
erected; on the pedeſtal of Which | is For, 57 
charaQtr, wird =) private life, E pic e us 
retharkable con chis I kpow to "A 
8. St. A 


1 
bers to . 


e A. in this neighbourhood,” is a, 


cp of 7 of Oſtorius, the Roman þ proprzto 


F -"ALBANUS:MONS, now'callet 25 Albans: 


to miles from Rome, near where Alba Lon 
ALBANUS-MONS,. 


called Alvius hy St 
which, together 2 a | the 


tothe north 4. 
T of the 
ee to the 851 


joining it, 1. called Nong Bebii, ſeparates the far- 


) cher Lüburnia and Dalmatia * 


bany, as to bear fledge ee 
A* The "=" quantities note x 


Pannonia. 
ALBANV, or r ALBIR, i in Latin At ANNA 
BxAtbhALBix) 4 diſtrict of Perthſhle, in Set 8 
land. I $95 15 title of duke to the (oh of 
royal fami e firſt on hom it was” 255 
was lord Darnt , firft'coufin and huſband Te ory 
— Scots; and the aff that enjoyet 

clet Majeſty ity's worker ; Prince" HT, duks 

of York and | 


"ALBANY; voy ee byte 225 a 
ork «containing à va t 
fine low land. Its pritlei ee pvc 


Winter Ty "This 6 uti | 
try ate commonly vert; ant Hudfoh's-ri 

freezes ſo hard 100 9 to — ſouthward of 
. burt 


100 F 


e 647 


"Lb ptat of 4 couney of its own 
aan in the province of New-York, N 
LN wiles from that city, and 14 from 


governed. by 4 mayor, recorder 
= 25 oy ae LY ineo 
nel Dotgan, has a 718 hall, and a 
4 fqoare with' 4 ballons. It has 
rown-clerk, chamberlain, 1 00 of 4 b. abe 
te and a tnarſhal. It is ſituated on 


an river, o miles below the place where th 
3 N 1 & river leaves 8 


ſt to the lake of the ene 


200 2 withis re! After the 
Mw ed New Alba- 


2 Dole of Yeu Scotch tie title; and, 
ork's ae 
This town 1 * 200 and 300 "rat 


: rt. was built here; inſtead of the old 
| Yes this 1 1 
7 


W 4 8 8 or kings, 


order to renew their alli- 
Le matters of f trafic, 3 


| the 
2 Le of } Ney-Yogk aganit th che Fon 


AURA: ks AREAS Ne 


"a ſettlement. 25 17 8. n 


8 = Sro. WE —— 


men, 
ited Congo oo! 


* PENELA, a And of 


E ICS was the ancient 


on 


river Furo, near whi 


uivir; ; 


vt Santa Maria Al 8 


os 


2 2, 10, E. 
in Ziberia; n Was de 


on- 


the, Hurons. & con 


rg of 11 
TR or 1 2 ct of | 


| 12 Fangen po . 


2 — 


America; 


| Nn 


cient fief 3 on Fog: biſhopric of 
which the dukes of Lorrain entirely aſſumed to. 


3 0 
E ERS dot hy 9 F fro 
, ———— From Albemarle the ö 
| family in England takes the title of earl 2 


3 — far inte de 
the Ruthans on the 


) diviſion of New Caſt 


Alba ad Saravum, the principal place of the oo 

mentioned lordſhip ; lying on ene ex 
10 miles below Feneſtrange. 10 
ALRE. See Al nA. 0 


4 marks, « kth town in the territory of Ceaux, be- 


er 


} 9 i the prinaipal place of 


; Sp non III. It alſo gave the — dne. 
to t 
4 7 


is 
„ Nl of 2 | 
CLOSES —— 


| . America, conſiniag ori 


noak.· iſland:. This river is ſeparatec from the Ate. 


The Agnes the Chineſe, who wete re- 


It lies in 30 N. lat. 
ALBAZETE, a T kttle 5 of La Sierra, a fub- | 
ile, in Spain. 
ALBAZIN, a town of Great T 2 
inſt the — pn 2 


40 is onthe rad from Moſcow 1 
in. * * 103, 
ALBE, 


ee 0 1. now > ie to 
the 2 06 hrs formerl — 
— — 


themſelves, together with its territorial juriſliction, 


or ount-ſuperiority, in the 1861. 
ARE. or 1 in Lat 44 Aue, or 


Aer. ys wap a — yo with » 
caſtle belon to the imperial city Im, in 
circle of 2 in n. north of the Da- 
on the river 
ALBEGNE, a ſmall town of F rande, in Querey,. 
2 diſtrict of the government of: Guienne Gal 


"ALBEMARLE, © or Avmanue, i in Lein Alba« 


in France. It is ſitu- 
near a meadow wa- 


w Normandy, 
livity 


5 ee eee 


it a à perth dee n db 


of whom was of Dutch extraction, — — 
lar favourite of the prince of 


1 2 Monk, who: reſtored the roy- 
wc made in this co wm are ver 


alſo make here a 
5 — lies 20 miles 8: of Abbe- 


frocks, for the uſe of 


| EVER. che —_ Yor f 
ir- 


of eres on both 


trance of this river are Colliton- 
anti- ocean by a. ſand- bank, ealled Hatteras. = 


| A L 
the banks ef this river are very extenſive ſwamps ; 
and near the bottom of it, on Chowan-river, is the 
town of Edenton. The Roanoak empties itſelf in- 
to Albemarle-river, or ſound. Next to Albemarle- 
civer, ſouthward, is Pamticoe-river, and between 
them is Cape-Hatteras. Albemarle diſtrict was 
more planted than any of the reſt at the firſt ſettle- 
ment of Carolina, and conſiſted of near 300 fami- 
ties; but the plantations upon Aſhley-river grew 
in time ſo ſuperior to it that . moſt of the planters 
here ay thither. | , ES . 

 ALBEMA? LE, a county in Virginia, N. Ame- 
rica; which has 1. Fluvanna flow on the S. 
fide of it, ſeveral branches from which run up this 
county. It is bounded on. the E. by Goochland: 
county; and by a ridge of mountains is divided 
from Auguſta countyon. the W. and it has Louiſa 

county on the N. ; * 4 | 
ALBEN, in Latin Albanum, a mountain of Car- 
| 1 are mines of quick-filver. 
ALBENGA, by the ancients called Albium In- 
unumy, Albigaunum and Albingaunum, a fmall 
Fnall city in the Riviera di Ponente, or weſtern di- 
viſion 56 the Genoeſe territories, on the main · laud, 
in Italy. It lies on the coaſt, and appears, by ſome 
ancient towers and other ruins to have been former- 
a very conſiderable. place. Its fite is on a ſpa- 
cious fertile plain, ſurrounded at ſome little diſtance 


with high mountains. The territory about it. is 

with fine olive plantations — other trees; 
and the ground is well cultivated : here alſo grows 
abundance of hemp. But, with all theſe advan- 
tages, it is unhealthy even to a proverb. Here is 
the ſee of 2 biſſiop, founded by pope Alexander in 
1179, when the city, which had been burnt by the 
Pianeſe-abont & years before, was rebuilt. The bi- 
Mop is a fu n to the archbiſhop-of Genoa; 
but the city has fallen very much from its ancient 
ſplendor. Oppoſite tot is a little iſland, or rather 
unformed roek, near a-mile in circuit; called 


alſo „ but by the inhabitants Iſlota d Alben 


ga, or the Small Ilan of Albeoga.; but its true 
name is -Gallioara,. It lies-36 miles from Genoa, 


Long. Þ ain: . 
BENQUE, a ſmall town of Lower Quercy, 
a ſubdiviſion of Guienne, in France. . 
ALBERARIN. * See ALBAxRACIN,G. = 
ALBERGARIA, a mean place in the province 
2 Alentejo, in Portugal. It belongs to the dukes- 


of its own. 


ALBERGARITA DE PENELA, 2 diſtri in the 
Correigao of Viana, and province of Entre Douro 


e-Minhe, in Portugal. It contains 1 1-pariſhes. . 


ALBERT; Axzxzz,; or Exzz, a ſmall town in+ 


Lower. Stadtholderſhip of Santerre; a territory of. 
, in France. | | 


Bl, auciently Alba Fucentes, a ſmall place in 
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A 
the Ulterior Abruzzo, a province in the kingdom 


of Naples, in Italy. 


| Albgeois, or dioceſe of Alby, in t 


ALBI, or Ar AV, in Latin Albiga the capital of 
overnment ot 


+ Languedoc, in France, built on the river Tarn. It 


is ſituated in a very fruitful country, 40 miles N. E. 
of Toulouſe. It was formerly only a biſhop's ſee, 
ſubject to the metropolitan of Bourges; but 
Innocent XI. erected it into an archbiſhopric in 
year 1678. It is the ſeat of a collection, viguery, 
_ juriſdiction, marſhalſea, and torell-diltridl. 
The prelate of this city is alſo its temporal lord; 
though the king has the higher and lower juriſdic- 
tion, as alſo the ſupreme demeſne or dominion : his 


ſuffragans are the biſhops of Rhodes, -Caſtrez, Ca- 


| hors, Valres, and Mende; his dioceſe or province 


contains 327 pariſhes, and his annual income 


amounts to livres, paying to the court of 


Rome a tax of 2000 florins. "The cathedral is one 
of the richeſt and moſt beautiful in the kingdom, 


andi the archbiſhop's palace is a fine ſtructure. The 
little town of Chateauvieux is a ſuburb to it. The 
; public walk called La Lice, which is out of the- 


city, and lies higher than it, is a moſt charming 
places The doctrine of the Albigenſes was —— 


demned in a council held here in the year 1476. 


Lat. 43, 50, N. Long. 2, 14, E 
4111 or A dioceſe of Upper Langue 
doc; conſtituting the northern part of the pro- 
vince of Albigeois, from which the Albigenſes 
take their name, This country is extremely fruit- 


ful in corn, wine, fruits, and ſaffron : it is alſo po- 


pulous, yet poor at the ſame time; which may be 


attributed not only to the misfortune in 1693, but 


- 


: 


* 


; Crapes, a coarſe ſort 


/+ 


likewiſe to the heavy taxes laid upon the people. 
The Albigeois is a ſmall territory about 27 miles 


| in length and. 20 in» breadth; abounding in o 
woad: grapes, ſaffron plumbs, and theep ; and the 


inhabitants drive 2 trade in dried prunes, 
: cloth; and wines of Gaillac. 
Theſe wines are the only ſorts hereabouts that are 


fit for exportation: thy are carried down to Bour- 


deaux, and generally fold-to- the Britiſh. - They. 


J have likewiſe ſeveral icoal-mines: 


ALELBINTEMELIUM,' ALB1NTIMILIUM, or, 


at full length, Al NU ISTEMELIUM, now Vinti- 


miglia ; ſituated in the S. W. of the territory of 
Genoaz. near the borders of the county of Nice: 

with a port on the Mediterranean, at the mouth 
of the rivulet Rotta, almoſt about bal-way be- 
tween Monaco» and S. Remo. Long. 7, 40. E. 


Laren or - ALEBECE; otherwiſe called 


Reii Apollinares, from their ſuperſtitious-worſhip- - 


of Apollo; alſd Civitas Reienſium; now Miez, in 
Provence, about 18 leagues to the N. E. of Tou- 


lon, on the N. ſide · of the rivulet Verdon N ori- 


ginally a Roman colony. It is ſometimes avritten 
— hip 
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| Ane 8 ( (Lela de) a town of Albi, a dio- 
ceſs of Upper Languedoc, in France: ſituated on 


the river Tarn. 


ALBIN. See ALBANY 00 Iain | 
- ALBION, the ancient name of the iſland of 
Gieat-Britain; from the Latin Album, white, on 
account of the chalky cliffs on its ſea-coaſts. See 
BIT A WJ. 
ALBISOLA, a ſmall placs in-the weſtern part 
of the Genoeſe territories, on the main land, in 
Italy; Where there is a porcelain manufactory, and 
ſeveral ſeats, or pleaſure-houſes, belong | 
nobility of that republic. In 1745 d. Pag iin 
fleet threw ſome bombs into this town. Lat. 44, 
TH, N. Long. 8, 20, E. 
ALRHUM INTEMELIUM, now Vintimiglia. 
See VinTIMICLtA. 
ALBOLODUY, à ketle town belonging to 
Granada, in Spain. Lat. 375 16, N. Long. 1, 50, E. 
ION, a" ſmall place of Viennois, a ter- 


| je > Be: the Lower wap oenes rg government 


iny,” in France. formerly the 


title of a county; and among the counts chat 


poſſeſſed the preſent delphinate, was one who had 
been L Of this illuſtrious - woe 
— branches = er. inn — 
namely, the marquiſes of Forgeaux, 

AL on OD OTE ven . 
Iſtria, a ince belonging to the republic of 
Venice. 8 at the ; $A of the Monte di 
and on the confmes of the Auſtrian terri- 

in che ſume country.! 0 707 

 AULBOURG- See Arorv! "2 
-ALBRET; a duchy arid ſubdiviſion EET! 
one of theprovinces o France; in Latin Albretum, 
Lepretum, or Leporetum, which, and Labrit, des 
note a bare, as great numbers are to be met with 


in the woods here; and the natives ſtill call a hare | 


II. of France erected it into 
a duchy, i neluding e town of the Tame name, 
and other places in 'Bazadois, © And from the 
noble family of Albret were deſcended two kings 

of Navarre; the laſt of which was Henry IV. king 
of France; whoſe mother, Jane d Albret, was mar- 
red to Antony of Bourbon. Of this family was 
_—_ d' Albret,- - who oppoſed the Engliſ i in Gaſ- 
4-4 * 1402, but in 1415 was killed in the 
1 6 Agincourt; where he commanded the van 
the French arm is XIV. gave this duchy 
to the duke of ovillon, as an indemnificeatior 
for the principalities of Sedan and Raucomr, which, 
that monarch had ſeized. 
N or LxynEr, a kmall town of Gaſ- 
3 in France, in the duchy of the ſame name. 
ſitua — 2 8 of Bourdeaux. 2 44. 20, N. 
oh 2 BD 


ret. In ke: 6 Henry 


1111 
* G 


2 hs pools were calle nie wal v8 


oo, oo, _ _— 
- | 


| At rye, in N It contains 1900 inhabitants, 


* intermingle with thoſe of Alb Albufera. 


Rong Ea caſtle, which ftarids"on a u bigh. h hill. Here 


town of Leiria, a Juriſciction delonging to Fortu- 


Box-Rill, 5 miles 
runs through it. N 
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' ALRRIGHTON „4 Village! in "fits fhi ng- 
land,” near Shrewſbury, 10 miles from 12 Tag: 

which has fairs, May 23, July 18 and Nov. 9 
ALBUFEIRA, a ſmall om 0 i the diſtri of 

Lagos, a juriſdiction belonging t to the kingdom of 


includes à diſtrict of 2 ſhes. Tts ien 

elle is 105 of thoſe which re borne i in oy 7575 
arms. s judge is under the Comarca. 

f ERA, a lake in the iſland of Majorca 
or Mallorca, one of the Baleares, in the Me 1 
ranean. The N Albufera ſignifies a ſmall ſea. 
It is 12,00 paces in circuit, Inf with it the ſea 
forms a bay called Kg 0? the waters of which 


ALB QUFROD UE, corrup From, the Latin 
Alba Quercus, a walled town Pt Spani (Ih Eftrema- 
dura, not from the frontiers of Portugal. It is 


ſituated on an eminence; and defended Ya yery, 


they good trade in wool and' 495 0 en cloth. 


The town . A ban 13th 
century, and a e 2000, 9 In 
1505 it was taken by the Portugueſe, who kept 
88 of it till the pee: of Utrecht in 1713. 
lies 22 miles S. W. of Alcantara, and 12 miles 
N. of Badajox. ' Lat. 39, N. Long. 7, W., 
ALBURG. See A Mobb. | 
" ALBURGH, = village, in x Wl. Fach, 
near RL, that has 'a E 21. 
* ALB INHA, or Rd NINHA, a "mall 


gueſs Eftremadura. Tt contains a about I 500 inhabi-, 


A BUR V. vihage in 80 
: mie e 


ALBURY, a villige in Harrferdſhire, ear 
more-beath, that ar fur July 17.“ 1 Nasen 
e 
a en by th bj t 

a ſpacious foyal 1 — — 0 Sas: 5 . 
fide of the tity of. "Folds, | \ New ſtile, a 


vince of Spain, 


projet We '& a 
rock ; Bei whic If 14 2 over the city, t 12 
river Tage running at Lal Neigh- 


bouri A1 elds. 
LCACERE, or Arn Dy Sit, 2 "walled, 


9097 in the audience of Setuvul, 4 difftiet of Eftre- 
madura, itr Portugal. kr 18 fituted on dhe Te, 
Sandap; has its name from ies. of 
ſalt Which this territor 2 2 m8 15 ſims. 
reaſon it was called Salagia b the } mans, - w 
built it. "The country round it is quite barren, 
affording little elſe than ruſhes, which ate carried 
to Liſbon, and there worked into 7555 a It 
has an old caſtle on a rock, i ere able; about 400 
ifthabitanrs; 2 pariſhes, 2 mw ries, 4 nunnery, 
hoſpital, 


if . 
hoſpital, and houſe of M and lies 30 miles 
8. Þ.of St. Ubes. Lat. 38.28, N. Long, 9. 10, W. \ 
ALCASOVA, a citadel fortified in the. modern 
ſtile, which defends the town of Santarem, in Por- 
tugueſe Eſtremadura, See SANTAREM. 
ALCALA DE GUADEIRA, a ſmall town of 
Spain, in Andaluſia, u the river Guadeira. 
Here are abundance of ſprings, whence they con- 
vey water to Seville by an aqueduct. long. 
6, 16. MN 8 : | 
ALCALA LOS GAZULES, a old 
town of Seville; ai ſubdivifion of Andatuſa, in 
Spain; fituated on a mountain. Lat. 3), N. 


Long. 6, W. . 
| ALCALA DE HENARES, à beautiful and 
large city of Spain, in New Caſtile ; ſeated upon the 
river Henares, which waſhes its walls. It is built 
in a very agreeable plain, and is of an oval figure. 
The ſtreets are handſome and pretty ſtrait ; one of 
them is very long, running from one end of the 
city to the other, The houſes are well built; and 
there are ſeveral ſquares, the largeſt of which is an 
ornament to the city: it is ſurrounded on all ſides 
with piazzas, where tradeſmen have their ſhops, 
to expoſe ſeveral ſorts of commodities to ſale, of 
which there is as grrat plenty and variety as in 
moſt towns of Spain. — ney, ounded 
by cardinal Ximenes, - archbiſhop of Toledo, about 
the beginning of the 16th century. The land about 
Alcala is watered by the Henares, well cultivated 
and very fruitful, while that at a diſtance is dry and 
ſterile : it yields grain in 133 very muſcat ( 
wine, and melons of a delicious kind. Without 
the walls is a ſpring, the water of which is ſo pure { 
and fo well taſted. that it is incloſed and ſhut up 5 
for the king of Spain's own uſe, from whence it | 
is carried to Madrid. This city is 10 miles ſouth- 
welt of Guadalaxara, and 13 miles eaſt of Madrid. 
W. long, 4. 20. N. lat. 40, | 
ALCALAR "a city of Spain, in \ 
Andaluſia; with a fine abbey. It is built on the 
top of a high mountain, in a mountainous coun- ( 
try; and the road to it is incommodious, rough, { 
and unequal ; but to make amends for this, here are þ 
feveral kinds of exquiſite fruit and wine. W. long. 
i 
1 
' 
| 


4, 15. N. lat. 37, 18. | | 
. ALCAMO, a-town of Val di Mazara, one of } 
the three territories or valleys into which the ifland 
of Sicily, in Lower Italy, is ſubdivided. It has 
the title of a. barony. | F n 
ANEDE, a tavn in the diſtrict of San- 
tarem, in Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It belongs to 
t bar of the order of Aviz. Lat. 30% N. 
ALCANIO, or Atcanivs, in the ifland of 
Sicily, a town with the title of a barony ; fituate 
near the Gulph of Caftle a Mare, at the foot of 
. Vo L. I. — No. a 


4 
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| a territory of New Caſlile, in 


A L 
Mount Bonifati, about 3 miles from the ſea-coafſt, 
and 16 from Palermo, in the way to Trapani. 
„ ALCANIZ, a pretty town of Arragon, in Spain. 
12 miles = | 


It is ſituated on the river Guadalo 


Caſpe, and belongs to the knights of Calatraya, 
with a fortreſs for its defence. Here alſo is a col- 
legiate church, and is ſurrounded with gardens and 
fruit-trees, Lat. 44, N. Long. 2, E. | 
ALCANTARA, or VALENZA -DE AN- 
ARA, a fortified town of Spaniſh Eftremadura, 
tuated on the Tagus, ina fruitful country, near 
the frontiers of Portugal. It takes its name (which 
e a ſtone- bridge) from an ancient ſtately one 
of that kind, built on this river in the reign of the 
emperor Trajan, and at the expence of ſeveral 
Luſi tanians, being 200 feet high, 670 long, and 
28 broad; and near the junction of the river A- 
cantara with the Tagus, falling into the latter 
with ſurpriſing rapidity; whence appears the pro- 
digious of this famous bridge, having ſtood 
ſo many centuries firm and © 1444 This 
town anciently belonged to the Vettones, but was 
enlarged and beautified by Julius. Cæſar or Au- 
guſtus, and called Norba Cæſarta, and by Pliay, 
Colonja Norben/ſis, The Moors intended to have 
built Alcantara round the aforeſaid bridge. In 3212 
king Alphonſus IX. took it from the Caſtilians, 
and gave it to the knights of Calatrava, who aſter- 
= had” their name from Alcantara. It lies 45 
— of Bajadox. Lat. 39, 18, N. Long. 7, 
12, W. f 
ALCANTARA, or ALCANTARILLA, a ſmall 
town of Seville, a ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia, in 


Spain. It is ſituated on an eminence, where the 


Romans built a famous bridge over a moraſs, and 
which is very worthy. of notice, with a tower at 


© each end; ſo that the bridge can be ſhut on occa- 


ſion. Lat. 37, 40, N. Long. 5, 10, W. 
 ALCANTARA, a river in Sicily. See Ca x- 
TARA. N | 1 
ALCARAZ, or ALCAREZ, a city of La Mancha, 
pain. It has a 

wall, and a- fortreſs, on a high mountain, 
or its defence; is ſituated in a very fruitful coun- 
and near the banks of- the river Guadarmena, 


try, 
8 which riſes about 12 miles from it, and runs through 


charming paſtures, on which great numbers of fine 
horſes are bred; It is remarkable for an ancjent 
lbe inhabitants are about 600 ies, 
in 5 pariſhes, with 5 monaſteries and 2 nun- 
neries. It lies 100 miles N. W. of ena, 
25 N. of the conſines of Andaluſia; 108 S. o Cuenza, 
and EEE of Madrid. Lat, 38, 28, N. Long. 
% 0 M. 5 n Nee 
2 leagues — in 8 of the. . 
kingdom of Fez. It was of great note, * 


o 


* 


9 


ſeat of che gos rnor of this part of the kingdom. 
It was built by Jacob Almanzor, king of Fez, 


abour the year 1180, and . for a magazine, 
and place of rendezvous for the great preparations 
be was making to enter Granada, in Spain, and to 
make the footing Joſeph Almanzor had got 
ſome time before. It is faid his father firſt inva 

Spain with 300,000 men, moſt of whom he was 
obliged-to bring back to Africa, to quiet a rebellion 
that had broke out in Morocco. is. done, he 
returned to Spain again with an army, as is ſaid, 


of 200,000 horſe and 300,000 foot. The eity 
is now fallen greatly to decay, ſo that of 15 moſques 
e rea- 


there are only 2 that are made uſe of. 
Jon, probably, is the bad ſituation of the town; 
for it ſtands fo low, that it is exceſſively hot in 
ſummer, and almoſt overflowed with — in the 
Winter: this they affirm to be owing to a curſe 
- of one of their ſaints. Here are a great number 
of ſtorks, who live familiarly with the people, 
walking about the town, poſſeſſing the tops of 
the houſes and moſques - without ' moleſtation; 
for they eſteem them ſacred birds, and account it 
ſinful to diſturb them. At preſent, the bathaw of 


' Tetuan appoints a governor to this town, which 
of his dominions towards Mequinez. 


is the la 


Near this city there is a high ridge of mountains, 


running towards Tetuan, whoſe inhabitants were 
never brought entirely under ſubjectiom, and when- - 


ever it was attempted, they revenged themſelves by 
infeſting the roads, and robbing and deſtroying the 
travellers; when they were purſued, they retired 


into their woody mountains, where none could 
ſafely follow them. Not far from hence is the 


river Elmahaſſen, famous for the battle fought 


between Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal and the 
Moors, in which the Portugueſe were defeated, and 


their king flain. W. long. 12, 35. N. lat, 35, 15. 
ALCATIL, according to the Jeſuits, is a very 
large and populous city of Indoſtan, or the empire 
of the Great Mogul. It is ſituated in the/penin- 
ſula within the Ganges, and W. of Ayenkolam. 
It is but ill-built, and dirty, like moſt of the cities 
in this country. The Bramins here daily wor- 
ſhipped the devil, by the name of Poolear; and 


the Jeſvits found here a ſect, called the Linganiſts, 


__ from monſtrous and abominable figure, called Lin- 
gan, which ſome of the idolaters wore about their 
necks, as a token of their devotion to Priapus. 
Here they alſo ſaw, hanging on the boùghs of trees, 
the / bracelets, - and other ornaments, of 
a woman chat had been juſt burnt upon the fu- 
neral-pile with her fed huſband ; a diabolical 
practice which the Moors of this country. have long 
| CONE to aboliſh, Lat. 9, 10, N. Long. 
„ Aopprk. à ſmall town of Cordova, one 
of the 3 ſubdiviſions of Andaluſia, a province of 
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Spain. It is f tuated in the mountains, gives the 


title of count, and has a caſtle for its defence. It 


contains 1800 families, and lies 18 miles from 


NALCAZ AR. See ALCACERE. e 
ALCAZAR LEGUER, a town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Fez, and in the province of Ilabat. 
It was taken by Alphonſo, king ot Portugal, in 
. 1468; but ſoon after that it was abandoned to the 
Moors. It is ſeated on the coaſt of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, W. long. 5, 30. N. lat. 38, o. 
ALCAZER, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, 
ſeated on the river Guardamana, which has a for- 
treſs on a high hill for its defence, and lies in a very 
fruitful country, 100 miles N. W. of Carthagena. 
Long. a, 10, W. Lat. 38, 15, N. : 
* ALCAZZAVA, one of the caſtles defending 
a, in Spain. See MALAGA. 
ALCESTER. See AULCESTER. ' 
ALCHESTER, in Oxfordſhire, England, a 
Roman ſtation near Biceſter ; where the quadran- 
gular foſs is ſtill to be ſeen, notwithſtanding the 
area or {ite has been time immemorial part of a 
common field, many antiquities having been turned 
up by the plough Near it paſſes the Roman con- 
ſular way, called Akeman-ſtreet. d 
ALCINO, Mont, anciently Mons Alcinoi, a 
ſmall town in the territory of Sienne and Grand 
Duchy of Tuſcany, in Italy. It is ſituated on a 
mountain, a great part of which it ſeems at a 
diftance to cover; and its ſteeples alſo may be ob- 
ſerved a conſiderable way off It is the-refidence 
of à biſhop, Who is immediately ſubject to the 
pope. In the neighbourhood of this place grows 
the moſt exquiſite wine in Italy, called Muſcatello 
di Mont-Alcino; but the inhabitants are not allowed 
to ſell a ſingle pipe of it till the Great Duke has 
firſt ordered what number he judges proper for his 


* 


own uſe. At the time that the Plorentines, 


aſſiſted by the forces of the emperor Charles V. 
beſieged the city of Vienna, the principal families 
of the latter withdrew to Mont- Alcino, fortified it, 
and maintained themſelves, under the protection of 
the king of France, againſt all the — of the 
enemy, and could not be diſlodged” from thence. 
It lies between 2 and 3 miles from. Torrinieri, to 


the left in coming from that place. Lat. 42, 50, N. 


Long. 12, 10 $433 
ER, a city of the United Provinces; 
ſeated in North Holland, about 4 miles from the 
ſea, 15 from Haerlaem, and 18 from Amfterdam.. 
It is a handſome city, and one of the cleaneſt in 
Holland. The ſtreets and houſes are extremely next 
r; and the public buildings are very begu- 


and Ws or 
"riful. It had formerly 2 pariſh-olrurches, dedicated 


to St. Matthew and St. Lawrence. The latter had 
a tower that it ſerved for à ſea- mark to the 


ſo hi 
veſſels that were in the open ſea; but, in 1464, it 


A L 


bled down, and damaged the other church fo 
— that they were both demoliſhed in 1470, and 
one church was built in their ſtead, dedicated to 
the ſame ſaints.” The Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Frederic of Toledo, ſon of the duke d' Alva, 
came to beſiege it, after they had taken Haerlem, 
in 1573; but were forced to raiſe the ſiege, after 3 
months lying before it, as well on account of the 


infection of the air as the ſtout reſiſtance of the 


inhabitants and ſoldiers. It has given birth to ſeve- 
ral learned men. In 1637 was a public. auction in 
this city of 120 tulips, which, all together, fold 
for 90,000 guilders; a ſingle one of them, named 
the Viceroy, fold for 4203 guilders; and not only 
the name and price, but the weight of theſe flowers, 
are particularly ſet down in the city-regiſters: ſo 
that the - paſſion of giving exorbitant prices for 
flowers and flower-roots, by which many were 
ruined, was come to ſuch a te Holland that 
the ſtates were obliged to put a ſtop to it by levere 
penalties. Lat. 52, 38, N. Long. 5, 21, E. 
ALCMINA, a marquiſate of the Val di Mazara, one 
of the 3 ſubdiviſiqhs of the iſland of Sicily, in Italy. 
ALCOA, à river of Portugueſe Eſtremadura, 
between which and Baca, Alcobaca is ſituated. 
ALCOBACA, a ſmall town of Leiria, in Por- 
tugueſe Eſtremadura, ſituated between the little 
river Alcoa and Baca. It contains 950 inhabi- 
tants; and here is a famous Ciſtercian convent, 
the moſt conſiderable and richeſt abbey in all Por- 
tugal > to its Juriſdiction r one pariſh. 
Lat. 38, 40, N. Long. 5. 49. W. 
ALCOCHETTE, a town of Setuval audience, 
in Portugueſe Eſtremadura, ſituated en the Tagus. 
ALC SEN TRE. a town of Santarem Uibrict, 
in Portugueſe Eſtremadura, one of the donatory 


places, as it is called, belonging. to the. count. of 


imieito. * 
ALCOLASTRE, a river of Nivernois, one of 
the re nn of France. | 401 
ALCONBURY, a village in Huntingdonſhire, 
England, 5 miles from Huntingdon, on the great 
north road; hear which ig'a wood of the ſame name. 
It has a fair June 24. 7 | 
ALCONCHOE, a caſtle on. the frontiers of 
Spaniſh Eftremadura. It is ſituated on the little 
river Alcaraque; which falls into Guadiana, 20 miles 
S. of Foo oy Lat. 38, 20, N. Long. 5, 30, W. 
ALCORAZ, a town of New Caſtile, in Spain, 
near the mountains of Oroſpeda, and from it called 
Sierra de Alcoraz; memorable for the great over- 
throw which was given the Moors here in 1094. 
ALCOSSIR, a. ſea port town on the Red-ſea, 
where the Europeans, by the way of Cairo, take 
thipping for Abyifinia. | 0 
 ALCOVENDAS, a ſmall town of New Caſtile, 
in Spain; ſituated in a barren country. 


ALCOUTIM, .a. ſmall town of Beja audience, 
” I; 
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| ſhire, England, on the riyer Derrent, 4 miles from 
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in the province of Alentejo, in Spain. It is ſitu» 
ated on the Guadiana; is indeed in Algarve pro- 
vince, but lies on the frontiers of Alentejo, and 
belongs to its juriſdiction. It contains about 1000 
inhabitants, and comprehends a diſtrict of 6 pa- 
riſhes. It has a caſtle for its defence. Lat. 37, 


30, N. Long. 7, 


W. 

ALCOY, a fall but neat town of Valencia, 
in Spain. It is ſituated om a river bearing the fame - 
name with it. In its neighbourhood was diſcovered 
an iron-mine in the year 1504. 
ALCUDIA, a city and good port of Majorea, 
one of the Balearic iſlands, in the Mediterranean, 
belonging to Spain. It conſiſts of about 1000 
houſes, and is ſituated between the 2 large har- 
bours of Port-major and Port- minor. Lat. 40, 
10, N. Long. 5, 35, E. y 

ALCYONE,: a town of Theflaly, in European 
Turky ; ſituated on the Sinus Malliacus. 
. ALCYONIUM STAGNUM, a lake in che 
territory of Corinth, whole depth was unfathom-- 
able, and in vain, attempted to be diſcovered by 
Nero; through. this lake Bacchus is ſaid to have 
deſcended to. hell, to bring back Semele. 4s 

ALDAN, one of the many rivers. which fall to 


the right hand into the Lena, in Afiatic Ruffia, 


' ALDBOROUGH, a well-fituated town of Suf- 
folk, in a-valley. on the ſea-ſhore. Tt has 2 ſtreets, 
each near a mile long. It abounds with ſea-faripng 
people, river All, or Ald, runs not far from 
its S. end, affording a good quay. It has a good 
harbour. The town trades to Newcaſtle for coals ; 
and hence corn is exported. Aldborough is pretty 
well ſituated for ſtrength, with a. battery 4 ſeve-- 
ral pieces of cannon. The church, which ſtands. 
on a hill a little W. of. the town, is a good edifice.. - 
It is a town corporate, governed by 2 bailiffs, 10 
capital burgeſſes, and 24 inferior officers; and 
ſends 2 members to parliament. Its fairs are 
March. 1 and May 3; markets are Wedneſdays 


and Saturdays. It lies about 3 miles from Orford, 


and. 88 miles N. E. of. London. Lat. 52, 20, N. 


Long, 18 K.....; | W 
ALDBOROUGH, a. borough-town in the W. 
Riding of Lorkſhire, on. the foals of which ſtood 
an ancient city and Roman colony, called Vurium 


Brigantium; of which, though not ſo much as the 

ruins are now to be ſeen, yet the coins, urns, pave- 
ments, &c. frequently. dug up there, are. a proof of ' 
uch a place once exiſting. It is fituated on the 


Ouſe, and ſends 2 members. to partiament. Ihe 


preſent Borough-bridge,. or Briggs ſeems to have 


riſen out of Aldborough. It is ſituated 15 miles 
N. W. of Vork, and ac N. of London, 3 miles 
from. Ripon. | . 

ALDBL, a village in the E. Riding of Vork- 
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-ALDEA GALLEGA, a town in the audience 


of Setuval and province of Eſtremadura, in Por- 
tugal, ſituated on the Tagus, 10 miles from 
iſbo +4 | 


Liſbon. = | 
 ALDEA-GALLEGA DE MERCIANA, in 
the audience of Alenquer, and province of Eſtre- 
madura, in Portugal, is a ſmall place oppoſite to 
Liſbon, conſiſting of 760 inhabitants, and has one 
pariſh belonging to its juriſdiction. 

"ALDENB G, in Germany and Hungary. 
See ALTENBURG. Nl. | | 
- ALDERBOROUGH in Wiltſhire, England, a 
village 2 miles from Saliſbury, on a healthy hill, near 
the Avon river. It carries on a manufacture of 


eottons and fuſtians; but received conſiderable - 
damage by a fire in September, 1777, and had 200 


houſes deſtroyed. | 


'' ALDERHOLM, a pleafant (iſland of Sweden, 


formed by the 3 arms of a river running through 
Gentle, a town of Nordland, in Sweden. Here is 
n wharf, a tepoſitory for planks and deals, 2 pack- 


ing-houſes, a large cuſtom-houſe for taking toll of 


.the ſhips, an arſenal for cannon, and a granary. 
ALDENH AM. a village in Hartfordihite ng- 
land, 2 miles from Watford, and 5 miles from 
St. Alban's. n FRY 
ALDERMARSTON, in Berkfhire, England, a 
village 3 miles from Alcheſter, on the borders of 
Hampſhire, and 3 
village on an eminence that overlooks the river 
Kennet, and has fairs May 6 and July 7. 
ALDERNE V, an ifland ſubject to Great- Bri- 
tain, ſituated about a league — a half from Cape 
'a Hogue, in Normandy, and 30 leagues from the 
-neareſt part of England. It is in circumference 
about 9 miles, lies gl, and on the S. fide has a 
harbour for ſmall veſſe 
a church, with a town containing about 200 houſes, 
in which live to the number of 1200 inhabitants. 
Tbe foil is good for corn or paſture. Their ma- 
nure is the ſea- weed, called vraic, or wreck, The 
ſtraight which divides this ifle from France, called 
by the French, Le Ras de Blanchart, and by us, 
'F he Race of Alderney, is reckoned d us in 
ſtormy weather, when the wind happens tõ encoun- 
ter the ſtrong currents in this channel; but in calm 
Weather it is very ſafe; and there is depth of water 
ſufficient for the largeſt ſhips to ride here with eaſe: 
4o that in T0342 part of the French fleet eſcaped 
this way after the hlow which they had met with 
at La Hogue. Alderney is a dependence of Guern- 
ſey. To the weſtward is a range of rocks for 3 
 Jeagues together, which, having ſeveral eddies, are 


dreadful to mariners, who call them the Caſkets, 
from that principal rock which advances at the head 

of all the reſt, with a ſpring of excellent freſh wa- 
ter, and looks into the Channel; from the middle 
of which may be ſeen, in a clear day, not only 


miles from Reading, is a neat - 


s, called Crabby. On it is 


almoſt on every 


the Caſket, but the head of Portland. Here the 
ſons of Henry I. were caſt away in their e 
to Normandy ; and Admiral Balchen; a brave and 
excellent officer, was loſt, October 5, 1944, in 
the Victory, a firſt-rate man of war, of 100 guns 
and 1000 men On the E. ſide of the above-men- 
tioned harbour is an old fort, with a dwelling-houſe 
near it. The land under the fort is overwhelmed 


with ſand driven on it by the N. W. wind. Here 


is a bailiff and other officers of juſtice; from whom 
lies an appeal to the courts of Guernſey, The 
inhabitants are poor, occaſioned by a cuſtom like 
that prevailing in ſome parts of Kent, which is 
called gavel-kind, whereby lands are equally divi- 
ded, into parcels among the laſt proprietor's chil- 
dren, Lat. 49, 59. Long. 2, 17, W. 
ALDERNEY, in Glouceiterſhire, England, a 
village near Wotton Underedge, whoſe pariſh is 
about 5 miles in compaſs, and lies on the fide of 
a hill, between 2 rivulets, which join and fall into 
the Avon, On ſome of the hills near it are found 
immenſe quantities of foſſils, in the form of oyſters 
and cockle-ſhells, &c. Do AE e 
ALDERTON, in Glouceſterſhire, England, 
near Tewkeſbury ; near which village a great quan- 
tity of land removed itſelf, about 70 years ago, 
and flipped into the neighbouring county of Wor- 
ceſter, 
Sup: ä 
ALDERWAS, or ALR EW AS, in Staffordſhire, 
England, between Litchfield and Burton on Trent; 
which village has a market on Tueſdays, and a fair 


which ſpot yet retains the name of The 


* 19, 20, and 217. N. | 
. INGTON, in Kent, England, near Limme, 


a place where the officers belonging to Romuey 
Marſh and its manors are yearly elected; and at 
the pariſh-church of this place the inhabitants of 
Hurſt attend, fince the decay of their own church. 
ALDOBRANDINA, (Villa of) or BEL ve- 
DERE, a fine ſeat of Faſcati, in Italy, built by Car- 
dinal P. Aldrobandini, and the architect Jacomo de 
— It now belongs to the houſe of Pam- 
th. To, oY | | 
ALDUABIS, a river of Celtic Gaul, which, 
riſing from Mount. ſura, ſeparating the Sequani 
from the Helyetii, and running through the county 
of Burgundy,” or the Franc Corte, environs 
ſide the city of Beſangon ; and, 
running by Dole, falls into the Saone near Cha- 
_ In Ceſar it is called Alduaſdubis; now Le 
X. 
ALED, a river in Denbighſhire, Wales, which 
runs into the Elney, weſt of Llanafydd. | 
ALEFCHIMO, one of the 4 ſubdiviſions, of 
bailiwics, of the iſland of Corfu, in the Mediter- 
ranean, towards the E. It contains 28 villages 
and near 10,000 men. The village of Potami re- 


dil 


ſembles a middling town. Towards the 8. W. are 


| AL 
Hill robs een lens wangen of 'the ancient ddey of 7 


OR LEGRANSA, a little iſland neerthe Canartes, þ ont 
of Eſthonia, or general 8 If Nac wy 


1 — —— with a oe , c 
a ſttong caſile. — 0 
'a en of. Wr 8 

x 

£ 


w LEG E, in Latin Aegra, 
Auvergne, in France,” fituated at the foot of a 


he Kill, on which ſtands a large and ſtrong caſtle, 
h commands che town. It gives the title of , 
Marquis, On the top of the hill is a large lake, 
fad to de fthamleſs; and at its now 4 rivulet, % 

which riſes from ſoveral I nd runs into the 4 
Her Borne. Long. 3, 50 E. Lat. $5, 10 NM. \Þ 
e a mall town of Portegal, in 'X 
— on the confines of Port Alegre, on the ( 


Iilow Bajadon; near the frontiers of Spaniſh/Eftre- , x 
madura. It is a very pretty town, and finely ſitu- 1 
ated; / mites ſouth-eaſt of Port Alegre, and 
inorth of 'Elvas. W. long — 55201 N. tat. 30, 

 ALELu large river uf Aft atic Roſſa, whic "falls 5 


to the leit ius u Ob, er Obi. 0 


* ALEKSIN, or Abrksix, A ball place in the * 
-orernmont of Moſtow. + © 

ALEMANIA; or Au A4 anne eer- 1 
many, but not non before the time of the Arito- ( 
-nines,” and then uſed only for a part. Aſter the 
Marocomanmi and the allies had removed from the 
Rhine u rahble, or collection of people from all 8 


parts of Gaul, as the term Alstnanmi denotes, 
prompted either by levity or poverty, — the 
Agri, called” 2 Tacitus, berauſe they 
held them on 3 nov ſuppoſed to be the duchy | 
af Wirtembu appear to be the mall be- 
Zinings of * 4m Which was in aſteretimes 


Ly part; Ft Carnichlla, ho! c Alena | 
Aleranni, aſſumed the furname both . 
niens and Germanicus. 

ALEN, a river in Penbigttſhire, wales which 1 
runs into tile Dee, above Almere. = 
. ALENDIN. Sev Dwnew' tne i | 
in che Upper Land. 


F; 
— Eſtre- (# 
madura. + It- -comprehends ee eee 1 


ee the len. 1 . . 


vi ©(ALENOUER; a town tuned en a 58 | 

0; near” Whith tuns à fall river that 

to the Tapes: It is id to have been but by \ 
the Alam, and from t calſe? Alanker Kana; 
That is; 4 temple of the Aland. It contains 2100 
inhabitants, ns 5 pariſhechurches, 1 caſa da miſe- 
ricordia, vr houſe of merey, a hoſpital, and 3 con- 
vents. Ie is the prinei place of the ouyidoria, 
or dſtrict to the queen. Tt is alſo the. / 
N! = at the gune ume a 


N 
N 
L 
j 
. 
; 
"enhirged-; but” Rilk it was confdered as 3 | 
j 
j 
j 
j 
/ 
j 


largeſt, in _ - 


D -provitices 1ying 
Which falls into the Gaadiana, a little - 


b e 


fruits, wild 


Viana, the 


5 fot ee good fortfeſſes in this province, 8 
ich 2 88 rofyns, 


native ade, 


A . 


z provetor wid hu fora, "To its unn. be« | 


pariſhes. 
NTAKIEN, 2 fubdlviften of the probinse 


Euro Ruma. 
"A ENTEFO, the th province, and ou of this 
It is bounded to the N. 
Bein, on the E. by Spain, 
„and weſtward by the ſen. 


E remadura 
the 8. by Al 


Some "reckon its extent from N. to 8. to be. 40 


miles, and from S. to W. 30; but others make 
each of theſe 34. It chas its ame Froln des Rte 
tion, as in regard of Eftrethadvra did the &thor 
further to the N. and firſt Son- 
— It is fitvated on : We other ſite df the 
agus (Alem do rio Tejo). It is watered beth by 
this a and the Burli, In'this provinee art 
mountuins, thought it is moſtfy level, and hut xh 
Its riclies' eonſiſt in · lien Hi 
barley, "with-whith' in generab the whole- province 
#bouhds. In many places they have alfo Wine; Gil, 
7 ! FAbes and plett of l. 
Severil places Ike wiſe yield precious ſtones 
fine veſſets; as the white marble of Eſtremoz and 
n ſtone of Borba and Villa-Vigofa, 
the white and red ſort of Setuval and Armbida, with 
dhe vaſes of Montemor amd Eſtremon, very much 
valued in Spain. The exuberant plenty of this pro- 
ihe, ef} With tegard to the ies for 
the Tupport of an artny, is the reaſon that it is the 
Uſuklthedtre of war, which, among others; it ex- 
perienced in the two laft wars that were concluded 
Þy the treaties of peace im #663 and 45 T5 und on 
the ſame necouiit the kings of have 


4 & pariſties to theſe belong 288, 282 
90 is ride into 8 juriſdictiotis, — 
and the Bae of Be th Se . Os. 
otias 2 | 
3 — and de Artz. Tk 
Ha es greater 1 the inhabitants in this pro- 
vince are s; and the land is ſo rich, and well 
eral by ever rivers' that fall into the Taj 
editor a, hoth which laſt run quite acrofs 
at th = 7 arfd 1 
poople am them. at money t 
i they getieral lay ot a or 12 SA 
purt of in ocation © lire? whom t 
Tertd'to the Ape ers; atic they improve th 
ſetves ſo well as in time to fill all che cgurts in 
Kingdom'; and, of fatmers, even! to become 
ters vf tate. Th toſtly become fue profici 
im the/findy of thi law 28 to raiſe ther es one 
times to the higheſt places; and acquire immeiſſe 
eſtates; and at ſength come to Kerle in their own 
Ned 3&/firch folentor' that this 8 


* a'conftant ey ts the reft for trying their _ 


mi 


E 


4 . not the buyer being Jbl. e 
2 ſufficient . for I . Lach — 4 branch — bufineſs has a particular 
ctants, but likewiſe ſupplies ſome of the adjacent 'Q ' bazar, which is locked up,-as' well as the ſtreets, 
;provinces, which are more barren, or leſs culti- at an hour and a half after ſun-ſet ; but the locks 
vated : and this exportation is 25 much facili- 0 are of wood, though the doors are caſed with iron. 

erſ © The ſlaughi . -houſes are in the ſuburbs, open to the 
6 
1 


_ +tated by thoſe rivers which int the country; 
which, beſides the great ones above men- 6 fields. Ihe tanners have a khan to work ia near 
anon the river. To the ſouthward in the ſuburbs they 


are the Enxarama, which. empties itſelf 
into the Zatus or Zadao, as this laſt doth into the burn lime ; and a little beyond that there is a vil- 
- ſea at Setuval. The Odivor and Teva run, after lage where they make ropes and cat- gut. On the 


21 winding courſe, into the Taguy | This pro- & oppoſite fide of the river, to the weſtward, there is 
— lies between Fong 30 and 1395 3, W. and 'Y .aglaſs-houſe, where they make a coarſe white glaf: 
between long, 7 an 9. W. in the inter only, for the greateſt part of this man» 
ALENZ N, a — . town of France, '0; facure i is brought from a village 35 miles weſtward. 
in Lower Normandy, with the title of a duchy. The city is ſupplied with water from ſpri 
| It is 2 with good walls and flanked with 5 near the banks of the river Heylen, about 5 miles to 
752 towers. caſtle was formerly a place of great , the N. E. which is conveyed thence by am aque- 
— conſequence, and has held out long ſieges. It & duct, 2 iſtributed all over the town by eart 
has but one pariſh-church, which has à bold and . pipes sas ſufficient for drinking, cookery, &e. 
noble front. Among the nunneries, that -of- St. the fountains are ſupplied by wells of brack ich 
Clair is moſt remarkable. It, i is ſeated; on the river water, of which there is one in every houſe. Their 
"Sarte, in a vaſt open plain, lain, which produces all 9 fuel is wood and charcoal in the houſe;; but thox 
forts of corn and fruit. Near it there are quarries | © heat their bagnios with the dung of animals, leaves 
of tone fit for building, wherein are found a ſort of plants, parings of fruit, and the like. The in- 
like Briſtol ftones. The linen made at Alenzon is d .habitants of Aleppo, though of different * 
and ſells. at Paris It is 30 miles N. 5 ſeem to be much the ſame fort of people. 
ö 
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ſ 
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L V 
fees S. by W. of Rouen, and and. number of ſus vr derne, ee. 
is. 1 N. lat. 48, 25. at about 235. of whom 200,000, are 
N or HAT RR, the 22 of Syria, 30,00 Chriltians,, and ede Ot t 
Is duile on $ {mall hills or eminences, on the bighel tians the greater number are Greeks, next to them 
4%. Wh. the aſl is erected, and is,now generally the Armenians, then the Se and laſtly the 
8 Berga. This mount is of Maronites; each of whom haye. a; church in the 


eityr called Judida, in * quarter and the parts 


form, and 8 meaſure to be 
adjacent moſt of them. reſide. The. common 


wit Ye ark th rown u e f 


; which s it. ſuburbs. to the language, is the vulgar Arabig s bur the Turks 
N E. 8 to this, and thoſe to 5 ot condition ue (he 2 : Mod of the 
S 2 
18 ö , 
- * Encom 3 wall conſiderably 3 8 . brew; ber ſcarce 25 of zrecks-: — 
. and by a V 250 in 2. moſt. laces turned ſtand 4 word of G 


ners they all are mud] * 
E. of Scanderoon, on —— Es 5 
of Damaſ; 21 Long. 37, 26, E. 
ALEP (Old) is: jon be) to; be about 14 
miles to. the 80 = reſent Aleppo, and near 2 
L leagues, 1 the E. of the bigh- road. This 2 
ſeem n Chalcis, the ancient of. 
the e i oh hors COS E the —.— Bo- 
va, which, without doubt, flood; where Aleppo 
now is. The remains of, it are about anile's. af 
of the river of whichyis called the- Caia, 
runs at the foot. of * which, are between 

his. place and that city. There are ſome remains 


of the foundations o "ada: city-Walls, which are 
about 10 feet 8 dhex are not above-a mile in 


. but _ bus 6. 8. i po hab 


7 Aleppo are numerous, and ſome of them magni- 
WE, Before each. of them is an area, with a 
rs, in pps male, deſigned: for ablutions be- 

| | prayers ; and behind ſome of the larger there 
7 _ are litt] e gardens. There, are many large Khans, 
15 ar caravanſeras,. conſiſting of 2 capacious ſquare, 

en all ſides of which are a number of .rooms,.. built 
on a apes, uſed occaſionnally for cham- 
,-ware-houſes, or ftables. | Abav ICED there 


: 
— — — 
_ — — wn. — 


but well paved, and kept very clean. — & circumference hs 1 vilt with-ſquarettowers at 
r market- 1 I . ide * 
- an-each each fide of. which are a great number of {1 ng ground, which o re are foundatians of as 
Shops, jr W tradeſman and his $ ancient caſtle, w about half a mile. in cir- 

E : | cumference; 


1 : 
: * 
wy : x > £ 4 
5 7 - 
= 
— 


— 


* 


1 


rence ; a-confuſed heap of ruins, except on 

the N. E. fide without the town, where, on an ad- 
ground, are foundations of an oblong- ſquare 
building, which might be a temple. There is a 
high bill to the W. of the city, on which the for- 
treſa probably ſtood, which was the great defence of 
all this country. On the top of it there are 3 or 4 
very fine large ciſterns, like arched vaults, cut down 
e rock, with a hole in the top to draw up the wa- 


vanced 


in 


door of a grotto, a ſpread-eagle, in relief, which 
might be the work of the Romans, probably during 
the government of the Flavian-family, who might 
be benefactors to the city, as the name of it was 
changed in compliment to ſome of, them, probably 
Trajan; for there is:a.medal of this city with. Tra- 
jan's head on. it; © Fas: 


ALERIA, Ar Arn, or” At Ani, a town of 


Corſica; fituated near the middle of the E. fide of 
the iſland, on an eminence, near the mouth of the 
river Rotanus mentioned by Ptolemy ; built by the 
Phoczans; Afterwards Sylla led a colony thither. 
I ine in ruins, and called Aleria Diſtrutta. 
ALERSRBERG, a trading town in Bavaria. 


ALESA, ALA, or HALESA, a town of Sicily, 


en the Tuſcan-ſea ; built by Archonides of Herbi- | 
ta, in the ad year of the 94th olympiad, . or 400 
years before Chrift ; fituated on an eminence about 
a mile fromthe ſea, now in ruins It yr 772 immu- 
nity from taxes under the Romans, > inhabi-. 
_ taiits\ were called Haleſini, Aleſini, and Alæſini. 

. ALESBURY,. or AyLEsBusy, the ſ and 
beſt borough-town in Buckinghamſhire. ' In Wil- 
Tiam the Conqueror's time it was a royal*manor ; 
and his favourites held it of him. oy, meth that 
they ſhould find litter, and ſtra for. the king” bed- 
chamber, to provide lim, 3 eels. in winter, and 3 

2 le in ſummer; 
ber. e town, ' ſtanding, on a hill, conſiſts of ſe- 
veral large ſtreets, Which lie round the market- 
place in 4 kind of quadrangle, where there is a 
town-houſe for the ſummer-aſſizes, the ſeſſions, 
and other. public meetings. of the county. Under 
it is the gaol, with other public buildings, erected by 
Sit John Baldwin, lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon-pleas. It was incorporated by queen Mary in 
1553, conſiſting of A. bailiff, 10 aldermen, and 12 
capital burgeſſes. The country round Aleſbury is 
low.and-dirty. The faits are on the Saturday be- 
for Palm- Sunday, on the 14th of June, and agth 


of September. Its chief officer is now a conſtable. 'X' 


*. 


making lace for edgings ; but much i etior : 


ter, and ſteps down to them on one ſide. There is 
| likewiſe a moſque on a mount, which is the higheſt , 

rt of the hill; and at the E. end of the moſque - 
are the foundations of a ſemi-circular building, At 
the foot of this hill, to the N. there is cut, over the 
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des herbs for tis cham- 
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pulous; but conſiſts SPL 


A court is kept here for the duchy of 
- and of this manor, that of Sextons is held by the 


miles S. of the city 


Lo with if EV: 5 | 4 
ALESSI or ALE510, in Latin Liffiis, or Li- 
Tum, a town of Turkiſh Dalmatia, in the kingdom + 


ated on a mountain. 


tion that the 
''relics, and 'eftcem theſe as an effectual chafm for 


S. W. of R. 


A L | 

to. thoſe from Flanders, Here 2 are plen- 
tiful and cheap, All round this town is 22 
tract of the richeſt land in England; extendin 
many miles, almoſt from Tame, on the edge of Ox- 
ſondlhire, to Leighton, in Bedfordſhire, which, from 
this town, is called the Vale of Aleſbury. It is 
famous for fattening cattle, and ſheep. Here a ram 
for breeding is frequently ſold for 101. Aleſbury 
ſends 2 members to parliament ; and is ſituated near 
the Thames, by means of which the products of 
this country are conveyed in barges to London, It 
lies 16 miles. S. E. of Buckingham, and 44 miles 
N. W. of, London. n 

ALESHAM, a market- town in Norfolk; ꝙ miles 
N. of Norwich, and 121 N. of London. It is po- 
of knitters of ſtock - 
ings. Its markets are on Saturdays; and its fairs 
on - March' 23 and the laſt Tueſday in September. 
Lancaſter, 


rod, at the will of the lord, and. granted by copy of 
court-roll, | * 9 


ALESIA; called Alexia by Livy and others, a. 


town of the Maridubii, a people of Celtic Gaul; 


ſituated, according to Cæſar, on a very, high hill, 
whoſe foot was waſhed on 2. ſides by rivers. The - 
town was of ſuch.antiquity that Diodorus Siculus 


ſays it was built by Hercules. It is ſuppoſed. to be 


the city off Aliſe, in the duchy of Bu 


far from Dijon. 


ALESSANI, à diſtticx in that part of Corkca 


which lies on this ſide the mountains, or in its 


N. E. part. It can raiſe 450 men who are able to 
bear arms. vw 


ALESSANO; or ALzs$1x0, a ſmall town, but 


the reſidence of a biſhop, in the Terra d'Otranto, 
© province in the SE po cf Naples, in Italy. It 
O 


is ſituated on the 8. art of it, near the ſea, 12 


tranto. Lat. 40, 20. N. 


. 
* 


of Hungary, with the ſee of a.biſhop, It is ſitu- 


_ALESSIA, Liſſus, à town of Albania, in Euro- 
Turky, not far from the Drin's mouth; Where 


it forms a gulphy now called the Gulph of Drino, 
"ancient! fir ric Bay. It is -defended by a caſtle, 


7 Valiant Scanderbeg died in 1467, and was 
buried! for whom the Turks have Fakes Venera-- 
away pieces of his tomb for 


animating: their courage in battle It lies 59 miles 
guſa, .. Lat. 42, 10% N. Long. 20, 16, E. 
ALET, a dioceſe of Lower Languedoc, in France, 


This was a ſtrong town. at the beginning of the and a part of the county of Razez, which'derives 
Saxon times. Many, of the poor here are employ- | | | 


an 


1 from, the town of Redda, long ſince de- 
- 979. de (26.1 R.! [1 L 
* ALET. 


A Wer, by EEZcTa, "oF eb e 

Hiie abdde didceſe ; ſituatell at the foot of Py. 

Wms, near the river. Rule. It is the princi 
place of 4 chllection, and owes its origin to a 
a Ke: 99H 6 


abe 2 the att 
Atocefe vf 80 patiſhes, an income of 15, 000 Tivres, 
and pays 
Aorins. 


«which eures ſeveral di 
tains the Romans dug 
ill contain this metal 
vulets which fprir 2 thence cu 
"their waters*gold-fahd, It lies 10 mi -4 F. of Car- 

one. Lat. 43. 2 N. Long. 2, 
"LET UM, or Al. ETA, a town of eltic Gaul, 


ertindk. From its ruins aroſe St. Nane, in 


ittany,-at the Uiſtänce of a mile. Its ruins are 


Are cled Guich Aleth. 


"ALEUTIAN-ISLES, {che art) a cluſter 6f 0 


Iatids ſtretchin ng from ters N. lati- 
tude, in the ſea of Kam ns The 


coverell in T7 45 by Michdel"Novolttk 
; ard faltingth with e 


upon one of 


"of the fame 
ſtands, W. 
20killfaarters;” 
ornament themſelves with different 
to the {kin : and have two ſmall holes tut chr 
=> bottom of their under lips, throu 
ey paſs a bit of fea-horfe raſh,” 


el a. toot 
„ wirhin 


benches and tats of platted Their dreſs 


'confifts of à kind of ſhirt made of bird leine _ 


'of.an upper garment of inteſtines ſtitched t 
ther! they 'wear wooden-caps, ornamented wit 
mall piece of board projecti 
For a defence againſt the arrows. 
vided with ſtone · knives, and ſome of. Ihe have 
iron ones; their 'only weapons ate arrows, with 
ts of bone or Aint. On ſome of theſe "iſlands 
re are no trees; but there are the cow- 


al 
of {kin fewed together with leather 
which was afterwards turned to a H which are called  baidars, 
*Fes biſhop is lord of ther place, but 3 


f Natbonne; he has a 


A taxatidn to the court of Rome of 1500 ; 

From the fodt of one of the mountains 

this toten iſſues 7 fpring of hot waters, 

From theſe moun- 

Id; "ani that their bowels T 

A erte, ſiuce the'little ri- ©) 
down with F 


were dif- 
| a native 
f Tobolfki, who ſafled from Kantfchitka Sep 


A. 


The inhabitants of 1 d 
figures ſewn in- 


each of which 
rked into the 
with a ſmall button at one end to 

mourtr when is is placed in the 
Hole. This cluſter of iſtandls cotitains aböut 1800 
Fouts, whoſe dwellings have no othet furniture than 5 


ing EGS, Lenne, | 
pro- 


mips, 


N. Mediterrancan-ſea, 


* 
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cod. derkies, ctike-herries, bilberrles, and ervices ; þ 


ard the climate of ther is not very ſevere, the ſhow 

' not Yigg op pon the- ground above a"morith, in ore 
are all ſubje& to Ruſſia; and pay 

tribute of 2th — r of | Kamtſchat x 


_ *whictrare found in great plenty, > ad "which occa- 
nien them to be viſtred'y the Ruſſians 
_ and the people f Kam o kill” great 


numbers of ſea-otters, bing 190 99 bears, 
a- ions, ſeals, ſea cos, ant ſea- orſes. The prin- 


— EIIg fleſh of the ſea· ani- 


- 


\ "that language, having b 


ter and excellent fruit. What ſurpriſes, rangers 
moſt, when Fats arrive at this place, are che pi bogs 
whictly [ty letfe ff 5 to. Aleppo, which they re: 


| Chriſt, _ 


* 


© *Mats which they harpoon with thiir lane6s;; l 
the Uiffertnt berries which "theſe iſlands produce; 
they navigate from one iſland to another, in, boats 
thongs and 
They are much at- 
aid Thi me of them fpeak 
carried dts Kamtſchatka 
"on purpoſe to learn it. For an account of the 
fatthelt Aleutian-Iſles fee Fox-IsLANvDs, 
* ALEXANDER Newſki” sconvent. See Nx Ww]sK I. 
ALEX ANDREA (auc, geogr.) à mountain of 
Myſia, on the ſea· oaſt; forming a part of mount 
* N Paris gave Judgment on the three. gc 


PALESANDRETTA, by the Turks called Scan- 
.deroon ;, a town in Syria, at the extremity of the 
ſe is the port of Aleppo, from 

Which it is 1 28 or 30 leagu 


tached to the Ruflians; 


es, It is now 


little elfe but a of ruined houſes, chiefly inha- 
bired by Greeks, wen > tipling-houſes' for failors. 
ha 6.4 is ery. nwholeſome,; and therefore the 

better Tort, of in ants, during the hot Weather, 


live, at a village called Bayland, on a, mountain 
about 10 miles off, where there is Wholefome wa- 


about 3 7 the 


1ge0ns are of a fi Ke Kind, 
and. are vexy m ach e 7 7 


1 5 the caſt. 


N N 4 o 
pt, 250 or a long time its capital. 
55 Was ballt 57 Alexander the Great ſoon. ghe 
the over hrow of Tyre, about ears, bef⸗ 455 
t. is ſituated on the. 25 
miles W. of the mouth of the Nika 850 
Cangpicus; ang lies 1 in Jong. * > Lat. 85 
"Alexander i is ſaid.to induced, to 
buds this city. on account of i its q ht conveniently 
ſituated for a fine port; and ſo; fudden_was his fe- 
ſolution, that, after he had di Seed w 15 9 1 
public ſtructure was 0 be M uinher 
of temples, and the ities to whom. 7 To 
dedicated, &c. there were no igſtruments ; at 
þro r for marking ont the walls, according to 5 
om of thoſe times. pon this, a Workman ad- 
viſed the king to colle&t what meal un along the 
ſoldiers, amd to ſift it th ines upon REP 
whereby the circuit of the walls WEEN ſyſh- 
cjently marked, out. -This adv advice — followed; 
and the new method of ek out the Walls Was, 
by Ariſtander, the Ki s ſoothlayer, interpreted is 
a preſage 5 4 ho ciy's abounding with all the ne- 
Aries or Was he ee in hi prę- 
Taten, 4 „ ſogn became e ſtaple, not 
only for merchandiſe, but alſo for all the arts and 
ſciences of the Greeks. All authors agree, that 
this 3 was very cotnmodiouſly ſit Its form 
' reſembled 


A L 
reſembled; that of a ſoldier's coat. The, ſtreets. 
were. wiſely: contrived, ſo as to admit the coolin 
breezes-to refreſh the air. One large beautif 
Areet paſſed from gits te gate, being 109 fe broad, 
and: 5 miles long. It had a broad and» high wall 
round it, ſo as to have the ſea cloſe on one fide and 
a great lake on the other, with a narrow paſs at 
cach end. The architect employed by Alexander, 
in this undertaking was the celebrated Dinocrates, 
who had acquired ſo much reputation by tebuilding 


brought into 


„ ee 
ſtituted in this city; and, by continual additions 
by his ſucceſſors, became at laſt the fineſt library in 
the world, containing no fewer than 700,000. vo- 
lumes. The, method followed in collecting books, 
for this library was, to ſeiſe all thoſe which were. 
ypt by Greeks ot other. foreigners. | 
The books were tranſcribed in the muſeum, by per- 


' ſons appointed for that purpoſe ; the copies were 
then delivered to the proprietors, and the originals: 
laid up in the library, Ptolemy Euergetes, having 


borrowed from the Athenians the works of Sopho- 

cles, Euripides, aad AÆſchylus, and returned them 

only the copies, which he cauſed to be tranſcribed 

Macedonian monarch, being appointed governor of Q in as beautiful a manner as poſſible; preſenting the * 
ypt, ſoon aſſumed the title of king, and took up ) Athenians at the ſame txne with 15 talents (u 

his reſidence; at Alexandria, about 304 years be- © wards of goool. ſterling) for the exchange. Apts” 


j 
j 
the temple of Diana, at Epheſus, Ihe city was 8 
j 
; 
i 
" 
fore Chriſt... In the zoth year of Ptolemy Soter's & muſeum was at firſt in that quarter of the city 
$ 
o 
; 
j 
j 
; 
s 


firſt rendered , populous by Ptolemy Soter, one of 
Alexander's captains; who, after the death of the 


reigns, he [took his ſon Ptolemy Philadelphus part- & called Bruchion, near the royal palace, tbe library 
ner with him in the empire; and by this prince the was placed there likewiſe; but when it came to 
city of Alexandria was much embelliſhed. ,, In the contain 409,000 volumes, another library, within 
firſt year of his reign the famous watch-tower of the Serapeum, was erected by way of ſupplement. 
Pharos was fini „It had been begun ſeveral, to it, and on that account was called the daughter 
years before by Ptolemy Soter; and, when finiſhed, Y of the former. In this ſecond library 300, oo vo- 
was, looked upon as one of the wonders of the Q lumes, in proceſs of time, were depoſited; and the 
world. The ſame year the iſland of Pharos itſelf, 0 two together contained the 700, 00 volumes al- 
originally 7 furlongs diſtant from the continent, SN In the war carried on by Julius 
was joined to it hy a cauſeway. This was the work, Cæſar againſt the inhabitants of this city, li- 
of — who completed it at the ſame time & brary in the Bruchion, with the 40000 volumes 
that his ſon put the laſt hand to the tower. The it contained, was reduced to aſhes, -T he library in 
tower was a large ſquare ſtructure of white marble ; 


the Serapeum however till remained; and here 
on the top of Which fires! were kept continually, Y; 


Cleopatra depoſited 200,000 volumes of the Per- 
burning for the direction of ſailors. Tbe building 
coſt 800 talents; which; if Attic, amounted to C 
165,0001..if Alexandrian, to twice that ſum. Ibe 6 
architect employed in this famous ſtructure fell 
upon the ſollowing contrivance to uſurp the Whole 
glory to himſelf. Being ordered to engrave upon it 
the following inſcription, King Prolzux to 
the Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of Sailors;“ 
in ſtead of the king's name he ſubſtituted his own, 
and then filling up the hollow of the marble with mor- 
tar, wrote on it the abovementioned inſcription, In 
— of time, the mortar being wore off, the fol- 
ing inſcription a Bert: «© SOSTRATUS the $ 
CniDia ny the 2 EXIPHANES, to the Gods 
the Saviours, for the benefit af Sailors.“ This 3 
year alſo. was remarkable for the bringin of the 
image of;\Sexapis,.from Pontus to Alexandria. It 
was ſet up iu one of the ſubuſbs of the city, called Y 
Rhacotis, where a temple was afterwards erected. to £ 
his honour, ſuitable to the greatneſs, of that ſtately f 
metropolis, and called, from the god — 8 
ö 


of his friend; to which the ignorant 
That if thoſe | books. contained the 
with the Koran, th 12 of no uſe, ſince, t 

a neceflary trogh: ; b 


7 
at 


there, Serapeuin. , This ſtructure, ung to Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, ſurpaſſed in beauty and magni- 
kcence, all others in the world, except the . ; 


w 


at. Rome. Within the verge of! this t W. 
Ihe famous Alexandrian . 80 n 


uy p ens for the uſe of an academy he ju- 
ol. 1. — f . 


0. 4. 


71145 
+ 


a 


mn 


is place, 
ble number i in Alex- 

we have 

populous, and was embel- 
rinces and the — 1 


cities of * ms oy 

been the feat bf terrible maſfteres. About —— 

before Chriſt, it was almoft totally depopu- 
jated/b Ptolermy Phy That barbarous mon- 
ter; with 
to his to plunder his metropolis and to mur- 
der the inhabitants at their pleaſure. The eruelties 
practiſed on this occaſion cannot be and 
the few who eſcaped were ſo terrified they fled 
into other countries. Upon this, Phyſecon, that he 
might not reign —_ empty houſes, invited thither 


from th . countries; by 
whom the city Eons Fee recovered 
its former fplendor. this — many learned 


having been ob] to fly, proved the means 
2 2 Aſia-Mior, the 


of r _ in 
iſtands in | and other places where 
* — The new inhabitants 


were not treated with much more kindneſs 
con than the old ones had been; for, on their com- 
e were of th behaviour, he reſolved on 

maſſacre of the young men. Accord- 
, when they were one day 
afrum, or 


ro boſton fr ſo that they 


x ig Thergn] ius Cæſar was obli 


not to have ſuffered much damage, except the burn- 
ing of the li already mentioned. Before Cz- 
far let Alexandria, in ackno w t of the af- 
r ras] he had received from the Jews, he confirm- 
there, and even engraved his 
. is, however, did not 
,000 of them in this city 
year of 67. The city of Alexan- 
to have Galen into decay foon after this ; 
forfeited many of its ancient privileges 
what offence is not known: but 


A 
7 
100 
85 


7 


7 


2 
{+ 


To 


obſerved, 


out the leaſt provocation, gave free liberty 


« ind ag 


— - 


aflembled in the \ 
place of their public exerciſes, he 9 


1 — he did 1 
| Fra Whores Gar: 


| itn of that dey; andy yt ted wok 
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was murdered a 
' efteemed the firſt city: in the world next to Rome; 


Hem ent 
That tyrant, in he year 2x5, — 
become the ſubject of 
foolſh ſarires, orde a general maſſacre — * nu- 
merous troops, who were diſperſed all over tho city. 
The mhuman orders given, all weros mur- 
dered, without Aion © ago or ſex; ſo that in 
one night's time the whole city flosted in blood, 
and every houſe was filled with carcaſes The 
monſter who- occaſioned this had regired daring the 


ion of that deity; and, not yet ſatisſied with 
er, commanded the maſſaere to be continued 

—＋ e next day; ſo that very few of the inhabi- 
tants remained. As if even this had not been ſuf- 
b Eres +> raven of alf its ancient pri- 


vileges; fu the ordered all ſtran- 
gers who' lived there to depart ; and, that the few 
who remained there might not have the fatis faction 


of ſeeing one another, he cut off all communica- 
tion of one ſtreet with another, by walls built for 
that and guarded. by troops leſt there. 
Notwit this terrible diſaſter, Alexandria 
ſoon —_ its former ſplendor, as Caracalla 
ſhort' time after, It was long 


and'we jud its magnifecence and the mul- 
titude of pros ained in it, from the account of 
Diodorus Siculus, who relates that in his time (44 
years before Chriſt) Alexandria had on its rolls 
300,000! freemen. Nor does it ſeem to have- been 


at all inferior at the time it was taken by the Sara- 


Chat Neat ot alt the ave- : 
ged to carry 
on a war for fome time againſt this city, it ſeems 


give a particular deſcription of the city 


Nay res t the year 141, it was 
2 both the pubs 
3 not . yr Ser of the 


and 

== to their ancient peirileges, but _— 

- (jor deere wr them ; for whic > they return 

Fim their ſolemn thanks, and co upon him 
what honeurs' could while he was preſent; 3 
but as ſoon as be was gone, they publiſhed the moſt | 
bieter and virulept Jampoons againft him, The 
For and fatirical humour of the Alexandrians was 


: 


dilited by 9 | 


Alexandria conſiſted 


cens ; for the general abovementioned ſeems to havs 
been aſtoniſhed at its wealth and beauty, as appears 
by the following paſſage in his letter to the khalif, 
mentioned by Eutychius: * 1 ſhalt not —_ to 
vo 
taken, nor ſend you an aecount of all the curious 
and valuable things contained in it. At preſent it 
will be ſuſſicient to obſerve, that I have found in it 
400 palaces; 4000 baths; 40, 0 Jews that pay 
tribute; 400 royal cirei, or places ſet apart for pub- 
he-diverſions; and 12,000 gardeners, who —_ 
the city with all kinds of herbs in | 
At this time, to the Arabian 2 
three cities, via. Menna, or 
rt, which -ihcluded Pharos, and the neigh- 
g parts ; Alexandria, perly ſoenNYed, where 
modern Scanderia now Nek ita, pro- 


baby the . — of Jolephus and Strabo. At- 
city was taken, Amri, the Saracen general, 


thought proper to parſue the Greeks who fled 
farther up the country ; and —— — rye out 


of Alex 85 dut-a-very f garriſon 
—_ and, 


* Nr. who at form rr on 
r ſhips, bein 
rg: a ſudden; l 


the 


the = = tall the 
os : Afabs 


A 1a 
they 


Tecervin 


advice of what had happened, ſadden- 
| „and drove jr out of it with great 
kter ; after which the Greets were ſo intimi- 
dated, that he had nothing farthgr to fear from 

A few years after, however, Amri being de- 
prived of his government by the kbalif Othman, 
the ptians were ſo much diſpleaſed with, his 


| rely 5 that they inclined. to à reyolt.; and Con- 


ſtantine the Greek emperor, having received intel- 
ligence. of their diſaffection, began to meditate the 
reduction of Alexandria. For this purpoſe he ſent 
one Manuel, an eunuch, and his general, with a 
powerful army, to retake that place; which, by 
the aſſi ſtauce of the Greeks in the city, who kept 
a ſecret. corr ence. with the imperial forces 
while at ſea, and joined them as ſoon as they had 
made a deſcent, he effected without any conſidera- 
lle effuſion of Chriſtian. blood. The Khalif, now 
pereciving his miſtake, immediately reſtored Amri 
to his former dignity. This ſtep was very agreea- 
ble to the natives; who, having had experience of 
the military {kill and bravery of this renowned 
neral, and „ . that they ſhould be 

lend 


to an account by the Greeks for their former 
fidious- conduct, had petitioned Othman to 

him again into Egypt. Upon Amri's arrival, there- 
fore, at Alexandria, the Copts, or natives, with the 
traitor Al-Mokawkas (who bad formerly betrayed 
to Amri the fortreſs of Meſr) at their head, not 
only joined him, but fupplied him with all kinds of 
proviſions, excitin 
aut delay. This 
nate diſpute, which laſted ſeveral day 


s, drove them 
ed the ut- 


mto the town, great beaver, ns xp defended {7 


at bravery; and 


themſelves with 
rs. This 


moſt efforts of t 


und therein to- the ſword: but Am 


o exaſperated } 


Amri, that he ſwore, It Gd enabled him to con- 


mer the Greeks, he, would throw down the walls 


of the 
bawdy-h which lies open te uy 
did he fail to execute this menace;, for, 


den the town by ſtorm, be qui 
urely demoliſhing — | 


te diſmantled it, en- 
aud fartifications. 


The lives of the citizens, however were ſpared, at 


leaſt as far as they, lay in the general's power; but 
many of them were put to the ſword by the ſol- 
dets on their firſt entrance. In one quarter parti- 
eularly, Amri ound them butchering the Alexany 
drians with unrelenting banbacity; to which, how 
ever, by his ſenſonable iuterpoſition, he put a ſtop; 
and on that ſpot he erected a moſque, which he 
called the Moſque of Mercy. From this time 


continued under the dominion of the khalifs till the 
year 924, when it was taken by the . 
two years after its great church had been deſtroyec 
eee was called. gpthg, Grohe 5 


city, and make it as eaſy of, acceſs. as a \ 


Nor 
having ta- 


Alexandria never recovered its former ſplendor. It F 


my out of the profits of his trade. 
him to attack the Greeks with», | | 


did ; and, after 2 moſt ohſti- S 
$ circumſtances as to ſerew up their revenues to- 


' ropeary nations, and 


Alexandria, leaving there only a iſon of 
men ; of which Chama) the Iba admiral 


tians, efpecially the Alexan 


— 


- % 


A. L 
Kaiſaria, or Cæſarea; and had formely been a pa- 
gan temple, erected in honour of Saturn, by the fa- 
mous queen ra. The city was ſoon after 
abandoned by the tans ; but in 928 they 
again made themſel ves maſters of it: their fleet 
being afterwards defeated” by that of the Kkhalif, 
Abul Kaſem, the M ian general retired from 
300 


appriſed, he in a few days appeared before the town, 
and carried off the remainder of the inhabitants to 
an iſland in the Nile, called Abukair. This was 
done to prevent Abul-Kaſem from meeting with 
any entertainment at Alexandria, in cafe he fhould 
think proper to return. According to Eutychiug, 
above 200,000 of the miferable inhabitants pe- 


_ riſhed this year. What contributed to raife Alex- - 


andria to ſuch a prodigious height of ſplendor as it 
enjoyed for a long 2 its being the center of 
commerce between the eaſtern and weſterm parts of 
the world. It was with the view of — ma- 

buile this. 


ter of this lucrative trade that Alexan 


city, after having extirpated the Tyrians, ho for- 
merly engroſſed alt the Eaſt-India traffic. Of the 


immenſe riches which that trade afforded we may 
form an idea from conſidering that the Romans 


accounted it a point of policy to oppreſs the Egyp- 

rx for and, after the de- 
feat of Zenobia, there was a fingle merchant of 
Alexandria who undertook to mils and pay — ar- 
Treek 


drew igious tributes from pt; 
and yet the ef ound their int Rae 


300,000,000 of crowns. Though the revolutions 
which happened in the-government of Egypt, af- 
e hands of the Mahometans, k 
you + this city to a v t degree 
For ſtill the excellence- of its Boy, the innume 
table convenientcies refulting from the» Eaſt-Indis 
trade to whomſoever were maſters:of Egypt, prx- 
ſeryed Alexandria from total deftrutivn, even whets 
in the hands ef the moſt harbarous nations. Thus, 
in the 13th,century; when the barbariſm in 

by the Gotlis, &c. began to wear off from th Eu- 
elegancies of life, the old mart of Alexandria 

0 revive ; and the port, Hough far framrecovers 
ing. ity Aves titan; cance: grew ontce- more fas 


leh under the dominion of the Turks, arid. 


| Rom Pe the center of commeree't but 


round the Cape of Good' Hope 


. ths bei 
Heated by the. Portugueſe in 1499; 2 fatal to 


/ ox;,15,000 inhabitants; a ſtrange. mixxute 
. 7% v 


, 


Wa: 
ty, 
ary 


wen to the Alexandrian commeroe,. and 
ban fs Fallen into decay. At preſemt, 

of Alexandria is reekoned to have about 1 hw 

it 

eee 
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5 22 . e 
ih empire. They, ate in 5e ven to what machines they Had in foriner times to «raiſe 

at pyjng and. n and, like, b eir pri Og 7 ſäch a vaſt ſtone as this; for Thevenot, in his laſt 
Moss above all others, were they, not ke | viſit, by weaſuring the thadow, found. it to be 5 
Aye-by the dane of. their government. bo | royal feet gf Paris, which is equal to 80 Engl 
h and French carry on a conſiderable. com- 6 A few | paces from hence ood 'zfar's wy, but 
merge . Se, and. have each- a conſul, reſi- the . ate only a porphyry plitars,- and 
cs Some Venetian, ſhips alſo ſail thither the front; which, is almoſt entire, and looks very 
yearly, A with French colours, and under the 8 beautiful. *"Thepatace of Cleopatra was built upon 
protection of France. The ſubjects of thoſe king- the walls facin ng the 'p ort, having à gallery on the 
downs, which. keep noconſul here, are ſubjected to a Y outhide, b err 5 ſeveral find: columns. Not 
tax by the gray, 6gpior ; but the Jews bave found 9 fat from Cleopatra's palace ate 2/obeliſks: one of 
Out; & method of. _indemnityin themſelves for this & which is thiswn*' down, and almoſt buried in the 
advantage, n jely, by telling their . commo-" Q: ſanfl;;.and "though the other” ſtands upri t the 
diti — other foreigners can afford. 0, pedeftal is hid by che ſand that ſurrounds it: they 
Boer ,are allo . —5. by the farmers of the re- 6 are of granite; and cach of the 4 ſides are covered 
venue, who F that if they do not bay ſeme 6 with hieroglyphics. About 70 paces from Pom- 
private r them, the] Jews haxe, it in their pey” S pillar is the khalis, or the canal of the Nile, 
power to ca * Wed Can to come into & which was dug by the ancient Egyptiuns, to con- 


| port during 5A. Pat their farm Bs. vey the wats of the le to Alexandria, and fill 
185 feng dence th 0 e 19 c It Fo 
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the ciſterns under the city! On the ſide of the 
a imall garriſon of ſoldier Whic Ake . 4 N Fhalis, ate 17712 full o Foranjfe and lemon trees, 
niffaries and Aſſaffs, 115 In 945 Faughty and in- Q and the fields are full of caper and palm trees. On 
lomo ot. only, to ſtrangers, but to the mercantile 0 top ph a hill is a tower, on Which a centinel is 
e page 1 e 1 0 ways placed, to 77 Sl — — — tag, 

| uſeful 4,1 Vern, i the po ro 
—— in — — of theſe ps, that. Mr. Nets A ih PM 105 e = oy, 7 the whole extent of 
den informs us, one, of. did 795 heſic ite” to, ; the che 121 the part nd" it. On the fouth- 
20 er. of 1 5 cultoms, tos, icing Q N ) * 10 0 tlie 500 15 Fate rites diſtance, > racing are 
| duty impoſed, and : it combs cut but to enter which 
; e Neben 8 as wg met, #* ns, muſt 1 upon Fi fot ; but the roof is 10 
4 


hat is done cannot be undone he 5085 


 conditipn.; of Alexandria is bY | eſpe, 
— ſo far nge that the rub 1.in el | 


 overtops.the houſes. ' The fan « e of Wach 1005 logk b Freſh. (onde this 
has long ſince been de e yr a 88 there 1s andt r, tit Wa a Jon way, but will not 
. built in its place. Gau (HRS: 4 { * a man 0 ftahd üprpht. heſe were doubt- 
i he iſland to dene is brok ds i & Rf butping⸗ belotigi g to the city! The 
us —— ſupplied by a ſtone-brid e;of : 3 hes. Romans cal 285 Ft citacombs.” Alexandria 


.parts of the old walls of x city is about 50 lengue 
ding... ofthe ol flanked z LES ary Fol 17 N. 1 87 Fm 
ö 200; Fer Giant from 4 75 Wicht fn finalt 4 ALES: 1 85 a! roi and conſiderable 
ones in the middle. Below 8 8 1 9 17 * of Tra duchy of Milan, 
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to FCaito. E. long. 30% 22. 


Vs -2£ enn Leer. 


which may 1 5 for, gallerjes to walk: ih „ if 5 in 17 8 in honour of 

12 the lower part of, the 24643 is Ng wat : Pope A . fl. pope db it a biſhop- 

hal oof is Erde by thick columt) re, with ſeveral Weener and 8 Prince 

rs eity in ws a fter 3 days 


x4 Aboye, this are ſeveral. toons | Fug ene of Savoy took 
are phacto orig, more 1 5 20 * The French 2 it in 1745; but the king 


. RED pe ext FN he ay f Serie, to *hom- ft belon * by-rhe'treary ty of 
0 


.Fompey, ſad to | Xqubus Urrechr, retbdk it in 1 ö rti cat ions of 
oF memoration, of W e ha, if $71 | the tber DAS 2 citadel is confide- 
an. 8 


inenges- about 200, pace rde city, 4 <8 FK is S. E. of Ciſal, 3% NSby W. 
7 14 pt pede 2 Lo 8:4 4 8 W t Milan. long. 8, 
an ſtands Aquare-f 5. 2 44, The country about this town 

* 1 4 whole ſicez 5 5 feet. So 5 3 if . 


| 18 1 is r 
5 4 7 9 100 a gh ” Ts ue. E WAN DRIA. a & of Abc called 
— I, is afin ng! 15 2 f K 5 rs Hay gt Aradhorhs: Amw- 


| ſome c: dle þ . 1275 Aut vis in Gedroſia, built by Leonatus, 
; Bake the top is a Rr GET 12 oF Ml ander. A hind; Alexandria jn 
| "EIN | Ara; 
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AL 
Aria, ſituated, at the lake. Arias; but, according g iſland of Corfu, belonging to the Turks. It con- 


to Pliny, built by Alexander, on the river Atius. 
A fou in the Bactriana. A fifth, Alexandria, 
an inland town of Carmania. A fixth, Alexan- 


_ dria, or Alexandropolis, in the Sogdiana. A fe- 
7 in India, at the confluence of the Aceſines 


and Indus. An eighth, called alſo Alexandretta, 
near the Sinus Iſſicus, on the confines of Syria and 
Cilicia; now, Scanderoon, the port-town to Alep- 
po. A ninth, Alexandria of Margiana, which, 
— demoliſhed by the barbarians, was rebuilt by 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, and called Anti- 
. ochia of Syria; watered by the river Margus, 
which is divided into ſeveral channels, for the pur- 
ſe of watering the country, which was called 
Louie. This city was 70 ſtadia in circuit, ac- 
cording to Pliny; who adds, that, after the defeat 
of Craſſus, the captives were conveyed to this 
place by Orodes, the king of the Parthians. A 
tenth, of the Oxiana, built on the Oxus by Alex- 
ander, on the confines. of Bactria. An eleventh, 
built by Alexander, at the foot of Mount _ 
miſus, which was called Caucaſus. A twelfth, 
Alexandria in Troas, called alſo; Troas and Anti- 
gonia. A\ thirteenth, on the 'Jaxartes, the boun- 
| — of Alexander's victories towards Seythia, and 
the laſt that he built on that ſide. 
ALEXANDRIA, a town of Suſiana, in Perſia, 
the birth- place of Dionyſius, a geographer, men- 
tioned by Pliny; but its ſituation is not known. 
ALEXAN RION, a fortreſs in Judea, built 
by Alexander Janneus, from whom it had its name, 
father of Ariſtobulus. It Was ſituated on a high 
mountain, in the wp + entrance into Judea, near 
the town of Corea, which was the firſt place in 
udea on the Samaritan fide, and upon the road to 
— on the frontiers of Judah and Benjamin. 


tains 28 wr, and about 10,00C inhabitants. 
ALFEIZ O, a ſmall town ſubject to the 
diſtrict of Leiria, in the province of Eftremadura, 
in 1 al. It 2 on the * and contains 
700 inhabitants. Lat. N. Long. , 10, W. 
ALFELD, a mn > ; jo . . , in the 
| biſhopric of Hildeſheim, in German object to 
that prelate. It is ſituated 10 miles S. of the city 
of Hildeſheim. Lat. 52, 10, N. Long. 9, 56, E. 
ALFIDENA, an ancient town of the Nether 
Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, in Italy. It 
is now but a ſmall place, though jt gives the title 
of Marquis, and was chr og Abe. in the war of 
the Samnites. Lat. 41, 50, N. Long. 13, 40, E. 
ALFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire; with a mar- 
ket on "Tueſdays ; and 2 fairs, on Whit-Tueſda 
and November 8. It is ſeated on a ſmall broal. 
that runs through the town, and is a compact 
pines It is 6 miles from the ſea, and 20 N. of 
oſton. | = 
_  ALFORD, a village in Somerſetſhire, 5 miles 
from Burton, on the banks of the Bruio, and-is 
noted for its mineral waters. | br 
ALFORD, or ArorD, a ſmall town of Aber - 
deenſhite, in Scotland. It is ſituated on the S. fide 
of the Don, at its junction with the Leochel. Here 
is the ſeat of a preſbytery, which comprehends 
16 pariſhes. In this part of the country, at the 
ſource of the river Dovern, or Divern, is a valley 
called Calbrach, ſituated between the ſteep moun- 
tains of Buck, or Buychk, which abounds. with 
ure; where the people live in'tents, or ſheal- 
ings, (a cuſtomary way in the mountainous parts. 
of the Highlands) during ſummer, but generally 
remove to the towns in winter. It lies 22 miles 
W. from Aberdeen, and 79 N. from Edinburgh. 
Alexandrion was afterwards the burying- place of ALFRETON, or ALFERTON, a market-town 
the Jewiſh kings ; and, notwithſtanding it was de- in the hundred of Scarſdale, in Derbyſhire; noted 
moliſhed by the Romans, 'Herod rebuilt it, and ſent 9 for good ale, and alſo for being the burial- place: of 
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his ſons there to be buried. Ts Alfred the Great. It lies'6 miles from er field, ; 
ALEXIN, a town in the province of Vorotin, and 135 from London. Near it begin thoſe vaſt - 
in Weſtern Muſcoy yr . extenſive moors in this country which are ſo dan» 
 ALFACQS, ſome iſlands. ſo called, in the pro- grove reaſon of their bogs and rocks. It has a 
vince of Catalonia, in Spain, near the mouth of ir on Jul vel Yay" eee | 
the Ebro. e ah los - ALFRISTON, a village in Suſſex, England, 
-. ; ALFANDEGA DA FE, à mean place belong- | 8 miles from Lewes, which has fairs on May 12 
ing to the diſtrict of Torre de Moneorvo, and pro- $ and November 30. f 


; 

4 

. 

1 oy 

vince of Tras los Montes, in Portugal, with only ? ALFTER, a. borough, citadel, and ſeigniory, 

one 2 but its diſtrict conſiſts of 17. belonging to the count of Salm-Reifferſcheid, in 

FARIG, a place in Roſs-ſhire, in Scotland, J the upper archbiſhopric of Calogn, in the circle of 

near which are large woods of fir, and ſome of them (. the Rhine, in Germany. T% 

. 15 ox 20 miles long. | „ 

ALFAVYIT RS, a town ſubject to the diſtrict of 

- Piohel,; in che province of Beira, in Portugal It 

contains 500 inhabitants, and has a diſtrict of 2 

- Lat,” 40 30, N. Long. -9, 32, W. 

| - ALFECHIMO, ode of the 4 bailiwics of the * 
Vor. 1.— No. 4. ; U 


.  ALEWOM, a royal;domain. of Elfſborg terri- 
1 4 in the province of Weſt -Gothland, in Swe- 
| ALGA, a city in Eubœa, an iſle in the Foex 

ſea, ſtood over ink Anthedon, the laſt — poo 
city of Bœotia, on the fide of Locris. Strabo * 


* 
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c nav vl ere 

Turk. empire... "They, ate in erg an to 
: thigyjng and e 1 elr, pre: deceſſors, g 
ali os e | 188585 were they not 5 
7 921 the ſeverity of their government. he ( 
HBritiſh and French carry on à con derable com- 
merce Ne {hem and, have each-a conſul reſi- 
dy 8. Some Venetian ſhips . alſo fail thither 
* but with French colours, and under the 
* of France. The ſubjects of thoſe king. | 
dams which keep eee are ſubjected to a 
tax by the grand ſignior ; but the Jews bave found 
out, & method ef, indemnifyin ng. themſelves for this 

: Gitadvantage, n namely, by. ſelling the; 4 commo⸗ 
di ies cheaper. + 4 other foreigners Nan aflo rd.” 
ey, are allo favoured by the tarmers of the re- 
venue, who Fan On. o they do pot pay ſome 


private. . Jews. have it in their 
os * os * To . 555 come into 
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LETS tha ene. how, 


it being a common AY 
he preſen 


| elrrport — 
| City; 18. Ae {+ 18585 
a La; garriſon of ſol 
ons fafts,. 


; that what is done cannot be v ndone. 
 cpndition.; of Alanna. 5 1 * ; deſpicable, ' 


vow. fo far ruined tha in man 
'overtops.the houles. Abe en $ 750 oy i 
bas long ſince been demoliſhed; 154 a. caſtle, 


Fsrillon, built-in its ;p ace, "The cauſeway! 1 
; the iſland to the continent N i at 
ts place ſupplied by a ſtone-brids Ve bi, 
parts of the old walls. 9 157 5 Fey No 4 
ding... They are flanked with, Jar 10 "ets 
200 paces Rant, 725 other. 3 ith, al 
t e. Below re wagntAcent 4 
SHED may toe oP, paler to walk it it 
Fae the lower part 455 2745 is 2 wafe 
| oof is pared by thick cohumitis of 
8 Aboye this are ſeveral. . torts, 


BY pla Ormyg, more. than 20 
nece of an FE LACEY is 'the pi — 4 
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in foriner times to raiſe 


| what machines they 
ſach a vaſt ſtone as Ny for Thevenot, in his laſt 
, viſit, by weaſuting the he thadow, found it to be 15 
8 ' royal feet of Paris, which is equal to 80 Englith. 
9 A few paces from hehce'fto ood \far's palace; I but 
the remains ate only a few-porphyry pillars, and 
tlie front, which, is almoſt entire, and looks very 


5 / beautiful. *"The patace of Cleopatra was built upon 
þ the walls facing the port, having a gallery on the 
ou fz fo ported by e find: columns. Not 

| Ge from tir aA alace ate 2 Obeliſks: one of 


which'is thlown down, and almoſt buried in the 
ſuntl; and though the ot Her ſtands 22 K Ger the 
; pedeftal is hid by Bin a that ſurrounds 
are of pranite; and cach of the 4 ſides are = oe 
with hieroglyphics. About 70 paces from Pom- 
pey's pillar is the Khalis, or the canal of the Nile, 
which was dug by the ancient Egyptians, to con- 
vey 1 the water of the eto urig and fill 
the ciſterns under the city: On the ſide of the 
| Fhalis,” ate # 33a full! of orange and lemon trees, 
| = the fields ate full of caper ahd palm trees. On 
42 top of a hill is a tower,” on which a ceutinel is 
MY aced, to giye notice, hy means of a flag, 
N are coming the port. From 
0 0 ay be ſeen 
the 95 y, and the f 


the 0 'whole extent of 
nd" it. On the fouth- 

ft ide of Wer, 1 rhile's diſtance; there are 
atacombs'cut' bias | deK to enter which per- 
ns, muſt creep v . ee but the roof is 10 
on each fide are ſepolchres, eut out of 
of which there ate 4 rows, one above 
abther.“ Ibs Vones in theſe plates were very 
1 and "looked very freſh. Over-againſt this 
there 1s anyther, that runs a Jong way, but will not 


oe 


reren reren 
2 Gy ” 


- — 


4 * — — — * - 
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gdtbit a man cbs d upright. Theſe were doubt- 
Wi 'Vutyin 5 by to the city. The 
Rorhhs'cal 15 nnd 5 'citacombs. / *, 


is abe 
N. Er. 7085 25 7. ee © - long: 5 


2 FA} 2 mon wey conſiderable 

, 15 Fl ate dveliy of Milan, 
1 25 die 1778. in honour of 

5 Loe A tos Mie pepe müde it a biſhop- 
| 15 with ſeveral Privileds and exetyptions/ Prince 
ugene of Savoy took this city in L after 3 days 
be. The French CO it in wy but the King 

or OT to hem ft bel6r the treaty 

Urtecht, be it in 1740. Aisearisn. 4 

— 440 are trifft t Ane nde is 'confide- 

1 uh. 0 5 90 SE: of Caſal, 3 NAyW. 
Gel 63, an 4 Je W of Ilan. Ig. long. 8, 

ö 1 Nat The country about'this town 

. = DA rin, 

1 WAVE ee - of Araeholin, calle 
| Am- 


ai I Free Arachotus. 
Aria in Gedroſia, built by Leonatus, 
lender. A third, Alexandria jn 

Ara; 


\ 


'A 1. 
Aria, ſituated. at the lake Arias; but, according 
to Pliny, built by Alexander, on the river Arius. 


A fou in the Bactriana. A fifth, Alexandria, 
an inland town of Carmania. A fixth, Alexan- 


_ dria, or Alexandropolis, in the Sogdiana. A ſe- 
wb in India, at the confluence of the Aceſines 


and Indus. An eighth, called alſo Alexandretta, 
near the Sinus Iſſicus, on the confines of Syria and 


* 


Cilicia; now, Scanderoon, the port-town to Alep- 


po. A ninth, Alexandria of Margiana, which, 
— demoliſhed by the barbarians, was rebuilt by 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, and called Anti- 
ochia of Syria; watered by the river Margus, 
which is divided into ſeveral channels, for the pur- 
poſe of watering the country, which was called 
| Zotale, This city 
cording to Pliny; who adds, that, after the defeat 
of Craſſus, the captives were conveyed to this 
place by Orodes, the king of the Parthians. A 
' tenth, of the Oxiana, built on the Oxus by Alex- 
ander, on the confines of Bactria. An . eleventh, 
built by Alexander, at the foot of Mount — 4 
miſus, which was called Caucaſus. A twelfth, 
Alexandria in Troas, called alſo; Troas and Anti- 
onia. A thirteenth, on the Iaxartes, the boun- 
— of Alexander's victories towards Scythia, and 
the laſt that he built on that ſide. 
ALEXANDRIA, a town of Suſiana, in Perſia, 
the birth- place of Dionyſius, a geographer, men- 
tioned by Pliny; but its ſituation is not known. 
ALEXAN RION, à fortreſs in Judea, built 
by Alexander Iannæus, from whom it had its name, 
father of Ariſtobulus. It was fituated on a high 
mountain, in the very entrance into Judea, near 
the town of Corea, which was the firſt place in 
udea on the Samaritan fide, and upon the road to 
Jericho on the frontiers of Judah and Benjamin. 
Alexandrion was afterwards the burying-place of 
the Jewiſh kings; and, notwithſtanding it was de- 


* . moliſhed by the Romans, Herod rebuilt it, and ſent 


his ſons there to be buried. ©. 
ALEXIN, a town in the province of Vorotin, 
in Weſtern Muſcoyy. WY 7 
ALFACQS, ſome iſlands ſo called, in the pro- 
4 Catalonia, in Spain, near the mouth of 
o. ort 3 | 
\. »þ ALFANDEGA DA FE, a mean place belong- 
ing to the diſtrict of Torre de Moneorvo, and pro- 
vince of Tras los Montes, in Portugal, with only 
one pariſh, but its diſtrict conſiſts of 15. 916 
FARIG, a place in Roſs-ſhire, in Scotland, 
neat which are large woods of fir, and ſome of them 
15 or 20 miles long. | 


AAV ES, a town ſubject to the diſtrict of 
t 


- Pinbel,. in the province of Beira, in Portu 

| inhabitants, and has a diſtric of 2 
Long. 7, 32, W. 

* ili . of th - 


was 70 ſtadia in circuit, ac- 


city of Bœotia, on the fide of Locris. Strabo 


biſhopric of Hildeſheim, in Germany, 
that prelate. It is ſituated 10 miles 
of Hildeſheim. Lat. 52, 10, N. Long. 9, 56, E. 


from Burton, on the banks of the 


8 miles from Lewes, whi 


the Rhine, in Germany. 


4 
A I. 
iſland of Corfu, belonging to the Turks. It con- 
tains 28 7.9 and about 10,000 inhabitants. . 
 ALFEIZ O, a ſmall town ſubject to the 
diſtrict of Leiria, in the province of Eſtremadura, 
in * al. It 3 ſituated on the _ and contains 
700 inhabitants. Lat. 39, 30, N. Long. 9, 10, W. 
ALFELD, a town of Lower rw. „in the 
{object to 
of the ci 


ALFIDENA, an ancient town of the Nether 
Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, in Italy. It 
is now but a ſmall place, though jt gives the title 
of Marquis, and was — ave. in the war of 
the Samnites. Lat. 41, 50, N. Long. 13, 40, E. 

ALFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire; with a mar- 
ket on "Tueſdays ; and 2 fairs, on Whit-Tueſda 
and November 8. It is ſeated on a ſmall oe 4 
that runs through the town, and is a com 
place It is 6 miles from the ſea, and 20 N. of 

on. | | 2 

ALFORD, a village in Somerſetſhire, 5 miles 


| Bruio, and-is 
noted for its mineral waters. L 
ALFORD, or Aron, a ſmall town of Aber- 
deenſhire, in Scotland. It is fituated on the S. fide 
of the Don, at its junction with the Leochel. Here 
is the ſeat of a preſbytery, which comprehends 
16 pariſhes, In this part of the country, at the 
ſource of the river Dovern, or Divern, is a valley 


called Calbrach, ſituated between the. ſteep moun-- - 


tains of Buck, or Buychk, which abounds with 
aſture ; ** the people oy in'tents, or ſheal- 
ngs, (a cuſtomary way in the mountainous parts. 
of the Highlands) during ſummer, but generally 
remove to the towns in winter. It lies 22 miles 
W. from Aberdeen, and 79 N. from Edinburgh. 
ALFRETON, or ALFERTON, a market-town 
in the hundred of Scarſdale, in Derbyſhire; noted 
for good ale, and alſo for being the burial-place-of 
Alfred the Great. It lies 6 miles from er field, 
and 135 from London. Near it begin thoſe vaſt 
extenſive moors in this country which are ſo dan · 
ous by reaſon of their bogs and rocks. It has a 
* uly 20; market on Friday. 
- ALFRISTON, a village in ſen, 
has fairs on May 12 
and November 30. = 7 
AEFTER, a borough, citadel,, and ſei 4 
belonging to the count of Salm-Reifferſcheid, in 
the upper archbiſhopric of Calogn,. in the circle-of 


- 


ALEWOM, a royal;domain. of Elfſborg terri- 


2 in the province of Weſt-Gothland, in Swe- 


ALG. a-city in Eubœa, an iſle in the ; 
ſea, ſtood over againſt Anthedon, the laſt maritime 


"El 


of that province; and in it is fituated Madrid, the 


| —_——_— as being 'wedged/in 


fte #levelundfrultfol-coumry; or a country ') 


Spain, he be led fo king ef Alga 


-this Euboic Ege, an alte Ngeg, to diſtinguiſh it 9 monde, aud 
from — of that N * 0 other I nai —_— exquifite por 
near the river Cratis; the other in Solis. Ihe as thoſe of Spain. In this kingdom are recko 
- fame maven tn ym rt man I _ A cities, 12 on ſome of which 
mous for a temple of Neptune, the AÆgean are very populous, The | 
__rowed'its — ages A 4 4 < — rr and wa are 2 to 
ALGA GIL, a ſmall town in the diftrit of 3 contain ä This kingdom of rve 
Balagna, — in Corſica. 3 belongs of right to the crown o — 
It has walls, and is fortified by a few baſtions. In F the kings o Cnſtile and Leon have diſputed it, 
1791 it was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the mal- as might be made appear from ſeveral authentic 
1gomtents of that land, but has ſince that time - documents and treaties; but ſuch a. recital would 
> ; 0 


been repaired.” Lat. 42, 20, N. Long. 9, 45, E. 
1 ALCARRIA, the imd ſubdivifion of New 0 


Caſtile, in Spain. It conſtitutes the northern part 


apital of all 92 | . = 
ALG or A &RBE, in Latin Algatbium, \þ 
-aÞptfovince ef 'Po and formerly erected into 
"kingdom by the Moors. It is bounded to the 
N. by the” province of Alentejo, from which it is 
divided by the mountains Caldeirao and Mena- 
chique; to the E. by Andaluſi a; tothe S. and W. 9 
by che ſea. Its extent from E. #6 W. is between 
27 and 28 miles, but · from N. to 8. only between 5 
nd 6. Some od authors call it Cuneus; that is, j( 


Its ancient inhabitants were the | 

Turdetani, Nuſtüli, and Turduli; and afterwards . 3 
the Romans had here ſome conſiderable colonies. 
Its preſent· name ĩt had from the Moors, ſince before 
their arrital in this country it was not known in 8 
„Spain. are not agreed, whether it ){ 


| grrowatde the>weſt. In Algarve are 3 famous 


: d tortes, namely, Cabo de 8. Vincente, Cabo | 


_ "oiCarveiro, and Cabo de S. Matia, or the Capes I of Sardinia, in Upper Italy 
It is ſituated on a b 
coral-fiſnery. It is 


of St. Mucent, Oarveire, and St. Mary. An- . 
1: viently Algarve. ended a of land ; 
brhan it dots at preſent; for irextended beyond the 
: whole coat ef ape St. Vineent, as fur as the town '\ 
of Almeria, in the kingdom of Granada, and even 
2, that truct of Africa which is eppoſtte to it. 0 
-1At prefer -it includes only the above- mentioned (, 
= Uftrift ; and t zin the title ef the king of ( 


e. et the addition ef the town of 4 | 
2 Nixeins the meaning of the word Algarve, and has ; : 


reſpect to the ancient 
and v che fea-coaft, from the country ef Niebla | 


as fur us Almeria; as alſo to that tract in Africa 9 
lying oppoſite to it, here ure ſituated the towns ( ras} in the plural number. I ity nei ani · 
Cent nad 


- Hotn of Fer; and des not relate to 

Algarve in Portugal. I 
Ee a Any 
"Wine; and wheat, of | which atricles they have 


= 


ee in ſome parts, prineipaliy-in an un- N cain and 5 


common mann! ol "figs, raiſins 


here prove too tedious.” The word Algarve having 


ſelburs kings of A 
ide of the ſea, in Africa: though 
ſeſſod a part of the Hither Algarve, yet 


on the 


to the crown, and the firſt of ſuch lands as the 
3 of Portugal are donataries or dowagers of. 
the ocean and -4« 


ſeems to have been treated by the kings of Portu- 
Al racher as a conquered province than a part of 


Cape Lugatori, 1 of the 2 ſubdiviſions of the iſland 
- ties 16 miles 8. of that city 


tar. It has a harbour, moſt ly 


232 . an angle of the ſea, or narrow gulp . 
— 2 W 


| raphy reg after} rubbith. of decayed i 
- flaring! oF the Moortſh yoke ; or to chat frip of /Y (place is in a poor, mean 


e fertility of this coun- 7 ! was taken from them in 1344 
of oil} f j 


@ * 


ſuch an -extenſive meaning, as has been above 
mentioned, the kings of Portugal have ſtiled them - 
both on this and the other 
they pol- 
| —— 
7; 4 Sh _ themſelves maſters of the _ of 
, | iers, and many other parts of Algarve, 
— —_— 4 ſea, —— This 
kingdom is ſubdivided into 3 juriſdictions, namely, 
comarca of Faro, the Arias of Lagos 4 
avira ; the a laſt conſiſting of lands that belong 


palm-trees abound in Algatve, the poor people 
employ themſelves in working up the leaves bf 
them into. a variety of forms ; yet, upon the Whole, 
this province, notwithſtanding its maritime ſitua- 
tion, commodious harbours, and inland ' fertility, 


[their own native kingdom. - din 
{ALGERT, ALoHER, or 'ALOFEXT, a town of 


and on its N. part. 
„in Which is an eſteemed 
o the reſidence of a biſhop, 
to the arehby hop 'of 'Saffar i, and 
. Lat. 6 36, 2, N. 
104 919k el 


who is 


Long. 4, 2, E. 8 f * 
AL AS,” or ALOREHRE, an old town of 
the kingdom of Seville, 1 of the 3 ſubdiviſions of 
Andaluſia, in Spain, and by fone called Old Gibral- 
ruinous/ and ſrtuated on 
f b. At. preſent it 

ſeartered howſes, which ftand between the 
—— . ———— 
on: Alger ita im ra- 
bic ſignifies an iſland; and from its Harbour being 
formed by 2 ĩiſlamds, the town has been called Alge 
ciently ſtood the city of Kalpe. Here the Moors 
ade their Arſt landing in Spain, in 1713 md it 

8 After an * 

nate liege, remarkable for being the firſt here 
cannon were made uſe of. Between the moub- 


- 
Ft #7 — 1 


: 


f 
{ 
F 
g 
4 
h 
g 
? 
g 


aa ;\thqugh forge, of are s and baggage, and to expire with 
| tk chu poop en eee hunger and wearinets, — to pieces, 


A L. 2 1 

2 — Oe ern 
s tion Cant ur y. 
and the — 2 ers — the country, 


the foot of which Gibrattar is ; fatuated, is 5 
* See GIBRALTAR, It lies almoſt 16 — fic 
W. of Gibraltar. Lat. 35, 57, N. Lo 11,18, E. c 

ALGEZUR, or, 2 a fm place. i in the | 
diſtrict of LOS, and kingdom of Algarve, in 4 
Port It contains Yoo inhabitants, and has a { 
diſtrict of one — Its old caſtle is one of thoſe F 

N 
j 


which, are borne in the royal arms of Portugal. 


an Arab of the 5 — tribe, being cot hg at 


ALGH 1 ALGER, the .tyranny of the 
ALGIA in the Milaneſe, a ; help of his marabouts, or _— a moſt —— 


2 of Fuer teh. 46, 30, N. Long, 9, '$ army of r ſouthern provinees of 


Numidi and Libya. followers were ni 


\LGIBARROTA,. or ALjuBAzRoT4 A. mall 'Y Marabites, or Mordbitts; by the Spaniards, Almo- 
town, . ſubjeCt to the di Arigt of Leiria, in Portu- 'Q ravides ;, probab Ke their being aflembled prin- 


ſe Eſtrematlura. , It 1 vi 1600 ow thy , pally, . 2 nts, ho were alſo. called More- 


who are divided into 2 s. Not far from this khalif of Kayem's forces were at this 
place king John I. 4 the Caftilians in the F| — taken yp with quelling other revolts in Syria. 
year 1181 Lat. 391,39 30, N. Long. 8, 40 E. # Meſopotamia, &c. and the Arabs in Spain engage! 

ERS, a kingdom of Africa now one of the ; in the moſt bloody wars; ſo that Texefien having 


ſtates of Barbary. 4 — 0 4 to the lateſt and nothing to fear from them, had all the ſucceſs: — 


beſt computation, ..it. extends. 450 miles in length * 1 ul wiſh againſt the Arabian 2 
from eaſt to weſt, and is very val in breadth; tyrants, whom —— ny in many battles, Keen 


ſome. places being ſcarce 2 2 and others iC 2 drove them got only aut of Numidia and Li- 


upwards of 100. It lies between and © bya, but out of all the weſtern, parts, reducing the 
. Xa þ eee ee iden his dominion. 
50, N. It isbgunded pan tie Texifien, was ſucceeded by his ſon Y utet, 2 
terranean ; n the tiver a brave and warlike prince, In 
ancient T which ng 7, he it from 5. mie he laid the foundation of the city — | 
the weſt, by ne Mulvya, and the boon ns « of . h he deſigned to make the capital of his empire. 
'Trava, which £ arate it from Morocco; and on 1 — en yu tay at ſome af his ma- 
the ſouth, * Zaata, or Numaian | .rabo dars. to r 8 
aaa Gt. Tha clings of Algiers is in moſt places ſo 'C — at 10 tizze inhabited by a powerful and 
oderate that thæy enjoy a conſtant rverdure ; x fol of, Mahometans, called Zeneti. Thede- 
the 2 of. the trees (hang neither parched up hy this embaſſy xv as tt bring them back td what 


r the winter's coli 12 the true faith; but the Zeneti, deſpi 

Naar begin to t DI in Wfl. in April the fruit | F his offers; aſſembled ati Amaf, or Amſa, their-capi- 

N apy he tg bigneſs, / and is commonly, ripe in 5 tal, murdered the ambaſſadars, and iny 

May: the ſoil, however, Sr various; {2 4 h's dominzons with an army of 56,000 men. 
„Ihe king, hearing of their infamous p 


ſome places very hot, dry, 1 7 T 
y: are nerally. ha ffered I bel )  peedily 1wuſte bis army, and ded-it.by lang 
uncultiyated by pr inhabi ho ate E 5 marches into their country. deſtro ing all with fite 
negligent. Theſe barren aan; wn. 2. as) .ayd 3 while the Zeneti, i — 1 ot oppoſing his 
0 


| ogreſs, retized as fait as poſible towards Fez, in 
from che ſea, harbour numbers of wild crea- of recciving aſſiſtance from thence. In this 
_tures, as. lions, t bu wild. boars, ſtags, I they were miſerably. deceived : the Fezzans march- 

porcupines, me riches, &c.. On e ; ed out-againk them in a hoſtile manner , and co cn 
— their p 7 ye 2 few towas, 8 — with Apis Zeneti, encumbered-with 


lie on the ſouthern. lide, 22 8 


— 


e as to drive a conhiderable trace except a ſmall number who were moſtly. 


Fs nine kingdom. made formerly Ned in attempting to ſwim acroſs a river: and 
A 1 — 6 the Mauritania Lingitania, , ſame others, Who, in their flight, periſhed by fall- 
2 a by Julias h ing fram the high adjadent rocks. In the mean time 


— lled Mauritania Crſa- G .Jolgph. their country; — a mere deſart; 
c b . Africa we, have x - which was, however, ſoon repeopled by a numerous 
— 4 bock Romans wor dam out of e colony of Sper — . 0 under che 
continent Vandals; Beliſarius. by — Fre of reigning kings. In this war it is 
Greek Jain of 


Emperor general; aud dhe Cs 1% n mmpMed.thatnens ecmillion. the Zeneti, men, 
en 1. women, 


3 


4. 


| women, and children, loſt their lives. The reſtleſs £ was at this time no Jeſs dreadful for his'valour 


and ambitious temper of Joſeph did not let him re- | 


main long at peace. He quickly declared war againſt | 


the Fezzans;” reduced them to become his tributa- 
di 


e them with ſuch fury that neither the Li- 
byan deſarts nor ridges of the moft 

\could” ſhelter” them from his arms. He attacked 
them in ſuch of their retreats, caſtles, and fortreffes, 
as were till then deemed impregnable; and at laſt 
ſubdued them, to the great grief of the other Afri- 
can nations, who were 
vages committed by his numerous forces. Thus 
vas founded the empire of the Morabites: which, 


however, was of no long duration; that race be- 


ing in the r2th century driven out by Mohavedin, 


a marabout. This race of prieſts was expelled by 
_ *Abdulac governor of Fez; and he in the 13th cen- 
wary Prigped of his new conqueſts by the ſharifs 3 
of Haſcen; the deſcendants of thoſe Arabian princes | 
whom Abu-Texefien had formerly expelled. The 
deter to ſecure their new dominions, the ſharifs di- 
_- videdthem into ſeverul little kingdoms or provinces; 
and atnong the reſt the —̃ Ä— Algiers 
, divided into four, namely, Tremecen, Tenez, 
- Algiers Proper, and Bujeyah. The firſt four mo- 
- narchs laid fo good a foundation for a laſting ba- L 
- lance of power between their little kingdoms' that 


continued for ſome centuries in mutual peace 


1 | 
and. amity; but at length the king of Tremecen, - 


| ventured” to 'violate ſome of their articles, 
* IBbu-Farez n war againſt 
Him, and obliged him to become his tributary. This 


- king dying foon after, and having divided hu 


dom among his three ſons,” new diſcords aroſe ; 
which Spam taki 


"rocks [ 


greatly annoyed by the ra- 


# * 


of, a powerful fleet 


- 


Ties, and extended his conqueſts all along the Me- +{ 
iterranean; He next attacked Tome Arabian cheyks 'Q 'w 
who had not yet ſubmitted to his juriſdiction; and ) to ſo great a ſervice. 


and army was ſent againſt Barbary, under the count 5 


of Navatre; in 1505. This commander ſoon made 
Zhimſelf maſter of the important cities of Oran, 
Boje yah, and ſome others; which ſo alarmed the { 
0 that they put themſetves under the 9 


As 
bon of Selim Eutemixa noble and warltke 


= 


_ -biawprince;”” He came to their aſſiſtance with a 


number of his braveſt ſubjects, bringing with 


| Ea biowite Zaphica, and a ſon then about 12 years 


cold, This however was not ſufficient to prevent 
the gpanĩards from landing a number of forces near 
- Algiers that ſame year, and obliging that metropolis 
to e tributary to Spain. Nor could prince 
_ - Selim hinder them bundi 
ſmall” iſland oppoſite to the city, which terrified 
their corſairs from ſailing 


were obli 


they fn 


to ſubmit til 
the death of Ferdinand king of Spain, 
an embaſſy to Arueh Barbaroſſa, who 

N 8 : 4 | | 4 4 
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To this gal} 9 . 
- barbour; o this galling yoke" Alegerines , 
— 1516; when, / 


than his ſurpriſing ſucceſs,” 


peqple and lodged i 
of prince” 2 palace, 
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from the oppreffion of the Chriſtians ; 
tion to all that ſhall oppoſe, or refuſe to qwn him 


the brutality, 
- cefsfully ende 


treated his ſubjects with ſuch cruel 
uſed to ſhut up their houſes and hi 


diſcovered, he cau 
'a ſtrong fort on a \ 


was then ſem 
on a cruiſe with a ſquadron of galleys and barks. 


The purport of the embaſſy was, that he ſhould 
come and free them from the Spaniſh yoke / for 
which they agreed to pay him a gratuity anſwer able 


pon this Barbarofla imme- 
diately diſpatched 18 gallies and 30 barks to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Algerines ; while he himſelf atlvancel 


towards the city with 800 Turks, 3000 Jigelite}, 


and 2000 Mooriſh-yolunteers. Inſtead of taking 


the neareſt road to Algiers, he directed his:courte 


towards Sharſhel, where Haſſan, another famed cor- 


fair, had ſettled himſelf. Him they ſurprifed, and 
' obliged to ſurrender ; not without a previous pro- 


miſe of friendſhip: but no ſooner had Barbaroſſa 
got him in his power than he cut off his head; and 
obliged all n's Turks to follow him in his new 
expedition. On Barbaroſſa's approach to Algiers 
he was met by prince Eutemi, attended by all tlie 


people of that metropolis, great and ſmall ; who 


looked for deliverance from this abandoned villain, 
whom they accounted” invincible. He was con- 
ducted into the city mm fore be of the 

one © nobleſt apartments 
| pal: * he ts treated 
with the greateſt marks of diſtinction, Elated be- 
yood meaſure with this kind reception, Barbaroſfa 

ormed a deſign of becoming king of Algiers ; and, 
fearing ſome ' oppoſition: from the inhabitants, on 


account of the exceſſes he ſuffered his ſoldiers to 
"cominit, murdered prince Eutemi, and cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed king; his Turks and Moors 
crying out as he rode along the ſtreets, © Lon, 


live king Aruch Barbaroſſa, invincible king 
Algiers, the choſen of God to deliver his people 
arid deſtruc- 


as their Hwful ſovereign,” Theſe laſt threatening 
words ſo intimidated ' the inhabitants, already ap- 


"prehenfive of a general maſſacre, that he was im- 


mediately acknowledged king. The vohappy prin- 
ceſs Zaphira, it is ſaid, poiſoned herſelf, to avoid 
of this new king, whom ſhe unſuc- 
voured to ſtab with a Bar- 
baroſſa was no ſooner ſeated on the throne than he 
that they 
themſelves 
when he appeared” in public. In conſequence of 
this a plot was ſoon formed againſt .: but being 
20 of the principal contpira- 
to be beheaded; their bodies to be buried in a dung- 
hill, and laid a heavy fine on thoſe who ſurviy 

This fo terrified the Algerines'that never af- 
terwards durſt attempt atry thing againſt either 


Barbaroſſa or his ſucceſſorz. Il the mean time, the 


under the protection of the marquis of Go · 


LY P 


ſon of prince Entemi having fled to Oran, and put 


— 


4 L 


maren, laid before that'nobleman a plan n 8 


ity of Algiers into the hands of the king o 

Kd this the young Selim Eutemi Sr 
fent to Spain, to lay his plan before cardinal Xi- ( 
menes ; Who, having approved of it, ſent a fleet ( 
with 10,000 land-forces, under the command of { 
Don Franciſco, or, as others call him, Don — 
de Vera, to drive out the Turks and reſtore t 
young — — But the fleet was no ſooner come 

ichin ſig 


within ſight of land than it was diſperſed by a ſtorm, 
and the greateſt part of rhe ſhips daſhed againſt the 
rocks. Mott of the Spaniards were drowned ; and 


the few who eſcaped to ſhore were either killed by 
the Turks or made ſlaves. Though Barbaroſſa had 
nothing to boaſt on this occaſion, his pride and in- 
folente were now ſwelled to ſuch a degree that he 
imagined himſelf invincible, and that 4he very ele- 
ments conſpired to make him ſo The Arabians 
were ſo much alarmed at his ſucceſs that they im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of Hamidel Abdes, king of Te- 
nez, to drive the Turks out of Algiers. That 
prince readily W nar to — — in his 
wer for this purpoſe, provi they agreed to 
— the kin — himſelf and his — 
This propoſal being accepted, he immediately ſet 
out at the head of 10, 00 Moors; and upon his 
entering the Algerine dominions was joined by all 
the Arabians in the country. Barbaroſſa engaged 
him only with 1000 Turkiſh muſqueteers 500 
Granada Moors; totally defeated his numerous ar- 
my; purſued him to the very gates of his capital, 
which he eaſily made himſelf maſter of; and, hav- 
ing given it up to be plundered by his Turks, obliged | 
the inhabitants to acknowledge him as their ſove- 
reign. This victory, however, was chiefly owing 
to the advantage which his troops had from their 
fire-arms ; the enemy 2 no other weapons 
than arrows and javelins. No ſooner was Barba- 
roſſa become maſter: of the kingdom of Tenez than 
be received an embaſſy from the inhabitants of Tre- 
mecen , inviting him to come to their aſſiſtance 
againſt their then reigning prince, with whom they 
were diſſatisfied on account of his having dethroned 
his nephewy and forced him to fly to Oran; offer- 
ing him even the ſovereignty, in caſe he accepted 
't 
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heir propofal.”. The king of Tremècen, not 
ſuſpecting the treachery of his ſubjects, met the 
tyrant with an army of 6000 horſe and 3000 foot: 


but Barbaroſſus artillery gave him ſuch an advan- 
chat the king was at Jength forced to'retire in- 
to the ' capmray;--wach he had no toviict £35070, - 
than his head was cut off, and ſent to Barbaroſla, : 
with a freſly invitation to come and take poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom. On bis approach, he was met by 
the inhabitants, whom be received with great com- 
plaiſance and many fair promiſes ; but beginning to 
tyranniſe, as uſual, his new ſubjects ſoon convinced 
bim that they were not fo paſſive as thoſe of Al- 


A 1 
giers. Apprehending, therefore, that his reign 
might prove uneaſy and precarious, he entered into 
an alliance with the king of Fez; after which he 
— — 3 the — the Pong in his new 

ingdom, rriſoni with his own troops. 
Some of tha hn revolted ſoon after; upon 
which he ſent one of his corſairs, named Eſcander, 
à man no leſs cruel than himſelf, to reduce them. 
The Tremecenians now n to repent in good 
earneſt of their having invited ſuch a tyrant to their 
aſſaſtance; and held conſultations on the moſt pro- 
per means of driving him away, and bringing back 
their lawful prince, Abuchen Men ; but their cabals 
being diſcovered, a great number of the conſpira- 
tors were maſſacred in the moſt cruel manntr. The 
prince had the good luek to eſcape to Oran, and was 
taken under the protection of the marquis of Go-" 
marez, who ſent immediate advice of it to Charles 


V. then lately arrived in Spain with a powerful 


fleet and army. That monarch immediately or- 


dered the young king a ſuccour of 10,000 men, 


| Mor 


to attack the important fortreſs of Calau, ſitnated- 


march towards Tremecen;; and they 


under the command of the governor of Oran; who, . 
under the guidance of Abuchen Men, began his 

were joined 
prince Selim, with a great number of Arabs and 
rs. The firſt thing they reſolved upon wag 


between Tremecen and Algiers, and commanded 
Eſcander at the head of about 300 Turks. 


| Worte it cloſely on all fides, in hopes Rabatt | 


except 16, who clung cloſe to the ſtirrups 


before his council advi | tit 
hitnſelf init. This advice was now too late; the 


would come out of Tremecen to its relief, which 
would give the Tremecenians an opportunity of 
keeping him out. That tyrant, however, kept cloſe 
in his capital, being embarraſſed by his frars of a 
revolt, and the politic delays of the king of Fez, 
who had not ſent the auxiliaries he promiſed. The 

arriſon of Calau in the mean time made a brave 
— ; and, in my, 6, made at night, cut off 


near 300. Spaniards. s encouraged them to ven- 
ture a ſecond time; but they were now repulſed” 

with great loſs, and Eſcander himſelf wounded: 

ſoon after which ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms; but were all maſſacred by the 8 
the 


king and of the Spanith gengral. Barbaroſſa being 
now informed that Abuchen Men with his Arabs, 


accompanied by the Spaniards, were in full maren 


to lay fiege to Tremecen, thought proper to come 
out 2 che head of '1 — — 5000 Mooriſh 
horſe, in order to break hie wav through the ene- 
my; but he had not proceeded far from the city 
him-to return and fortify 


inhabitants being reſolved to keep him out, and open 
theit gates to their own lawfal prinet as ſoon as he 
appeared. In this diſtreſs Barbaroſſa faw no way left 


X 


but to retite to the citadel; and there deſend himſelf 
till be could find an opportunity . 


k * Lad | 
1 | A Lb 
his. men and all his; treaſure, Here he / defended: 2. ſet. about 2. 
himnſelf vigorouſly; but, his proviſions failing him, J his ſhips; In this: he: empleyed 0 ian 
979 of a. ſuhterranean, back-way,, Y) faves, whom be ohliged to work Wit haut intermiſ- 
which he had. cauſed: to bo digged-up for that, pur-. ſion for 3 years;: in which tima the work was 
poſe; and, taking his, immens treaſure with him, Q enter”, He then cauſed tha fart he had taken 
Role away as ſecretly as ha could. His flight, haw- & from the: Spaniards- to be: repaired, and placed a 
ever, was; foon. diſcovered ; and, he was fo cloſely, & firang garriſon in it, to: prevont any foreign veſſels 
puxſued, that to amuſe, as he hoped, the enemy, he & from entering the harbour without giving an ac- 
cauſed a great deal of his money, plate, jewels, &c; & count of themſelves. By theſe two important works 
to be ſcattered all the way, think. Hayradin ſoon became: dreaded! nat only r 


ing they would not # | q 
fail-to-ſtop their purſuit to gather it up. This ſtra- Arabs and Meors, but alſo; hy the mayitime Chriſ- 
| tian powers, eſpecially the-Spaniards The viceroy 


tagem, however, failed through the vigilance of the 
| - failed not to acquaint the grand ſiguior with his ſuc- 


2 commander; who, being himſelf at the head 
the purſuers, obliged. them to march on till be Q* ceſs, and obtained from him a freſh. ſupply. of money: 
\ by which he was enabled to build a ſtronger 


_ come up cloſe. to him on the banks of the | 
and to erect batteries on all places; that might fa- 


Huexda, about 8 from Tremecen. Barba- 
ria had juſt er the river with his vanguard- q vour the landing of an enemy. All theſe have ſince 
when the Spaniards. came up with his rear on the , received greater improvements from time to time. 
other ſide, and cut them all off; and then croſing as often as there was occaſion far them. In the 
mean time the ſultan, either out of a. ſenſe of the 


the water, oyertook him 83 — * 
ere a, bloady- engagement en in which ti ſervices Hayradin had done, or perhaps out 
Tuns fought like as many lions; but being at of jealouſy left he ſhould make himſelf indepen 

dent, raiſed Hayradin to the dignity of a baſhaw 


length overpowered by numbers, they were all cut 
to pieces, and Barbaroſſa among the reſt, in the 4ath Q of the empire, and appointed Haſlan: Aga, a Sardi- 
| an i id warrior and an expe- 


- year of his age, and 4 years after he had advanced q nian 
tiupſell, to. the royal title of figel and the adjacent & rienced officer, to ſucceed him as-baſhaw of Algiers. 
Haſſan had no ſooner: taken poſſoſſion of his new 


chunt; 2 years after he had acquired the ſove- 

* of Algiers, and ſcarce a twelvemonth. after government than he began to purſue lis ravages on 
_ the, youChtion, of Tremecen. His bead was carried. # the Spaniſh coaſt with greater fury than ever; ex- 

t Lremecen on the paint of a ſpear; and Abu- tending them to the Ecclefraſtical State and other, 
| pants of Italy. But pope Paul III. being alarmed at 


chen Men proclaimed, king, to the joy of all the 
inhabitants. A few days after 7 the king Y this, exhorteiꝭ the emperor Charles V. to ſend. a 


— — * - -— * —— — — — — 33 — — —— ww, a ” OY - OY - 


of Fez. made his, appearance at the head of 20,000 ) powerful fleet to ſuppreſs: thoſe frequent and: cruel 
horſe near the field of battle; deg Bar- F piracies; and; that ing might be wanting to 
barofſa's.defeat and death, marched off with, all poſ- , render 8 if a:bulb was ppbliſh- 
_ ſpeed, to avaid being attacked by the enemy. & ed by his-bolineſs, wherein a plenary abſalution of 


news of Rarbarolſa's death. ſpread the utmoſt & fins and the-crown of martyrdom. was: promiſed to 

| among the Turks at Algiers; how- all thoſe who either fell in battle or were made-flaves. 

_ ever they cauſed his brothen Hayradin to he imme- The emperar on his part needed no and there 

diately proclaimed king; The Spaniſh commander  Y fore ſet fail at the head: of a powerful fleet, conſiſt- 

nom {ent back the or's forces, withput making ing of 120 ſhips and 20 gallies, having on board. 

ang! attempt upon Algiers; by. which: ho loſt the 393000 "choſen troops, an inimenſa- quantity of 
opportunity of driving. the Turks aut of that coun- money; arms, ammunition, &c. In this expedition 

try; While, Hayradin, my rating the: conſe- many young nobility and gentry attendeckas; volun- 
quences of the tyranny. of his offers, fought. the ( teers,- and: among theſo many knights of Malta, ſo 
protection of the ſignior. This was readily; & remarkable for their valonr againſt. the: enemies of 

granted, and, himſelf appointed baſuw or viceroy & Chriſtianity, Even ladies of birth and: character 

1 jars ; by which 2 attended in bis expedition; and the wives 
| > rTeintorcements that the unhappy Alge- and daughters of the officers and foldiers followed. 
rines. durſt not make the leaſt complaint; — ſuch, Sh. 3 


| them with a deſign to ſettle in Barbary; after the 
numbers of Turks reſorted to him that he was not — "= 


| conqueſt was fnithed. All theft meeting with 2 
only. capable, of keeping the Mears and Ambs in. favourable. wind, ſoan a before Algiers; 
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ſubſection at oy hut of ing the Chri '& : ; | — 
=. His rſt: —— | — — diſplaying the Spaniſh colouis on t 


ep was, to take 
which was a nuiſance to bis 


5 ——. may wane at EN enigifa- to 
ſerve t or 2 pilot. By this igicus arma 
5 ment the Algerines rl Ferns imd the utmoſt 
F $ conſternation. city: was firrommdad only by 

a wall with ſcarce any; putworks. ee N 


abov 


ee, 
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of. d Turks and 


the , being. diſperied 
ingdom, to levy 


— 


in tha other R59vinces, 


5 A L 
of mem horſes, and other creatures, fy | 
the waves; at Which he was ſo diſheartaned,. ; 
abandoning. his tents, artillery, and. all; his heay 
age, to the enemy, he marched, at the hea 


The {| of his army, though in no ſmall diſorder, tos 


laudgd, withai ition, and. imme- | 


diately built; a. 
the 


ſummons, ta ſurrender. at. diſcretion, on pain 
being put to the ſward with all the garriſon. The 
das ordered to extol the vaſt, powers of the 
emperor bath by ſen and. land, and to exhort him 
Chriſtian religion: but to this 
he muſt be a madman 

and. that 


to return to 


ouly 
ho would; pretend. 
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Wards Cape Malabux, in order to re-imbark is 
thoſe few veſſels which had outweathered the ſtorm 
+ But Haſſan, who bad cauſed his motions to be 
watched, allowed him juſt time to get to the ſhore, 
{ when he ſallied out and attacked the Spaniards in 
the midſt of their hurry and confuſion to Set into 
© their ſhips, killing great numbers, and ringin 
) away a {lll great number of captives; after w 0b 
he returned in triumph to Algiers, where he cele- 
brated with great rejoicings his happy deliverance 
from ſuch diſtreſs and danger. Soon after this, 
the prophet Yuſef, who had toretold the deſtruction 
of the Spaniards, was not only declared the deli verer 
of his country, but had a conſiderable gratuity.de» 
creed. him, with the liberty of exercifing his pro- 
phetic function 214-5: 3s It was not long, hom 
ever, beforethe marabouts, and ſome interpreters of 
the law; made 2 Grong oppoſition againſt him; re- 
monſtrating to the. bow, ridiculous. and 
ſcandalous. it was to their natian to aſcribe the do- 
liverance, of it to a poor fartune-teller, which had 
been abtained by the feryent prayers. of an eminent 
ſaint of their own: yrofeflion, But tho 
baſhaw and his douwan ſeemed, out of policy, to 
give into this laſt notion, yet. the impreſſion whit 
) Yuſef's predictions and their late accompliſhment 
bad made upon the minds of the common people, 
proved too firon toi be eradicated; and the ſpirit 
| of divination juring bas ſince got into ſuch 
credit among them, that not only their great ſtateſ- 
men, but their prieſts, marabouts, and. ſant 
s have applied themſelves to that ſtudy, and dignifhed 
. 
zards. bad. reaghed. 188. 
» when; thay were, attacked by a. freſh. form, in 
þ which- ſeveral. more of "them. periſhed; ons ſhip in 
iculan, containing 700 ſoldiers, beſides fai an, | 
in the emperar's ſight, without a poſſibility of _ 
ſaying a ſingle man. At length, with much labour, 
cher reached the port of Bujeyab, at that time 
by the Spaniards, whither Haſſan, king of 
unis, ſoon after repaired. with a ſup po provi- 
ſions for the emperor, who teceived him I 
auſly, with freſh aſſurances of his favour ww pen 
Þ tection, Here ha diſmiſſad the few remains of the 
Maulteſe knights and their forces, who embarked in 
y — alleys, and with much difficulty and 


their own country. Charles him- 

ſelß ſtaid no langer than till the z6th af Novem- 
ber, when he fet fail. for Carthagena, and reached 
it on the agth af the fame mouth. In this unfor- 
tunate expedition upwards of 120 ſhips. and galleys 


. 
- 
- 
. 


_ 


1 


eker Voce foldiers and marines, befides thoſe | 


by the enemy on their reimbarkation, or 


teftroyed 
drowned in the laſt ftorm, The number of pri- 


Toners was fo great that the Algerines fold ſome 
of them, by way of «contempt, for an onion a 

head. Ii fan. elated with this victory, in which 
he had very little ſhare, undertook an expedition 
againſt the king *of Tremecen, who, being now 
. deprived of the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, was. 
forced to. procure/a peace by paying a vaſt ſum 


of money, and becoming tributary to him, The 


baſhaw returned to Algiers, laden with riches; and 
Yoon after died of a fever, in the 66th year of his 
From this time the Spaniards were never 
to 3 the Al _ A any e 
degree. In 1555 they lo city of Bujeyah, 
which was br alha Rais, Hat: a: 
who next year ſet out on a new expedition, which 
be kept à but was ſuſpected to be intended 
againſt Oran; but he was ſcarcely got 4 leagues 
From Algiers, when the 
Per violent! in the city, broke out in his groin, 
and carried him off in 24 hours. Immediately 
after his death the Algerine ſoldiery choſe a Cor- 
. Kean o, Haſſan Corſo, in his room, till wy 
47 receive 8 orders e 1 Porte. He 
not accept of the baſhawſhip without a good 
deal of difficulty, but immediately proſecuted the 
intended - expedition againſt Oran, diſpatching a 


meſſenger to acquaint the Porte with what had 


happened. They had hardly begun their hoſti- 
lities againft the place, when orders came from the 
- Porte, expreſsly forbidding Haſſan Corſo to begin 


the ſiege, or, if he had n it, enjoining him 
. to raiſe it immediately. is news was received 
with whole fleet and army, as 


great grief by t 
1 Ives ſure of ſucceſs, the - 
fon being at that time very weak: nevertheleſs, as 
they dared not diſobey, the fiege was immediately 
| e Corſo had hardly enjoyed his dignity 4 
months, before news came that 8 were bring- 


ing a new baſhaw to ſucceed him, one Tekelli, a 


principal Turk of the grand ſignior's court; upon 


- which the ines unanimouſly reſolved not to 
admit him. By the t of the Levantine 
foldiers, however, he was itted at” laſt, and' 


the unfortunate Corſo thrown over a wall in which 


a number of iron hooks were fixed, one of which 
catching the ribs of his right fide, he hung 3 days 


in. the moſt exquiſite torture before he expired. 
Tekelli was no ſooner enteréd upon his new go- 


vernment than he behaved with ſuch eruelty and 


rapaciouſneſs that he was aſſaſſinated, even under 
2 of a ſaint,' by Yuſef Calabres, the fa- 
rite o of Corſo, who for this ſer- 


vice was unanimouſly choſen baſhaw, but died of 


2 plague 6 da 
- Tac by 


's ſucceſſor, | 


e, which at that time 


s -after his election. Yuſef was 
2 


| thrown 


 takery priſoners. This diſaſter was owi 
conſiderate raſhneſs, or rather mad of the 


loy ment. 
in — 1 whom he was defeated 
with great loſs. next year the Spaniards un- 
dertook an expedition ag nfl M under the 
command of the count d'Alcandela; but were utterly 
defeated, the commander himſelf killed, and 12,050 
to the in- 


commander, which was ſo great, that, aſter findi 

it impoſſible to rally his ſcattered forces, he ruſh 
ſword in hand, into the thicheſt of the enemy's 
ranks, at * head of - ſmall — — = men, cry- 
ing out, St. Jago! St, Jag. vi is ours, 
the enemy is defeated,” foon after which he wat 
m his horſe, and trampled to death. 
Haſſan having had the misfortune to diſoblige his 
ſubjects by allowing the mountaineers of Cuco to 
buy ammunition at Algiers, was ſent in irons to 
Conſtantinople, while the aga of the Janiſaries, 
and general of the land forces, ſupplied his place. 
eaſily found means to clear himſelf; but a 
new baſhaw was appointed, called Achmet, who 
was no ſooner arrived than he ſent the 2 deputy-ba- 
ſhaws to Conſtantinople, where their heads were 
ſtruck off. Achmet was a man of ſuch inſatiable 
avarice, that, upon his arrival at Algiers, all ranks 
of le came in ſhoals to make him preſents, 
which he the more greedily accepted, as he had 
bought his dignity by the money he had amaſſed 
whilehead-gardener to the ſultan: he enjoyed it, how- 
ever, only 4 months; and, after his death, the ſtate 
was governed other 4 months by his liexitenant; when 
Haſſan was a third time ſent viceroy to Algiers, where 
he was received with the teſt demonſtrations of 
joy. The firſt enterpriſe in which Haſſan engaged, 
was the ſiege of Marſalqui ver, ſituated near the 
city Oran, which he deſigned to inveſt imme- 
diately after. The army employed in this ſiege 
cou — — — foot . * * horſe, 1 

which he had a fleet confiftin 2 s an 
liots, together with 3 1 elle — with 
iſcuit, oil, and other proviſions. The 3 
defended by Don Martin de Cordova, brother of 


the count d' Alcandela, who had been taken priſo- 


ner in the battle where that noblemari was killed, 
but had obtained his liberty from the Algerines with 
immenſe ſums, and now made a moſt gallant defence | 

ainſt the Turks. The city was attacked with 
the utmoſt fury by ſea and land, ſo that ſeveral 
breaches were made in the walls. The Turkiſh 


ſtandards were ſeveral times planted on the walls, 
and as often diſlo 


d: but the place muſt have in 


the end ſubmitted, had not Haſſan been obliged to 


riiſe the ſiege in haſte, on the news that the famed 


Genoeſe admiral Doria was approaching with con- 
-  fGderable 


Gderable ſuccours from Italy. The fleet accord- 
iogly arrived ſoon After; — miſſing the Alger ine 
alleys, bore away for Pennon de Velez, where 
y. were ſhame ully repulſed by an handful of 
urks who tone! that place, Which, however. 
was taken the N Ta 1567 Faſſan 
was again recalled to Conſtantinople, where he 
died 3 years after, He was ſucceeded by Maho- 
met, who gained the love of the Algerines by ſeve- 
ral public-ſpirited actions. He incorporated the 
Janiſaries and Levantine Turks together, and b 
that means put an end to their diflentions, whic 
laid the foundation of the Algerine independency 
on the Porte. He likewiſe added ſome conſide- 
rable ſortifications to the city and caſtle, which he 


deſigned to render impregnable. But while he 


was thus ſtudying the intereſt of Algiers, one 
John Gaſcon, a bold Spaniſh adventurer, formed 
a deſign of ſurpriſing the whole piratic navy in 
the bay, and ſetting them on fire in the night- 
time, when they lay defenceleſs, and in their firſt 
{leep : for this he had not only the N- of king 
Philip II. but was furniſhed, by him with proper 
veſſels, matiners, and fireworks, for the execution 
of his plot. With theſe he ſet fail for Algiers, in 
the moſt proper ſeaſon, /viz. the beginning of 
October, when moſt, if not all the ſhips lay at 
anchor there; and eaſily 
ſuſpected, to view their manner of riding, in 
order to catch them napping, at a time when the 
greater part of their crew were diſperſed in their 
quarters. He came accordingly, unperceived by 
any, to the very mole-gate, and diſperſed his 
men with their fireworks; but, to their great ſur- 
priſe, they found them ſo ill mixed, that they 
could not with all their art make them take fire. 
In the mean time Gaſcon tock it into his head, 
by way of bravado, to go to the mole-gate, and 
give 3 loud knocks at it with the pomel of his dag- 
ger, and to geave it fixed in the gate by its point, 
that the Algerines might have cauſe to remember 
him. This be had the good fortune to do with- 
.out meeting with any diſturbance or oppoſition : 
but it was not ſo with his men; for no ſooner did 
2 their endeavours unſucceſsful than they 

ſuch a buſtle as quickly alarmed the guard 
poſted on the adjacent baſtion, from which the up- 
roar quickly ſpread itſelf through the whole garri- 
riſon. Gaſcon, now finding himſelf in the utmoſt 
danger, failed away with All poſſible haſte; but he 
was purſued, overtaken, and brought back a pri- 
loner to Mahomet, who no ſooner got him into 


his power than he immediately cauſed a gibbet of 


conſiderable height to be erected on the ſpot where 
Gaſcon had landed, ordering him to be hoiſted up, 
hung up by the feet to a hook, that he might die 


12. exquiſite torture; and, to ſhew his reſentment 


- 


and contempt of the king his maſter, he ordered his 
f'2 Vor, I, — No. 5. . 1 : : 


failed near enough, un- 
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* 
commiſſion to be tied to his toes: he had not, how. 
ever, hung long in that tate, when the captain 
who took him, accompanied by a number of other 
corſairs, interceded fo ſtrongly in his behalf, that 


be was taken down, and put under the care of ſome 


Chriſtian ſurgeons; but 2 days after, ſome Moors 
reporting that it was the common talk and belief 
in Spain, that the Algerines durſt not hurt a hait 
of Gaſcon's head, &c. the unfortunate Spaniard was 


' hoiſted up by a pulley to the top of the execution« 


wall, and let down again upon the hook, which in 
his fall catched him by the belly, and gave him 
fuch a wound that he expired without a groan. 
Thus ended the — oo of John Gaſcon, which 
has procured him a place among the Spaniſh mar- 
tyrs; while, on the other hand, the Algerines look 


-upon his diſappointment to have been miraculous, 


and owing to the efficacious protection of the power- 
ful faint Sidi Outededda, whoſe prayers had before 
raiſed ſuch a terrible ſtorm — the Spaniſh fleet. 
Mahomet, being ſoon after recalled, was ſucceeded 
by the famous renegado Ochali, who reduced the 
kingdom of Tunis; which, however, remained ſub- 
ject to the viceroy of Algiers only till the year 1586, 
when a baſhaw of Tunis was appointed by the 
Porte. The kingdom of Algiers continued to be 
pores, till the beginning of the 17th century, 
y viceroys,. or baſhaws, appointed by the Porte; 
concerning whom we find nothing very remark» 
able, farther than that their avarice ranny 
was intolerable both to the Algerines and the 
Turks themſelves. At laſt the Janiſaries and mili- 
tia —_— powerful enough to ſuppreſs the tyrans 
nic ſway of theſe baſhaws, and the people being 
almoſt exhauſted by the heavy taxes laid upon them, 
the former reſolved to depoſe theſe petty tyrants, 
and ſet up ſome officers of their own at the head of 
the realm. The better to ſucceed in this attempt, 
the militia ſent a deputation of ſome of their chief 
meinbers to the Porte, to complairy of the avarice 
and oppreſſion of theſe baſhaws, who ſunk both the 
revenue of the ſtate, and the money remitted to it 
from Conſtantinople, into their own coffers, which / 
ſhould have been. employed in keeping up and pay- 
ing the ſoldiery; by which means they were in con- 
tinual danger of being overpowered by the Arabians 
and Moors, who, if ever ſo little aſſiſted by an 
Chriſtian power, would hardly fail of driving 
the Turks out of the kingdom. They repreſented 
to the grand vizir how much more honourable,” as 
well as eafier and cheaper, it. would be for | the 
rand ſignior to permit them to chooſe their own 
toy, or governor, from among themſelves, whoſe 
intereſt it would then be to ſee that the revenue of 
the kingdom was rightly applied in keeping up its 
forces complete, and in ſupplying all other exigen- 
cies'of the ſtate, without any farther or 
trouble to the Porte than that of allowing them 


- 


Sh 


protection, On their part they engaged always 
to acknowjedge the Nat 


d figniofs as their ſove- 
reigns, and to pa 8 uſual allegiance and 
tribute, to reſpect their baſhaws, and even to lodge 

Maintain them and their retinue, in a manner 
Tuitable to their dignity, at their own charge. The 
baſhaws, however, were, for the _— 2 be ex- 
eluded from aſſiſting at any but gen ouw 
unleſs invited to . 8 the liberty of 
voting in them, unjeſs when their advice was a 
dr the; intereſt of the Porte was likely to ſuffer b 

their ſilence. relats 


It other concerns, which 


to the government of 8 to be wholly \ 


left under the direction of the dey and his douwan, 
Theſe propofals r accepted by the Porte, 
the Yeputies returned ighly ſatisfied; and having 
notified their new privileges, the great douwan 
zmtnediately proceeded to the election of a dey 
from . among themſelyes. They compiled a new 
ſet of Jaws, and made ſeveral regulations for the 
better ſupport and maintenance of this new form 
of government, to, the obſervation of which they 
| all their ſubjects to ſwear, and the militia, 
all ſettled pretty near 
they now-are, and whi 
t the ſubſequent 


navy, commerce, %c.,w 
on the footing upon whi 
Null be afterwards deſcribed; t 


_ <chuſtd ſuch | 
the Ottoman court as made them 


frequently re- 
8 In the year 


1501 the Spa- 


est being only driven back by contrary winds, 
| 5 that they 4 off without Joſs. In 1609 the 
rs being expelled from Spain, flocked in great 
numbers to Algiers; and, as many of them were 
very able ſailors, they undoubtedly contributed to 


| the Algerine fleet ſo formidable as it became 


on after; r it is probable the frequent at- 
tempts made on t ir Ry wound alſo induce them 
to increaſe tlieir fleet. 616 their fleet conſiſted 


8 


10 ſail of ſhips between 200 and 400 tons, their 
admir tons, It was divided into 2 ſquadrons; 
| > of '1Þ fail before the port of Malaga ; and the 
er at the Cape of Santa Maria, between Liſbon 
d-Seville;. both of which fell foul on all Chriſtian 
pa, Engliſh and French, with whom t 
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Portugueſe, 
Algerines were now become very formidable to 
powers. The Spaniards, who were 
and leaſt able to cope with them, 
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| tions that frequently happened between the 
: CR_ — one endeavouring to recover 
their; ſortner power, and the other to curtail it, 
nent complaints and diſcontenits at 


iards,” under the command of Doria, the Genoeſe 
_ "admiral, made another attempt upon Algiers, -in * 
Which they were mote fortunate than uſual, their 


to be in friendſhip, as well as Spaniards | 
with whom they were at war. 


and 


) crew rather than fall into his enemies hands. 


co how thei reſentment of th prion 
hem their reſentment ofthe reien 


\ 


"at the fare titne. As this put a ſtop toſthe pirati- 


Kre. About this time Lewis XIHI. undertock to 
built by the 


French purchaſed the p | 
tained Nberty to trade with the Arabiansand Moors. 
Telfiire"to"chieck the Algerine piracies. ' Dhis ger. 


0 
behavidut᷑ of theſe miſcreants; and in 1617 M. Beau- 
lieu Was ſent againft them with a fleet of $0 men 
of war, Who defeated their fleet, took 2 of their 
veſſels, while their admiral ſank his own ſhip and 
' In 
1620 a fquadrm of Engliſh men of war was ſent 

ainſt Algiers, under the conduct of Sir Robert 

anſel; but of this expedition we have no othet 
account than that it returned without doing any 
mo ; and o 0 Ar more and more 
inſolent, openly de uropean ers, 
the Dutch only excepted, to whom, in 2 they 
ſent a propoſal, directed to the prince of Oran 
that in cafe they would fit out 20 ſail of ſhips t 


following year, upon atry ſervice. againſt the 
Spaniards, Sor would Join them with 60 fail of 
their own. e next 


| your the Coulolies, or Co- 
loglies, (the children of ſuch Turks as had been 
permitted to marry at Algiers,) who were enrolled 
in the militia, havifig ſeifed'on the citadel, had well 
nigh made thetnſelves maſters of the city, but were 
attacked by the Turks and renegadoes, who de- 
feated them with terrible flauglrter. Matry fcores 
of them were executed, and their heads thrown in 
heaps upon the city-walls, without the eaſtern 
gate. Part of the citadel wasViown up; and the re- 
A were diſmiffed from the militia, 
to whieh they were not again almftted till long after. 
In 1623 the Algerines'and other ſtates of Barbary 
threw off their dependence on the Porte altogether, 
and ſet up for themfelves. What gave occafion to 
this was the 2%; years truce which Sultan Amurath 

. Was obliged to make with the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. to prevent his being over-mat car- 
Tying on a Wir agalnſt bim and the ſophi of Perſia 


cal trade of the Algerines, they proceeded as above- 
mentioned ; and reſolved that whoever defired to 
be at peace with them muſt, diſtinctly and ſepa- 
rately, apply to their government. No ſooner was 
this refolution taken than the 1 to 
make prizes of 3 belongin 
powers at peace with the Porte. , having ſeiſ- 
ed a Dutch thip and poleacre at "or don they 
veritured"afhore'; and finding the town abandoned 
by the Turkith ga and inhabitants, they plundered 
all the ftfagazines and warehouſes, and ſet them on 


build a fort on their coafts, inſteud of one formerly 
t by the Marfilians, and which they had demo- 
med. This after ſome diff he accompliſhed; 
and is Was called the Baſtio France : 'but the 
fituation being afterwards fotind inconvenient, the 
La Calle, and ob- 


The Ottoman court in the mean time us ſo much 
with the Perfian war thut there was no 


A L 


of to the vizir and other courtiers to 


wan matters with the Algerines, and to get a 
Mate of theit prizes, which were very confiderable. 
However, for forms fake, a ſevere reprimand, accom- 
panied with threats, was fent them ; to' which they 
teplied, that “ theſe depredations deferyed to be 
indulged to them, ſeeing they were the only bul- 
wark againſt the Chriſtian powers, eſpecially againſt 


the Spaniards, the ſworn enemies of the Moſlem : 


name: adding, that if they could pay a puncti- 
nous regard to all that could purchaſe peace or li- 
herty to trade with the Ottoman empire, they 
would have nothing to do but ſet fire to all their 
ſhipping, and turn camel-drivers for a liveli- 
hood.” In the year 1635, four younger brothers 
of x good family in France entered into an underta- 


king lo deſperate that perhaps the annals of knight- | 


ertantry can ſcarce furniſh its equal. This was no 


leſs than to retort the piracies of the Algerines 
indiſcrimmately | 


upon themſelves; and as they 
took the ſhips of all nations, fo were thefe heroes 
- indifcriminately to take the ſhips belonging to Al- 
piers; and this with a fmall frigate of 10 guns 
n this ridiculous undertaking 


ther with an able maſter, and 36 mariners. They 
had the good fortune, on their fertin 
take a thip laden with wine, on the Sp 

with whi 
after they m 
corſairs, one of 2& andthe other of 24 
well-manned, and cummanded by able officers. 
Theſe two large veſſels having pot che fmall frigate 
between them, plied her furioully "with great thot, 


encouritered two large Algerine 


which fooh took vff her maitn-maft ; not withſtand- 


ing which the French made fo deſperute a refiſtance 


that the pirates were not able to take them, till tbe 


noiſe of their fire brought up 5 more Algerines ; 


when the French veſſel, being atmoſt torn to pieces, 
tS-er- * 


eadful * 


was boarded and taken. e young kni 
rant were puniſhed for their temerity by a 
captivity ; from which they redeemed themſelves 
in 7642 at the price of 60 dollars. The 
rines proſecuted their ies with/iimprmity, 
terror and dif; it the Europeans, till the year 
Tbg2 when a French fleet being accidental 
to Algiers, the Admiral took it Trito hig b 
mand a releaſe 

without exception. This being refuf 
man without cere carried off the 
— = — cadi by Jud 
trom the Porte, with all ipa 
The Alperines, 'by way of pas! 
Baſtion of France, mentioned, . 


theFrench- 
rkiſh vice- 


and retinue. 
riſed the 


100 volunteers em- 
barked ; a Malteſe commiſſion was procured, toge- 
out, to 

coaſt ; $ 
they were fo much elated, that 3 days 


_ 


$, both 


38 


To e 


driven 
to de- 
of all the captives of his ration, 


who were juſt arrived 


carried 


off the inhabitarits, to the number of 600, with all 


their effects; which fo -provoked the admiral, that 


he ſent them word that he would pay them another 


e let. The Al- 


vilit the next year with his 
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of Necotra, carrying off a vaſt number of c 


of Valona, defiri 


"racked them with ſuch bravery" that without 


_—_  - 
gerines, undiſmayed by the threats of the French 
admiral, fitted out a fleet of 16 galleys and galliots, 
excellently manned and equipped, under the com- 
mand of admiral Hali Pinchinin. The chief deſign 
of this armament was againſt the treaſure of Lo- 
retto; which, however, they were prevented by 
contraty winds from obtaining. Upon this they 
made a deſcent on Puglia, in the kingdom of 
Naples; where they ravaged the whole territory 
aptives, 
them ſome nuns. From thence ſteeri 
towards Dalmatia, they ſcoured the Adriatic; = 
loading themfelves with immenſe plunder, left thoſe 
coaſts in the utmoſt conſternation and reſentment. 
At laſt the Venetians, alarmed at ſuch terrible de- 
predations, equipped a fleet of 28 ſail, under the 
command of admiral Capello, with expreſs orders 
to burn, fink, or take, all the Barbary corſairs he 
met with, either on the open ſeas, or even in the 
grand fignior's harbours, in oppoſition to a treaty of 
peace with the Porte. On the other hand, the ca 
tain- baſhaw, who had been ſent out with the Turk- 
Hh fleet to chaſe the Florentine and Malteſe cruiſers 
out of the Archi o, underftanding that the Al- 
germe ſquadron 'was fo near, ſent expreſs orders tb 
the Admiral to come to his affiſtanee. Pinchinin 
readily agreed; but having firſt refolved on a de- 
fcertt upon the iſland of Liſſa, or Lifina, belongi 
to che Venetians, he was overtaken by Cape 
from whom he retired to Valona, a ſea- port belong 
ing to the grand fignior, 'whither the Venetian 
miral purſued him; but the Turkiſh governor re- 
fuſing to eject the pirates, according to the articles 
of the peace between the Ottoman court and Ve- 
nice, Capello was obliged to content himfelf with 
watching them for ſome time. Pichinin was ſoon 
weary of reftraint, and ventured out; when an en- 
immediately enfued, in which the Alge- 
rmes were defeated, and 5 of their veſſels diſabled; 
with the loſs of 1500 men, Turks and Chriſtian 
ſlaves; beſides 1600 —__ who regained their 
liberty. Pichinin after this defeat returned to Va- 
lona, where he was again watebed by Capello; but 
the latter had not lam long at his old anchorage 
before he received a Neuer Goth the fenate, deſtring 
him to make no farther attempt on the pirates 
at that time, for fear of a rupture with the 
This was follo well by a letter from the or of 
him to take care leſt he incur- 
red the ſulran's diſpleaſure by fuch infults. Tbe 
brave Venetian was forced to comply; but, reſolv- 
ing to take ſuch a leave of the Algerines as be 
thought they deſerved, obſerved how they had rear- 
ed their tents, and drawn their booty and equipage 
along the ſhore. He then kept firing among their 
tents, while ſome well-marmed galliots and brigan- 
tines were ordered among their fhipping; WhO at- 
any 
great 


and 


\®, 


conſidered as an inſult on the grand 


gerine ſhips he had taken, except the admiral ; which 
Was to be conducted to Venice, and laid up as a } 
trophy. Capello came off with a ſevere reprimand ; | 
but the Venetians were obliged to buy, with 500,000 | 
ducats, a peace from the Porte. The grand ſignior 


enſuin 


- ries. under the ſevereſt penalties; but all perſons 
Whatever to take their thumbs from within their 
' girdles while they were deliberating on this impor- 
tant point. In the mean time they applied to the 


1 


* 


ir 
to ſtrike a Turkiſh moſque, the whole, action was 


ſignior. 
conceal this, Capello was ordered to ſink all the Al- 


offered to repair the loſs of the Algerines by build- 
ing 10 galleys for them, upon. condition that they 
ſhould continue in his ſervice till the end of the 
ſummer ;_ but Pinchinin, who knew how 
little the Algerines choſe to lie under obligations to 
him, civilly declined the offer. In the mean time, 
the news of this defeat and loſs filled the Algerines 


with the utmoſt grief and confuſion. The whole 


city was on the point of a general inſurrection; 


when the baſhaw and douwan iſſued out a procla- 


mation, forbidding not oyly complaints and out- 


Porte for an order that the Venetians ſettled in the 
.Levant ſhould make up their loſs ; but with this 
the grand fignior refuſed to comply, and left them 
to repair their loſſes, as well as build 

the beſt manner they could. It was not long, how- 


_ ever, before they had the ſatisfaction to ſee one of 


their. corſairs land with a freſh ſupply of 600 flaves, 
whom he had brought from the coaſt of Iceland, 


Whither he had been directed by a miſcreant native 
taken on board a Daniſh ſhip. Our pirates did not 
long continue in their weak and defenceleſs ftate ; 
being able, at the end of two years, to appear at 
ſea with a fleet of 65 


aw of Tripoli, be made a ſe- 

This ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting 

1 5 77 and 2 brigantines, fell in with an Eng- 
f 


3 hip of 40 guns; which however Pinchinin's 
captains refuſed to engage: but being afterwards 
reproached by him for their cowardice, they ſwore | 


10 attack, the next Chriſtian ſhip which came in 


their way, This happened tobe a 
man of 28 ix rok 


utch merchant- 


breeze of wind which: fortunately ſprung up and 


enabled him to turn his ſhip ; upon whi 


2 
- 


> 


new. ſhips, in 


; ſail. The admiral Pin- 
chinin equipped 4 galliots at his own expence; 
with which, in conjunction with the chiayah, or ſe- 
_ cretary: of the i 
cond excurſio 


an of | men, deeply laden, and un- 
able to raiſe her ſails by reaſon of a calm. Pin- 
Chinin immediately ſummoned ber to ſurrender ; | 
but receiving an ironical anſwer, drew up his ſqua- 
don in form of an half-moon, that they might pour 
their ſhot all at once into their adverſary. This | 
. © * however the Dutchman avoided, by means of a 
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loſs they towed out their 16 galleys, with all g 
their: cannon, ſtores, &c. In this laſt engagement 
au ball from one of the Venetian gallies happening 


To { 
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thegals N having received timely notice, put themlelyes into 


and an immenſe quantity of rich ſpoils ; infomuch 


\ This ſeverity ſeemed only to be deſigned as a check 


. moſque was battered down, and moſt of the houſes 


the point of abandoning the place; when on a ſud- 


A 
zrun foul of each other. this Pinchini 

— his own galley alon 154 5 the eee 
the upper deck of which o Algerines immediately 
took poſſeſſion of, ſome of them cutting the rigging, 
and others. plying the hatches with han ——— ; 
but the Dutchmen, having ſecured themſelves in 
their cloſe quarters, began to fire at the Algerines 
on board from 2 pieces of cannon loaded with ſmall 
ſhot ; by which they were all ſoon killed, or forced 
to ſubmit. Pinchinin, in the mean time, made ſe- 
veral unſucceſsful attempts to relieve, his men, as 
well as to ſurround the Dutchmen with his other 
galleys : but that ſhip lay ſo deep in the water that 
every ſhot did terrible execution among the pirates; 
ſo that they were obliged to remove farther off. 
At laſt the Dutch captain, baving ordered his guns 
to be loaded with cartouches, gave them ſuch a part- 
ing volley as killed 200 of them, and ſent the reſt 
back to. Algiers in a moſt diſmal plight. But though 
Pinchinin thus returned in diſgrace, the reſt of the 
fleet quickly came back with vaſt numbers of ſlaves, 


that the Engliſh, French, and Dutch were obliged 


to cringe to the mighty Algerines, who ſometimes 
vouchſafed to be at peace with them; but ſwore 
eternal war againſt and Italy, 


Spain, Portugal 

whom they looked upon as the greateſt enemies to 
the Mahometan name. At laſt, Lewis XIV. pro- 
yoked by the grievous outrages committed by the 
Algerines on the coaſts of Provence and Langue- 
doc, ordered in 1681 a conſiderable fleet to be fitted 
out againſt them, under the marquis Du Queſne, 
vice-admiral of France. His farſt expedition was 
1 a number of Tripolitan corfairs; who had 
the good fortune to out-row. him, and. ſhelter 
themſelves in the iſland. of Scio, belonging to the 
Turks. This did not, however, prevent him 
from purſuing them thither, and making ſuch ter- 
rible firs upon them as quickly deſtroyed 14 of 
their veſſels, beſides battering the walls of the caſtle. 


to the piracies of the Algerines ; but, finding the 

{ill continued their outrages on the French coal. 
he ſailed to Algiers in Auguſt 1682, cannonading 
and bombarding it ſo furiouſly that the whole town 
was in flames in a very little time. The great 


laid in ruins, inſomuch that the inhabitants were on 


den the wind turned about, and obliged Du Queſne 
to return to Toulon. The Algerines immediately 
made reprifals, by ſending a number of galleys and 
galliots ' Lu coaſts of Provence, where they com- 
mitted the moſt dreadful ravages, and brought away 

a vaſt number of captives upon which a new ar- 

err, 0 ordered to be got ready at Toulon and 


Marſeilles againſt the next year; and the Algerines, 


4 L 


3 | a flate of defence as the time would allow. 
1683 Du Queſne: with his ſquadron caſt 
anchor before Algiers ; where, being joined by the 


_— 


marquis d Affranville at the head of 5 ſtout veſſels, 
it was reſolved to bombard the town next day. Ac- 
cordingly 100 bombs were thrown into it the firſt 
day, which did terrible execution; while the be- 
ſieged made 
non 
damage. The following 
thrown. into the city in ſuch numbers that 


2 
the dey's palace and other.great edifices were almoſt 


them, without doing any conſiderable 
night the bombs were 


deſtroyed ; ſome of their batteries were diſmount- 


ed, and ſeyeral veſſels ſunk in the port. The dey 
and Turkiſh baſhaw, as well as the whole ſoldiery, 


alarmed at this dreadful havock, immediately ſued - 


for peace; and, as a preliminary, the immediate 
ſurrender was inſiſted on of all 2 
who had been taken aghting 


which being granted, 142 of them were immediate- 
ly delivered: up, 


with a promiſe of ſending him the 


remainder as ſoon as they could be got from the 
different parts of the country. Accordingly Du 
Queſne ſent his cormmiſſary- and one of his 

ineers into the town ; but with expreſs orders to 
2 upon the delivery of all the French captives 
without exception, together with the effects they 
had taken from the French; and that Mezomorto, 
their then admiral, and Hali Rais, one of their cap- 
tains, ſhould . be given as hoſtages. This laſt de- 
mand having embarraſſed the dey, he aſſembled the 
douwan, and acquainted them with it : upon which 
Meromorto fell into a violent paſſion, and told the 
aſſembly that the cowardice of thoſe who fat at the 
helm had occaſioned the ruin of Algiers ; but that 
for his part he never would,conſent to deliver up 
any thing that had been taken from the French. 
He immediately acquainted the ſoldiery with what 
had paſſed; which ſo exaſperated them, that they 


murdered the dey that'very night, and on the mor- 


row choſe Mezomorto in his place, This was no 
ſooner done than he cancelled all the articles sf 
peace which had been made, and hoſtilities were 
renewed with greater fury than ever. The French 
admiral now kept pouring in ſuch volleys of bombs 
that in leſs than 3 days the greateſt part of the cit 

was reduced to aſhes, and the fire burnt with ſuch . 
vehemence that the ſea was enlightened with. it for 
more than 2 leagues round. Mezomorto, un- 
moved at all theſe diſaſters, and the vaſt numbers of 
the ſlain, whoſe blood ran in rivulets along the 


ſtreets; or rather, grown furious and deſperate, 


ſought only how to wreak his revenge on the ene- 
my; and, not content with cauſing all the F rench, 
in the city to be cruelly — ordered their 
conſul to be tied hand and foot, and faſtened alive 
to the mouth of à mortar, whence he was ſhot 
away againſt their navy, By this piece of inhu- 


ſome hundred diſcharges of their can- 


riſtian captives . 
under the French flag; 


abſolute monarch; 


8 
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manity Du Queſiie wis ſo exaſperated” that be dd 


not leave Algiers till he had utterly deſtroyed all 
their fortifications, ſhipping ; almoſt all the lower 
part and above two-thirds of the upper part of 
the city; by which means it became little elſe than 
an heap of ruins. The haughty Algerines were 
now thoroughly convinced that they were not 
invincible; and therefore immediately ſent an em- 


baſſy into France, begging in the moſt abject terms 


for peace; which Lewis R granted, to 
their inexpreſſible joy. They now began to pax 
ſome regard to other nations, and to be à little cau- 
tious how they wantonly incurred their diſplea- 
ſure. The fir — . by the French had 
ſo far humbled the Algerines that they condeſcended 
to enter into a treaty with England; which was re- 
newed npon terms very advantageous to the latter 
in 1686. It is not tobe ſuppoſed, however, that 
the natural perfidy of the Algerines would diſap- 
= on a ſudden : notwithſtanding this -treaty, 
wever, they loſt no opportunity of making prizes 
of the Englith ſhips when they could convenient! 
come at them. Upon ſome intringement of this kind, 
captain Beach drove aſhore and burnt 7 of their fri- 
gates in 1695; which produced a renewal of the trea- 
ty 5 years after: but it was not till the taking of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon that Britain could have a 
ſufficient check upon them to enforce the obſerva- 
tion of treaties; and theſe have ſince proved ſuch 
reſtraints upon Algiers, that they ftill continue to 
pay a greater deference to the Engliſh than to any. 
other European power. The preſent century fur- 
niſhes no very remarkable events with regard to 
Algiers; except in 1775 the Spaniards made a fruit- 
leſs attempt on this city, but were obliged to deſiſt 
after conſiderable loſs; and the taking of the 


' famed city of Oran from the Spaniards in 1708, 
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(which however they regained in 1737) ; and the 
expulſion of the Turkiſh baſhaw, and uniting his 


office to that of the dey in 1710. The dey is now 
and pays ho other revenue to 


the Porte than that of a certain number of fine 
boys or youths, and ſome other preſents, which are 
ſent thither yearly. His own income . 


Tifes and falls according to the opportunities he hat 
of fleecing both natives and foreigners; whence 


it is variouſly computed by different authors. Dr. 
Shaw computes the taxes of the whole kingdom to 
bring into the treaſury no more than 300. 

dollars; but ſuppoſes that the eighth part of the 
prizes, the effects of thoſe perſons who die without 
children, joined to the yearly contributions raiſed by 
the government, preſents from foreigners, fines and 
oppreſſions, may bring in about as much more. 
Both the dey and officers under him enrich them- 


ſelves by the ſame laudable methods of rapine and 


fraud; which it is no wonder to find the common 
people pratifing upon one another, and eſpecially 
| | upon 


* 


are in ate We have already hinted that the 
ff O75 were elected by the militia, who were then 
called the douwan, or common-cauncil, This elec- 
tive. body was at firſt compoſed of 800 militia-ofh- 


cers,. without whoſe conſent they dey could do no- | 


thing; and upon ſome urgeat occaſions, all the of- 
facers —— Liars, amounting to above 1509, 
ere ſummoned to aſſiſt. But ſince the deys, who 
may he compared to the Dutch ſtadtholders, have 
become more powerful, the douwan is prigcipally 
compoſed of 30 chiak-baſhaws, or colonels, wit 
gow and then the mufti and cadi upon ſome emer- 
1 are allowed to come and give their votes. 
All the regulations ef ſtate ought to be determined 

that aſſembly, before they paſs into A law, or the 


gey hath power to put them in execution: but, for 


many years back, the douwan is of ſo little account 
that it is only convened out of formality, and to 
give aſſent to what the dey and his chief favourites 
8 Fag agreed on before-hand. The method of ga- 

_  thering the votes in this aſſembly is agreeable to 


the characters of thoſe who compoſe it. The aga, 


or general of the janiſaries, or preſident pro tem- 
pore, firſt propoſes the queſtion, which is imme- 
Vir repeated with A, — voice by the chiak- 
baſhaws, and from them echoed again by 4 officers 
called baſhaldalas; from theſe the queſtion is re- 
_ peated from one member of the douwan to another, 
wih ſtrange contortions and the moſt hideous 
- growlings if it is not to their liking. From the 
| 2. of this growling noiſe the aga is left to 
, "gueſs as well as he can whether the majority of the 
. «allembly are pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the queſtion ; 
And from ſuch a p ous method it is not ſur- 
- prifing that theſe aſſemblies ſhould ſeldom end with- 
out ſome tumult or diſorder. As the whole body 
of the militia is concerned in the election of a new 
dey, it is {ſeldom carried on without blows and 
bloodſhed ; but when ance the choice is made, the 
; 2 elected ay hr with 2 Abt 

_ -BARICKE, “ 8 u, Or proiper 734 an 
the new dey uſually 8 the — the 
douwan who had oppoſed his election to be ſtrangled, 
- falling up their places with thoſe who 42 
maoſt zealous in promoting it. From this account 
Of the election of the deys it cannot be expected 
| - that their government ſhould be at all ſecure; and 
As they arrive at the throne by tumult, © diſorder, 
aud bloodſhed, they are generally deprived of it by 
the ſame means, ſcarcely one in ten of them having 
the good fortune to die a natural death. In this 
-. cogntry it is not to be expected that juſtice will be 
; ee with any degree of impartiality. The 
8 an ſoldier y in particular are ſo much fa- 
wanred that they ate ſeldem put to death for any 


. 


taxes and the injuſtice of thoſe who 


; and, on the election of a dey, the Whole 
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crime, except rebellion; in which caſe 
? iron-haok. In leſſer offences they are 


„ „ 


- =— = 


no to be diſuſed. The officer next in 


ever, a ri to come a* all times, but hath no 
longer a vote in it. Next to the aga in dignity is 


the realm. Next to them are 800 bolluck-bathaws,. 


AL 
to an 

| or their 
pay ſtopped ; and if officers, they are reduced to 
the ſtation of common ſoldiers," whence they may 
. raiſe themſelves to their former dignity. 
omen guilty of adultery have a halter tied about 
their — with the other end faſtened to à pole, 
by which they are held under water till they are 
ſuſfocated. The baſtinado is likewiſe infli for 
{mall offences ; and is given either upon the belly, 
back, or ſoles of the feet, according to the pleaſure 
of the cadi; who alſo appoints the number of ſtrokes. 
Theſe ſometimes amount to 200 or 300, according 
to the —_—_—— the. offender ran obtain, either by 
bribery or friends; and hence he often dies under 
this puniſhment, for want of powerful enough ad- 
vocates. But the moſt terrible puniſhments are 
thoſe inflicted upon the Jews, or Chriſtians, who 
ſpeak againſt Mahomet or his religion : in which 
caſe, they muſt either turn Mahometans or be im- 
paled-alive. If they afterwards apoſtatiſe, they are 
burneil or roaſted alive; or elſe thrown down from 
the top of the city-walls, upon iron hooks, where 
they are caught by different parts of their body, 
according as they happen to fall, and ſometimes ex- 
pire in the greateſt torments ; though by accident 
they may be put out of pain at once, as we have 
already related of the Spaniſh adventurer Don Gaſ- 
con. This terrible puniſhment, however, begins 
wer to 
the dey is the aga of the janifaries, who is one of 
the oldeſt officers in the army, and holds his poſt 
only for two months. He is then ſucceeded by the 


either ſtrangled with a bow-ftring or han 


bn DI een yn Toe 
months in whic enjoys his t 
keys of the — ata in his — mil 


tary orders are iſſued out in his name; and the ſen- 
tence of the dey upon any offending ſoldier, whether 
capital or not, can only be executed-in the court of 
his palace. As ſoon as he is gone through this 
ſhort office he is conſidered as mazoul, or ſuper- 
annuated ; receives his- pay regularly like the reſt 
of the militia every two. moons ; is exempt from 
all farther duties, except when called by the dey ts 
aſſiſt at the grand council, to which he hath, how- 


the ſeer of tate, who regiſters ali ihe public 
acts; — him are the go baba or colonels. 
who ſit next to the aga in the douwan, and in the 
ſame gallery with him. Out of this elaſs are 
nerally cheſen thoſe who go embaſſadors to foreign 
courts, or who diſperſe the dey's orders throughout 


or eldeſt captains, who are promoted to that of 
chiah-baſhaws, according to their ſeniority. The 
oldack baſhaws, or lieutenants, are the next ; who 


* 
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- viz. the eaſtern, weſtern, and 


Contains the towns of Bona, Conſtantina, 


A L 


amount to 400, and are regularly raiſed to the rank 5 


of captains in their turn, and to other 
in the Kate, according 
way of diſtinction, wear a leather 8 ing 
down to the middle of their back. Que rule is 
ſtrictly obſerved in the rotation of theſe troops from 
one deputy to a higher; viz. the right of ſeniority, 
one ſingle infringement of which would cauſe an 
inſurrection, = robably coſt the dey his life. 
Other military officers ot. note are the vekelards, 
or puryeyors of the army.; the peys, who are the 
four oldeſt ſoldiers, and conſequently the neareſt to 
preferment ; the ſoulacks, who are the next in ſe- 
piority to them, and are part of the dey's body- 
guard, always 1 before him when 

takes the field, and diſtinguiſhed by their car- 
bines and gilt ſcymiters, with a braſs gun on 


oyments 


- their ; the kayts, or Turkiſh foldiers, each 


band of whom have the government of one, or 
more adowars, or itinerant vill; and collect 
their taxes for the dey; and the ſagiards, or 
Turkiſh lancemen, 100 of whom always attend 
the army, and watch over the water appointed for 
it. To theſe we may add the. beys, or governors 
of the three great * the realm, All 
the above-mentioned- officers ought to. compoſe 
the great douwan. or council above-mentioned ; but 
only the 30 chiah-baſhaws have a right to ft in 
the gallery next after the dey : the reſt are obliged 
to ſtand on the floor of the hall, or council-cham- 
ber, with their arms acrofs, and as much as le 
without motion; neither are they 2 to en- 
ter with their ſwords on, for fear of a tumult. As 
for thoſe who have any matters to tranſact with the 
douwan, they muſt Hand without, let the weather 
de ever ſo bad; and there they are commonly pre- 
ſented with coffee by ſome of the inferior officers, 
till they are Siſmiſſed, The kingdom of Algiers is 
at preſent divided into three provinces or diſtricts, 
—— Theeaſtern 

or Levantine government, which is by far the moſt 
conſiderable of the three, and is alfo called * 
rl, 


Bujeyab, Stefla, Tebef, Zamaura, Biſcara, and Ne- 


 £az2, in all which the Turks have their garriſons : 


beſides which it includes the two ancient kingdoms 
of Cuco and Labez, though independent of the Al- 
gerine government, to whoſe forces their country is 
macceſible; fo that they ſtill live under their own 
cheyks, choſen by each of their adowars or hords. 
To theſe we may add a French factory at Callo, un- 
Der the direction of the company of the French 
Baſtion,- The weſtern government hath the towns 
of Oran, Tzemec=n. Moſtagan, Tenen, and Secrel- 
ly, with its caſlle and garru-— The ſouthern go- 
vernment hath neither town, village, nos even a 
houſe, on the inhabitants livin in tents, which 
obliges the bey and his forces to be always encamp- 
ad. The moſt conſiderable rivers of Algiers are 
8 | 4 


to their abilities. by 4 
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ot 
the Mediterranean near the 
where it has the name of Sirut. 
ſuppoſed the Sign of Ptolemy ; comes down from 
the great Atlas, croſſes. the of Anguid, and 
falls into the ſea about five leagues from 
3. The Mina, fuppoſed the Chylematis of Ptolemy ; 
a large river, which runs through the plans of Ba- 
thala, and falls into the fea near the town of Arzews 
This river hath lately received the name of Cena 
who built the town of Bathalah after it had been 


leagues. 6. The Hued-al-quivir, ſup- 
poſed to be the Nalabata, or Naſaba, of the ancients,. 
and called by the Europeans Zinganir ; runs down. 
with a ſwift courſe through ſome high mountains 
of Cuco, and falls into the fea near Bujeyab. Whilſt 
the city of Bujeyah was in the hands of the Chriſ- 
tians, the mouth of this river was ſo choaked up 
with ſand that no veſſel could come up into it; but 
in 1555, very ſoon after it was taken by the Moors, 
the great rains ſwelled it to ſuch a degree, that all 
the and mud was carried off; ſo that galleys 
and other veſſels have ever tince entered it with 
eaſe, where they lie ſafe from ſtorms, and all winds 
but that which blows from the north. 7. Suf- 


Gemar, or Suft-Gimmar-al-Rumnie}, fuppoſed to be 


the Ampſaga of Ptolemy, hath its ſource en mount 
Auras, on the confines of Atlas; thence it rund 
through ſome barren plains, and the fruitful ones of 
Conſtantina, where its ſtream is — — 
ſome other ri vers it receives; from run- 
ning northward along the ridges of ſome high moun- 
tains, it falls into the fea a little eaſt of Gigeri. 
8. The Ladag, or Ludeg, runs dowu from mount At- 
las through part of Conſtantina, and falls into the fea. - 
a little eaſt of Bona. Guadi, or Guadel Barbar, 
ſprings from the head oi Orbus, or Urbs, in Tripoli, 
runs through Bujeyah, and falls inte the ſea near Ta- 
abarea. Beſides theſe there are many others of leis 
note; of which, however, we do not find that 
the Algerines avail themſelves as they might. do, 
their genius leading them too much to the: piratical 
trade to mind any real advantage that might be de- 
rived from their own country. The corfairs, or 
pirates, form each a fmall republic, of which the 
rais or captain is the ſupreme baſhaw ; who, with 


the officers under him, form a kind of douwwan, in 


which every matter r ng to the veſſeb is decided 
in an arbitrary way. Thele corſairs are chiefly in- 
ſtrumental in importing whatever commodities are 
brought into the kingdom either by way of mer- 


— 


* 


4 


. 


Hhidiſe or prizes. Theſe 'confiſt chiefly” of gold 


28, tin, iron, 


and filver ſtuffs, damaſks, cloths, ſpices, 


lated braſs,” lead, quickſilver, cordage, ſail- eloth, * 

lets, cochineal, linen, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, 
ras, aloes, brazil 
ery few commo- 
wever, are exported from this part of the 
world; the oil, wax, hides, pulſe and corn produced 


ſoap, cotton raw and ſpun, oo 
and logwood, vermillion, &c. 
dities, 


being but barely ſufficient to ſupply the country; 


+ - though, before the loſs of Oran, the merchants 
have been known to ſhip 


off from 'one or other of 
of the ports of Barbary ſeveral thouſand tons of 
corn. The conſumption of oil, though here in 


Faust abundance, is likewiſe ſo conſiderable in this 
in 


ingdom, that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped 
off 757 Europe. The other experts conſiſt chiefly 
of oftriches feathers, copper, ruggs, ſilk-ſaſhes, em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, dates, and Chriſtian ſlaves. 


Some manufactures in ſilk, cotton, wool, leather, 


&c. are carried on in this country; but moſtly by 


the Spaniards ſettled here, eſpecially about the me- 3 
tropolis. Carpets are alſo a manufacture of the 


country, which, though they are much inferior to 


thoſe of Turky both in beauty and fineneſs, are 


preferred by the people to lie upon, on- account of 


_ their being both cheaper and ſofter. There are al- 
- fo at Algiers looms for velvet, taffaties, and other 


wrought ſilks; and a coarſe fort of linen is likewiſe 
made in moſt parts of the kingdom. The inhabi- 
tants along the ſea-coaſts are a mixture of different 
nations; but chiefly Moors and Moreſcos, driven 


out of Catalonia, Arragon, and other parts of Spain. 
Here are alſo great 


numbers of Turks, who come 
from the Levant to ſeek their fortune; as well as 


who are brought hither to be ſold for ſlaves. The 
Berebers are ſome of the moſt ancient inhabitants 
of the country, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended 
from the ancient Sabeans, who came hither from Ara- 
bia Felix, under the conduct of one of their princes; 


multitudes ae and Chriſtians taken at ſea, 


Others believe them to be ſome of the Canaanites 
Ariven out of Paleſtine by 


; | Joſhua. Theſe are diſ- 
perſed all over Barbary, and divided into. a multi- 


tude of tribes under their reſpective chiefs: moſt 


of them inhabit the mountainous parts ; ſome _ 
rtable 


from place to place, and live in tents, or po 
huts; others in ſcattered vil 
theleſs, kept themſelves for 

mi with other nations. The Berebers are 


: they have, never- 
moſt part from in- 


termixi 
| eckoned the richeſt of all, go better clothed, and 


carry on a much larger traffic of cattle, hides, 
wax; ho 
have alſo ſome artificers -in- iron, and ſome manu- 


facturers in the weaving branch. The name of 


Bereber is ſuppoſed to have been originally given 


them on account of their being firſt ſettled in ſome - 


delurt place. Upon their increaſing” im proceſs of 


time, they divided themſelves into 5 tribes, pro- Jews laſt. "There are 5 gates, which are open from 


CY 


„iron, and other commodities. - They 
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houſe riſes above another in | 
they do not hinder each other's proſpect. The 


hewn ſtone, and the upper part of brick; they are 


and though there is a tank, or ciſtern, in every 
but ſeldom: the chief ſupply is from a ſpring on 


4 


AL 
bably on account of religious differences, called tlie 
Zinbagians, Muſamedins, Zeneti, Hoares, and Go- 
meres ; and theſe havitig produced 600 families, ſub- 
divided themſelyes into a great number of petty tribes. 
To theſe we may add the Zwowihs, by European au- 
thors called Azuages, or es, who are likewiſe 
diſperſed over moſt parts of Barbary and Numidia, 
Great numbers of theſe inhabit themountainous parts 
of Cuco, Labez, &c. leading a wandering paſtoral 
life ; but the moſt numerous inhabitants are the 
Moors and Arabians. The former are very ſtout 
and warlike, and ſkilful horſemen ; but fo addicted 
to robbing that one cannot ſafely travel along the 
country at a diſtahce from the towns without a 
guard, or at leaſt a marabout, or faint, for a ſafe- 
guard: for, as they look upon themſelves to be 


the original r of the country, and not 
only as diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhabitants, 


but reduced by them to the loweſt ſtate of poverty, 
they make no ſeruple to plunder all they meet *y 
way of repriſal. © - bs... SA DB . 
| GIERS, a city, the capital of the above 
kingdom, is probably the ancient Icoſium; by the 
Arabians called Algezair, or rather Al- Jezier, or 
Al-Jezerah, i. e. the iſland ; becauſe there was an 
iſland before the city, to which it hath been ſince 
joined by a mole. fr is built on the declivity of a 
hill by the fea fide, in the form of an amphithe- 
atre: at ſea it looks like the top-fail of a ſhip. 
The tops of the houſes are quite flat and white; 
inſomuch that when it is firſt diſcovered, one would 
take it to be a place where they bleach linen: one 
uch a manner that 


ſtreets are ſo narrow that they will ſcarce admit 2 
perſons to walk a-breaft, -and the middle part is 
lower than the ſides, "When any loaded beaſts, 
fuch as camels, horſes, mules; or afſes, paſs along, 
you are forced to ſtand up cloſe to the wall to let 
them paſs * ere is but one broad ſtreet, 
which runs through the city from eaſt to weſt, in 
which are the ſhops of the principal merchants, 
and the market for corn and other commodities. 
The lower part of the walls of this city are of 


feet high on the land fide, and 40 towards 
the ſea; the foſſes, or ditches, are 20 feet broad, 
and 7 deep. There is no ſweet water in the city; 
houſe, yet they often want water, becauſe it rains 
a hill, the water of which is conveyed by pipes to 
above 100” fountains, at which a bowl is faſtened 
for the uſe of paſſengers. The common reſervoir 
is at the end of: the mole, where the ſhips take in 
their water. Every one takes his turn at theſe 
places, except the Turks, who are firſt; and the 


ſun- 


p A * . 4 
ſun-riſing till fam-ſetting ; and 7 forts, or caſtles, 
—— * of ooh the 3 of which is on the 
mole without the gate, all of which are well ſup- 
plied with great guns. There are 10 large moſques, 
fmall ones; 3 great colleges, or public 


and 
ſch and a great number of petty ones for 
children. The houſes are ſquare, and built of 


fone and brick, with a ſquare court in the middle, 


and galleries all round. are ſaid to be about 


100,000 inhabitants in the city, comprehending * 
iſtians. There 


ics, or public inns, ſuch as are in Turky; 


5000 Jewiſh families, beſides 
are 

. cazernes, or barracks, for the unmarried 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, which will hold 600 each. I here 

are no inns for Chriſtians to lodge in; but only a 

few tippling-huts kept 
dation of 'Greeks and poorer ſort: of | travel- 
lers, where any thing may be had for money. Here 
are bagnios, or public baths, in the ſame manner 
- in Turky, at a very moderate rate. The wo- 
1 have baths of their own, where the men dare 
not come, Without the city there are a great 
number of ſepulchres, as alſo cells or chapels, — 
cated to marabouts, or reputed ſaints, which the 
women go to viſit every Friday. The Turkiſh 
ſoldiers are great tyrants; for they not only turn 


others out of the — the ſtreets, but will go 


to the farm-houſes in the country for 20 days toge- 
ther, living on free quarters, and maki 
every thing, not excepting the women. 
gerines eat, as in Turky, ting eroſs· round 
2 table about 4 inches high, and uſe neither knives 
nor forks; before they begin, every one ſays, Be 
iſme Allah, In the name of God.” When they, 
have done, a ſlave pours water on all their hands as 
they fit, and then they waſh their mouths. Their 
drink is water, ſherbet, and coffee. Wine is not 
allowed, though drank immoderately by ſome. 
E. long. 2, 18. N. lat. 36, 50. 14. 
ALGODRES, a town belonging to the diſtrict 
of Pinhel, in the province of Beira, in Portugal. It 
contains $59 inhabitants, with a diſtrict which com- 
ds 8 pariſhes." Lat. 40, 30, N. Long. 7, 20, W. 
ALGONQUINS, a favage nation, inhabiting 
part of Canada, on the north ſide of Lake Huron; 
generally at war with the Iroquois, by whom they 


not been for the French. They ſubfiſt chie 
hunting, in which they are very expert. 
— — 

entirely ignorant of agri 
themſelves a plurality of wives, notwith 
which they daily decreaſe in populouſneſs, fem or 


re. allo 


none of their nations containing above 6000 ſouls, | 
and many of them not 2000. Their language is 


radical ones in North-America, bein 


one of the 


under ſtood 
* I. — No. 5. 
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4 2 for the accomo- 


uſe of 
e Al- 


would have been exterminated before now, had it 
by 


uin nations that are now to be ſeen 
vg 4 


of Arr 
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ALGOZO, a ſmall town ing to the diſtrict 
of Miranda, in the province of Traz los Montes, 
in Portugal, fituated on the river Maſas, contain- 
ing 400 fouls. To. its diſtrict belong 20 pariſhes. 
Lat. 41, 50, N. Long. 7, 10, W. 

ALHAMA, by the ancient Romans called Ar- 
tigi, and by the AlRama, or the Baths, a 
fine, well-built, and populous town of Granada, 
in Spain. It is ſituated. in a- narrow valley, be- 
tween very high and very ſtesp mountains. In 
its neighbourhood are celebrated warm-baths, the 
waters of which may alſo be drank, They invigo- 
rate the body, and cure rheumatic and other pains 
in the limbs; and are therefore greatly * 
by cripples. It contains 800 houſes, has. 1 pari 
2 monaſteries, a nunnery, and hoſpital. King 
Ferdinand retook it from the Moors in the year 
1482. It lies 25 miles S. W. of Granada, * 
S. of Madrid. Lat. 37, 10, N. Long. 4, 7, W. 

ALHAMA, a village belonging to the province 
„in Spain; where there are medici 


baths. t. 41, 5, N. Long. 1, 10, W. 


ALHAMBRA, a ſmall river of Artagon, in 


Spain, which empties itſelf into the Ebro. 10 
ALHANDRA, or ALLAN DRA, a ſmall town 
in Port Eſtremadura. It is ſituated on the 
banks of the Tagus; contains 1350 inhabitants, 
has a diſtrict of 2 pariſhes, and a monaſtery. Lat. 
38, 50s N. Long. 8, 5, W. a 
HANGA, a town of Spaniſh Eſtre- 
madura. It is ſituated on a rifing ground, and be- 
longs to the order of St. Jago, or the Knights of 
St. James. It is defended by a very ſtrong caſtle 
built on a rock. Lat. 39, 10, N. Long. 5, 50, W. 
ALIACMON, one of the chief rivers. of the 
ancient kingdom of Theſſaly and of Macedonia, 
riſing in the mountains above the city Elymea, 
and which runs quite acroſs the country, and 
empties itſelf into the Ægean Sea, by the gulph of 
Theſſalonica, anciently called Sinus Thermaicus. 
ALIANDRA, a town in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, ſituated near Liſbon, on the road from that 
city to Oporto. | 
"ALIBALUG, an iſland in the Caſpian-ſea, op- 
Mite to the province of Terriſtan, belonging to 
Perſia It is ſituated near the mouth of the 


) . | ALICANT, a large ſea-port town, in the . 
— Ak 1s 


Aa 


vines of Valencia and territory of Segura 
feated between the mountains and the ſea, and BY 
a-caſtle deemed i ble. The port is detende 

by z baſtions furniſhed with.artillery. To prevent 
the viſits of the Algerine pirates, watch-towers: 


were built to give notice of the approach; of an 


taken. from the Moors is 
1264. The caſtle was taken by the Engliſh in 


and held out a ke of 2 years: before it 
was ietaken by ihe French and Spaniands, and. 


enemy's ſhip. It was 


Turks in 1543 and is ſeated on a ſort of penin- (Þ 


— 


255 20. N. lat. 


. A I. 
1aft Tarrendered upon NanGatible” terms, after part 
of che rock was blown up on ich the caſtle food, % 


i ( 


und the governor killed. The houſes are high, and 
well built; and a very great trade is carried on 
here, particularly in wine an fruit. It is ſeatetl ({ 
in the Melliterranean, on a bay of the ſame name, 
2 miles north-euſt of Marcia, and 75 ſouth f 4 

Alencia. W. leng. o, 36. N. lat. 38, a4. 

AL CAT A, a. mountain of Sicily, near the val- d 
tsys of Mazara and Note upon Which was ſitu- F 
ated: {as is generally thought) the famous Dædalion, 
Where the tyrant Phalaris kept his brauen bull. 

ALTCATA, a towu ef Sicily, remarkable for 
A and good wine. It was plundered by the \L 


i 


Lula near che fea, 22 miles ${Evot renn . hog: D - 
4. ; ; 
A UR. AlGBZUn. . #2 7 
ALIEE, — . — n Terra 5 
di Lavoro, a provinee ef Naples, in Lower Italy. 3 
8 Lat. 41, "hs N. "Long. 14, 14. 8 © 
505 

- ABEINDA, or HaLVNDA, a dern en A 
tiers of Caria, in Afratic Turky. It was ſituated, (| 
according to -ancient geogtaphers, between Stra- 
tonice and Bedeſſus; and is ſaid by Pliny to have 


dienſes Tt was an epiſcopal ſe. 


N 
been? /buft by, and to have taken” its | name from, che { 
ALINGRAHS, or ALINOS AHS, an — — 3 | 


vf Weſt-Gothland, a province of Sweden. It is 23 
FHtuated on the river Sewelanga, and peopled by the 
%% 'Ny-lodeſe, a town the enemy had de- 
Kroyed.” At G place are fine ſilk and voollen 
manufactories, and a manofacture 2 — | 
making pipes. It has no magiftrate, but is governed 
by a jaſticiary of the ſaid manufactures, who has 
4 coumſellors as his aſſeſſors. This id is the 8 iſt 
town in the general diet: of this Kingdom. Lat. So 4 
20, N. Long. 13, 20 E. | 
AEIPHERA, a city of Areadia,: which was re- 
duced to the obedience of Philip, king of Mace- 
don „vrhen decamping from Olympia; and having 4 
laid a bridge oyer the Alpheus, he entered the ter- 
ritory of the Triphalians, on the ſea-coaſt of the ) 
Peloponnefus, pretty near the year of the flo 7 
2782. This city, according to Polybius, was 
feated on the top of a high Ss ſeep hill, which 
Was d6d-by à ſtrong fortreſs; Ir this fortreſs | 
was. to be ſeen — Herman Minerva, famous % 
the ſize and-excellence--of the workmanſhip. & 
inhabitants themſelves,.. as our author tells us, 
could give no elear -account- why it was placed 
» there, hor at whoſe charge. It Was the work, of , 
® Heedbodotus and*Softratus, an erally eſteemed ( 
oo > pe greg ara e ( 


+ tt. w4 


AE $A; het Srbony: or nne ohne adopts i 
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ALIS E, or Salix nE REINE, a town which 
5 gives name to the territory, in Burgundy, France 
at whighcplace are 2 — to * _ vir- 
itues are attributed ; 
ALS. See Aquino. 
AkEISlLe, a little town — Cord, adiftrit 
containing the ;greateſt part of the moſt,northerly 
point of in tbe diviſion of which is 


} [ſituated on this ſide 22 — oo. 42, 


— eich, is nos named. Lat. 


Weder iges in the Grit ef ClydepSootland 16 L 
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a ſouth of Arran. It is a ſteep uninhabitel 
rock, like the Baſs in Edinbu frith; but noted 
for: Soland geeſe, multitudes of ſea fowl, and rab- 
bits. A great fleet of veſſels comes to it once a 
year for cod. Here is a ſpring of freſh water, a 
chapel, and a tower of 3 tories. high, The ſaid 
irock riſes i 1 rm of a ſugar-loaf, but has a plain 
on its top gps. to draw up 1000 men, and 
eg. to — earl of Caſſils, Who receives yearly 
about 100 marks Scots from this ſmall piece of 
ground, the produce of hogs, i fowl, fiſn, and 
doun. It is only acc on one - where 
{Rairvare.cetoutin the — at the bottom of which 
the fiſhermen xeſide in tents, and r 
rag near them for their veflels. 


N. Long. E. I ö 

0, —— the Y'{ 

in the Netherlands. 

/ALJUBARROTA. - 8 : 

ALJUSTREL, a {mall ton of the ouvidoria 

do Campo de Ourique, a territory of Alentejo, in 

a of It contains 100 inhabitants, With a 
Gone: pariſh. De 305, * Lang. Ps 


AAN As, a ſavage nation in Lonitmia, 
ſituated in lat. 24, N. America, on the weſt ſide 
of the river Mi pi, nee 


name. 
ALLA, a ſpacious awell-bailt 1 51 
a ſmall but handſame . cityn in t 57 veurny f 
Trent, in Auſtria. © It is ſituated near the Adige, 
in that called the province of Etſchland, and near 
the conſines of the ſtate of Venice, and has a caſtle. 
. 18 — S. of "6. ven and 20 N. of Verona. 
— g. 11,46, EK. 

AL Gan a.confiderable-river,; taking 
its riſe from a lake of the ſame name, in the north- 
:weſt- part of Canada, in North. America, and falls 
into Lake — north ſiddGee. 

ALLANFPEGON, (Lake of ) aſatuated on the 
)  .confines-of Ne South ales, in North- 
— whe and has a communication with Hudſon's 

means of the river Peray; and 9 the 
2 and Chriſtinaux, Ko 9 9 7 
50. Rn 
8. & 17 11 171 
11 ALL ASS, a town of Lambdgk/ongobcheii 
inutherEafteIndies. - It: is: ſituated on the hore, 


Ate its name to a _ * Iu r 
. 4.40 AD 


4 . 


2» ' 44 & 


og. r OT 


A L. 


4. E. 
a Acc, r 
England. miles; from Bromſgrove, in the 
ceſter rad which has a good charity-ſchool — 
a fair on St. Lan tence's day. 


dom. of Pruſſia. It has its ſource in 
near Wehlaugmgties itſelf into the P 
ALLEGRANZ A, a fall A 
one of the Cauaries, uin, to che. N 
to the N. W. of Rgeca, and, to the E, 
There are ſexexal gaſtles that defend the ha 
ALLENBACH, or- ELLEN RAcH, a 


grave of Deuxponts; Ati "RE 
tween the rivers:Nake and G 1a. 
12 100 kl town, 
in the juriſdiction of :Lapian, belo e git- 
cle of Tapiau — 2 in A be ef 
* is 8 Atuated o eier 
Alle. I, 225 10, Fu 
CALLEN . = de Lx, in. 


duchy : of- Rrunſ —— rotor J 
Adder of cflanoveri. my. * 


of the Lgper: Rhine, in, Germany, .xe- 
markable for its falt-works. It is ſituated on 
Caſſel. Lat, 381d. 


5 15 _ E. of: 
D. 5 

LER; Ariver, of Germany.; baviog its ouree 
in the duchy of Magdeburgh, then running NW. 
through the country of : Lunenburg, in Lower 
Saxony; and, paſſing by Zell, coptinyes; the, ſame 
courſe till it falls into the Weſer, below Verdun. 1 
ALLERIA; an open and very ryinous little 
town. of Fiumorbo, Aldiſtrict in, that part! of. Cor- 
ſica. which hes on. Ghis ſide the maqntaigs. It is 

fituated on. She. i ver Coo yg ng the ls; 


and was.with:dificulty taken f "The dhe malcongent 
Corlicaps i in the/year 4730. The biſhop of Alle- 
ria commonly relxdes;at-C This 48 an angient 


ſee under the archlyſhop of Pila, and,,bere Theo- 
dore, baron of. Neuhof, fuſt landed gn the jfland 
in 1730. Ihis. place meas .ancigotly chain ro 
lony, founded by Sy la; mn not: far f 
on. the ſeaaſhore, they. make ſalt. 
being. 
abandon it; 
—_ aboye a. dozerr: hauſes ;are wa K Kznding 
Lat. 4a, f, N. 3 Long. 28. 50. E. 

AAA 15.3 A bailiwichin the — 
of Wollzalwitel;1in, German 
es. n een 
2 vs 
" ALLER TE Term ee 


tem a9 5255 


err 5 AA 


Pe, Lat, 10 a N. Logs. 86, 
ge in Worceſterſhire, 


ALLE, ane of the principal rivers. in, th king: | 


gel. fri *. 
1 Fe | 
of gt 


—— .* 


ſtrict of . 
the — of Hersfield, IE f 
tunen 


ihenes, 7 
aur: hee 

the inhabitants were forced 30 & 
ſo that, beſides the Tr dang VU found 


er [contaius 4 
Berern, aud 


town and g oc wel es A dcp i lh 2 


A J. 


built on in 1 
kee 1 3 9 8 78 


"HER 


Engg, Þ Joes 


” 
N 
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RTHALLERTON, _ 
'N; 2 5 112 Waden 
8. W. of Hexham, which has 


* C PL. on 
el Rel VR Ro HR OC QC DB HCSE 


faigs Ma 10 and Nov. 11. 
A110 „is a ſmall iſland, but noted 
J a good, 1575 at toy Me . N 54 
| a, one es, Scotla 
| IIA. a.riyer idly; Which, ons Al 


a very ſteep channel — be wountains gf pgs as 
inum, mixes with iber at 40 miles 
—_— Aud for > Beg Daughter e of f the, from 
mans by che Gauls, under Breninus ; h. 8 enſis 
5 Shy day Our 1 80 rs, mol icerd, 
he mate fa 


) -Dies, an; 
ed, 


j 

- @ 

" 

N deem * da OL, l ht ot 

+ Wan e (ping th PN 289 vr 

$ - ALL be N 05 rj ers in, France. 

ee jn/th e German of Langue 

v 2 when, after N proyinces o f Niver- 

Y "noi, aye Kiel Az . it 8 be 

{ nene neat Fo 1 Way e e 

8 at 1,13 [0] Ol | 
gx. J. e 1 18 fy ALA 

ALLINGTON- CASTE E, evi in Kent, 

England, near the river , — i ch f in 


[time of, 1 ons 2 Sf ; called Caſtle of Met. ; 


0 0 SA, | Tory, a fair, on 
r vr 
1 a pare pf 9 
the . 05 eek Alps, or "Late Leman, an the r 
Rhone and jſera, . 172 eities were - 
2 =_—_ e, Muſliers, and, Nenne. 
were — 55 their dourage, were com- 
mended h Cicero for their fidelity, and diſcom- 
Aman ded by Horace gn, agcougt f the, fond eſs for 
eee (the, coun CUE: the) ) peer the 


0 noyn by 10 names 
) © 2 en asp 84 a9 Alps 
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AL 


For their tobacco and ſugars, and other im- 
fed from the Britiſh colonies ; and likewiſe for 
owing ſuch commodities as they import from 

Sweden, Ruſſia, Livonia, &c. IT e high-ftreet of 


Alloway reaches down to the harbour: it is ſpacious 
and Vell. allt, with rows of lime: trees all the way. 
. , Here is a large deal- yard, or place for lay ing up all 
ſorts of Norway goods, in which they carry on a 
conſiderable commerce. 
naval ſtores, ſuch as pitch, tar 


neighbourhood of this town is a noble ſeat of the 
late unfortunate earl of Mar, formerly called the 


Caſtle of Alloway ; but which is now ſo metamor- 
phoſed by modern improvements as to have no ap- 

; pearance of a caſtle. The gardens confiſt of about 
40 acres of ground, and the eee wood, 


which has been adapted to the houſe in ſeveral ave- 


nues and viſtas, upwards of three times that \ Hf 
E. of 


tity. Alloway is ſituated within 4 or 5 miles 
Stirling by land, but ſcarcely within 24 by water; 
9 by thoſe unuſual windings and reaches 
in the river Forth, which yield ſo beautiful a' proſ- 
pect from Stirli 
broad as the Thames at London - bridge; the water 
deep, that ſhips may lay their ſides to the Wharf, 
-which is at ſome diſtance from the town, and deli- 
ver and load without the leaſt difficulty. All along 
this ſhore are ſalt-pans for boiling of ſalt, which is 
ſold reafonable, the country abounding in coals,” and 
| is fetched away in great quantities by th 
au hither goods from Bremen, Hamburgh, the 
1 — Norway, &c. Lat. 56, 10 N. Long. 3, 
45 7 | 1 | 


ALLOW-EAST, à river in the biſhopric of 


F EF: England, which runs into the Tyne, near 
- ALLOW-WEST, a river in Northumberland, 


which alfo runs into the Tyne. Another river of 


Ty have warehouſes of 
, emp, flax; two ſaw- 
ing-mills for flitting deals, and a rope-walk. In the 


caſtle. The river Alloway is as 


ips that im- 
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that name in Angleſea, in Wales; runs into the 


Iriſh-ſea below Llanvo 


AILLSAIN TS, ſome fall iflands near Guada- | 


- Joupe, See XanTEs. JJ | 
SAIN 


America; ſo called from a large bay of that name, 


dy the Athantic-ocean ; and on the W. by three 
nations of Indians. It is reckoned 


one of the richeſt and moſt fertile captainſhips- in 


all Brazil, producing vaſt quantities of ſugar, &c. 
- ALL-SAINTS-BAY, or Bana 2 


„a captainſhip in Brafil, South- 


Los SawnTos, a large bay and capacious harbour of 


| of ſmall, but pleaſant iſlands; - producing 
I 4 


raſib in South-America, It is ſituated on the A. 
antic-ocean; near — 2 — ( 
leagues over, and in ſome places has 12 fathoms 4 
water, in others 18. It is j 


1 


channels, and runs up above 14 
continent, being of vaſt ad vant 
bitants around it; and has three lar 


chocra. 


Duero and Montacuto, in Old Caſtile 


Ades here, Lat. 38, 50, N. Long. 8, 50, M. 


A /L: 
other things abundance of cotton. This bay is in 
ſome meaſure divided into ſundry branches, or 
into the 


rivers that 
fall into it from the inland. The firſt, which is 
neareſt to San Salvador, the capital of all Braſil, is 
called Ting and the other two Gereſipa and Ca- 

bay opens towards the S. and runs 
into the northward ; and at the entrance into it is 
ſeen the continent of Braſil on the right, and the 


long iſland of Taparica on the left; which laſt. 

helps to ſecure its mouth, being about 3 leagues, 
wide between it and the Terra Puma; and on its* 
point ſtands Fort St. Antonio, and the little town 
of Veya, within which a point of land forms an 
inlet like 


a half-moon, on which ſtands Sari Salva- 
dor. This incurvature ends in an acute angle, on 
the "inſide of which ſtands the caſtle of Agapipe. 
Beſides theſe there are two more forts on the cape; 
namely, St. Maria, ſituated between that of St. An- 
tonio and San Salvador; and the fort of St. Philip, 


at about the ſame diſtance on the other fide of it. 


Between the coaſt and the iſland of Taparica the 
depth of the channel is from 24 fathom at the en- 
trance to 12 over againſt the city. Befides the 
iſland which guards the mouth of bay, are ſe- 
veral ſmaller ones; of the two moſt canſiderable 
ones, that called Mare is about a league in length, 
and, extending between the mouth of the Pitangi 
leaves only a channel of about 2 leagues in breadth; 
the other, called the Hland of Monks, lies more 
towards the W. and is of a triangular form, whoſe 
baſe faces the main-land, Nearer the ſhore are 4 
more Hlands, but leſs conſiderable. ' Lat. 12, 3, 8. 


Long: 40, 10, W. | 
- ALLST 


AT, a bailiwie in the Kabale of 
Eiſſenach, in Germany, | 


| and in Thuringia, on the 
frontiers of Heſſe, and is remarkably fertile. It 
lies between the bailiwics of Sangerhauſen, in 
Saxony, the principality of Querfurt, andi the bai- 
liwic of Bockſtedt, in Mans Its principal 
town is alſo called Allſtat; it has a caſtle of great 
antiquity, and 13 villages in its diſtri. 

' ALMACARON, though entitled a city, is only 


hereafter deſcribed : bounded on the N. by the Ria F s ſmall town of Murcia, in Spain. It is .fituated 


Real; on the S. by that of Las Hbeos; on the E. 


on the ſea, near the mouth of the Guadalantin. 


Here are made great quantities of alam. It lies 18 
miles 8. W. of Carthagena. Lat. 37, 40, N. 


Long. 1, 1, W. 
8 ALMACTA, a territory in the neighbourhood 


of Siguenza, formerly Segontia; watered by: the 

ALMADA, a little place im the diſtrict of the 
ſame nume, it Portugueſe Eſtremadura. I is ſitu- 
ated on a ſmall bay of the Tagus, and oppoſite to 
Liſbon: has a caſtle on a roek. A corregidor re- 


to all the inha- 


0% IP. £2 A wc 


-z 
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ALMADE, a town of Spain, in the province of 
La Mancha, in the kingdom of Caſtile; ſituated 
upon the top of a mountain, where are the moſt an- 
cient as well as the rickeſt filver mines in Europe. 

- ALMADEN, a little place of Seville, a fubdi- 
viſion of Andaluſia, in Spain. Near it are quick- 
ſilver mines. Lat. 37, 30, N. Long. 5, 10, E. 

 ALMAGRA; or ALMAGUER, a little town of 
Popayan, in South-America, near the head of the 
river Cauca. Lat; 3, 10, N. Lg 76, 20, W. 

ALMAGRO, a fmall town of La Mancha, a 
ſubdivifion of New Caſtile, in Spain. It belongs 
to the knights of Calatrava, and is the capital of 
the diſtri called Campo de Calatrava. It is fitu- 
ated in a fraitful plain, _ * near it a — 
ſpring. Lat, o, N. Long. 3, io, W. 
"A MAN , Kea, a s 3, of Athol; in 
Scotland, about a mile from Dunkeld. It is a 
branch of the Tay. It has a caſcade near 30 yards 
high, called the Rumbling Brigg, from its noiſe. 

oſe by it are two rocks over the river, which 
meet, and make a natural bridge. Ibis the coùn- 
try-people have covered with ſticks and cleds of 
peat, it being the only bridge over that tive. 
 ALMANNARAS; a fmatll town of Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, neat the Mediterranean; 
where general Stanhope, on Fuly 6, 17 10, defeated 
the troops under Philip 11. of Spain. 

ALMANZA, a ſmall place belonging to La Si- 
erra, a ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile, in Spain. It has 
been rendered remarkable for a battle fought in its 
neighboutho6d; April 14, 1/0), O. S. between the 
Confederates, commanded by earl Galway, and the 
French and Spaniards under the duke of Berwick, 
in which the former were defeated, The unfuccefs- 
ful event of this action proved fo detrimental to 
them that from that time their affairs in Spain be- 
gan to decline. Moſt of the Enghth troops were 
either killed or taken priſoners; many of both 
having been horribly mangled; This misfortune 
principally arofe from their being abandoned by the 
Portugueſe cavalty at the firſt onſet. Almunza is 
ſituated in a" plain on the borders of Caſtile, and 
near thoſe of Valeneia; 47 miles S. W. of the ca- 
pital of the latter, Which bears the ſame name. 
Lat. 1 2 N. Long. f, 19, W. — 

ALMANZ E, in Latin Almentia, ſituatẽd two 
heagues from Nafley ; was formerly the principal 
town of Galtix Belgica, in Lorruin. * 
' ALUMARAZ, a town of Eſtremadura, in Spain. 
It is ſituated on the Tagus, in a delightful plain. 
- ALMAESA, See MaRSsALGVIVIR. 
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alſo takes its Hate. Lat: 48, 10 N. Long, i, 


„ OO | 
ALMAYDA, or ALMEttD A, a frontier-towh of 
Beira, and diſtrict of Pihhel, in Portugal. It is R- 
tuated on a pleaſant emitience near the tivet Coz, 
from which the whole 57? Bs called Rib4 de 
Coa, or the Banks of Cod. e Moors had for- 
merly built it on thoſe banks, calling it Tal max 
which ſighifies a table; from the level groin 
which it ſtood, But king Dennis, who retobk i 
from them, removed it to the higher Lark. It has 
ood wall regularly fortified, ard a ſtrong caſtle, 
ith a pariſh-church, houſe of wm Foroinat 
and convent, It belongs to the infanta; and its. 
diſtrict comprehends two pariſhes. The nuttibet 
its inhabitants is between 27100 and 2200. Lat. 40, 
38, N. Long. 6, 14, W. Cres 
AlL MAZ AN, a fmall but neat place beforigitig 


! to ON Caſtile, in Spain, with the title of a Mar- 


and took it in 1762. 


ed head of St, Stephen, the Chriſtian protonttyr. 


quiſate. Here the inhabitants venerate the ptetend- 
AEMEDIA, a frontier- town of .Traz tos Moh- 
tes, in Portugal, on the confines of Lech. Near 
this place was # ſharp action between the Spam lid 
and Portugueſe in ＋ The Spaniards befieged 
t is fituated 17 miles N. Ir. 

of Rodrigo. Lat. 40, 40, N. Long. 7, 10. W. 
ALMEDINA, a town of Ducala, a province of 
Moroeecs, in Africa. It is fituated in a large fertile 


plain, between Azamor and Sallee ; furrounded with 
old walls; flanked with towers, and was once rich 
and populous; and the capital of the province; 


ALMARST AK, a conſidefable {cat-of cnſtlé of 


Uplandia, it Sweden Proper, of Which Dahlberg 

A vie mp. ' = ey our 
ALMAS, a mean- looking town of, the” bangt of 
Temeſyaer, in Hungary It is ſituated in 


an open field, from w lo this neighbouring Cover 


Vor. I. — No. 5. 


* 


. 


b 


there being fearce a more fertile ſpot in the whole 
empire wich regard to corn, fruits, and paſture, than 
the territory round it. For ſome time it was in 
the hands of the Portagueſe,/ on which account it 
was deftroyet by the king of Fez, yet it has been 
fince rEpehpletf. Bit 4 grievous famine happenin 

in 1521, the inhabitants, being unable to ſubſiſt an 

longer, Told themſelves, wives, children, &c.. fo 

bread ſo tht it has nothing left of its priſtine 
grandeut but forte noble ruins, and a few garden- 


ALMEDIN A, one of the principal towris in the 


province of Hafcora, and Kingdom of Fez, in Aﬀti- 
en. It is huflt oft the 3 of * of mount 
Atlas, and indoſed by tee other hills on the other 
ſides. It is now fubject to the ſharifs. This city 
is only furrouhded. with an ancient wall, flanked 
with rowers, ard filled with merchants and artifi- 
cets; befitles tary others who cultivate the rich 
fare about it, and pay a ſmall tribute to the Arabs. 
They ate polite, aritf have ſote learned men amon 
ther; and, fince their ſubjection to the ſharifs, 
live very orderly; though before that they had con- 
tinual War witl/iie inhabitants of the other Alme- 
dim in the province of Ducala befote-mentigne 
The women are eſtermeũ very handfome,” and par- 
ticularly 


* 
. 


1 A L ; , | A L 
ticularly ſond pf ſtrangers. Lat. 34, 10, N. Long. 2, f de Gata or Gaeta ; which is ſuppoſed to be a cor. 


15, E. | ruption of Cabo de Agathas, or the Cape of Aga- 
_ ALMEIDA, a town of Beira, in Portugal. It tes; as, beſides great quantities of amethyſts, eme- 
is ſituated in the comarca of Pinbel, 10 miles S. of Q ralds, and garnets, thoſe precious ſtones in particu- 
Liſbon, and on the oppoſite fide of the Tagus. See © lar were formerly dug in its neighbourhood. - This 
alſo ALMaYDA. Lat. 38, 40, N. Long. , 15, E. city, though thinly peopled, is ſtill divided into 4 

ALMELOO, a ſmall place belonging to the 5 pariſhes, has 3 monaſteries, a nunnery, a noble hoſ- 
country of Twente, and province of Overiſſel, in pital, and 10 chapels. Ihe Spaniſh writers pre- 
the United Netherlands. L 52, 40, N. Long. 6, tend that St. Cteſipho, the companion of St. — 
50, E. | the apoſtle, was the firſt prelate here. Its dioceſe 

ALMERIA, a ſea-port town in the kingdom of Y comprehends only 70 pariſhes ; and the cathedral 
Granada, in Spain; in a fine bay at the mouth of Y hath but 6 dignitaries, 6 canons, and the like num- 
the river Almeria, on the Mediterranean. Long. 2, ber of minors. Here is alſo an old caſtle belonging 
15, W. Lat. 36, 51, N. This town is by ſome Q to the dukes of Maqueda. It ſtands about 64 miles 
thought to have riſen upon the ruins of the ancient S. E. from Granada, and 210 in the fame direction 
Abdera, and was formerly a place of great conſe - & from Madrid. Lat. 37, 5, N. Long. 3, 20, W. 
oo It was taken from the Moors in 1147, by ALMERIA, by the Spaniards alſo called Villa 
the emperor Conrad III. in conjunction with the Ricca, on account of the gold which they found on 
French, Genoeſe, and Piſans. - It was at that time their arrival here, is ſituated on the coaſt, in the 
the ſtrongeſt place in Spain held by the Infidels ; province of Tlaſcala, and audience of Mexico, in 
from which their privateers, which were exceeding- North-America. It has but an indifferent port; 
ly numerous, not only troubled the ſea-coaſts inha- Y yet better air than Vera Cruz, with a ſmall river, 
bited by Chriſtians, but gave equal diſturbance to the Y good ſprings of freſh water, and a dry country be- 
maritime provinces of France, Italy, and the adjacent ind : all which are wanting at Vera Cruz, from 
iſlands. Thecity, being well-fortified, having a ſtrong q which it is diſtant above 20 leagues to the N. A 
caſtle, a numerous garriſon, and excellently. pro- 


| clandeſtine trade they ſay is carried on here between 
vided with every thing neceſſary, made a vigorous ſome Spaniſh merchants on ſhore, and the French 
reſiſtance ; but was at laſt taken by ſtorm in 1489 


| . of St. Domingo and Martinico. Lat. 20, 10, N. 
by king Ferdinand; when the victor put to the 


Long. 100, 15, W. 
ſword all the inhabitants who were found in arms, 2 ATMIPIGON, or ALEM1P1IGON, a lake of Ca- 
diſtributing the beſt part of the plunder among his Y nada; in North-America, between 700 and 800 
allies, whom he ſent away thoroughly ſatisfied. The es above the mouth of the river St. Laurence. 
Genoeſe particularly acquired here that emerald veſſel Q It diſcharges itſelf into the Upper or Superior lake, 
which ſtill remains in their treaſury, and is deemed ( which is the largeſt of all the lakes in that northern 
invaluable, Upon its reduction by the Chriſtians, country ; and this into that of Huron, and this 
1 became a biſhopric ; but is at preſent ver ain into that of Erie or Conti, and this laſt into 
ittle better than a village, indifferently inhabited, ha of Frontenac or Ontario-lake, | 
and has nothing to teſtify ſo much as the probabi- ALMISSA, an Epiſcopal city in the ancient 
- lity of its former greatneſs, except certain circum - duchy of Chulm, Venetian Dalmatia, in Hun- 
ſtances which cannot be effaced even by the indo- Y gary. This town is the old Peguntium, and is ſitu- 
lence of the Spaniards themſelves. at theſe are 


ated at the mouth of the river Cettina, between two 
Udal ap Rhys, a Welchman, thus deſcribes in his Q high mountains; on a ſteep rock; from which they 
Tour through Spain and Portugal: © Its climate,” 


can level their cannon, and conſequently batter and 
ſays he, © is ſo peculiarly bl that one really 


] keep off all the ſhips that would come in. Its inhabi- 
wants words to expreſs its charms and excellence.” tants employed themſelves formerly in piracy ; for 
It is ſituated on a bay, into which a ſmall river 


lit | which reaſon the neighbouring towns of Spalatro, 
empties itſelf, and has a ſafe and pleaſant harbour. T rau, and Sebenico, uniting their forces with thoſe of 
Its climate is ſo moderate that the fields are green 


| Venice, exterminated this neſt of thieves. From that 
all the, year, Its walls, which are waſhed by the 


alls, | zra this town has not been able to recover itſelf en- 
fea, are about three miles in circuit, and has only two tirely; while at the ſame time it has been long in the 
gites, one of which is towards the ſea, and-the other 


' W. | hands of the Turks. It ſtands 16 miles E. of Spa- 
towards the plain on which it ſtands. It is the fee Q latro, and directly oppoſite to the iſle of Braſſi 


of a biſhop, who is under the archbiſhop of Gra- 6 Lat. 43, 56, N. Long. 39, 33, E. l 
nada, and has a, yearly revenue of 3000 ducats. & ALM G, a brook in the Campagna de Roma; 
Not fat from this place the land ſtretches out into & which falls into the Tiber at Rome. In this ſtream 
the ſea towards the S. W. and forms a point which Cybele's victims were waſhed. ' | Af 
the ancients called the promontory. of Charideme, 1 ALMODAVAR, a ſmall town belonging to th? 
dut the moderns Cape de Gatt or Gates, or Cabo % ouvidoria do Campo de Ourſque, and 7 — of 
. i | 1 | | teh 
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Alentejo, in Portugal. 
|; tans, po has a Siri of 5 pariſhes. | Lat. 38, 


50, N. Long. 7, 8 W. N 
ALMODAVAR DEL CAMPO, a little town 
of La Mancha, one of the three ſubdiviſions of 
New Caſtile, in Spain. It belongs to the knights 
of Calatrava. Lat. 38, 48, N. Long. 3. 32, W. 
ALMON-DIBLATHAIM. - This place bein 
mentioned only in Numbers, chap. xxxiii. ver. 46, 
as that where the Iſraelites, removi 
Gad, pitched once their camp, which was one 
of their laſt encampments ſpoken of by Moſes, on 
the eaſt of Jordan; it muſt be ſuppoſed to lay be- 
tween Dibon-Gad and the mountains of Abarim. 
There is a Diblath mentioned in the 4th verſe of 
the 6th chapter of Ezekiel. a 
ALMONDBURY, a famous town in the time 
of the Romans, contiguous to Huthersfield in the 
N. Riding of Yorkſhire, and called Campodunum; 
but it is now only a village. It is ſituated on the 
Calder. = * 
ALMONTE, a ſmall but genteel town of Se- 
ville, one of the 3 ſubdiviſions of the province of 
Andaluſia, .in Spain. It is encompaſled with a 
wood of olive-trees. Lat. 3), 30, N. Long. 5, 


26, W. 

5 LMOPIANS, (the territory of) in Mace- 
donia, lay weſt from the country of ſoria, in which 
ſtood the city of Jorum ; where were ſituated the 
cities of Europus, Albanopolis, and Apſalus ; di- 
rectly ſouth of Which we find the region of the 
Eſtrians. Win 
ALMOUCHIQUOIS, ſavages of America, that 
dwell towards the river Chovocovet, and the iſland 
of Bacchus, in Canada, in North-America. They 
ſhave from their foreheads to their crown, wearin 
long locks behind, which they tie in knots — 
adorn with feathers. They paint their faces with 
red and black. They do not change their habita- 
tions, like the other ſavages of thole parts. 

ALMUDEVAR, a little place belonging to the 
province of on, in Spain, in a countiy which 
2 grain, wine, and ſaffron. Lat. 41, 42, N. 

21, W. EXP ; 

ALMUGNA, a large and beautiful village in 
Arragon, a province — — at the junction of 
the river Grio with the Xalon. Lat. 41, 30, N. 
Long: 1, 10, W. Fa | 
ALMUNECAR, an ancient city of Granada, 
in Spain, formerly very conſiderable, eſpecially in 
te time of the Moors, being a commodious port 
on the Mediterranean, and well ſheltered from the 
W. winds. Though it has ſtill a ſtrong wall, it is. 
but a ſmall ton, with, ſcarce 280 families in it; 
and has one pariſh, and a monaſtery. A ſtrong 
citade] defends its harbaur, which is an excellent 
one, It is ſituated almoſt 35 miles S, of Alhama. 


Lat. 36, 40, N. Long. 3, 40 W. 
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to aſhes in 1215. 


> Northumberla 

| are ve 

| — — 2 Its fairs are on Palm- Sunday eve; 

May 22; if on a Sunday, the _— before; 
the laſt Monday in Jufy; the firſt Tueſday in 


ALNE, a river of Northumberland, England; 
near which is fituated the town of Alnwick, 
and empties itſelf into the German ocean at Ayl- 
mouth; another river of that name is in Cum- 
berland, which runs into the Tyne below Kirk- 
Haugy; and a third in Warwickſhire, which runs 
into the Arrow at Round-Alne. 

ALNEY, a little iſland near the city of Glou- 
ceſter, land, famous for the interview between 
Edmund Ironſide and Knute the Dane, for adjuſt- 
ing their ſeparate claims to the crown of England, 
when a compromife took place, and the —— 
in conjunction: Edmund had the — the 
Humber, and Knute the north. 
ALNWICK. or ALAx wick, pro- 
nounced Ax wick, a market-town of Northum- 
berland, near the river Alne, 34 miles from New- 
caſtle, and 30 from London. It has been fre- 

uently taken and retaken by the Engliſh and 
ts; between whom a battle was fought here in 
1174, in which William, king of Scots, was ta- 
ken priſoner, and preſented to Henry II. king of 
England. Its old caſtle: being beſieged by Mal- 
com III. king of Scots, in 1093, and on the very 
point of ſurrendering, a ſoldier who preſented him 
the keys at the point of his ſword, ſtabbed him 
with it; and his ſon Edward, in an attempt to 
revenge his death, was alſo killed. It was reduced 
This famous caſtle, the reſi- 
dence of the-noble family of the Percies, earls of 
Northumberland, who rf become poſſeſſed of it 
itt 1309, from which period it has continued in 
their poſſeſſion, and now belongs to the preſent 
duke; ſeems to have been as fine a palace as it was 
2 fortreſs for ſtrength and defence. All round the 
octagon towers are the ruins of ſeveral effigics, 
now defaced by time and the weather, It has had: 
every embelliſhment that art can eontribute or ex- 
pence procure. The town has a ſpacious ſquare 
for the market, and a large town-houfe, where the 
quarter- ſeſſions and county-courts are held. The 
town has been formerly walled, the veſtiges of 
which may be traced ; and 3 gates yet remain 
almoſt entire. The town-hall has a tower like a 
church, and his grace the-duke has built handſome 
ſhambles, with ptazzas. It is governed by 4 cham- 
berlains and 24 common-counct-men. It lies in 
the Londen road to Berwick, and is 8 mites N. of 
Felton bridge, The cuſtoms, words; habits, and 
even the buildings of this town, as well as alb over: 
= imitate. thoſe of the Scots; and: 

ſtrict here in the obſervation of their 


October; and the Saturday before Chriſtmas. . » 
- ALOPECONNESUS, anciently a city of the: 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, a peninſula incloſed on the: 
| foutk 

e 5 | 


A J. 
Mes od eaſt by the Hellefpont ; ſitunted on the 
ſaid gulph of Melas, at the entrance into the penin- 
ſula; and had its name from the great number of 
ſoxes (Alopex being Greek for a fox) which in- 
teſted: its territory. Pliny, miſled by the name, 
which fignifies in the original Greek the iſland of 
faxes, teok-it to be an iſland ; but all the other geo- 
graphers ſpeak of it ſlanding on the Cherſoneſus. 
ALORNA, à ſtrong town on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, near Goa, in the Eaſt - Indies ;-and which the 
a Portugueſe took by ſtorm in; 1747, g 1 . 
_--ALOST, or, as the Flemith p nounce and 
write it, Aelſt, a town of Flanders, in the Nether» 
lands, on the river Dender, and is the capital of 
hat is called Imperial Flanders, as having been 
formerly a free imperial city, on which account the 
eark of Flanders ſtiled themfelves Princes of the 
Holy Empire. This is the moſt eaſtward part of 
Flanders, and lies between the Dender, the Scheld, 
and the province of Hainault. This city is under 
the juriſdiftion of the archbifhop of Mechlin, has 
but one parochial church, which is alſo collegiate, 
and dedicated to St. Martin. Here are feveral con- 
rents of friars and nuns. In 1576 this city was 
taken by the Spaniards, who committed 4 thouſand 
diſorders in it; and * —.— of Alengon in 
2582. After thi nglith 'garrifoned it; but it 
was betrayed to the duke of Parma. The French 
took it in. 1667, Louis XIV. claiming it in right 
of his queen; but he reſtored it to the Spaniards 
the peace of Ni „after difmantting it. 
Upon the death; of Charles II. king of Spain, in 
2700, the French ſeiſed it again; but abandoned 
it to the confederates in that general evacuation of 
the Netherlands which enſued ſoon after the bat- 
tle. of Ramilies, May 26, 1506 Ir was reſtored 
at the treaty of \Arx-la-Chapetle, 1748. Aloſt 
hes 15 miles N. W. of Bruflels, and. the fame: S. E. 
of Ghent: Lat. 57, 5, N. Long / 4, 10, E.. 
ALOST, à territory which gives the title of 
earldom, and extends even within the city of Ghent 
to the bridge called the Bridge of Brabant, It con- 
tains, beſides three other cities, 172 villages; which 
. in ſpiritual matters belong to the dioceſe of Mech- 
hn, Gavre, Melſone, and Ghent-brugge ; 
and theſe are in the dioceſe of Ghent. In it are fe- 
_ veral hills, and many ſmall rivers. take their. riſe 
here. This abounds in excellent paſtures, 
and is very fruntul, m— in rye. ' Here are 
ancient baronies ; namely, thoſe z-mentioned, 
over which are 5 high-bailitfs, and have been erected 
into a principality ſince the year 1 553, in favour of 
the counts of Egmont. Beſides whiely,, here are 
the principalities of Steenhayſe and Mamines; the 
earldom — the marquiſate of Lede; the ba- 
ronies of Lickereke, ien, Herderſhem, 


Meere, and Oudenhove; the viſcountry cf Oom- 


bergh; and the priory of Melle, conſiſting of te- 


or £50 miles; they are divided into ſeveral parts, 


ſoutł to north, between Gaul to the. weſt, and Ge- 


extremely high, ſepatat ing Dauphin from Pied- 
mont, and extending 


A'l 
ular: canons of Auguſtines, founded in 1431 

wis Van Hole, a fich citizen of Ghent. % — 
territory are alſo the cities of Dendermonde, Nin- 
hove, and Grandmont. All which fee under their 
names reſpectiveix. 
. ALOVENT, one of the higheſt and moſt fa- 
mous mountains in all Perſia; It is a branch 
of mount Taurus; which croffes- the N. part of 
Perſian Irak, and ſeparates it from 'Fabriſtan. It 
hes three * from the city of Kaſpin. 
ALPALHAO, a ſmall town belonging to the 
diſtrict of Portalegre and province of Alenteis. in 
Portugal. Lat. 39, 15, N. LOW 9,40, W. 
 ALPEDRINHA, a ſmall place belonging to the 
diſtrict of Caſtello-Braneo, in the province of Beira, 
m * The judge of this place and Caſtle- 
novo is fubject to the eomarca. Lat. 40, 32, N. 
Soy n IP 4-3 * 

ALPEDRIZ, a ſmall town belonging to the diſ- 
trict of Leiria, and province of Portugueſe Eſtre- 
madura. Lat. 30, 25, N. Long. 8; 20, W. 

ALPHEN, a town fituated about 8 miles to the 
8. of Leyden, in Holland; one of the ſeven United 
Provinces. Lat. 52, 8, N. Long. 4, 6, E. 

ALPHEUS, now Orphea, and by Italian ſeamen 
. a large river of the Morea, in, European 

u 1 — . 

ALPHINGTON, or APHINGTON, a village in 
Devonſhire, two miles 8. of Exeter; with two Plies, 
the firſt Thurſday in June and October 16. 

ALPS, one of the two principal chains of moun- 
fains in Italy, the Appenines being the other. The 
Alps ars a long range of high mountains, ſeparating 
Italy from Gaul and Germany, in the form of a 
creſcent. They take their riſe from the Vida Sa- 
batia,/ or Savonia; and reach to the Sinus Flannti- 
ticus (now Golfo di Carraro of the Adrjitic) and 
the ſprings of the river Colapis (now the Kulpe) ; 
extending, acco to Livy, 2000 ſtadia im length, 


and accordingly have different names. From Sa- 
vona to the fptings of the Varus, where the Alps 
lie againſt the ſea of Genoa, they are ealled Mariti- 
mee, no le Montagne di Tenda. Theſe extend from 


noa tô the eaſt; beginning at Monaco on the Me- 
diterranean, then running out through the eaſt of 
the county of Nite, and between that and the mar- 
=_ of Saluzro, terminate at length at mount 

ifs, between Dauphin and Piedmont. Hence to 
Sofa run the Alpes Cottiz; or Cottanæ; mount.ins' 


| from mount Viſo to mount 
Cenis, between the Alpes Maritim to the ſouth, 
and the Graiz to the north. Ihe Alpes Graiz, 
ſo callod. from the puſſage of Hercules, begin from 
mount Cenis, where the Cottiæ terminate; and run 


out 


2 r 1 4 


. „ A L 
out between Savoy and the Tarenteſe to the weſt, g who dwelt here received the Roman Catholic reli- 
and Piedmont the Duche d Aouſte to the eaſt, $ gion, but at the ſame time retained their old way 

uite to the Great St. Bernard, where the Alpes of living. Their language was a medley of the 
* begin. They are alſo called by ſome Graiz Arabic and Spaniſh, XY 
Alpes, and Graius Mons, which extend from, W. ALRE, a river in Hampſhire. 
to E. between St. Bernard and the Adula, or St Go» ALRESFORD, a market-town in Hampſhire, 
dard; and thus they run out between the Valeſe to 60 miles from London, in the road to Wincheſter, 
the north, and the Milaneſe to the ſouth. , With and ten miles from that *. It lies on the little 
theſe are continued the Alpes Rhæticæ, to the river Alte, as it is called by Camden, though in 
bead of the river Piava; a part of which are the the maps, and by the common people, Itching. It 
Alpes Tridentine, to the north of Trent. To $ has a bailiff and eight burgeſſes. Its market is on 
theſe join the Alpes Noricæ, reaching to Doublach, . and its fair on June 24. This was 

in Tyrol, to the north of the river Tajamento: once a flouriſhing market-town; and though it 
thence begin the Alpes Carnicæ, or of Carniola, ex- had no great trade, and "ay few, if any manufac- 
tending to the ſprings of the Save: and the laſt, Q tures, there was no collection made in the town 
called Alpes Pannonicæ and E extend to the for the poor, nor one alms-man in the pariſh. But 
ſprings of che Kulpe. Some, however, extend the } this happy circumſtance, which. ſo diſtinguiſnec 
Alps to the north of . Dalmatia; others again to j Alresford. from all her neighbours, was brought to 
Thrace and the Euxine. But their termination at F an end in 1710, when this town, with the church 
the Kulpe, as above, is more generally received. and market-houſe, was burnt down by a ſudden 
They were formerly called Albia, and Alpionia. fire, which broke out in ſeveral places almoſt at 
Through theſe mountains Annibal forced his paſ- $ the ſame time; and except a few poor huts at' the 
ſage into Italy, by pouring vinegar on the rock, remoteſt ends of the town, not a houſe was left 
heated by burning large piles of, wood on them, by ſtanding. The town has ſince been very handſomely 
which means they became crumbled. They are Q rebuilt ; and the neighbouring gentlemen haye con- 
covered with perpetual ſnow. Alpes or Alpen is a tributed liberally towards the relief of the inhabi- 
Celtic term for high mountains. Cluverius makes tants, eſpecially by furniſhing thom with timber 
the height of ſome zo, of others 50 miles; a height for their buildings. Both the market-houſe and 
altogether incredible, even ſuppoſing we reckon many private houſes, are now built of brick. Near 
from the level of the ſea: the manner by which he this town is a pond of water, to which ſerves as a 
found this height is nowhere ſaid. . According to $ head, bank, or dam, part of the great Roman 
the calculations of ſome geometricans, theſe moun- cauſeway, or highway, leading from Wincheſter 
tains. are ſomewhat leſs than two. miles in perpen- to Alton; aud, as ſuppoſed, on to London, though 
dicular height. © ig ENG no remains of it are any where to be ſeen, except 
 ALPUJARAS, or ALPUXARRAS, a famous Q between the two former places, and principally be- 
ridge of very high mountains in Grenada, a pro- tween Alresford and Alton. Of the ſame name 
vince of Spain. It branches out from thoſe of Sierra j with this town, but diſtingurſhedby the addition 
Nivada, or the ſnowy hills, on the ſouth fide next of Old Alresford, is another place- in the hundred: 
to the Mediterranean, having the city of Almeria of F 7105 and in the ſame county. | 
on the E. the town of Motril on the W. and Gra- ALRIFF, ſome Arabs divide the Delta of Egypt 


nada on the N. They are upwards of 60 miles into two parts, Al Riff and Al Bahriya. Al Riff 
long and 30 broad, all generally craggy, high, and being the weſt part is ſuppoſed by Bochart to be 
Akcult of acceſs. But their bottoms are extreme- the Rahab of the Scriptures, and was ſo called be- 
ly fertile and delightful, producing all ſorts of grain, cauſe of its form reſembling a pear, which the- 
fruit, and wine; feeding vaſt numbers of cattle, Egyptians call Rib or Ribi, Rahab.. | 
and yielding eat quantities. of {ilk ; fo that no ALROA, or ALROE, an iſland ir the bay of 
part, of Spain is ſo well cultivated, and the profits & Horſa, belonging to-the diſtrict of Aakiar, in the 
hence accruing, are. very conſiderable. This. rid dioceſe of Aarhuus, and province of North Jut- 
is divided into eleven taas, an Arabic word ſigni- J land, in Denmark. 
fying cantons or diſtrifts, but by the Spaniards ALSA, a river of Carniola, now Auſa, running 
called Cabega de Partido. The principal. of theſe Y near Aquileia, with a ſhort courſe from North to 
is taa de Orgiva, and taa de Pitros, ſituated be- 9 South, into the Adriatic ; where Conſtantine, the 
tween the two villages of Pitros and. Porrugos. ſon of Conſtantine the Great, fighting againſt Con- 
Theſe, whilſt under the Moors, were governed b ſtant ius his brother, loſt his life. | 2 
Alcaydes, and within them were alſo comprrhend- ALSACE, a province of France, bounded on 
ed a 1 called Cobda, and about 120. villages, 8 the eaſt by the Rhine, on the ſouth by Swiſſerland, 
moſt of them thinly peopled, and ſome of them on the weſt by Lorrain, and on the- north. by the- 
ny deſerted, ſince the baniſhing of the bulk of J palatinate of the Rhine. It was formerly a part of 
oſe infidels out of this kingdom. The Moors * Germany, but was given to France by the — 
| Vor. I. — No: 6. 15 erer + . | , : 
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- bf rhe fame, Which 


A L 
of Munſter. It is one of the moſt fruitful and g are to be met with.. Here and there, efpetially in 


lentiful provinces of Europe, abounding in corn, 
Wine, wbod, flax, tobacco, pulſt, fruits, &c. Ihe 
mountains which divide it from Lortain are very 
high; and generally covered with fir, beech, oak, 
and Horn-beam. 'Thofe on the Fe vr | Swifferland 
are lefs high; and Furniſhed with all forts of wood, 
as Well for Tuel as duikling. country itfelf is 


Aiverfified with Tining hills and fertile vales, beſides 
Ns ; bit chat bertyeen the tivers M, Hatt, 4 


large f 
*#51d the Rhine, as fir as Straſburgh, is inferior to 
the ref, on account of the frequent dverflow of rhe 
Rhine. In High Alface, there ate tries of ſilver, 
copper, And lend. They however work none but 
thoſe 


ef Giromany, from which art nua dran 


1560 marks offilver, each mark deity eiptir oun 
and 24800 pounds bf copper: but the expence © 
working them is alcnoſt equal to the profit. There 
are jron-wotks in fewxral parts of Alface, and par- 
ticulatly a Betford. There is a mineral 5 4 4 
Zultſbach, near Mouriſter, in High Alſace; 'which 
is in great reputation for thepalfy, wedknefs of the 


matured, but wed- 


of Alface are honeſt and 
* ftorns. The 


ded tes their own manners and cu 
fruitfulneſs of their country tetiders t 
and inactive; for the Swifs make their hay and 
reap their corn, as well as manage the 'vitirage 
High Alface, which "ſends a great deal of nioney 
vur of the province. Ihe common language is the 
German: however, the better ſort of people ſpeak 
French in the towns; and even in the country, 
wy xeak French well endugh to be underſtood, 
ALSCHAUSEN, AL 

HAVUSEY, a commandery of the Teutonic order, 
in the circle of Swabia, Gertna 

Alſace and . ; to which 

S 


mandery of the bailwic, and lies between the tifſ- 


trict of Altorf and Konigſeck and Scheer. The 3 
lace of — fame name fituate near it, is a free im- 
eridl viffage. | 9 ſmall town of Norfolk, noted for knitters. Here 
7 LSCHWANGEN, a village of "Courland 8 * 

Proper, fiear which is a caſtle of the ſame name; & 

H by the rod, at the will of the Lord, and the inveſ- 

g titure is granted by copy of court-roll, militar 

comprehend- 3 


both in the pariſh of Alſchwaugen. Lat., 56, 
N, N. Long. 24, 15, E. | 

ALSEN, an iſland in the Eaſt- ſea, 
ing che diſtricts of Sonderburg and Norburg, be- 


longing to the duchy of Sleſwick in Denmark. 5 
Alſen is near the mainland, and feparated from 5 
wich, and rry from London. 


Slefwiek by a very narrow ſtrait called Alſen- 


ſund. This ifland is apwards öf 12 miles in £ 


length from S. to N. and between 4 und 6 


miles in breadth, from E. to W. It is populons 7 
and fruitful all over, being a rich afid pleaſant ſpot, ? 
having an ekuberance of all ſorts of grain, wheat 6 
produces excellent fruits of 6 
trees, and garden- vegetables; and Has alſo no want 
which great numbers of wild: game gteat number of its. inhabitants to be maſlacred. 


alone excepted. It 
of 'wocks, in 


— 


, belonging to F 
| ongs a caſtle | 
the reſidlence of the com- 


AL 


its northern — are ſeveral freſh-Water lakes 
abounding with fiſh. It is divided into the Suder 
and Norder Harde, or the jurifdictions of Solider- 
burg aud Norburg. It was taken by M of 
Denmark in 1409, and by Frederick of Benmark 
1 1568. It formerly belonged to the dukes of 


I 
HotRein and gave name to two branches of that 


family, namely, Sonderburg and Norburg. But 
it has been fold to the king uf Denmark, to whom 
it belongs at preſent. Duke Chriſtian Auguſtus of 
Stefwick Holſtein Auguſtenburg, is governor of 


| the He iſland, and amtman vr ſupreme judge of 


tefiders them indolerit | 
. nie and death; but mary 


AUSEN, or ALs- | 
forget them. 


or Kekenis, 


Latin infferiprion, 


its ſouth divilion, irs northetn part having a diffindt 


judge. In vecſeſiaſtical matters, the ſeven parithes 
of the Suder-harde, and the five of the Norder- 
hatde, in this _ are fubjeQ'tv the Biſhop of 
Funen; but — of | bftey and Keynes 

to the pro of priory of 
Senderdurß, Benden Feveral l, Alten con. 
tains two towns, namely, S fg and Nor- 


_ we | du which foe, Lat. 35, 72, N. Long, 
rietyes, and the gravel.— The original inhabitants Y 12, E. 1 * 15 


ALSFELDT, or Asprrt p, one of the moſt 
ancient town of Heſſe, in any. It had for- 
metly very conſiderable privileges, even power of 
s ago it 1oNt its char; 
ter, by an arcidental Bre, To ns now'to have ily 
a Wight memorial of it, by the thief 'magiſtrate's 
— a ſword carried hit. Here is a 
handſome rown-houſe, vver the dder of which is a 
monument in remembrance ape — with a 

importing, when thing: 
have been irrecoverably loft,” it is the beſt wa 15 
This was the firſt town in 
that embraced Luther's reformation. It is ftusted 
twelve miles E. of Marpurg. Lat. 50, 40, N. 


Long. 9, 5, E. ; 
| Asad, a place in Crotartyſhitre In Scot 


land, noted for large fir-wovds near it. | 
ALSHAM, ALYSHAM, or 'ALz$HaAM, 2 


a court is kept for the duchy of 'Lancafter. The 
manor of Sextons-is held of this mamor of Alfham 


fees being often held fo. Its fairs are on Marc 
23, and the faſt Tueſday in September for lean 
cattle, es horfes, and 2 Wares, It is 
ſiruated ſix miles from 'Walſham, nine from Nor- 


ALSHASH, a very beautiful city in Bukharia, 


3 ſuppoſed to be the fame with that which is now 


called Taſheant, the capital of the eaſtern part of 
Turkeſtan, poſſeſſed by the Kaſſats. It is fituated 
on the river Sehim, now'Str, and had a well wa- 
rered for every Houſe; but was ruined by 
Ferghiz Kban, who took the city, and cauſed a 


ALSEDA, 


A L 


ALSHEDA, one of the nine pariſhes of] onki- 


; a ſubdiviſion of Smaland, a pro- 


oping territ 
othland or Oftro Gothia, in Sweden. 


ki 36H Eaſt 


It is noted for a gold-mine called Aedelfors, which { 


and gold ducats coined 


which b. la 


vas diſcovered here in 1738, 
from the metal found in it. 

*. — a city of ancient Etruria, 
to Cluverius) the ſpot on 


A We are told by Dionyſius Halicar- 
nuſſetiſis, that Alſrum was built by * . 
this 


long before the Tyrſenians invaded 
caſe it muſt have been founded not — after the 
diſperſion in the days of Peleg. Its founder is ſaid 
to have been one 
wig conjefture to have been Alifaſh, or Eliſha, 
4 mentioued in feriprure. 
"ALSO 


reſembl 
of the- 


a town in the county of Gomor, one 
iviſtons of the Text of the ten 8 — 


deſus, Aleſus, or Aliſa; whom ( 


ON 


þ 

F 
# 
4 
£ 
j 
4 
' 

4 

- 
0 


AO, in Latin Sajo Inferior, a place 


as it is called, ſitunted in the eircde of Upper Hun- f 


on this ſide the Theiſs. Here quantt- 
Ll eirmabar —_— It lies un the river Sajo. 
It has a (mineral f — ng 
ALSO-SDA Y, u ple 
dition of Rewiſch, and province of 
cirde on his ſide e dure Hungary 
Here is a mineral ſpri 
AL8TADT; — 
2 See KowiveprNo. 
NMoRx. a town in Oamberland, 
— — Satu 
laſt Thurſday in May ant the firſt Thurſday 
September. 
which runs the river Tyne, with a ſtones bridge 


1 
ch, in the ( 


- und- two fairs, — b 
It is ſeated on a hill, — 


over it, and near it is Plenty of head. ore. It is 20 


— by S. sf Catlile, and- a 50 N. N. _ of & 
WE 

corner of . 
NT 


in and } 
and ferve inftead of mise. 


Long. 2, 4, W. Lat. 
ALBVIG, an iland on the N. 
that of Sky, one of the Hebrides in Seothand. 
is two 8 in circuit; is fruitfal in 


paſture, and noted for the vaſt ſhoals of herrings 


about it, «which ſometimes entangle the Kiming⸗ ( 


tots, 
ALSUNGEN, an mand lake of South Halland. ö 


a ſubdiviſion of South Gothland in Sweden. From 


it iſſues che river Aethra or Falkenberg, near the 
town of the latter name. 
— a fmall place of the Tarter diſtricts in 
ts Ne Turky, in the country lying between 
and the ex of the Don. Lak. 49, 
Long. 30, 


OT, a river in ſkins England, ' which 4 
runs into the Triſh Ocean at Altmouth, north of 


iy 


ALT, AtTwa; Our, AL ur A, one of the prin- 


eipal rwers in Tranfylvamia. It falls into che Danube. 


ALTAISCH, i. e. Gold- mountams; that tract 
of the mountaiiis of Siberia in the Aſiatie part of 


R ſo called that-is between tie 


T, 
# 
4 
" 
1 
L 


CODY. „ RT 


this di 


FS Oh: 
rivers Irtſch and Ob. But this name has Res 
been changed ; and eſpecially the range of them l 
ing between Jeneſei and Baikal, denominated t 
Sajaniſch mountains. 

"ALTALA, a fan diſtriet of the territory on 
the further fide of tire mountains, or S. W. divi- 
ſion of the iſland of Corſica, in the Mediterranean. 

ALTAMIRA, a county of Galicia, one of the 
provinces of Spain. 

* ALTAMONT. See ALTOMONTE. | 

ALTAMURA, a ſmall place in the province 1 


Bati, in the ki of Naples, in Lower 1 
It has the title 5 principality. Lat. 49, 36, 
19, 10, 


AEF, a town of Hejaz, a ace! of 
Abi Felix, about bo miles eaft of Mecca, behind 
mount 'Gazwan; where the cold is intenſe 
than in any other part of the tiftrict, but rhe air 
very wholfome. Mx rw abounds in fountains, 
and produces excellent rai The * is fur · 
rounded with a wall, but is not large. 

ALT BUNZLAU, in Latin Bol of 28 
in the cirele of Bunzlau, or Boleſlawfko, 
mia, a town founded by Wratiflaus in W. TI 
and improved his Jon Boleflaw the Cru 1 

7 ; but which in the troubles in the fifteenth and 

— centuries was reduced to an incorfider- 

8 The collegiate church of St. Coſmus 
mian here is very anctent, and the dean 
* tond of this place. P 

ALTDORF, a good trading ron in Hungary, 
and one of thofe belonging to the Lower or — | 
Seat, as it is called, in the country of . . circle 
of Upper Hongary, on this fide the ifs. It is 
ag nmr e the nie of Poland, Lat, 

49, 41, x,” 

ADORE. T Waldes town of Swe IH 


 Jerland, art the chief of the canton of Uri, below 


the lake of the four cantons, in a plain, at the 
foot of a mountain, whoſe paſſage s are, difficult, 
It bas four 
churches and two convents; St. Martin's church 
and that of the Holy tot are che. fineſt. The 
Tr und the N L are alſo worth, ſting: 
at O. | 
ET, A 5921 ſea · port OW of Valencia, 
a the prov inces of Spain, on the Mediterranean, 
and abounds in wine, 28 Jak .and honey, From 
hence, during the "firſt part. of the war 4 queen 


Anne's time, about"the Spaniſh ſucceffian, the con- 


federate fleet riding in Aſteasbay, had frequent _ 


ſupplies of freſh-water aud proviſiens, till the un- 
fortunate battle of Almanza in 1907. It ſies 
—_ 8. * Valencia city. Lat. 38, 4% N. 


"Ava AND, inthe Hluchy of Bremen, Ger- 
Lies on the Elbe, I ſeparated hy 


Scha ia e from the country of T. Though 
irik the Lube and Eſte, * navigable 
rivers 


| | A L 

rivers make their way into the Elbe. Its length 

is about three German miles and a half, but its 
breadth only from half a. mile to three-quarters. 

It conſiſts of marſh-land, and - abounds in wheat, 


rye, barley, oats, beans, hemp, and flax; as like- 


wiſe in common fruit. A great part of the inha- 
bitants ſubſiſt by 17. upper The whole diſtrict 
s divided into 3 diſtricts;, the firſt of theſe reaches 
from the Schwinge, or from Stade to the Lube ; 
the ſecond from the Lube to the Eſte; and the 


5 Yicd from the Eſte to the village of Mobrhorg, be- 


Hamburg. It is again ſubdivi into 


onging to . 
8 urates. Laſtly, it 


12 capitaineries, and. 6 pref, 


is divided into 10 pariſhes, in which are lower 


urts of juſtice, with a prefect over eachr Some 
theſe courts comprehend above one pariſh ; and 
| . are ſome pariſhes have more than one of theſe 
courts. The ſupreme, authority is exerciſed by 
2, counts, one of whom is nominated by the ſove- 
teien, and the other choſen out of 4 perſons pre- 
ſented by the freebalders. . The Alteland præpofi- 
toxſhip contains 13 parochial churches: ;; \; | 
ALTEN, a place in Weſt Finmark, and one 
1 the 13 diſtricts belonging to the Daniſh, miſſion 
in Finmark, and dioceſe of Drontheim, in Norway. 
; ALTENA, a large and populous, village of 
Stormar, a province of Danilh Holſtein,, where a 
governor for the king of Denmark reſides. ' It is 
oined ts. Hamburg by a row of hqufes on the 
Elbe, as Weſtminſter is to 4 0 The origin 
of its name is commonly accounted: for as fol- 
Tows: deputies from Hamburg, in a, remonſtrance 
to theking of Denmark againſt building this town 
too near their city, frequently made uſe of the 
words, “ dat is all ta nac, i. e. that is too near; 
the king taking particular notice of the 3 laſt mo- 
noſyllables, ſaid banteringly to the deputies, he 
could not excuſe himſelf from g 
building ; but that, to oblige them, he would call 
it by the name they had given it. 


even male 
though it depended entirely on the trade of that 
City, yet it was quite out of its juriſdiftion, It is 
noted for a treaty concluded here in 1689, between 
the king of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein- 
Gottorp, about the partition of the duchy of Hol- 
ſtein. The government of the town is veſted in an 
upper preſident choſen by the King, the burgher- 


maſter, and corporation. The court of appeal is 
held at Gluckſtadt. In it are about 3000 houſes 


and 30,000 inhabitants; with 2 churches for the 
Latherans, 2 fot the Calviniſts, 1 for the Calvi- 


niſt French; another for the Roman Catholics, * 


and 2 Menonite churches, excluſiye of other ſects. 


The Jews here are numerous, and have a large 
2000 ducats per annum pro- 


ſynagogue ; but pa 


teCtion money, re is a_royal gymnaſium, an 
anatomical theatre, with variety of manufactures 


4 


Formerly it 
was a refuge, not only for inſolvent debtors, but 
actors, that came from Hamburg; and, 


oing on with the 


* 1 ” 
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nence, are called the New Town. 


| 8 

and fabrics,” and 3 docks for building ſhips. © In 
1710 it loſt 200 houſes by fire; and in 1712 * 
was burnt by the Swediſh army, commanded by 
Steinbeck; and about the ſame time ſuffered 
very much by the plague. It was originally a vil- 
lage in conjunction with the lordſhip of Pinne- 
nas but in 1640, coming with the lordſhip 
under the dominion of Denmark, it ſoon became 
a town, and in 1644 obtained a charter. The 
Danes would have fortified this town long ago; 
but the Hamburghers having obtained a grant from 
one of the emperors' of Germany, that no fort 
ſhould be built within 2 miles of them, would 
never permit it. Altena is now the emporium, or 
market, for the ſale of goods brought by the 
Daniſh Eaſt-India company from the Indies. It 


is fituated on the Elbe, 2 miles N. W. of Ham- 


burg. Lat. 55 56, N. Long. 10, 3, E. N 
. ALTENAU, a mine- town in the principality of 
Grubenhagen, in the territories of [Brunſwick 
Lunenburg, Germany, ſeated in a" vale, and ſur- 
rounded by rugged mountains and a rock. Here 
is a houſe for the ſmelting of ſilver, the aqua fortis 
from which runs into the river Ocker. 
ALTENBURG, in Hungarian Ovar, a fine 
town, and the capital of the province of Wieſel- 
burg, or Moſon, in the circle beyond the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary, ſituated in an iſland, and 
has a ſtrong caſtle, ſtanding on a ſmall arm of the 
Danube, and on the Leitha: and is beſides ſur- 
rounded with a deep and broad ditch full of wa- 


ter. It is the principal demeſne, or eſtate, among 


thoſe 


to Hungary, in this province. 
Here is a 


and an annual fair is 


os 


eſuit's-college 


here, which holds for a week. In - theſe parts is 


no other road out of Hungary into Germany, but 
cloſe by the caſtle; and conſequently it is reckoned 
the beſt frontier- town of the houſe of Auſtria on 
this fide... In 1529 it was taken by the Turks, in 
1605 burnt down, in 1619 reduced by Bethlen 
Gabor, and in 1621 by the Imperialiſts. In 1663 
the Imperial army afſembled here; and it was one 
of the places taken by prince Ragotſki. It is ſitu- 
ated 12 miles 8. of Preſburg. Lat. 48, 15, N. 


Long. 17, 20, KE os p 
Ar NBERG, a diſtrict in the circle of Erzge- 
berg, near Leipſick, in Germany; which contains 
2 immediate, 5 mediate vaſſals, and 12 villages. 
„ ALTENRE RG, a little open free mine-town 
in the above diſtrict, under immediate vaſſalage, 
and having both ſeat and voice at the land diets. 
This town lies near the ſource of the 2 little rivers 


Weiſſerita. It contains about 200 houſes, part of 


which are in a valley, the other part on an emi- 
| The rich tin- 
mines diſcoyered here in 1458 occaſioned the build- 
ing this town, which is reckoned the beſt next to 


the Engliſh and Bohemian. Here is alſo a cement 
ſpring. Great quantities of lace are made bert. 


The 


pres r . ane. eld 5 


4 . 
The town was, nearly burnt down in 1531, and in 
— as well as in 1678; and the Swedes ſet fire 
to it in 16 | 


* ALTENBURG, a principality of Germany, | 


annexed to Saxe- Gotha. It is part of the ancient 


A L 


> derives its name from the ferry, which, from time 


f 
| 
. 
# 


Oſterlands, and borders to the welt on the upper 
We Ne of Schwarzburg, the part of the lord- | 


- thipo ranichfield belon ing to the princes of 

Hatzfeld, and the — of Weimar; to the 
north, on the dioceſe of Naumberg, and the circle 
of Thuringia and Leipſig; to the eaſt, the circle 
of Leipſig and the lordſhip of Schonburg in the 
circle of E birg; and to the ſouth, on the cir- 


cles of Erzebirg and Neuſtadt. It is divided from ( 


N. to S. into a pants, by the: lordſhip of Gera. The 
ſoil. is fertile in gorn, and abounds with good paſtu- 


Tage, and theix graſiery is conſiderable. It has in 


particular a large breed of horſes, Here is plenty of 
wood, and the mines * copper, cobalt, vitriol, 


and other minerals, | 
is Lutheraniſm. Its pringipal river is the Pleiſſo. 
ALTEN 


religion af the, country 


BIN, ancientiy called Pliſne, the 


capital of the principality of Altenberg, Germany ; 
ſtanding high on an uneven, ſpot, of ground, and 
is extenſive and populous. Its caſtle, ſeated on a 
rock, Was · the reſidence of the former electors and 
dukes; and was the place from hence: the young 
5 Albert, the founders of the, two 


Ws _ _ — 


principal lines of, the Saxon. houſe, wers carried off 


in 1455 by Kunz von Kauffing. In the town is a 
oy uilding, where the public buſineſs is tranſ- 
J a Magdalen, or place for educating, young 


ladies of decayed. families; a hauſe belonging to the ( 
Teutonic order; n gymnaſium, iltuſtre, founded in @ 


1703; with a muſeum and library, and orphan- 
hone and. houſe) of correction. Altenburg was 
anciently an imperial city, and the capital of the 
country of Pleiſſen. From the year 1192 we meet 
ka i gi of the burgraves of 2 , after 
which the, emperors often made it, their head-quar- 
ters /and held 4 der in fl. Frederick, with th 
bitten cheek, who was, margrave of NMeiſſen, in 
10% taking the town, it came, under the dominion 


1403, . 1430, and 1 it ſuffered ve 
a by fires, La ect lern that the 
QUKES | 


Let Gade 


15 5 and ſuffered very much by the civil war ( 


52, N. Long. 12, 3 03 pit cl; 
ALLEN ABR, a. village in the principality 
e 


Pomerania, 'in,. Germany. 


; | Yor, 1.— No. 6. 


. 


4 


rait oppoſite Stralſund, me * walk, upon it ; but the ſouthern half never. 


immemorial, has been in thoſe parts. | 
ALTENHEIM, a village on the Rhine near 
Straſbourg, in Alſace, Germany ; rendered remark- 
able for a battle near its bridge, wherein the celebra- 
ted Marſhal Turenne met his fatal wound in 167 5, 
. ALTEN-KIRCHEN, a diſtrict and town of 
the ſame name in the county of Sayn, in Weſt- 
phalia, Germany ; which is the reſidence of the ad- 
miniſtration of Onolzbach-Sayn, . and alſo of the 
chancery, It contains a, citadel, together with a 
Lutheran and Calviniſt church. | 
 ALTENMARK, in Upper Bavaria, in Ger- 
many, is a market-town Fited on the banks of - 
the river Alza. | 41 
ALTENSTADT, a diftrit and town belong - 
ing to the Imperial city of Ulm, in Germany. 
It is ſeated on the river Fils, and anciently be- 
longed to the courts of Spitzbergen. | 
: ALTENSTEIG, a diſtrict of Wurtemberg, in 
Germany, which, contains 8 parochial - villages, 
among which is one of the fame name; fituate on 
the river Schwarzwolde, in the ancient Nagoldgau. 
It, was purchaſed by the margrave of Baaden, in 
1400, of the count of Hohenberg; and reſold in 
1603 to the ducal houſe of Wuxtemberg. 0 
;TESSON, a town of Piedmont, im Upper 
Italy, between the Dora and Stura. During the 


ſiege of Turin, in 1706, the French were in poſ- 


5 "= of this ay A Ir * _— 2 miles = 
rom La Venerie. Lat. 44, 36, N. Long. 2), 24, 

ALTEZEY, a town and caſtle of — K. 
in the Lower Palatine, and capital of a territory 
of the ſame name; ſeated upon a brook, 15 miles 


ALTHUUS, a-caſtle of Culmerland, or preſec- 
ture of Culm, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It ftands on a 
bull upon the Viſtula, with a vi contiguous to- 


it. In Poliſh it is called Starigrod. 


ALTIERll,, one of the moſt conſiderable palaces. 
in Rome for largeneſs. It was raiſed by. Pope. 
Clement X. and Roſs the architect. The ſtruc- 
ture alone coſt 1,100,000 crowns... It has a moſt 
ifcent ſtair-caſe, with numberleſs curioſities 
in ſtatues, buſts, paintings, tapeſtries, all over the 
palace, &c. alſo a fine hall, painted in freſco, and 
a curious library. ; 
ALIIN, one of the principal inland. lakes ſitu- 
ated in the Aſlatic part of the Ruſſian empire. In 
the; Ruſs. language it is called Teleſkoi. Ofero ; 
which name it has taken from a Tartar nation 
dwelling on that lake, who. tile themſelves Te- 
leſſi. e Tartars call it Altin-kul, and the Kal» 
Altinnor. It is about 18. German miles 
fe and 12 broad. The northern half of it is 


m 
frozen over ſometimes in winter, ſo. as travellers. 


It 


” from Wincheſter t6 London n, and Sp miles 


4 . 


1 has a deep and rocky bottom. The water in 


this lake, as well as that in the rivers of this di- 
rict, cuntrary to the uſual way in other eoun- 


tries, riſes only in the middle of ſummer, when 
the exceſſive beat at thut time of thi year melts 


the (ſnow on the high mountains, on dich the 
of it. 1 710900 7 Mu 305 11 


AL (iH a finall town 268+ ef whe ; 
Ailtridt, or porte ture, of the- ſame name, in the 
 Sundgaw, of which it was formerly the capit 

and now belonging to Alface, and fub to Fra 
ad i the reſt ef this 22 ie tuated ol the 


I. Altkirch, with 30 „ more, conſtiwotes 
a lordſhip. Here reſides the biſhop” of Bufil's 
oficial ge that part of his dioceſs which is ſub- 
ja@-to France. le lies 5 miles S. of Molhauſen, 
and 13 from Baſik Lat. £1, 10, N. Long, 10, 22, E. 
2 I LAND; ae fve Gris oor im 
xon of Franſylvania, my 
ing 6 — ok © utc ne un 
'"AEYMANSTEIN, in Upper Bavaria, Geamany, 
78 a market-town Kituated near the river Alemul. 
Br ge # Gnall town' in the county of 
3 of Ulſter, in Treland. It 
E N. 


W: of Dungannon. Lat, 5%, 34.N: 
Tv Owe, or ALTAMONT, 'x ſwall buy 


lace” of the Hither- Calabrio, belon to 
yup pa of Naples, in Lower 171 


7 . 2 . 4 : 


nuns of r 45 Bt; 
' ALTON; a town en Tt 
is of little note, having no e ON 


. tures in 1715 the 8 parts, except 


ſergedenims ; but it 


has a ſmall wr 
þ won , 9 Ten "W's runs throug h it. 
fair is on — Et is ſituated 5 — 


| . or 5 fo hop ay 20 1 and a 


from the Vie 55 

T or ALTAMULT, a derableriver 
ok 122 „ in which 8 it 

1 ce by: the city-of 4 2 

— Er its cours Papenbeim and 

fat, till it NS pet 1 Danube at 

E 12 miles above Ratiſbon: Lat. 4g, 10, N. 


MIR, 


to the Mc PN of berg. in the 
Franconia, Germany; in which is a town of the 


ORF” of AETDORP, a diſtrict belonging J 


OTIS of 
dame name, containing about 200 houſes. It con- 79 


4 L 


> ale chleſty of one Arect, "Which" de Gila” the 
Markt; and'os foveral little ones; but theſe are ren- 


dered diſagreeable by the many in them. 
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The citadel here is dn ancient 


ng, Con- 


| ſifting: of'1 20large courts, in which the admin 


firator:of the has his" refidence.” . 5 


drin ſun could have no "improflioie" towards | RT IT Ia | which i HY I 


trained of thelemperor 
cohſetrated'ih Y580,' N in — ale 
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200 ſtudents; The fine univerſity ſeructure con- 
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oo in it a alla Hb 
th "td" chetnitat a 
1 the: wer top ir is an — — 
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execution 8 
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Y Great-Britain. the Gre 1 
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15 3 to determ 
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Long. 9; 35, E. 


eee 
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-- ALTORFT,; of ALTDORFe, in 


on the Lucern-lake, near near the mouth of the river 
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— are . and che ſtreets well · xa ved, having 
und ey 
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+: qr 


Here in 1688 for cut 
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in Latin Altor- 
Hum the- eapfeal of the canton of Uri; i in Swiffer-⸗ 
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round it. 
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Ml 
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) Saltz, which, after running a ttle to es N. unites 
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in, 1. ag 1 
ſtremagura,- 


1990 k Lars: 


"of the 22 4 883. 4 
longing 


23. 
z one 


= title of counts, 


A * 2 
| longing to the diſtrict of Lamego, and province of 
' "Berth Portugal. It conſiſts of two pariſhes. 


ALVARES, a little town in the diſtrict of 1 
2 mat, and province of Eſtremadura, in Portugal. 
contains upwards of 175 inhabitants. Lat. 30 
36. N. Long: 8; 26, W 

© AEVAYA 

LD 1 1 de Coimbra, in the province 0 
It has one pariſh containing very near- 


2 2 ns diſtrict 9 two pariſhes. 


40, 27, N. Long. „W. 
"ALVEN LEBEN, a wt eie conſtituting one 


Half of the 8 of Ave, in the biſhopric 


of Magdeburg, This balliwic aye title 


to count (the'other r at belong 
che archbiſhops of Magdeburg and 


inft” the margrave of Br z denbu 
| his deſcendants relinquiſhed the 
ſtiled themſelves ts lords of 
Alvenſſeben. It formerly contained, three burgs ; 
one belonging to AI. counts , the others o the 1 
Thop of Baiterf adt and the 7 2 of Branden- 
"a lords aramount. TH ods ave Otho 
being taken in the battle dee Was 
obliged to cede his burg to the biſh op of Halber- 
adt ; whoſe — Ludolphus I en 
is bur $'to a margrave of Brande bur ut -in 
. 299901 Volrath, ee ſold theſe eſtates 


ſee of Magdeburg; to which ſee, the year 


- brit for 
| bertel, 
Atid his eſtates lo 


los were feſigned eos margrave of 
Brandenburg. To this bali ohgs; at preſent 
_ one-half of * burg of that name, with Mark Al- 


veriſleben, the old village of Alvenſleben, Irxbeben, 
and Great A 


ALVERCA, a ſmall place belongi ing to the the dit. | 
"> trict of Torres Vedras, in Portuꝑueſe Ef 


du- 
ra. It contaius 1200 inhabitants, and in its diſ- 
N Rt Lat. 38, 40, N. Long. 8, 
I 

*ALVERNO (Mite de) in 'Latin Aly 4 
mountain in Italy, in the eee of Fl 


. Fence. 
+ ALVING, Av inns or Bixrs, was formerly 
- A omg ſeat or caſtle in the county 
a of . N to Tranſylvania, in the kingdom 


— ; but it bas now loſt much of its priſ- 
Py hn accidental f Are. 
417 GTON, a vill in Glouceſterſhire, 


| = Lidney i — ws foref 'of Raton "i Was an- 
| one e Roman u 0 
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— 2 feral town in the di mier of Beja, 
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D — - — - _ HALT = * 


Alentejo. It fs 900 


NA os. Lat. 


| Sweden. 
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to count Barao. „309, nts 1, — 28 
ALOUNTIUM, Ke, M, a - | Lang: pb, north 


of al de ſituated on a ſteep,eminence at the mouth 


ydas; ſaid to be as old as the war of Tro 
now in . froin which aroſe, the hamlet St. Fi. 


ladelfo in the Val di Demona. The, inhabitants 
were called Hal 


untini. 


ALVOCO DE SERRA, a fell place fubjea 


to the corregidor. of Guarda, in the province of 


Joins | in Portugal. It, contains 220 inhabitants, 
49, „ 10, W. 
f EAV or. or ALBOR, a wall place ſubject. to the 
comarca of Faro, in the province of Algarve, an 
earldom in Portu It contains 460 = = nay 
and is ſituated week: , Nova. de Portimas 
7 1, N. 8, a0, W. 
.ORNINHA.. ArbuRx IAA. | 
ALvTa one of the three 7 rivers in 
Tranſylyania, a province of the Kingdom om of: Hun- 
* 190 23 is Oluta. is river poo 
at. t of the, Carpa ty of Tran in 
northern parts of that —— * 
called Terra Siculorum ; and . . ths 
eaſtern and ſonthern parts into Walachia. n this 
river is ſituated a ſmall city of the ſam game, 150 
miles 8. W. of 


. ALWASTRA, anciently : a 7 convent, but 


now. A mere, heap of ruins; ſituated Ni 


lehn, a 1155 ing to 
'F mon — are buried four kings 


5 e Peper race with other perſons of, diſtinc- 
ALWEN/ar dee in eee hich 


runs. into the er 
AEWOS,: 2 . p county 
18, 0 on, account: 


morra, . on 

here, in the 21 1747, by 

SAT under the Aa 9 5 M. ET 
WXE, or 8 2 


* 1 Ros ia, = of the 


mu Y, ancient! 
pre Ampt-office,; Ying on ah 15 -Selz, in the 
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5 tinate of the Rhine, s 
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1 for 
Jpn 245 
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Catho ee 


Ke, Not far from the town is a tone monument, 
rected i n memory of tlie dangerous leap the vlector 


Fred made jn 1603, on horſeback, over a 


broa ag 
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cla, a province-of, Sp 
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on the river Xucar. It hath a fiir ſuburb, with 
two bridges over the ſaid river. A conſiderable 
ſilk- trade is carried on at this place. It hes 18 
miles 8. of the city of Valencia. Lat. 39, 10, N. 


Long. o 20, W. | 
ALY, a ſmall city of Georgia, in Aſiatic-Turky, 
between two hills. About fix miles beyond it is a 
defite ſtrut up with a wooden which ſeparates 
the kingdom of Georgia from that of Imiritia. It 
ftands 36 miles W. of Gori, and almoſt in the ſame 
latitude; namely, 43, 10, N. and lo 6, 40, E. 
AM, a city of Armenia, in Aſia; Vincent 
St; Antonio ſays had rog,cod houſes and 1000 
churches. It was taken by the Tartars after a ſiege 
of 12 days | 
AMACAXT, a people of Braſil, in S. America, 
rowarils the prefecture of St. Sebaſtian del Rio Ja- 
ne1ro, Hz 
AMADABAT. n 
or ARMADABAT, a , trading, — city, 
the capital of — 2 province of the Mo x 
in the Eaſt- Indies. Here reſides the emperor's vice- 
roy, who has the title of rajah, or prince; he lives 
very ſplendidly, and maintains 12,000 horſe and 50 


* 
* 


elephants for the mogul's fervice.. Amadabat is 


fituated in a moſt delightful plain; watered by the 
rivulet Sabremetty. It has 12 gates, and is ſur. 
rounded with walls built of ftone and brick, and 
flanked with round towers 40 feer high and 15 


thick, and ſtrongly garriſoned. Including the ſu- 
burbs, the city is a league and a half in length, and 
ahout ſeven in eircuit. The ftreets are 


wide, but they are · not paved. I Hat part calied the 
Meidan, or Royal-ſquare, where the courts of judi- 
eature are is 700 paces lotig and 400 broad, 
encompaſſed with noble arches, and planted round 
with palm, date, orange, and citrow trees; with the 


emperor's palace on one fide, and a caftle built of 


itude of a 
Ca; 


free-ſtone on the other, and of the 
little town: and on two other fides is the grand 


ravanſera for lodging firangers and travellers, and 
one of the mogul's palaces, which is of brick, over 
the gate of which' is a large balcony, where the 


country muſic and trumpets play morning, noon; 
and night, The — 2 command 1000 
horſe each, keep guard under the windows, as the 
omrahs do in the rooms and balconies. - In the 
middle of the 
which is a balf for the arehers to ſhoot at as a mark. 
The * keeps conſtantly a ſtout garriſon here 

ing the inroads of the Badures, who dwell 
25 leagues off. Beſides ſmaller moſques, here are 
3Þ large ones; and particularly, among theſe is one 
very magnificent; alſo 16 pagods, one of which 
was converted into a moſque by Au who 
ordered a eo to be killed in the temple during the 
ceremony; being aſſured that the tiles would 
never enter tagnin after it had been thus polluted, 

Vo L. I, — 0. 6. 
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Here the Armenians, Abyſſinians, and Jews haye 
alſo their reſpective places of worſhip. In the town 
is ſuch an intermixture of groves and gardens that 
afar off it looks like a foreſt. In the emperoy's two 
—_ without the walls by the river-ſide, are all 

ndian fruits to be met with; a noble ſammet- 
houſe, a fiſh-pond which the ladies uſe for a bath- 
ing-place, and a fine ſtone-hridge from one fide to 
the other, about; 400 paces. Here are many of 
thoſe hoſpitals which are uſually built and endowed 
by the Pagans for ſick and lame birds and beaſts; 
and numbers of apes, according to Tavernier, are 
alſo fed here, which have acquired a haunt of com- 
ing to town for that purpoſe, and then withdraw- 
ing. Here the Engliſh have a handſome | 
with convenient courts, and warchouſes full of the 
linen and cotton goods of Lahor and Deli, fine 
chintz, callicoes, and other Indian goods: and 


Thevenot ſays that the Dutch merchants had alſo 


, and muſk Pegu, Bengal, 


eidan is à tall tree, on the top of 


a factory here, and dealt principally in painted cak 
licoes. And Pelfart the Dutch factor ſays, that 
when he was at Amadabat, all ſorts of curious Indian 
cloths, ſatins, ſilks, and ſtuffs formerly brou 

from China; cuſhions wrought with gold-wire, 
{pikenatd, afla-fartila, aud other drugs, white fugar, 
and ſtuffs of Patna and Bengal, &e. were imported 


| hither from Agra; and that from henee- they ex+ 
ported ſcarves for turbans, women's he 
4] 2 with gold, velvet, ſatins, cocba - nuts of 


reſſes 


" cloth, lead, pewter, vermillion, 
* and all forts of ſpices bought of the 
chat Surat ; inſomuch that, according to Man- 
dleſioe; fearce any nation in the world, . — 
modity-of Aſia or Europe, but might be feen in 
Amadabat. Here is a vaſt manufactory for filk, 
callicoes, and filver brocades. But theſe are 
flight and ; fo that the inhabitants principally 
uſe Chineſe filks, which are finer and cheaper. 
When he was there —_—_ — taffatas, 
carpets, ſugar both powdered and candied, cummin, 
honey, — borax, ginger, mirabolands, ta- 
marinds, with other preferyed fruits; alto ſalt- petre, 
ſal- amoniac, and indigo. They fell likewife dia- 
monds brought from Viſapour, with ambergrea(e 
Mofambique, and 
Cape Verd. Befides the Engliſh and Dutch, other 
European nations have alfo factors here. All goods 
exported or imported here are cuſtom-free, only 
that for e Den fifteen pence is paid to the 
mogul's receiver. Foreigners may export any thing, 
except gunpowder, lead, and ſalt - petre, without the 
governor's leave. According to Ogilbie, this is one 


> of the four cities which the mogul honours with 


fix miles off} which is 
Y cocoa-trees on each fide; where arg valt 3 
E. 983 | 7＋ 


his court: and Mandleſſoe ſays that it has 25 large 
| towns, beſides 2998 chen 


villages, under its jur 
Here. is a ſtraight walk from the town to a village 
anted with 2 double row of 


1 | A M 
of apes, wild-fowl, and parrots of all ſorts, the 
i Kargeſt of which are called Indian-crows. ſe 


are all white or cream-coloured, with a tuft of car- | 


nation feathers on their crowns: this is indeed a 
-bird very common over all India, where they do a 


deal of damage to the fruits and the rice. They 


duild their neſts under the eaves of houſes, or in 
the woods, on the extremity of the tap-branches. 


The adjacent country, which reſembles a wilder- 


neſs, abounds with all fort of fallow-deer, roe-bucks, 
wild affes, boars, hares, panthers, tame buffaloes, 
tigers, and elephants ; and here alſo are crocodiles, 
ſerpents, and ſnakes. The water is good here; and, 
as they have no wines, they drink the liquor drawn 
from the cocoa-tree, and a Gt of aqua-vitz, better 
than ours, which is diſtilled from rice, ſugar, and 
dates. Both in and out of the town are 


to the fruit- trees. The panthers taken here are 
trained up for 1 and ſent by the viceroy to 
the mogul's court. Ro 


have ſeveral tombs, which are more ſtately than 


their dwelling-houſes. The highways in the neigh- 
bourhood are h on each ſide with a certain 
plant, without fruit or leaves, but which has long 
ou ſtalks all the year; having a milky juice like 
that of figs, but of a very corroſive quality. 
be fieldy indeed next the highway are full of ta- 
marinds and amber-trees, bearing a fruit which re- 
ſembles large olives. We are told by Tavernier 
that the little river here overflows the country du- 
— the four rainy months; and is not practicable 
y | 
and eight weeks. It was taken by the forces of our 
Eaft-India company on Feb. 15, 1780, with the loſs 
of only 100 men, under general Goddard. Amada- 
| bat is ſituated 40 miles N. E. of the city and gulph 
of Cambaya. Lat. 23, o, N. Long. 72, 12, E. 
 AMADAN, or HAMA D Ax, in the ptovince of 
Eyrac-Agim, or Perſian-Irac. It is a large and 
conſiderable city of Perſia, in Aſia, at the foot of a 
mountain; from which riſes ſuch numbers of 

_ Jprings as water the whole neighbouring country; 
and by this means it is rendered ſo fruitful in corn 
as to ſupply all the adjacent parts. It alſo abounds 
with cattle, butter, cheeſe, hides, and tobacco. It 
is a ſtage for the caravans going to Mecca; as lying 
on the road to Bagdat. ough it is indeed a very 
large town; yet it contains many void places, gar- 
dens, and even ploughed fields within it. The 


houſes here are low, and built only of bricks baked in 


the ſun. It has no large ftreet, but that where they 
fell ſtuffs, ready-made clothes, and the like. This 
is ftraight, long, and broad, and the ſhops in it are 
well-farnſhed. Amadan is a conſiderable town for 
trade; and in former times it was very ſtrong. It had 


a handſome caftle, which long ſince has been demo- 
town 


liſhed by the Turks, who have alſo impaired the 
4 g . 


t num 
bers of cata- mountains, which are very detrimental 


und this city the Moors 


ts till the waters fall, which is between ſix 
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ſettled in the village of Magelbye, to which they 


j 
j 
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* was built b 


' ſelves by navigation, fiſhing, and ſtanding pilots, a5 
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Ty much. Here the air is extremely bad, and ſo 
is the water; and they have no wine in this place, 
but only brandy: though Thevenot is contradicted 
in this laſt particular by Paul Lucas. who aſſerts 
that the wine here is excellent. At Amadan are 
more Jews than in any other town of Perſia, flock- 
ng thither in pilgrimage to viſit the tombs of 
Eſther and Mordecai, which they alledge to be 
there. Theſe tonibs are in the place which ſerves 
them for a ſynagogue. It was formerly a large 
building ; but nothing now remains of it but the 
little chapel containing the tombs above-mentioned ; 
which laſt are of brick, covered over with wood 
painted black. Amadan lies 150 miles N. W. of 
Iſpahan, r N. E. of Bagdat. Lat. 35, 11, N. 


Long: 47, 4: 3 | 
ALMADANAGAR. See ANDANAGAR, 
AMA Dl, a city of Curdiſtan, or Aſfyria, in 
Aſiatic Turky ; ſituated on a high mountain, about 
100 miles N. of Mouſſul, or Nineveh, oppoſite to 
the on on the Tigris. Lat. 36, 25, N. — 4% 
1. K | 
' AMAECK. See AMAx. ! | 
 AMAGOR, a town of Hea, or Haha, the moſt 
weſtern province of all Morocco, in Africa. It 
the natives, and contains about 800 
houſes, on a high and rugged mountain, ſurrounded 
with er rocks; has two handſome rivers, and 
a caſtle to fond it, which is ſtrong from its natu- 
ral ſituation. "The inhabitants of the adjacent ter- 
ritory breed vaſt quantities of horſes. . This coun- 
try was full of villages, and pretty rich, till ruined 
by the wars with the Chriſtians. Lat. 34, 30, N. 


Long. 5, zo, W. | 

AMAGUANA, an iſland of N. America. It is 
one of the Lucayes, and ſituated near Hiſpaniola. 
- AMAK, an iſland joined to Copenhagen, the ca- 
pital of Denmark, by Knippel's-bridge and Long - 
bridge; is about 6000 paces long and 2000 broad. 
It is quite level, and has no woods; and the ſoil 
being uncommonly fertile, it is looked upon as the 
garden of Copenhagen ; where the inhabitants carry, 
twice a week, all ſorts of v bles, with milk, but- 
ter, and cheeſe, for ſale. riſtian II. by the advice 
of Elizabeth his queen, a native of the Netherlands, 
invited hither, in 1 526, the anceſtors of moſt of the 
inhabitants from Waterland, in North-Holland, in 


order to introduce gardening ;. and this colony was 


gave the name of Hollanderbye, and is the name 
one of the two pariſhes the ifland is divided into. 
The other is called Taorneby ; and both are inha- 
bited by a mixture of Danes and Hollanders, to the 
amount of about 800 families, who maintain them- 


well as by gardening. Their diale& being a medley 
of 2 Daniſh, and German, their mimi 
ſters preach in thoſe languages. Their magiſtrac)s 
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or inferior court, conſiſts of one bailiff, aſſiſted by 
four juſtices, In the ſecond court the king's pre- 
fect, who preſides over the prefecture of Copen- 
hagen, fits as judge, and from the other court, which 
is the ſupreme” college, or court of judicature, 
there lies no appeal. There are excellent quarries 
'of ſtone for lime and 8 on this iſland. In 
1288 it was burnt by Haquin king of Norway, and 
taken in 1568 by Guſtavus king of Sweden. 
AMAL, a town of Weſt-Gothiſh-Daland, a ſub- 
diviſion of Weſt-Gothland, in Sweden, in the nor- 
thern and ſtony part of the province, which is very 


mountainous, and on the Wener-lake; the river 


which waters the town divides both it and the mar- 
ket-place into two parts. The foundation of it 
was laid in the year 1640. Here is a weigh-houſe 
or ſtill- yard, and a harbour on the aforeſaid lake. 
It carries on a good trade, eſpecially in timber for 
building, deal-boards, and tar. It has recovered it- 
ſelf from the damages occaſioned by two fires which 
happened in 1645 and 1675; It ranks as the 89th 
town in the general diet of the kingdom; and we 
find a good view of it in Dahlberg. t. 58, 50, N. 
Long. 12, 40, E. . 

a AMALEKITIS, or the land of the Amalekites. 
The ſituation of the kingdom of Amalek is pretty 
clearly, if not ſelf-evidently, ſettled, by remarking 
that it had intercourſe and commerce with Egypt; as 
ſeems clearly from Joſephus, who makes Amalekitis 
to extend between Peluſium and the Red- ſea; and 
the Arabian hiſtorians repreſent them as even maſters 
of Egypt; and in the xxxth chapter of the Firſt 
Book of Samuel we find they left behind them an 
Egyptian — Ziklag. More- 
over, it is expreſſly ſaid in the xxviith chapter of the 
Firſt Book of Samuel that they had of old inha- 
bited the land, even unto the land of Egypt. It 
is apparent too they had a way leading into Pa- 
leſtine and into the land of Canaan, by the expe- 
dition againſt Ziklag. Whence it is concluded 
their country was bounded by Canaan N. Egypt 
or its dependent country 8. om E. and the de- 
farts towards the ſea W. or perhaps by the ſea it- 
ſelf. The Arabians indeed fix for them on the 
country about Mecca, whence they were expelled 
by the: Jorhamite kings. The ſame people make 


Amalek to have been ſome generations before Abra- 


ham himſelf, and but the fifth in deſcent from 


Noah. It is indeed faid in the xivth chapter of 


Geneſis, that when Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
&c. ſmote the Rephaims, Zuzims, Ezims, and Ho- 
ntes, they ſmote alſo the country of the Amalekites. 
Now therefore, being aſſured by ſcripture that 
Amalek was the dfon of Efau, and conſequent- 
ly that there could be no ſuch people in the days of 
Abraham, the meaning muſt be, they ſmote in thoſe 
days the country, (in after-time, when Moſes wrote) 
alled the land of the Amalekites. | 
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AMALFI, AMALF1s, or AMALFA, anciently a 
city of the Picentini, but now a ſmall ill inhabited 
py in the-Hither principate of Naples, in Lower 

taly, on the ſea and bay of Salerno, the W. part 
of which is called La Coſta d' Amolfi. Some ſay 
that it was built in the year 600; however, it was 
formerly very conſiderable and potent, having been 
the ſeat of a republic, which maintained its. free- 
dom till the year 1075. It has the title of a prin- 
cipality, belonging to the houſe of Piciolomini ; and 
is the ſee of an-archbiſhop, under whom are the 
biſhops of Scala, Minori, Ms and the iſland of 
Capri. Here Flavius Blendus; or Gicia, was born, 
who, it is ſaid, firſt diſcovered the mariner's com- 
paſs, about the year 1300; and here are preſerved 
alſo the pretended reliques of the apoſtle St. An- 
drew. It lies 10 miles W. of the city of Salerno. 
Lat. 40, 35, N. Long. 15, 20, E. 

AMALIE, or Au ELIAS, an iſland in the pro- 
vince of Georgia, in N. America; 7 es N. of 


St. Auguſtin. It is ſcarce 2 miles broad, but about 


13 long; extending to the ſouthern mouth of the 
great river Alatamha, the preſent ſouthern bounda- 
ry of the colony of Georgia, and within a league 
of St. John's-river, which is about 5 leagues from 
St. Auguſtin, Lat. 30, 1, N. Long. 80, 26, W. 
. AMANA, a mountain of Cilicia, in Aſia. It 
is thought to be that mentioned by Solomon in the 


Canticles. * 
AMANA, one of the Bahama-iſlands, in N. 


America. | | | 
- AMANA, a town of Lorrain, 7 miles N. of 
Nancy, and 28 S. of Metz. Lat. 48, 45, N. 
Long. 25, 48, E. Fs * 12 
AMANCE, an open place, but formerly fortified, 
in the bailiwic of Nancy; belonging to the duchy 
of Lorrain, which, with Bar, is now one of the 
French governments. It is the ſeat of a prevot or 
eaſtellain, and lies 7 miles N. E. of Nancy Lat. 48, 
40, N. Long. 6, 10, E. | 
AMANCE, a ſmall place, which Buſching places 
in the bailiwic of Amont, or Gray; belonging to 
the government of Franche-comte, in France. 
_ AMANCEHE-PYLA, AuAxtpEsPWLX, AMA- 
ni Pox rx, ſtraits or defiles in mount Amanus ; 
through which Darius entered Cilicia, at a greater 
diſtance from the ſea than the Pylæ Ciliciæ or Sy- 
rize, through which Alexander paſſed. 
-.AMAND (St.) in Latin Amandopoks, oppr 
dum, or fanum Sancti Amandi in Pabula, ſmall 
town in French-Flanders, on the Scarpe ; and au- 
ciently belonged to the Tournaſis, or caſtellany of 
Tournay; but, by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, it 
has. been annexed to that of Orchies, and thereby 


came to that of France. Here is a famous abbey 


of the Benedictine order, and dedicated to a faint 
of the ſame name with that of the city, who is ſaid 
to have founded it. The annual reyenug, oP} aun 

7 


one to 10, ooo livres, and the abbot is 


alſo lord of the place. Not far from St. PRs 
C 


A mineral fpring, the water of which is ver 
und inſi pid; but faid to be good for curing the gra- 
vel, and removing obſtructions. It lies 6 miles 
N. W. of Valenciennes, 9 8 
taken and diſmantled by the French in the year 
4676. Lat, 50, 35. N. Long. 


2 30, E. 
AMAND (St.] a ſmall. town belonging to the 


ernment of Bourbonnois, in France, on the river 
her, 25 miles S. of Bourges. Lat. 46, 40, N. 
Long. 2, E | P 30 | 
AMAN (St.) a little town belonging to the 
ſmall territory of Puiſaye and government of Or- 
feanois, in France. Lat. 46, 10, N. Long. ©, 3, E. 
———s thing ——— — 
onging to government ot the. 
name, in Fred Lat. 45, 5, N. Long. 3. 20, E. 
- AMANTEA, Ad AN TIA, or ABAMANTIA, a 
ſmall town and ſee of a biſhop namely, that of Reg- 
55 in the Hither Calabria, a province of Naples, in 


wer Italy, on the S. W. coaſt of the Tuſcan- ſea, 


naar the of 8. Euphemia. It was an ancient 
cy of 2 20 gps of —_ 
| de to the prince of Biſignano. 
n MAI * 
AMANUs, a mountain of Syria, ing it 
from Cilicia; a branch of mount Taurus; extend- 
ing chiefly eaſtward, from the ſea of Cilicia to the 
Euphrates: now called Monte Negros, or rather 
Montagna Neres, by the inhabitants ; that is, the 
— Mountain, as abounding in ſprings and ri- 
ALMANZIRIFDIN, the 2 city of the 
Kingdom of Oman, in Arabia Felix, a province of 
Afiatic Furky, in the very heart of it, and about 
200 miles N. Fartach and the Arabian-gulph. 
Lat. 20; ro, N. Long. 41. 10, E. | 
AMAPALLA, a city and port of Guatimala Pro; 
per, and New-Spain or Mexico, in N. America, on 
a ſine hay, to the E. of St. Michael's, and 235 miles 
8. E, of Guatunala. It carries on a briſk. trade in 


as ſine as thoſe of Panama, but all daſart. Lat. 
1253 7 N. Long. 93, 20, W, e | 
AMARA, or AMHARA, a ſmall kingdom - of 
Africa, W. of that of Angot; baunded by Bagem- 
on the N. by Oleca on the 8. and by Goyama 
the W. from which it is ſeparated by the Nile. 
ſome- celebrated mountains (Sen Ar 110A); 
is but a ſmall and narrow kingdom, and under 
dominion of the Abyflinian monarchs; yet it ia 
vided into 36 diſtricts, of which we know anly 
names, and therefore omit them. In this 
they ſpeak a diſtinct dialect from all the 
t; but which, by a new line of monarchs, is 


==} 
5 T 


7 


2 
2 


228 


S. of Tournay, and was | 


AM 


> now becotde the language of the court, and the 


moſt in vogue among the great as well as the po- 
liter part of the people. == are but ſew towns, 
none of which have any thing worth notice. 

- AMARANTE, a town within the diſtrict of 


} Guimaraens in Entre Doura e Minho, a province 


| W of Caſtleward of Toilley, 
) paliyy 


of Portugal, on the river Douro, with the rivulet 
of Locia running through the middle of it. Here 
is only one pariſh, which contains 1100 inhabi- 
tants, with a monaſtery and hoſpital. In this 
town is a linen y. "Lat. 41, 10, N 


Long. 7, $2, W. 
| AMAREINS, a fall place bel ing to the 
princi- 


Dombes, in the t of Bur , 
n 


one of the four diſtricts of the inland of Candia in 
the Mediterranean, in the middle of the country. 


f Lat 36.26 N. Long. 25, 30, E. 


Jonging to Murbach, a princely eccleſiaſtical ſounda- 
tion of the empire, in Upper Alſace, and 


) wic. Of the old caftle, or fortreſs, 


of Aſia Minor, or Natolia, an 


It is the ſeat of a ſupreme baili- 
Frederick(- 
burg, in its neigh only ene tower is 
now ſtanding. Near the village of Urbis is a paſs 


of the ſame name. 


| that leads into Lorrain. Lat. 48, 30, N. Long 


MASIA, one of the four ow or 

its nort diviſion 

r the S. ſhore of the Euxine fea, in Aſiatic 
Tur Ys which conſequently is its boundary to the 
N. It has Armenia on the E. Anatolia Proper on 
the W. and Caramania and Anadulia om the S. It 
is ſubdivided into 3 different diſtriꝗ s, or provinces, 
as anciently, that is, Pontus Galaticns, Pontus Po- 
lemoniacus, and Pontus Cappadociæ. See each 


under its proper artiele. Amaſia hath a particular 


_ — 3 8 


tus, i. e. any kin 
» geog 


— —— — - - 


) and Ptolemy added 

C divided them, becauſe { 

rally ſeparated ys 
to 


begleberg, or Turkiſh viceroy, whoſe reſidence is in 
the metropolis. of this whole province, bearing the 
ſame name with it. And here it is to be obſerved, 
that the whole * Pontica, ſo called from Pon- 
of ſea, is yet — by ancient 

raphers more particularly to ſeas, as Ne- 
gropent, Hellefpont, Pontus Euxinits, &c. and this 
emphatically Pont Pontus, and Pontica Regio, 
from that very ſea on - whoſe ſouthern coaſt it is 
fituated. Formerly it extended quite from the 
river Halys to Colchis ; that is, to the utmoſt ſou- 
thern verge of the Euxine towards the caſt. Pliny 
ia to it; but Strabo 

e 2 kingdoms were natu- 
high mountains; 


of 
| re Ree ithridates, and the othet 
to Ariarethes. e tormer was indeed at firſt con- 


fined to much narrower bonnds, and onl 


y_ ſpread 
itſelf wider by degrees to the Halys and Colehi | 


i a i. RE” . 


Seer v 


e 
e Romans, after becoming maſters of it, made 
ſevetal diviſions in it; and the Notitiæ Epiſcopales 
divided it only into a provinces, namely, the Pon- 
tus Bithyniæ, and Pontus Polemoniacus, extending 
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of the high road for the caravan that goes from 
Smyrna into Perſia. Lat. 42, 26, N. Long. 36, 10, E. 
+ AMASTRIS, now AMASTRE, or AMASTRO, 
a ſea- port town of Paphlagonia (with Pontus inclu- 


ded therein) one of the three parts of Galatia, in the - 
—_— of Anatolia Proper, belonging to Aſiatic 
Turky, at the mouth of the river Parthenius, and 


theſe to the province of Anatolia Propria. _ 
. AMASIA, Amas1s, or AMASZ#A, and by the 
Turks AMNASAN, the capital of Pontus Galaticus, 


one of the three ſubdiviſions of the province of the 
ſane name above mentioned. It is ſituated on the 
declivity of an eminence, a — diſtant from 
the banks of the Iris, now Caſalmach, a canal, 
according to Tavernier; being thus far cut through 
a hard rock, which conveys the water from it into 
the city. The ſaid river, that falls about 60 miles 
below the town into the Euxine fea, is navigable 
for ſhips of burthen, that can come up even 
to the ci er it is a wooden bridge, but ſo 
narrow that only three men can go a-breaſt. The 
city- is large, and from its noble ruins ſeems to 
have formerly made a better figure than it does 
at preſent ; neither is its commerce conſiderable, 
notwithſtanding its vicinity to fo fine a river and 
to the ſea; ſo that in the town are only two cara« 
vanſeras, and thoſe ordi and mean, in compa- 
riſon of ſome to be ſeen in this country. The 
other buildings here are not much better. High 
mountains ſurround the city, except towards te 
. fouth, where it has the proſpect of a beautiful 
champaign country. Upon one of theſe mountains 
ſtands the citadel, which is ſtrong both by art and 
nature, but without any water, except what is 
faved from the clouds in a ciſtern : yet about the 
middle of the mountain is an excellent ſpring, and 
m its neighbourhood ſeveral chambers cut into the 
rock, where ſome derviſes refide. This city is 
famed- for being the reſidence of ſeveral of the pre- 
fumptive heirs before they came to the Ottoman 
throne. *Muſtapha, the ſon of Mahomed II. com- 
manded here in perſon, when Fuſufge, general of 
Uſuncaſanes, king of Perſia, took and plundered 
Tocat in the year 1452; after which the young 
prince purſui 
in Caramania. Here Selim I. emperor of the Turks, 
was born, who affected to be ſtiled Amaſi, Seve- 
ral other perſons of eminence had alſo their birth 
here, particularly Strabo, the famous ancient geo- 


the Perſian general, defeated him ( 


' emperor came with. fuch 
' terrified inhabitants open 
This prince left but one third of them in it, tranſ- 
- porting the reſt to Conſtantinople, fince which 
time Amaſtris has dwindled to a poor, mean town, 


Long. 32, 
Ass SEMESO,' now 
| bottom of a ſmall 


was formerly a place'of great ſtrength, having been 
built by hs ſomos queen of the ſame — who 
invited the inhabitants of the four little tons of 
Seſanne, Cytore, Cromna, and Tio, to come and 
live in it. It was very advantageouſly ſituated on 
the iſthmus of a peninſula, ſo that the creeks on each 
fide made a commodious harbour for large ſhips. It 
becamea famous ſea- port under the Roman and Greek 
emperors, and thence became ſubjettothole of Tre- 
bizonde; from them it paſſed to the Genoeſe, who 
having declared war againſt Mahomed II. on ac- 
count of his ſeiſing Conſtantinople. and Pera, the 
428 army that the 

their gates to him. 


the two harbours: having been long ago choaked up 
with ſand; fo that nothing remains now of its an- 


cient ſplendour but ſome rums. It ſtands about 


60 miles almoſt E of Eregli. Lat. 41, 20, N. 


, E, * 4 , p 4 
- Amt, ſtands at the 
ph on the Euxine-ſea, eaſt of 
the mouth of the £ 105 
AMATHU5, à town, from which, as well as 


Venus being worthipped in it, the iſland of Cyprus, 
one of the largeſt in all Aſia Minor, was tiled 


Amathunta, on the S. E. coaſt of that iftand ; and, 
like the city 


of, Paphos, was conſecrated to that 
eſs, who had a ſtately temple here. The in- 
itants having, according to the poets, taken it 
into their heads to ſacrifice ſtrangers to her, ſhe 
was ſo exaſperated as to turn the men into bulls, 
that they might ſerve alſo for victims; and the 
women ſhe ſtripped of all natural modeſty, that 
they proſtituted themſelves to their cuſtomers in 
the moſt ſcandalous and public manner. After 
this city had embraced Chriſtianity, it was made 


grapher and hiſtorian. It was formerly the ſeat of # an epiſcopal ſee; and Heliodorus, one of its pre- 
the kings of Cappadocia, and ſtill exhibits no fmall Y lates, is mentioned in the counci of Chalcedon 
number of ruins of magnificent ſtructures, that & However, ſo little is now left of either the city 
plainly indicate its ancient opulence. It was alſo J or temple that our modern hardly 
an archiepiſcopal fee very early, and became cele- } know where to place it; ſome taking the preſent 


brated for ſome eminent perſons who ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom in it, ton raed its worthy metropolitan 


Licinius in the year 
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ſite of the ton of Limiſſo, or Li ſal, for that 
of the old one, and ethers affirming that it ſtood 
above 7 miles diſtant from it. 

AMATICU E. in Latin Amaticueus, a river of 


in the 2 rail 

19. Signior d' Adda, ndncio in England to king 

ames II. was archbiſhop of Amafra, and in 2689 F New Spain, in North America. It empties itſelf 
made a cardinal by Innocent XI. It ſtands about Y into the Pacific-ocean, on the confines of the pro- 
So miles N. W. of Tocat, and near 20 miles north Q vince of Guazecca. | | [Su 


Vor. I. — No. 6. 
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AMA- 


i | 1 R M | | h ; 
- AMATRICE.. See LnoxEs34. X 


"AMATO, in Latin Amatlus and Lametus, 4 


river of Calabria, in Italy. It riſes in the Appen- 
nines, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, 
near the town of St. Euphemia. 1 


1 
. 
WM. of * 
A M 


> dhe Meſopotamia of che New World, hav# bern 


4 long fought a pretended golden lake of Parima, and 


AMATIQUE, a ſea-port town at the mouth of ( 


the river Guanacos, that runs into a Lagune, which 
empties itſelf into the gulph of Honduras, in the 
ince of Vera Paz, in Mexico, or New Spain. 
The inhabitants are chiefly logwood-cutters ; and 
on the ſouth of the gulph is a tract of land, called 
Amatique Land. Long. 89. Lat. 15, 23. 
AMA A, a village of Old Caſtile, in Spain. 
It is ſituated at the foot of a very high rock ; and 
Roderick I. count of Caſtile, formerly refided there, 
and held his court. | ry 
AMARIA, an ancient city of Troas, in Afia, 
memorable” for the altar conſecrated by Agamemnon 
to the 12 gods. Alſo a * of Cilicia, abdunding 
AMAZONB, (che river of) called by the Spa- 
niards Maranon, is the greateſt river in the world. 
It n 
Spaniards who firſt paſſed thri country on 
its banks, having ſome fmatt ſkirmiſhes 'with the 


an imaginary city of Manoa del Dorado: a ſearch 


which hath coſt the lives of fo many men, and 
among the reſt Sir Walter Raleigh, a famous navi- 
gator, and one of the fineſt geniuſes of England, 


whoſe tragical hiſtory is ſufficiently known. 
AMAZDONS, a nation of female warriors, whoſe 
exiſtence has been eſteemed - fabulous by 
Strabo, Arrian, Palephates, and ſome of the mo- 
22 while others maintain that their exiftence is 


4 — — by the teſtimony of ſuch of the 
hiſtorians 


antiquity as are moſt worthy of cre- 
dit, by the monutnents which of them haye 
mentioned, and by medals, ſome of which are ſtill 
remaining ; and there is not the leaſt room to 
believe that what is ſaid of them is fabulous. The 
Scythiahs had a great part of Aſia under their do- 
minion upwards of 400 years, till were con- 
queted by Ninus, the founder of the lan em- 
pite. After his death, which happened about 1150 


years before the Chriſtian ra, and that of Semi- 
ramis and their fon Ninias, Ilinus and Scolopites, 


princes»of the royal blood. of Scythia, were driven 


) from their country by other princes; who like them 


aſpired to the crown. They 


natives, and aſterwards examining the ſlain, found þ 


the bodies of ſome women among them. Orellana 


was the firſt who diſcovered this tiver, about the 


yu 1639. The Maranon, after iſſuing from the 
from whence it takes its rife; in about 11 de- 
 grees of ſouth latitude, runs towards the north to 
n de Bracamoros, for the length of 6 
whence it directs its [courſe towards the eaſt, 
Almoſt parallel to the equmoctial line, as far as 
tde north cape, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
ocean di under the equator, by a mouth 50 
or b leigues broad. It runs from Jaen, where it 
begins to be navigable, 30 degrees of longitude, 
according to ine, who was ſent into theſe 
e French king to diſcover the true mea- 
the earth. This is equal to 1800 miles of 
50 do a degree: but if the turhin windings 
are reckoned, it will then be at I 


s and 
eaſt 2700 miles. 


It receives from the notth and ſouth a prodigious 


number of rivers, ſome of which run 1400 miles, 
and-are ee AR or Nile. The 
country through whic is tiver runs is vet 
little known — Europeans. The — 
tion of — v7, rs and the Amazon reeentty 
atteſted; may paſt for a kind of diſcovery in gro- 
graphty, as the connexion of "theſe two rivers, 
though marked, without any doubt, in ancient 
maps, hath been univerſally A modern 
raphers in the netr, ani treated as chimetical. 
t'is in-this-i{land,, eft in the known worll; 
formed by: the ue and the Amazon, con- 


on the Euxine-ſea. Ihe 
tries, exaſperated 
neighbours, united, furprifed, and maſſacred the 


death, und at the ſame time to provide 


with their 
wives, children, and friends; and being followed 
by a great number of young people of both ſexes, 


they into Aſiatic Sarmatia, beyond Mount 
they —— 


ſupplying themſelves with the riches they 
by making excurſions into the countries bordering 
of thoſe 
the incurſions of their new 


to rev [their 


men. The women then reſolving 


* own ſecurity, roſolved to form a he Mad of go 


vornmont, to chooſe a queen 


, enact; laws, and mam . 


) tain chemſchves, without men, even aguinſt the 


\ imaretl to the fa 


men themſelves. This d was not ſo very ſur- 
prifing as at firſt ſight appears; for the greateſt 
number of the girls among the Scythians had been 
excreiles as the boys; to draw 
the bow, to throw the javelin, to manage other arms; 


to riding, hunting, and even the painful Jabours 


-y — — — — 


that ſerm reſerved for men; aud many of them, 43 


among the Sarmatiuns, accompanied the men in 
war. , Hence they had no ſooner formed their re- 
folution than. prepared to execnteiit, and exer- 
cifed themſelves in all military operations. They 
ſoon: ſecured the peaceable fon of the coun- 
try; and, not content with ſhewing their neigh- 
bours that all their efforts to drive them | thence 
or to ſubdue therm were inefſectual, they made wat 

them, and extended their own frontiers. 


S% had hitherto made uſe of the inſtructions and 


nected by the Black river, and which-way be called Y affiftance of a few men that remained-in the coun- 


- 


eh 


r —— ..... ̃˙ . Ä 


at length that they. could ſtand 
diſe themiſelves, without 
or chance 


7. | 
pportable ny CR as they 
could only ſecure the duration of thei 


year to the front iers, to invite the men td come to 
them to deliver themſtlves up to their /citibraces, 


pregnant. All thoſe whom age 


| tion, and were willing to ſerve the ſtate 

by breeding girls, did not go at the ſame time in 
ſearch of men; for in order to obtain right to 
promote the multiplication of the ſpecies, they 
muſt firſt have contributed to its deftraftion ; nor 
w any thought of giving birth to chil- 
dren till (he had killed three men. If from this 
commerce they brought-forth Gris they etlucated 
them; but, witl-reſpeRt to the boys; if we nay be- 
lieve Juſtin, they ſtrungled them at the moment 
of their birth: ateording to Diodorus Siculus, they 
twiſted their legs and arms, ſo as to render them 
unkt for military exerciſes; but Quintus Curtius, 


Philoſtrates, and Jordarus, ſay, that the ſeſs ſayage. 


ſent them to theit fathers. It is probable, that at 

firſt, when their futy againſt the men was carried 

to the-greateſt Height, they killed the boys: that 
hen t 


were filled with horror at Tepriving the little cfea- 
tutes of the lives they had Juſt received from them, 
they fulfilled the firſt duties of a mother; Hut, te 
prevent their-cauſing a revolution in the ſtate, 
maimed them in fach a manner as to render them 
incapable-of war, and e them in the mean 
offices which theſe warltke wotnen thought beneath 
them ; in ſhort, that) when their 'conqueſts bad 
confirmed their power, their fttbcity ſubſeding, 
they efitered into political eng ts with their 
—— z und the number of the males they 
preſerved becoming bhurthenſome, they, at the 
deſire of them Who rendered them p nt, ſeiit 
thetn the boys, and continued {till to keep the girls; 
As ſoon us the age of the gitls permitted, they 
8 breaſt, tllat they might draw 
ie bow with the greater force. The common opi- 
nion fs, that they burnt that breaſt, by appiying to 
ly 


at eight years of age, hot iron, which it 
tried ap the fibres — lands: ſome think that 
they did not make-uſe 
mewn — —. — ol it 
amputation . ſome; ö in, th mu  greatet 
probability, -affett, that > no violent 
utes; but, by u continual comprdſſion df that 
— from infancy,” prevented its growth, at leaſt ſo 


* 


28 to hindet its ever being intommodious in war. 


5%, 


A 9, 
* 


The Amazons were commonby clothed the Trigg 


fight armour for the bod 


is fury abated, and moſt of (the mothers 


ſo much ceremony, but £ 


Greece, and ifito the 


of the beaſts they 


killed in hunting, which were 
the left ſhoulder, — 


6 right 


mo | 
| 'unedYertd, fell down to their knees. Inf war 


the queens and other (chiefs carried a corſelet, or 
formed of ſmall pieces 
of iron, in the manner of leaves or feales, f 
by a girdle, below which the coat of arms hung 
to the knee. The head was armed with a helmet 
and plume of feathers. The reſt of their arms 
were a bow and artdws, lances, javelins, a battle 
axe, ({aid to be invented by Penthefilea, one of their 
queens), and buekler nearly in the form of 2 
np about a foot and a half in diameter, _ 
the points upward. Thaleſtris appeared befor: 
Alexander with two lances in her bund, tp 
ſhe only came to make him u requeſt. 
Thoſe who ied her bore buttle- axes with 
two edges, the handles of which were as long as 
the wood bf a javelin. are faid to have made 
t conqueſts, and to have obtained very exten- 
ve dornimidus, particularly Crimea and a; 
and 4 — — 8 — Colchis, — Albas 
nia, tributary to the | d their power 
for — ravwn var dae fm, = nf rarer 
iſland of Achilles, is ſaid to 


AMBA. The Abyflinians give names to cath 
of their rocks, as Amba- o, the rock of a 
hen, &e: Some of theſe rocks are fiid to have 
the name of Aorni ; and are bf ſuch a ftupendous 

ight that the Alps and Pyrenees are but low 
hills in compariſom of them. Amongft the moun - 
tains, and even frequently in the plains, of this 
country; ariſe ſtetp and rocks of various 
forms, ſonit reſembling towers; others pyramids, &e. 
fo perpendicwar, fmooth on the ſides, that 
they term to be works of att inſomuch that 
men, "cattle, &e. ard etaned 9 che help of 
ladders and ropes; and yet the tops of theſe rocks 
are obvered with woods, meatiows; fountains, fiſh- 
ponds,” Bre. which  eopiouſly ſupplies the ani- 
mals ſeated thereon with all the conveniencies of 
life, The moſt remarkable of theſe rocks is called 
Amba-Geſhen. It is prodigiouſſy ſteep, ir the 
form of a caſtle built of ſtone, and almoſt 


te; Its ſummit is about half a Portu- 
guefe league in breadth# and the cireumference at 
the bottom about half a day's journey. The aſcent 


at firſt is eaſy; hut s afterwurũs ſo ſteep that 
the Abaffine oxen, which will clamber like goats, 
muſt be craned up, and let down with ropes. 


have ruined their 


> Here the princes of the blood were formetly con- 


k fined; in lo cot 
Keep them 


—7 ſhruds and wilt 
with” an — ely ſuffcient to 
alive. There ts, acco' 7 Kircher, 
in this country, a rock- {b ** ollowed by 
that at a diſtanee it reſt A * 

1 8 glais; 


ectars, 


- <tifed that it is reckoned one of the ſt 


F ww 
+ and oppoſite to this another, on the top 
Fr nothing can be ſo ſoftly whiſpered but 
it may be heard a great way off, Between any 
2 mountains are vaſt abyſſes, whict 
appear very dreadful to the eye. 3:58 1 
AMBAMAR IAM, or AMmBaR a, the capital of 
Upper ÆZthiopia, or — —— on a lake, from 
which the 8 ſuppoſed to riſe. Lat. 13, 12, N. 
Long. 38, 14, E. IS Focal > ee 
3 AMBARRES, in Latin Ambarri, a people of 
ient Gaul, mentioned re in his Com- 
taries, They ſeem to have inhabited the dio- 
ſe of Maſcen and Charolois, in Burgundy. 

| AR, or ANMER, in Latin Ambra or Am- 
ber, a conſiderable river of Bavaria, in Germany; 
which, riſing in the S. W. part of this circle, about 
two leagues Fuxen, on the confines of Tyrol, 
forms a ſmall lake called Ammer-fee; and then 


flows N. N. E. by Landſperg and Dachan, to Noſ- 
burg; at. which place, or a little above Landſhut, 
it unites with the Iſer. | X*. 


AMBER, a river in r which 
runs into the Darwan, near Chrich-chaſdGm. 
| AMBERG-MOUNTAIN, in Eaſt-Gothland, a 
province of Sweden, two miles from Wadſtena, and 
is ſo high, that from its uppermoſt pie one may 
reckon nearly 50 churches in the adjacent country. 
About the middle of it is a flat ſtone, under which 
a king is ſaid to be buried. Ar 21907 10 
_  AMBERG; in Latin 
- La Foreſt, the Cantiebis of the ancients; and the 
capital of the Armalauſſi. It eee 
lis of the Upper or Bavarian palatinate, and fitu 
ated on the little river Wills or Ils. It was built 
about the year 1297, and walled round in 1326. 
Formerly it was ſubject to the dukes of Suabia, and 
given or ſold by them to the houſe. of Bavaria, to 
whom it is now ſubject. This town has conſide- 
rable privileges, which were ted it by the em- 


peror Robert. It lies convemently for traffic, be- 


ing almoſt in the center between Ratiſbon, Ingol- 


Rat, and Nuremberg. Its greateſt trade ariſes 


the jron-mines, and its manufactures, which are ſent 


down the Nabe to Ratiſbon andothercities. Its prin- 
cipal ornaments are the caſtle, armoury, and ral 
palace, being handſome ſtructures. It is ſo well for- 
rongeſt towns 
in Upper Germany. In Hog the Imperialiſts took 
it from the elector, who was put under the ban of 
the empire ſor taking part with France in the war 
then ing on 1 
his con tes. In the war of 1743, between the 
late 2 gy gr XA Giles VII. and 
the | ngary, Amberg, together with all 
the Upper palatinate, was taken by the Auftrians, 
Ke. in the ſervice of the ſaid queen. It lies 
miles N. of Ratiſbon. Lat. 49, 26, N. 2223 
 _ AMIBERLEY, a village in Suſſex, En 
: | 4 


ga, is, acco rding to 


gland, 4 


9 funday and October 29. 


— 44 


- = — RY - — „ 


te the former 


mentioned by Cæſar; 


X r 


miles from Arundel, 12 from Chicheſter, and gr 


from London; is a great thoroughfare from London 
| place, and ſtands on the river Arun. 
AMBERT, in Latin Amberta, a town of Lower 
Auvergue; in France, and the principal place of the 
little territory of Liuradois. It belongs to the mar- 
_ of Roche Baron, who is of the houſe of Roche- 
ducault. Ambert is conſiderable for its trade, eſpe- 
cially for its manufactory of paper and camblets. 
a "AMBIAN, in Latin Ambianum, a kingdom and 
town of AÆthiopia, near the lake of Zaiflan. It 


lies between —— of Bagmid and Quara. 
f dom 


: AMBFANCUTIVA, a king and town of 
Ethiopia; ſituated on the Nile, betwixt Nubia and 
the kingdom of Bagamedri. 


 AMBIATINUM, a town of Germany, near 
Coblentz; where the emperor Caligula was born. 


AMBIBANI, a _— of the ancient Gauls, 
uppoſed to be the ſame with 


that of Avranche, in Normandy; and the town of 


_ Ambie ſtill retains the name. 


- AMBLESIDE, in Latin Amboglanna, a market- 
town in Weſtmoreland, at the upper end of the 
Winander Meer, 2 50 miles from London. It has 
been formerly a large city, and a ſtation of the Ro- 
mans, many of whoſe coins and medals have been 
found here. It is noted for a conſiderable manu- 
facture in cloth, and a beautiful caſcade near it; its 
market, on Wedneſday, is well-ſtored with provi- 
fions.: It has two fairs, Wedneſday after Whit- 


-: AMBLETUSE, in Latin Ambletoſa, a ſmall 
town in the province of Picardy, France, on the 
Engliſh Channel; and has its on governor: it is 
alſo a free port. Lewis XIV. intended to have 
made a harbour in the road off Ambleteuſe, in 
which frigates of between 36 and 40 guns might 
lie; but this ſcheme has not hitherto been brought 
to bear, though it would not be difficult to put it 
i execution. The port bere is pretty good for 
middling veſſels. Since the aforeſaid defign of 


cleaning the harbour das been on foot, ſeveral houſes 


and inns have been built here, and ſome fortifica- 
tions raiſed. The harbour is defended by a large 
tower, on which is a battery of great guns, with a 
garriſon in it. In December 1688 landed at this 
place king James II. with the duke of Berwick, 
and a few other attendants, in his eſcape or Might 
from England, after abdicating the crown. It lies 
5 miles N. of Boulogne Lat. 49, 40, N. Long. I, 
9 

3” MBOGES.. See CAMARONES. 

' AMBOISE; in Latin Ambafia, or Caſtrum — 
baciacum, a town belonging to the government 
Touraine, in France, near the — the rivers 
Amaſſe and Loire, over the latter ai vhich there is 
here a ſme ſtone- bridge. It lies between Tours 
and. Blois, about 5 leagues or 15 miles 2 


— — 
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each, Here is a ſpacious caſtle built on a high 


' 


rock, in which king Charles VIII. was born, anno 


1470; and where he alſo entled his life in 1498, 


either by running againſt a door, or was killed, as 
others will have it, by a cannon-ball as he lay 
aſleep. 
Charles VIII. and his queen Anna; a very large 
pair of ſtag's horas, 10 feet high, and 8 broad from 
the tip of one horn to the other ; but theſe are not 
natural horns, but made of wood; beſides other 
curioſities. In this caſtle Lewis Xl. inſtituted the 
order of St. Michael in 1469 ; and in it alſo is a 


chapter. What has rendered this place ſtill more 


famous is a cruel execution which was done here in 
1560; 1200, moſt of them perſons of quality and 
rank, having been. hanged, drowned, or beheaded, 
whilſt the young king, Francis II. his mother, 
namely, Catherine de Medicis, and two brothers, 
with moſt of the ladies of the court, beheld this 
tragical ſcene from the balcony of the caſtle, Am- 
boiſe is the ſeat of an election, a royal tribunal, 
ſalt· magazine, foreſt- court, marſhalſea, &c. It 
contains two pariſhes, the one for the gentry, free- 
holders, officers, foreigners, and all their attend- 
ants : but the * are admitted for a year 
only; after which, if they be not gentlemen, — 
holders, or officers, they muſt remove to the other 
pariſh, which is for the burghers, or common peo- 
ple. It has four convents and an hoſpital. In this 


place firſt began the civil or Proteſtant wars of 


France in 1561, and gave riſe to the name of Hu- 
genots. Within, the city is an iſland, where Clo- 
vis and Alaric came to an interview. Lat. 47, 
25, N. 1, 30, E : 

AMBOSIA, a large and populous village in the 
kingdom of Portugal, on the road from Liſbon to 
Oporto, about a day's journey from the former city. 

AMBOULE, a very fertile. valley towards the 
eaſtern part of the iſland of Madagaſcar, on the Afri- 
can coaſt, N. of the province of Carcanoſſi. It yields 
BY ſtore of oil — ſeſamum, has mines of iron and 

cel, and abounds in excellent paſturage, which ren- 
ders the beef of that iſland very fat and palafable. In 
the neighbourhood is a hot well, good againſt cold 
liſtempers of the limbs, and about four fathom from 
a {mall river, the gravel of whichr is ſo hot, that 
there is no treading upon it, though the water be 
very cold. The natives are governed by a yoad- 
211, or black prince. It contains about men ; 


agabonds. 
AMBOYNA, one of the Molucca- iſlands in the 
Indies. It is commodiouſly ſituated about 100 
miles W. and by N. of the Banda-iflands, lying 
xtween theſe laſt and the Moluccas; and is re- 
arkable for being the. center of the commerce for 
umegs and cloves, which is entirely monopoliſed 
the Dutch Eaſt- india company. It is about 24 
Vor. J. — No. 6. * 


Here are likewiſe to be ſeen the ſtatues of | 


but very wicked, the place being an aſylum for al 
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leagues in circumference. The air is but indiffa- 
rent; and infefts the body with a ſcrophulous dif- 
order, not unlike che French-pox, except its not being 
ſo . and not corroding the bones. This diſorder 
is ſaid to be eaſily cured in the firſt ſtage; but very 
difficult, if allowed to proceed to any height. The 
iſland is fertile in millet, tobacco, ſugar, cocoa, po- 
tatoes, oranges, lemons, citrons, &c. Here is like- 


8. wiſe the ſago tree, a kind of palm, of the pith of 


which they make bread, and by cutting off one of 
the branches near the top the ſap will flow out : 
this juice is very ſweet, and will terment into a ſort 
of wine. A bitter root, called oubat, is made ule 
of to prevent it from- turning, otherwiſe it would 
ſoon grow ſour as vinegar. —— trees will yield 
30 quarts in 24 hours. The men wear large whil- 
ers, and but little hair upon their chin; and have 
only a flight piece of ſtuff wrapt round their middle. 
The women tie their hair in knots; the maids are 
bought of their fathers before they are married ;- 
and if the wife proves barren the marriage is diſ- 
ſolved. - Some of the natives are Mahometans, and 
ſome Chriſtians : but they are all ſaid to be lazy, * 


. deceitful, and treacherous ; and will rather die than 


leave their ancient cuſtoms. They make war with 
ſmall ſwift veſſels, in ſhape like dragons with re- 
gard to the head and tail. Their houſes - are built 
of bamboo-canes and ſago-trees. They fleep on 
mats. Their weapons are bows, and arrows, jave— 
lins, ſcymitars, and targets, They have likewiſe 
trunks, out of which they ſnoot poiſoned arrows. 
The women are very amorous ; and if Fog are de- 
ceived by their gallants, they give them a flow pol- 
ſon, which cauſes them to linger a great while be- 
fore they die. The inhabitants dealt fairly with 
our traders in their farſt voyages; but as foon ag 
the Dutch got footing, they treated us with their 
uſual inſolence. The principal town bas tô the 
W. of it a very fair bay, where is ſafe anchorage, 


and good ſhelter for ſhips; and it enters deep into» 


the country, ſo as to divide the iſland almoſt into 
two'parts. In this iſland ave ſeveral very good vil- 
lages. Amboyna was firſt diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe, who built a fort upon it, which was taken 
from them by. the Dutch in 1605. They did not, 
however, become maſters of the whole ifland-at 
once. The Engliſh had here five faQtories, which. 
lived under the protection of the Dutch caſtle; 
holding themſelves ſafe, in. reſpect of the friendſhip. 
between the two nations. Great differences had 
ariſen between the Dutch and Engliſh coloniſts in 
this part of the world; till at laſt, the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company applying to king James, a 
treaty was concluded in 6 which the con- 
cerns both of the Evglith and Dutch, were regu - 
lated, and certain meaſures agreed upon for pre- 
venting future diſputes. This was an additional 
ſecurity to the Engliſh ; and by virtue ↄf the ny 
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they continued two years in Amboyna trading with 
the Dutch. During 5 
differences ene which occaſioning mutual 
diſcontents, the complaints were ſent to Jatatra, 
in the iſland or Java. Major, to the council of de- 
fence of both nations there — but they not 


. 


agreeing, a ſtate of the cafe was ſent over to Eu- 


rope, to be decided by the Eaſt-India companies of 
doth nations; or, in caſe they ſhould not agree, by 
the king of England and the ſtates of Holland, 
According to an article in the treaty of 1619. But 
before theſe diſputes could be decided in a legal way, 
the Dutch at Amboyna thought proper to invent a 
report of a ꝓlot intended by Engliſh to ſurpriſe 
the Dutch fort, and deſtroy them. By this tranſ- 
action the clove- trade fell entirely into the hands 
of the Dutch ; and the more effectually to preſerve 
it, the company takes care to have all the clove- 
trees in the adjacent iſlands grubbed up. Some- 
times alſo, when the harveſt is very large, part of 
the produce of Amboyna itſelf is burnt. To pre- 
vent the rearing of cloves in of the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, or the inhabitants from ſelling them to 
rangers, the governor of Amb 
of His government with a fleet of curricurries, con- 
Aiſting ſometimes of 20, and at others of 30, 40, or 
0 fall This expedition is made with all the boy 

- imaginable, in order to gratify the pride and folly of 
the Indian chiefs. The true reaſon of their taking 
all this pains is, becauſe experience has ſhewn that 
ho contracts, however ſolemn, can prevent the in- 
Habitants of thoſe iſlands from ſelling their ſpice to 
* ſtrangers; and even now, frauds are ſo frequently 
_ © practiſed by the Dutch themſelves, though the com- 
pany is inexorable in puniſhing them, that the com- 

on people call the cloves galken-kruid, that is, the 
lows-ſpice. Beſides the cloves, coffee is alſo 


<ultivated here by the Duteh, and a gold mine has 


deen lately found out. This was diſcovered by the 


quantities of gold-duft that were waſhed from ſome 
untains by the torrents. Here alſo grows a kind 
of red-wood, which, beſides the beauty of its co- 
Tour, is exceedingly firm and durable; and, which 
is fill more remarkable, its grain is natuaally em- 
elliſhed with abundance of beautiful figures. Of 
is, wood they make tables, chairs, eſcrutoires, &c. 
for the principal perſons in the government, and 
the reſt is fol} all ovet the Indies at a very extrava- 
ant rate. Amboynag is divided into two parts, 
VIZ. a 1 leſſer peniuſula. The former, 
' called Hiton, is 12 leagues in length, and 2 and a 
balf broad. In this the Dutch have no leſs than 5 
e ſtrong redoubts, mounted with can- 
non. The other is called Leytimor, © Fre opp in 
whi 


length, and one and a half broad, ch is the 


ſouthern part of the iſland; on this ftands the fort 


_ of Vittoria, which is the refidence of the gover- 


this time, however, ſeveral 


makes the tour 
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| gor and his council, compoſed of 15 gentlemen or 


 koned the beſt ſettlement in the Eaſt-Indies, neu 


their ſommers here, as they did their winten 


. 
merchants. Thie fortreſs is a ſquare, the fampary 
mounted wirh 60 pieces of brats cannon, and the 
garage uſually compoſed of 600 men. It is 0 
ſtrong by nature and art as to be in a manner im- 
— able ; and fo effectually does it command the 

ur, that no veſſel could come in or go on 
without being funk by the cannon, if the governy 
choſe. The inhabitants of Amboyna are computed 
at 70;000 or 80,000, of whom but a fmall number 
are Dutch ; and this _ them to be continually 

n their guard, and 'to keep a competent number 
of troops in each of their forts, particularly in tlat 
of Middleburgh, which ftands upon the iſthmy, 
that connects theſe peninſulas. This ifland is rec. 


to Batavia. It has been taken and re- taken ſcyeri 
times by the Dutch, Portugueſe, and Spaniards, |1 
this iſland are many high and ſteep mountains, with 
ſprings of freſh-water ; and in the valleys are fine 
walks made by rows of trees. The inhabitant 
who live on the hills have not yet ſubmitted to the 
Dutch. The weapons of this and the neighbour 
ing iſlands are nearly alike. Their houſes are buil 
tow, as the country is ſubject to earthquakes. A 
Dutch folio was printed here in 1705, with yo 
plates repreſenting the natural. curioſities of thi 
Hand. We are told captain Hamilton that 
no leſs than go Dutch Proteſtant churches are to 
be met with in Amboyna ; the converts having in- 
creaſed vaſtly fince the education of. fome Ambor- 
neſe youth in the univerſities of Holland, and ther 
return hither with charch-orders.' Lat. 3, 46, K 


Long 126 Z (49% | 
AMBRACTA, anciently a city of enn i 
European Turky, which-gave its name to the nei. 
bouring gulph; about a day's journey from Aria 
or PArra, and ftill called by the'country-peop! 
Ambrakia, though now only a village, about a mil 
from the ſea, juſt at the bottom of the bay. Kiny 
Pyrrhus kept his court in this place, and Auguſlu 
called it Nicopolis after his naval victory off 
Mare Antony. Here is a kane, which ſerves 5! 
. for lodging the merehandiſe brovgi 
her. 

AMBR ACTAN-GU LPH, fituated between ge 
iſlands of Corcyra and Cephalonia. Into this gulls 
failed Mare Antony's fleet juſt before the buttle 
Actium. 87 | 

AMBRAS, Amr as, or O NMRA A, a town of I) 
rel, in Auſtria, with a pleafant and ſtrong caſtle d 
fort of the ſame name; ſo called from the deſign 
it, which was a ſhady ſummer-houſe. The late 


is delightfully fituated, at the end of a fine fan 


overlooking che Jun; The apartments have bo- 
little more left than the bare walls; though forme 
ly they were fitted up with ſumptuous furnt® 
for the archdukes of Auſtria, who uſed to ſpend 
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entire body 


- fown, on its &. fide, is the famous monaftery of 


S. E. from Inſpruck. Lat. 47, 11, N. Long. gr, 


de dioceſt of Uzez, in Lower 


A M 


nſpruck. It is adorned with ſuch a vaſt vaflet 


* 


of ſtatues, medals, &c. that in 1601 a W 3 
6 paſs 


was printed; giving an account of them, 


over the immenſe treaſure here in gold and precious 
ſtones ; the ſeveral princes ranged ot horſeback, 
in all their rich old tilting accouttements, and a 
variety of other remarkable things, we cannot 
omit the atmour of Charles IX. king of France, 


and the ſtatue of Francis I. on horſeback, in plaiſ- 


ter, exactly repreſenting him in his armour, and 
his horſe itt his trappings, juſt as he was taken at 
the battle of Pavia; hkewtfe the armour of ſeveral 
emperors; kings, and princes, with the picture of 
each drawn to the life, juſt by ir. In ſhort, here 
are abundance of ſpoils ard trophies, taken in 
ſome of the moſt important victories obtained by 
the houſe of Auſtria for 2 or 300 years paſt ; par- 
ticularly the effigies of two Turkiſh bathaws on 
horſeback, with the coſtly habits and harneſs in 


which they were taken, embelliſhed with gold, fil- 


ver, and precious ftones. Among the collection 
of rarities is the trunk of an oak, incloſing the 


iſhed in the ſnow, and upon à thaw: being 
rought down'by a totrent from the neighbouring 


hills, and covered with mud, was firft 8 7 | 
0 


the roots, which, as the tree grew, forced it 
degrees up into the trunk. Noah's rainbow is 
N painted on otie of the cielings that the 
great duke of Tuſcany offered r00,900. -crowns 
rit: Here is alfo a good library, and a gall 
full of bufts.” The chatellan, ot Keeper of t 
caftle, who is generally ſome invalid, comes pur- 
poſely from aw 14g to ſhew the apartments to 
ſtrangers; at which time hie is always attended 


pence for his troubſe. This caſtle was once a feat 


of a deer, which is fuppoſed to have 
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the 


_ with a ſtrong guard, and expects a ſuitabſe recom- 


of the counts bearing the ſame name, and is now 


fabje&t to the emperor A little way from the 


Wilheim; which ſee. Ambras-ftands' about a mile 


 AMBRES, a little town belonging to the dio. 
ceſe of Caſtres and government of Languedoc, in 
France. It is a marquiſate, the proprietor of which 
is ſubje& to the Barons, who have a ſeat and voice 
in the provincial diet. | 
AMBRESBURY. See AmzspuryY. n 

AMBRIERES, a ſmall town belonging to Upper 
Maine, one of the three ſubdiviſions of the province 
and government of Maine with Perche, It is a 
marquifate. | 

A OTSE, (St.) a ſmall town belonging to 
| Languedoe, and 
Eby 29g of this laſt name, in France. It is 
Utuated on the river Ceſe. 
AMBRONE8&, a Gauliſſi people who lived near 
ning | 4 


AM 


the foot of the Aſpy/"betiveen S wiſſerland and Pros 
ce in Yaded' the Roman tetritories in 


vence. 
conjunction with the Olmbri and Teutbnes; but 
were defeated with grene flaugliter by Marius about 
ot years before Chriſt, I heir weren, wie had 
ſtaid during the engagement in à kind of forti- 
fleation made win thi? carts, on ſeeing theid 
huſbands flying, and the Romans at their heels; 
armed theth ſaves with wes, and, grafting with 
their teeth, fen wich fury on che purfuers and 
purſued: Their firſt rage being ſpent, they deſired 


to ſurrender themſelves, upon the ſingle —_— | 


that their chaſtity ſhovld not be violated z but 
uitable requeſt being denied, they firſt killed their 
children, and then themſelves, not one remaining 
alive ont of the Whole multitude. | 
AMBROSE, a town of Piedmont; - in Upper 
Italy; on the Porte. Tt 
not far from the fanidus'a of St. Michael d'E- 
cluſe, one of the prinei pu of the Benedictine order, 
or which many others depend. Lat. 4, ), N. 
Lone. 14, E. anni ieee 2 I 
AMR SE-ISLAND; a ſmall ifland laid down 
in ſome of the naſt #pproved charts. and particus 


( "ogy mentioned in Mr, Robertſon's Elements of 
20. It Was —— over, in 1567, by 


ion, isWying in g. te g 36. W. long. 82, 
Captain Carteret, wit au that he con» 
clades it. to have n &tifterice as he could not diſk 
cover land any where near that place- 5 


9 AMBRUN;'6r Base, id Latin Eburodu- 


num, Ebtodunum, ot Kbredunum, the capital of 
HAIR of Ambrunois er of the Alpes Maris 
timæ, belonging to the Delphinats, in the 
overnment 0 Davphity, i France. It is x fniall 
t pretty 8 on a ſteep rock 
almoſt inz&fMthle, on the ſide of the river Durance, 
which runs at the fobt᷑ of it: It was taken by prince 


Tt is fituared near Sofa, and 


Eugene in 1602. The: eity is very: thin of people 


though it is the ſeat of a 
of an-arthbiſlisp; who ſtiles kreviſelf-prince and count 
of Ampbrun, and barony of Gullleſtre and Beaufort. 
Half of che lordfhip arid* jutifliaion of the city 
belongs to him. His ſuffragans are the biſhops of 
Digne, Graſſe, Vence, Glandeve, and Senen ; alſo 
Nice, in Piedmont. His annual revenue amounts 
to 22, 000 livres, and he . tax of 2400 florins 
to the court of Rome. palace is. the fineſt 
ſtructure in the city, aud fituated in the higheſt 
part of it. Beſides the cathedral here are five pa- 


riſh-churches, a 8 — a _— R 
. 0 griero!, "Lat 


Capuchins. It lies 44 miles 
44, 10, N. Long. 26, 5. E. | 
| AMBRUNORS. of Empgtonots, one of the 
ſeven territories e the Upper Delphinate, 
in the government of Dauphiny, in France, of 
which Ambrun is its capital; which ſee. It is 


fituated om the $; of Briartconnoisy — w 
: es 


royal balltiwie and the ſee 


1 
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- Jordſhip.of the- City, where, as has been already 


city of Spoleto, a d 


- 


% 


* 


* 
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er med 
d in 16, 16, S. lat. and 168, 20, E.! 
ping ia 6, 15,' S. lat. and 168, 20, E. long. - 


„a town of Limburg, a province of the 


it is part ſandy, and part very fertile. ers is a 
groat 9 ſea-doga. Lat. 53, 30, N. Long. 


Cumberland, county on N. Prince 


LA, — Ameria, or Emilia, « Gall 


aſtical State, in Mid-Italy. It is ſituated on a hill 
r 
y the o ers: and Fliny, tollowing Cato, 
ſays it was built 964 years before the. war of Per- 
ſeus. The ſeveral ruins of it ſtill extant bear evi- 
dent marks of its antiquity. It is the ſee of a bi- 
Mop, who is immediately ſuhject to the pope. The 
territory about it abounds in corn, wine, oil, and 
all ſorts of fruit. Amelia ſtands five miles from 
— ky wg Tod and; 25 S.W. "wy 
cit eto. 42, 40, N. 13, 20, E. 

A MERICA, the fourth general Ke of the 
terraqueous globe, the other three being Europe, 
Aſia, and * It is the wet, and in ſome 
reſpects the richeſt, of all the four. America was 
the laſt diſcovered and known, as well as in all 
probability the laſt peopled: for, whatever ſome 
authors may have fondly imagined, that this vaſt 
land, or at leaſt ſome tracts of it, were known 
to king Solomon, yet it is evident that neither the 
facred records, nor the ancient hiſtorians, have ever 
mentioned, or 
this part of the globe. We therefore may fafely 
join with the greateſt part of authors, that Ame- 
rica continued unkndwn from the creation, quite 


* 
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ar to have had any notion of 


ſailor, and an excellent mathematician, 
nand and I ſabella, the then king and queen af Spain, 


ſpired him with ſuch a deſire of m 


eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, which 


to the year of the Chriſtian zra 1492, when it was 
ficſt diſcoyered by the ever memorable Chriſtopher 
Columba, Columbus, or more properly, according 
to ſome, Colon, a native of Genoa, a very expert 


though that gallant adventurer had not the honour 
of calling this new world by his own name. In 
Columbus's firſt voyage he contented» himſelf with 


. diſcovering ſeveral of the Lucayo or Bahama iſlands, 
with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola. But fortune 


gave it to ane of his ſucceſſors, Americ or Ameri- 
cus Veſpucio, a Florentine by birth, who, in 1497, 
was ſent thither by Emanuel king of Portugal, in 
order to carry on the diſcoyeries begun * olum- 
bus; when Gali directly from E. to W. he fell 
upon that part only which lies S. of the 50 | 
he arrogantly and unjuſtly aſſumed to himſelf the 
glory of being the firſt ,uropean, who diſcover- 
ed p 3 new world, and of calling it by his own 
name; but it was not till 1519, that the extremity 
of the continent was diſcovered by a celebrated Por- 
2 navigator, whoſe true name was Fernando 
e Magalhaens, by the Spaniards called Hernando 
M es, and by the French Magellan, from 
whom the ſtraits between the ſouthern point of the 
continent and the iſland of Terra del Fuego take 
their name. Bartholemew, the brother of Colum- 
bus, who had been ſent to our king Henry VII. in- 
aki his ſubjects 

harers in the advantages of this new-tound world, 
that he ſent, John Cabot, a Venetian, who was a man 


of equal kill and courage with him, to go in queſt of 


it. His charter from that prince bore date in the 
year 1496, and in the year following he and his 
three ſons diſcovered Newfoundland ; from hich, 
ſailing along the coaſt of America, he came as far 
as the Cape of Florida. So that whatever title the 
Spaniards may claim to this new world, ours is 
not only equal, but ſuperior, even jf we 
aſide the previous agreement between our king Hen- 
ry and the ſaid Bartholemew, in his brother's 


name. For if a ey; poſſeſſion, and im- 


provement, 2 a good right, ours is at leaſt — 
to theirs. Bur if, as the Spaniards pretend, a diſco- 
very without taking poſſeſſion, be a ſufficient title, 
then ours to the main-land muſt of courſe be better 
than theirs : and thus much may ſerve for the diſ- 


covery of this new part of the globe. With regard 


to that of its ſeveral kingdoms, nations, and par- 
ticular ay hou of them by the Europeans, they 
will be beſt ſeen under their reſpective heads in 
this work. This vaſt country is bounded on the 
ates it from 
Europe and Africa; on the weſt, by the Pacific 
ocean, or great South ſea, by which it is ſeparated 
from Aſia. On the ſouth, it is bounded by the 
Frozen ocean. But its boundaries towards the 
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north have pover been aſcertained ; nor is it deter- 
mined whether the northern parts of America join 
tothoſe of Europe and Aſia or not. As far as it is 
known, America extends from Lat. 80, N. to 56, S. 
and from 25 ta 170, Long. W. from London; ity 
length being between $ooo and 9000 miles, and its 
greateſt breadth 5200. America is by no means of 
equal br throughout its whole extent; but is 
divided into two great continents, called North 
and South America, by an iſthmus 1509 miles 
long, and which at Darien, about Lat, g, N. is 
only 69 miles over. This iſthmus forms, with the 
northern and ſouthern continents, a vaſt gulph, in 
hich lie a great number of iſlands, called the Weſt 
Jadies, in contradiſtinction to the eaſtern 
Aſia, which are called the Eaſt Indies. Between 
the New World and the Old there are ſeveral 
very ſtriking differences; but the moſt remaxka - 
ble is the general predominance of cold throughout 
the whole extent of America, Though we cannot, 


North America are conſtantly cover 
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- occaſion ſuch an enormous difference in the degree 


of cold. The reaſon why fuch large tracts in 
with ſnow, 


is probably the prodigious number and ſlze of its 
mountains, greatly excovding what are to be found 


on the eaſtern continent, 


* eſt regions; and they 


e tops of high moun 
tains are always exceſſively cold, even in Fe warm 

neceffatity keep off the el 
of the ſun in ſummer from large tracts of ground, 
For this reaſon, they naturally produce cold fum-- 


mers; but they alſo afford ſhelter to the trees and 


which is a very ſtrong proof of the greater cold of 


s of © the Aſiatic winters than the North American, will 


other vegetables in winter; fo that wood is found 


* 
- 


in America much farther north than in Atta. Thi 


appear from the following account of the climate 
of North America, contraſted with that of the 


| eaſtern coaſt of Aſia, © The American land is in 


in any country, determine the preciſe degree of | 


heat, merely by the diſtance from the equator ; be- 
cauſe the eleyation above the ſea, the nature of the 
ſoil, &c. affect the climate; yet, in the ancient 
continent, the heat is much more in proportion to 


the vicinity, to the equator, than in any part of j 


America. Here the N of the frigid zone ex- 
nds over half that which ſhould be temperate by 
its poſition; Even in thoſe latitudes, where the 


a much better ſtate, with regard to climate, than 
the farthermoſt part of EN it lies near the 
ſea, and has every where high mountains, ſome of 
which are covered with perpetual ſnows for that 
country, when its qualities are compared with 


thoſe of Aſia, has by far the advantage. The 


mountains of that part of Aſia are every where 
ruinous and cleft; from whence they have, long 
ſince, loſt their conſiſtency, and likewiſe their in- 
ward warmth ; upon which account they have no 


: good metal of any kind; no wood nor herbs grow 


winter is ſcarcely felt on the old continent, it 


ns with great ſeverity in America, though du- 


reigns 
MEH e 

in. the New World, confine itſelf to the temperate 
zones, but extends its influence to the — 
alſo, conſiderably miti ating the exceſs of its heat. 
Along the eaſtern, coaſt the climate, though more 


iod. Nor does this cold, prevalent * 


there, except in the valleys, where is ſeen 

bruſh- Wood and ſtiff herbs. On the contrary,.the- 
mountains of America are firm, and covered on 
the ſurface, not with moſs, but with fruitful earth. 


or mold; and therefore, from the foot to the very 


ſimilar to that of the torrid zone in other youre of 3 


the earth, is nevertheleſs conſiderably milder than 
in thoſe countries of Aſia and Africa which. lie in 
the ſame latitude. From the ſouthern tropic to the 
extremity, of the Americap continent the cold is ſaid 
2 much greater than in parallel northern. lati= 
udes even o 
ble difference-between: the climate of the new con- 
tinent and the old, various cauſes have been aſſigned 
N different authors. | 
North America certainly appears colder to thoſe 
who have viſited it. than the correſponding places 
Europe, yet we have no proof that the colds in 
t part of the world are abſolutely ſuperior to 
1 1 by. war 3 . 22 we 72 
ell tuppole any degree of cold ſuperior to what, 
has been felt in Siberia, At Albany-fort, on 
Hudſon's-bay, ſituated in, Lat. 53, 20. N. the ther- 
ometer in winter 1775 ſtood at 28; below. o. 
Was certainly very, great, but far inferior to 
—_—_ and it cannct be 


Siberian cold in Lat. 
thought, that the ſmall . 


Na. 7 


America itſelf. For this ſo remarka- « 


top, they are decked with thick and very fine trees. 
At the foot of them grow WA to dry 
places, and not to marſhy ones; beſides that, for 
the moſt part, thoſe plants are of the ſame large 


neſs and appearance both on the lower grounds and 
on the very tops of the mountains, by reaſon that 


there is every where the ſame inward heat and 


moiſture. But in Aka there is ſo great a difference 


between them, that of one kind of plants growing” 
there, one would be apt to make ſeveral kinds, 


one did not obſerve a rule, which holds generally, 


Though. the climate of & with regard to thoſe places, viz. that, in lower 


grounds, herbs grow twice as large as on the moun- 


) tains, In America, even the ſoa- ſnores, at Lat. 50, 


. diſtance of 30 verſtes; and; with. regard 
trees, on the river Kamſchatka, they 
tance of 50 verſtes or more from its mouth. At 


Oo . . 
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are woody ; but in Kamſchatka, at Lat. 51;. no- 


place ſet with ſmall willows and alder- trees is found, 


nearer than 20 verſtes from the ſea plantations: or 
woods of birch- trees are, for. the moſt part, at the 
to. pitch 
are at the diſ- 


62, there is no wood at Kamſchatka. In- Stellers 


opinion, from the aforementioned latitude of Ame 


rica, the land extends as far as 70, and farther ; * 


ns 
3 
4 
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the chief cauſe of the aforeſaid growth of woods in 


that country is the cover and ſhelter it has from 
the weſt. On the other hand, the want of wood 
bn the Kamtſchadalian ſhores, eſpecially on the 
ſhore of the Penſhinian-ſea, doubtleſs comes from 


a ſharp horth-wind, to which it is much expoſed. . 
That thoſe parts which lie from the Lopatka, far- 


ther to the north, are more woody and fruitful, is 
owing to Cape Tchukotſki, and the land that has 
been obſerved over againſt it, by which thoſe parts 


are ſheltered from the ſharp winds, For this rea- 


ſon. alſo fiſh come up the rivers of America earlier 
than thoſe of Kamtſchatka. The 20th of July 
there has been obſerved a great plenty of fiſh in 
thoſe rivers ; whilſt at Kamtſchatka it is then but 
the beginning of an abundant fiſhery,” —In' the 


ſouthern hemiſphere the water bears a much larger 
| proportion to the land than in the notthern, From 


the chart prefixed to captain Cook's Voyages it a 
contained between 


pears that the whole f 


- ſouth pole and 30 of lat. all round the globe, is 


entirely vccupied by the ocean, except a ſmall 

art of S6uth-Arhefica, a fill ſmaller part of Afri- 

a, the iſlands of New- Zealand, and a very incon- 
fiderable portion of New-Holland. Here, accord- 
ing to'whiat we have advanced, a pefpetual winter 
ought to take place; and for a great part of the 
ſpace it actually does ſo. In 1766, OR: zoth, 
commodore Byron, while in lat. 35, 50, S. found 
the weather as cold as in the ſame month in Eng- 
land. In 1566, Nov. 12, captain Wallis found it 
very cold in lat. 30, S. though the month of No- 


vember in that climate correſponds to that of May 


with us. In 1769, 2 captain Cook's peo- 
ple complained of cold in ? 47, 17, S. and were 
clothed in their winter-garments ; though this was 
the month which cotreſponds to July with us, and 
conſequently the watmeſt in the whole year: nay, 
on the 16th of this month, Mr. Banks and Dr. So- 
Iandet having gone aſhore on Tierra del Fuego, 


- 


gland, they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm 
of ſnow ; and the cold was fo exceſſi ve as to kill 
two of their attendants.” In 1770, March 18, cor- 


Tying in a ſouth-latitude correſponding” to that 
of En 


reſponding to the ſame 32 in September with us, 
E 


the whole country of New-Zealand, in lat. 4% 
4, S. was covered with ſnow, In November 1772, 
captain Cook's people put on their winter-dreſs in 
lat. 4a, S. and on December 5, correſponding to 
eine day of June in this country, the thermo- 
meter, ſunk to 38 during the night - and ſome ſhow 
fell next morning. Five days after, having advanced 
as far as lat. 49, 45 8. the thermometer ſunk to 32, 
and freſh water began to freeze aboard their ſhip. 


The next motniog they fell in with ice floating on 
the ſea. Proceeding ſtill to the ſouthward, they were 
ſtopped in lat. 67, 15, S. by field-ice, ſuch as is met with 
in the high northern latitudes, only much thicker. 


Ship-cove, in Queen 


When they had once fallen in with the ice, It dow 
not appear that the cold had greatly increaſed ; for 
though they afterwards proceeded as far as 71, 10,8. 
the weather was far from being intolerable ; for in 
that latitude, on January goth, 1774, the thermo. 


meter ſtood only at 33. We ſhall conclude this 
ſubje& with ſome obſervations made by Mr. For. 


ſter on the climate of different places in the ſouthern 


hemiſphere. The following is an account of the 


clitnate of Ne- Zealand in November 1773— 
« Scarce a day paſſed without heavy ſqualls of wind, 
which hurtied down with redoubled velocity from 
the mountains; and ſtrong ſhowers of rain, which 
retarded all our occupations. e air commonly 
was cold and raw, vegetation tnade flow adyances, 
and the birds were only found in the yalleys ſhel- 
tered from the chilling ſouthern blaſt. is kind 
of weather in all likelihood prevails throughout the 
winter; ant likewiſe far into the middle of ſum- 
mer, without a much greater degree of cold in the 
former, or of warmth fn the latter ſeaſon. Iſlands 
far from any continent, or at leaſt not ſituated near 
a cold one, ſeem in to have an uniform tem- 
perature of air, owing perhaps to the ocean which 
every where ſurrounds them. It appeafs, from the 
meteorological journals kept at Port Egmont, on 
the Falkland-iſlands, that the extremes of the great- 
eſt cold and the greateſt heat obſerved there through- 
out the year do not exceed 30 oh Fahrenheit's ſcale. 
The latitude bf that port is 51, 25, S. and that of 
Charlotze's-Sound, only 41, 

This conſiderable difference of ſite will natu ! 
make the climate infinitely milder than that © 

Falkland's-Iſlands, but cannot affect the general hy- 


potheſis concetning the temperature of all iſlands; 


and the immenſe height of the mountains in New- 
Zealand, ſome of which are covered with ſnow 
throughout the year, doubtleſs contributes to re- 
—_ the air, ſo as to aſſimilate it to that of the 
Falkland's-ifles, which are not ſo high.“ Tierra 
del Fuego, the ſouthern extremity of America, is 
thus deſcribed. © On the 2d of ber, 1774, 


after a ſhort calm we had a freſh breeze, which con- 


tinued to blow without intermiſſion, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of velocity, till the 18th, when we 
made the land alittle after midnight, near Cape 
Deſeado, on one of the weſtermoſt iſlands of Tier- 
ra del Fuego. The part 'of the world which was 
now in fight had a very unfavourable aſpect. About 

o'clock in the morning we ran along it, and found 
it for the greateſt part hid in a thick haze. The 
parts near us ſeemed to be ſmall iſlands, which, 


though not very high, were however very black, 


and almoſt entirely barren. - Beyond them we 
ſaw ſome broken high lands, which wete cove 
with ſnow almoſt to the water's- In the af- 


. ternoon we paſſed the iſland upon which Cape Noit 
is ſituated, mentioned by M. Frezier, We w_ 
"1; | | 4 
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many „r. iſlands from the place where we made 
the coaſt to Cape Noir; and ſhould perhaps have 
ſeen many more if the weather had not been ve 
hazy. We found the land to all appearance mock 
more compact after paſſing Cape Noir; and the 
next morning, December 19, in particular, the 
coaſt ſeemed to he entirely connected; the moun- 
tains foſe to a much greater height immediately 
from the ſea - ſide, and were covered with ſnow in 
every part. The wind gradually leſſened, and to- 
wards nooh we were entirely becalmed, having the 
fineſt ſunſhine and mild weather. It was very 
amuſing to us to meet with mild weather in the 
heighbourhood of that tempeſtuous tape, of which 
the name alone has affrighted the mariners ever 
fince lord Anſon's voyage. The deſtruction of 
valgar prejudices is of ſo thuth ſervice to ſcience, 
and to mankind in general, that it cannot fail of 
giving pleaſure to every one ſenſible of its benefits, 
We Pal this day the thermometer at 48 ; which, 
conſidering the Neighbourhood of the huge heaps 
of ſnow on ſhore, was very moderate. is 
of the world has been called | | 
tion by the navigators who firſt viſited it, and ſeems 
fully to deſerye the op Here we diſco- 
yered nothing but vaſt mountains, of which the 
fpiry funimits were every where covered with eter- 
nal ſnow. Along the ſea, the neareſt rocks were 
clear of ſow; but black, and deſtitute of grafſe 
and ſhrubbery. Some inlets appeared in different 
parts, where a few iſlands ſeemed to have a cover- 
ing of green. We ſtood in to one of theſe in the 
evening, having obtained an eaſterly breeze. A 
huge perpendicular wall of rock formed its weſtern 
entrance; and captain Cook called it the Vork - 
Minſter, having diſcovered a ſtrong reſemblance 
between that G 
otic rock. Tt lies in 55, 30, S. and 70, 2 
Along the coaſt we found regular ſoundings; but 
in the mouth of the inlet we could not reach the 
bottom with 10 fathom of lines, This circum- 
ftance had already happened to us before at Duſk y- 
Bay (New-Zealand) ; but, as we ſaw a very ſpa- 
cious ſound before us, we ventured to ſtand on, 
amidſt different rude iſtands; an which the fum- 
mits of the hills were ſometimes capped with ſnow. 
After being much retarded by calms, we arrived 
about 9 o'clock in a ſmall cove, indifferently ſhel- 


tered either from wind or ſea; but a welcome place' 


of refuge; on account of the approach of night. 

next morning captain Cook, &c, went in a 
boat in queſt of a more ſafe and convenient an- 
chorage. We only rowed round a ſingle point of 
the i under which our ſhip lay, 33 
diately found a fine cove ſheltered from all winds 
and perfectly land- locked, with a little rill of water 
and a ſhrubbery. The weather was mild, conſi- 


tering the climate; and ſeveral birds were heard ou 


the Coaſt of Deſola- 


othic building and this my cha- 
g, W. 
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ſhore. We found many little clefts, which cannot 
2 be called valleys, where a few ſhrubs of 
ifferent ſpecies ſprung up in a thin layer of 
ſwampy ſoil, being defended againſt the violence of 
ſtorms, and expoſed: to the genial influence of re- 
verberated ſun-beams. The rock, of which the 
whole iſland conſiſted; is a coarſe granite, compoſed 
of felds-path, quartz, and black mica or glimmer. 
This rock is in moſt places entirely naked, without” 
the ſmalleſt vegetable particle; but wherever the 
rains or melted ſnows have waſhed together ſome 
little rubbiſh and other particles in decay, it is co- 
vered with a coating of minute plants, in growth 
like moſſes ; which, forming a kind of turt about 
an inch or more in thickneſs, very eaſily ſlip away 
under the foot, having no firm hold. on the we, 
In ſheltered places a few other plants thrive among 
theſe moſly Hacks ; and theſe at laſt form a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſoil for the nutriment of ſhrubs, 
eſpecially in ſuch ſpots as I have mentioned be- 
fore. Thread as theſe rocks appeared, yet almoſt 
every plant e gathered on them was new to us; 
and ſome ſpecies were remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers, or their ſmell. Early the next morn 
ing captain Cook ſet out to take bearings in the 
ſound, and we took that opportunity to examine ita 


natural productions. The ſound is very ſpacious, 


and furrounded to the. north and eaſt by ſeveral 
ranges of high mountains, which ſtem covered with 
permanent ſnow and ice. On entering this ſound, 


and taking notice of its dreary deſolate 9 e, 
terra tel 


we had ſuppoſed that the natives of 


Fuego never touch upon this inhoſpitable part, but 
e themſelves to the neighbourhood. of tlie 


Tierra del Fuego; but it ſeems that human nature 
is capable of withſtanding the greateſt inclemencies 
of weather, and of fupporting its exiſtence alike in 
the burning ſands of Africa and in the frozen ex- 
tremities of the globe. We landed on ſeveral other 
iſlands, from whence we had a moſt extenſive proſ- 
pe& acroſs the ſound, which looked wild and hor- 
rid in its wintery dreſs. This was, however, the 
firſt ſummer month of theſe regions; moſt of the 


plants we ſaw were in flower, and the birds were 


every where brin ing up their young. From 
thence we may eaſily form an adequate idea of the 
torpid ſtate of thefe regions, where the ſun- beams 


cannot melt the ſnow'at a ſeaſon when their influ- 


ence is the ſtrongeſt. The farther we advanced 
from the ſea the more ſnow appeared on the moun- 


tains. In ſome places we ſaw caſcades and ſtreams 


' guſhing down o F 
' rays of the fun took effect by being frequently re- 


down over the ſnow, eſpecially where the 


fledted. We found a moſt beautiful cove on this 


' coaſt, which formed a circular baſon, where the 


water was fmooth and tranſparent as a mirror. All 


the lower parts were fringed with trees, which 8 
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ced upright on the head; by that means 
"go uy — a end to the French head» 
—.— of the laſt century. There was but one 
ſingle perſon among them, who had a ſmall piece 
of a guanaco'sſkin ſewed on his ſeal-ſkin to lengthen 
it. e children were perfectly naked; and, like 
their mothers, huddled continually about the fire, 
in each canoe, ſhivering.continually with cold, and 
rarely uttering any other word than Peſſeray, which 
ſometimes ſounded like a word of endearment, and 
ſometimes feemed to be the expreſſion of complaint. 
Thoſe of the men who had come on deck ſpoke a 
few other words, which contained many conſo- 
nants and gutturals, *. the Il of the Welſh; 
and all ſeemed to liſp very ſtrongly, which con- 
tributed to make them wholly unintelligible. They 
accepted trifles, ſuch as beads, without ſeeming to 


value them; but, at the ſame time, they alſo gave 


away their own arms, or even their ragged ſeal- 
{kins, without the leaſt concern; their whole cha- 
racter being the ſtrangeſt compound of- ſtupidity, 
indifference, and inactivity.“ From this deſcrip- 
tion of the country and inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego, we might reaſonably enough conclude that 
no ſpot on earth can be in a more wretched ſtate, 
unleſs it lies much nearer the ſouth-pole : but bad 
as this country is, it appears to profit conſiderably 
by the neighbourhood of the continent of South- 
America; ; ſmall iſlands lying at a great diſtance 
from the continent, and nearly in the ſame lati- 
tude with Tierra del Fuego, are in a much worſe 
ſtate; as evidently. appears from the deſcription 
given by our author of South Georgia and ſouthern 

ule.—1774, January 16th. We had very cold 
weather all this time, thermometer being 344, and 
great falls of ſnow covering our decks. This morning 
we had ſight of the land again, and found its moun- 
tains of a yaſt height, covered with loads of ſnow and 
ice, in moſt places down to the water's edge. The 
only parts which were clear of ſnow were a few 
black and barren cliffs, and particularly ſome huge 
hollow rocks, that 

er their wave-worn baſis bow'd. SHAKESPEARE. 
Towards the ſouth end of this land we ſaw ſeveral 
law iſlands, like the New-year's iſlands, which ap- 
peared to have ſome verdure upon them; and were 
therefore called the Green-iſlands. As it had been 
the main object of our voyage to explore the high 
ſouthern latitudes, Mr, Forſter ſuggeſted to captain 
Cook that it would be proper to name this land after 
the monarch who had ſet on foot our expedition 
folely for the improvement of ſcience, and whoſe 
name ought therefore to be celebrated in both he- 
miſpheres. It was accordingly honoured with the 
name of Southern Georgia ; which will give it im- 
portance, and continue to ſpread a luſtre over it 
which it cannot deriye from its barrenneſs and drea- 
] appegrance.— In the afternoon we ſaw two rocky 
; Vo. I. — No. 7. . 
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iſlands” at the north end of ia, which lay 
about a league aſunder, and were of a dull bl 

colour, We ſteered towards them, and about 5 
o'clock. paſſed in the middle between them. The 
northermoſt was a craggy clitf, nearly perpendieu- 
lar, which contained the neſts of many thouſand 
ſhags, and was named Willis's-ifland : it is ſituated 
in 54, S. and 38, 25, W. The ſouthernmoſt ſloped 
gradually to the weſtward, being covered on that 
tide with ſome graſs, and with innumerable flocks of 
birds of all ſorts, from the largeſt albatroſſes down 


to the leaſt petrels; for which reaſon it was named 


Bird-iſland. Great numbers of ſhags; penguins; 
divers, and other birds played about, and ſettled in 
the water around us; this cold climate ſeeming to 
be perfectly agreeable to them. Several porpoiſes 
were likewiſe noticed, and many ſeals, which pro- 
bably came to breed on theſe unhoſpitable ſhores. 
We ran along the north-eaſt coaſt of the land till 
it was dark, when we brought to, and did not re- 
fume our courſe: till the next morning at three 
o'clock. The aſpect of the land was extremely un- 
promiſing; the mountains were the moſt cr 
we had ever ſeen, and formed many ſharp points, de- 
tween which the intervals were filled with ſnow. We 
paſſed a bay, which, from the numbers of low green 
iſlands in it, was named the Bay of Iflands ; and 
opened another towards which we ſtood with the 
ſhip, having ſoundings at the diftance of two or 
three miles. Upon advancing into the fartheſt 
receſs of the bay, we ſoon obſerved a ſolid maſs of 
ice, ſuch as is Grand in the harbours of Spitzber- 
gen (N. lat. 79, 30.) This mafs of ice bore a 
great reſemblance to thoſe detached iſlands of which 
we ſaw ſuch numbers floating upon the ocean in 
the high ſouthern latitudes. The ſhores of the 
bay nearer the ſea were clear of ſnow, but exceſ- 
ſively dreary, and almoſt perpendicular. We 
landed in a ſpot which was perfectly ſheltered 
from the ſwell, and where the land formed a long 
projecting point. Here we ſaw a number of ſeals 
aſſembled on a ſtony beach; and among them a 
huge animal, which we had taken to be a rock at 
a diſtance, but which proved to be exactly the ſame 
animal with Lord Anſon's ſea- ion. The ſeals 
which: we found here were more fierce than any 
we had ſeen on the New-year's Iles, and did not 
run out of our way. The, youngeſt cubs barked 
at us; and ran after our heels when we paſſed by 
them, trying to bite our legs. We climbed upon 
a little hummock, about eight yards high, where 
we found two ſpecies of plants; one was the graſs 
which grows plentifully on the New-year's Iſles 
(dactylis glomerata), and the other a kind of bur- 
net (ſanguiſorba). Here Captain Cook diſplayed 
the Britiſh flag, and performed” the ceremony of 
taking poſſeſſion of theſe barren rocks, © in” the 
name of his Britannic Majeſty and his heirs for ever. 
: | A volley 
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A volley of two or three muſquets was fired into 


the air, to give greater weight to the aſſertion; 
and the barren rocks re-echoed with the ſound, to 
the utter amazement of the ſeals and penguins, 
the inhabitants of theſe newly diſcovered domi- 
nions. - The rocks conſiſted of a bluith grey late, 
in horizontal ftrata, of which many fragments 
every where covered the beaches. As far as we 
were able to examine them, they contained no 
other minerals of any kind; the -whole country 
being uſeleſs, and frightfully barren, in every re- 
ſpect. During our ſtay on ſhore, we ſaw ſome 
ſſmall fragments of ice floating out to fea, and 
heard the huge maſſes in the fartheſt part of the 
bay crack loud from time to time. We con- 
the land curing the two following 


tinued to coa 
days, and 'diſcovered ſeveral bays and headlands 


upon it. The appearance of the land was always 
nearly the ſame: its mountains towards the ſouth. 


were exceſſively high, and divided. into innume- 
rable ragged points, like the flames in a raging 
fire. On the 19th we reached the S. E. extremity 
of ſouthern Georgia, which we now diſcovered to 
be an iſland, between 50 and 6D leagues in length. 
It has been ſuppoſed that all parts bf this globe, 
including thoſe which are barren and dreary in the 
higheſt degree, are fit to become the abode of 
men. Before we arrived at this iſland of Georgia, 
we had nothing to oppoſe to this opinion, ſince 
even the winter y ſhores of Tierra del Fuego were 
inhabited by human beings, who were ſtill one ſtep 
removed from brutes: but the climate of Tierra 
del Fuego is mild with reſpect to that of Georgia, 
the difference in the thermometer which we ob- 
© ſerved being at Ieaſt ten degrees. It has beſides the 
advantage of producing a quantity of ſhrubbery 
and wood ſufficient to Nath the wants of the 
natives, who are by that means enabled to reſt 
ſheltered from the inclemencies of the air, and to 
light fires, which give them warmth, and may 
ſerve to make their food eatable and wholeſome. 
As New Georgia is wholly deſtitute of wood, and 
of any other combuſtible to ferve as a ſucceda- 
neum, I apprehend it would be impoſſible for, an 
race of men to live upon it, though they ſhoul 
inſtead of the ſtupidity of the Peſſerais, be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the. ingenuity of the Europeans. The 
ſummers of this new iſland are rigorouſly cold, 
the thermometer having never riſen ten degrees. 
above the freezing point during our ſtay on the 
coaſt ; and, though we have reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the winters are not colder in the ſame pro- 


portion as in our. hemiſphere, yet it is probable . 


there will be at leaſt a difference of 20 or 30 de- 
grees. This I think is ſufficient to kill any men 
who may ſurvive the ſummer there, ſuppoſing 


18 7 them provided with no other defence than that 
which the country affords ; but South Georgia, 
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beſides being uninhabitable, does not appear to can 


tain any fingle article for which it might be occa- 


ſionally viſited by European ſhips. Is and ſea- 
lions, of which the blubber is accounted an article 
of commerce, are much more numerous on the de- 
fart coaſts of South America, the Falkland and the 
New-Year's iſlands, where they may likewiſe be 
obtained at a much ſmaller riſk.” We can hard- 
ly expect an account of a country where winter 
prevails more perfectly than in New Georgia; yet 
even this iſland appears to have bean greatly ſupe- 


rior to that named the ſouthern Thule, of which we 


have the being account. The diſcovery of 
this land happened on the 31ſt of January, at 
ſeven n the morning, when the weather was ſo 
hazy that we could not ſee four or five miles 
around us. We ran towards it near an hour, 


when we were within half a mile of the rocks, 


which were black, cavernous, and perpendicular 
to a vaſt height, inhabited by flocks of ſhags, 
and beaten by dreadful breakers. Thick clouds 
veiled the upper parts of the mountains ; but one 
immenſe peak appeared towering beyond them, co- 
vered with ſnow. It was agreed by all preſent, 
that the perpendicular height of this mountain 
could not be far ſhort of two miles. We ſounded 
with 170 fathom cloſe in ſhore ; and then put 
about, ſtanding to the ſouth, in order to weather 
the weſtern point, which we had now difcovered. 
We had not run above an hour on this tack, when 
we ſaw high mountains to the S. S. E. about five ot 
fix leagues diſtant ; which, from the courſe we had 
kept, we muſt have narrowly eſcaped about mid- 
night. This being the ſouthernmoſt extremity of 
the land, Mr. F orſier named it the Southern Thule, 
a name which Captain Cook has preſerved. It is 
ſituated in 59. 30. S. and 27. 30, W.—Captain 
Cook, however, did not venture to loſe any time in 


the inveſtigation of this coaſt, where he was expoſed 


to imminent danger from the violence of weſterly 


winds, He choſe rather to explore its northern 


extremities, which beſides were doubtleſs the moſt 
likely to be of importance to navigators. We kept 
at the diſtance of two or three leagues from the 
land, having little winds, and ſeeing the coaſt every 
where ſteep and inacceſlible. The mountains ap- 
peared to be of vaſt height, their ſummits being 
conſtantly wrapped in clouds, and the lower part 
covered with ſnow down to the water's edge, in 
ſuch a manner, that we ſhould have found it diffi- 
cult to pronounce whether we ſaw land or ice, it 
ſome hollow rocks had not ſheyn their black and 
paked caverns in ſeveral places. Feb. 1. We found 
ourſelves abreaft of another projeCting point in the 
morning, which Captain Cook has ſince named 
Cape Montague. Beyond it we diſcovered another 
point to the north, which, upon our nearer ap- 
proach, was diſcoyered to be a — iſland, and 

nam 
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named Saunders's Iſland. It was not inferior in 
heicht to the mountainous coaſt to the fouth of it, 
and was covered with ſnow and ice in the ſame man- 
ner. It is ſituated in 57. 48. S. and 26. 35. W. 


We had little wind during the night; but, with the | 


return of day- light, ſtood to the eaſtward, in order 
to weather Saunders's Iſland. We could not ac- 
compliſh our point with a 7 7 board; but, the 
wind being contrary, tacked all the afternoon, in 
order to double the northern extremity of Saun- 
ders's iſland. We came very near it ſeveral times, 
and obſerved a flat point or beach running out to 
the northward, covered with heaps of ſhingle, which 
were piled up in the wildeſt manner, and offered no- 
thing but ſharp points and ridges to the eye, The 
whole country had the moſt defolate and horrid ap- 
- pearance which can — be concei ved; not a 
ſingle graſs could be diſcerned upon it, and it ſeemed 
to be Prſaken even by the amphibious and lumpiſh 
animals which dwelt on Southern Georgia.” We 
have now abundant reaſon to conclude, that all 
iſlands are colder than continents lying in the ſame 
paraliels of latitude ; and that the vicinity of the 
ocean by no means contributes to produce warmth, 
but the contrary : and though water, by its proper- 
ty of abſorbing heat in a latent ſtate, and then dif- 
rging it in a ſenſible one, may be ſaid to regulate 
the cold, ſo as to prevent its going to great extremes 
at any ſeaſon ;. yet, by this very property, the diſ- 
tinction of ſeaſons is loſt, ſo that an iſland ſituated at 
a great diſtance from land may be uninhabitable by 


reaſon of the cold, while parts of a continent much. | 


nearer the pole than that iſland, might furniſh man- 
kind with a comfortable abode, From its ſhape. 


America may almoſt be conſidered as conſiſting of ( 


two iſlands; for only a narrow iſthmus prevents the 
ſouthern contineni from being entirely ſurrounded 
with water. Theſe, though very large, are far 
from equalling the bulk of Europe, Ana, and Afri- 
ca, put together. The ſouthern continent is not ſo 
big as Africa, and it is doubtful whether Aſia does 
not equal the bulk of both North and South Ame- 
rica, eſpecially if we take in the new-diſcovered 


iſland of New Holland, which is "oy little if at all 


inferior in bulk to Evirope. The three old conti- 
nents are connected with one another, and are no 
doubt conſiderably warmer on that account. - Ame- 
rica is at a vaſt diſtance ; and cannot profit by the 
warmth either of Africa or Aſia, let it be ever fo 
eat, It is impoſſible, then, that the climate of 
ew-York, New-England, and New-Scotland, can 
be ſo mild as that of 1 and Spain; becauſe the 
winter in them is moderated by their having the 
Mediterranean ſea to the ſouth, and the Atlantic 
Ocean to the weſt and north, at the ſame time that 
the vicinity of Africa prevents this vaſt quantity of 
water from abſorbing much of their ſummer-heart. 
The American countries juſt now mentioned, have 
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indeed the Atlantic Ocean on one fide, but are ſur« ; 
rounded with land on every other, nor have they 


any warm continent ſo near them as Aſia and Africa 


are to the ſouthern parts of Europe: and hence 
are ſubject to violent extremes of heat and 
cold; ſo that, in the ſtreets of Boſton, the capital 


the 


of New-England, the ice frequently lies a foot 
thick for ſeveral months in winter; while the ſum- 
mer-heats are very great. In like manner is South 
America colder than Africa, becayſe of its inferio- 
rity in ſize, and its diſtance from any other con- 
tinent; while the ſmall iſlands in & fouthern 


ocean, lying in latitudes correſponding to that of 


Britain, are utterly uninhabitable, and covered with 
perpetual ſnow and ice. Another particularity in 
the climate of America is its exceſhve moiſture in 
general, In ſome places, indeed, on the weſtern 


s coaſt, rain is not known; but, in all other parts, 
the moiſtneſs of the climate is as remarkable as the 


cold ; and this moiſture undoubtedly contributes to 
render America in general very unhealthy, The 
foreſts wherewith it is every where covered, no 
doubt, partly occaſion the moiſture of its climate; 
but the moſt prevalent cauſe is the vaſt quantity of 
water in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans with which 
Amerita is environed on all ſides, 


olent thunder and lightning, by which ſome of 


them, particularly Porto Bello, are rendered in a 


manner uninhabitable. This extreme moiſture of 
the American climate is productive of larger rivers 
than any other part of the world.— The Danube, 


the Nile, the Indus, or the Ganges, are not compa» 
rable to the Miſſiſſippi, the river St. Lawrence, or 
that of the Amazons j nor are fuch large lakes to be 


Hence thoſe : 
places where the continent is narroweſt are deluged 
with almoſt perpetual rains, accompanied with vi- 


- 


found any where as thoſe which North America af- 


fords.— To the ſame cauſe we are alſo partly to aſ- 
cribe the exceſſive luxutiance of all kinds of vege- 
tables in almoſt all parts of this country. In the 


ſouthern provinces, where the moiſture of the cli- 
mate is aided by the warmth of the ſun, the woods 


are almoſt impervious, and the ſurface ot the ground 
is hid from the eye, under a thick covering of 


: ſhrubs, herbs, and weeds.—Ir the northern pro- 


vinces, the foreſts are not encumbered with the 


ſame luxriance of vegetation ; nevertheleſs, they 


afford trees much larger of their kind than what 


are to be found any where elſe. The ſame moiſture © 


which is ſo favourable to vegetation, is found to be 
very unfayourable to animal life. The brute crea=-- 


"tures of America are generally of a ſmall ſize when 


compared with thoſe of. Europe, Aſia, or Africa; 
nay, thoſe which have heen imported by the Euro- 


peans, though they multiplied exceſſively, have ne- 
ver failed to degenerate in ſize, as well as in ſtrength. 


and vigour. We may with the more cettainty aſ- 
cribe this to the pernicious influence pf the =__ 
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ture, as it is obſerved, that black cattle- brought: 
from other parts of the continent to Porto Bello, 
where the moiſture is exceedingly great, loſe their 


fleſh ſo. faſt as to become in a few weeks. ſcarce: 


eatable,— To this, however, there is one exception; 
for America produces a ſpecies of ravenous birds 
called condor, ſuperior both in ſize and ſtrength to 
any that are to be found in other parts of the world. 
The ſame cauſes which check the growth and vi- 


gour of the more noble animals, are friendly to the. 


propagation and ; increaſe. of inſects. America, if; 


by. that which we ſtile the Weſtern, with 
reſpe& to us; on the S. by the Southern; and on 


the W. by the Pacific- ocean. But we have good 
reaſon for thinking that it joins to the N. part of 
Asia. A country of ſuch vaſt extent, not only on 


each ſide of the equator, but reaching ſo very far 
beyond each of the tropics, muſt conſequently 


have as great a variety of ſoils as it has of climates; 


But, upon the whole, if we except the moſt northern 


and and ſouthern parts, which here, as every where 


elſe, are naturally cold and barren, the reſt is an im- 
menſe treaſury of nature, producing moſt, if not 
all the plants, grains, fruits, trees, woods, metals, 


minerals, &c..to be met with in the other parts of 


the world; and: that not .only in as great, if not 
greater quanties, but many of theſe in much high- 


er perfection. Beſides which, America has an al- 
moſt infinite variety of other productions peculiar 


to itſelf, which are neither found, nor will grow, 
or at leaſt thrive in any other country. But all 


theſe ate nothing in compariſon with the great, nu- 


merous, and inexhauſtible mines of gold and ſilver; 
which, though all the art and labour of men has 
been endeavouring to drain for above two centuries 
paſt, are yet ſo far from being impoveriſhed, that 
they ſeem rather to want ſome freſh ſupply of hands 
to draw out theſe endleſs treaſures. One thing is 
to be obſerved of thoſe golden- mines in particular, 
that they are inferior in ſeveral reſpecls to thoſe of 
Africa, where they lie ſo near the ſurface as to be 
cog up with the greateſt eaſe; and where the metal 
is e pure as to want no other refining or operation 
than the bare melting. But perhaps, for aught we 
know, this may have been the caſe of theſe in 
America when the Spaniards began to work them; 
though in proceſs of time they have been ſunk ſo 


low as to require immenſe labour and coſt to fetch 


the metal from the bowels of the, earth; and that 
Jeſs ripe. and perfect 


— 


than when it was nearer the 
ſurface: for ſome of them, eſpecially thoſe of Pach- 
ma, near Mexico, we are told are between.150 and 


250 yards deep; others till more in different places; 


" þ; 
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beben n muck greater number which are laid aſide 
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however, it is certain, that 


gold and flyer are far from being the only precious 
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' commodities which this country produces, as ap- 


pears 
, amethyſts, and other valuable ſtones, which are 


from the vaſt variety, of pearls, emeralds, 


brought from thence into Europe in ſuch quantities 


that their value is become inconſiderable, compara- 
tively with what it was before that time, Jo 
theſe we may add a vaſt number of other commo- 
| 2 dities, which, though of leſs price, are notwithſtand- 
not joined on the N. fide either to northern Iar- 

tary, the land of Jetzo, to ſome part of Siberia, or 
ſome other of the northern tracts in Europe, would 
de by much the largeſt iſland on this globe, being 
on every fide elſe ſurrounded by the ocean, namely, 
on theE. 


ing {till more valuable and uſeful. Of this ſort are 
the conſtant and plentiful ſupplies of cochineal, in- 


wood, tobacco, hides, ambergriſe, bezoar, balſams 


of Tolu, Peru, and Chile, Jeſuit's-bark, mechoacan, 


ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, with a great 
variety of woods, plants, &c. to which, before the 
diſcovery of theſe American parts, we were either 


utter ſtrangers, or forced to buy at an extravagant 
rate from Aſia and Africa. America has a great 


variety of moſt excellent fruits, which grow here 


J here to admirable. perfection; ſuch as pomgranates, 
citrons, lemons, oranges, malicatons, cherries, pears, 
apples, figs, vaſt; numbers of culinary, medicinal, 


and other herbs, roots, plants, & c. Add to all this 


the ſurpriſing fecundity with which the ſoil is here 


bleſſed, whereby many exotic productions are nou- 


riſhed in as great perfection here as in their na- 
tive ground: and this article is particularly re- 
markable in the coffee; which has been late- 


ly cultivated with ſurpriſing ſucceſs, and might 


de extended to many other vegetables, which 


we are obliged to have from Aſia and Africa, 
Yet with all this plenty and variety, the yaſt con- 


tinent of America laboured under the want of ſe- 


veral very neceſſary and uſeful commodities : for, 
upon the firſt landing of the Europeans there, they 
found neither corn, wine, nor oil, the. inhabitants 
making their bread of ſome ſorts of pulſe or roots; 
their drink was not much-better; and with regard 


dogs, ſheep, goats, oxen, cows, aſſes, nor horſes 
were to be found there, though the land abounded 
with paſtures ; and, at firſt, the very fight of any 
of them would throw a whole troop 9 thoſe wild 
inhabitants into a horrible panic. But all theſe 


animals have been brought hither in ſuch plenty, 


and have thriven ſo well, that now the country has 
no want of them; as appears from the vaſt quan- 
{tities of hides, particularly of oxen, continual! 

exported from thence. However, in lieu of thole 


+ domeſtic animals, they had ſeveral kinds of others 
no leſs valuable and uſeful, and which we are entirely 
: ſtrangers to in. Europe. The ſame may alſo be 


ſaid of that vaſt variety of birds to be ſeen there; 
ſome of which: greatly ſurpaſs all that are 3 
4 ui 
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| found in- any other · parts of the, world, both 
. - (urpriſing beauty, ſhapes, colours, &c. Their ſeas. 3 
and large rivers are no leſs fraught with the great- 


| 
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eſt plenty and variety of fiſſi. By what means, at 
what time, how early, and by whom this vaſt con- 
finent was firſt inhabited is almoſt impoſſible to 
ſay, fince the natives have ſuch imperfect records 
and uncertain tradition about the matter. That 


'* America may have been peopled from the north- 


eaſtern part of Aſia is certainly poſſible; though 
that it actually was ſo can by no means be evinced, 
Indeed we are led into great difficulties from what- 
ever place we (ſuppoſe its inhabitants to have come: 


for the whole continent, from north to ſouth, was 
peopled with tribes almoſt ; 2 and it is 

not eaſy to imagine how a few individuals, for we 
cannot ſuppoſe many to have come from theſe fro- 
Zen parts of Aſia, could have formed themſelves 


into ſo, many different tribes, each having the moſt 
inveterate malice againſt the others. Their colour 


too would incline us to think that their Progenirgrs 


had been Negroes rather than Tartars. Yet Dr. 


| Robettſon ſays, © The actual vicinity of the two 


continents is ſo clearly eſtabliſhed by modern diſ- 
coveries as removes the chief difficulty with reſpect 


| to the peopling of America. While thoſe immenſe 


ions which ſtretched eaſtward from the river 
y to the ſea of Kamtſchatka were unknown, or 


imperfectly explored, the north-eaſt extremities of 5 | | 
90 known; the Ruſſian- court formed a plan whi 


our hemiſphere were ſuppoſed to be ſo far diſtant 
from any part of the new world that it was not 
eaſy to conceive how any communication ſhould 
have been carried on between-therh. But the Ruſ- 
ſians, having ſubjected the weſtern part of Siberia 
to their empire, gradually extended their knowledge 


of that vaſt country, by advancing towards the eaſt 


into unknown provinces. Theſe were diſcovered 
5 hunters in their excurſions after game, or by 
oldiers employed in levying the taxes; and. the 
court of Moſcow eſtimated the importance of thoſe 
countries only by the fmall addition which they 


made to its revenue. At length Peter the Great 
| aſcended the Ruſſian throne. 


is enlightened com- 
ö mind, intent upon every circumſtance 
that could aggrandiſe his empire or render his rei 


illuſtrious, diſcerned conſequences of thoſe diſco- 


veries which had eſcaped the obſervation of his ig- 
norant predeceſſors. 


He perceived that in propor- 
tion' as the regions of 41 extended towards the 
eaſt they -muſt approach nearer to America; that 
the communication between the two continents, 
which had long been ſearched for in vain, would 
probably be found in this quarter; and that, by 
opening this intercourſe, ſome part of the wealt 

and commerce of the weſtern world might be 


made to flow into his dominions by a new chan- 3 
nel. Such an object ſuited a genius that delight- 


ed in grand ſchemes. Peter drew up inſtructions 
Vor. I. No. 7. 
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\ ſituated towards the eaſt. 
tries in Aſia which they 


2 where it ha 


; Joined, and many diſaſters befel cog the 8 
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for with his own, hand for proſecuting this deſign, 


and gave orders for carrying it into execution. 
His ſucceſſors adopted his ideas and purſued his 
plan. The officers whom the Ruſhan court em- 
poyed in this ſervice had to ſtruggle with ſo many 
difhculties that their progreſs was extremely flow. 


Encouraged by ſome faint traditions among the peo 


ple of Siberia concerning a ſucceſsful voyage in the 


ear 1648 round the north-eaſt promontary of Aſia, 
they attempted to follow the ſame courſe. - No veſ- 
fel fitted out by the Ruſſian court ever doubled this 
formidable cape. In all Siberia an opinion prevails. 
that countries of great extent and fertility he-at no 
conſiderable diſtance from their own coaſts, | 
the Ruſſians imagined to be part of America; and 
ſeveral circumſtances concurred not only in con- 
firming them in this belief, but in perſuading them 


that ſome portion of that continent could not be 


very remote. Trees of various kinds, unknown 


in thoſe naked regions of Aſia, are driven upon the 


coaſt by an eaſterly wind. By the ſame wind float 
ing ice is brought thither in a few days; flights of 
birds arrive annually from the ſame quarter; and a; 
tradition obtains among the inhabitants, of an in- 
intercourſe formerly carried on with ſome countries: 
After weighing all theſe 
particulars, and comparing the poſition.of the coun 
| | fad diſcovered, with ſuch 
parts in the north-weſt of America as Were _—_—_ 


would hardly have occurred to any nation leſs ac- 
cuſtomed to engage in arduous undertakings and 
to contend with great difficulties. --Orders were i 
ſued to build two veſſels at Ochotz, in the ſea of 
Kamtſchatka, to ſail on a voyage. of. diſcovery. 
Though that dreary uncultivated r furniſhed 
nothing that could be of uſe in conſtructing them, 
but. ſome larch-trees ; though not only — 
the cordage, the ſails, and all the numerous articles 
requiſite for their equipment, but the proxifions 
for victualling them, were to be carried through 
the immenſe Kaan of Siberia, along rivers of ditfi- 
cult navigation, and roads almoſt impaſſible; the 
mandate of the ſovereign and the perſever 
the people at laſt ſurmounted every obſtacle. Two 
veſſels were finiſhed ; and, under the command of 


the captains Behring and Tſchirikow, failed. from 


veſt of this. new world, in a 
never been approached. 
aped their courſe towards the eaſt; and though a 
ſtorm ſoon ſeparated. the veſſels, which never re- 


Kamtſchatka in 


tions from the voyage were not altog fruſtrated. 
which to 


Each. of the commanders diſcover 

them appeared, to be part of the Amgen continent; 
and, according to their obſervations, it ſeems to be 
ſituated within a few degrees of the north-weſt coaſt 


4 of California, Each ſet ſome of bis e 


eof 
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They had 


once begun. 


*Have come originally from the ſbuthern 


between 


— 
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but in one place the inhabitants Red as che Rufflans 
approached ; in another they carried off thoſe who 
Kinded; and deſtroyed their boats. The violence of 
the weather and the diſtreſs of their crews obliged 


| In their re- 
turn they touched at ſeveral iſlands, which ftretch 
in a chain from eaſt to weſt between tlie country 
which they had difcovered mid the coaſt of Afra, 


doth” to quit this inhoſpitable conft. 


ſeemed to them to reſemble the North Americans. 
preſented to the Ruſſiaus the calutnet, or pi 


A peace; which is a ſymbol of friendſhip univer fal 


the people of Nottl-Ametiea, and am ufage 
ofarbitraryinftitution peculiar to them.“ The ge- 
neral character of a nation depends irt a confidera- 


ple degree upon that of the firſt formders of it. It 


is alſo a certain fact that . ſociety will im- 
prove the moſt barbarous nations. 


muſt have begun ſome improvements through length 
of time. 
Had been driven by ſome accident on the coaft of 
North- America. y would have remembered 
their ancient cuſtoms, and tranfmitted them to 


_ "their poſterity, Theſe people we know have the 
art of taming animals; and, thou 


they could not 
And animals of the ſame kind with thote' they left 


in their own country, they would nndonbredly have 
_ endeavoured to render ſuch as they found in Ame- 


rica ſubſervient to them; and tlie great utility of 
this practice would infallibfy have preſerved it when 
| It is very probable, therefore, that 
as the Americans had not this art, neither had their 
anceftors; whom, for that reaſon, we can ſcarce ſup- 
poſe to have been from any nation in the northern 
of Afia, where that art has been always 
— The exceſſively ſavage ſtate of the Ame- 
rieaus we may account for by ſuppoſing them — 
8 0 
Aſia. From theſe 3 the old continent lie a 
chain of iſlands with but very moderate diſtances 
em till we come to the Marqueſis and 
Society-Iſlands, | 
W. long. and between 10 and 20 of S. lat. 
indeed t 
off; but g 
impoſſibility of ſome of the inhabitants of thoſe 


connection is in a great meafure broken 
t fo much that we can ſuppoſe an 


jiſlands reaching the continent of America. The 
pplitary iſland of Eaſter or 8. Carlos hes at a very 
= conſiderable diſtance from the Society-Ifles, in lat. 


27, 4. 8. 109, 46, W. and yet the inhabitants 
are mani of the ſame race, as they ſpeak al- 
moſt the fame | Here they have very few 


domeſtie animals, and conſequently muſt be very 


_ » deficient in the art of xc them ; as they muſt 
Fkewile be in all the South- 


ea iflands, for the fame 
reaſon. The rivers in this country art uuiverſal- 


intercourſe with the natives, who. 


| Had America 
then been peopled at once, or only received one co- 
Jony of men into it, it is impoſfible but the nations 


e ſhall ſuppoſe à colony of Tartars 


ng between 138 and 155 .* 
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thoſe muſt unde 


tators of theſe new acqui 


„„ | 

allowed to be the latgeft by fit in the whole 
> not only with regard 2 theit breadth and 
depth, but likewife their very long courſe. For 
inſtance only in two ot three of the moſt conſide- 
rable of them. That of St. Laurence, in Canada, 
N. America, is computed to tun above 1 $00 miles, 
and'is ſaid to be about 90 riiles over at its mouth; 
that of the Amazons in the S. which riſes in Peru, 


runs through ſeveral large and conſiderable king- 


doms, and, after a courſe of above 2600 miles, falls 
into the Aflantic-ocean between Brafil and Gui- 
ana, and rolls its ſtream with ſuch ithpetuoſity, and 
ſo vaſt a volume of water, that it may be taken up 
quite fteſh at ſeveral es diftance from its 
mouth. That of Rio de la Plata, or Plite-river; 
deſcending from the inland of South-America, be- 
comes ſo large, by the acceſſion of other conſide- 
rable rivets, that for matiy leagues up it looks like 
à ſea; inſomucht that it is computed to be at leaſt 
150 miles in breadth at the place where it 3 
itfelf into the ocean. Befides many other rivers, 


which thall be deſcribed under their proper heads. 


What tas been ſaid of their rivers is equally appli- 


* cable to their mountains; which are of fuch ſur- 
prifing height and extett as cannot be matched by 


For in- 


any in the three other parts of the world, 


; ance, that vaſtly Tong and high chain called the 
Cordillera or the Andes, whidf begins at the ſhore 


of the Terra Firma, as it is commòônly called, next 


to the Iſthmus of Darien, and extends ſtſelf quite to 


the Straits of Magelhaen, cutting the whole ſouth- 
ern of America into two, and running a length 


of 4300 miles. Their height at the ſame time is 
ſuch, that even in thoſe places where they are croſ - 
ſed over, commonly the narroweſt and loweſt, the 


paſſengers are ſeveral days in 


oing over them; 


and they ſuffer very much from their exceſſivè cold 
neſs, even in the hotteſt ſeaſons; beſides many 


other very great incoveniencies and dangers which 
who are obliged fo croſs them. 
They have likewiſe ſome very large and extenſive 


woods, deſarts, and lakes of a' vaſt ſize. As in the 
diſcovery of this new world the Spaniards lay claim 


to the preference before all other Europeans, ſo 


| — may with the greater truth to their being in 
poue 


Mon' of far the lirgeſt, arid im ſoms ſenſe the 
beſt and richeſt ſhare of it. However, the reſt of 
the trading nations in ex not ſtand idle ſpec- 

tions and conqueſts, but 
endeavoured very ſoon to get what ſhare they could. 
The Portugueſe fell on the ſouthern part of it, and 
the Engliſh on the notthern ; by which means the 


former made themſelves maſters of Braſil; the latter 


formed ſettlements on the coaſts. of Virginia, Ma- 
ryland; Carolina, and other northern provinces ; 


beſides the iſlands of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Bermu- 
das, and others of lefs note. The French ſoon, 
gained alſo x confidetab!e northern tract of land 


along 


— 


AM 


and divided among theit 


-outitry cut out hg t 
Hr bands tt fore god 


outs Without layin me $60 
T1 this common Geldend ſecured allo 8 
{elves a footing at Cutagao and Surinam, in 5. 
*ica, And they have fince made ſuch progtefs 
ig the river Amazons, and into the countt 
Berbices, &c. and carry on there ſos confide- 
e and adyantageous à commerce with the inha- 
ants of thoſe parts that this n by far 
richsft in Holland. But all theſe put together 
nothing in com atiſon with what the Spaniards 
e made thetnfelves maſters of, arid till poſſefs ; 
ing no 9 on the coaſt of the South-ſea, 
e their dominions extetid from lat. 40, N. to 
4s, 8. that is, above 5000 miles in lengthy: hd 
o the northetn and ſouthern tigets on each fide, 
y ate ſtill poſſeſſed by the ori al natives. In 
theſe vaſt conqueſts made BY the ſeveral Euro- 
n nations a- mentioned, Chriffianity hath in 
elbe Wine the ancient fuperfcttion and 
atfy which teigned there; fo that little or no- 
hg of theſe remain, except in the northern nd 
chern parts yet un ſubdued; but which are fill 
y conſiderable. Moſt of the European nations, 
fever, have contented themſelves with making 
and advantageous ſettlements for commerce in 
ſe patts, without endeavouting to ſubdue and en- 
the inhabitants to their obedience; and inftead 
forcing them, whether they would or no, to em- 
ce Chriſtianity, have left them at liberty to live 
believe as they thought fit. But the Spaniards 
ne have taken a' quite contrary method ; and, by 
cing the nations which they conquered to em- 
{ce alſo their religion, bare 6 far propagated it 
t they have now ſome millions of theſs ſubjects, 
Jong which all the traces of ancient heatheniſh 
platry are quite effaced, and the Romiſh church 
univerſally eſtabliſhed that they have no leſs than 
prchbiſhoprics, 26 biſhoprics, 2 univerſities, above 
0 monaſteries, a much greater number of hoſpi- 
s, and pariſhes almoſt without number. This 
and extenſive world is variouſly divided by 
ographers, as firſt into continents and iſlands; 
( the former of theſe into northern and ſouthern, 
d thence called North and South-America. 
Theſe two countries being as it were divided by 
ture, and almoſt cut aſunder by the ſea on the 
em and weſtern ſides, and * joined by a nar- 
neck of land, called the alaus of Marien 
fich has the city of Panama on one fide, and 
bmbre de Dios on the other. This iſthmus, 
ſich is computed to be about 20 leagues of 60 
les in breadth, or even leſs: for authors are not 
red exactly about it ; it is all that parts the Gulph 
Mexico and the South-ſeas. Notwithſtanding the 


4 


hs iivet St. Lallfence, In Cad, And the 
Sgt it c6uld hardly 28 would ſee 


uy ſettlements of the Europeans in this conti- 


nt; great part of Ainetic4 remains fill iikfiown,'- | 
The fidrthern Entitierit Contains the Britih 664 


ties bf Hodfbn's-bay, Cinada, Novi-Sebtid; Ne- 


England, New-York, New ſerſey, Pennfylvänia. 
Mary land, 9 ottk atid Söuth-Tatolins, 
Gedrgia, and Eatt aud Welf Florida, Contains alſo 
the Spaniſh tetritoties of Louilzana, New-Mexics; 
California; and Mexico. Belldes thels, there ate 


ifmttrenfe regions to the welt and notth; the boun- 


daries of which have never yet been diſcovered. 
In fach as ate in any degtes known dwell the Et- 
quimaux, the fender the , Hurotis, the Iro- 
quols, the Clietokees; the Chickalawy,, and many 
other tribes of Indians. In the fautheßß continent 
lie the Spaniſh provinces of Terra Firma, Guiana, 
Peru, Paraguay, and, Chili; together with that of 
Brafit; helonging to the Portugueſe ; and the coun- 
try, of Suritiam, banging to the Dutch. Vaſt 
ttacts, howevet, in the inland parts, are unknown, 
being comprehended utiger the general name of 
\mazonid. A large diſtrict alſo, faid to be the 
refidetice of 4 gigantic rite of men, fles on the 
ſourh-exft end of the cotitident, between the ſtraits 
of Magelhaen and the ptovince of Paraguay. 
Fhe principal iſtands in North-America are, 
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St. Chriſtopher's — 


*4 


— 


In the, In the 


Atlan- gulph of 


tic. StLag. 


— 


3 Nevis and Mon- 
ſerrat 1 6 
Barbuda — 2 1 
4 Anguilla 3 
F Dominica _ 1 28 by "I 
A St. Vincent . 
| | — 3. by. 1s 
2 4 Hiſpanioda — 459 E 
E 3 Porto Rico 95 
| THinidad — 
3 Margatita — — 
8 8 — 
uadaloupe —— * 1s 
2 St. Ta mr . $9 by * 
2 St. Bartholomew, n RTE 
5 | Deſeada, and 1 
Marigalante | ; wv: 
Z St. Euſtatia — 29 in 8 
5 Curagou —— by 10 
S | St, Thomas“? —t Tcin 4 
t St. Croix 30 by * 
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tinent. 
plentiful in the European regions than ever they 
were before. The Materia | 
- -riched by. the acquiſition of the Peruvian bark and 


3 medicines of f | | 
:* their good effects may juſtly be ſuppoſed to ba- 


When the thirſt of gold firſt carried the inha- 
the Atlantic, they found 
the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 


"© 


bitants of Europe bey 


2 4 
"ng 


And agility to their limbs unknoWn 


2 - nations. 
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paint. 
founded. upon their cireumſtanees and n of 


N. is univerſally acknowledged that the 


* * 


ail 


tion of theſe countries was not effected without 
the moſt horrid Tevaſtations, and maſſacres of the 
Anhabitants, by 

afford have alſo 
+ ſhed among the Europeans themſelves; and indeed, 
| Kuropeans have, 


the Spaniards. The riches th 
been the occaſion of much bl 


were the advantages ag * ops 
ained from their conqueſts in America, duly con- 
- es have ſaſtrined from 


traſted with the loſſes they 
them, it is dou 
preponderate. It is undeniable, , however, that 
"0 8 real and ſolid advantages have accrued to 
the Eu 


| whether the latter would not 
ropeans by their connexions with this con- 

Sold and ſilver have been rendered more 
edica hath been en- 


reat efficacy that 


lance the bad conſequences of the venereal diſ- 


: : eaſe, ſaid to b& imported from thence. But of 


the riches af America, as well as the. hiſtory of 
its different provinces, their inhabitants, manners 


and cuſtoms, &c. we ſhall treat particularly under 


er. 


the names of each as they occur in alphabetical 


reckoged barbarity, but which, however, 
ate of honeſt independence noble ſim 


bx Except the inhabitants of the gr pires 
* of Peru and Mexico, who, compagatively ſpeaking, 
| * ure refined nations, the natives of America were 
3 uffaquainted with almoſt every European art; even 
'S Agriculture itſelf, the, moſt uſeful of them all, was 
hardly known, or cultivated very ſparingly. The 


- only method gn w ex depended for acquiring 
: an Meret f 19 u hunting the will __ | 


mals which their mountains and foreſts ſupplied 
abundance. This exerciſe, which among - 


them is a common 3 g__ gives both | h 
among other 


Wame cauſe perhaps renders their 
badies in |, where the rays of the ſun are not 
F viglent, uncommonly ftraight and well propor- 
tioned Their muſcles are firm and ſtrong; their 
bodies ind heads flattiſh, which is the effect of 


art; their features are regular, but their counte- 
*Minces fierce, their hair long, black, lank, and as 
- ſtrong as that of a horſe. 


orſe. The colour of their 
Kin is a reddiſh brown, admired among them, and 
heightened+by the conſtant uſe of bears' fat and 
he character of the Indians is altogether 


rO- 


1 A people who are conſtantly employed 


acuning the means of a precagjous ſubſiſtence, who 
- bye ythunging 


. 
A - * 


ing the wild animals, and who are ge- 


n C 


cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy much gaiety of 
per, or a high flow of ſpirits. The 3th 10 


behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, mob 


ment, of Which that of ſaying trifles agreeably 


for the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, when cut 


arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united 


American has no method by which he can fendt 


voice of wiſdom, which experience has conferrd 
on the 
the chief, in whoſe 'valour and military adur 
they have learned to repoſe their confidence. | 


poper öf the chief and of the elders ; and, aces 


AM. 
nerally engaged in war with - their neigkhoy 


fore are in general grave even to ſadneſs; they h 
have nothing of that giddy vivacity peculix 
ſome nations in Europe, and they deſgil, it. The 
and reſpectful. Ignorant of the arts of amd 
one of the moſt confiderable, they never ſpeak ie 
when they have ſomething important to obſer 
and. all their actions, words, and even looks, z 
attended with ſome meaning. This is extreng 
natural to men who are almoſt continually enggi 
in purſuits which to them are of the higheſ: | 
portance, Their ſubſiſtence depends entirely 
what they procure with their hands; and th 
lives, their honqur, and every thing dear to the 
may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the & 
ſigns of their enemies. As they have no parti 
lar object to attach them to one place rather ta 
another, they fly to wherever they expect to find th 
neceſſaries of life in greateſt . ance, Citi 
which are the effects of agriculture and arts, f 
have none. The different tribes, or nations, at 
pared with civilized ſocieties, in which indufy 


vaſt number of individuals, whom a complicad 
luxury renders I to one another. I heſe im! 
tribes live at an immenſe diſtance ; they are fe 
rated by a deſart frontier, and hid in the boſon d 
impenetrable and almoſt boundleſs foreſts. - Then 


8 £ 


| in each ſociety. a certain ſpecies d 


oveknment, which over the whole continent « 
America prevails with very little or no variation 
becauſe over the whole of this continent” the max 
ners and way of life are nearly ſimilar and ut 
form. Without arts, riches, or luxury, the grit 
inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocieties, a 


himſelf conſiderable among his companions, bi 
by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body « 
mind. But as nature has not been very [avi 
her perſonal diſtinctions, where all enjoy the (ant 
education, all are-pretty much equal, and will 

ſire to remain ſo. Liberty therefore is the pi 
vailing paſſion of the Americans; and their gore 
ment, under the influence of this ſentiment, l 
better ſecured than by the wiſeſt political gu- 
tions. They are very far, however, from deſpiln 
all forts. of authority: they are attentive to ds 


aged; and they enliſt under the bauners0 


every ſociety therefore there is to be conſide 
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every, other concern, aud even..the. little. aggicuby 
' a ſpecies of ariſtocracy, Among thoſe. tribes. 9 8 enjoy, it is left to the women. Thein 
which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the. ( common motive for entering.into-awaty when 
chief is .. becauſe the idea of it does not ariſe. from an accidental rencountet o 
having a military leader was the frſt ſource. of his & interference, is either to revenge themſelves for tha 
ſuperiofity, and the continual exigencies of the. F death of ſome loſt friend, or 6 acquire pxiſonert, 
ſtate requiring; ſuch. a leader will continue to ſup- who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom 
eur anderen to enhance ĩt. His power, however, they adopt into their ſaciety, Thale was are 
is rather perſuaſive than coercive: he js reverenced F/ either . — — by ſome private adventurers,. og 
as a father rather than feared as a monarch. He. at the inſtance of the Whale community, In the 
has no guards, no priſons, no officers - of. juſtice, ¶ latter caſe all the Young men, who are diſpaſed;ta 


other, it may be regarded as monarchical, or as. \ 


and one act of ill-judged violence would pull him ( go out to battle, for no one is compelled, con 
from the throne. The elders, in the other form of ( to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chi 


government, which may be conſidered as an ariſto- ( as a. token of their deſign, to accompany; him; fort 


ctacy, have no more power; In ſome tribes indeed & every thing among theſe people is tranſacted it a 
there are n kind of hereditary; nobility, whoſe in- & great deal.” of, ceremony and ny forms. The 
flvence being conſtantly augmented by time is & chief who is to conduct them faſts. ſeveral days, 
more conſiderable. But this ſource of power, during which, he converſes: with no one, and is 
which. depends chiefly; on the imagination, by particularly careful to obſerve his dreams, which 
which we annex to the merit of our cotempora - the preſumption. natural to ſavages generally renders: 
ries that of their forefathers, is too refined; to be as favourable as he could defire, A variety of other 
very common among the natives of America. In Q ſuperſtitions and ceremonies are obſer ved. of tho · 
malt countries. therefore age alone is ſufficient for ( - moſt hideous is ſetting the war kettle on the fire, 
acquiring reſpect, influence, and authority. It is 3 as an emblem t — going out to devour, 
age which teaches experience, and experience is the "F their enemies, which amon 
only ſource of knowledge among a barbarous peo formerly have been the caſe, fince they ſtill continue 
ple. Among , thoſe perſons buſineſs is conduct to-exprels it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſig - 


} a large ſhell to their allies, inviging them to come, 
along, and drink the blood of their enemies. They 
think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only: 
adopt their enmities, but have their reſentment” 
. wound up to the ſame pitch with themſelugs. And: 


LOL JOG OC OC. 


to thoſe who are acquainted with antiquity a pic- 
ture of the moſt, early ages. The heads of fami- 
Bes meet together in a houſe or cabin appointed 
for a ſe. Here is the buſineſs Jiſculled, and 
here thoſe of the nation diſtinguiſhed for their elo- 
quence or wiſdom have an opportunity of diſplaying 
bole talents, Their. orators, like thoſe of Homer, 
xpreſs themſelves in a bold figurative ſtile, ſtronger 
han refined, or rather ſoftened nations, can well 
ear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often 
Stremely natural and expreſſive. When the bu- 
peſs is over, and they 2 to be well provided 
food, they appoint a feaſt ppon the occaſion, of 
which almoit.the whole nation partakes. The feaſt 
accompanied with a ſong, in which the real or 
abulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrated. 
ney have dances too, though, like thoſe of the 
reeks and Romans, chiefly of the military kind, 
kad. their muſic. and dancing accompanies every 
eaſt, It often happens that thoſe different tribes fein 
or nations, ſcattered as they are at an immgpſfe dif- wards thoſe with whom t 
tance from one another, meet in their eurſions & force to thgir i particular 
after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between common tie whuckhunices t rs of the ſame-- 
them, which ſeldom. is the cafe, they behave in the ¶ tribe or of thoſe diffabnt tribes which are in al- 
molt. friendly and courteous manner ; but if they & Lance wich one another. n 
happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there bas been $ ; this. refleRign, ſome: facta we are going to * 
na previous intercourſe between them, all who, are would excite. our wonder without in . 
not friends being deemed enemies, they fight with J reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered: in — 
mothez. 


reſentments, ſo far as they do; and this is what 
fhould be expected from their peculiar citcumſtan- 
ces; that principle. in human alſture; witch is the- 
| {pring of the ſocial affections, acts with ſo much 
the greater. foree the more it is reſtrained. The- 
\, Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who ſee 
| few objects and few perſons, become wonderfully, 
attached to theſe objects aud perſons, and cannot 
be deprived of them, wit feeling themſelves 
miſerable. Their ideas Ae too confined their 
breaſts are too narrow to entertain the ſentimenta 
ol general bene volence, or even of ordinary huma-. 
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them cruel and ſavage. to 5 incredible. 
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the moſt. ſayage fury. War, if we. except, hunt- O of particulars, ſeemingly. ep to one 
Yau F. 7% EY SISA 4 | without | 
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ſome nations muſt- 


with the utmoſt ſimplicity, and which may recal 9 nificant of the ancient uſage. Then they diſpatch. 


- indeed no people carry their friendſhips or their 


nity. But this, very circumſtance, while it makes. 
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2 the · government inclines more to the. one or. ©, ing, is the only. employment of the- men as t f 


5 With a tremendous ſh 


the fire of the adverſe pai 
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without being ſenſible of the ral cauſe from 
which they proceed. Having finiſhed all the ce- 
remonies previous to the war, they iſſue forth with 
their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed 
with ſtreaks of vermilion, which give them a moſt 
© . Horrid appearance. Then they exchange their 
clothes with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their 
finery to the women, who accompany them a con- 
fiderSle- diſtance to receive thoſe laſt tokens of 
gernal friendſhip. The great qualities in an Indian 
war are vigilance and attention, to give and to avoid 
A ſurpriſe; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to 
all nations in the world. Accuſtomed to contmual 
wandering in the foreſts,” having their perceptions 
ſharpened by keen neceffity, and living in every reſ- 
pect according to nature, their external ſenſes have 
. degree of acuteneſs which at firſt view appears 
incredible. They can trace out their enemies, at 


an immenſe diſtance,” by the ſmoke of their fires, 3 


the ground, imperceptible to an European eye, but 
* Which they can count and diſtinguiſh with the ut- 
- moſt facility. They even diſtinguiſh the different 
i nations with whom they are acquainted, and can 
determine the preciſe time when they paſſed, where 
an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtin- 
guiſh footſteps at all. Theſe circumſtances, how- 


which” vnd imp and by the tracks of their feet on 
1 


ever, are of ſmall importance, becauſe their enemies” 


are no leſs acquainted with them. When they go 
out, therefore, they take care to avoid making ufe 
of any-thing by — they might run the danger 
of a diſcovery. ey light no fire to warm them 
ſelves, of to prepart their victuals; they lie cloſe to 
the grougg all day, and travel only in the night; 
and marching along in files, he that cloſes the rear 
diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own 
feet, and of theirs who preceded him. When they 
halt to refreſh Melves, ſcouts are ſent out to re- 
 confiditre the country, and beat up every place 
where they ſuſpect an enemy may lie concealed: * 
In this manner they enter unawares the villages o 
their -foes, and while the flower of the nation are 
engaged in hunting, maſſacre all the children, wo- 
men, and helpleſs old men, or make priſoners of as 
many as they can manage, or have ſtrength enough 
to be uſeful to their nation. But when the enemy 
is apprized of their deſign, and coming on in arms 
againſt * they throw themſelves flat on the 
ground among the wirheged herbs and leaves, which 
n are painted to feſemble. Then they al- 
4 ban e pie unmolefted, Mat once, 
, rifin from their am- 
- buſh,” they pour a ſtorm of muſquet bullets on their 


"4 foes. The party attacked returns the ſame cry. 


Every one ſhelt@s himſelf with a tree, and returns 
adverſe party, as ſoon as they 'raiſe 
. themſelves from the ground to give a ſecond fire. 


Thus does the battle Sontinue until one-party is ſo 
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much weakened as to be incapable of farther re- 


fiſtance. 


y the loſs of their friends, can no longer be 


reſtrained. They abandon this diſtant war, they 
J ruſh upon one another with clubs and hatches in 
J their hands, magnify their own courage, and inſalt- 
' 


Y hideous forms, which would congeal the blood of 


civiliſed nations to behold, but which rouſe the 


fury of ſavages. They trample, they inſult over 


0 
'F 

wallowing in their blood like wild beaſts, and ſome- 
times devouring their fleſh. The flame rages on 
J till it meets with no reſiſtance, then the priſoners 
are ſecured, thoſe unhappy ,men, whoſe fate is a 
x | thouſand times more dreadful than theirs who have 
died in the field. The conquerors ſet up a hideous 
1 LE lament the friends they have loſt. They 


« 
© 


approac 
own village, a meſſenger is ſent to announce their 
arrival, and the women with frightful ſhrieks come 
out to mourn their dead brothers, or their huſbands, 


voice to the elders a circumſtantial account of every 


( 
gigs of the expedition. 
a 


: The orator proclaims 
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L 
of the women are redoubled,” 
in theſe cries, 1 is moſt connected 

) with the deceafed, by blood or friendſhip, The 
laſt ceremony is the proclamation of the victory: 


and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears 


are wiped from their eyes, and by au unaccountable 


tranſition they paſs in a moment from ths bitterneſs 
of ſorrow to an extravagance of Joy. But the 
treatment of the priſoners, whoſe fate all this time 
remains undecided, is what chiefly, charaCteriſes the 
J ſavages. We have already mentioned the ſtrength 
of their affeftions or reſentments. United as they 
are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themſelves 
by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affections, which 
glow with the moſt intenſe warmth within the 
, walls of their own village, ſeldom extend heyond 
them. They feet nothing for the enemies of their 
nation; and their reſentment is eaſily extended 
from the individual who has injured them to all 
' others | Sa ſame tribe. The priſoners, who 
have themſelves the ſame feelings, know the inten- 
tions of the conquerors, and are prepared for them. 
The perſon Whb tris taken the captive attends him 
to the cottage, where, according to the diſtribution 
made by the ders, he is delivered to ſupply the 
loſs of a citizen. If thoſe wlio receive him hav? 
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their family weakened by war or other accidents, 
they adopt the captive into the family, of 1 25 
a „ 0 
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, ut if the force on each fide continues 
I nearly equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, infla- 
med b 


ing their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. A 
8, cruel combat enſues, death Appears in a thouſand 


the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from the head, 


in a melancholy and ſevere gloom to their 


When they. are arrived, the chief relates in a low 


oud this account to the people, and as he men- 
tions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the ſhrieks, 
The men too join, 
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J each individual then forgets his private. misfortune, 
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becomes a member: but if they haye no occaſion 
for him, or the reſentment for the loſs of their 


friends be too high to endure the * fight of any 


connected with thoſe who were concerned in it, 
they ſentence him to death. All thoſe who have 
met with the ſame ſevere ſentence being collected, 
the whole nation is afſembled at the execution, as 
for ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is erected, 
and the priſoners are tied to the ſtake, where they 
commence their death-ſong, and prepare for the 
enſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted 
courage. The enemies, on the other fide, are de- 
rermined to put it to the proof, by the moſt re- 
fined and exquiſite tortures. = begin at the 
extremity of his body, and graduaſly approach the 
more vital parts. e plucks out his nails by the 


* roots, one by one; another takes a finger into 


his mouth, and tears off the fleſh with his teeth; 
a third thruſts the finger, mangled as it is, into a 
bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmokes 
like tobacco; then they pound his toes and fingers 
to pieces between two ſtones ; they pull off the 
fleſh from tlie teeth, and cut circles about his 
joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts' of his limbs, 


which they ſear immediately with red hot irons, 
cutting, burning, and pinching them alternately ;” 


they pull off his fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, 
bit by bit, devouring it with Foam, $19 and ſmear- 
ing their faces with 5. blood in an enthuſiaſm of 
horror and fury. When they have thus torn off 
the fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons 
about an iron, tearing and ſnapping them, whilſt 
others are employed in pulling and extending the 
limbs in every way that can increaſe the torment. 


This continues often five or ſix hours, and ſome- 


times, ſuch'is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days to- 
gether. Then they frequently unbind him, to give 
a breathing to their fury, to think what new tor- 


ments 8 {hall inflict, and to refreſh the ſtreugth 


of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a va- 


profound a ſleep that they are. obliged to = 1 * 
fire to awake him and renew his ſufferings. He is 


again faſtened to the ſtake, and again they renew 


thar cruelty ;' they ſtick him all over with ſmall 
matches of wood, that eaſily take fire but burn 


ſlowly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into every 


part of his body ; they drag out his teeth with pin- 


cers, and thruft out his eyes; and laſtly, after having 


burned his fleſh from the bones with tow fire; after 
having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one 
wound; after þ 

having 
heap df red hot coals, or boiling water, on the 
mked ſkull, they once more unbind the wretch, 
who, blipd, and ee with pain and weak- 
neſs, allaulten and pelted upon every ſide with 
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— of unheard- of torments, often falls into ſo 


aving mutilated the face in ſuch a 
manner as to carry nothing human in it'; after 
led the ſkin from the head, and poured a a 
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out the leaſt emotion. 


a a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him; he poſ- 
ſeſſes his mind entirel 
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clubs'and ſtones, now up, now down,” * inte” 
their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, 
until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, 
or weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with 4 
club or a dagger. The body is then put into 4 
kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded 
by a feaſt as barbarous. The women, forgetting 
the human as well as the female nature, and trami- 
formed into ſomething worſe than fufies, act their 
parts, and even out-do the men in this ſcene of 
horror, while the principal perſons of the country 
fit round the ſtake ſmoking, and looking on with-" 
at is moft 'extraordi- 
nary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of 


— 


his torments, ſmokes too, and converſes with his 


his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed. 


during the whole time of his execution, there ſeems 


a conteſt between him and them which ſhall exceed, 
they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains, or he in 
enduring, them, with a firmneſs and conſtancy 
almoſt above human; not a groan, not a ſigh, not 
in the midſt of his tor- 
ments; he recounts his own exploits; he informs 
them what cruelties he has inflicted upon their 
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/ countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge 


tates of Chriſtianity ; a — — that teaches com. 
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a ferocious thirſt” of glory. 


that will attend his death; and, though his re- 


. proaches exaſperate them to a perfect madneſs and 


fury, he continues his inſults even of their igno- 


rance of the art of tormenting, pointing out him- * 


ſelf more exquiſite methods, and more ſenſible part? 
of the body to be afflicted. The women have this 


part of courage as well as the men; and it is as 
rare for an Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would 


be for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such a 
is the wonderful power of an early inſtitution, and 
| I do not dwell upon 
theſe circumſtances of cruelty, Which ſo degrade 


human natute, out of choiee ; but, as all Wo 


mention the cuſtoms of this people have inſiſted” 
upon their behaviour in this reſpect very particu- 


larly, and as it ſcems neceſſary to give à true idea 


of their character, I did not chooſe to omit it. And 
what is ſtill more important, it ſerves to ſhew in * 


the ſtrongeſt light to what an inconceivable degree 
of barbarity, to what a pitch the paſſions of men 


may be carried, when untamed by the refinements” 


of poliſhed ſociety, when let looſe from the 55. | 
* 


vernment of reaſon, and uninfluenced by the 


* 


paſſion to our enemies, which is neither known n 


practiſed in other inſtitutions; and it will make us 


more ſenſible than ſome appear to be, of the value 


of commerce, the arts of a civiliſed life, and the 


light of literature ; which, if they have abated the 
force of ſome' of the natural virtues by the luxury 
which attends them, have taken out likewiſe the © 
ſting of our natural vices, and ſoftened the To 
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r dae. Nothing ig. chehſtoryof, 2 brought to this. great rendea vous. of carca(lcs, 
ankind, ag. 1. 4 2 . 1 58 LY | Tone — the horro af this gene- 
tonger cont £ interment, I cannot deſcribe it in, a more 
thwards thole with, whom "they arg * mug and 9 8 F $ lively 3 than it is done by Fa e Who 
warmth of their affeckion towards their friends, who ( we are indebted for the moſt authentic 1 of 
of all thoſe who le in the ſame rillage, of or, 
in alliance.with-it.; among theſe. all things are 
Ph... aud, this, though it may in part 7 
2 7707 not 9 1 very diſtinct notions o ck 


4 thoſe nations. Without ueſtion, ſa „the 
b, opening of theſe tombs diſplays one os "molt 
3 ftriking, ſcenes that can be conceived ;. this hum- 
+ bling portrait of human miſery, in ſo, many images 
.F of death; wherein ſhe ſeems to . a pleaſure to 
i & paint. herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes of hor- 
ror, in the ſeveral carcaſſes, according; to the de- 
; $ gree in which corruption has prevail over them, 
Rk: women, ( or. the manner in which it has attacked them, 
;eno! any. one of; Some appear dry, and * others have 
ele u ede has his harveſt, ( | a, ſort of ent their bones ; ſome 
led?. or is oy ary 2 he feels no other look as if they were ed and ſmoaked, with- 
of his wisfortune than with it gives him an out any appearance. of rottenneſs ; ſome are juſt 
Ae >, experience the | beneyolence and re- turning towards the point of putrefaction; whilſt 


w..citizens.; but to the enemjes of others are ſwarming, with worms, and drowned 


\Founs or to tlipſe boa: dates 10 with corruption. Iknow not which ought to ſtrike 

e is implacable. He conceals his f us moſt, the horror of ſo ſhocking a ſight, or the 

by re ha reconciled, until by "A tender piety and affection of theſe poor people to- 
riſe. he 


Oe or oppartunity of exe- () wards their departed friends; for nothing deſerves 
Suting an 3 Oy of, time is 1 our admiration more than that eager diligence and 
ficient to alla) . t; no 1 ana of & attention with which they diſcharge this melancholy 


7 e great enoug to protect the object; he croſſes duty of their tenderneſs; gathering up careful! 
rr he pierces the moſt impene - even the ſmalleſt bones; han ing the carcaſſes, dil- 
wall e and ow the moſt hideous; dogs guſtful as they are, with every thing loathſome, 
7 s for 1 5 . of 2 bearing .' Cleanſing them from the worms and carrying them 
upon their ſhoulders through tireſome journeys of 
ſeveral days, without being diſcouraged from the 


| Ys of the. {« 87 the fat l igue 8 7 
jon, xtremes o r and thirſt, with c 
E — offenſi veneſs of the ſmell, and without ſuffering any 
enemy, on whom he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking (. other emotions to ariſe than thoſe of regret, for ba- 
barhbarities, even to the eating of his fleſh, To & ving loſt Fos who were ſo dear to them in their 
ſych. e do the —— puſh. their friendſhip & lives, and ſo lamented in their death. They b ring 
their, emnity.; 2 ſuch indeed in general is the them into their. cott where they prepare a fl 
| all ftr ng. and uncultivated minds. 4 in. honour of their dad. during which their great 
? Byt = we. have Haid reipeding the Indians would | actions are celebrated, and all t G refe intercour- 
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„in hopes of ſurpriſin bis 


a faint pi did we omit y En the force ¶ ſes which took. place between them-and their friends 
their fri , which principally appears by the are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who 
| treatment. he dead. When, uh on one. of the ſo- have come ſometimes many hundred miles to be pre- 

ciety, is cut off, he is lamented by t he whole; on ſent on the occaſion, join in the tender condolance ; 

this occaſion a thouſand ceremonies are practiſed, 8 and the women, by 7 ghtfnl ſhrieks, demonſtrate 
denoting. the, moſt .. hvely. ſorxaw.. Of Theſe 5 that they are pierced — the ſha ſorrow. 
molt” remarkable, as it diſcovers, both the Height Then the dead bodies are carried from the cabins for 
and.continuance- of their 44 is what they the general reinterment. A great pit is dug in the 


the feaſt the dead, or t i feaſt of. ſouls. NI ground, and thither, at a certain time, each perſon 
2 of., N W by _ order, attended by his family and friends. marches in ſo- 
tted ES 90 )lemn ſilence, bearing the. dead body of a ſon, a fa- 

1 Le 5. ther, or a brother. When. they are all convened, . 
| En — ro Fa be, — and. O&the dead bodies, or the duſt of thoſe which were of 1 
5 2 7 time All who; hate (quite corrupted, and depoſited in the pit: then the It 

akon, (which is re- 8 torrent of 48 out anew. tever they : 
e Ky > 4 Yea ang ſome. tribes, and J palleſs,, valuable is. interred with the . deb 
Height among are taken out, of their. 0 rangers are not wanting. in their gener the 

I tholewho. have. * teſt 55 and confer. thoſe, telents which they have broug 

ance | village ace. diligently, fough far, along with then | ek) 
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down into the pit, and every one takes a little of 
- earth, which they afterwards preſerve with the 
moſt religious care. 


earth. Then taking their laſt farewel, they return 
each to his own cabin. 


We have mentioned that m this ceremony the | 


ſavages offer as preſents to the dead, whatever they 
value moſt highly. This cuſtom, which is univer- 


{al among 


moſt firmly, and it is the principal tenet, of their 
religion. the. ſoul is ſeparated from-the bo- 
dy of their friends, they conceive that it ſtill con- 
tinues to hover around it, and to m__ and take 
delight in the ſame things with which it formerly 
was pleaſed. After a certain time, however it for- 
fakes this dreary manſion, and departs far weſtward 
into the land of ſpirits. They have even gone ſo 
far as to make a diſtinction between the inhabitants 
of the other world ; ſome they imagine, particular- 
ly thoſe who in their life-time have been fortunate 
in war, poſſeſs a high degree of- happineſs, have a 
place for hunting and fiſhing, which never fails, 
and enjoy all ſenſual delights, without labouring 


hard in order to procure them. The ſouls of thoſe, # 


on, the contrary, who happen tobe conquered or 
flain in war, are extremely miſerable after death. 
A future ſtate therefore is not at all conſidered 
among the ſavages as a place of retribution, as the 


reward of humble virtue, or as the puniſhment of 


proſperous vice. They rather judge of our happi- 
neſs in the next world by what we have enjoyed in 
the preſent. Their taſte for war, which forms the 
chief ingredient in their character, gives a ſtrong bi- 
as to their religion. Areſkoui, or the god — 
is revered as the god of the Indians. Hit they 
invoke before go into the field: according as 
his diſpoſition is more or leſs favourable to them, 
they conclude they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful. 
nations worſhip the ſun and moon; among 
others there are a number of traditions, relative to 
the creation of the world, and the hiſtory of the 
gods : traditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, 
but which are till more abſurd and inconſiſtent. 
But religion is not the prevailing character of the 
Indians ; and except when they have ſome immediate 
occaſion for the aſſiſtanoe of their gods, they pay 
them no ſort of worſhip. Like all rude nations, 
however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. 
* in the exiſtence of a number of good 
and it or ſpirits, who interfere in the affairs 
of mortals, and produce all our happineſs or miſery. 


It is from the evil genii, in particular, that our dif- 


eaſes proceed; and it is to the good genii we are in- 

debted for a cure. The — . genii are 

the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians 
You I.— No. 7. 


e bodies, ranged in order, 
are covered with entire new furs, and over theſe 
with bark, on which they throw ſtones, wood and 


them, ariſes from a rude notion of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. They believe this doctrine 
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among the ſavages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed: 
to be inſpired by the good — moſt commonly 
in their dreams, with the knowledge of future 
events; they are called in to the aſſiſtance of the 
ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii 
whether they will pet over the diſeaſe, and in what 
way they muſt be treated. But theſe ſpirits are ex- 
tremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phy ſic, and, in al- 
moſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame 
remedy. The patient is incloſed in a narrow cabin, 
in the midſt of which is a ſtone red hot; on this 
they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the 
warm vapour and his own ſweat. Then they hu ' 
him from the bagnio, and plunge him ſuddenly into 
the next river. This coarſe method, which coſts: 
many their lives, often performs very extraordinary 
cures The jugglers have likewiſe the uſe of ſome 
ſpecifics cf wonderful efficacy; and all the ſavages. 
are dexterous in curing wounds by the application 
of herbs. But the power of theſe remedies is al- 
ways attributed to the magical ceremonies with 
which they are adminiſtered. 

AMERSFORT, Aux RSTOORT, or AEMSFORT,, 
in Latin Amisfortia, a conſiderable town, and the 
ſecond in rank in the province of Utrecht. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant fertile country on the river Eern, which 
firſt receives that name here, and becomes navigable. 
At this port are ſhipped the goods brought from 


Germany by Heſſian waggons conſigned to Am- 


ſterdam. Ihe tobacco grown and ſpun here is 
much decayed, as is the trade in beer, but the new 
erected dimity and bombazine manufactures are in 
a thriving way. Here are two calviniſt churches, 
an hoſpital, and a public ſchool. In 1543 it was 
pill by the troops of Gelderland, and in 1561 
was much enlarged. The Spaniards took it in 1629, 
and the Marquis of Rochfort took it for the French 
in 1672. Their government is much like that of 
Utrecht, and they enjoy nearly the ſame privileges. 
Juſt upon the edge of a Hil near here, ſtands Suetſ- 
dyke, a —_— of the late King William. Amerſ- 
fort lies fourteen miles N. E. of Utrecht. Lat. 52, 
25, N. Long. 5, 20, E. | 
AMERSHAM, or AcmompEesHAmM, a ſmall 
market-town and borough of Bucks, very ancient, 
and fituated in the Chiltern, a ſort of hills which 
abound with chalk, and are covered with beech 
woods and groves. It lies in a vale, in the hundred 
of Burnham, and not far from Wickham. It is 
twenty nine miles almoſt W. from London, near 
the river Coln; is governed by two burgeſſes, has 
a handſome market-houſe, town-hall, and free-{chool.. 


) Its fairs are holden on Whitſun-Monday and Sep- 


tember 19. 1 

AMESBURY, AMBRESBURY, AMBLESBURY,, 
or AMBROSEBURY, as it is written in Doomſday- 
Book ; a very old market-town in Wiltſhire, pretty 
large, and ſituated on the E. ** 
m 
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Its market is almoſt diſcontinued. It is ſaid to have 
taken its name from Ambrius, who founded here a 
monaſtery for Benedictines, long before the coming 
in of the Saxons, which laſt deſtroyed it; or from 
Aurelius Ambroſe, a Britiſh prince, who rebuilt it, 
and filled it with monks, to pray for the ſouls 
: of-thoſe noble Britons who were flain by the trea- 
chery of the perfidious Hengiſt the Saxon, who 
— here 271 of the ancient Britiſh nobility 
in cold blood, whom he had invited, with their 
king Vortigern, to meet him here without arms, 
in order to treat of a league of amity, and rejoice 
together. The treacherous Saxon ſaved only the 
King alive, whom he obliged to give him near a 
ching of his kingdom eaſtward, before he would ſet 
him at liberty. The monaſtery was afterwards con- 
verted into a nunnery, and Eleanor, King Henry 
III.'s wife, retired and died here: whoſe example in- 
duced the Princeſs Mary, Edward ].'s daughter, and 
N. to take the veil to- 


thirteen noblemen's dau 
gether in this houſe. 'The Duke of Queenſberry 
It is not 


has a ſeat here, built by Inigo Jones, 
much to be admired ; but the gardens are delightful, 
the late Duke having incloſed and planted a ſteep 
Bill, at the foot of which the river Avon winds 
charmingly, as alſo through great part of the gar- 


den. Over this river there is a bridge and Chineſe . 


fummer-houſe. The town was conſumed by fire in 
1753, ſince which it has been rebuilt in a more ele- 
gant taſte. / It has many good -inns, it being a 
thoroughfare from Bridgewater, and the places ad- 
. Jacent, to London, from which jt is diſtant about 
Sighty miles, as it is about eight from Saliſbury. 

is town conſiſts of a long ſtreet, divided about 


the middle by a ſhorter croſs ſtreet; in the interſec- 


tion of which ſtands the church. Its town-hall or 

market-houſe is the handſomeſt in the county, be- 
ing a brick ſtructure on arched pillars, and has on 
the top a lanthorn and clock. Market on Tueſdays. 
On the river the late duke alſo built a handſome 
bridge for the 2 benefit. It drives but little 
trade; has two fairs yearly, viz. on the longeſt and 
HMorteſt day. Near it is 40 the beſt kind of pipe- 
clay. About a mile to the N. W. of this town is 
Stonehenge, (which ſee.) A charity-ſchool was 


erected here in 171 85 for fifteen boys and as many 
ri 


girls. Market on Fridays, and fairs May 17, June 
22,” October 6, and the firſt Wedneſday after — 


12. ö 
AMHAR, or Au ARA, a province of Abyſſinia, 
aid to extend forty from eaſt to weſt. It is 
conſidered as the moſt noble in the whole empire, 
both on account of its being the uſual reſidence of 
the Abyſſinian monarchs, and having a particular 
dialect different from all the reſt, which, by reaſon 
of the emperors being — up in this province, 
is become the of the court and of the po- 
Liter people. Here is the famed rock 
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which fought reſolutely againſt Julius Czfar, 


- carried into captivity, except our hiſtorian himſelf, 


des in 501, but was reſtored to the Romas in 503, 


Long. 


and is a place of great antiquity, the inhabitants of 
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where formerly the young monarchs were confined, 
See AMBA. ; 

AMIDA, a great city of Meſopotamia, or Am- 
mza ; ſituated on a high mountain on the borders 
of Aſſyria, on the Tigris, where it receives the 
2 It was taken from the Romans in the 
time of the emperor Conſtans by Sapores, king of 
Perſia. The ſiege is ſaid to have coſt him 30,000 
men; however, 2 reduced it to ſuch ruin that the 
emperor afterwards wept over it. According to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the city was razed; the 
chief officers were crucified; and the reſt, with the 
ſoldiers and inhabitants, either put to the ſword or 


and two or three more, who, in the dead of the 
night, eſcaped through a poſtern unperceived by the 
enemy. The inhabitants of Niſibis, however be- 
ing obliged to leave 'their own city by Jovian's 
treaty with the Perſians, ſoon reſtored Amida to its 
former ſtrength ; but it was again taken by Cava- 


On the declenſion of the Roman power it fell again 
into the hands of the Perſians ; but was taken from 
them by the Saracens'in 899. It is now in the 
poſſeſſion of the Turks. Here are above 20,000 
Chriſtians, who are better treated by the Turks 
than in other places. A great trade is carried on 
in this city 2 red Turky leather, and cotton cloth 
of the ſame colour. The Arabian name of Amida 
is Diarbekir, and the Turkiſh one Kara-Amed. 
o, E. Lat. 36, 58, N. 0 
AMIEIRA, a ſmall place in the audience of Cra- 
to and province of Alentejo, in Portugal. 
AMIENOIS (county of) in Latin Ambianenſis 
yr an under- ſtadtholderſhip, with Ponthieu and 
imeu, belonging to Picardy, in the government of 
the latter, together with Artois, in France, It is 
ſo called from Amiens, its capital ; and is bounded 
by Artois on the N. by Santerre on the E. by 
Beauvaiſis on the S. and by the country of Caurx 
on the W. It includes a great part of that tract of 
land which was anciently inhabited by the Ambra- 
ni, from which both the capital aud country ſeem to 
take their names. It is now called Picardy Proper. 
The river Somme runs acroſs this country, which 
is very fruitful. Formerly. the biſhops of Amiens 
obtained the ſovereignty over it from the kings of 
France; under the title of a county or earldom. In 
1185, Philip the Auguſt annexed it to the crown. 
Charles VII. gave it to Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy ; and in 1477, Lewis XI. united it agail 
to the crown. | 
AMIENS, in Latin Ambienum, Ambicnum, an- 
ciently Samarobriva, Samarobrica, or Samarobriga, 
ſo called from its ſituation on the river Somme. It 
is the capital of Picardy and county of Amieno!s, 


and 


even 
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| even took up arms agai 
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. 


inſt thoſe of Rheims, only 
for yielding too eaſily to the conqueror. Cæſar 
erecled here a magazine for his army, and cauſed a 
general aſſembly of the people of Gaul to be con- 


vened in this city. It wasenlarged by the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, as alſo by his fon Marcus Aurelius. 


The emperors Conſtantine, Conſtans, Julian, Va- 
lentinian, Valens, Gratian, and ITheodoſius choſe 
Amiens for their royal ſeat in Gaul: yet in 925 it 
ſuffered very much trom the incurſions of the Alans, 
Vandals, and Normans, having been almoſt entirely 
burnt ; but it was rebuilt. ſoon after. At preſent 
Amiens has the title of a vidamy or ſubordinate 
ſeignory or lordſhip. It is the reſidence of a gene- 
ral-governor, an upper-bailift, and under-governor 
or ſtadtholder; the ſeat of a generality, an inten- 
dancy; election, provincial-court, mint-office, a pro- 


voſtſhip for Amienois, and another for Beauvaiſis. 


It has alſo an office for tobacco and the finances, a 
foreſt- diſtrict, a marſhalſea, and a ſalt-houſe. This 
city affords a very pleaſant profpect, by reaſon of 
the largeneſs of its ſtreets, which are moſtly ſtraight, 
broad, and well-built, as alſo on account of the 
height of the houſes and extent of the open ſquares, 
of which laſt are two in Amiens, where ſeven fine 
ſtreets meet. On the ramparts are planted two 
rows of trees, forming a delightful walk. The 
Somme enters the city by three different channels, 
Brovgh as many bridges ; when, after watering 
ſeveral parts of the town, they unite again. at the 
other end, near St.. Michael's-bridge. Here is a 
noble and ſtately cathedral dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and one of the fineſt in France ; its columns, 
choir, chapels, tombs, and- paintings being admi- 
rable, eſpecially the gate, which is flanked with two 
high towers, on which are ſeveral ſtatues. Among 
other reliques in the cathedral is the head of John 
the Baptiſt. Here is a collegiate-church, a chapter 
of St. Nicolas, fourteen pariſh-churches, a ſemina- 
Ys a Jeſuits college, a genefal hoſpital, befides ano- 

r hoſpital, ſeveral abbeys and houſes of religious 
orders. It has a peculiar and independent juriſdic- 
tion, with an academy of the ſciences and fine arts; 
which till the year 1750 had been only a ſociety of 
learned men. In Amiens are manufactured great 
quantities of woollen ribands or ferrets, ſerges or 
woollen ſtuffs, half- ſilk ſtuffs, and a great deal of 
black and green ſoap. The biſhop is ſuffragan to 
the metropolitan of Rheims; and to his dioceſe be- 
longs, beſides the cathedral, 12 collegiate churches, 


© 


20 abbeys, 55 priories, 780 pariſhes, 103 chapels of 


eaſe, 48 communities, 6 colleges, 2 general hoſpi- 
tals, beſides 6 others; and his annual income is 
30,000 livres. He pays the court of Rome a tax of 
4000 florins. King Philip VI. of Valois fortified 
this city, which Lewis XI. much improved by ad- 
ditional works; and Henry IV. built a ſtrong cita- 
del after retaking this 1 the Spaniards, 
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who had ſeized it by it 
here ; but it was afterwards ſuppreſſed. Amiens lies 


in the road between Calais and Paris, 65 miles S. 
Lat. 4%; — 


of the former, and 80 N. of the latter. 
$3, N. Long. 2, 23, E. 
AMILIA. See AMELIA. 
AMILPAS, two volcanoes in the province of 


Guatimala, ia New-Spain, North-America, near, 


the mountains of Soconuſco. 


- Mithridates 


AMISUS, the chief city of the ancient king- 


dom of Pontus. It was built by the Mileſians, and 


peopled partly by them, and partly by a colony from 
Athens. It was at firſt a free city, like the other 
Greek towns in Aſia; but was afterwards ſubdued 
by Pharnaces, king of Pontus, who made it his me- 
tropolis. It was taken by Lucullus in the Mithri- 
datic-war, Who reſtored it to its ancient liberty. 
Near this city ſtood another, called Eupatoria, from 

— its founder. This city was 
likewiſe taken by Lucullus, who levelled it with 


the ground; but it was afterwards rebuilt by Pom- 


pey, who united it with Amiſus, giving them the 
name of Pompeiopolis. It was taken during the 
war between Cæſar and Pompey by Pharnaces, king 
of Pontus, who put moſt of its inhabitants to the 
{word ; but Czfar, having conquered Pharnaces, 
made it again a free city. 


AMITERNUM, a town of the Sabines, in Italy, 


now extinct. The ruins are to be ſeen on the le- 


vel ridge of a mountain near S. Vittorino and the 
ſprings of the Aternus; not far from Aquila, which 
roſe out of the ruins of Amiternum. | 

AMIX, one of the five diſtricts into which the 
kingdom of Lower Navarre is divided. It belongs 


to the government of Navarre and Bearn, in France. 


AMLAK, one of the Andreanoffiky Oſtrova, 
or the iſlands of St. Andrean. See ANDREAN= 
OFFSKY-|5LANDS and Fox-IsLANDSs. | 

AML WICK, a village in North-Wales, on the 
N. fide of the iſle of Angleſey ; which has a fair on 
Nov. 12. 

AMMER-MOUNTAINS, in Africa ; high and 
rugged; ſuppoſed to be a part of the Mons Phru- 


rz{us of Ptolemy, in the country of the Melano- 


2 by Dr. Shaw, ſeeing they ſucceed imme- 


iately the Malethubalus. * 

AMMERSWEYER, a ſmall town of the baro- 

ny of High Landſperg, in Upper Alſace, and go- 

vernment of this laſt name in France. It „ 

to Baron Leyhen. Lat. 49, 10, N. Long. 8, 
E 1 


10, E. | 
AMMON, anciently a city of Marmarica. Ar 


rian calls it a place, not a city, in which ſtood the 


temple of Jupiter Ammon, round which there was 


nothing but ſandy waſtes. Pliny ſays, That the 


oracle of Ammon was 12 days journey from Mem- 


phis; and among the Nomi of Egypt he — 
| the 


ratagem in the 1597. 
Queen Iſabel of Bavaria eſtabliſhed a — Fob £49 
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the Nomos Ammoniacus : Diodorus Siculus, That 
the diſtrict where the temple ſtood, though ſur- 
Rune with defarts, was watered 
| I no where elſe in all that country. It was agreea- 
bly adorned with fruitful trees and ſprings, and full 
of villages. In the middle ſtood the acropolis or 
citadel, encompaſſed with a triple wall, the firſt and 
inmoſt of which contained the palace; the others 
the apartments of the women, the relations and 
children, as alſo the temple of the god, and the fa- 
cred fountain for luſtrations. ithout the acro- 
polis ſtood, at no great diſtance, another temple of 
Ammon, ſhaded by a great number of tall trees; 
near which was a fountain, called that of the Sun, 
or Solis Fons, becauſe ſubject to extraordinary 
changes according to the time of the day; morn- 
ing and evening warm, at noon cold, at midnight 
extremely hot. A kind of foffil falt was ſaid to be 
naturally produced here. It was dug out of the 
earth in large oblong pieces, ſometimes three fingers 
in length, and tranſparent as cryſtal. It was thought 
to be a preſent worthy of kings, and uſed by the 
Egyptians in their ſacrifices. From this our ſal- 
ammoniac has taken its name. _ 
AMMONITES (the country of the). The 
children of Ammon poſſeſſed the country called, 
after their own name, Ammonitis, adjoining to the 
N. of Moabitis, after havirig driven out the Zu- 
Zzims, or Zamzummins, as they called them, who 
were giants, tall as the Anakims, and the ancient 
inhabitants of the land, Deut. ii. 20, 21, This 
country, as well as Moabitis, is by Stephens (de 
Urbibus in. Amanon) reckoned a part of Cœle-Sy- 
ria, and by others Arabia ; and was, in its firſt ſtate 
under the Ammonites, bounded by the river Jab- 
boc N. (Judg. xi. 13.) though elſewhere (Joſh. xiii. 
24, 25.) it ſeems as if extended beyond that, N. 
into the mountains of Gilead. On the W. it had 
the Jordan, S. the Arnon (Judg. xi. 13.) or the 
confines of Moabitis, E. the deſarts of Arabia. 
AML, a town of Afia, in the country of the 
Uſbecks ; ſeated on the river Gibun Long. 64, 
30, E. Lat. 39, 20. | 
AMOL, one of the names of the river Gihun, 
in Aſiatic Ruſſia. See Gin. 
AMON, a river in Carmarthenſhire, Wales; 
. which empties itſelf into the Lougher above Bettus. 
AMONEBURG, in Latin Amana, a ſmall rown 
in the biſhopric of Mentz; ſtanding on an emi- 
nence, around which an arm of the river Ohm 
winds itſelf. Here is a collegiate foundation, de- 
dicated to John the Baptiſt, It was taken by the 
French in 1762. 8 


AMON. NO. This city, which in our tranſſa- 


tion is rendered No (Jer. xlvi. 25. Ezek. xxx. 1 5, 

16.) is by thoſe we call the Seventy Interpreters 
rendered 
z city of this name, lying on- the branch of the 
. 4 | £ 


dews which 


ioſpolis, or the Cityof Jove. There was 
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Nite, which was next weſtward to that which ran 
by Zoan, or Tanais. But Bochart thinks that by 
the Dioſpolis of the Seventy is rather to be under- 
ſtood the more famous city of that name in the 8. 
part of Egypt, otherwiſe called Thebz. And he 
fuppoſes that by Jore, from whom this city took 
its name of Dioſpolis, is to be underſtood Ham, 
third ſon of Noah, and father of Mizraim, from 
whom deſcended the Egyptians. 


AMONT, or Gray, one of the four bailiwics, 


or diſtricts, into which the government of Franche 
Cornts, in France, is divided. It includes three 
ſubordinate bailiwics, namely, Veſoul, Gray, and 
Beaume. 

AMORBACH, a ſmall town on the rivulet of 
Mudt, in the biſhopric of Mentz; containing an 
abbey of Benedictines. To the juriſdiction 1 
_—_—_ the church villages Mudach and Limbach, 

AMORGO, Moxco, or Moxcos, anciently 
AMoRGos, an ifland of the Archipelago, in Euro- 
pean Turky. It is 36 miles in circuit, ſtretching 
from N. to S. and is extremely ſteep towards the 
S. E. The ſoil is pretty fruitful in corn, and well 
cultivated ; yields oil ſufficient for the conſumption 
of its inhabitants, and produces excellent wine and 
flax.” Its fertility invites thither the Tartans of 
Provence, in France, The town here, which is 
three miles from the W. port, is built in the\form 
of an amphitheatre on the fide of a rock, upon 
which ſtands a caſtle, once the reſidence of the 
dukes of the Archipelago, who had been maſters 
of this iſland for a long time. On the ſea-ſide, 
three miles from the town, ſtands a large Greek 
convent. The beſt harbour lies on the S. fide of 


this iſland, It is ſituated 90 miles N. of Candia. 
Last. 37, 10, N. Long. 26, 15, E. | 


AMORIUM, a town of Phrygi 
the river Sangarius, on the borders of Galatia. It 
was taken from the Romans by the Saracens in 668; 
but ſoon after retaken by the Romans. A war 
breaking out again between theſe two nations in 
837, the Roman emperor Theophylus deſtroyed 
Sozopetra, the birth-place of the khalif Al' Mota- 
ſem, notwithſtanding his earneſt intreaties to him to 
ſpare it. This fo enraged the khalif, that he orde- 
red every one to engrave upon his ſhield the word 
Amorium, the birth-place of Theophylus, which 
he refolved at all events to deſtroy. Accordingly 
he laid ſiege to the place, but met with a vigorous 
reſiſtance. At length, after a ſiege of 55 days, it 
wag betrayed by one of the inhabitants, who had 
abjured the Chriſtian * The khalif, exaſpe- 


rated at the loſs he had ſuſtained during the 60 
[4 


put moſt of the men to the ſword, carried 
women and children into captivity, and levelled 


the city with the ground. His forces being di- 


ſtreſſed for want of water on their return home, 


the Chriſtian priſoners roſe upon ſome of _ 


ia Major, near 
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and murdered them; upon which the khalif put 
6000 of the priſoners to death. According to the 
eaſtern . hiſtorians 30,000 of the inhabitants of 
Amorium were ſlain, and as many carried into 
captivity. 

AMORRHITIS, the country of the Amorites, 
ſituated, according to Joſephus, between three rivers, 
like an iſland: the Arnon on the ſouth, the Jabbok 
on the north, and the Jordan on the weſt. The 
Amoritæ, or. Amorrhzi, took their name from 
Amor, or Emor, the ſon of Canaan. They dwelt 
in the mountains of Judah to the ſouth, and in ſome 
parts mixed with the Hethei ; alſo about Sichem: 
bat a great part of them croſſed the Jordan, and in 
a hoſtile manner occupied a conſiderable part of the 
country of the Moabites and Ammonites, which 
afterwards fell to the Iſraelites, on the defeat of 
Sihon their king, 

AMORITES, (che Mountains of the) a ridge 
of mountains which part Canaan from Arabia, and 
which ſeem to he denoted in ſcripture by the name 
of the Mountains of the Amorites, ſome ſpurs or 
branches whereof run-up N. to Hebron. 

AMOT APE, a town near Tumbaz, near the 
ſhore of the South-ſeas, in Peru, S., America, It 
is an appendix to the pariſh of Tumbez, belonging 
to its heutenancy. The houſes are few, and built 
of wood, like thoſe of Tumbez ; but near it is a 
river of fine water, which occaſions all the adja- 
cent country to be cultivated and improved; ſo 
that here are to be found plenty of the ſeveral 
pans eſculent vegetables, and fruits natural to a 

climate. Lat. 4, 16, 8. Long. 77, 26, W. 

AMOUR, a large river in Aſia, that ſeparates 
the Mongol deſart (in which country it takes its 
riſe) from Siberia. It ſeparates in the country of 
the Manſhurs, when one part falls into the ſea of 
Ochoſsk near the iftand of Sakalin Ula, and the 
other into the bay of Corea, and the Indian 
ocean, 4 4 | 
 AMOY, or Exov, or, according as others 


write it, A- mw y, Emoui, and Hya-men; an itfland , 


belonging to the province of Fokien, on the S. W. 
coaſt of China. It takes it name from the town, 
which is a convenient ſea- port, on account of the 
road formed by the iſland and the continent, where 
the largeſt veſſels may ride ſafely, and come as 
near the land as they wilt, the ſea being very deep 
there, The reſort, and conſequently the-commerc 

of this place hath increaſed to much ſince the la 
century that the - emperor, we are told, keeps a 
conſtant'garriſon in it of 000 men under a Chi- 
neſe governor. Here the Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany had a factory, which they have quite aban- 
doned, and have gone to Canton, where they are 


M 
among theſe is Ponghu. Amoy is ſituated in lat. 
25 F Logg. 112, 20, K-.... .. 8 
PALLA; See AMA ALL... 
AMPARAES, a juriſdiction under the arch- 
biſhop of Plata, eaſt of that city, in the empire of 
Peru, S. America. It abounds in grain and nume- 
rous droves of cattle, which itute the chief 
parts of its commerce, | 
AMPASA, an iſland on the coaſt of 


bar, a country in Africa. It is a little kingdom, 
ſituated to the 8. of that of Siout, and governed 
by a Mahometan -prince, who is 2 v to the 


Portugueſe. The king refuſing to pay his tribute, 
Alphonſo de Mella, a Portugueſe captain, deltroy 
— capital => wx" upon the king's acknow- 
edging his fault, and making his peace, ho was 
allowed to 8 it. 2 
AMPELUSIA, a promontory ritania 
2 called FR. by the natives, which is 
of the ſame ſignification with a cn the ſame 
name not far from the river Lixus, near the Strai 


of Gibraltar; now Cape Spartel. W. long. 6, 30. 


Lat. 705 " THE | | 
AMPHAXIS, or AMyHAXIT1s, a region of 
Macedonia, W. of Mygdonia. Herein ſtood. the 
noble city of Theffalonica, anciently called Therma, 
AMPHILOCHIA, the territory of the city of 
8, in Acarnania; Amphilochium ; called 1. 
philochi, (from the people) in the lower e. A 
town alſo of Spain, in Gallicia, built by Teucer, 
and denominated from Amphilochns, one of his com- 
panions; now Orenſe. W. long, 20. Lat. 42, 36. 
AMPHIPOLIS, a city of Macedonia, an Athe- 
nian colony, on che Strymon, but on which fide 
is not ſo certain : Pliny places it in Macedonia, on 
this ſide ; but Scylax, in Thrace, on the other. 
The name of the town, Amphipolis, however, 
ſeems to reconcile their difference; becauſe, as 
Thucydides obſerves, it was waſhed on two ſides 
by the Strymon, which, dividing itſelf into two 
channels, 2 city ſtood in the middle, and on tlie 
ſide towards the fea there was a wall built from 
channel to channel, Its ancient name was Err odor. 
the Nine Ways. The citizens were called Am- 
phipolitani. It was afterwards called Chriſtopolis ; 
now Chriſopoli, or Chiſopoli. 
AMPHIPOLIS, a town of Syria, on the Eu- 
hrates, built by Seleucus, called by the Syrians 
urmeda ; the ſame with Thapſacus ; and ſup- 
poſed to have been only renewed and adorned by 
Seleucus, becauſe long famous before his time. 
AMPHISCH, n name applied 
to the people who inhabit the tqrrid zone. The 


Amphiſcii, as the word imports, have their ſhadows 


one part of the year towards the north, and the 


not ſo much impoſed upon as they were by the F other towards the ſouth, according to the ſun's 
Chineſe; about Amoy.,. Near this iſſand are a num- place in the ecliptic. They are called Aſcii. 
ber of other "ſmall ones; the moſt * See AsC11, 720 ” Tha 
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coa 
Locri and Caulona; now called Rocella. Am- 
_ | phiſſivs the epitbhet. "a e 8 
AMP SAGA, one of · the moſt remarkable rivers 
that Watered Numidia Propria, and ſeparated that 
- antient region from that of the Maſæli, or Mauri- 


fiderable. It gives title of 


2 -. 1 


*- AMPHISSA, the capital of the Locri Oxolz, 
120 ſtadia, or 15 miles, to the weſt of Delphi; ſo. % 
called becauſe ſurrounded on all hands by moun- 
+ tains: hence Amphiſſæi, the inhabitants, who 

am the temple at Delphi. Alſo a town of 


na Gtæcia, at the mouth of the Sagra, on the 
A of the Farther Calabria, fituated between 


tania Czfarienſis. This river fell into the ſea about 
6 leag. W. of Cullu, and is at preſent named the 
Wedel Kibeer, or Great River. 5 
AMPSANCTI VAELIS, or AmrsancTi 


Les, a Cave or Lake in the heart of the Hirpi- 
nl, or Principato Ultra near the city Tricento. It 
is now called Mufiti, from Mephitis the goddeſs of 
ſtench, who had a temple there. The ancient poets 


imagined this gulph led to hell. It is alſo called 
VVV 5 | 

- AMPTHILL, a market-town in Bedfordſhire, 
Kve miles 8. of Shefford, and forty-four miles N, 


of London; its fairs are on May 4 and December 
1. Ts pleaſantly ſituated betwixt two hills, in the 


hundred of Redborn-Stoke, and almoſt in the heart 


ok the county. In the reign of Henry VI. a la 


manſion-houſe was built in a ſpacious park at the 


eaſt end of it, by Sir John Cornwall, whom that 


Prince created baron of Fanhop, out 'of the ſpoils 
taken in France. King Edward VI. to whom it 


came by forfeiture, gave it to Edmund Grey, Lord 


Ruthven, whoſe grandſon made it over to Henry 
VIII. by which means it was annexed to the crown, 
and made | 
Queen Catharine retired, after being forbid the 


court upon her divorce. In this place is a ſchool 


endowed for teaching thirteen poor children ; and 
an hoſpital with good allowance for ten poor men. 
AMPUGNANO, one of the thirty pievi or 
diſtricts in the country on this fide the mountains, 
or north-eaſt part of the iſland of. Corfica in Upper 
Italy: It ean raiſe 1000 men. | 
MPURA, a province' of Peru before conquered 
by the Spaniards. Here the inhabitants worſhipped 
two mountains, from a principle of gratitude, as the 
water which deſcended from them fertilized their 


lands. It is ſaid to have been conquered by Vira- 


choca the eighth of Inca. | 

_  AMPURDAN, a diſtrict, to which belongs 
 AMPURIAS, a town and ſea-port of Catalonia 
in Spain. At the mouth of the river Flavia. At 
Preſent, a mean place, though anciently very con- 
| Goat ; and ſtands ſixty 
miles N. E. of Barcelona. Lat. 42, 15, N. Long. 


2 50, E. 


the manor of Ampthill ; to which place 


portraits of many learned men. 


ſo called from the Amſtell running through it. It 


had a bridge and towers built about it, inſomuch 


1490, it was ſurrounded with nothing but a weak 


AMPURIAS, or Emevz1As, an inland town, on 
the northern fide of the iſland and kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, and in that ſubdiviſion called the Cape of Saf. 
ſari, It is ſituated amidſt the high mountains which 
cover that part. 1 
- AMRAS, a ſtrong caſtle of Germany, ſeated in 
Tirol. E. long. 11, 40. N. lat. 47. It is full 
of rarities of every kind, and has a library with the 


AMROM, or AMRoOEN, in Latin Amrona, or 
Amerum, a ſmall iſland belonging to the duchy of 
Sleſwick, in Denmark. It is a pariſh ſubject, both 
in temporal and ſpiritual matters, to the dioceſe of 
Ripen, and is ſituated to the N. W. of Northſtrund, 
from which it is about ſeven miles diſtant. It is in 
the form of a creſcent, and inconſiderable for any 
thing but its oyſter-fiſhery. ' 

AMSTELLAND, > trick near. Amſterdam; 


affords good paſtu and in a village of it, called 
Ouderkerk, is the burial place of 
Jews dying at Amſterdam. 
AMSTERDAM, or AMSTELDAM, in Latin 
Amſtelodamum, or Amſterodamum; though not the 
firſt in rank among the cities that ſend deputies to 
the ſtates of the provinces, is nevertheleſs the moſt 
conſiderable for extent, trade, and the ſhare it con- 
tributes towards the public expences of the fate, 
It is the capital city 1 the province of Holland and 
of the United Netherlands, is ſeated on the river 
Amſtel and an arm of the ſea called the Wye. The 
air is but indifferent, on account of the marſhes 
that ſurround it, and render the city almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible: but this inconvenience is abundantly recom- 
penſed by the utility of its commerce, which the 
port ſerves greatly to promote ; for it -will contain 
above a thouſand ſhips. In 1204, it was no- 
thing but a ſmall caſtle, called Amſtel from the 
name of the river, which its lords made a retreat 
for fiſhermen, who at firſt lived in huts covered 
with thatch : but it ſoon became conſiderable, and 


Portugueſe 


that it roſe to a ſmall city; Ne till the yeat 


palliſado. The walls were then built with brick, to 
defend it from the incurfions of the inhabitants c 
Utrecht, with whom the Hollanders were often 
quarrelling; but ſome months afterwards it was al- 
moſt reduced to aſhes. In 1512, it was beſieged by 
the people of Guelderland ; who, not being able to 
take it; ſet fire to the ſhips in the harbour. fn 1525, 
an Anabaptiſt leader, with 600 of his followers, got 
into the city in the night-time, attacked the tow!” 
houſe, and defeated thoſe that made any reſiſtance 
At length they barricaded, with wool and hop-ſacks 
the avenues to the market-place, where theſe enth. 
Laſts were poſted; and ſo put a ſtop to their fu 
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in day appeared, at which time the citizens fell 
— * on all ſides. and forced them to retire 


into the town-houſe, where moſt of them were cut 


to pieces. About ten years after, there was ano- 
ther tumult raifed by a'parcel of fanatics, conſiſtin 
of men and women, who ran about the ſtreets ſtar 
naked, and had a deſign of making themſelves maſ- 
ters of the town-houſe. Their ſhrieks and cries, 
which were dreadful enough, ſoon alarmed the inha- 
bitants, who ſeized the greateſt part of thein, and 
ave them the chaſtiſement they deſerved. Am- 
Nerdam was one of the laſt cities that embraced the 
reformed religion. It was beſieged by the Hollan- 
ders in 1578, and ſubmitted after a ſiege of ten 
months. One article of the capitulation was, a free 
exerciſe of the Roman-catholic religion: but this 
ws not obſerved by the Proteſtants ; for they ſoon 
drove the eccleſiaſtics, monks, and nuns, out of 


broke the images, and demoliſhed their al- 


the city, 
tars. — this time it became the general rendez- 


vous of all nations and of every ſect, which raiſed 


it to that degree of grandeur and opulence it now } 


enjoys. The inhabitants were often obliged to en- 


large the 
increaſed 


bounds of their city, and in 1675 it was 
to its preſent extent It was ſurrounded 


with a brick wall, and a large ditch, 80 feet broad, 
full of running water. The walls were fortified 
with 26 baſtions, on each of which there is now a 


windmill 


. There are eight gates towards the land, 
and one towards the water. Amſterdam being ſeat- » 3 


edin a marſhy ſoil, is built on piles of wood, for 
which reaſon no - coaches are allowed, except to 
great men and phyſicians, who pay a tax for that 


privilege 
fledges. 
poſed to 


ſelves by dikes and fluices. The fineſt ſtreets are, 


; and all kinds of goods are drawn on 
It ſtands fo low that they would be ex- 
inundations, if they did not ſecure them- 


the Keyſar's Graft, or Emperor's Canal; the Heer 
Graft, or Lord's Canal; the Cingel; and the ſtreet 
of Haerlem. . The principal canal is remarkable 
for its houſes, which are magnificent ſtructures, of 
an equal height. Here are three prodigious fluices, 
and a great number of canals, which croſs the city 
in many parts, and render the ſtreets clean and plea- 
ſant, The canals are deep, their fides are lined 
with hewn ſtone, they have generally. rows of trees 
planted on each fide, and many ſtone- bridges over 


different 


parts of them. The fineſt is that called 


the Ammarack, which is formed by the waters of 
the Amſtel, into which the tide comes up, and on 


the ſides 


of which are two large quays. This ca- 


nal has ſeveral bridges. The principal is that next 


the ſea, called Pont-Neuf, or the New —_ it 
is 660 feet long and 70 broad, with iron 


uſ- 


trades on each fide ; it has 3b arches, of which 11 


are very 
yachts, 
proſpect 


high, and eight are ſhut up to incloſe the 
From this bridge there is a moſt charming 


% 


of the city, port, and ſea. The port is a 
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mile and half in length, and above a thouſand paces 
in breadth ; it is always filled with a multitude of 
veſſels, which look like a foreſt, or rather a floating 
wood. The ſtreets in general are well paved, and the 
houſes built of brick or ſtqne. Towards the ſides 
of the haven, the city is incloſed with great poles 
driven into the ground, which are joined by large 
beams placed horizontally. There are openings to 
let the ſhips in and out, which are ſhut every night 
at the ringing of a hell. Amſterdam is computed . 
to be half as big as London; and the number cf 
houſes are ſaid to amount to 26045. | 

The public buildings are very magnificent. The 
ſtadt-houſe was founded in 1648; it is built upon 
14,000 wooden piles; and its front is. 282 feet long 
its ſides 255 feet, and its height to the roof 11 
There is a marble pediment in the front, whereon a 
woman is carved in relievo, holding the arms of the 
city ; ſhe is ſeated in a chair, ſupported by two lions, 
with an olive branch in her right hand , on each 
ſide are four Naiads, who preſent her with a crown 
of palm and laurel, and two other marine goddeſſes 
preſent her with different ſorts of fruit: beſides, 
there is Neptune with his trident, accompanied 
with Tritons, a ſea unicorn, and a ſea-horſe. On 
the top ſtands three ſtatues in bronze, repreſenting 
Juſtice, Strength, and Plenty. On the top of the 
ſtructure is a round tower 50 feet above the roof, 
adorned with ſtatues, and an harmonious chime of 
bells, the biggeſt of which weighs about 7000 
pounds, and 8 next 6000 ; they are made to pla 
different tunes every month It has not one han 
ſome gate, but only ſeven doors to anſwer to the 
number of the United Provinces. On the floor of 
the great hall are two globes, the celeſtial and ter- 
reſtrial, which are 22 feet in diameter and 69 in 
circumference ; they are made of black and white 
marble, and are inlaid with jaſper and copper. In 
general, all the chambers are enriched with paint- 
ings, carvings, and gildings. While this ſtadt- 
houſe was building, the old one was ſet on fire, and. 
conſumed with all the archives and „ e 

Under the ſtadt-houſe is a prodigious vault, 


wherein is kept the bank of Amſterdam, where 


there is a vaſt quantity of ingots both of gold and 
filver, as alſo bags, which are ſuppoſed to be full of 
money. The doors are proof againſt petards, and 
are never opened but in the preſence of one of the 
burgomaſters. Ihe priſons for debtors and crimi- 
nals are likewiſe under the ſtadt-houſe ; as alſo the 
guard-houſe for the citizens, wherein the keys of 
the city are locked every night. At the end of the 
great hall is the ſchepens or aldermen's chamber, 
where civil cauſes are tried. Beſides theſe, there 
are the chambers of the ſenate and council, the bur- 
1 the chambers of accounts, &c. 
n the ſecond ſtory is a large magazine of arms; 
and on the top of the building are fix large ciſteri a 
01 


f 


AM 

of water, which may be conveyed to any room in 
the houſe in caſe of fire, to prevent which the 
chimneys are lined with copper. by? 

The bourſe, or exchange, where the merchants 
aſſemble, is all of free-ſtone, and built upon 2000 
wooden piles; its length is about 200 feet, and its 
breadth 124; the galleries are ſupported by 26 
marble columns, upon each of which are the names 
of the people that are to meet there; they are all 
numbered, and there is a place fixed for every mer- 
chandiſe under ſome one of theſe numbers. On 
the right hand of the gate is a ſuperb ſtair-caſe, 
Which leads to the galleries, on one fide of which 
there are ſeveral ſhops, and on the other a place to 
2 _ It is not unlike the Royal-exchange in 

ndon. ; 


The houſe belonging to the Eaſt-India company 


contains large magazines, full of the different ſorts 
of commodities brought from the Eaſt-Indies. The 
building was formerly uſed for the city-arſenal. 
There are ſeveral magnificent new buildings added 
to it. The directors hold their aſſemblies there 
twice a week. vr 2 
I be academy called the Illuſtrious School is like- 
wiſe a very fine building: it was formerly a con- 
vent belonging to the nuns of St. Agnes. Here 
they teach Latin, the oriental languages, theology, 
philoſoph , hiſtory, &c. The lawyers and phyſi- 
Cians have likewiſe their ſchools- There are eleven 
churches belonging to the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
one for Engliſh Preſbyterians, none beſides which 
are allowed to have bells. Other ſects may have 
churches, except the Roman Catholics, who meet 
An private houſes without moleſtation. The Jews 
Have two fine ſynagogues, one for the Portugueſe, 
and the other for Germans. Some of the 
churches are very ftately buildings; but not ſo re- 
markable as to deſerve a particular deſcription. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral hoſpitals, or houſes 


for orphans, for poor widows, for ſick s, and 
for mad le; all which are regulated with much 
. prudence... The raſp-houſe, which was formerly a 


nunnery, is now a ſort of work-houſe for men that 


' behave ill. They are commonly ſet to ſaw or raſp 


Braſil-wOod; if they will not perform their 
taſk, they are put into a cellar which the water runs 
into, where, if they do not almoſt conſtantly pl 
the pump, they run the riſk of being drow 
There is likewiſe a ſpin-houſe for debauched wo- 
men, where they are obliged to ſpin wool, flax, and 
Hemp, and do other work. All the hoſpitals are 
extremely neat, and rich! 
They are maintained partly by voluntary contri- 
butions, which are raiſed by putting money into the 

1228 fixed up all over the city; and * 
dy taxing all public diverſions, as well at fairs as 
elſewhere. Like wiſe every perſon that paſſes thro' 


| any of the gates at candle-light pays a penny for 


adorned with pictures. 


This ſenate elects deputies to the ſtates of Holland, 


the famous bank of this city are in the hands of 


A M 
the ſame uſes. Theſe charities are taken care of by 
certain officers called deacons. The governors ate 
nominated by the magiſtrates out of the moſt con, 
ſiderable men in the city. - | 

The opera-houſe was well-ſupported, and was an 
elegant building; but in 1772 it was deſtroyed by 
an accidental fire, when 1 50 perſons loſt their lives, 
A new one has been ſince erected, and every metliod 
taken to prevent the like accident; 

The common people have places of diverſion 
called Spiel-houſes, where are muſic and dancing, 
They are much of the ſame kind as the hops till 
lately ſo frequent in London. If ſtrangers go there, 
they muſt take care not to make their addreſſes to 
a woman that is engaged to any other man. 

This city is governed by a ſenate or council, 
which conſiſts of 36 perſons, called a vroedſhap, who 
enjoy their places for lite ; and when-any of them 
die, the remainder chooſe other in their ſtead, 


appoints the chief magiſtrates of the city, called 
burgomaſters, or echevins, who are like our alder- 
men. The number is twelve, out of wizich four are 
choſen every year to execute the office, and ar? 
called burgomaſters-regent. Three of theſe are 
diſcharged every year, to make room for. three 
others. One of the four is kept in to inform the 
new. ones of the ſtate of affairs, and alſo preſides 
the three firſt months in the year, and the others 
three months each ; ſo that, when they are in this 
office, they may be compared to the lord-mayor of 
the city of London. Theſe alterations and appoint- 
ments are made by their own body. They diſpoſe 
of all inferior. offices which become vacant 2 
their regency. They have likewiſe the direction 

all public works which regard the ſafety, tranquil- 
lity, and embelliſhment of the city. The ke ol 


theſe magiſtrates. Fs” 

The college conſiſts of new burgomaſters or 
echevins, who are judges in all criminal affairs 
without appeal; but in civil cauſes they may ap- 
peal to the council of the province. There are two 
treaſurers, a bailiff, and a penſionary. The bailif 
continues in his office three years; and ſearches ab 
ter criminals, takes care to proſecute them, and 
ſees their ſentence executed. The penſionary s 
the miniſter of the magiſtracy, is well verſed in the 
laws, makes public harangues, and is the defendet 
of the intereſts of the city. The city of Amſter- 
dam contributes to the public income above 50,009 
livres per day, beſides the exciſe of beer, fleſh, and 
corn; which in all amounts to above 1,600,000) 
pens 9 r. This is more than is 1 all 
the of the provinces put and yet 
Amſterdam bears but the fifth rank in the aſſemblj 
of the ſtates of. Holland, with this diſtinction, that 


, 
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which paſſes the 
and all the way upon it are found the remains of 
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The militia of Amſterdam is very conſiderable ; 
they have 60 companies, each of which has from 
200 to men. ſews and Anabapriſts are ex- 
cluded "ow this ſervice, not heing admitted to bear 
arms; But they are obliged to contribute to the 
maintenance of the city-guard, which conſiſts of 
1400 ſoldiers ; as alſo to the night-watch, who pa- 
trole about the ſtreets and proclaim the hour. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are trumpeters on wy church- 
ſteeple, who ſound every half hour: and if there 
happens a fire, they ring the fire-bell, and ſhew 
where it is. The inhabitants have excellent con- 
trivances to extinguiſh it ſpeedily, 

The trade of Amſterdam is prodigious : for al- 
moſt the whole trade of the Eaſt-India company 
centers in this city, which beſides carries on a com- 
merce with all the reſt of the world; inſomuch 
that it may be called the magazine or ſtore-houſe of 
Europe: They import a vaſt deal of corn from 
the Baltic, not ſo much for preſent conſumption as 
to lay up againſt times of ſcarcity. The richeſt 
ſpices are entirely in the hands of the Eaſt-India 
company, who furniſh all Europe therewith. ow 
have vaſt quantities of military ſtores, with which 
they ſupply ſeveral nations; which is owing to 
their engroſſing moſt of the iron-works on the 


Rhine and other great rivers that run into Holland. 
The longitude of Amſterdam is 5, 4, E. the lati- 


tude 52, 24, N. | 
. STERDAM-ISLE, or TONGATABOO, one 
of the iſlands diſcovered by Taſman, ſituated 
weſt of Otaheite, in the Pacific-ocean ; viſited by, 
captain Cook in 1773, who deſcribes it as a de- 


lightful ſpot, remarkably fertile; and in his voyage 


in 1778 he viſited it again. He deſcribes the men 
as reſolute and bold; but that the virtue of chaſtity 
has not yet taken reſidence there. The ifland is 
amazingly populous; and has one of the fineſt har- 
bours in the Pacific-ocean. Lat. 21, 11, 8. 
Long. 175, 59, E. 
AMSTERDAM-NEW. See Loxk-Nxw, 
AMSTY, a pariſh of Hartfordſhire, through 
cans; called Herman-ſtreet, 


camps and ſtations, exactly according to Antoni- 
nus's Itinerary, The caſtle which anciently Rood 
here is faid to have been built by Euſtace earl 
of Boulogne, at the Conqueror's command: and 
2 here were fortifications before. It con- 
liſted of a ſteep or round artificial hill, which re- 
mains yet; and a large and deep fofle about it, out 


of which- probably the mount was made. In king 


's time the barons made another intrenchment 
of it; which would contain a garriſon as nume- 
Tous as the caſtle could hold. Henry III. obliged 


Nicolas de Aveſtic to-demoliſh the additional for- 


Ghication; and keep up only the old one. The 
church here was built in the reign of the ſaid king 
Vot. I — No, 8. 
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the materials of the former. 


conſiderable part of its water; 
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Henry ; and, as they ſay, out of the ſtones of the 
demoliſhed fortifications made additional to the 
caſtle, It is certainly very old, and built with a 
low tower in the middle, and two aifles. The 
chancel is of later date, being perhaps rebuilt with 
It is large and lofty, 
with ſtalls, as if intended for a choir. * 

AMT, (das Dentſche, i. e. the German bailiwic) 
one of the three large diſtricts (Nancy, and Voſge 
or Vauge being the other two) into which the 
duchy of Lorrain is divided. It is ſituated in the 

overnment of the latter, and of Bar, now belong- 
ing to France ; and lies along the river Saar or Sarre. 
It takes its name from the inhabitants ſpeaking the 
German lan . 

AMTITZ, a lordſhip in the cirele of Luben, in 
Luſatia; which belongs to the baron of Schonaich, 
and contains a town of the ſame name which has a 
citadel, and ſeveral villages. . 

- AMTS-FREE. See FREYEN. 

AMU, one of the names of the river Gihun, in 
the Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian empire. See Gravun. 

AMUCHTA, one of the Lyſſie-Oſtrova ot 
Fox Iflands. See Fox-lsLANDs. | 8 

AMUL, Amor, or OMoAL, a inland town 
of Tubriſtan, a province of Perſia, in Aſia; fitu- 
ated near the mountains, and contains 3000 houſes. 
It lies 45 miles diſtant from Ferabath, to the W. 
Sir Thomas. Herbert ſays, that this town is inha- 
bited by ſuch numbers of ftrangers that all the 
days of the week, Wedneſday excepted, is kept 
ſabbath by one ſe& or other. The ſite of the town 
is upon 2 plain, in a pleaſant and fruitful ſoil, 
and is guarded by a ſtrong fair caſtle moated round. 
In the principal moſques are buried, they fay, 444 
princes and prophets ; whence ariſes. a great vene-- 
ration in the people for it. According. to Taver- 
nier, they drive a conſidetable trade in proviſions to 
Bakara, eſpecially in plums, great plenty of which 
the ſoil here produces; they are a delicious 


ſort of fruit. 


AMUR, à conſiderable river of Aſiatic Ruſſia, 
and one of thoſe ſtreams that falls into the Eaſtern- 
ocean. Formerly it bore the name of Charanmu- 
ran : but at preſent the Chineſe and Manſchures 
call:it Sagalin-ula, It goes alſo under the names of 
Jamur, — Helong-kiang, and Schilka. It con- 
ſiſts of the united ſtreams of the rivers Schilk and 
Argun; is navigable down to the ſea, and has 


uncommon plenty of fiſh, Its whole courſe com- 
priſes about 400 miles in 3 


AMWELL, a village of Hartfordſhire, ſituated 
a little to the 8. of Ware. It is famous for givi 
riſe to the New- river, which ſupplies London wi 
ter pr ing in 
a dire& courſe by the church of. Amwell, it re- 
ceives a ſpring that flows very plentifully, It is 
= 4 London, but the coprie of the river 

| is 
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is computed at 36. This uſeful contrivance was 
projected and firſt begun by Sir Hugh Middletorr; 
who, by the aſſiſtance of the city of London, and 
by aid of an act of parliament, brought it to per- 


fection: but to the great diminution of his private 


fortune. The yearly profits of the river are com- 


ated at 70,0 the expence in ſupporting and 
F — it up is ſaid to amount to half the profits. 
The governors of the New-river company agreed 
with the proprietors of the land lying on the Lee, 
for a cut from the faid river, which the proprietors 
conſented. to. This cut of the Lee ſupplies the 


ſhare of the New-river water. 


ACL, a city of Lacedzmonia (or Spar- 


ta, or Laconia) was built by Amyelas the ſon of 
Lacedæmon, and: famed after ward for the birth of 
Caftor and Pollux, the ſons of T yndareus, the 8th 
king of Lacedzmonia ; diſtant about 18 miles from 
Sparta, the metropolis. It was afterwards famed 
for ſending a conſiderable colony of its own inha- 
bitants into Upper Calabria, who built there a city, 


' Which they called by the ſame. name, This city 


was afterwards deſtroyed by the Dorians, and turn- 
ed into an inconfiderable hamlet, in which however 
were ſeen ſome of the ruins of its ancient gran- 


deur. One of the fineſt buildings which eſcaped. 


the common deſtruction was the temple and ſtatue 
of Alexandra, whom the inhabitants pretended to 
be the ſame with Caſſandra, the daughter of Priam. 

- ANABOA, a ſmall iſland, fituated near the coaſt 


4 
f 


$ 
f 


it for ſhelter, from Philip the Fair of France, in 


AN 


hopes that his countrymen would have ſtood by 
him: he was, however, taken priſoner by that 
prince, but the Anagnians, aſhamed of having fo 
poorly defended. him, . reſcued: him out of the 
hands of the French three days after. The pontiff 
died of grief in a few days at the inſults he received 
during his ſhort confinement. This city gave birth 
alſo to three other popes, namely, Innocent III. 
Gregory IX. and Alexander IV. It lies 36 miles 
E. of Rome, and 16 from Paleſtrina to the N. 
Lat. 42, 48, N. Long. 13, 45, E. 

ANARSTAPPIN, a trading place, and har- 


* 
«© * 


bour for fiſhing-boats, beſonging to what is called, 


in Iſlandic, the Snaftells-neſs-{yflel; and in Daniſh, 
Sneefields-neſ- ſyſſel, one of the ſeven ſubdiviſions 


of the weſtern quarter of Iceland. 


ANAMABOA, a populous town in the king- 
dom of Fantin, in Guiney, three leagues from 
Cape Coaſt-caſtle. The natives are rally great 
cheats, and muſt be carefully looked after in deal- 
ing with them, and their gold well examined, for 
it is commonly adulterated. It lies under the can- 
non of the Engliſh caſtle. The landing is pretty 
difficult, on account of the rocks; and therefore 
thoſe that come here to trade are forced to go 
aſhore in canoes. The earth here is very proper 
to make bricks; the oyſters, when burnt, afford 


lime; and there is timber in great abun- 


ood 
- 926k, ſo that here are all the materials for build- 


ing. The country at Anamaboa is full of hills, be- 
ginning at a. good diſtance from the town, and 
affording a very pleaſant - proſpect. Indian corn 


_ - of Loango, in Africa, in E. long. 8, 30. N. lat. 1, o. 
Here are feveral fertile valleys, which produce 
plenty of. bananas,- oranges, pine-apples, lemons, 


citrons, tamarinds, cocoa-nuts, &. together with and palm-wine are in great plenty. They have a 
vaſt quantities of cotton. In this ifland are two } green fruit called papas, as big as a ſmall melon, 
and which has a taſte like cauliflower. Anamaboa 


high mountains, which, being continually covered 

. with clouds, occaſion frequent rains. | 

ANADIR, a — river in the N. E. part 

of Siberia, and falls into the Eaſtern- ocean N. of 

the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. ' 
ANADIRSK, a town belonging to the Ruſhans ; 
fituated on the river Anadir, in Siberia. Lat. 66, 


is much frequented by the Engliſh ſhips and others 
for corn and flaves, which laſt are ſometimes to be 
had in great numbers. The Engliſh fort is built | 
on the foundation of a large old houſe, which ſub- | 
liſted entire in 1679. It is a large edifice, flanked 
by two towers, and fortified towards: the ſea with 


©, N. Long. about 185, E. | 
ANAGNI, Anania, AGNAN1LA, anciently 
ANAGNIA, a ſmall city of the Campagna di Roma, 
a province in the Eccleſiaſtical-· ſtate, in the middle 
part of Italy. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is im- 
mediately ſubject to the 
an eminence in the Via 
gone to ruin. In the territory belonging to it are 
the hot waters anciently called the 1 hermæ Ani- 
nz. This territory is now called Fumerolli, on 
account of the ſteams which ariſe from them. 
Theſe baths. are of ſovereign efficacy, particularly 
22 the gout and other chronic diſorders. Marc 
Antony married Cleopatra in Anagni, after he had 
divorced Octavia, Auguſtus's Aker, It was the 
birth flace of pope Boniface, VIIL who: retired to 


and is ſituated upon 
atina; but now almoſt. 
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two baſtions: the whole of brick and ſtone ce- { 


6 mented with lime. It ſtands upon a rock at the 


diſtance of 30 paces from the ſea. It is mounted 
with 12 pieces of cannon and 12 patereroes; and 


defended by a garriſon of 12 whites and 18 blacks, 
under the command of the chief factor. 


The na» 


tives treat the gart iſon of this fort with great inſo- 
lence, inſomuch as often to block them up, and 
frequently, if they diſlike the governor, ſend him 
off in 4 canoe to Cape Coaſt with marks of the 
utmoſt contempt. Far from being able to oppoſe 
them, the Engliſh are glad to obtain their favour 


with preſents. In 1701 they declared war againſt 


the Engliſn; and having aſſembled in a tumultuous 


manner before the fort, they ſet fire to the exterior 


buildings, and went on with their 2 
F * „ , * : | #41 ey 
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were diſperſed by a diſcharge of the cannon 
2 the batteries. The night following the Eng- 
liſk took their revenge by ſetting fire to the town 
of Anamaboa; and thus hoſtilities continued for 
20 days, till at laſt the natives were obliged to ſue 
for peace. This fort was abandoned in 1733; but 
has been reſumed by the Engliſh, who have conti- 
nued in it ever fince. Lat. 5, 2. Long. 3, 43. 


' ANAPHE, an - ifland ſpontaneouſly emergin 


out of tne Cretan ſea, near Thera: now call 
Nanſio. Its name is from the ſudden appearance 
of the new moon to the Argonauts in a ſtorm, 
Anaphæus, an epithet of Apollo, who was wor- 
ſhipped there. Anaphzi, the people. 
ANATOLIA (corruptly Natolia), or Afia Mi- 
nor, a province of Aſiatic Turky. Formerly it 
had the name of Aſia ſimply, as alſo by way of emi- 
nence, on account. of its being the beſt ſpot in this 
quarter of the world, and adorned with vaſt num- 


bers of noble and opulent cities, and conſiderable. 
ſtates. It is at preſent diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. 


of the Aſiatic regions by the epithet of Minor, or 
Aſia the Lefs. It had the name of Anatolia on 
account. of its eaſtern ſituation from. Europe ; and 
on the fame account it has been, and ſtill is, called 
the Levant. It is a peninſula of a conſiderable 
breadth and length, jutting out between the Me- 
diterranean on the S. and-the Euxine or Black 
on the N. quite to the Archipelago on the W. and 
the ſea of Marmora on the N. W. So that it is 
bounded on the N. by the Helleſpont, Propontis, 
the Thracian Boſphorus, and Euxine ſeas, or Kara 
Denghi, as the Turks call it; on the N. W. by 
the ſea of Marmora; on the E. by Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Turcomannia, and the eaſtern part of the 
Mediterranean ; on the S. by Syria and the Levant, 
alſo hy the Euphrates, dividing it from Turcoman- 
nia and Diarbeck or Diarbeckr; and on the W. 
by the Archipelago. This province extends itſelf 
between Lat. 37 and 41, 30, N. and · from Long. 
27 to 40, E. Its utmoſt length from E. to W. is 
computed to be about 600 miles, and its breadth 
from S. to N. about 320. | 
Anatolia, in its largeſt ſenſe, includes the ancient 
provinces of Galatia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pon- 


tus, Myſia, Phrygia, Lydia, Mzonia, Aolis, Ionia, 


Caria, Doris, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Cappadocia, Lycia, 
Lycaonia, and Cilicia, At preſent geographers 
divide it into four parts or governments, which the 


Turks call beglebelics, and thoſe according to their 
tion: 1. Anatolia, properly fo called. on the 
weſtern part; 2. Carmania, on the ſouthern; 
3- Aladulia, on the eaſtern; and, 4. Amaſia, on the 
northern part: which are again ſubdivided into the 
_—_— diſtricts:—In Anatolia -Propria ; Chiu- 
— or Kiotaya, Burſa, Angouri, Bolli, Chiangare, 
m 


yr, or Smyrna, and Aiyaſolug, or Epheſus.— In 
Caramania.; Cogus . L 


or Iconium, Tiagma, Scalemur, 
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them are, through the 
totally ruined, or ſunk into a deplorable 
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Satalia, and Tarſun.—In Aladulia; Maraz, Sis, 
0 3 and Adena.— In Amaſia; 
maſia, Toccat, Silvas, Trebizond, Arf and 
Charaiſſar. | * 
Each of theſe diſtricts is again divided into two 
or more ſangiacs, containing a certain number of 
ziamets and timars, the nature of which ſee under 
Turky ; as alſo the number of them under each of 


the four diſtricts above mentioned, 


The chief city belonging to each province of 
Anatolia, including thoſe ancient ones which for- 
merly made a figure, ooh the greateſt part- of 

urkiſh tyranny, either 
e, are 
as follows; 


I. AnaTOLta PROPER. 


In Bithynia; Pruſa, or Burſa Metropolis, Chal- 
cedon, Nice, Nicomedia, and Libuſta.—In Myſia 
and Phrygia; Cyzicus, Parium, Lamſacus, Aby- 
dos, Troy, Troas, Alexandria, Scamandra, Aſſos, 
Pe us, Paleſcepſis, Antandros, and Pitana—-ln 
Solis and Ionia; Elea, Myrina, Cuma, Phocœa, 
Smyrna, Urla, or Clazomene, Arythræa, Teos, 
Lebidos, Colophon, Epheſus, and Priene.— In Caria 
and Doris; Miletum, Palatſchia, Heraclea, Bori- 
glia, Mylaſa, Amyzoa, Alabanda, Stratonice, Alyn- 
da, Myndos. Halicarnaſſus now Neſs, Ceramus, 
Cnidos, and Creſſa.— In Lydia, or Mæonia; Sardis, 
Philadelphia now Allah-ſchyer, or the city of God, 


' Thyatira now Alhiſſar, 3 Guzel-hifler, 


Eaodicea now Efkihiffar—In Phrygia Major; Co- 
tizum now Chiutaya, Gordæum, Midzum, Apa- 
mia, Coloſs, Hierapolis, Synneda, Prymneſia, and 
Tiberopolis.—In Galatia ; Peſrnus, Germa, Ther- 
ma, Ancray now ri, and Amurium.—In 
Paphlagonia ; Heraclea, now Penderachi, Amaſtris 
now aſtro, Claudianopolis now Caſtrimena, 
— now * — = Simiſio, 
ompeiopolis, Gangura, onopolis. iS. 
-Thald in the. three che provinees- af: A 
Minor. — TNT 
EAN. II. In AMAS1A. 
In Pontus Galaticus; Amafia, Themiſcyra, an 
Comana.— In Pontus Ptolemaicus.; Toccat, and 
Sebaſtia.—In Pontus Cappadocia; Trebizend, 
Pharnacia, Iſchopolis, and Cerauſus. 


III. In ALA DVL IA, namely, Cappadocia, and 
part of Armenia Minor. 
' Suvas, Caifar, Nyſſa, Nazianzum, and Maroſh; 
the preſent capital. | 
IV. Thoſe in the provinces of Carmania are, 
In Lycia; Telmeſſus, Patara, Xanthus, Myra, 
Olympius, Phaſelis, Pinaria,&c,—In * 
Attica 


— 


Attalia now Satalia, 
Candalor.— In Piſidia; Sangalaſſus, Antioch, Pi- 
dia, and Temeſſus.—In Lycaonia; Lyſtra, Derbe, 

Ifauria, and Iconium now Cogni.— In Cilicia; Si- 


lenus, Stalmura, Sole, Adena, Tarſus now The- 


- rafſa, Mopſueſta, and Iſſus now Alazzo. 

The chief iſlands on the coafts of Aſia Minor 
are, Tenedos, L 
Icaria, Patmos now Patmoſa, Leria now Lero, 
Claros, Aſtyapalea now Stampola, Carpathus now 
Scarpanto, Rhodes, and Cyprus; all which, with 
their cities, ſee under the reſpective wonds. 
This whole country is naturally of a rich, fer- 
tlle foil, and the air healthy; though the Turkiſh: 
tyranny has almoſt reduced Aſia Minor to a deſart. 

ith regard to antiquities in this once noble and 
famous country, ſcarcely any thing is to be met with 
but rains. The very fields, though naturally rich 
and well-watered, he uncultivated, and are over- 
run with weeds and brambles. Thoſe few plains 
which are cultivated, though after the Turkiſh 
method ; that is, in a flovenly manner, yield ex- 
gellent corn of ſeveral ſorts, fruits of all kinds, 
exquiſite grapes and wine, the faireſt olives, citrons, 
lemons, oranges, figs, dates, &c. beſides plenty of 
coffee, rhubarb, balſam, opium, galls and other 
valuable drugs and gums. To which may be ad- 
ded twiſted cotton, ſilk, grogram, yarn, goats 
Hair, - carpets, © tapeſtries, callicuts, cordovans of 
_ various colours, quilted coverlids, which are ex- 

ported from hence to Europe. | 

Here is a "conſiderable number of rivers, the 
; — of which are, the Zagari or Sangarius, 

orteni, Aitoeſu, Ali, Hali or igiut, and the 
Iris, or Cafalmach, which empty themſelves into 
. the Euxine-ſea; 

that falls into the-Kara, or Black River, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Euphrates; Satalia, Cyd- 
nus, or Caraſu, and Xanthus, or Sirbis, which 
run into the Mediterranean; Madre, anciently 
' the Mæander, or Meandrus, Cranicus, Cayſter, 

- Cayſtrus, or Caraſou, Samander or Scamandra, and 
Hermus, now Sarabat, which receives the Pactolus, 
.. Caicus, Caſtri, or Girmaſti, and falls into the Ar- 


his province are ſome conſiderable lakes, the 
largeſt of which the Turks call Guol-bug-ſkay, 
extending in length from Long, 32 to 33, 20, E. 
and from. Lat. 37, 40, to 38, 10, N. being about 

Fo miles in length and 22 in breadth. ye 


The only natural rarity in this country is a cer- 


tain kind of earth which boils up out of the 
ground, and always gathered before ſun-riſe, and 
in ſuch quantities that many camels are employed 
in carrying loads of it to ſoap-houſes at ſome di- 
_ Rance off, where, being mixed and boiled with oil 

for ſeveral days, it becomes an excellent ſoap, which 


is in great requeſt, and a conſiderable traffic iy 


Perga, L Syde now 


eſbos, Chios now Scio, Samos, 


Jechel-Irma, or Green River, 


plains about Smyrna. 


vhich is to be ſeen on the front; a ſtately column, 


ſtian church of St. Sophia, now a moſque. 


- depoſed, changed, promoted, or opp 
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made of it by the inhabitants. The Franks call it 
ſoap-earth ; and it is found in the neighbouring 


"Here are great numbers of artificial . curioſit{es, 
as, 1, the remains of an ancient Roman circus and 
theatre near Smyrna; 2. about two ſhort days 
journey from that city are ſome rudera of the 
ancient Thyatira, where are ſtill about 10 or 12 
remarkable inſcriptions to be ſeen ; 3. at Mylaſſa, 
anciently Melaſſo, in Caria, among other antiqui- 
ties, is a nificent marble temple dedicated to the 
Genius of Rome, and built in honour of Au- 
guſtus, as appears from an inſcription {till entire, 


called the pillar of Menander, and a curious tem- 
ple: 4. at Epheſus are ftill remaining ſeveral anci- 
ent churches, particularly that of bs Jobs, the 
moſt entire of them all, but now a Turkiſh moſque; 
5. at Laodicea, now only a haunt of wild beaſts ' 
and fowls, are till extant three noble theatres of 
white marble, and a ſtately circus, all entire; 6, at 
Sardis, now a poor dirty village, though ancient!y 
the ſeat of the rich Crosſus, are the remains of 
ſome - ſtately edifices, with ſeveral mutilated in- 
ſcriptions; 7. at Pergamos, famous for the firſt 
invention of parchment, are the ruins of a palace 
of the ancient kings of Atalus, with the old Chri- 


In Aſia Minor the religion is the ſame as in Tur- 
ky in Europe, where only Mahometaniſm is eſta- 
bliſhed, and Chriſtianity of all. denominations and 
Judaiſm are barely tolerated ; ſo that the patriarchs, 
archbiſhops, — biſhops, whether Greeks or Ar- 
menians, as well as their ſees, churches, and congre- 
gations, are not only kept under a ftate of deplo- 
rable poverty and ſervitude, but thoſe prelates are 
ed, at the 
will of the ſultan and his miniſters. If: Bo 

The principal Greek patriarchs, beſides that of 
Conſtantinople, are thoſe of Jeruſalem, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch, The Armenians have only two 
of them; the farſt reſiding at Eemeſan, a monaſtery 
in Georgia, and the other at Sis, in Aladulia. Be- 
ſides theſe the Neſtorians are allowed one, whole 
reſidence is commonly at Moſſul, in the province 
of Diarbeckr. | | 

The archbiſhops ing to -the Greeks are 
Heraclea, Saloniki, Athens, Malvaſia, Amphipo- 
lis, Neapoli di Romania, Lariſſa, Adrianople, Co- 
rinth, Nicoſia, Janna, Monembaſia, Methymna, 
ar are rpg r Amaſia, Scutarn, 

re, Tyana, an N 

The * biſhop?ic of the'Greeks are An- 
cyra, Cyzicus, Epheſus, Chalcedon, Nice, Nico- 
media, Smyrna, Trebizond, - Drama, Mitylene, 
Serra, Chriltianopolis, Iconium, now Cagni, Novi 
Ceſarea, Chios, Rhodes, and St. John d'Acre. Not 


to mention thoſe of the Armenians, . 2 
La | op! 


„ 

Popiſh titulars. Sects of learning can hardly be 
wetted where the eftabliſhed religion inſpires 
men with a contempt of all literature. So that 
excepting ſome few academies, which the Jeſuits 
and ſome other orders of the Romiſh church have, 
with t difficulty, been allowed to erect here, 
and ſome few Greek and Armenian ſchools, in which 
chiſdren learn to read, or perhaps write, no other 
ſeminaries are to be met with in this vaſt country. 
And in general the clergy of all denominations 
here are very ignorant, except thoſe who have tra- 
velled,, or come hither from eng countries. 
The principal languages ſpoken in this country, as 
in European Turky, are the Turkiſh, Greek, and 
Armenian ; the Latin among the Roman Catho- 
lies; and the Lingua Franca, a medley of language 
common to the merchants. 

ANATOLIA, properly ſo called, or, as the 
Turks ſtile it, Anatol Vilaiete, is by far the lar- 
geſt province of all Afia Minor, as — 
above, and is the moſt weſtern of its four grand 
diviſions, and the neareſt to Europe. It extends 
from the coaſts of the Boſphorus, Propontis, and 
Agean-ſea; on the W. that is, from Long. 26, 30, 
to almoſt 38, E. where it is bounded by the two 

lobergates, or governments, of Amaſia and Ala- 
= and from'the coaſts of the Euxine or Black 
ſea, on the N, to the r of Caramania on 
the 8. from which laſt it is only divided by an 
imaginary line, drawn from that coaſt which lies 
between the mouth of the river Xanthus and thoſe 


be ſeen 


— 


of Rhodes, to the mouth of Caſalmach. So that 


the province reaches from Lat. 37 to 40, 20, N. 
and conſequently includes above one half of all 
Aſia Minor, and is the largeſt beglebergate in it. 
The capital of Anatolia Proper, which is alſo the 
reſidence of the begleberg, or governor, is now called 
Chiataia, or Kutayah, anciently Cotiæum, in Phry- 
gia Major. The begleberg has under him 15 ſangiacs, 
which contains 225 ziamets, and 7740 timars. The 


revenue of this beglebergate, as appears from the 
ſultan's regiſter cf - 4 Old Canon, amounts 
annually ta a million of aſpers; and the whole 
number of troops in each ſangiacate, by a mode- 
rate computation, to a little above 16,000, whoſe 


pay is reckoned to be about 37,310,700 aſpers. 


Belides theſe 15 ſangiacates above mentioned are 


about 29 caſiles more belonging to this begleber- 
gate. 
are horſemen, the grand ſignior uſed to keep in pay 
about men for cleaning and mending the 
public roads, and for the better conveyance of his 
artillery and the proviſions of his army; together 
with 1280 ſutlers, and 128 Egyptian trumpeters 
and drummers; all which were kept on foot 


whilſt this country was a Chriſtian frontier : but 


—— limits have extended Ew 
ther, this has enj a peaceful ſtate, 
r 


des thoſe 16,000 troops, moſt of which 
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diadem and purple, he appeared for ſev 


ſtrict includes five pariſhes. 


eicht 
caln 


and never return empty. 


0 

income hath been given to augment the number 
of the ziams and timariots. 

ANATU, one of the Aleutian iſlands. See 
that article. | | 

ANAZARBUS, ANAZARBA, a towtyof Cilicia, 
on the river Pyramus, the birth-place of Dioſco- 
rides, and of the poet Oppian. It was ſometimes 
called Czfarea, in honour either of Auguſtus or 
of Tiberius. The inhabitants are called Anazar- 
beni; and on coins Anazarbeis, after the Greek 
idiom. It was deſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake 
in the year 525, along with ſeveral other impor- 
tant cities; but they were all repaired at a vaſt ex- 
pence by the emperor Juſtin, who was ſo much af- 
tected with their misfortune, that, putting off the 
days in 
ſackcloth. | | | | 

ANBAR, or AMBER, a town of the Mogul, 
in the Eaſt-Indies, fituated a good way to the 
N. W. in the road from Surat to Maſulipatan, and 
only noted for a little pagod or temple under 
ground, which is much. reſorted to by the na- 
tives; and alſo for tumblers, ' rope-dancers, and 
poſture-maſters,” who, according to. Thevenot's 
account, are much ſuperior in dexterity to thoſe in 
Europe. Of the fame name is another city of 
Diarbeckr, in Aſiatic Turky, and ſituated*not- a. 
2 way from the junction of the great river 

uphrates with the Tigris. 4 

ANCAA, or AxciAc, a ſmall place in the 
diſtrict of Coimbra, and province of Beira, in 
Portugal. It confiſts of goo inhabitants. Its di- 


ANCARANO, a town of Italy, in the march 
of _—_— ſituated in E. long, 14, 54. N. lat. 
42, 48. 

ANCASTER, a ſmall place in Lincolnſhire, 
miles from Grantham, and 15 S. of Lin- 

noted for having been a Roman village, 
called Crococalana, and on a Roman highway ; and 
where ſeverab medals, coins, &c. of antiquity. are 
found, as appears from. the traffic which the town's- 
people have for many, years carried on with the 
ſale of them, After a hower of rain the ſchook- 
boys and ſhepherds look for. them on the declivities, 
The town. conſiſts of 
one ſtreet, running N. and, S. along the Roman. 
road, At each end. of it is a ſpring; and from 
hence to Lincoln, full 1.5 miles, is no water to he: 
met with. On the W. ſide of the town is a road. 
which was formerly deſigned for the conveniency 
of ſuch as travelled when the gates were ſhut, . In 


the churchyard are the figures. of two prieſts, cut 
in None, T 


his muſt have been anciently a. popu-- 
lous place, from the large quarries about it, the 
_ lying but a very little way beneathy the ſur- 


ANCE, or. Axex, a ſmall towa ig. the gayern+ 
f 5 ment 
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ment of Lyonnois, a province of France.” It is 
fityated- juit by the river Saone. And here 
fome - provincial ſyhods have formerly been 
holden.. | n 
ANCENI8S, in Latin Anceniſtum and Andene- 
fium, a ſmall town and marquifate belonging to 
the houſe of Bethune-Char It is ſituated on 
the Loire, and in the biſhopric of Nantes, one of 
the five ſubdiviſions of Upper Britany, in the go- 
vernment of this laſt name, in France. Formerly 
Ancenis was the chief town of the Amnites, nine 
leagues diſtant from the borders of Anjou to the 
W. and 17 miles above Nantes to the N E. A 
cCaſtle flood here, which is now demoliſhed. Lat. 
47, 20, N. Long. 1,5, W. hes 


""ANCHIALE,* one of 'the chief cities of Cilicia : 


roperly ſo called, or Cilicia Campeſtris, was, as 
trabs; out of Ariſtobolus, acc 


naints us, built b 
Sardanapalus, who proves d Artie from an het | 
cient monument found in thoſe parts, with this in- 


ſcription, © SA RDANATALus, the fon of ANacyn- 

DARAXES, built the cities of Anchiale and Tar- 

Fus in one day; but, if we believe Athenedorus, 
we muſt think it duilt by Anchiale, the daughter 
F It ſtood on the coaſt where the river 
us, which paſſes through Tarſus, diſembogues 


itſelf into the Mediterranean-ſea. 
ANCLAM, a well-fortified town of the Weſ- 


tern, Swediſh, or Royal Pomerania, in the circle 


of Upper Saxony. It is ſituated on the river Pene, 

17 miles S. W. Gripſwald, and 45 N. W. of 

Stetin. It was taken by the elector of Brandenburg 
in 1676, together with Demain, on the ſame river; 

but hoch re 

Prufhans in 1715. F ormerly 

am; and fore will have it 


It was however retaken by the 
it was called J 
moved from thence to the Hbe, and from that 
Again went over to the iſland of Great -Britain. 
Tt made a good figure once among the Hans towns, 
Aud has an adv us ſite among good corn- 
Hands and excellent paſture, with the conveniency 
'of 3 and exporting their commodities by 
means of the river Pene. Here - are four parith- 
churches, and a yearly fair on the ſecond Sunday 
-after the nativity of our Lady. It ſuffered by ſe- 
veral fires in the 14th century, when its churches, 
with a monaſtery, and the town-houſe, were burnt; 
hut it was afterwards more beautifully rebuilt. In 
| | — 
broke out in the town-houſe, by which ſeveral 
charters and other papers of importance were con- 
ſumed. Lat. 54, 10, N. Long. 14, 5. E. 
ANCLIFF, a place ſituated about a mile and a 
half from Wigan, in Lancaſhire. It is very much 
- viſited dy the curious for a remarkable phenome- 


- _—_ 
— PINT 
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red three years after by the treaty of 


| to be the ſeat of the 
Angli, mentioned by Tacitus; ſome of whom re- 


r 1424 it was burnt again; ſo that few of 
ſes eſcaped ; and 100 years after this a fire 


is cold, and has no ſmell ; yet fo ſtrong a vapour 
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AN 
nön, called the Burning-well, the water of which 
of ſulphur iſſues from it upon emptying the well, 
that the water bubbles up as if it boiled * upon put- 
ting a lighted candle thereto, it immediately catches 
the flame like brandy, which laſts ſeveral hour, 
and ſometimes a whole day in calm weather, with a 
heat ſtrong enough to make a pot boil ; though the 
water itſelt ſtill remains cold; and will not burn 
when taken out of the well, any more than its mud 
will which the halitus has iſſued. The water does 
not increaſe by the bubbling ; but is only kept in 
motion by the ſudden halitus of the yapours break- 
ing out. | | VR | | 
"FANCO, a ſmall town in South America, ſituated 
about three leagues from the city of Guamanga, in 
the audience of Lima, Peru. WY eines 
- *ANCOBER, or R1o-Copxz, a river on the coaſt 
of Guinea, in Africa, which falls into the Atlantic- 
Ocean. 1 2 F; ! 
\ ANCONA, the marquiſate of, a diſtrict belong 
ing to the Eceleſiaſtical State in the middle part of 
_ in Latin Marchia Anconitana. It formerly 
conſtituted the greater part of Yhe ancient Picenum, 
which name the Lombards changed into that of 
Marka Anconitana, Ancona being the uſual reſi- 
dence of the Marquiſes or governors of the pro- 
vince. It is bounded on the N. and E. by the Adri- 
atic fea ; by the duchy of Urbino on the W. by 
Umbria or the duchy of Spoleto on the S. and on 
the E. by the Farther Abruzzo, from which it is 
ſeparated only by the River Tronto, anciently Tru- 
entus. Its extent from E. to W. is about eighty 
miles, uni fixty from N. to 8. The air here is ex- 
tremely berate, which renders the {oil ſo fruit- 
ful that it was formerly called the Garden of Ital. 
1 productions are flax and wan, the me- 
n ures. from which are hete-whitened to a very 
great degree of pertection. This country is water- 
ed by no leſs than twelve rivers, namely, the Fiv- 
meſino, the Aſpido, Maſone, Potentia, Laſino, Le 
Chiento, Tingo or Texts: — Aſone, To- 
ſino, Ragnola, and Tronto ; which 1a& ſeparates it 
from the Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, 2 
the Appenine mountains do from Ombria. Ibis 
would ſtill be an excellent ſpot, and its inhabitants 
very rich, were it not that have the misfortune 
0 
0 


f 

to groan under the tyranny of prieſts. This is the 
n for its being 'a defart, in compariſon 0 E 
what it was formerly: for Pliny affures us, that a- 4 
ter many years of a very bloody war, in which the 
Piceni loſt ſeveral conſiderable armies, it ſubmittel 
at Jaſt to the Romans, with upwards of 400,000 li- 
habitants. 11 | L 
On the coaſt of Ancona, all along the Adriatic 
fea, at the diſtance of every half mile, ſtands a to#- 
er, which is defended by one or two pieces of ca 


7 
7 ; | - | 4 | — Sal- 
non, in Onder to hinder — pirates, ol 
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lee or other ſea-robbers. On this coaſt, and more 
particularly near Monte Comero or Conaro, about 
ten Italian miles from the city of Ancona, and on 
the dry ſhore, there is abundance of clayiſh earth, 
and various ſorts of porous ſtones : one meets with 
the ballani or ballari, a ſpecies of - cruſtaneous faith 
or muſſels, which are found in large ſtones ; and, 
from their reſemblance to a date-kernel, are likewiſe 
called dattili del mare, or ſea- dates. 

. Here oyſters are preſerved alive in ſea - water for 
ſeveral years. At Ancona theſe are indeed very 
large; but flabby, and far from being palatable. 
Here alſo is a kind of fea-crawfiſh, called nocchia, 
in appearance reſembling our lobſters, but of a more 
delicate flavour. Their claws are leſs than thoſe of 
à crawfiſſi, and the head and tail are of a very un- 
common ſhape. The largeſt of this ſpecies is about 
four inches in length; and this fiſh is by ſome called 
ſquilla arenaria. Among other remarkable ſea-ani- 
mals found in the harbour of Ancona, and. in the 
Adriatic, is a fiſh called the ſepi, ic) is probably 
a ſpecies of the ſepia, or cuttle-fiſhy the ſhells of 
| which ate found along the ſhore, and, when powder- 
ed, are uſed for cleaning of plate. Here is alfo the 
uni valve ſhell-f{b, in Latin called patella, and which 
adheres to the rocks, and through the ſmall aper- 
ture in its conyex part expells its fœces. Not to 
mention a variety of other curious muſſels and fiſh 
to be met with on this coaſt, and enumerated by 
Keyſler in his travels. In the neighbourhood of 
Ancona are dug out of the ground amber, ſulphur, 
and ſeveral mineral reſins: the ſea near Ancona is 
obſerved to ebb and flow about a foot, or a foot and 
a half: which pheœnomenon gradually abates, as the 
Adriatic fea approaches to ita onion with the 
Mediterranean. The city. of Ancona and diſtrict 
belonging to it, after the time bf the Longohbards, 
recovered their freedom, which they maintained till 
the year 1532 ; when Lewis Gonzaga, general to 
Pope Clement VII. t them under the papal 


been harrafſed by the popes of Rome, yet it boaſts 
of having given two heads to the church, namely, 
Nicolas IV. who was a native of Aſcoli, and died 
ſuddenly in the year 1292, occaſioned, as we are 
told, from indulging a fooliſh curioſity of ſeeing 
\ thedead body of St. Francis d' Aſſiſe; alſo Sixtus 
V. of Montalto, who was originally a ſwine-herd, 
and died in 1590, after making more noiſe in the 


other popes did in all theirs. p | 
ANCONA, the xapital of the marquiſate of the 
ſame name, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It is 
the Picenum of the ancients, and ſituated at the 
* of the Appenines, cloſe to the borders of the 
Adriatic ſea, near the little river Revola, anciently 
Senon, which ſeparates the duchy of Urbino from 
dhe marquiſate of Ancona. It ſlands upon and be- 
wy 4 | 


dominion. Notwithſtanding this poor country has 


five years of his ſingle pontificate than a dozen 
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- tween two hills. Ancona takes its name from 


fore it almoſt their whole fleet, 8 


ed the magiſtrates, and oblig 
of the inhabitants, to take an oath of fealty to 


ANC 


coaſt on which it is ſituated, making a curve in 
figure of an elbow, being a kind of ſtraight fo 
by two promontories, A great number of 8 - 
ſans, flying from the cruelty of their tyrant Diony- 
ſius, ſettled in this place; and having found it plea- 
ſant, they built a city here, with a temple, which 
they dedicated to Venus, about 406 years before 
the Chriſtian æra. Others derive its name from 
Ancus Martius, who is ſaid to have been its foun- 
der. Ancient authors have rendered it very famous 
in their writings ; for Cæſar, Tacitus, Lucan, and 
Silius Italicus, mention it ; the latter comparing the 
city of Ancona to that of Sidon, as being equally 
famous with it for its purple dye. It was made a 
Roman colony, according to Pliny ; but he does not 
ſay by whom, or at what time. The Goths beſieged 
Ancona for a long time, but in yain ; and 72 
[4 
ſail, out of which they only ſaved ten, all the 
being either taken or run aſhore by Narſes. Some 
years after it fell under the power of the Lombardy > 
and at laſt, the Saracens having ravaged Dalmat 
and Illyricum, in the reigu of the emperor Michael, 


ſon of Theophilys, they eroſſed the Adriatic fea ; 


and, having made themſelves maſters of Ancon 
burnt it almoſt to the ground. But Nicephorus, 
lieutenant to the emperor Baſilius I. drove them 
out of Italy, and cauſed that city to be rebuilt. 
After the abolition of the exarchate, ſhe maintained 
her liberty under the goyernment of her own ma- 
— Pope Pius II. went thither in 1404, i 

to preach up the croiſade againſt M Il. 
who, after taking Conſtantinople, and deſtroying 
the Greek empire ten years before, 7 5 ened 5 

£ 


and Hungary with abſolute ruin. this pope . 
had not the Gaisfaftion of ſeeing hi 2 lac. 
ceed ; for he died at Ancona, as 18 thought, by over- 
heating himſelf in his declamations. Clement VII. 

came hither likewiſe in the year 2532, but upon 
quite a different motive; for he made himſelf ma- 
ter of it by the treachery of Bernardin Barba. bi - 
ſhop of Carla, and the followiug ſtratagem. executed 
by — de Gonzaga, general of the papal forces. 


Under the plauſible pretext of defending it againſt 


the incurſions of the Turks and banduti, he pre- 
vailed on the inhabitants to allow him to build a 
citadel at his own expence. As ſoon 'as this-was 
done, Gonzaga having drawn out all the young men 
of the city, under pretence of exerciſing them in 
arms, the perfidious biſhop ſallied out of the citadel 
with his garriſon; cauſed the gates to be ſhut ; ſeiz- 
them, with the 


pope. Thus, by manifeſt villainy, that city was 


united to the Eccleſiaſtic State, with the title of a 


ſuffragan biſhopric of Fermo. ' I bere is hardly any 
where a finer or more fertile copytry thay re 
| | 355 gr 
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ing all over co with vineyards, corn-fields, 
ang fruit-trees. © Strabo and Pliny formerly cele- 
brated its wines as very good and generons; a qua- 
Iity which they have not yet loſt. As a perſon ap- 


proaches Ancona, he A 7 he ſees an amphithe- 


te above the harbour. Its houſes are built upon a 
forked hill, of which the citadel forms one of the 
tops, and the church of St. Cyriacus, which is the 
cathedral; ſtands upon the top of the cape that juts 
into the ſea; and from whence, in fair weather, one 
eaſily fees Dalmatia. This promontory, now cal- 
Jed by the Italians Monte Guaſco, was anciently 
named Cumerum; and the church was the famous 


temple of Venus, mentioned by Juvenal, in fat: iv. 


Where he ſpeaks'of the enormous turbot taken before 
that temple, and preſented to the emperor Domitian, 
who ridiculouſly ſummoned the ſenate to debate in 
what manner this fiſh was to be drefled. The front 
of this church is incruſted with marble, without 
any ornament, and the inftde is'low, and _ dark. 
1 ert they preſerve, beſides ſeveral pieces of anti- 
quity, the bodies of St. —— 98 and St. Marcel- 
Iinus. The city is not a place, and is for the 
moſt part pretty well built; but nothing near ſo 
133 rich as ĩt might be from its convenient 
tuation and excellent harbour, which was for- 
merly the beſt and moſt gonſiderable the Romans 
had on the Adriatic ſea, next to Ravenna. A mar- 
ble wall incloſes it on both ſides to its very entrance, 
And at certain diſtances were pillars, of the ſame 
Materials, for mooring the ſhips. This harbour 
Was confiderably improved by the emperor Trajan; 
For which reaſon a triumphal arch, which conſiſts 
of a fine blaifh-white marble; very high, but nar- 
row, with eight fluted columns, and which is fill 
entire, and very elegant, was formerly erected in 
Honour of him, his wife, and fiſter, on the tron 
mole or bank defending it. The end of the fai 
mole is now fortified, and planted with cannon be- 
teen eight and twelve pounders. The harbour is 
to this day very good; and it was formerly reſorted 
to by the merchants of Greece, Epirus, Illyria, and 


from other places of Europe: but at preſent its 


Trade is very inconfiderable, eſpecially ſince the 


Popes have withdrawn their galleys, and ſtationed 


them at Civita Vecchia, that they may be the nearer 
to Rome. The exchange at Ancona, is a very hand- 
ſome and large ſtructure; and here perſons of what 

religion ſoever, as well as thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
_ eburch, which is the Romiſh, enjoy full liberty 


| Las 1 oft The little trade they have at- An- 


Kona is moſtly carried on by the Jews, of which 
nation there may be about 5000 who live together 
in a particular quarter of the town, where they have 
a ſynagogue. eſe are diſtinguiſheq from Chriſ- 
tian by a little bit of ſcarlet-cloth,: which: they are 
"obliged to wear in their hats. | 


— 


Pounds and the valleys which ſurround Ancona, « 
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and moſt wretchedly paved; they are 


three of its corners, are 


tle difficult; its road is reckoned very 


principal / citadel is ſituated above this fort. 


1 
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At Ancona is a large lazaretto for pos i 
quarantine, Which is partly built in the ſea, — 


partly on the land. The number of churches, con- 
vents, and hoſpitals, are forty-five; , The largeſt 
churches in Ancona, are St. Auguſtine's and St. 
Dominic's. The porch of the former is of marble, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, and among them St. 
Auguſtine ſurrounded with books. Here is a very 
fine organ, and a magnificent high altar, alſo a 
picture of Lilly's, highly valued, which repreſents 
Chriſt's baptiſm ; but by a ridiculous whim of the 
painter, a cardinal and two biſhops aſſiſt at the ce- 
remony. - The ſtreets of Ancona are very narrow, 
ides very 
tireſome, on account of the irregularity of the 
ground, and the 2 aſcents and deſcents, 
I he exchange or place where the merchants meet, 


is a pretty large piazza, the roof and front of which 
and t 


he cieling all painted in freſco: on 
e ſtatues of Faith, Cha- 
rity and Hope; that in the fourth corner repreſent- 
ing Religion, was a few years ago overturned by an 
earthquake: which gave occaſion to a wag of that 
city to ſay, ©, That ſhe went off much too late, 
ſince Religion' had abandoned Italy many ages be- 
fore.“ The biſhop of Ancona is — ſub- 


is Gothic, 


22 the pope, and here is a legate or governor. 
In Ancona they ſhew a ſquare tower, pretty high, 


which is ſaid to be very ancient, and of the ſame 
Arehitecture with ten others that ſtood in the mid- 
dle of the city; but the earthquake which over- 
threw the ſtatue of Religion, demoliſhed all the reſt 
except this one. The ſituation of Ancona, not- 


'withſtanding the ruggedneſs of the ſoil, is in many 
reſpects agreeable to the eye. Its harbour would 


be pretty commodious, if its entrance was not a lit- 
good: on ac- 
count of the anchorage in it, the bottom being all 
ſand. The neck of land upon which. Trajan's arch 
is built, leads by an extended curt ine to a large tow- 
er, capable of containing four or five hundred men. 
This tower is well provided with artillery; and by 
its low flanks, is a fore defence to the entrance 

the harbour: and on the other fide are two large roy- 
al baſtions, with their curtines very well built and 


terraſſed. They are diſpoſed in fuch a manner as to 
command the harbour, its mouth, and all the ba; 
which being low, and extending very far in a ſtraight 


line, may be-entirely ſcoured by. theſe works. I he 


architecture of it is irregular, conſiſting of five 


fides of a polygon; but perfectly well defenſible. 
They have multiplied its flanks towards the fea, 
where is a great horn-work jutting out, to comm 


the bottom of the height on which it ſtands, and 
to cover the lower fort, which thereby might be 


greatly aſſiſted. The reſt of the fortifications to- 
wards the Jand. are built, fo as to. humour the * 
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" $on; und 3s the whole ſtands very high, ſome 


are inacceſſible, by reaſon of their ſteep- 


from whence it is moſt practicable to attack it. 
Oppoſite to this great fortreſs, on an eminence 


caſtle, the out ſide of which they 

vouring to moderniſe. Though its fortifica- 
tions, like thoſe of the other, are irregular ; yet 
they are very good ones: and there is but one way 
of approaching it, being inacceſuble by its ſituation 
on all other _ In 8 — oy pope — a 
rriſon; in the others ſome few 
Ea dus magazines of both are in a very 
bad plight. At Ancona is plenty of proviſions ; 
but from Rimini to this place, a traveller is at cer- 
tain times, ſuch as in Lent, forced to live princi- 
pally on fiſh, and the inn-keepers laugh at a difpen- 
fation which the drivers of ſedans tell them they 
have from the ſub- inquiſitor of Imola, for eating 


neſs. The gentleſt declivity is towards the city, 


* 


within the city, is another which formerly was a 
have been 


OY ** — =. m —— 


meat; ſince not one morſel of it will they keep, for 


fear, as they ſay, of bei 
one meets with peopl | 
which is the largeſt city in the whole road from Bo- 


logna. At times here are ſome March ſtorms, with 
a northerly wind, whieh renders the ſeaſon as ſharp 
as if it were in January; a Gig pay rare in this 
country. Ancona lies 15 miles N. of Loreto, and 
130 E. of Rome. Lat. 43, 37, N. Long. 13, 36, E. 
- ANCORARUM URBS, a city in the Nomos 
Aphroditopolites, towards the Red Sea; fo called 
becauſe there was in the neighbourhood a ſtone 
quarry, in which they hewed ſtone anchors, before 


excommunicated. But ( 
e of better ſenſe at Ancona, ( 


iron anchors came to be uſed. The gentilitious {| 


name is Ancyropolites, 


© ANCRE, a {mall town of France, in Picardy, | 
with the title of a marquiſate, ſeated on a little ri- 5 


ver of the fame name. E. Long. 2, 45, N. Lat. 


one of — ſubdiviſions of 1 
vernment of this name, together wi 
France. It has a fine caſtle, or feat. 


called A 


i, AT Ancara, and A1 
(which ſee.) It was formerly the capital of Gals: 


tia, or, according to Ptolemy, of the Galli Tecto- þ 
lage. What ſurpriſes moſt is, that Strabo, who þ 


lived in the rei 


emperor had enl 
ſo that he was celebrated as its ſecond founder, 


of Auguſtus, calls it only a fort; £ 


when he could hardly be ignorant how much that f 
„beautified, and enriched it: , 


though it was a city of a much earlier date. It ap- 


pears from ancient: monuments, that it 3 
the title of metropolis for a ſeries of Auguſ- 
tus s ſuceeſſors. It was built either on the banks, 
** 2 > diſtance from the river Halys, or 
las, as Moll and others imagine, or Sangarius 
Vor. I.— No.8. 8 
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49, þ $9. 7 3 ſhop's ſee with ſix fu 
| CY, LE FRANC, a ſmall town of Senonois, F 


and go- 
Brie, in 
- ANCYRA, a town of Galatia in Afiatic Turky, } 


A N 
according to ſome. But the truth ĩs, chat it is no 
eaſy matter to determine, whether the ancient An- 
cyra ſtood on the fite of the modern Angouri, or at 


3 ſome diſtance from it; Ancyra, however was fa- 


mous for the victory which Pompey gained over 
Mithridates ; and that of Tamerlane in 1402, over 
= * ry It is {till the reſidence of a 
Turkiſh ſangiac, a populous tradi „prin- 
cipally in — and the like 10 Kuck It 
every where bears The marks of its priſtine magni- 
ficence. The ſtreets, piazzas, &c. abound with 
ſtately remains, columns, &c. of the moſt exqui- 
ſite marble, porphyry, red jaſper, and other 
ſtones curiouſly wrought : a full account of 
which may be ſeen in Tournefort The modern 
buildings here are moſtly mean and low, being built 
of mud and turf: the town-walls are alſo low and 
made of earth, with wretched battlements, and in- 
termixed with towers, columns, architraves, freezes, 
and other ancient fragments injudiciouſly tacked to- 
gether, particularly the gates and towers: ſo that 
they make but an indifferent figure. The only re- 
markable thing, beſides the old workmanthip, is the 


| yu variety of inſcriptions in ſeveral languages to 


ſeen on them. The caſtle of Angouri or Ancy- 
ra, is ſurrounded with a treble wall, confifting of 
large fraginents of white marble, mtermixed with 
another kind of ſtone, not unlike porphyty. With- 

in the firſt wall is a little dork Armenian church, 
ſaid to have been built upwards of 1200 years. 
In it is but one window, which is ſtopped up with 
thin marble or alabaſter, through which the light 
is tranſmitted but dimly, and is tinged of a red- 
diſh caſt. All the three walls are full of ſuch 
ancient ts; with inſcriptions in Greek, La- 
tin, Arabic, Turkiſh, &c. and thoſe ſo numerous, 
that they would take an antiquary a whole year to 
tranſcribe them. Ancyra was anciently an archbi- 
under it. This town 
lies 128 miles S. E. from Scutara, and 250 E. of 
Smyrna. Lat. 40. N. Long: 3% 58, E. | 
NDAGUAYLAS, a juriſdiction in S. Ameri- 
ca, in the empire of Peru, ſubje& to the archbi- 
ſhop of Lima, lying E. by S. of the city of Gua- 
It abounds in ſugar-plantations, grain of 
forts and fruits. 

ANDA A, a river of Old Caftile in Spain, which. 
rens into the Duoro or Douro, one of the two ca- 
pital rivers in this kingdom. 

ANDALUSIA, or AxnD&LUz1A, (province of) 
in Spain, taken in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, com- 
prehends the Mooriſh kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, 
and Jaen, together with that of Granada ; whence 
the latter was called Upper Andalufia, and Andalu- 
ſia Proper had the name of Lower Andaluſia, but is 
generally looked upon as a'diftin&t province. We 
art to obſerve that theſe four joined _—_— made 
up the ancient Roman province called Zetia, want- 

9 0g 


, Al 


.  #, Hour 5 
ing only as much of the provinces of Eſtremadura 
and Caſtile as lies between the river Guadiana and 


the mountains called Sierra Moreno, In ancient 
times it had alſo the name of Tarteſſis. Theſe be- 
ing the ſeat of the Vandals, who over-ran the great- 
eſt part of Spain, as well as ſome part of Africa, 
was from them called Vandalenhaus, i. e. the reſi- 
dence or ſeat. of the Vandals, in Latin Vandalicia ; 
from the former of which the preſent name of this 
vince has been corrupted into that of Andaluſia. 

n Was anciently called Turdetani as being one 
of the ſeats belonging to the brave Turdetani and 
Turduli : whilſt another tribe of them poſſeſſed 
that part of the Tarraconemſis which now compoſes 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Arragon, at leaſt 
their inland parts; for the maritime coaſts were 
occupied by other nations; ſuch as Greeks, Phœni- 
cCians, Carthaginians, and Romans, who probably 
drove thoſe ancient inhabitants, not only from the 
coaſts into the inland parts, but ſeparated them 
from each other, ſqueezing themſelves in between 
them. And this will beſt account for the great di- 
ſtance between the Turdetani in this S. W. part of 
the ki and thoſe on its E. ſide. The ſtrip 
of land on the coaſt, from Niebla as far as Alme- 
ria in the kingdom of Granada, was formerly na- 
med Algarve, whence part of the royal title is, Rey 
de los Algarves, i. e. king of the Two Algarves. 
See ALGARVE, in Portugal. Andaluſia, properly ſo 
Called, is. bounded on the N. by Eſtremadura and 
Ne Caſtile, from which it is divided by the above- 
mentioned chain of mountains, called Sierra Mo- 
rena; on the W. it has the 54 provinces 
of Alentejo and Algarve; to the S. partly by the 
Atlantic, and partly the Straits of Gibraltar; and 
its boundary to the E. is Granada and Murcia. Its 
extent from W. to E. is upwards of 200 miles; and 
from N. to S. its breadth is various, the greateſt is 
above 100 miles. It lies between Lat. 30 and 38, 
N. and between Long. 2 and 5, W. The river 
Guadalquiver, anciently called Bœtis and Tar- 
teſſus, runs the whole length of Andaluſia; and 
the Guadiana divides it to the W. from Portugueſe 
rve. The other ſmaller rivers fall partly 
without the intervention of any thing into the ſea, 

or the Odier or Odiel, Tinto or Azeche, the water 
of which is not drinkable, and is detrimental to 
plants and the roots of trees, producing neither 


partly into the Guadalquiver, as the Guadiamar 
and Xenil, whoſe: ſource is in Granada, ce. 

. Andaluſia is reckoned the beſt and richeſt part of 
all Spain, with regard to commerce from without, 


and plenty of every thing from within, The for- 
mer advan 


ariſes from its maritime ſituation 


and ious harbours; the latter from the 


ertllity of the country, and the numbers of its 
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fiſh nor. any other living creature; alſo the Gua- \ 
dalate, that is, the River of Forgetfulneſs: and 4 
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inhabitants; for-it abounds in exquiſite fruits of 
all kinds, as oranges, citrons of Seville, fine raiſins, 
almonds, gs,” pomegranates ; and has ſurpriſing 
quantities of wheat, excellent wine, and oil: and 
a ſingle town in this province, we are told, has 
been known to make 7500 pipes of wine, and 


the ſame quantity of oil, in a year, It abounds 


in-fine honey, ſilk, and the beſt of ſugar, Vaſt 
herds of cattle are bred through the whole pro- 


vince. Here is plenty of curious white ſalt, fine 


ſcarlet berries for dying, and, in ſhort, every 
thing that can render a country wealthy and plea- 
ſant. Not to ſay any thing of their rich mines of 
gold, {ilver, and baſer metals, ſeeing theſe have 
wholly neglected ſince the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica. From ancient hiſtory it appears that the 
Tyrians, Rhodians, Phœnicians, Carthaginians, 
Phocians, and other nations, exported vaſt quan- 
tities of the two noble metals, befides what the 
Romans did afterwards. And to this day we {ee 
Andaluſia continues a place of conſiderable com- 
merce, and is reſorted to by all nations of Europe. 
From «ts mines are extracted cinnabar, and a cer- 
tain kind of quickſilver. Its breed of horſes has 
been famous in all ages and nations ; and though 
thoſe bred in Eftremadura, along the banks of t 


Tagus, and Guadiana, are very good; yet the 


horſes of the Guidalquivar, or the famous Betis of 
the ancients, ſurpaſſes all other parts of Spain in 
beauty and fleetneſs ; particularly the city of Cor- 
dova maintains to this day its ancient reputation 
tor being the- beſt breeder of that generous and 
uſeful creature. | * | 
The ſummer-heats in Andaluſia, are exceflive; 
but at ſuch times the inhabitants rally fleep in 
the day, and travel and work in the night: vet the 
air is pure and fine, and the heat is not ſo faſting, 
detrimental, or troubleſome (as cooling breezes 
blow at certain times, which greatly alleviate and 
abate of its vehemence), but that it may be borne 
with, in regard of the 1 advantages this coun- 
try enjoys, eſpecially as habitual uſe, and the many 
ingenious expedients found out to ſcreen the inha- 
bitants, all contribute to render the heat more tole- 
rable and eaſy. And indeed nothing can be a greater 
proof of this than the vaſt concourſe of people 
that come into this country, as well as the number 
of its cities, and the populouſneſs of the province 
in general, which is ſo great that Father Pennaloſa 
informs us that Andaluſia and Eftremadura could 
raiſe.50,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, for the king's 
ſervice; unleſs this, like the articles above men- 
tioned of wine and oil, are inſtances of Andaluſian, 
if not Spaniſh, rhodomontade. 
Ibis province is governtd by an Adelantado, or 
lord-lieutenant, which honour is hexeditary to the 
dukes of Medina Celi; and it properly conſiſts of 
three ancient kingdoms, which are made uſe mY 
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with ve t ſlaughter. 
ANDEMAN (Iflands of), 
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the king's title, inſtead of the name Anda- 
ljuſia: and theſe are Seville, va, and Jaen; 


which ſee, It contains 21 cities, namely, Seville, 
Cordova, Jaen, Cadiz, Xerez de la Frontera, Ezija, 
Gibraltar, Ubeda, Baeza, San Lucan de Barrameda, 
Medina, Sidonia, Port St. Mary, Anduxar, Car- 
mona, Alcala la Real, Lucena, Areos, San Lucar 
Mayor, and Marchena; all which ſee in their 
places. It has alſo one archbiſhopric, three bithop- 
rics, a great number of rich and ſtately towns, 
with large wealthy villages. "= 
ANDALUSIA, (New) a diviſion of the pro- 
vince of Terra Firma, in South America, whoſe 
boundaries cannog be well aſcertained, as the Spa- 
niards pretend a right to countries in which oy 
have never eſtabliſhed any ſettlements. Accord- 
ing to the moſt reaſonable limits, it extends in 
length 500 miles from-north to ſouth, and about 
270 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The interior 
country is woody and mountainous, variegated 
with fine valleys that yield corn and paſturage. 
The produce of the country conſiſts chiefly in 
dying-drugs, gums, medicinal roots, brazil-wood, 
ſugar, tobacco, and ſome valuable timber. To this 
rovince alſo belonged five valuable pearl-fiſheries. 
The capital of New Andaluſia is Comana, Cu- 


mana, or New Corduba, ſituated in N. Lat. , 55, 


about nine miles from the North- ſea. Here the 
Spaniards laid the foundation of a town in the 
ear 1520. The place is ſtrong by nature, and 
rtified by a caſtle capable of making a vigorous 


defence ; as appeared in the year 1670, when it 


was aſſaulted by the bucaneers, who were repulſed 


ſituated on the E. 
ſide of the entrance of the bay of Bengal, and king- 
dom or Siam, in the Eaſt-Indies, between Lat. 10 
and 15, N. and in Long. 93, E. In failing from 
the Nicobar Iſlands towards the N. there is an in- 
terval of 20 or 30 leagues to the ſouthernmoſt of 
the Andeman Iflands, called the Chitte, or Little 
Andeman. It is reckoned difficult failing among 
theſe and the Martavan Iſlands, many coral-grounds 
lying atong the W. fide of the Andeman ſand, and 
in other places there being rocks and great overfalls, 
in ſome of which is ouzy ground. Andeman 
Iſlands lie 100 leagues N. of Sumatra; and oppo- 
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Lite to the coaſt of Tennaſſerim; from whence 


Capt. Hamilton ſays they are 80 leagues, and that 
are ſurrounded with ſeveral dangerous banks 
rocks, and all well inhabited by an inoffenſi ve 
people, who ſeldom eat fleſh, though ſome voyagers 
repreſent them as cannibals, and live principally on 
rice, fruits, roots, and herbs, with which they fur- 
niſh fuch ſhips as touch at theſe iſlands, The 
above Capt. Hamilton ſays, they are a fearleſs peo- 
ple; and that they will ſwim off to a boat, if near 
the ſhore, and attack her with their wooden wea- 
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account of its deli 


. 
pons, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of numbers, 
and the advantage 22 — boat. 11 
ANDANAGAR, or AMADANAGER, or Da- 
NAGAR; a town in the province of Decan, and 
hither peninſula of India, in Aſia. It is fituated 
120 miles S. E. of Bombay, and. 15 leagues of -north 
Viſapour. Heylin calls it a beautiful and flouriſhing 
city; and, if Mr. Finch may be credited, it was 
taken by the natives from the Mogul in 1510, 
when the latter had 500,000 men in the field. On 
ful ſituation in the midſt of 
charming gardens, it was formerly the reſidence 
of the kings of Golconda, on the borders of which 
Luyts places it upon the river Guenga. Andana- 
gar lies in Lat. 18, 20, N. Long. 74, 15, E. 

ANDANCE, a little town of Upper Vivarais, 
one of the two ſubdiviſions of the dioceſe of Viviers. 
in the 97 of Languedoc, in France. It is 
ſituated at the foot of a mountain near the con- 
fluence of the rivers Dome and Rhone. > 

ANDARGE, a river of France, in the govern- 
ment of Nivernois. + _ . 

AN DASTES, a ſavage nation, in Canada, North- 
Amarions bordering on the northern boundary of 

irginia. | ' 

ANDAXAR., See ANDUJAR. 

ANDAYE, in Latin Andaia, a 


* 


village and 


fort of Labourd, one of the — ot Gaſ- 


cony, belonging to the government of Guyenne 
and Gaſeony, in France. It is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Bidaſſon, directly oppoſite to 
the Fontarabia, or Fuentarabia, in Spain, and only a 
2 of a league from it. It is about two — — 5 
iſtant from St. Jean de Luz, and five from Bay- 
onne. As it ſtands on the very borders of Spain, 
the French have built a fort here, in order to keep 
thoſe of Fontarabia in awe. From Andaye is ex- 
ported very fine brandy. 9 - _ . 
ANDE., a river in pſhire. er e v6 
- ANDECAVI, Awpzcavi, ANDES, AnD1, 2 
people of Gallia Celtica, having the Turones to 
the eaſt, the Namnetes to the weſt, the Pictones 
to the ſouth, and the Aulerci Cœnomani to the 
north; now Anjou. * 
ANDEGAVI, or AnDEGAvus, a town of Gals 
lia Celtica; now Angiers ; called Andecavi. W. 
Long. 30. Lat. 47, 30. ; 2 
ANDELFING „a town in a diſtrict of the 
ſame name, in the canton of Zurich, Swiſſerland : 
ſtanding on an eminence along the river Thur, over 
which it has a covered bri Here is a cuſtom- 
houſe, and a caſtle, in which reſides the - governor 
of the diftrict. | 
ANDELOT, in Latin Andelous, a place in 
Baffigny, which is a ſubdiviſion of Champagne, 


belonging to the government of this name, and 


Brie, on the little river Rougnon, in France. It 
was formerly a conſiderable city, as ſtill fem 
: | « from 
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fron its Thins; but is now only a village. It is 
however the ſeat of a royal provoſtthip. : 


ELI, .anciently Andelaus, or Andelagus, 


from,which Andeleium, Andelium, or Audeliacum, 
have been formed ; the name of two towns in 


Vein Normandy, a fubdiviſion of * ne 
e 


mand ging to the goverument of atter, 
in F wack They are fituated cloſe by each other, 
only ſeparated by a paved road a quarter of a league 
long; and both taken r are called Andelis. 


- Great Andeli, but which is only a ſmall town, is 


fituated in a valley on the river Gambon, upon 


which are ſeveral water-mills, and which falls into 


dut of thetown. Near it alſo is an hermita 


Jamie province. 


the Seine below the caſtle of Gaillard. It is the 


principal place of an election, the ſeat of a royal 


court; a provincial court, diſtrict, viſcounty, foreſt- 
court, and granary for ſalt. Here is a collegiate 
church, a priory, two convents, and a ſmall college, 
together with a mayor and three aldermen. Little 
Andeli is a ſmall town, ſituated on the banks of the 
Seine, and was formerly fortified, but the walls are 
now ruined in ſeveral places. It has _ one pa- 
riſh· church, a convent, and an hoſpital which _— 
*built 
on the middle of a rock, on the top of which ſtands 
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province of Balkh, poſfeſſed by the Uſbeck Tar- 
tars. It is very rich and populous, but a place of 
no great ſtrength. The neighbouring mountains 
yield excellent quarries of lapis lazuli, in which 
the Bukhars drive a great trade with Perſia and In- 
dia. This city is ſituated at the foot of the moun- 


J tains dividing the dominions of the Great Mogul 
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and Perſia from Great Bukharia. As there is no 
other way of crofling theſe mountains but by the 
road through this city, all travellers with $ 
muſt pay 4 per cent. On this account the Khan 
of Baſkh maintains a good number of ſoldiers in 
the place. | 4. 
, ANDER, (St.) See An pERO. | 
ANDERNAAH, or AnyzsnAcHT, anciently 
Andenacum and Anternacum, a ſmall town and 
fortreſs in the electorate of Cologne, in Germany, 
It lies on the Lower Rhine, and on the confines of 
Triers and Juliers. It was one of the fortreſſes built 
by Druſus, to keep the Germans in awe : and it is 
believed that his fon Caligula was born there. In 
it are three conſiderable monafteries, and ſeveral 


# churches, the principal of which has two ſimilar 


Gil Gaillard, which" ebämmände the river, and | 


had formerly fine ents; but now fallen into 
ruins. This was the native place of the famous 
painter, Nicolas de Pouſſin. Here is a fountain to 
which pilgrinis flock from all parts to be cured of 
meir diſorders, on the "of the faint to 


Rogen, and five N. W. of Faris. E. Long. 1, 30. 


N. Lat. 30, 20. 
i ANDELLE, a river of Normandy, in France, 


whoſe ſource is in the pariſh of Forge, a vill 
belonging” to the little territory of Ny i the 
i Upon it - rifts 


for fuel, which has been cut in the foreſts of Lions 


und Pitre, are floated down to Paris, as it falls 
into the Seine. eee | 


— 
| * ANDERAB, the 


© ANDENAS, a bailiwic, in the diftrift of Nord- 
er to the dioceſe of Drontheim, in 
Norway., It conſiſts entirely of iſlands, and, toge- 
ther with the bailiwics of Lofoden and Veſteraalen, 


conſtitutes one priory p to Which belong 19 churches, 
e lands of 


Here no corn grows: but between 
Lofoden is the beft fiſhery in all Nordland; and 
theſe yield high graſs. © The whole row of iſlands 
ſtretches out itito the ſea from N. E. to S. W. and 
between theſe and the main land is a long and 


broad bay, called Weſt Fi6rden, and which widens | 


ſtill farther towards the S. W. 


 ANDEOL/(St.),'s ton of France, in the Viva- 


res, five miles 8. of St. Viviers, whoſe biſhop 


formerly" relidel there. E. Leong 2, 50. N. Lat. 


4 


© — +, 


R ſouthern city of the 


ſteeples, not unlike the towers of Notre Dame at 
Paris: it is incloſed with 'a ſtrong, well-flanked 
wall, and is fortified with acaſtfe.. It was taken in 
three days by Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweeden, 
in 1632, with a ſmall detachment, though there 
were'800 men'in the place. At one of angles 
of the wall is an antique tower, pretended 'to have 


for deen built by Druſus. Near the town'are excellent 
which it is dedicated. It is 20 miles S. E. of ( 


of wood, intended } 


mineral waters, particularly thoſe of Dunchſtein, 
which are much frequented in the ſummer, and are 
often drank with wine. For this purpoſe here is a 
great vent of ſtone- jugs and pitchers ; and the 
town is a conſiderable gainer by floats of large tim- 
ber brought hither, and exported from hence to 
Holland. It was formerly a free and imperial os 
but is now ſubject to the eleQor of Cologne, wh 

took it in 1496. After lying a long time in ruins, it 
was rebuilt in 1520. It is the boundary betwixt this 
archbiſhopric and that of Triers, and has a cuſtom- 


) houſe belonging to Cologne ; but its principal trade 


Anciently, continues he, Portus Sa 


a final}, old, and fortified city of Afturia de Santil 


is by lodging travellers and paſſengers. In 1702 it 


was taken by the Prince of Hells Caffel the more 
hen Bonne, which was then blocked vp 


toft 
by the confederates. It was much ed in 1689 
by the French. Two companies of ſoldiers ar 
kept here at the charges of the chap * 
Anderpacht is firpated cight mites N. W. from 

„ 


2 | 
AND err. fortrefs of Brabant, in the 
Netherlands. It lies two miles 8. of Bruffels, and 
is intended as an outwork to that city. | 
ANDERO, St. according to Buſching, St Ander. 
Qt Emederi, 


Lina 


2 
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luna, one of the two ſubdiviſions of the principality 
of Aſturias, in Spain. It is fituated on the ſea, at 
the foot of a hill, in a delightful country, which 
abounds with fine fruit and wine, having a large, 
ſecure; and well-fortified harbour; but in the en- 
trance to it is a very. dangerous rock, which is 
called Penna de Mogron. Ihe ſuburbs are almoſt 
entirely inhabited by fiſhermen, who have a rich 
and plentiful fiſhery here,” Thus far Buſching ; 
but our maps place St. Andero in the province of 
Biſcay ; and our geographers tell us, that it lies on 
4 little peninſula. It has a good trade, and is ſixty 
miles W. of Bilboa. - Here ſome of the Spaniſh men 
of war are built, and laid up. Lat. 43, 20, N. 


Long, 4, 30, W 


- ANDES, a great chain of mountains in South 
America, which running from the moſt northern 
part of Peru to the Straits of Magellan, between 3 
and 4000 miles, are the longeſt and moſt remarkable 
in the world. The Spaniards call them the Cordil- 
lera de los Andes; they form two ridges, the lower- 
moſt of which 22 with woods and groves, 
and the uppermoſt covered with everlaſting ſnow. 
Thoſe who have been at the top; affirm that the 
ky is always ſerene and bright ; the air cold and 
piercing ; and yet ſo thin, that they were ſcarce 
able to breathe, and the reſpiration was much quick- 
er than ordinary; and this is attended with reach- 
ing and vomiting ; which, however, has been con- 
fi by ſome as merely accidental, When they 
looked downwards, the country was hid by the 
clouds that hovered on the mountain's fides, The 
mountains juſt mentioned, which have been fre- 
quently aſcended, are much inferior in height to 
many others in this enormous chain, Ihe follow- 
mg is the account given of the mountain called Pi- 
chineha, by the mathematicians ſent by the kings 
of France and Spain to make obſervations in rela- 
tion to the figure of the earth. Soon after our ar- 
tiſts arrived at Quito, they determined to continue 
the ſeries of the triangles for meaſuring an arch of 
the meridan to the S. of that city: the company 
accordingly divided themſelves into two bodies, 
conſiſting of French and Spaniards, and each retired 
tothe part aſſigned them. Don George ſuan and 
M. Godin, who were at the head of ons party, went 
to the mountain of Pambamarca while M. Bougner, 
de la Condamine, and Don Uloa, together with their 
athſtants, climbed up to the higheſt ſummit of Pi- 
chincha. Both parties ſuffered extremely, as well 
from the ſeverity of the cold as from the impetuoſi- 
ty of the winds, which on theſe heights blow with 
nt violence; difficulties the more painfal, as 
they had been lirtie uſed to ſach ſenſations. . Thus 


in the torrid® zone, nearly under the equinoCtial, ' 


whers it is natural to ſuppoſe they had meſt to fear 
from the heat, their greateſt vain. was cauſed by the 
exceſiveneſs- of the cold. Their firſt ſoheme for 
7 Vor. I. No. 8. | 
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in theſe uncomfortable regions, 
was to pitch a field- tent for each company; but on 
Pichincha this could not be done from the narrow- 
neſs of the ſummit : they were therefore obliged to 
be contented with a hut ſo ſmall that they could 
hardly all creep into it. Nor will this appear 
{trange, if the reader conſiders the bad diſpoſition 
and imallneſs of the place, it being one of the lo- 
tieſt crags of a rocky. mountain, 100 fathoms above 
the higheſt part of the deſart of Pichincha. Such 
was the ſituation of their manſion, which, like all 
the other adjacent parts, ſoon became covered with. 
ice and ſnow. | The aſcent up this ſtupendous rock 
from the baſe, or the place where the mules could 
come, to their habitation, was ſo craggy as only to 
be climbed on foot; and to perform it coſt - wg 
four hours continual labour and pain, from the vio- 
lent efforts of the body, and the fabrility of the air; 
the latter being ſuch as to render reſpiration difficult: 
The ſtrange manner of living to which our artiſts 
were reduced during the time they were employed 
in a | oy wy menſuration of ſome degrees of the 
meridian, may not perhaps prove unentertaining to 
the reader; and therefore the following account is 
given as a ſpecimen of it. The defart of Pichins 
cha, both with regard to the operations performed 
there, and its incoveniences, differing: very little 
from others, an idea may be very — formed of 
the fatigues, hardſhips, and dangers, to which they 
were continually expoſed during the time they were 
proſecuting the enterprize, with / the conduct of 
which they had been honoured. Ihe principal dif- 


| ference between the ſeveral deſarts couſiſted in-their 


greater or leſſer diſtance from places where they 
could proeure proviſtons; and in the inclementy of 
the weather, which. was-proportionate to the heighit 
of the mountains and the ſeaſon of the year. 
ly kept within their hut. Indeed they wero 
obliged. to do this, both on account of the intenſe- 
neſs of the cold, the violence of the wind, and theit 
being continually involved in ſo thick a:fog that an 
object at ſix or eight paces was hardly diſcernible: 
en the fog cleared up, the clouds · by their gra · 
vity moved nearer to the ſurface of the earth, and 
on all ſrdes ſurrounded the mountains to a vaſt diſs 
tance, . repreſenting the ſea, with their rock like an 
iſland in the center of it. When this happened, 
they heard the horrid noiſes of the tempeſts, which 
then diſcharged themſelves on Quito and the-neigh+ 
bouring country. "hey faw the lightnings iſſue 
from the clouds, and heard the-thunders roll far be- 


neath them: and whilſt the lower parts were in- 


volved in tempeſts of thunder and rain, they enjoyed 

a ulelightfhl ſerenity; the wind was abated, the ſky 

clear, and the enlivening rays of the ſun moderated 

the ſeverity of the cold. t their circumſtances 

were very different when the clouds roſe: their 

thickneſs rendered reſpiration difficult ; the — 
ä | an 
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and hail fell continually ; and the wind returned 
with all its violence; ſo that it was impoſſible en- 
tirely to overcome the fears of being, together with 
their hut, blown down the precipice, on whoſe 

it was built, or of being buried under it by 
ail y accumulations of ice and ſnow. Ire 

i The wind was often ſo violent in theſe regions, 
that its velocity dazzled the ſight, whilfi their fears 
whereincreafed from the dreadful concuffions of the 
precipice, cauſed by the fall of enormous fragments 
of rocks. Theſe craſhes were the more alarming, 
as no other noiſes are heard in theſe deſarts: and 
during the night, their reſt, -which they ſo greatly 


When the weather was any thing fair 
thered about ſome of 
a connection with 


dounds. 
with them, and the clouds 
the other mountains which 


the ule defired of this interval of good weather, 
they left their hut to exerciſe themſelves. Some- 
times they deſcended to ſome ſmall diftance ; and at 

others, amuſed themſelves with rolling large frag- 
ments of rocks down the precipice ; and theſe fre- 


ent] red the joint th of them all, 
2 the * by the mere 
fore of che wind. But they always took care in 
their excurſiont not to go ſo far out, but that on the 
leaſt appearance of the clouds 
which often 


tle better than chemi s; and all the light they en- 
joyed was that of a lamp or two, which they kept 

- continually burning. Thoogh their hut was ſmall; 
and crowded with inbabitants, beſide the heat of the 
lamps; yet the intenſeneſs of the cold was ſuch, 
that every one of them was obliged to have a cha- 
fang · diſh of coals.. Theſe precautions would have 
rendered the rigour of the climate 9 had 


dees che imminent Yanger of periſhing, by being 


blown den the precipice, rouſed them every time 
it ſnowed, to encounter the ſeverity of the outward 
air, and ſally-out with ſhovel: to free the roof of 


their hut from the maſſes of ſnow which were ga- 


ing on it. Nor would it, without this precau- 


tion, have been able to ſupport the weight. They 


were not indeed without ſervants and Indians; but 
theſe were ſo benumbed with the cold, that it was 


with great difficulty they could get them out of a 


ſmall tent, where they kept a continual fire. 80 


that all our artiſts could obtain from them wis to 


take their turns in this labour; and even then they 


9 


wanted, was frequently diſturbed by ſuch ſudden 


obſervations, fo that they could not make all 


went unwillingly about it, and conſequent! 
— lowly. It may eaſily be — 


days were often lit- 


who had withſtood the ſedyQion of bis countrymen 


c 
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what this company ſuffered from the ities of 
ſuch a climate. Their feet were ſwelled , and ſo 


tender, that they could not even bear the heat; and 
walking was attended with extreme pain. Their 


hands were covered with chilblains; their lips ſwel. 


led and chopped; ſo that every motion in ſpeaking, 
or the like, drew blood; conſequently they were 
obliged to ſtrict taciturnity, and little diſpoſed to 

„as, by cauſing an extenſion of the lips, it 
produced ſuch fiſſures as were very painful for tuo 
or three days after, 

Their common food in this inhoſpitable region 
was a little rice boiled with ſome fleſh or fowl, pro- 
cured from Quito; and, inſtead of fluid water, their 
pot was filled with ice; they had the ſame reſource 
with regard to what they drank ; and while they 
were eating, every one was obliged to keep his plate 
over a chafing-diſh of. coals, to prevent his provi- 
ſions from freezing. The ſame was done with re- 
gard to the water. At firſt they imagined the 

rinking ſtrong liquors would diffuſea heat through 
the body, and conſequently render it leſs ſenſible of 
the painful ſharpneſs of the cold; but, to their ſur- 
priſe, they felt no manner of ſt h in ſuch li- 
_ nor were they any greater rvative againti 

e cold than the common water, At the ſame time 
they found it impoſſible to keep the Indians together. 
On-their firſt feeling of the climate, their thoughts 
were immediately turned on deſerting their maſters. 
The firit inſtance:they had of this kind was fo un- 
expected, that, had not one, of a better diſpoſition 
than the reſt, ſtaid and acquainted them of ther 
deſign, it might have proved of, very bad conſe- 
quence. Ihe affair was this: there being on the 
top of the rock no room for pitching a tent for the 
Indians, they uſed every evening to retire to a cave 
at the foot of the mountain; Where, beſide a natu- 
ral diminution of the cold, they could keep a con- 
tinual fire; and, conſequently, enjoyed more com- 
'fortable quarters than their maſters. Before they 
withdrew at night, they faſtened, on the outſide, the 
door of the hut, which was ſo low that it was im- 
poſſible to go in or out without ſtooping ; and a8 
every night the hail and ſnow which had fallen 
formed a wall againſt the door, it was the buſinels 
of one or two of the Indians to come early and re- 
move this obſtruction, For though the negro {r- 
vants were lodged in a little tent, their bands and 
feet were fo covered with chilblains, that they 
would rather have ſuffered themſelves to have been 
killed than move. Ide Indians therefore came 
conſtantly up to diſpatch this work between nine of 
ten in the morning: but they had not been there 
above four or — s; when they were not a little 
alarmed to ſee ten, eleven, and twelve o'clock come, 
without any news of their labourers ; when the) 
were relieved by the honeſt ſervant mentioned above, 
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0d inforthed hls maſters of the deſertion of the 


four others. As ſoon as the ſnow was cleared away 


from the door, they diſpatched the Indian to the 
corregidor of Quito, who with equal diſpatch ſent 
other Indians, threatening to iſe them ſeverely 
if they were wanting in their duty. But the fear 
of puniſhment was not ſufficient to induce them to 
ſupport the rigour of this ſituation ; for within two 
days they deferted, The corregidor therefore, to 


being-relieved every fourth day, Twenty three 
hogs artiſts ſpent on this — viz. to the 6th of 
September, - and even without 
finiſhing their obſervations of angles : for, 
when it was fair and clear weather with them, the 
others, on whoſe ſummits the ſignals which formed 
the tHangles for meaſuring the degrees of the meri- 
han, were hid in the clouds; and when thoſe were 
clear, Pichincha was involved in clouds. It was 
therefore to erect their ſignals in a lower 
ſituation, and in a more — 2 This 
however did not produce any change in their habi- 
tation till the beginning of December; when, ha- 
ving finiſhed the obſervations which particularly 
concerned Pichincha, they proceeded to others ; but 
with no abatement either of inconveniences, cold, 
or fatigue ; for the places where they made their ob- 
ſervations being neceſſarily on the higheſt parts of 
the deſarts, the only reſpite in which they enjoyed 
ſome little eaſe, was during the ſhort interval of paſ- 
ſing from one to the other. In all their ſtations 
ſubſequent to that on Pichincha, during their fa- 
tiguing menſuration of the degrees of the meridian, 
each company lodged in a field-tent, which, though 
ſmall, they found Jeſs idconvenient than the hut on 
Pichincha ; though at the fame time they had more 
trouble, being — obliged to clear it from the 
ſnow, as the weight of it would otherwiſe have de · 
moliſhed the tent. At firſt, indeed, they pitched it 
in the moſt ſheltered places; but on taking a reſo- 
lution that the tents themſelves ſhould ſerve for ſig- 


nals, to prevent the inconvenience of having others © 


of wood, they removed them to a more expoſed 
ſituation, where the impetuoſity of the winds ſome- 


times tore up the piquets, blew them down. 
Though this mountain is for its great height, 
it is conſiderably lower than the mountain of Coto- 


pax i: but it is impoſſible to conceive the coldneſs of 


the ſummit of the laſt mentioned mountain, from ; 


that felt on this; ſince it muſt exceed every idea 
that ean he formed by the human mind, hen they 


all this range of mountains, there is ſaid to be a 


conſtant i 
rid zone, is ſaid by ſome to be 2434 fathoms above 


the level of the ſea; by others, only 2400 feet. | 


prevent any other inconvenience, ſent four Indians 
under the care of an alcade, and gave orders for their 


ny, poſſibility of & 


are both ſeated in ew ery) of the-torrid zone. In 


ior boundary, beyond which the ſnow | 
never melts: this boundary, in the midſt of the tor- 
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The ſnow indeed falls much lower, but then it js 
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ſubject to be melted the very fame day. t i" 
affirmed that there are in the 2 16 volcanoes, 
or burning mountains, which throw out fire ant 
ſmoke with a terrible noiſe. The height of Chim- 
borazo, ſaid to be the higheſt peak of the Aides, 
has been determined b etrical calculation do 
be 20,282 feet. But the preat differences between 
the calculators of the heights of mountains in ather 
parts of the world mu much diminiſh the 
credit of ſuch caleutatione, - fnflandth of this 
have already given under the artide Atta. 

leſs remarkable ate the differences concettiing the 
height of the peak of Teneriffe, which, ' accordi 
to the calculations of Varenius, is three miles 


\ three quarters, or 19,890 feet; according to thoſe 


of Dr. Heberden, is only 1 5,396 feet; and, accord 
ing to thoſe of M. Feuille, is no more than 13,128 
feet. From theſe ſpecimens we can ſtarte a0 
concluding that all the methods hitherto m | 


for calculating the exact height of mountains art 


) inſufficient, 


As all or moſt rivers have their ſource in moun- 
tains, it is no wonder a t number run down 
the ſides of the Andes. e hurry along with a 
prodigious rapidity, while others rin 2 
caſcades, or run through holes in rocks, whi 
look like bridges of a ä height. There 


is a public road thtough the mountains, 1000 miles 
length, part of which runs from Quito to Cuſco. 


in 
The dependencies of the jurifdiftions in the pro- 


vince of 
) dilleras 11 * Andes. 


and one third; whence the height 


nual 
from the conunencement of this poiat to ne ſum- 


ito are ſituated between the two cbr- 
Thefe arid tracts are calle 
Paramos, or Deſarts; fot, though all the cordillerat 
are dry, or quite ſhrivelled ap, ſore of them are 
much more ſo than others, ſince” the 'corititual 


ſnows and froſt render them uninhabitdble;, even 
by any beaſt; nor is there a ſingle to be 
found upon them. The latter, as being the moſt 
remarkable and curious objects, we more pars 
ticularly deſcribe. 3 | on 

The paramo of Aſuay, formed by the junction 


of the two cordilleras, is not of this claſs; for, 
though it is remarkable for its exceſſive cold and 
aridity, its height does not ſurpaſs that of the cor- 
dilleras in general, and is much lower than that of 
Pichincha and Corazon. From barqmettical 

riments made at Pucaguayco, on the moumtain Co- 
topaxi, the height of the mercury was five fities 

of that place 
determined to be 1023 toiſes above the plane 


Carabucu, and that of the latter above the ſurface 
of the ſea about 1268 toiſes: Thus che height of 
Pucaguayco above the ſurface of the ſeals 22 
fathoms. The ſignal placed on this mountain 


or 40 fathoms above the ice, or point of conti- 
= EO; and the perpenditular beight, 


. 

fajr of the mountain, was found, from geometrical 
obſervations made for that purpoſe, to be about 
a fathonis. Thus the ſummit of Cotopaxi is 
elevated 3 126 above the ſurface of the ſea, or ſome- 
thing above 3 8 miles, and 639 higher 
than the top of Pichincha. Theſe are the moun- 
tains we treat of; and the height of them all, 
conſidering the greatneſs of it, may be ſaid to be 
nearly equal. In theſe cordilleras the moſt ſou- 
thern mountain is that of Mecas, more properly 
called Sanguay; though in this country better 
known/by the former appellation, and lying in the 
juriſdiction, of the ſame name. It is of a ptodi- 
ious height; and the far greateſt part of its whole 
— covered with ſnow. From its ſummit 
iſſues a continual fire, attended with exploſions 
which are plainly heard at Pintac, a village be- 
longing to ; juriſdiction of Quito, and near 40 
es from the mountain; and, when the wind 

is fair, the noiſe is heard even at Quito. The 
country adjacent to this volcano is totally barren, 
being egyered with -cinders ejected from it. In 
this paramo the river Sanguay has its ſource. This 
river cannot be {aid to be ſmall ; but, after its junc- 
tion. with another, called the Upano, forms the 
| large. river, which empties itſelf into 


the Maragnon. | 

In the Fame eaſtern cordillera, about fx leagues 
W.,of the town of Riobamba, is a very high moun- 
tain, with two creſts, and both of them covered 


with ow. That on the N. is called Collanes, 


2 that on the S. Altar; but the ſpace covered with 
of this claſs, its height being proportionably leſs. 
North of the ſame town, and about ſeven leagues 
diſtant from it, is the mountain of Tunguragua, 
which is of a conical figure, and equally ſtrep on 
all ſides. The ground at its baſe is ſomething 
lower than that of the cordilleras, eſpecially on 
the N. fide, where it ſeems to riſe from the ſame 
HD with that on which the villages are ſituated. 
n this fide, in a ſmall plain betwixt its ſkirts and 
the cordilleras, has been built the village of Ban- 
nos, ſo called from its hot medicinal- baths, to 
Which there is a great reſort from all parts of this 
juriſdiction. _ S. of Cuenca, and not far from ano- 
5 village called Bannos, alſo belonging to this 
juriſdiction, ate other hot waters, on the ſummit 


of an eminence, guſhing out through ſeveral aper- 
tures of four or ave inches in diameter; and of a 


heat which hardens eggs ſooner than water over the 
fire. Theſe ſeveral unite, forming a rivu- 
let, the tones in the channel and banks of which 
are tinged with yellow, and the water taſtes brackith. 
The upper part of this ſmall eminence. is full of 
crevices, through which iſſues continual ſmoke; a 
ſufßcient indication of its containing great quan- 
_ -4itiez of ſulphureous and nitrous ſubſtances. 


* 


is much leſs than that of Sanguay, and others 
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North of Riobamba, inclining ſome degrees to 
the W. is the mountain of Chimborazo, by the 
ſide of which lies the road from Quito to Guaya- 


quil. At firſt great numbers of the Spaniards pe- 


riſhed in paſſing the vaſt and dangerous deſarts on 
its declivity; but being at preſent better acquainted 
with them, and inured to the climate, ſuch mis- 


fortunes are ſeldom heard of; eſpecially as very few 


take this road, unleſs there is the greateſt appear- 
— of two or three days of calm and ſerene wea. 
ther. 

North of this mountain ſtands that of Cargvay- 
raſo. North of Latacunga, and about five leagues 
diſtant from it, is Cotopaxi, which, towards the 
N. W. and 8. extends itſelf beyond all the others; 
and which became a volcano at the time of the 
Spaniards firſt arrival in this country. In 1743 a 
new eruption happened, having been preceded br 

ſome days by a continual rumbling in its bowels. 
An aperture was made in its ſummit; and three 

more about the ſame height near the middle of its 

declivity, at that time buried under prodigious 

heaps of ſnow. The ignited ſubſtances emitted on 

that occaſion being mixed with a prodigious quan- 

tity of ice and ſnow, and melting. amidſt the 

flames, were carried down with ſuch aſtoniſhing 

rapidity, that in an inſtant the plain from Callo to 

Lacunga was overflowed; and beſides its ravages 

in ſweeping down houſes of the Indians, and other 

poor i itants, great numbers of people loſt their 

lives. The river of Latacunga was the channel of 

this terrible flood, till becoming too ſmall for re- 

_— ſuch a prodigious current, it overflowed 

- the adjacent country near the town, and carried 
away all the buildings within its reach. The in- 
habitants retired to a ſpot of higher ground behind 
the town, of which ſuch parts as ſtood within 
the limits of the current were totally deſtroyed. 
The dread of ſtill greater devaſtations did not fub- 
ſide in three days, during which the volcano ejec- 

ted cinders, while torrents of melted ice and ſnow 
poured down its fides. The fire laſted ſeveral days, 
and was accompanied with terrible roarings of the 
wind ruſhing through the volcano,” which vaſtly 
exceeded-the great rumblings before heard in its 
bowels. At laſt all was quiet, neither fire nor 
ſmoke were ſeen, was there any noiſe to be 
heard till the following year; namely, 1744, when, 
in the month of May, the flames increaſed, and 
forced their paſſage through ſeveral other parts on 
the ſides of the mountain; ſo that in elear nights 
the flames being reflected by the tranſparent ict 
formed a very grand and beautiful illumination. 
On the zoth of November it ejected. ſuch pro- 

digious quantities of fire and ignited ſubſtances that 
an inundation equalto the former ſoon enſued ; ſo 

that the inhabitants of Latacunga gave themſelvs 
over for tet : 15 
1 E e 
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- Five es to the W. of this mountain ſtands 
a of ry the ſummit of which is alſo bifid, 
and conſtantly covered with ſnow. From it ſeve- 
ral rivulets degive their ſource, of which thoſe 
flowing from the northern declivity continue that 
direction; as thoſe from the ſouthern fide run 
ſouthward : the latter pay their tribute to the Nor- 
thern-ocean, through the _ river of the Ama- 
20ns ; while the former diſcharge themſelves into 
the South-ſea, by the River of Emeralds. 

North of Cotopaxi is another ſnowy mountain, 
called Chinculagua, ſomething leſs than the for- 
mer, though even that is not to be compared to the 
others. The mountain of Cayamburo, which is 


eaſterly from Quito, at the diſtance of about 11 
leagues from that city. There is neither appear- 
ance nor tradition af its ever having been a vol- 
cano. Several rivers iſſue from it, of which thoſe 
from the W. and N. run either into the River of 
Emeralds, or that of Mira; but all fall into the 
South-ſea : while theſe from the E. diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the river of the Amazons. Betides the 
torrents which precipitate themſelves from the 
ſnowy mountains, others have their ſource in the 
lower parts of the Cordilleras ; and at their con- 
fluence form very large and noble rivers, which 
either pay their tribute to the North or South ſeas, 
All the ſprings ifſuing from the mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of Cuenca, on the W. and S. fide 
as 2 as Talqui, with thoſe of the eaſtern Cordillera, 
and northward as far as the Paramo de Burgay, 
Unite at about half a league eaſtward of a chapel, 
called Jadan, under the care of the curate of Pante; 
where forming a river, and paſſing near that village, 
from which it has its name, diſcharge itſelf into 
the river of the Amazons, It is fo deep at Pante 
that, though wide, it is no where fordable. From 
the mountains of Aſſuay, that of Buerap, and the 
adjacent hills on the S. is formed a very conſidera- 
ble river, over which are ſeveral bridges. It is 
called Cannar, from that being the only town in its 
courſe, which it continues to Yokon to the bay of 
Guayaquil. The northern parts of the Paramo of 
Aſſuay alſo give riſe to many ſtreams, which, unitin 
with others that iſſue from Mount Seneguala, an 
the weſtern ſide of the eaſtern Cordillera, form the 
river Alauſi, which diſcharges itſelf into the bay 
8 rer. | 52 
On t e higheſt part of the Paramo N 
and neat the ſignal erected on this mountain for 
forming the ſeries of triangles, are four lakes, the 
three which are neareſt to it being leſs than the 
other, which is about halt a league in length, and 
called Coley ; and the others, which are not much 


Pubillu, and Mactallan. From theſe is formed the 
river Cebadas, which runs near the village of that 
Vol. I.— No. 9g. | 


one of the firſt magnitude, lies N. ſome degrees 


inferior to Coley, have the names of Pichabinnac, | 


1 A N 
name, and is joined by another riſing from the 
ſprings on the Nds Lalangufo, and the ſtreame 

om the Colta-lake; after which, inclining a little 
from the N. towards the E. it paſſes by Pungala, 
and about a league from the village of Puni is 
Joined by the river Bamba, which has its ſource in 
the Paramo of Siſapongo. Near the town of Co- 
bigies is another, which flows from the mountain 
of Chimborazo; and which, after directing its 
courſe northward till it is in an E. and W. direc» 
tion with the mountain of Tunguragua, winds 


to the E. and adds its waters to thoſe of the river 


of the Amazons. At the town of Penipe it is fo 
deep and rapid as only to be croſſed over by a bridge 
made of bejucos. Alſo before it reaches the town 
of Los Bannos, it is increaſed by the rivers Lata- 
cunga and Bato, together with all the ſtreams from 
both the Cordilleras, thoſe from the ſouthern ſum- 
mit of Eleniſa, and the ſouthern fide of Ruminavi 
and Cotopaxi. IT. 
e ſtreams flowing from the N. ſummit of Ele- 
nifa have already been mentioned as running north- 
ward; and with theſe all from the ſame Cordillera 
unite, together with thoſe iſſuing from the N. and 
W. ſides of the mountain Ruminavi, thoſe of Paſu- 
chua; and from this junction is formed the river 
Amaguanna. The two laſt mountains ſtand N. 
and S. from each other, in an intermediate f; 
of the Cordilleras. From the N. ſide of Cotopaxi, 
the Paramo of Chinchulagua, which is covered 
alſo with ſnow, and the Cordillera de Guamani, 
other ſtreams have their riſe, and from their con- 
fluence is formed the river Ichubamba, which, run- 
ning northward, joins the Amaguanna a little to 
the N. of Cono-coto. It afterwards receives the 
rirulets iſſuing from the eaſtern Cordillera, and 
changes its name to that of Guayallabamba. The 
waters which have their ſource in the weſtern part 
of Cayamburo, and ſouthern part of Mexanda, 
form another river called Piſque, which firſt runs 
towards the W. and joining the Guayallabamba, 
takes the name of Alchipichi, which. a little to the 
N. of St. Antonio, in the juriſdiction of Quito, is 
very broad, and withal rapid. From hence it 
contains its courſe northward, and at laſt falls 


.into the River of Emeralds. 


The mountain of Majanda ftands-in the inter- 
mediate ſpace between the Cordilleras ; and though 
it has only one fide, as it were, it is divided. into 
two ſummits: the one eaſtward, and the other weſt- 
ward: and from both theſe runs a ſmall Cordillera, 
which afterwards joining, incloſe this valley. From 
the ſide of this mountain iſſues two large torrents, 
which meet in the lake of St. Pablo; from whence 
flows a river, which being joined by others from 
the ſprings of the weſtern Cordillera, form one 
ſtream; and after being increaſed by another 
brook from the heights of Oexillo, give rife to the 


river 


_ 
— 


Vaoith the convent of 


- 


' Virarais, belonging to the dioceſe of 


%- 
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Tiver that waſhes the town of St. Miguel de Tharra; 


after which it takes the name of Mira, and diſcha! 
itſelf into the South-ſea, 3 little to the N. of 


River of Emeralds. 


ANDES, 'a hamlet of Mantua, in Italy, the 


| birth-place of Virgil; hence the epithet Andinus. 


It is now called Pietola, two miles weſt of Mantua, 
ANDETRIUM, AnDrETIUM, ANDECRIUM, 


or -ANDRECIUM, an inland town of Dalmatia. - 


The genuine name is Andetrium. It is deſcribed 
dy ancient phers as ſituated near Salonne, on 


a naturally ſtrong and inacceſſible rock; furrounded 


with deep vallies, with rapid torrents; from which 

It appears to be the citadel : now called Cliſſa. 

Long. 27, 46, E.. Lat. 43, 20, N. 

5 "ANDEUSE, a city of Languedoc, in France ; 

in E. Long. 3, 40. Et 44256. Ne: 
ANDIOL (St.), a conſiderable 1 of Lower 

Viviers, and 


government of Languedoc, in France. It is ſitua- 


ted on the Rhone, at the junction of the Ardeche 


with it. Here is the uſual reſidence af the biſhop 
of Viviers; and this place has two convents. 
ANDLAU, a ſmall city of Lower Alſace, in the 
government of this laſt name, belonging to France. 
t is ſituated on the ſouthern bank of the river And- 
Here is a nunnery ; bearing the ſame name, 


lap. | 
which is for ſecular canoneſſes of quality. It was 


formerly a free imperial abbey, but never paid any 


contributions towards the public expences of the 


the caſtle of Freudeneck, 
2nvent of Hugſhofen. The town does 
not belong to the abbeſs, but to a ſecular lord, who 
is ſtiled Lord of Andlau. The abbeſs was how- 


* 


empire. To it helon 


ever ſummoned to the imperial diets before Alſace 


was ceded into the hands of the French. 


ANDLAU, one of the ten conſiderable rivers . 
of Lower Alſage, which iſſue from the Voſgue or 


Waſgau mountains. It mingles its waters with 


thoſe of the Ill, one of the two largeſt rivers in 

Upper Alfatia.. ts IP 
ANDOMADUNUM, ANDOMATUNUM, and 
- ANTEMATUNUM,, or Civitas Lingonum; a city 


of Gallia Belgica; now Langnes, in Champ : 
ſituated on an eminence on the borders of Bur- 


gund 4 0 of the Maine. Long. 5, 22, E. 
Lat. 48, 0, N. | | | * 
ANR A, a town in the Riviera di Pomente, 
or weſtern, divifion of the Genoeſe territories on 
the continent of Italy, and the upper part of it. In 
its neighbourhood is produced excellent wine. 
ANDORRE, a territory in the government of 
Foix, France, containing ſeveral vi the chief 
of which is Ourdines. 1 
W ee | ſmall (a in W de 
America, in the province of t's- 
and county of Eflex. . | * 
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Italy. It is ſituated on the river Sier. 


- ANDOVER, i. e. a ferry, or paſſage over the 
river Ande, riſing in the foreſt of Chute, on which 
it ſtands. It is a borough and market town in 
Hampſhire,. 66 miles from London, and 16 from 
Baſingſtoke. It is noted for its manufactures of 
malt and ſhalloons. It was made a corporation b 

queen Elizabeth, to be governed by a bailiff, fle- 
ward, recorder, and ten approved men (out of 


which are choſen two juſtices), and 22 capital 


burgeſſes, that annually chooſe the bailiff, who 


enters on his office on Michaelmas-day, and ap- 


points two ſerjeants at mace to attend him. It has 
an hoſpital for ſix men, with a free-ſchool founded 
A. D. 1569, and a charity-ſchool for 30 boys. 
Its fairs are on Saturdays in Midlent; May 12, and 
Nov. 16. Andover is alſo noted for being a great 
thoroughfare on the direct weſtern road, as well 
from Newbury to Saliſbury, as from London to 
Taunton, and all the manufacturing towns of So- 
merſetſhire; by which means it is greatly enriched, 
and is a thriving, handſome, well-built, deliglitful, 
and populous town. Its ſite is very pleaſant, and 
air healthy; ſtanding juſt on the confines of thoſe 
downs which are commonly, though not properly, 
called Saliſbury-plains. To the W. of it, at the 
beginning of the open downs, is the village of 
eyhill, where is annually kept every 3oth of 
September the largeſt fair in all England. See 
EYHILL, Andover ſends two members to par- 
liament. It lies 10 miles N. W. of Wincheſter, 
and 62 S. W. of London.” _ N 
ADRAGHIRA, a river in the iſland of Suma- 


tra, in the Eaſt-Indies; u which the Dutch 
have a factory. See S1Ack. 
ANDRAIG, a harbour of Mallorca, commonly 


called Majorca, one of the Balearic Iſlands in the 


iterranean, and ſituated on the coaſt of Spain. 


It is large, but lies expoſed to the weſt wind. It 
is defended by a fort which ſtands near the village 
of Mola. 77 "$258 
ANDRARUM, a diſtrict belonging to the terri- 
tory of Chriſtianſtadt, and province of Scania, or 
Schonen, in South Gothland, in Sweden. It is 
ſituated two miles and three quarters to the S. of 
Chriſtianſtadt. It is a noble med; and the 
largeſt in the whole kingdom. The preparation 
of this manufacture is made from a kind of flats, 
or ſhivery-ſtone, which being firſt gathered into 
heaps, and then calcined, or roaſted in the fire, 
after which, being boiled in water, it yields both 
allum and vitriol. The work belongs to count Piper. 
ANDRE (St.) a village of Campagne de 8. An- 
dre, a ſubdiviſion of Ca „ in Upper Nor- 
—_ and government of this laſt name in France. 
DRE (St.), a little town belonging to the 
duchy of Generois, a ſubdiviſion of Savoy, in Upper 


ANDRE, 


, 
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ANDRE, (St.) a market-town belonging to the 
county of Maurienne, a part of the duchy of Savoy, 
in Upper Italy. In its neighbourhood, the land- 
firafls or public road is troubleſome and dangerous. 
The chapel of St. Andre ſtands on a dreadful height; 
and in it is a picture placed here in 1681, in conſe- 
quence of a' vow: It repreſents a man upon his 
knees, before Mary, the Lady of Loretto, appearing 
in acloud. He is ſaid to have been a courier, who 
in the night time tumbled with his horſe down this 
ſteep place ; but as in his fall he happily bethought 
himſelf of his favourite patroneſs, he himſelf did 
not receive the leaſt hurt, and his horſe they ſay had 
only his back broken. | 

ANDRE, a ſmall diſtrict within that of Bal 
belonging to the diviſion of the iſland of Corſica, on 
this fide the mountains, or the N. E. part of it, in 
Upper Ital ive 


ANDRE, a village, and one of the 24 pa- 


riſhes belonging to the juriſdiction of Calais, in the 
overnment of Picardy and Artois in France. See 
ALAIS, | \ 
ANDRE Foxr, (St.) ſituated on a hill in the 
neighbourhood of Salins, a town belonging to the 
diſtrict of Aval, and government of Franche Comte, 
in France. See SALINS. e 
ANDREANOFFSK Y-ISLANDS, tying be- 
tween the Aleutian and Fox Iſlands in the fea of 
Kamtſchatka, and ſuppoſed to complete the connec- 
tion between Kamſchatka and America. Their chain 
is ſuppoſed to begin in about latitude. 53, near the 
moſt eaſterly of the Aleutian iſles, to extend in 
a ſcattered ſeries towards the fartheſt Aleutian or 
Fox Iſlands. The Ruſſians from Kamtſchatka made 
a voyage to theſe iſlands in 1760, in the St. Andrean 
and Natalia, commanded by Andrean Folſtyk, whom 
they were named after; there are only fix of them 
deſcribed, viz. Ayagh, about one hundred Englith 
miles in circumference ; it contains ſeveral high and 
rocky mountains, the intervals of which are bare 
heath and moor ground. There are no foreſt trees 
and but few crake berries, and the largeſt ſort of bil- 
berries, There is ſo great a quantity of ſnake weed 
and burnet as to afford proviſion in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity for the inhabitants, whoſe number cannot be aſ- 
certained as they paſs continually from one iſland to 
another in their baidars, There is a ſmall rivulet 
on this iſland. - Kanaga ſtands weſt from Ayagh 
and is 132 miles in circumference.. It contains an 
high volcano where the natives find ſulphur in ſum- 
mer. At the foot of this mountain are hot ſprings, 
wherein proviſion is ſometimes boiled. There is no 
rivulet on this iſland, and the low grounds are ſimilar 
to thoſe of Ayagh. The inhabitants are reckoned 
at about 200 ſouls.. Iſetchina lies eaſtward about 
_ miles from Kanaga and is about fixty in cir- 
cumfererſce, It is full of rocky mountains, of 
which the Bielaia Spoka or the White Peak is the 


2 higheſt, In the valley 
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there are ſome hot ſprings, 
but no rivulet which has fiſh. The iſland con- 
tains only four families. Tagalak is thirty miles in 
circumference and about ſeven eaſt from Tſetchina. 
The coaſts are dangerous to approach even by bai- 
dars. It has only four families and produces no 
vegetable fit for nouriſhment.. Atchu lies in the 
ſame poſition 27 miles from Tagalak, and is 
about 200 in circumference ; near it is an har 
bour where ſhips may ride ſafely at anchor. It con- 
tains many rocky mountains and ſeveral ſmall rivu- 
lets that fall into the ſea, one of which running 
eaſtward abounds in fiſh. The roots which have 
been mentioned, and bulbs of white lilies are found 
in plenty. Its inhabitants amount to about ſixty 
ſouls. Amlack, is a mountainous iſland ſtanding 
to the eaſt, more than 4 miles from Atchu, and is 
about 200 in circumference. It contains the fame 
number of inhabitantsas Atchu, has a commodious 
haven, and produces roots in abundance. Of man 
riyulets there is but one has fiſh. The other iſlands 
lay farther to the eaſt and were not tonched at. 
The inhabitants of theſe fix iſlands are tributary to 
Ruſſia, and dreſs the ſame as thoſe on the Aleutian 
iſles. They kill the ſea otters and dogs with har- 
poons. In the ſevereſt weather they make no add:- 
tion to their clothing, and whenever it freezes ve 
hard they burn dry graſs, and ſtanding over it ſev 
the heat under their clothes. When they paſs the 
night from home they dig a hole in the earth, and lay 
in it only covered with their clothes and matted 
graſs. Regardleſs of every thing but the preſenr 
moment, deſtitute of religion, and without the leaſt 
appearance of decency, they ſeem but a few degrees 
removed from brute. . | 
- ANDREA, (St.) a village on the Malabar coaſt, 
in the Eaſt- Indies, founded originally by the Por- 
tugueſe. It takes its name from a church dedicated 
to St. Andrew, and ſerved by the prieſts of St. 


Thomas. On the ſhore of this coaſt, about half a 


league out in the fea, lies Mud-Bay, a phace which 
few in the world can parallel. ir is open to the 
wide ocean, and has neither iſland nor bank to 
break the force of the billows,- which come. rolling 
with great violence from all parts, in the fouth 
weſt monſoons; but on this bank of mud they 
loſe. themſelves in a moment; and ſhips lie on it as 
ſecure as in the beſt harbour, without motion or 
diſturbance. It reaches about a mile along the ſhore, 
and has been obſerved to ſhift its place from the 
northward about 3 miles in 30 years. From St. 
Andrea to Kranganòôr, about twelve leagues to 
the ſouth, the water has the bad property of cau« 
ſing ſwellings in the legs of thoſe who drink it con- 
ſtantly. Some it affects in one leg, and ſome in 
both. It cauſes no pain, but itching; nor does the 
ſwelled leg ſeem heavier to the owner than the ſmall | 
one, though ſome have been ſeen a yard in —_ 
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laid by St. Thomas upon his murderers and their 
poſterity ; though, according to the Romans them- 


' ſelves, St. Thomas, was Killed by the Tillinga 


prieſts at Meliaphir, on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
about 400 miles diſtant, and where the natives have 


not this diſtemper,- 


_-ANDREASBERG, or St. AnprEw, a mine- 


_town belonging to the principality of Grubenbagen, 


the name of St. Regulus. 


2 part of the electoral dominions of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburg, in Germany, and belonging to his 


- preſent Britiſh majeſty, It is ſituated in the E. 


of that principality, near the ſource of a river 


which falls into the Laine at Northeim, and is fa- 


mous for its rich mines of iron. It lies five miles 
N. of Lutterburg, and thirty E. of Eymbeck. 
ANDRES, (St.) an iſland on the Moſquito- 


Shore, N. America, off the Pearl- Keys; in Lat. 12, 


30. Long. 8 


| 2, 30. | | 
258 ANDREW" (S:.) à ton of Fifeſhire in Scot- 


land, once the metropolis of the Pictiſh kingdom, 
lying in W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 56. 18. If we 
may credit __ St. Andrew's owes its origin to a 
ſingular accident. St. Regulus, (or St. Rule, as he is 


© Hkewiſe called) a Greek of Achaia, was warned by 


2 viſion to leave his native country, and viſit Albion, 
an iſle placed in the remoteſt part of the world; and 


ts take with him the arm- bone, three fingers, and 
three toes, of St. Andrew. He obeyed, and ſet fail 


with his companions, but had a very tempeſtuous 
After being toſſed for ſome time on a ſtor- 


paſſage. | 

my 2 he was at laſt ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of 

Ocholania, in the territories of Herguſtus, king of 
the Picts, in the year 370, On hearing of the ar- 


rival of the ſtrangers, with their precious relics, 
the king immediately gave orders for their reception, 
afterwards preſenting the ſaint with his own palace, 


and building near it the church, which ſtill bears 


At this time the place was ſtiled Mucroſs, or the 
Land of. Boars; all round was foreſt, and the lands 
beſtowed on the faint were called Byrehid. The 
boars equalled in ſize the ancient Erymanthian; as 
a proof of which, two tuſks, each ſixteen inches 
long and four thick, were chained to the altar of St. 


. Andrew's. St. Regulus changed the name to Kil- 


prieſts of the 3 called culdees. 
I 


Tymont ; and eſtabliſhed here the firſt Chriſtian 
The church 
was ſupreme in the om of the Pits ; Ungus, 
having granted to and St. Andrew, that it 
ſhould be the head and mother of all the churches 


n his dominions. Ie alſo directed that the croſs of 


St. Andrew ſhould become the of the country, 


In 548, after the conqueſt of the Picts, he removed 


4 
* 


the epiſcopal. fee to St. Andrew's, and the biſhop 
was ſtiled Maximus Scotorum epiſoopus. In 1441, 


$30 
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5-1 Torenee at the ancle. The Romiſſi legends impute 7 
the cauſe of this diſtemper (for which no preventa- 
tive or cure hath been hitherto found) to à curſe 
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quire whole ſkins. 


it was erected into an archbiſſioprie by Sextus IV. 
at tlie interceſſion of . James III. In 1606, the pri- 
ory was ſuppreſſed; and, 1617, the power of elec. 


tion was transferred to eight biſhops, the principal 


of St. Leonard's college, the arch-deacon, the vicar 
of St. Andrew's, Leuchar's, and Coupar. 

The town of St. Andrew's was erected into ; 
royal borough by David J. in the year 1140, and 
their privileges afterwards confirmed. The charter 
of Malcolm II. is preſerved in the tolbooth; and 
appears written on a bit of parchment, but the con- 
tents equally valid with what would at this time re- 
Here alſo are kept the ſilver 
keys of the city; which, for form's fake, are deli. 


vered to the king, if he ſhould viſit the place, or to 


a victorious enemy, in token of ſubmiſſion. In this 
place, likewiſe, is to be ſeen. the monſtrous axe 
which, in 1646, took off the heads of Sir Robert 


Spotſwood and other diſtinguiſhed loyaliſts. The 


town underwent a Hege in 1337; at which time it 
was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and other partizans of 
Baliol ; but the loyaliſts, under the earls of March 
and Fife, made themſelves maſters of it in three 
weeks, by the help of their battering tnachines. St. 
Andrew's is now greatly reduced in the number of 


its inhabitants; at preſent-not exceeding 2000. It 


is impoſſible to aſcertain the number when it was the 


ſeat of the primate: all that can be known is, that 
during the period of its ſplendour, there were be- 


tween 60 and 0 bakers; but now nine or ten are 
ſufficient for the place. It is a mile in circuit, and 
contains three principal ſtreets. On entering the 
welt port, a well-built ſtreet, ſtraight, and of a vaſt 
length and breadth, appears; but ſo graſs-grown, 
and preſenting ſuch a dreary ſolitude, that it forms 
the perfect idea of its having been laid waſte by a 
peſtilence. The cathedral of St. Andrew's was 
founded by biſhop Arnold in 1161, but did not at- 


tain its full magnificence till 1318. Its length from 


eaſt to welt was 370 feet; that of the tranſept, 422: 
But though this vait pile was 157 years in building, 
Knox, in June 1559, effected its demolition in a ſin- 
gle day; and fo effectually has it been deſtroyed, 

t nothing now remains but part of the eaſt and 
weſt ends, and of the ſouth ſide. Near the eaſt end 
is the chapel of St. Regulus; the tower of which is 
alo 2 * triangle, of 20 feet each ſide, and 
103 feet high; the body of the chapel remains, but 
the two ſide - chapels are ruined. The arches of the 
windows and doors are round, and ſome even more 


) thaw ſemicircles; an undoubted proof of their an- 


-<. — — — mY 


tiquity. The priory was founded by Alexander |. 
in 1 ne ; and — (canons . of St. Au- 
prey were brought from Scone, in 1140, by Ro- 

t, biſhop of this ſee. By an act of parliament,, 


in the time of James I. the prior had precedence of 
all abbots and priors, and on the days of feſtival 


wore a mitre and all epiſcopal ornaments. m— 
| 2 = 
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tent on this priory were thoſe of Lochleven, Port- | 


moak, Monimuſk, the iſle of May, and Pittenweem, 
each originally a ſeat of the Culdees, 42": 
The revenues of the houſe were vaſt, viz. In 
money 22371. 28. 101d. 38 chaldrons, 1 boll, 3 
frlots of wheat; 132 ch. 7 bolls of bear; 414 ch. 
3 bolls, 1 peck of meal; 151 ch. 10 bolls, 1 firlot, 
1 peck and a half of oats; 3 ch. 7 bolls of peas and 
beans: 480 acres of land alſo belonged to it. 
Nothing remains of the priory except the walls 
of the precinct, which ſhew. its vaſt extent. In 
one part is a moſt artleſs gateway; formed only of 
ſeven ſtones.” This incloſure begins near the ca- 
thedral, and extends to the ſhore, -_ 
The other religious houſes. were, one of Domi- 
nicans, founded, in 1274. by biſhop Wiſhart; 


another of Obſervantines, founded by biſhop Ken- 


nedy, and finiſhed by his ſuccefſÞr, Patrick Graham, 
in 1478; and, according to ſome, the Carmelites had 
a fourth. 1 

Immediately above the harbour ſtood the collegi- 
ate church of Kirk-heugh, originally founded 1 
Conſtantine III. Who, retiring from the world, 


became here a Culdee. Freom its having been firſt - 


built on a rock, it was ſtiled, Præpoſitura Sanctæ 


Mariz de Rupe. V's 
On the eaſt fide of the city are the poor remains 
of the caſtle, on a rock overlooking the ſea, The 


fortreſs was founded, in 1401, by biſhop Trail, 


who was buried near the high altar of the cathedral, 
with this ſingular epitaph: / ; 

Hic fuit ecclefize direQa columna, feneftra 

Lucida, thuribulum redolens, campana ſonora. 

This caſtle was the reſidence of cardinal .Beaton: 
who, after the death of George Wiſhart, apprehen- 
ding ſome danger, cauſed it to be fortified ſo — ly 
as to be at that time deemed impregnable. In this 
fortreſs, however, he was ſurprized and aſſaſſinated 
by Norman Lefly with 15 others. They ſeized 
on the gate of the caſtle early in the morning. of 
May 29, 1546; it having been left open for the 
workmen who were finiſhing the fortifications: and 
having placed centinels at the door of the cardinal's 
apartment, they awakened his numerous domeſtics 
one by one; and, turning them out of the caſtle, 
they without violence, tumult, or offering an in- 
jury to any other perſon, inflicted on Beaton the 
death he juſtly merited. The conſpirators were 
immediately beſieged in this caſtle by the regent, the 
earl of Arran; and notwithſtanding they had ac- 
moe no greater ſtrength than 150 men, they re- 

ſted all his efforts for five months. This,” how- 
Der, was owing. to, the unſkilfulneſs of the be- 
hegers more than to the ſtrength of the place or the 
valour of the beſieged F'for in 1547 the caſtle was 
reduced and demolithee, . The entrance of it is ſtill 
to be ſeen ; and the window is ſhewn, out of which 


It is faid the cardinal leaned to glut his eyes with * 
| 5 BD wh 
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Thie is a handſome building, with a court or qua 
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the cruel martyrdom of George Wiſhart, who was 

burnt on a foot beneath, | WEED 
In the church of St. Salvator is a moſt beautiful 

tomb of biſhop Kennedy, who died au honour to 

his family, in 1466. The Gothic. work is uncom- 

monly elegant. Within the tomb were diſcovered 

ſix magnificent maces, which had been concealed _ 

here in troubleſome times. One was given to each 

of the other three Scotch univerſities, and three 


ate preſerved here. In the top is repreſented. our 


Saviour; around are angels, with the inſtruments , 
of the paſſion. POS 
With theſe are ſhewn ſome ſilver arrows, with 
large filver plates affixed to them, on which are 
inſcribed the arms and names of the noble youth, 
victors in the annual competitions in the generous 


art of 2 which were dropt but a few years 


ago; and golf is now the reigning game. at 
ſport and foot-ball were — prohibited, as 
uſeleſs and unprofitable to the public; and at all 
weapon ſchawings, or reviews and public aſſemblies 
of the lower rank of the people, it was ordered, that 
fute- bal and golfe be utterly cried down, and 


that bow-markes be maid at ilk pariſh kirk, a pair 


of butts and ſchutting be uſed; and that ilk man | 
ſchutte ſex ſhottes, at. leaſt, under the paine to be 1 
raiped upon them that cummis not, at leaſt twa tf 
pennyes to be given them that cummis to the bo 
markes ta drinke.“ | 3 
The trade of St. Andrew's was once very conſi- 
derable. In the time of Cromwell's uſurpation, 6q* / 
or 70 veſſels belonged to the port, but now ſcarce a a 
ſingle one. The harbour is entirely artificial, guard- 
ed by piers, with a narrow entrance, to give 


- ſhelter to veſſels from the violence of a very heavy. 


ſea, by the encroachments of which it has IF 1-6 
much. The matufaCtures this city might in for- 
mer times. poſſeſs, are now reduced to one, that 
of golf- balls; which, trifling as it may ſeem, - main 
tains, ſeveral people. The trade is commonly fatal 
to the artiſts; for the balls are made by Ruffin a | 
reat quantity of feathers into a leathern bg | 1 
elp of an iron rod, with a wooden handle, prefſed 
againſt the breaft, which ſeldom fails to bring on a 
conſumption. 8 
The celebrated univerſity of this city was found- 
ed in 1411, by. biſhop Wardlaw ; and the year he 
obtained from Benedict III. he bull of confirma- 
ion. It conſiſted once of three colleges. 1. St. 
lvator's, founded in 1458, by biſhop 3 


rangle within: on one ſide is the church, on an- 


other the library; the third contains apartments 


for ſtudents: the fourth is unhniſhed. 2. St. Leo- 
nard's. college was founded by prior Hepburn, in 
1522. This is now united With the laſt, and the 
buildings fold, and converted into private houſes. 
3. The.new, or St. Mary's college, aa 
by 


Po 


have been the ſite of a ſchola illuſtris long 
| ſeveral eminent cler 


A N 


by archbiſhop Hamilton, in 1553; but the honſe 8 
was built by ames and David zune, or Beaton, 


who did not to complete it. This is ſaid to 
of the univerſity; where 

taught, gratis, the 
s: but it was called the new 


the eſtabliſhment cyen 


ſciences and' langu 


college, betanſe of its late erection into a divinity 


college by the archbiſhop. | 
| Te is governed by a chancellor, an 


office originally defigned to be perpetually veſted in 


"the archbiſhops of St. Andrew's; but fince the re- 
formation he is elected by the two principals, and 


the profeſſors of both the colleges. The rector is 
the next great officer; to whole care is committed 
the privileges, diſcipline,” and ſtatutes of the uni- 
verſity. "The colleges have their rectors, and pro- 
feſſors of different ſciences, who are indefatigable 


in their attention to the inſtruction of the ſtudents, 
and to that eſſential article, their morals. This 


place poſſeſſes ſeveral very great ad van reſpect- 
ing the education of youth. The air is pure and 


ſalubrious; the place for exerciſe dry and exten- 
fave; the exerciſes themſelves are healthy and inno- 


cent. The univerſity is fixed in a peninſulated 


county, remote from all commerce with the world, 


the haunt of diffipation. From the ſmallneſs of 
the ſociety every ſtudent's character is perfectly 
and every irregularity immediately ſup- 

reſſed 5 7 
a ANDREW (St.) Iſland of, or Ifland of St. 


.  AwnDREAs, in Latin Ros Infula, is in the diſtrict 


ton and its territory. 


of Pilis, in Hungary Proper. It is fitnated on the 
Danube, three miles and a quarter long; and its 
breadth about one mile, more or leſs, It belongs 
with its villages to the domains of the crown of 


* | 5 3 
ANDREW's (St.) or St. AnDREw's, in Hun- 
- garian Szent Andrea, in Latin Fanum St. Andreæ, 


2 town on the Danube, in the Pilis diſtrict, in 
Hungary Proper. It is a better and more populous 


place than Buda, a Ruffian colony, and an heredi- 
Fs wy place of count Zichy's. ., - 


NDREW's (St.) a neat town 'of Lower Ca- 
riathia, a ſubdiviſion of the duchy of that laſt 


name, belonging to Auſtria, in Germany, ſituated 
on the banks of the river Lavant; and the feat of 


the biſhop of Layanmund, who calls himſelf Fla- 
—— Tarkan this was the ancient Flavium in 


Norico, or the Colonia Flaviana of the Romans, 


He is alſo ſtiled in Latin, Epiſcopus Lavantinus. 
The archbiſhop of Saltzbourg is lord both of this 
It is about two miles from 
the Drave; 40 miles E. from Clagenfurt, and 100 
W. of Vienna. Lat. 46, 49, N. Long. 15, 7, E. 
ANDREW “'s (St.) or St. AnDREA, an iſland 
of Raguſan Dalmatia. It is ſmall but pretty well 


| mbadited, with a town upon it of the ſame name. . 
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AND RIA, a ſmall epiſcopal city of the territory 
of Bari, belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in 
Lower Italy. The biſhop is under the archbiſhop 


of Trani. It gives title of duke to the houſe of 


Caraffa; and is ſituated in a ſpacious plain, ſix 
miles W. from Trani, and four from the coaſt of 
the Adriatic-ſea. Lat. 4r, 6, N. Long. 17, E. 
ANDROPHAGl, the name of a nation whoſe 
country, according to Herodotus, was adjacent to 
Scythia. Their name, compounded of two Greek 


words, ſignifies man-eaters. - Herodotus does not 


inform us whether their* manner of ſubſiſting cor. 
reſponded with their name; whether they were fo 
ſavage as to eat human fleſh. They are repre- 
ſented, however, 'as the 'moſt barbarous and fierce 
of all nations. They were not governed by laws: 
the care of their cattle was -their chief employ- 
ment. Their dreſs was like that of the Scythians; 


and they had a language peculiar to themſelves. 


ANDROS, one of the ancient Cyelades, lying 
between Tenedos and Eubcea ; being one mile di- 
ſtant from the former, and ten from the latter. 
The ancients gave it various names, viz. Cauros, 
Laſia, Nonagria, Epagtis, Antandros, and Hydru- 


ſia. The name of Andros it received from one 


Andreus, appointed, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, 1 one of the generals, to go- 
vern the Cyclades, after they had of their own ac- 
cord ſubmitted to him. As to the name of Antan- 


dros, the ſame author tells us, that Aſcanius, the 


ſon of ZEneas, being taken priſoner by the Pelaſ- 
gians, gave them this iſland for his ranſom, which 
on that account was called Antandros, or © delivered 
for one man.” The name of Hydruſia it obtained 
in common with other places well fupplied with 
water. It had formerly a city of great note, bear- 
ing the ſame name, and fituated very 2 
on the brow. of an hill, which commanded the 
whole coaſt. In this city, according to Strabo and 
Pliny, ſtood a famous temple dedicated to Bacchus. 
Near this temple, Mutianus, as quoted by Pliny,. 
tells us, there was a ſpring called the Gift of Jupi- 
ter, the water of which had the taſte of wine in 


the month of January, during the feaſts of Bac- 


chus, which laſted ſeven days. The ſame author 
adds, that the waters, if carried to a place whence 
the temple could not be ſeen, loſt their miraculous: 


taſte. Pauſanias makes no mention of this ſpring; 
but ſays, that, during the feaſt of Bacchus, wine 
flowed, or was at leaſt by the Andrians believed to 


flow, from the temple of that god. The prieſts, no 


doubt, found their account in keeping up this be 
lief, by conveying, through ſecret conduits, 2 


t quantity of wine into the temple. 
85h Andre were the firſt of all the iſlanders 


; .who joined the Perſians at the time Xerxes invaded 


Greece; and therefore Themiſtocles, after the vic- 


- tory at Salamis, reſolved to attack the city of fm 
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dos and oblige the inhabitants to pay large contri- 


butions for the maintenance of his fleet. Having 
landed his men on the iſland, he ſent heralds to the 
magiſtrates, acquainting them that the Athenians 
were coming againſt them with two powerful divi- 
nities, Perſuaſion and Force; and therefore my 
muſt part with their money by fair means or foul.. 
The Andrians replied, that = likewiſe had two 
mighty deities who were very fond of their ifland, 
viz. Poverty and Impoſhbility;.andtherefore could 
give no money. Themiſtoeles, not ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, laid ſiege to the town, which he pro- 
bably made himſelf. maſter of and deſtroyed, as we 
are informed by Plutarch that Pericles, a few years 
after, ſent thither a colony of 250 Athenians, It 
was, however, ſoon retaken by the Perſians; and, 
on the overthrow of that empire by Alexander the 
Great, ſubmitted. to him along with the other 
ilands. On his- death it fided with Antigonus, 
who was driven out by Ptolemy. The ſucceſſors 
of the laſt· mentioned prince held it to the times of 
the Romans, when Attalus, king of * — be- 
ſieged the metropolis at the head of a Roman ar- 
my; and, having taken it, was by them put in 
polſeſſion of the whole iſland. Upon the death of 
Attalus the republic claimed this iſland, as well as 
his other dominions, in virtue of his laſt will. It 
is now. ſubject to the Turks, and contains a town 
of the ſame name, with a great many —_— 
There are ſaid to be about 6000 inhabitants, beſi 
thoſe of the villages Arni and Amoldeos, who are 


about 200; have a different language and cuſtoms, 


and are called Albanois. There are ſeven mona- 
ſteries, a great number of churches, and a cathe- 
dral for the biſhops of the Roman Catholic perſua- 
ſion; but moſt of the inhabitants are of the Greek 
communion. The Jeſuits had a houſe and a church 
in this iſland; but they were forced to quit them 
long ago. Here are ſome delightful valleys; but 
the air, is bad, and the water of the city worſe. 
The peaſants make wicker baſkets, wherewith they 
ſupply the greateſt part of the Archipelago. They 
have all forts of game in the woods and moun- 
tains, but know not how to take them for want of 
guns. Their principal food is goat's fleth ; for 
there-is no fiſh to be met with on their coaſts. When 
they are ſick, they are obliged to let the diſeaſe 
take its natural courſe, having neither phyſician nor 
ſurgeon on the iſland. A cadi, affiſted by a few 
of the principal” perſons of the iſland, has the ma- 
nagement of civil affairs, and his reſidence is in 
the caſtle ; an aga, who preſides over the military 
force, lives in a tower without the city. About 
two miles from the preſent town are ſtil] to be ſeen 
the ruins of a ſtrong wall, with the fragments of 
many columns, chapiters, baſes, broken ſtatues, and 
feyeral inſcriptions ; ſome of which mention the 
ſenate and people of Andros, and the prieſts of 
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Bacchus; from which it is probable that this was 
the ſite of the ancient city. It has a ſuperfluity of - 
wine, oil, and barley (more than of wheat, which 


they are frequently obliged to fetch from Volo), all 


ſorts of the moſt delicious an$ſavgury fruits, as 
oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, &c. with innume- 


rable ſprings of water, and nothing but theſe and 


gardens are to be ſeen. - The greateſt riches of the 
ifland conſiſt in ſilk, though fit for nothing elſe 
but to make tapeſtry ; and yet it fetches three halt- 
crowns a pound on the ſpot; Here they make up- 
wards of 1000 lb. weight of it every year. The 
town of the ſame name, with a port, is fit only for 
{ſmall veſſels; is defended by a caſtle, which the 
Greeks call the Lower Cattle, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from the Upper Caſtle, which is ten miles 


* diſtant from it. Ihe iſland is about 120 miles in 


circuit, with a biſhop of their own; and amon 


them is a colony of Albanians, ſti} dreſſed in the 
mode of their own country, and continuing to live 
in the ſame manner, that is, without faith or law: 
Theſe were invited by the Turks to come thither. 
In ee they paid 15,000 crowns to the 
capitation land-tax. The town of Arna is on 
this iſland, as alſo Port Gauria; both which ſee. 
Andros lies between Tenos to the N. W. and near 
the S. end of Negropont; alſo N. of the ifland of 
Candia. Long. 25, 30, E. Lat. 37s 50. N 
ANDROS, or AN DbROss, one of the Bermuda 


or Somer Iſlands, in the Atlantic-ocean. It is 


ſmall and uninhabited, and quite ſurrounded with. - 
the t ſandy bank of Bahama. Theſe iſlands 
the Spaniards call Vſlas det Efpiritu Santo, and 


take up a ſpace of 5 leagues long, and four or five 
Y 


= 


broad, interſeCted 


ANDRUSSOW,r- a- village. belonging to the 
palatinate and government of Smolenſko, in Eü- 
ropean Ruſſia, or Weſtern Muſcoyy, ſituated be- 
tween the town of Smolenſk, and that of Mſtiſlaw, 
cloſe by the river Harodna.- It is famous for the 
treaty of peace concluded here in 1667 between 
Rufha and Poland. © n 

ANURZELOW, a little town belonging to the 
palatinate of Cracow, in Leſſer Poland, on the 
confines of Sileſia and Hungary, with an abbey. 


a number of very narrow 


and convent of Ciſtercian monks. Here the nobi- 


lity and gentry of this country he'd a conſiderable- 
meeting in 1576, at which they confirmed the elet - 
tion of Stephen Bathory as king of Poland; and 
here alſo the kokafhans, or confederated nobility, , 
aſſembled in 160). FR 
ANDST, a diſtrict ing to the bailiwic of 
Koldinghuus, and dioceſe af Ripen, in North Jut- 
land, in Denmark. It comprthends ten pariſhes. 
ANDUJAR, AnDuxaAR, or AuDAx Ax, an 
ancient and ptetty large city of Cordova, one o 
the three ſubdiviſions of the province of Andaluſia, . 


—— 


- 


| Spaniards called 
as being for the moft part overflowed by. high tides. 


buildings. It vends great quantities 


| ' | A N. ; / 
in Spain, ſituated on the river Guadilquiver, over 
which it has a ſtately bridge, and is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle; It contains 3000 families, has five 
pariſhes,” with ſix monaſteries, three nunneries, and (| 
two hoſpitals; beſides other crew handſome 
0 


ſilk. The 
neighbouring country abounds in corn, wine, oil, 
honey, and all ſorts of fruit; and it yields alſo ex- 


2 cellent game. Not far from this place ſtood the an- 


cient city. of Illurgis or Illiturgis, the Forum Julium 
of the Romans; and its old fite fill retains the 


name of. Andujar el Veio. It lies 32 miles E. of 9 


Corduba, about 110 E. N. E. from Seville, and 


ſomething above 150 S. from Madrid. Lat. 3), 5. 


N. 189 a. W. 
ANDUZE, or AnDvx, a town belonging to the 


__ dioceſe of Alais, one of the fourteen ſubdiviſions of 5 
Lower Languedoc, in the government of the latter, | 
. with the title of | 

vantageous poſition it formerly drove a conſiderable 
fair trade; but exchanged it afterwards for the ſcan- 


in France, on the River 


4 barony. | A conſiderable trade is —_— on here 
in ſerges and coarſe frized woolen 
25 mites' N. of Montpelier. Lat. 43, 46. N. Long. 9 


cloth. It hes 
3 42. E 


” 232 "SORTING ; 25 
 ” ANDWORTSKOW, or Anpzz5Kow, a pre- 
feRturate or bailiwic of Seeland in Denmark, com- 7 
his numerous army, that they fled, and left the 


hending the diſtricts of Weſtern and Eaſtern 


re 
Flachebery ; to the former belong eighteen country 


riſhes, and to the latter thirteen. ä 
ANDWORTSKOW, or AxpEaskow, a large 


royal palace or caſtle, in the juriſdiction of Korſoer, $ 
2 lden of Sgeland in — on a hill, a 


ſhort walk from Slagelſe, towards the E. It was 
anciently a conſiderable monaſtery belonging to the 
order of St. John, and founded by king Walde- 
mar II. in the 1120, but after the Reformation it 
was converted into a royal ſeat. King Frederic II. 


_ who was very fond of this place, is ſaid in a fit of 3 
paſſion here to have thrown the religious concordat 


into the fire, in nr ox r580;” and at this place he 
ended his days. He indeed -confiderably enlarged 
and improved the-palace 


— 


' ANEGADA, or Nre ADA, a low flat deſart 
Hand, which has no ſettled inhabitants. It is one 


of the Caribbees, in the Atlantic ocean in America, 


and encompaſſed with ſhoals and ſand-banks. It is 
ſituated 2 miles N. W. of Anguilla. The 
led it Negada, or the Drowned Iſland, 


It abounds with birds, particularly that remarkable 


one called the colibry, or humming bird. Here alſo 


are varigated crabs. A Spaniſh galleon having for- 


merly been caſt away here, and moſt of the gold and 


* 9 „ 


* 
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- 


In 1720, king Frederic ( 
IV: cauſed the:church here to be rebuilt: but it is 
not a conſiderable ſtiucture for theſe days. A na- 
tional ſynod of all the biſhops was holden here in 
_ the year 1546, | 
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 Glver'carried-aſhore, was hid ſo artfully in Anega- 


| this fimply call Tungu 
receiving the Ilie; is before that junction called 


A N. 


da, that- the inhabitants of the French: iſlands, and 
the buccaneers, have ſearched for. it months together, 
but could never come at the bulk of it. 


It is ſitua- 
ted in Lat. 18, 6, N. Long. 63, f. W. 
-ANERMONT), or AMzRMoONT, a lordſhip of 


that part of the duchy of Bar or Barrois, which 
was not ceded, and did not become a fief of France, 


in the government of Lorrain and Bar. It was 
was formerly dependent on the church of Metz; 
but ever ſince the 10th century, the dukes of Lor- 
rain have poſſeſſed it independently. | 
ANET, a caſtle or ſeat of the Mantois or Man- 
toan, belonging to the fourth ſub-prefeQure in the 


government of the [le of France, near the conflu- 
3 ence of the rivers Eure and Aure, under the title of 


a principality. 

ANFA, a diſtrict belonging to the province of 
Temeſna; or Temecen, in Africa. It is fituated 
on the edge of the ſea, on account of which ad- 


' dalous one of piracy, It was ſo populous as to be 
able to raiſe an army of 50,000 men againſt ſoſeph 
Abea Teſifricen, ths founder of the empire of Mo- 
rocco. But theſe were ſo terrified at the ſight of 

country to his mercy; who made ſuch a horrible 

maſſacre of its inhabitants, that for a long time it 
was only a den of wild beaſts ; yet it recovered it- 
ſelf ſo well, as to be able to raiſe 60,000 horſe, be- 
ſides foot, in the year 1500 ; and to have 200 cal- 
tles under its juriſdiction. 
ANFILOCHA, now ']eRoiRL1a, in Latin Am- 
philochia, or Argos Amphilochium, a town of the 
ancient Epirus, a part of Albania, a province 


& Turky, in Europe. It is ſituated on a ſmall river 
falling a little lower into the gulph of Arta, from 


which city this place is diſtant about twenty-two 


miles towards the 8. W. and forty from Preveſa to 
the E. It was formerly a very famous town, but 


it has been almoſt ruined during the wars between 
the Venetians and the Turks. | 
ANGARA, the firſt and uppermoſt of three ri 
vers which are called Tunguſca, and together fall 
into the Geniſei, a 1 river of Aſiatic Ruſſia; 
2 obtains that name afſtei 


Angura, and iſſues from the Baikal-lake. 

- ANGARAES, a juriſdiction in South America 

in-the empire of Peru, ſubject to the archbiſhop of 

Lima, 60 miles W. N. W. of the city of Guaman- 
a. It abounds in wheat, maize, and other grain, 

Pelides vaſt droves of all kinds of cattle for labour 


or ſuſteyance. | 8 5 
ANGAZYA, one of the Comorra iſlands, Iying 
between the north. end-of Madagaſcar, and the c 

of Zanguebar in Africa, from Lat. 10, to 15, 8. , 
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LIES "op © 
is inhabited by Moors, who trade with divers 
parts of the continent, in cattle, fruits, and other 
commodities. of the iſland ; which they exchangy 
for callicoes and other cotton cloths. The houſes 
here are built of ſtone, and lime made of calcined 


ſter-ſhells; with which the walls and roof are 


0 

| plaſtered in a very elegant manner. govern- 
went of Angazia is a pure ariſtocracy ; the ifland 
being ſubject to ten lords, who have all the title of 
Sultan, The people are very careful of their wo- 
men, nevet permitting ſtrangers to ſee them, with- 
out permiſſion from a ſultan, or an order which the 
ſtranger brings with him. Many of them read and 
write Arabic with great 1 and ſome even 
underſtand Portugueſe, which they learn from their 
intercourſe with Moſambique, whither they trade 
in veſſels of 40 tons burthen. 

ANGEDIVA, a barren, deſart, and unhealthy 
iland, in the Nn Six Abraham 
Shipman, by king Charles IL. appointed governor of 
Bomba und generaliſſuno of the Indian coaſt, being 
forced by the Moors to remove from Swalley near 
Surat, got his death, as did 300 of his men. It is 
— two miles from Batcoal, one league from 
land, 30 miles 8. of Goa. There being four other 
little 1flands about it, it is called iva, i. e. 
in the Malabar language, Five Iſlands. . 

ANGEL, a river in Montgomery ſhire, which 
2 into the Dovy, on the borders of Merioneth- 


flyre, + | | 
ANGELO IN VADO (St.), a town belonging 
to the duehy of Urbino, and Eceleſiaſtical State, 
in Middle Lialy. It is ſo called to diſtiuguiſh it 
from another in the marquiſate of Ancona, It is 
lituated on the river Metro, at the foot of the 
pennine mountains, in the om] called Maſſa 
rabaria, towards the confines of Tuſcany. It is a 
biſhop's ſee under that of Urbino, and erected only 
ſince- 1645; by pops Urban VIII. and united to 
that of Urbanea, another city, about five miles 
from this, which lies 12 miles from, Urbino, and 
as many from Botgo St. Sepolcro. | 
ANGELO (St.), or ANGELO DE ST. Lom- 
ARD, & wean little town of the Further pring- 
pate and kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy; the 
ge of a, biſhoꝶ under that of Conza, and fituated 
on an eminonce at the foot of the Appennines. Its 
biſhopric hath, been. united with, that of Biſcaceia 
ever ſinco the year 1540. The town is thinty 
peopled, and ſtands about eight miles N. W. of 
Conza, and 28 8. E. of Benevento. Lat. 41, 43, N. 


Fei (Res of), is. an lee on. the 
| 1 3! „ is an ur on t 
South-ſea coaſt, in South America, in the middle, 
tween, St. Pedro and Capolita. It is a broad, open 
hay, with good anghorage but bad landing; and 
ths Spaniards reckon it as good: a harbour as Gun - 
* Vor, l. — No. 9. 
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-pitanate belonging to the kingdom of 


AN 
ANGELO (Caſtle, of St.) in Agiru one of the 
four ſubdiviſions of the iſland of Carfu, in the 
Tonian-fea, and on the coaſt of Greece, ſituated 
on the ſouthern promontory of Palactum; 
under it is a conſiderable convent, called Pakeo Caf 
trizza, and the only place in this diſtriQ which is 
worthy of notice. | N 
ANGELO (St.), a ſea-port of Apulja en the 
Adriatic gulph. It is fatuated eight miles N. af 
onia. Lat. 41,20, N. Long. 16, 26, E. 
ANGELO-MONTE ($t.), a imall city of a en- 
aples, in 
wer Italy, an inland place on a mountain, and 
1 * of an archbiſhop. Lat. 41, 42. Long, 26 
16, 8 | | 
ANGELO-MONTE (St.), the only mountain 
of note in the capitanate of Naples. See GAR 
GANO, ; | . 
ANGELO, (Civita St.), or the city of St. An. 
gelo, in the Further Abruzzo of Naples, in Lower 
taly ; a ſmall place, and of inferior rank, with the 
title of a marquiſate. 14 | | 
ANGELOS or Tr Ade A1. 3 ovince af Mexi- 
co, America, on both North and South Seas, havi 
that part of the former, which is called the Gul 
of Mexico, on the E. the province of Guaſcaca 
on the S.E. the Pacifie-ocean on the S. the pro- 
vince of Mexico Proper on the W. and that of 
Penuco on the N. W. From one fea to the other 
it is 100 leagues, about 80 where broadeft, which 
is along the gulph of Mexico, and 25 upon the 
Seutli-lea coaſt. Its foil, climate, and product. 
are much the fame with Mexico Proper. Ou the 
W. fide there is a chain of mountains for the 1 
of 18 leagues, very well cultivated; and likewiſe 2 
great ridge of mountains on the N. the neighbour- 
of which ſubjects it to ſhocking tempeſts, 
horrid hurricanes, and frequent inundations of the 
river Zahnal, which is. ſo great as to endanger 
houſes on the tops. of eminences; yet this is allowed 
to be the moſt populous country in all America, 
which is partly afcribed to its having been origi» 
nally an ally to Cortez in the conqueſt of Mexico, 
who obtained a grant of the emperor Charles V. 
then, alſo king of Spain, by which it is to this day 
exempt from all ſervice or duty whatſoever to that 
crown; and only pays the king of Spain an hand- 
ful of maize per bead, as an acknowledgement, 
which inconſiderable parcels were ſaid, almoſt 60 
years ago, to make ug 13,000 buſhels; for it pro- 
duces ſo much of that Indian corn, that from thence 
it had the name of Tlafcala,. i. e. the land ot bread. 
By this means the towns and villages ſwarm with 
Indians; à quite different people from their neigh» 
bours, who are grown quite ſtupid, from, the lon : 
continuance. of So flayery and oppreſſion to which 
they have bean ſubject; whereas theſe are a ſpirited 
people, having as much fire aud alacrity ne, 
ee. 4 4 - : " 


| 
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85 AN 
ral to a free people. They 
tongue, and ſcarce any other; are perfectly recon- 
ciled to the Spaniſh cuſtoms, and grateful for the 
countenance and deference ſhewed to them above 
their fellow provinces. It was anciently governed 
by kings, till civil wars ariſing in it, the people 
formed themſelves into an ariſtocracy of many 
. princes to get rid of one. They divided the towns 


into different diſtricts, each of which named one 


of their chiefs to reſide in the court of Tlaſcala, 
where they formed a ſenate, whoſe refolutions were 


a law to the whole. ; 


- ANGELOS, or PoE BLADE Los ANGEL0Os, i. e. 


The city of Angels. It is the preſent capital of 

Tlaſcala, its ancient one being of 

Los Angelos, one of the provinces of Old Mexico, 
or New Spain, in North America, above mentioned. 
It js by much the fineſt place in this province, and 
even vies for beauty and m 
.city of Mexico. The wealth of the place, or rather 
of the Spaniſh clergy here, may be judged 


amounting to 300,000 pietes of 1 2 
n a delightful plain, on the road fr 


of the latter. It has the ſee of a biſhop under the 
archbiſhop of Mexico, Moſt part of its buildings 

ate of ſtone; and the ſtreets, which are large, clean, 
and regular, croſs each other at the four cardinal 
points, meeting in the center, where they form a 
Jarge ſquare, by ſome thought to be finer than that 
- of Mexico.” On 3 ſides it is beautified with porticos, 
Where are ſhops furniſhed with all ſorts of mer- 

chandiſe, and cheſts full of pieces of eight, piled 


one upon another almoſt up to the cieling, Each 
a ſort of box 20 inches long, and 12 


cheſt _— 
broad, hold about 1000 pieces of eight, and made 
- fo ſmall for the conveniency of hand 
of the ſhops, On the other {ide is its ſtately cathe- 
dral; with a very beautiful front, and two hi 
towers, built all of ftone in the modern taſte. 
. | The biſhop's fee was tranſlated hither from Tlaſ- 
cala. Here are ſeveral other churches and con- 
vents, particularly the nunnery of St. Clare, which 
in Gemelli's time had a dormant ſum of 500,000 
pieces of 5 that had been raiſed by portions. 
The beſt felts in the country are made in this city; 
and it has a mint and glaſs-houſe, the latter being 
the firſt ever known in all New Spain. The num- 
ber of houſes is reckoned to be about 16 or 1700 
and the families at 2000; but the people, together 
with the prieſts and recluſes of both ſexes, are ſo 
profligate, that though the friars gave the place 
he name ot Angelos, and made the poor natives 
believe that they were angels from heaven; yet it 
may now be more properly denominated Puebla de 
los Diabolos, i. e. the town of Devils. The river 


aul paſſes by the town, whoſe neighbouring 
FE of 9 g io] F N 


ſpeak the Spanith | 


this laſt name; or 


ificence with the ' 


from the - 


annual revenue of the cathedral and chapter, 
It ſtands : 


om Vera Cruz . 
to Mexico, 100 miles N. E. of the former, and 60 
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— — produces vines, all ſorts of European fruits, 
and flax. About this city are alſo mineral waters 


of Teveral qualities. Some parts of this town are 


ſubject to inundations, as well as Mexico. It be- 
longs to Old Spain, and is ſituated in Lat. 19, 51, N, 
Long. 102, 12, W. Toy 
ANGERAP, or AnGEeRrAPPE, a river iſſuing 
from a lake near Agenburg, in the kingdom of 
Pruſſig; which by its junction with the Piſſe, near 
Georgenburg, forms the Pregel, by which it is 
afterwards called: theſe two rivers uniting with 
the Inſter, near Inſterburg, it from thence becomes 
navigable by large boats or barks. See PrEGEr. 
ANGERBURKG, one of three capital bailiwics 
belonging to the circle of Seheſt, in the kingdom of 
Pruſſia. In it the beſt Pruſſian mana is gathered, 
Its archprieſtſhip, or archdeaconry, has the inſpec- 
tion over 12 pariſhes. , +- + © | 
ANGERBURG, though a modern town of the 
-above bailiwic, bearing the ſame name, in-the king- 
dom of Pruſſia, has become a place, and is 
well inhabited. It is ſurrounded with palliſadoes, 
and has a ſtrong caſtle built in the year 1335, upon 
a lake from which iſſues the above-mentioned river 
Angerap. This lake is ſeven miles long, and a 


mile and a half broad; and the eel-fiſhery in it is 


eſpecially conſiderable. The church is large and 
handſome. In the year 1725 an archprieſtſhip was 
etected here; and — ſtaid a long time 
at this place in 1734 and 1736. It lies in Lat. 54, 
N. Leg 23. 10, Ef 
ANGMERING, two ſmall villages on the 
Britiſh Channel near Arundel, with a market on 
Saturday, and a fair July 30. In the reign of 


Henry VIII. Edward Palmer, eſq. ved here, whoſe 


wife three ſons in a fortnight's-labour, whe 
Now to be all knighted-for their bravery and ſuo- 
ceſſes. r 
ANGERMANNLAND, er ANGERMANNIA; 
the laſt is its Latin name; one of the ſeven large 
ſubdiviſions of Nordland, a province of Sweden, 
and bounded on the N. by Weſt Bothnia and Lap- 
land; on the E. by the Bothnic Iph; on the 8. 
by Medelpadia, and on the W. by Jamtland. It 
is 24 Swediſh miles long, and 16 broad; that is 
upwards of ; 40 Engliſh miles the one way, and in 
proportion to that the other. It is very woody, 
rocky, and mountainous, particularly the exceſ- 
ſively high mountain of Skula, and the large and 
wild foreſt of 'Skula-thog. The country has a 
fruitful ſoil, and remarkably good arable-grounds, 
eſpecially on the E. fide of the Angermannland 
river, called Hernoſand, as far as the pariſh of Bo- 
tea, the ſeat or caſtle of Holm, &c, It produces, 


beſides rye, peaſe, or pulſe, lint and flax, alſo good 


barley, Here are fine breeds of cattle, on account 
of its excellent paſturęs: likewiſe very good iron- 
works, lakes and rivers abounding with fiſh, / 


found. The Angermannland 


poets oh og 

the bottom of ſome ſtanding- lakes very rich ore is 
flodt or river, which 
runs through this country, is one of the largeſt in 
the whole kingdom, as being, near its outlet into 
the ſea, a league broad, and alſo navigable for many 
miles up land. In it is an extremely rich falmon- 
fiſhery. The crown-ſailors poſſeſs the country. It 
conſiſts of a territorial juriſdiction and two baili- 
wies. Here is the ſeat of a ſuperintendent over this 
dioceſe, which is the thirteenth in rank, and is di- 
vided into two probſteys or priories. It compre- 
hends Agermannland, Medalpadia Jamtland, and 
Harjedalia, and alſo the whole landſhip or territo 

of Weſt Bothnia ; beſides Kiemi-lappmark, which 
belongs to the dioceſe of Abo. On account of 
Angermannland being ſo full of rocks and foreſts, 
it has very few villages, and but one town of an 

note, namely, Hernoſand (which ſee) on the culph 


of Bothnia, where it has a pretty good harbour, af-, 


fording ſome trade. 


ANGERMANNLANDS-LAPPMARK. See 


ASELE-LaPPMARK. | 
ANGERMUNDE, a little town in the pariſh. 
of Pilten, belonging to the diſtrict of this laſt name, 
in the duchy of Courland. In its neighbourhood 
is an old caſtle now lying in ruins. 
ANGERMUNDE, a town belonging to the 
duchy of Berg, and circle of Weftphalia in Ger- 
many, on the E. fide of the Rhine, 9 miles N. of 
corp, the elector Palatine's capital, in lat. 51, 

10, N. ng. 6. 20, E. EN 
ANGERN, a place in the pariſh of Candau, and 


Upper territory of Tuckum, belonging to the duchy 
of 8 roper, where is a church and iron- 
work, 


ANGERS, anciently Juliomagus, Andegavum, 
ald Andes, the nhl G the government 1 An- 
jou, in France, ſituated a little above the place 
where the little rivers Loire and Sarte fall into the 
Mayenne; which laſt river divides this city into two 
parts. | 
ts ancient name it had from ulius\Cefar, who 
built it, When Auguſtus Czfar had founded ſeveral 
cities in Gaul, and peopled them with colonies, he 
called ſome not only after his own name, but others 
after the names of Julius find Cæſar. The firſt 
walls of this city were raiſed by John, ſurnamed 
Lack-land, who was King of England, and Duke 
of rae Fe But Prince Lewis, ſon of King Philip 
Auguſtus, and afterwards King Lewis VIII. demo- 
liſhed theſe walls. His ſon and ſucceſſor St. Lewis 
built them up again in the manner in which the 
ſill are; and beſides theſe it is ſurrounded with 
antique fortifications. 
Angers is a large and populous city, containing 
9000 Houſes, 16 pariſhes, 12 of which being within 
the town, and four without in the ſuburbs, and 
bout 30,000 inhabitants; with the ſee of a biſhop, 
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the ſeat of a diſtrict, provincial bailiwic, country- , 
court, royal prevot or provoſtſhip, a mint-courr, 
ſalt-houſe, marſhalſea, &c. The inhabitants of 
Angers are all free from the tailles or impoſts, ex- 
cept part of one pariſh, the pariſhioners of which 
are ſubject to them. Here is a cathedral-church, 
ſeven other chapters or collegiate-churches, a church 
belonging to each of the above-mentioned 16 pa- 
riſhes, four abbeys, many other convents for both 
ſexes, and a ſeminary of Jeſuits. The biſhop is a 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tours ; has a dioceſe 
of 668 pariſhes, 23 chapels of eaſe, a revenue of 
26,0c0 livres, and he is taxed to the court of Rome 
1700 florins. The cathedral is remarkable for three 
very high ſteeples built on its portico ; of which 
the middle one ſeems to be ſuſpended in the air, as 
reſting only on the foundations of the other two. 
Its roof is very lofty, large, and bold, but ſupported 
by no pillars. St. Lewis tounded an univerſity here, 
which is one of the moſt famous in France. The 
teach the civil and canon laws, divinity, phyſic, an 
the ſciences : a'chair for the mathematics — been 
lately founded in the college of the fathers of the 


oratory. In the year 1685 Lewis XIV. eſtabliſhed _ _—-- 


here a royal academy for the fine arts, with the ſame 
privileges as that of Paris. It conſiſts of 36 mem- 
bers, who muſt all be natives or inhabitants of the 
province of Anjou. They are not to meddle with 
religion, politics, or divinity ; nor to judge of any 
compoſitions, but thoſe of their own members. 
They have a director, chancellor, ſecretary, and 
four 'officers. Here is a ftrong caſtle, built on a 
rock, which is very ſteep on the fide next the river, 
which runs at the foot of it. It is flanked with ſe- 
veral large towers, and has an half-moon baſtion at 
the gate leading to the ſuburbs. This was alſo 
built by St. Lewis, during the wars with the Engliſh 
and the Britons ; and now ſerves as a priſon for 
ſtate-priſoners. The government of the city is. 
lodged in a mayor (called provoſt or provoſt) and 
four alderman (echevins or bailiffs) choſen every 
other year, twelve counſellors, eight aſſeſſors, a ci- 
ty-attorney, a commiſfary, and a recorder. Their 
juriſdiction extends over the manufactories —_ 
in the town, the ſuburbs, and liberties thereof: 
Their manufactures confiſt in fine woollen ſtuffs, 
ſtriped with filk and gold, camblets, and ſerges : 
they alſo bleach wax, and linen-cloth here, and have 
ſome ſugar-bakets in the town: and beſides, they 
drive à good trade in other commodit.es. In 
Angers is a great proceſſion kept annually at a feſti- 
val called La fete de Dieu, or the feaſt of God, which 
is Corpus Chriſti day, at which all the prieſts and 
monks, with the chief inhabitants of this city, and 
multitudes of foreigners, attend, and carry m their 


hands burning torches, and ſcripture hiſtories engra- 


ved, in order to atane for the pretended crime of 
their archdeacon, the famous Berengarius, whe py 
pole 


part of an 


dae af the L 


time it has 


AN 


2 in the Romith church about the year 


_; ; 
Pauart of the town lies very low ; and it is a proverb 


in the neighbouring country, that, © Angers is a 
= _— has high ſteeples, rich whores, and poor 
QONATS. | G 
Here are ſome remains of Roman antiquities, and 
amphitheatre in one of the ſuburbs, where 
ſeveral” medals of the old Roman Emperors have 
been dug up. Angers lies 45 miles E. of Nantz, 


iu Lat. 47, 28. N. Long. 29, W. 


- ANGHIART, a town of the territory of Flo- 
rence, belonging to the grand duchy of Tuſcany, in 
the middle diviſion of Italy. 


ANGHIERA, a diſtrict formerly belonging to 
the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy, was erected 


into a county by the Emperor Winceſlaws, in fa- 


Vor of Galeas III. in the year 1397. In Latin it is 


called Comitatus Angleriæ. Since 1743 the great- 


eſt part of it has belanged to the King of Sardinia, 


namely, all lying on this fide, or the W. fide of the 
Lago iore, or Great Lake: ſo that the line of 


the Auſtrian and Sardinian boundaries runs thr 


the middle of this lake, from the frontiers of Swiſ- 
ſecland as far as Teſſino. It is fatyated at the foot 


2 the Alps, between Swiſſerland and the territo 


Vakis on the N. the valley of Aoſta on the W. 
and the Varcelleſe and Novareſe on the S. It conſiſts 


: oh mountains and valleys ; and though ſmall, it is 
very fruitful and 
_ > this comtry, beſi 


Phe chief towns of 
2 _— of the as name, — 
ona, za, Mergoz zo, Vogogtia, a 
Domo d' Oſeella. A LP 
ANGHIERA, the capital of the above ch 7 

the fame name, ſituated on the right or E, 
o Maggiore, oppoſite to Arona. It 


formerly ſtood at the diſtance of at leaſt 1000 paces 


from that lake, which has now got cloſe to it. 


When it was made the capital of this county, it 
Vas governed by lords of its m: but ſince that 
ne the fate with the reſt of 


the. Milaneſe. Though 


Eat. 45, 40, N. Long. * | W e 
ANGLARS, a town rance, in Auvergne, in 


1 of Niom, and the election of St, 


1 ANGLE, a:town WY "roms in Poitou, on the ri- 


. Anglin, with a rich abbey, 22 miles from Poitiers. 
AN SKV 


, or ANGLESBA, an ifland and 


county of North. Wales, belonging to Great Bri- 


tain. It was called by the ancients: Mona, and was 


de ſeat of the Druids. It was firſt attempted by 


Suetonius Paulinus, but: conquered afterwards by 
Julius Agricola, The 


tranſuhſtanti ation here, when the tenet was 


5 country round it be 
Very fertila, aud well: inhabited, it is but an ordinary 
Town. IK hes 40 miles W. of the city of Milan, in 


he old: Saxons gave it the name 
ones. auch when. reduced by. the Engliſh, it ob- 
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| 1 he | name of An 1 4 1 
tained the Saxon npleley i, e. the Engliſh 


wood with which it was overgrown; and for the 


-12,000 ſouls,” It formerly contained, according to 


N 


Ifand. It was alſo ancien ed Inſula Opaca, 
or the Shady Ifland, from the great quantity of 


ſame reaſon it had the Welch name above-mentioned 
of the ſame 1 But at preſent it is fo bare, eſ- 
pecially in the N. and W. parts, that very few trees 
are to be ſeen there, either fit for timber or ſhelter, 
This is the moſt N. W. county of North Wales. 

The Iriſh ſea ſurrounds it on all fides, except on 
the S, E. towards the mainland of Britain, where 
it is divided from Carnarvonſhjre by the narrow 
ſtrait, canal, or frith called Meneu, or Menai, 
which, in ſome places, is about the ſame breadth as 
the Thames at Weſtminſter, and is fordable at low- 
water. From Beaumaris ou the E. to Holyhead on 
the W. it is 24 miles long; and about 17 from 
Abermana's-ferry on the 8. to Lhanbaderig on the 
the N. were broadeſt. Templeman gives it an are 
of 248 ſquare miles : others niake it about 67 miles 
in circuit, containing about-200,000 acres, divided 
into 6 hundreds, having 74 pariſhes, 2 market- 
towns, 2 chaces, 1840. houſes, and upwards of 


Camden, no leſs than 363 villages. The ſoil of Au- 
gleſey is more fertile Gan one would imagine, from 
its ſtony, rocky, or mountainous. bottom, it very 
much abounds in grain, particularly wheat, which 
is ſaid to be the beſt in all Wales; and in cattle, fiſh, 
and fowl + and it yields alſo plenty of mill- 

and grind-ſtones, the former of theſe ſo good, 
when once in motion, if there be no gri V they will 


take fire; here is likewiſe fome alluminous earth, 
from which allum or coperas may be made. l 
The principal rivers of Anglefe are the Brant, b 
the Alow, and the Keveny. Brant has its ſ 
ſource near Llanredevel, on the E. fide of the iſland, . fi 
and runs for the moſt part 8. till it falls into the Me- tl 
nou, near the S. point of the iſland. The Ald I 
files not far from Llanvaeir-Ugwradog ; firſt it by 
runs N. but ſoon turning W. towards Llanbab, it in 
there forms a ſecond angle to the S. almoſt as far a th 
Llantriſſent, and at laſt winds to the W. in its wi for 
to the Iriſh ſea. Kaveny iflues from the big no 
hills to the N. of Coydana, from whence it runs 8 is 
to Llangriſtolis, where it receives the Gynt; and Be: 
then dixects its courſe to the 8. W. fide of the Ca 
iſland, where it falls into the Iriſh ſea. Here ate gau 
many Crumlachs, being very huge ſtones erected, the 
bus dt . in, 17 wp and ſingly. Het O 
is a very large, thick, and flat ſtone, ſupported N of ] 
three others; alſo. two citcles of ſtqnes like tho! F 


at Stonehenge on Saliſbury-plain, but larger. lg 
843 it was plundered by Berthred king of Merch 
* in 875 by the. Danes, ho afterwatds in 905 
conqueted it, In the reign of the Saxon Nigg 
Ethelred, the Ile of Angleley was plundered b) by 
narg, aud after the Norman conqueſt, it we 1 
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, fmall round pillar ſeemed to 


A N 
waſte by the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury, who 
commanded on the Engliſh frontiers againſt the 
Welch; but were themfelves defeated by the Nor- 
wegian General Magnus, who flew the earl of Cheſ- 
ter, and plundered the inhabitants of what little 
| the Normans had left them. The Engliſh made 


ſeveral attempts to ſubdue it ; but could not do it 


effectually till the reign of king Edward I. in 


1277. is county is all of it in the dioceſe of 
Bangor. It ſends two members to Parliament, 
namely, the one as knight of the ſhire, and the 
other as burgeſs for the _—_ of Beaumaris. 
The places of moſt note are — dead, Newburgh, 
and Aberfraw. Here are ſeveral Roman and other 
antiquities, namely, Llan-idan, fituated betwixt 
Newburgh and Beaumaiis, the place where the 
Romans firſt landed, upon paſſing the frith of Me- 
neu. from Llanvair is Gaer, in Carnarvonſhire, 
which lies oppoſite to it. About a mile from hence 
is Tre're Druw, or Druid's town, ſo called from 
ſome of thoſe ancient prieſts; and the townſhip 
adjacent to it, is called Tre're Beirdh, or the Bard's 
town, who were another ſort of prieſts, or rather 


tical and oral recorders of the valorous actions 


of the ancients. On the confines of theſe town- 
ſhips is a ſquare fortification, 1 by ſome to 
de the firſt camp which the Romang formed in 
Angleſey ; and oppoſite to it is another very high 
and round one, ſuppoſed to have been the camp of 
the Britons. At Trevarthin, in the year 1680, a 
large gold medal of Julius Conſtantius was found 
on the ploughed land. In Nov. 1777 was acciden- 
tally diſcovered at the Hamlet of Brynkelly, a 
ſubterraneous gallery, 18 feet in length, three in 
breadth, and fix in height, This led to a cham- 
ber of the ſame height, which was covered with a 
ſingle large ſtorie, 12 feet long, and q wide. A 
rd ſome ſupport to 
this ſtone from the center of the room. Many 
human hones were found diſperſed over.the floor ; 
but they immediatety mouldered into duſt upon be- 
ing touched. This ſepulchre is aſſerted to be of 
the higheſt antiquity, and probably coeval with 
ſome neighbouring cromlechs. The only ſeat of 
note in this iſfland, beſides Sir Nicholas Bayley's, 
is the Lord Berkeley's, on the fide of a hill above 
Beaumaris, from whence is a charming proſpect of 
Carnarvon- bay, and the adjacent country. Glen- 
gauny, a . old houſe, was another belonging to 
the ſaid lord's family, and ghe ancient reſidence of 
Owen Tudor, that married the queen dowager of 
of England, who was a daughter of the king of 
France, and by whom he had two daughters that 
were married into Engliſh noble families, to ane 
of which the Earl of Richmond, afterwards king 
Henry VII. was related. But with regard to Tu- 
dor himſelf, he was a private gentleman of about 


Fool. à year, who came to ſeck his fortune at 
Vor. I.— No. 9. / 


| „N 


court, where the queen above- mentioned fell in 
love with him. | ; 
ANGLES, an ancient German nation; otiginal- 
ly a branch of, the Suevi ; who, after various mi- 
grations, ſettled in that part of Denmark and du- 
chy of Slewick which to this day is called Angel, 
and of which the city of Flenſburgh is the capital. 
Here they were known, even in the time of Taci- 
tus, by the name of Angli. The origin of this 
name is variouſly accounted for. According to 
Saxo-Grammaticus, they were called Angli from 
one Angulus, ſon to Humblus king of Denmark. 
Widiſchind, a Saxon writer, will have them to be 
called Angli, from an iſland in the corner or angle 
of the ſea, which they conquered. Goropius de- 
rives their name from the Saxon word. Angel, or 
Engel, ſignifying a fiſh-hook ; the Angles, like the 
other Saxon nations, being greatly addicted to pi- 
racy, and on that account being fo named by the 
neighbouring nations; as if, like hooks; they 
caught all that was in the fea, To this nation the 
Britiſh ambaſſadors are faid to have applied when 
ſoliciting ſuecours againſt the Scots and Picts. 
The Angles therefore came over in greater numbers 
than any other Saxon nation; and iccordingly 
had the honour. of giving the name of Anglia to 
England. See ExXGLAND. L 
ANGLES, a town of France, in Languedoe, 
and in the dioceſe of Caftres, ſeated on à mountain 
near the river Agut. 
ANGLY, St. Jean de. See Jran. 
ANGOL, a city belonging to the biſhopric or 
diſtrict of Imperial, now Conception, in Chili. It 
is otherwiſe called Villa Neuva de los Infantes. It 
ſtands in a very large open plain, the foil of which 
is very fertile, and fruits ripen here very well. The 
have excellent wine, and good ſtore of raifins a tel 
in the ſun, figs, and other dried fruits: alſo vaſt num- 
bers of tall cypreſſes. which yield a very fweet-ſcented 
wood, from which, Herera ſays, is made a gum- lac. 
By it runs the large river Biobio, which ſerves it for 
a wall and ditch on the S. fide: and on the N. fide, 
another pleaſant rivulet flows down from hills, of a 
moderate height, and turns ſeveral mills for the uſe 
of the city. It is ſituated about 100 miles S. E. of 
Conception; 125 N. of Baldivia, and about 32 from 
the Cordillera, in lat. 38, 10. 8. Long. 78, 20, W. 
ANGOLA, a kingdom of Congo, or Lower 
Guinea, in Africa. It is bounded by Congo Proper 
on the N. by Malemba or Majemba on the E. b 
Benguela on the S. and by the ocean on the W. 
Though Europeans call this country Angola, the 
natives give it the name of Dombo; and anciently 
it had the appellation of Ambonde, which is not yet 


quite out of uſe. 


It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which are the Dande and | Coanza or 
Quanſa. The depth of water at the mouth of the 


F 


A N Fe | 
former is not above five or fix feet, fo as to be na» 
vigable only for ſmall boats. Here its ſouthern 
bank is higher than the northern; but as the land 
riſes inſenibly, both are of an equal height about a 
league above its outlet. It abounds with fiſh, but 
at the ſame time it has vaſt numbers of crocodiles. 
The ſoil on each fide is very fertile. The month of 
the river Coanza lies in lat. 9, 20. S. about nine 
leagues from Palmerinho to the ſouthward, Its 
head is not certainly known, no European havin 
ever been ſo far in land: but it is fuppoſed to brite 
from Lake Zambre, as well as the river Zaire. At 


jts mouth this river is about a league in breadth, 12 


feet deep at high water, and 8 at low water. The 
N. ſide is the deepeſt, and that way ſhips enter the 
river. It is not navigable above the village called 


Cambambe, on account of its courſe being ſo ſwift, 


and encumbered with ſo many rocks and water- 
Falls that it is impoſſible to go higher up. Between 
13 and 14 leagues above its outlet, this river divides 
itſelf into two branches, which form the iſland of 
Maflander, ſix leagues in length, and 2000 paces in 
breadth. The foil. of this iſland.is extremely fruit- 


I ; ſo that maize, or 'Turkiſh corn, and millet, are 


reaped thrice a year on it. Fifteen, or ſixteen 

Jeagues above this iſland lies that of Motchiama, 
which is five or fix leagues broad, and about one 
long; it has good paſtures. . On this iſland five or 
ſix Portugueſe families were once ſettled, who main- 
tained themſelves principally by the. flave-trade. 
This kingdom is divided into eight provinces, 
namely, Loando, Sinſo, Ilamba, Icollo, Enſaca, 

Miaſſingano, Cambamba, and Embacco; each of 
which is ſubdivided into ſeveral lordſhips, of which 
Dapper reckons upwards of 210. ch of the 
eight provinces above-mentioned takes its pame 
from the principal town, village, or fort upon it, 
Theſe diſtricts are but ſmall. The capital of the 
kingdom of Angola is Loanda. Sinſo comprehends 
the countries lying to the N. of Loanda along the 
banks of the river, as far as Enſaca. Ilamba or 


| pegs is a very large province, to the ,S, W. of 
| la. It is upwards of 300 leagues. in circuit, 
- and near 100 in length, and ſituated along the banks 

of the Coanza and Bengo. In it are reckoned forty- 


two lordſhips, each art by its own ſoya or 
5 es in his particular 
Aiſtrict. Icollo lies to the N. W. and W. N. W. 


Jord, who commands all the vil 
of- ſamba. „„ 
Enſaca is ſituated between the rivers Coanza and 
Rengo, nine or ten leagues from Loanda to the E. 
It is a ſmall province, as well as that immediately 

zeding it. In it are but few inhabitants, who 
Five near the banks of the River Bambo. Four 
* Teagues above the iſland of Motchiama, - ſtands a 
fortreſs, which gives the name of Maſſingan or 
Maſſagan. The province of Cambamba, the ca- 
pital of which bears the ſame name, begins at the 
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diſtance of about a-day's journey from Maſſingan, 
towards the E and lies on the banks of the Coanza. 


It extends eight or ten leagues from the river to the 
N. and E. Here the Portugueſe have a fort, which 
is inhabited by ſome of their nation, and ſome ne- 
grows who trade in flaves. Eight days Journey 

rom Maſſingan, going up the River Lucala, on its 
eaſtern bank, is a large village called Embacca, 
which gives name to the province. It is inhabited 
by Portugueſe and negroes, and has a citadel to de- 
fend it. The inhabitants of Angola differ but little 
from thoſe of Congo (which ſee) in manners, dreſs, 
and religion. Oppoſite tothe town of Loanda is 
a remarkable iſland of the ſame name, 

The kingdom of Angola is principally inhabited 
by negroes ; and thither moſt European nations re- 
ſort, in order to purehaſe flaves for their Ameri- 
can plantations. Theſe negroes are generally rec- 
koned the moſt lazy and untractable of any ſlaves 
from the coaſt of Guinea, This, among other 
reaſons, is attributed to the plenty of all ſorts of 
proviſions in their own country, and conſequently 
their not being uſed to labour and hardſhips, like 
the negroes of the Gold-Coaſt, where the ſoil is 
poor and barren. Angola is divided amongſt ſeve- 
ral petty princes and ſtates; and on this coaſt the 
Portugueſe have ſeveral colonies and ſettlements, 
who pretend to a dominion over the negro princes 
in their - neighbourhood : however, the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and other European nations, traffic with 
the negroes here without any reſtraint. In the 
Jakes of Angola are Hippotami, or River-horſes. 
This country the Portugueſe have rendered very 


| fruitful, They have Ar the banks of the 


river Calucala, and plant 
trons, and vines. * 
Ihe greateſt trade of the Portugueſe in Angola 
conſiſts in ſlaves, which they buy, and ſend 1 5,000 
of them in a year into America, to work in their 
ſugar-mills and mines. The principal commodi- 
ties which they import, are woollen ſtuffs, ſilks, 


them with oranges, ci- 


linen, gold and filyer laces, wine, — oil, and 


ſpices. The inhabitants uſe bows arrows, 
battle-axes, and ſcimitars, with a ſort of long pike. 
Their king can raiſe an army of 200,000 foot, but 
they prove ſorry ſoldiers ; for 205 Portugueſe, with 
ſome negroes, — often defeated their numerous 
armies. The king keeps his court in a village built 
on a very high rock, inacceſſible but on one fide; 


it is called Mapongo, and is above two leagues in 


circuit. This prince breeds a great number of pea- 


cocks. Moſt of the inhabitants are idolaters. The 
Jeſuits baptiſed a great number of the natives in 


1584; ſo that in 1590 there were upwards 
20,000 Chriſtian Angolois. The biſhop of An- 


gola. reſides at Loanda San Paulo. Angola lies be- 


tween Lat. 8, 30, and 16, 21, S. forming a coat 
of upwards of 480 miles, but how far it _ 


. 
from weſt to eaſt has never been exactly deter- 
ined | | | ; 
"ANGOR, a market town, with a citadel be- 


- longing to the houſe of Salburg, in the circle be- 
Th Manhatts-berge Auſtriz. ; 


Angari by the Turks, and by the common people 
Engurch. It is the ancient Ancyra, a city of Na- 
folia in Afiatic Turky, which was the caſtle or 
fortreſs of the "Teolages. It was made the me- 


tropolis of Galatia, under the reign of Nero, and 


ſo it is called in the inſcriptions that are found 
here, The emperor Caracalla having been a great 
benefactor to the city, it was called Antoniniana, 
The ancient city ſeems to have been on the ſame 
place as the preſent, except that in ſome parts it 
appears to have extended ſomewhat farther to the 

On the E. ſide of the plain, near the moun- 
tains, there are four or five hills. * is on 


the W. and S. ſides of one of the largeſt of theſe 


hills, which is fartheſt to the 8. on the ſummit of 
which there is a large caſtle. The city alſo extends 
a little to the N. W. of the hill, ſtretches on the 
N. ſide to another ſmall hill, or rather riſing ground, 
on the top of which is the principal moſque called 


Hadjee-Biram, near which is the temple of Au- 


guſtus, and the famous inſcription of Angora. The 
walls extend farther N. and go up the middle of a 
ſmall high hill called Orta Daug, from which hoy 
come down to the ſmall river Tabahanah, whic 
runs E. and N. of the caſtle-hill, where oy are 
Joined to the caſtle-walls by a wall 20 feet thick, 
uilt acroſs the river, with two or three holes in it, 
through which the water paſſes. This ſeems to be 
deſigned to keep up the water, in order to ſupply 
- the caſtle in a time of diſtreſs; for there is a pri- 
vate paſſage down from the caſtle, by which they 
can take up the water that comes from the river. 
The walls of the town are about a mile and a half 
in length, and extend near half a mile up to the 
caſtle, which cannot be much leſs than a mile in 
circumference. It has a wall acroſs the middle of 
it; and a ſtrong tower at the ſummit of the hill, 
which is to the north, and to the eaſt is a ſteep 
precipiece, The caſtle itfelf is like a ſmall town, 
and is well inhabited both by Chriſtians and Turks. 
The river which runs by the caſtle, together with 


another rivulet, called the Inſuch, which runs to 


the W. of the town, falls into a larger ſtream cal- 
led Chibouk-Such, which paſſes near the Armenian 
convent, a mile to the N. of the city, and runs 
into the Sacari ; and though there are ſo many ri- 
vulets near the city, it is Il ſupplied with water, 
which for common uſe they carry from the river to 
the higher parts of the town on horſes, either in 
leather bags, as at Cairo, or in earthen jars, put 
mto a box or frame on each fide of the beaſt; out 
they have it conveyed by an aqueduct to the lower 
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ANGORA, AnGoura, or ANGYRA,, called 


hometan ſophtis. It is an oblong ſquare Fah 


| A N 
parts of the town from the river, and all the people 
of any condition ſend for their water half a mile 
to a fountain. The air of this place is eſteemed to 
he very dry, and good. for aſthmatic conſtitutions, 
but pernicious to the ſanguine. There being no 
wood in the country about it, fuel is exceedingly 
dear, and the common people are obliged to make 


uſe of dried dung. The preſent walls of the city 


are very ill built, and conſiſt chiefly of the flones 
of ancient buildings, put together only with mud, 
ſo that a great part of them are daily falling : they 
were built about 60 years ago, againſt the rebel 
Gadick, who ravaged the country with 12,000 men, 
and was afterwards made a Paſcha. Though many 


of the houſes of the city are very good within, yet 


the buildings on the outſide make a very mean ap- 
pearance, being all of unburnt brick ; the ſtreets 
are narrow, — the city irre * laid out. They 
have however a handſome ſtone building covered 
with cupolas, which is a bezeſtan for rich goods. 


' Theſe are buildings only of one floor, with ſhops 


in them, like the Exchange in London. They 
have about 12 large moſques with minorets, and 
ſeveral ſmall ones, near 100 in all. | * 

As to ancient buildings, there are very few re- 
mains of any. To the W, of the walls there is a 
ſmall ruin, which is built of brick and ſtone, and 
ſeems to have been part of ſome ancient temple ; 
but it is ſo deſtroyed, that no judegment can be 
made what ſort of a building it was. The moſt 
curious piece of antiquity is near a moſque called 
Hadjee-Biram, which belongs to a college for Ma- 


of white marble, about go feet long, and 50 broad; 
it ſtands N. and S. the walls are three feet three 
inches thick, and the ſtones afe channelled at the 
joints. It is built on a baſement, and there is a 
corniſh round at the top, both infide and out, 
adorned with ſculpture. At the diſtance of 20 feet 
from the N. there appears to have been another 
partition; and it is very probable there was ſuch 
another, and another door; and that there were 
four lofty columns to each portico; ſo that the 
middle-room is about 44 feet long, and has a ſecond 
beautiful entablature ſeven feet below the upper 
one, which is adorned with feſtoons ; and on each 
ſide below it there are three windows, with ſemi- 
circular. tops, about four feet wide and five high, 
which have before them a grate of marble. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been a temple of Auguſtus. On 
the inſide of the portico, to the S. is that famous 
inſcription that Auguſtus left with his will in the 
hands of the veſtal virgins, and ordered to be cut 
in two braſs plates, in the front of his mauſoleum 
in Rome. The inſcription conſiſts of fix columns, 
three on each ſide of the portico, each having be- 
tween fifty and ſixty lines in it, and each line 
about ſixty letters. On the outſide of the TS. 

, . 1 Wall 
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wall part of it is cut in Greek, and part might be 


on the W. fide: there is reaſon to believe that it 
was in about 20 columns. The letters appear to 


have been guilt on a ground of vermilion. Some, 


houſes are built againſt the other parts of it. The 


title of the Latin inſcription is in three lines over 
the three firſt columns, as that in Greek appears to 


have been in one line on the E. ſide: which is a 

ood reaſon to ſuppoſe that the whole Greek in- 
Sription was on that fide, beciuſe the Latin begins 
on the W. ſide. . The greateſt part of the ancient 


I were of an aſh- coloured marble, with 


veins o 


white in it, which are brought from the 


mountains to the S. E. Moſt of the capitals here 


are of the Corinthian order; the capitals of ſome 
' pilaſters- conſiſting of a cymatium, two liſts, and 


flutes about a foot long, and under them a Lene 
round, adorned with eggs and darts. Towards 


the N. W. corner of the city there is an extraordi- 


nary pillar, the pedeſtal of which is raiſed on a ſtone 


'. ſomewhat N Tuſcan capital. 


work about ten feet above the ground: that work 
probably was caſed with marble, which might 
have an inſcription on it, and be adorned with 
reliefs. "The thaft is about four feet in diameter, 
and is compoſed of 15 ſtones, each being two feet 


deep: it is worked all rqund horizontally with 


convex and concave members, which are about an 
Eighth of a circle, divided by lifts, all thoſe mem- 
hers being three inches wide; the capital conſiſts 
of four ein circles, ſomething like peteræ, with 
leaves on each ſide of them, the work above this 
The ſtyle 
of the ſhaft has no bad effect; but the capital is 
rather in a Gothic taſte, It may be ſuppoſed that 
ror li was erected to the honour of the empe- 


35 ulian, when he paſſed through Ancyra from 


ia, there being an inſcription to his honour 


in the caſtle-walls. There are many ſtone- pipes 
of aqueducts about the town, ſuch as are deſcribed 


at Laodicea, by which the water ran along the 


2 as it does at preſent from the river; there 
ing towers at certain diſtances.in which the water 
aſcends and deſcends in earthen pipes, to make it 
riſe to the higher parts of the town, which is a 
method much practiſed in thoſe countries. 
The city of Angora is governed by a paſcha an 


cad. - Some .compute that there are 100,000 ſouls 


in it, 99,000 of which are Turks, and about 1000 


of thoſe janizaries: the Chriſtians are thought to 


he 10,000, of which 300 families, or about 1 


| ſouls, are Greeks, the reſt Armenians ; two thirds 


of the latter are of the Roman communion, and 
have four churches; the other Armenians have 
three. In rebuilding one of their churches not 
long ago, they found the bodies of ſeven children 


uncortupted; they were like the bodies at Bremen, 


and at Venzoni, in Friuli; but rather more fair 


and entire. They ſuppoſe that thele are of the 
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which is like our fine 
\ ſtriped, and both are worn by 
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12 children who were mart red when St. Clemens 


Ancyranus ſuffered. . The Armenians have a large 
convent about a mile to the N. of the city. Here 
the archbiſhop of Ancyra reſides, with his "Sony 


they are not of the Roman church, The Greeks 


have alſo an archbiſhop here, who is one of the 12 
great metropolitans under the patriarch of Con. 

antinople; is the fourth in rank, and has the 
title of primate of all Galatia ; he has now no 
biſhop under him, nor have any of the archbiſhopg 
of Aſia Minor, In a Greek, church in the caſſle 
there is a tranſparent piece of, alabaſter, of a yel. 


. lowiſh colour: many authors make mention of it; 


and the Greeks imagine it has ſome miraculong 
effects; though there is a much finer piece of that 
ſort in the church of the ſame convent. There are 
in Angora about 40 poor families of Jews. The 
city was formerly very fruitful in heretics, among 
whom was Photinus. In the year 314 a council 
of 18 prelates was held here indir Vitalis, patriarch 
of Antioch; and they made 24 canons, relating to 
the penance of apoſtles, and ſome other points of 
diſcipline, | 
They have a trade here of the hair of common 
goats. Which grows ſhort under the long hair; it 
is taken off after they are dead, to make hats. The 
French alſo of late bw up yarn of ſheep's wool; 
but the great ſtaple-commodity of the place is the 
yarn of the fine Angora goats wool, and the ma- 
nufactures of it. Theſe goats are peculiar to the 
country for about 30 miles round Angora, inſo- 
much that if they are carried to another place they 
degenerate ; as to the E. of the Halys, and on the 
other {ide of a river that runs from. the N. into ths 
Sagari, and alſo to the S. of Sevrihiſſar. They are 
very beautiſul goats, moſtly white ; but ſome of 
an aſh-colour, and very few black. It is fo exceed- 
ingly fine, that the moſt experienced perſons could 
not know it from filk, but by the touch; they are 
ſhorn, without waſhing, about the month of May. 
They here weave of it fine camblets of three or 
four threads, which they ſometimes water; and 
they make a ſtuff they call ſhaw], of two threads, 
N ſerges; it is either plain or 
the Turks for ſum- 
mer-garments: they make alſo camblets to 13 
threads for European clothes. The export of the 
wool out of the country is ſtrictly prohibited, be- 
cauſe the inhabitants live by the ne of it. 
Every thing that we call mohair, camblets, and 
8 are made of it; and alſo the beſt pluſſies. 
e exports were pretty near equal to England, 
France, and Holland, amounting to about 5 or 


600 camel-loads to each yearly, every load being 


150 okes: but we are informed that the trade to 
England is ſunk ; and that the greateſt export nov 
is to France, and next to Holland, what is ex- 
ported being from three to ſix dollars an oke. This 
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eountry very good wine; and they have 


excellent rice on ſome rivers not a great my Aan, 


Angora. Angora is ſituated on the river Melus, 


150 miles E. of Conſtantinople. It is a large city, 
containing near 45,00 inhabitants. In the neigh- 
bourhoad Pompey obtamed a memorable victory 
over king Mithridates, and Tamerlane defeated 
Bajazer, emperor of the Turks. Lat. 41, 5, N. 
Long. 33, 10, E. : 

A 0&7. or ANGoTE, (Kingdom of), in the 
middle of Ethiopia, in Africa. It is ſituated E. of 
| Bagemder; to the N. E. it joins with part of the 
kingdom of Tigra, and on the S. W. with that of 
— It is environed with ſteep and unpaſſa- 
ble mountains, reſembling an amphitheatre, in 
which are kept all the children of the royal family 
till one of them is called to the throne. It has 
fruitful valleys, with plenty of corn and cattle, 
Angot has been wreſted from the Abyſſinian em- 
pire by the barbarous Gallas or Galles, who broke 
into it from the ſouthern parts; where ſpreading 
themſelves moftly to, and even beyond, the line, 
made themſelves maſters of the country. It hath 
ſome few towns, but inconſiderable ; namely, the 
capital, which is of the ſame. name; Dofarzo, 
faid to contain near 1000 houſes; Abugana, or Bu- 

a, once famed for a good church called Imbre 
riſtos, and for being the capital of a confidera- 


ble territory of its name: with ſome few more of 


leſs note. 

ANGOULESME, or AxnGoUvLEME, in Latin 
Inculiſma, Engouliſma, and anciently Ratiaſtum, 
the capital of Angoumois, which, together with 
Saintonge, is one of the governments in France. 
I is ſituated in the middle of the province, on the 

of a hill, furrounded with rocks, at the foot 

which runs the river Charante, that riſes in 
Angoumois, It is a very ancient city, and gives 
the title of duke: it is alfo the ſee of a bithop, 
who is a ſu to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
has a dioceſe of 200 pariſhes, a revenue of 20,000 
livres, and is taxed 1000 florins to the court of 
Rome. Beſides here is a ſeminary, 12 pariſh- 
churches, the abbey of St. Cibard, where the an- 
cient counts of Angoumois are buried; likewiſe 10 
convents, and a general hoſpital. It is the ſeat of 
an election, ptovoſtſhip, provincial bailiwic, and 
juriſdiction, -court, hoard of the five large 
impoſts, and a marſhalſea. The town is fortified 


by a ſtrong caſtle and other bulwarks, fo as to be 


acceflible onty on one fide. The number of in- 
haditants is about 8000, who drive a pretty conſi- 
derable trade in paper made in this city. In the 
neighhouring fields is a ſpring, from which guſhes 
out a large volume or torrent of water, like a 
Ter. Angouleſme is 64 miles 8. E. of Rochelle, 
and about 20-feagues from Poitiers to the S. in Lat. 
— * Long. o, 13, E. 
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ANGOUMOTS, in Latin Provincia Tögel 


menſts, a province of France, * name 
unded on 


from the capital, Angouleſme. It is 

the weſt by Saintonge, on the ſouth by Perigord, 
on the eaſt by Limouſin and La Marche, and 
towards the north by Poitou. It lies along the 
banks of the river Charante, being between 15 and 
18 French leagues in length, and between 15 and 16 
in breadth. e country is full of hills, but has. 
no conſiderable mountain. It produces wheat, ry 
barley, oats, Spaniſh corn, ſaffron, wine, and al 
forts of fruits. It has alſo good iron mines, and. 
the paper manufactured in this province is excel- 
lent. Among its principal eities and. towns are, 
Angoulefme, Rochefoucaud, Jarnac, Cognac, Cha- 
teau-neuf; beſides ſeven more of leſs note, as La. 
Vallette, Aubeterre, Blanzae, Verteuil, Ruffec, 
Chaabnois, and Montbron ; which ſee. Its capi- 
tal rivers are the Charante and Touvre, the latter 
of which riſes in this province, and runs into the 
former, Angoumois was formerly a county or 
earldom ; but as its laſt count Francis became- 
king of France, under the name of Francis I. in 
the year 1515, he made a duchy of it. It is under 


the parliament of Paris, and includes a * 


bailiwic and juriſdiction of the fame kin 
ANGOURA, or Ax c YR A. See AxooRA. 
ANGOY,- a kingdom of Loango, in Africa, 


» bounded on the north by Cacongo, and on the 


fouth by Congo; from the former of which it is 
feparated by the river Cabinda, and from the latter 


dy the river Zaire. It is but of ſmall extent, being 


only a vaſſal 


33 of Cacongo, till the mani or 
prince, who 


ad married a Portugueſe's. daughter 
was perſuaded == father. in- lw to make himſel 
independent. is he effected at a favourable junc- 
ture, the king of Loango having but juſt before re- 
volted from the king of Congo, and the king of Ca- 
ongo from the new king of Loango. The coun- 
try is full of woods and thickets, and has na towns: 
any note, _ one called Bomangoy, ſituated 
on the north banks of the Zaire, and not fir from 
its mouth. Its chief port is Cabinda, called alfo- 
Kabenda, or Cubenda, fituated on the mouth of a 
river of the fame name about five leagues north of 
Cape Palmerino, on the north fide of the Zaire's 
mouth. The bay is very commodious for trade, 


. 


or wooding and watering along the fhore. Ir is 


flat and marſhy in ſome places; but aſcends gradu- 
ally about thres miles inland, and then forms itſelf 
into a ridge of hills. On the aſcent of theſe is 


fituated a town belonging to the father-in-law of 


the king above mentioned, where he conſtantly 
kept a ftock of wood ready cut, to fell to forei 
ſhips at an eaſy rate. From theſe weod-piles, ſout 


weſt along the bay, lie ſcattered a number of fiſher - 


men's huts, on each fide a ſmall freſh water river 
which falls into the bay ; and. thence all tha 


nary knives, 1 | 
that the ſailors quickly load their boats with them, 


bs AN 

for ſhips is brought 

Tiver, hich is ſo ſhallow that even at full flood it 
can onl 


two. 


he town ſtands on the round point of the 


bay looking tothe weſtward ; and the Engliſh have 
2 factory on the S. W. of the road. For a deſcrip- 


tion of the town itſelf, ſee the article CA BIN DA. 


- The country round the bay is moſtly barren, « 


owing chiefly to the lazineſs of the inhabitants, 
IE often occaſions a ſcarcity of proviſions. The 
wild. beaſts ſwarm: ſo in the, woods, that they de- 
ſtroy all the tame kinds; ſo that there are no cat- 
' tle bred here but hogs. From the wood in this 
country ſome monkeys have been brought away, 
, which in ſhape and ſtature reſenbled the human 
ſpecies. . Civet-cats abound here in great plenty, 
and parrots may be bought for three or four ordi- 
Te coaſts abound ſo with oyſters 

they being found lying in great heaps like ſmall 
| — 4 The ber * ——— of fiſh- 
ing more than any other. They fiſh both on the 

fea and in the rivers, making uſe of drag-nets, 
which have long canes fixed at equal Ao, 
anſtead of corks, to ſhew when any fiſh is caught, 

\ Theſe nets are made of 4 peculiar kind of root, 
Which, after being beaten, may be ſpun like hemp. 
"The dreſs of the inhabitants is the ſame with that 
of Congoeſe. They allow polygamy, and the beſt 
beloved wife hath the command of. the reſt ; but is 
no leſs liable to be turned out if ſhe proves un- 


faithful. The ladies of the blood royal have the 


privilege of chooſing their huſbands out of, any, 
even the-meaneſt rank; and have even the power 


of life and death over them; as likewiſe over their. 


amours, if any of them are caught tripping : 
but the huſbands are by no means entitled to expect 
the ſame fidelity from their royal ladies. Women 
of the lower rank are obliged, when they receive 
a ſtranger, to admit them for a night or two into 
their embraces, This obliged the miſſionaries, 
- who travelled through this country, to give no- 
tice of their approach to any of their houſes, that 
none of the female ſex might enter within their 
doors. Their religion conſiſts chiefly in a variety 
of ſuperſtitious cuſtoms ; ſuch as powdering their 
public and domeſtic idols with the duſt of a kind 
of red wood, on the firſt day of the moon, and 
paying a kind of worſhip to that planet, If on 
that night it ns to ſhine clear and bright, 
they cry out, © Thus may I renew my life by 4 
doſt!” but if the air is cloudy, they imagine the 
moon bath loſt her virtue, and pay her no reſpect. 
We do not hear of their offering any, ſacrifices to 
their idols, though they commonly conſult them 
about the ſucceſs of their enterpriſes, ' thefts, or 
ſuch like, The king.of. Congo Gil ſtiles himſelf 
_ - ſovereign of  Angoy; but the king of this little 
;- on 4 7 5 
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ia caſks to the mouth of the 


be entered by a yaw! carrying a caſk or 
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Feng power. 2 

ANGRàA, a city of Tercera, one of the Azores, 
the capital not on ! of that iſland, but of all the 
reſt, and is the reſidence of the governor, It is 
ſeated on the ſouth fide, near the middle of the 
longeſt diameter of the iſland, on the edge of the 
ſea. The harbour is the only tolerable one in the 
whole iſland, being equally ſecure againſt ſtorms 
and the efforts of an enemy. It is of the-form of 
a creſcent, the extremities of which are defended 
by two high rocks, that run fo far-into the ſea as 
to render the entrance narrow, and eaſily covered 
by the batteries on each fide.” From this harbour 
the town is ſaid to derive its name, the word Angra 


ſignif ing a creek, bay, or ſtation for ſhipping; 


and this is the only convenient one among all the 
Azores. The opening of the port is from the eaſt 
to the "hooks oy and, according to Frezier, it is 
not above four cable's-length-in breadth, and not 
two of good-bottom. Here ſhips may ride in great 
ſafety during the ſummer; but as ſoon as the winter 
begins, the ſtorms. are ſo furious that the only 
ſatety for ſhipping is the putting to ſea with all ex- 
pedition. Happily, however, theſe ſtorms are pre- 
ceded by infallible ſigns, with which experience 
has made the inhabitants perfectly well acquainted. 
On theſe occaſions the Pico, a- high mountain in 


another of the Axores, is overcaſt with thick 


clouds, and grows exceedingly dark; but what 


they look upon as the moſt certain ſign is the flut- 


Th. and chirping of flocks. of birds round the 
* ſome days before the ſtorm begins. 


town is well built and populous, is the ſee 


of a biſhop, under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop 
of Liſbon. It hath five pariſhes, a cathedral, four 


' monaſteries, as many nunneries, beſides an inqui- 


ſition and biſhop's court, which extends its juriſ- 


- diction over all the Azores, Flores, and Corvo. It 


is furrounded by a good wall, a dry ditch of great 
depth and ad" and defended by a ſtrong caſtle 
rendered famous by the impriſonment of king Al- 


1} phonſo by his brother Peter in 1668. Though 
- moſt of the public and private buildings have a 


good appearance externally, they are but indiffe- 
rently furniſhed within ; but for this poverty the 


3 Portugueſe excuſe themſelves, by ſaying, that too 


much furniture would prove inconvenient in ſo 


warm a climate. 


At Angra are kept the royal magazines for an- 
chors, cables, ſails, and other ſtores for the royal 
navy, or occaſionally for merchantmen in great 
All maritime affairs are under the inſpec- 
tion of an officer called deſembergrador, who hath 
ſubordinate officers and pilots for conducting ſhips 


into the harbour, or to proper . watering-places. 
The Engliſh, French, and |] 
conſul refiding here, though the-commerce of 17 


utch, have each , 2 


„„ 


of theſe nations with the Azores is very inconſide- 


le. | 
% RA (Cidade), a city belonging to the laſt- 
mentioned diſtrict of the ſame name in Tercera, an 
iland of the Azores. It is the metropolis of them 
all, and the reſidence of their governor-general. 
It is ſituated on the S. ſide of the iſland, about the 
middle of it, and on the edge of the fea, Its har- 
hour is at the bottom of a ſmall bay, between two 

ints of land, one of which is ſituated to the W. 
and the other to the E. a quarter of a mile aſunder, 
and. but about half that diſtance from the city. 
Upon the former of theſe points of land ſtands the 
caſtle of St. Sebaſtia, or St. Sebaſtian ; and on the 
latter, namely, upon a high hill called Monte do 
Brafil, that of S. Juan Baptiſta, and near it one 
baſtion. The harbour is clean, with good an- 
chorage, where ſeveral ſhips may moor, and ride 
ſecure from all winds, the S. E. only excepted. Ihe 
bay or port of Angra is not above four cables-length 
in breadth, and perhaps has not two of good bot- 
tom: The town is populous, - and tolerably built, 
with broad, well-paved, clean, and ftrait ſtreets, 
It has ſix pariſh-churches, among which the ca- 
thedral, namely, San Salvador, is one, a poors- 
houſe, an hoſpital, and eight-convents, beſides a 
tribunal of the inquiſition. Under the juriſdic- 
tion of which, and that of the biſhop, are all the 
nine Azore iſlands ; ſee AzoREs: but the biſhop 
himſelf is under the patriarch of the weſtern part 
of Liſbon. . Its civil government is in the hands 
of two ordinary judges, three vereadores (aſſeſſors), 

a procurator (attorney), an eſcrivao da camera (ſe- 
cretary or clerk), and other officers. Beſides, here 
is a corregidor, under whoſe juriſdiction are all the 
nine iſlands ; and from him appeals lie to the rela- 
gao (a ſupreme judge) at Porto. Laſtly, here are 


two provedores ; 'one of which has the care of the - 


king's revenues, and the other manages all matters 
that relate to the ſhipping. The city has a privi- 
lege of nominating a - deputy to the general diet of 
Portugal. It is furrounded with a good wall and 
foſſe; and beſides other fortifications, is defended 
” the aforeſaid caſtle of St. John the baptiſt, in 
which are 160 pieces of cannon, moſt of them braſs 
guns. This is the caſtle where king Alphonſo was 
confined by his brother Peter, in the year 1668. 
Angra was erected into a city in the year 1533. 
The name Angra properly ſigniſies a creek, bay, or 
ation for ſhips. It is principally on account of 
this port, that the Portugueſe have been hitherto fo 
careful of theſe Azore iſlands, its ſituation being 
ſo extremely convenient for refreſhing their own 
ſhips that fail to and from the Brazils, and other 
long voyages. The ſafety in its harbour, ſome ob- 
ſerve, is no longer than the fair ſummer- weather 
laſts, as at that time only gentle winds prevail from 
the W. to N. N. W. But as ſoon as winter be- 
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AN 8 
gins, there are uſually ſuch violent ſtorms, that 
the ſhorteſt way for. men to ſave their lives and 
preſerve their hips, is to fail away as ſoon as 
they ſee the leaſt tokens' in the air. The inha- 
bitants, by long experience, are ſeldom miſtaken 
in this reſpect: for then Il Puo, or the Peak, which 
is a very high mountain in one of.the Azores, 
is covered and grows dark; and the birds for ſome 
days before come and cry about the city, as it 
were by inſtinct, to give them notice. In this 
city are kept the royal ſtore-houſes for anchors, 
ſails, cables, and other ſhip-tackling for the men 
of war. The maritime n are under the in- 
ſpection of a proper judge, who hath other officers 
under him; and he entertains a number of pilots,. 
ſome to conduct the ſhips into and out of the 
harbour, and others to ſhew the crews ſprings of 
freſh water, &c. The public edifices, as alſo thoſe 
of private perſons, eſpecially the churches of An- 


gra, are well-built : but the houſes are but indifle- 


rently furniſhed within; and the heat of the cli- 
mate ſerves as a ſpecious pretence for concealing the 


. poverty of the inhabitants, whoſe principal 'com- 


merce conſiſts in that of wood, which grows in 
great plenty in moſt of theſe iſlands, in corn, and/ 
other proviſions, which merchant-ſhips come to 
take in at this port. Angra is, ſituated in lat. 39. 
N. Long. 27. W. x Wo 

ANGRA DE LOSREYES, a town in the cap- 
tainſhip of Rio de Janeiro, in Braſil, South Ameri- 
ca, ſubject to the Portugueſe, about 36 miles from 
Rio de Janeiro. It is ſituated on the coaſt upon a 
ſmall bay, from whence it has its name, being in 
way 19 King's Bay. It has two churches, a mo- 

naſtery, and a ſmall guard-houſe, of about a ſcorg 
of ſoldiers, and its chief produce is fiſh, Lat: 22, 


28. 8. Long. 41. 10. W. 


ANGRET STEIN, a caſtle and 22 be- 
longing to the princely eccleſiaſtical foundation of 
Murbach in Upper Alſatia, a ſubdiviſion of the go- 
verument of this laſt name, which now belongs to 


France. [483 
ANGRIVARII, a people of N ſituated 
between the Weſer and the Ems, and eaſtward 


reaching beyond the Weſer, as far as the Cheruſci, 
on which fide they raiſed a rampart to the ſouth, ha- 
ving the Tubantes on the Ems, and on the Weſer 
where it bends to the + foreſt Bacemis; to the weſt, 
the Ems and the confines of the Bructeri; and to 
the north, the territory of Angrivarii lay between 
the Chamavi and the Anſibarii. Ptolemy places 
them between the Cauchi and Suevi or Catti. Sup» 
poſed now. to contain a part of the county FE 
Schaumburg, the half of the biſhopric or prin@-. 
pality of Minden; to the ſouth, the greateſt part of 
the biſhopric of Oſnabrug, the north part of the 
county of Tecclenburg, and a part of the county of 
Rayeulberg. L . r 3&6 By | 


* 


A 
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© & trace of the name of the Rill remains in 
the appellation Engern, a ſmall-town in the county 
XN OGNE. Sometimes the valleys of Pie- 

mont are called by the name of E. 
ANGROGN | 
pariſh, ortownfhip, ne 
Lerne, one of the valleys 8 
pality of this laſt name, in Upper Italy. It is ſitu- 
— 7 miles W. of Pignerol, and ſubject to the 0 
Ul 


or ANGROGNA, a community, 
to the valley of Lu- 
emont, in the princi- 


of Sardinia. This community of Agrogne, thro 
which runs a little river of the fame name, is fu 
of mountains ; hardly produces any wine, but great 
quantit cheſnutt, all ſorts of excellent fruits, 
nd efpecially it has exuberant paſtures for cattle. 
y nature Agrogne is uncommonly ſtrong, as from 
below it is inacceſſible only at two places, namely 
from the 8. and E. and ſhould both theſe happen to 
be taken by force or treachery, the inhabitants 


near Barricade, a ſecure and almoſt impaſſible valley, 


may have a ſaſe retreat either on Mount Vachera, 
. on that called the Tower-meadow (Pree de 
Tour). This laſt place is a cavern or large hole, 
lying between the higheſt mountains of all, to 
Which no acceſs can had, but with the ut- 
. moſt labour and trouble; yet it will hold when 
they get thither a great number of men. Here 
— 4 moſt violent perſecutions againſt the 
poor Vandois, their old barte, bards as they are 
called, or \valley-minifters, preached the goſpel 
without — 1 * and, — r 
mation, traine | oung perſons for the 
office of the waivifiry,” br as — of the goſ- 
Angrogne is ſituated in Lat. 44, 45, N. 


7. 2, l . 
A OO, a conſiderable caſtle, or nobleman's 
ſeat, of Weſtmanland territory, a ſubdiviſion be- 


' longing to Upland, a province of Sweden Proper. 
A view of it may be ſeen in Dahlberg's bale, . 

ANGUED, or AwGca, -a province of Africa. 

I uy = to be called the defart of the Tre- 
mecen kingdom, being little elſe than ſuch a fenn 

barren part of it, that one mests with neither — 


mier, or ſpring therein, eſpecially ' between the 
s 


towns of Fremecen and Fez. It is computed to 
be about 28 he in length, ſome ſay miles, 
© and between eight and twelve in breadth; and 
breeds great quantities of game and wild-fowl, 
be river Maluya runs through ſome part of its 
along the banks of which are ſeveral hords or 
elans of Arabs, beſides great numbers of other 


A gra who wander from place to place at plea- - 


and live moſtly on plunder, which obli 
travellers to pay a certain ſum of money to * 
firſt chief they come to, who 

ce; which is a 


223 flag at = — of a k 
' ſafeguard ti come to the next hord, 
where they muſt renew their paſſport with the 


/ 


| St. Martin's, an iſland poſſe 


— — — — — _ — — 


reckoned very good. | 
! cattle ; for which purpoſe they brought ſtock with 


to this day, poor, being, it is ſaid, the lazieſt drones 
) under ths ploke, : — have removed hither from 


& or government. 


here, who treated 


ives them a ſmall 3 


of 100 men poſted there to defend it, that 
4 French. were obliged to return. with. the lols of 14 


of the Carihbees belonging to Great Britain, and 
lies 100 miles N. of St. Chriſtopher's, in lat. 18, 4 


KN 
like ſum. They all range and ramble about the 


country, without acknowledging any but their 


own' chief, or paying any tribute to the Alge. 
rines. They have but little corn, and they 124 
any </"w on dates, milk, and what wild game 
ill. | | 

In this diſtrict is 3 high mountain called Beni. 
Zenetta, with ſeveral good villages upon it, and a 
caſtle in which their chieftain or principal lord re- 
ſides. It is for the moſt part barren, and unhealthy 
on the higher part : but the valleys below it are fer. 
tile enough, breeding great number of fallow-deer, 
wild boars,  oftriches, lions, and other ravenous 
creatures, which do a great deal of damage to the 
country. The governor of this province, who is 
ſent hither by the dey of Algiers, refides at Guagi- 


da, the capital of the province. The other towns 


are Ten and Zezil or Zeril, and by others 
Iſli and Giglua, (which fee.) 

ANGUILLA, or SNAKE ISLAND, fo called, as 
being a long, but narrow tract, winding and twiſt- 
ing bike that animal, It is one of the Caribbee 
iſlands in America, and ſituated in the Atlantic 
ocean. Its length is faid to be about ten leagues, 
and its breadth only three. It is the moſt northerly 


N. Long. 62, 10. W. It wy eaſily be ſeen from 


by the Engliſh and 
Dutch, which is about fourteen leagues to the E. 
of it. This iſland of Anguilla is woody, but quite 
level. It abounds with tame cattle, ſince it has been 
ſtocked by the Euro ; whereas formerly they 
had in this iſland only the poſſom or opuſſum, the 
fleſh of which, if fat, eats like a pig; muſk-rats, 
alligators, and ſuch other ſtrange animals. The 
Engliſh ſettled here in 1650, on a ſpot of fruitful 
ſoil, where they cultivated tobacco, which was 
They planted corn, and bred 


them. But the inhabitants were, ſill contiuue 


Barbadoes, and others of. the Britiſh Caribbee 
iſlands; and they live here without eithet religion 
They ſubſiſt for the moſt part by 
farming, planting Indian corn, and other kinds of 
huſbandry ; but they cultivate few ſugar-canes 
This poor ifland has been often pillaged by the 
French; and in up they landed ſome wild Ir ſa 

Engliſh very barbarouſly- 
The number of militia _ _ * 4 
teen years ago was orly ei Let potwith- 
ſtanding 1000 French made a duldet here in Ma 
1745, of which 600 marching up to attack a brea!i- 
— were ſo well receſv: by the continual 2 
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of their beſides ſome of their colours and 
Gre-arms.\ The climate is very healthy, and the 
inhabitants ſtrong. The exports in 1770 amounted 
in f 
2 1 was for Great Britain. Long. 62, 10. Lat. 
18. 4. rt 

Feu (Caps of) a point of land on the 
Weſt ſide of Newfoundland, North America, 

ANGOILARA, or ANGUILLARA, a ſmall, but 
handſome town of the Paduan, in Upper Italy. It 
is ſituated on a little lake of the ſame name, and 
near the river Adige, about 15 miles 8. of Padua, in 
te road to Rovigo, and about 8 miles from it. 
Buſching has not this town under Il Paduano ; but 


tro, a province of the eccleſiaſtical dominions. 
ANGUILLLARàA, one of the principal places in 
the duchy of Bracciano, belonging to the patrimo- 
ny of St. Peter, a province of the Eceleſiaſtical 
State, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It has the 
title of a county or earido mn. | 


- ANGUS, ſee FoxrARSHIRE. 


to the circle of Upper Saxony, in True” is 
a narrow. long ſtrip of land, hounded by Miſnia, and 
the counties of Mansfield and Stolberg, to the S. the 
duchy of Magdeburg and principality of Halber- 
ſtadt, to the N. and N. W. the duchy of Saxony to 
the E. and Thuringia to the W. It is ſituated for 
the moſt part betwern the rivers Elbe and Saal, ex- 
tending about 42 miles from E. to W. but of une- 
qual breadth, the & being on its E. ſide, which 
is ony 14 miles. It is remarkable that at Halder- 
holz, near Heidleburg, the territories of Brunſwick, 
Anhalt, and Stolberg, meet in ſuch a manner that 
the three pribces may ſit at the ſame table and each 
be i his dominians. Though ſome reckon Anhalt 
a patt of Saxony, yet it is independent of it, being 
under its own prince: and ſome of this family have 
deen electors both of Saxony and 1 
their original being the ſume with that of both theſe. 
It is ſo ancient, that. they have a genealogical table 
in their palace, in which it is affirmed, according to 
their account, that their anceſtors were kings. dukes, 
and generals of the Saxons, before the Chriſtian 
ra: but the Atlas Hiſtorique carries their origin 
no higher than the 6th century. This family is di- 
vided into the four branches of Deſſau, the princi- 
pal of which are Bernburg, Zerbſt, and Cothen. 
And; upon the partition of their dominions, they 
mutually agreed to ſubmit to the eldeſt of the fami- 


ly, who has the ſupreme government and territorial 
juriſdiction, and the only power to aſſemble the | 
of Jutland, ten from that of Seeland, aud: leven - 


reſt on any matters of conſequence. They all 

have but one vote in the college of vr ipces, helong- 

ing to the general diet of the empire, in which they 

generally depute one of their number to repreſent 
Vor. I. No. 1c. 


b 
j 
rum, and cotton to near boool. 3800l. of  þ J 
'H- quently is indubitable, that this family of Anhalt 
; 
p 


he deſcribes the following in Il Patrimonio di S. Pe- 


 ANHALT (principality of) a Hſtri&t belonging 
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AN. 
» them. The right of primogenitute or ſeniority.” 
has for ſome years been eſtabliſhed in the — ä 
of Bernburg and Zerbſt, which are the moſt nume - 
rous. It plainly appears from hiſtory, and conſe- 


has given birth to illuſtrious warriors and many 
other famous men. They alſo have married into 
the greateſt families in Germany. | 

Y The eſtates belonging to the prince of Anhalt-; 
Deſſau, are the principality of Deſſau, with tha 
ton of that name, Worlitz upon the Elbe, Rude- 
) gaſt, Sunderſleben, Oranienbaum a ſeat on the 
) confines of the Saxon electoratę, Ragun, Jeſnitz, 
Kc. e Anhalt-Bernburg, poſſeſſes the 
lordſhips of Bernburg on the Saal, and Ballenſtadt, 
Old Anhalt, from which the family takes its name, 

# Hartzgerode; Little Zeitz the place of his reſidence, 
and the abbey. of Gernrode a — for ladies; 
of which laſt the princes of Anhalt have the ad- 
Y vowſon or diſpoſal. To the prince of Anhalt- Co- 
then belongs the territory and town of that name, 
) ſituated - between the Saal and Muldaw, together; - 
with Plotzkow, the bailiwics of Nienburg on the: 
Saal, formerly an abbey, Wolfen, the upper county 
ol Warenſdorf, and Guſten. The prince of An-, 

# halt-Zerbſt has the town of that name, with the 

L bailiwics of Lindaw, Coſwitz, Roſwick, Roſla, 


. 


Muhlingen in Magdeburg, Water-Nienburg, Dom- 
burg. Meckern, and the lordſhip of Javert or Yes 
vern in Oldenburg: and he has alſo the reverſion 


) of the territory df Kniphauſen. .The revenue, 

) which each of theſe princes has is reckoned about. 

5 700ol. a year: but Deſſau and Zerbſt are thought 
to be worth more. In this country is no univerſity 

k ty: but prince Lewis of Cothen has founded a 
learned ſociety, who have been principally employ- 
ed in tranſlating of ancient Greek and Latin au- 

y thors, and the improvemeut of. the Getman lan- 
guage. He himſelf was the firſt prefident ; and in 


a ſhort time,upwards of 20 ptinces and 600 nobles . 


men entered into this ſociety, which is called the - - 

BS ſuRifying Society.” It has greatly advance 

the learning, and. improved the language, amor 

| the Germans. Ihe people of Deſſau Ars Ce | 
and all, the others Lutherans: but in the town of 

s Zerbſt are both Calviniſts and Lutherans. . 

isa corn- country, and watered by the Saal and 


0 Muldaw. Its principal trade is in beer; and the 


chief towns are Deſſau, Zerbſt, Bernburg, &c. 

, which ſee. ' £1 1 594! 110 0 * 

\ ...} ANHOLT, an ifland belonging to the dioceſe of 

Aarhuus or ; Arhuſen, in the provineę of North- 

Jutland, in Denmark. It lies in the, Cattegat o 
hagerackſund, about eight miles from the. c + 

from that of Halland, almoſt in the middle. betwee 

Denmark and Sweden, It belongs to 79 

) called Norre-herzed in the bailiwic of Kalloe in the 


dude divceſs; "Tt ie dan 4 20 ten poopie! 
on acebunt of 1 rround 

it ; and for this reaſon n continaal fre is kept up 

r ive ſhips that 
$ 
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in A 
{al way proper Warning. The inliabſtants 
get their ſufſteriarice by rhe e ale and form 
2 ſmall pariſh. Lat. $6, go. Long. W 
ANIAN, an imagi 
lifornia, a pefiinſala ſituated in the Pacific ocean in 
America, between thie N. E. of Aſia und N. W. of 
America, but nbw found to exiſt only in imagina 
tion, by the late voyage of Oaptain Coo! 
part of the globe. See SAND WICH-SOUND. | 
_ *ANIAN, ot Ajan, a cduntry on the eaſt coafi 
of Africa, betweerthe'vh 
long 40, 56: E,. I has the Ne- fen and ſtrats Uf 
Babel-· mandel to the N. is bounded to the E. by the 


Indian ocean; dn the S. by Zunguebar; and on the 


- | 
»* | 
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W. by Abyfhnia. It is a defs 
Je ro ſeverul Primers of Africa. - 5 

ANI E, or St. Bewort, -a ſmall town be- 
Ano the Gioctſe of Montpelier; one of the 
a ils of the government of LEanguelloc, in 
Fran. It is ſituated at the fdor of the mountains, 


to that \ 


| 12 0 16 
trait en the N. of Ca- , 


or wand tt. Ta, N. and 


It is 4 defart coantry, and fub- | 


cloſe by che rider Arre; and ih it is ah old abbey of 


Benedictine mbnks. 


' © - ANJENGO, or Awyac a; one df the principal 


- 
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ices of Travaricour, the moſt ſourhern province of 


air de Hicher Peanuts belonging ro the 


Faſt-Hndies or Mogul country in Afm: alſo the 


 thoſt ſoutherly ſettlement balonging a fe Englilh 
N ud Rear à ſhall town. 
Baiſt*a- fort at this place in the year rg g. 


on the coaſt of Malabar; and 


ich 


has the ſea on one fide and à broatl river ot 


the other; but ſtands on a — aud hae 
not a drop of good water within a league of it. 


Tbe trade of Anjeugo is principally 


dhe territories of Tibur it falls from a. greit 


ph and thete forms a very rapid cataract; hence 
2 crepg, atid hehe the ſteam cauſed by 
ts fall. Arn is the epithet formed from it, 
/Attientus is Ale the god of che tiber. 


g 
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WH - A'S. 
NO, one of the govetnments of France 
is prov iis; ——— name from its ancient 
the Audes or Amdegavi;is calied in La. 
tin dr Ducatus An vent . R is 
bohnded on the K. by Tourams, on the 8. by Poitou, 
on the W. by Britany, and on the N, by Maine; 
—— ugth trum W. to E. is about twenty. 
ſix milos, and its grrateſt btradtii from 8. to 
N. twenty-four, It is very agreeably diverſiſed 
with hills und level fields, eſpecially Mong the banks 
of the Loire. The country produnes white wine, 
corn, ts wheat, f ye, onts, barley, peaſs, beans, and 
Everal other ſorts of palfe, with flax, hemp, &c, 
Here are all lind of vrees, excetionc fruit, and they 
thitke cytor in forme places; alio walours, and a few 
cheſnvrs; and good paſtures ; here and there ure pit- 
coals,” alfo ſome iron-mines ; likewsfe quarries of 
mufhe, and beautiful flate, with pits of ſalt- petre. 
„ province is nd want of mineral waters ; but 

eſe ure little rugarded. This is a charming coun- 
try; und the wine it produces, which is very good, 
is exported. into other party, by means af the river 


Loire. Its climate is ve rute. In | 
Are reckonædiforty mine fall 2 — Gets; fo 
of cheſe only fr are 


navigable, mamety, the Loi 
which divides this province into two parts, the Vi 
enne, Tous, Maienne, Loire and/Sarce. 

- Thiscountry formerly confiftet of tv counties 
br earldoms, which towards the :cldfe uf the 


eentury werte united. In tie gear 1202 Philip Au- 


.. 


, 


ſtus annexed this county to the crown: in 1256 

Lewis gave it tot his brother Charles, who was. 
the fourider of the firſt. hne of Anjou that ufcended 
the throne ot Sicily. In the year 129% King Philip 
the Fair raiſed it to a duchy and peerage; andl ſoon 
afterwards the country reverted to the crown. 
King John gave this duehy to his ſom Lewis I. who- 


but not fo karge a grain nor ſo good "as that about | Was the founder of the ſecond houſe of Anjou, 
Cr War, Nr. more to the hotthward. Here they from which alſo are deſcended-the e Sicily 
have à manufacture of ſeveral ſorts of cotton in and Naples. In ragt came aguin to the crown; 
r quantities of which were Terit but Henry III. gave it to this brother Francis 
© NMadraſpatan. Aijeigo les in lat. 7, f, N. Q Philip of France, duke of Orleans, and brother to 
JJ Lewis XIV. bore the name of Anjou to his other 

INI, or Au EN, now i Teverone': a Trey of , name. Een | 
f ; Which falls into the Tiber, three miles to the The whole province is under the juriſdiction of 
darch of Rome, not fur frem Antemme. It fiſes in cſie parliament af Paris. With regard to its mili- 
mountain near Treba, und, running through the F tary government, it has a governor, a! lieutenant» 
R — res wrogas -« ewwry e- general 4 lieutenant for the king for Upper and 
© __ Pakatei v Latins from: the- Sabines; but nearer its \ Lower Anjou, and two other deput ernors or 
mouth, or confluence, it had. the Sabines on each / Beutenants for the k ing, and likewiſe for the pro- 
fide. It Fortis three Beautiful lakes in. its courſe, J vince. of Anjou and county of Laval. It has 4 
jJuſticiary court, called Ma aa, which takes cog- 


nizanct᷑ of all crimes committed in: the country by 


robbers and other offenders. It conſtſts of a pro- 


voſte general, a recorder, ' two exempts, and thirty 
tipſtaffs. The capital of, Anjou is . 


CP ; 


| great and-fmall. 


a river in Warwick ſhire which runs 


AN 


A N 


"Ges hich it contains twenty eight other towns, © or mortar. The inhabitants are divided into two 


ANKER. 


by Atherſtone, and falls into the Tame at Tam- { 


into the Humber by Ferry. A 
_ ANKUN, a fmall town in the principality of 
Anhalt, to the welt of Zorhſt, and ſo gear that in 
the imperial patents it is termed a ſuburb to that 
city, chough it has a corporation af its awny. In 
2797 a great part of this place was defiroyed by 
ANNA, Ana, or AxAY, one of the three 

incimlities into which Arabia Deſerta, in Aſiatic 
Turkey, is divided. Its capital is of the ſame name, 


and itunted om the W. bank of the river Eu- 
It was formerly a famed murt-towu, 


though at preſent it is nat much frequented. Its 


ancientcity, and the Ana, ot, as the Hebrew 


it, Rena, mentioned by Rabſhekab (à Kings xin. 


13.) with Avnh, Sepharvaim, and other cities which 
his maſter bad-defts The. city is ſtill ſurroun- 
ded with/bigh walls, though old, and defended by a 
caſtle on the N. fide. But as the ground on which 


it ſtands is hemmed in, and ſutrounded by high and 


mountains oweach ſide, the inhabitants have 
themſelves moſt ia length; ſo that it bath 


. a river in Lincahaſhile, Which falls : 


; 
; 
5 
[ 

L 
'" 
' 


j 


dite is in the mid ſt of a fruitful and pleaſant ſoil, N di 
and on the northern limits of this provinee, near 
the prouince of Diarbeckr. And benee perhaps tie 
Arabian (geographers have placed it in the Meſopo- 
tamia. inhabitants pretend that this is a _ | 


butitwo:ſtreets, which are divided hy the Euphrates. 7 


Nat on the Mefopotam 
272 thinly peopled, and that by none but 
ſmen and j en. 


cipal inhabitants reſide. All the houſes here are 
only one, or at moſt two ſtories high, being ſquare, 
flat, and covered with a terrace, except the moſque 
which is covered with tiles; and is the only. covering 
of that kind in all the cuntry. Every houſe has 
fame ground ing toit, which is — on 


phrates. 
rnit - trees, as lemons, oranges, citrons, quinees, 
hgs, dates, pemepranates, olives, &c. which are 


try, which renders it 
chrough it; and the city is tributary to the 


elaſſes or tribes, one of which is deſcended from 
the ancient Arabians, and the other conſiſts of 
ſtrangers ſettled there, This city is one of the 
thoroughfares through which the caravans muſt 
paſs that go to and from Aleppo, Tripoli, Damaſ- 
cus, | , &e. It is under one of the greateſt 
Emirs of all Arabiſtan, though tridutary to the 


$ Turk : and to chim all the merchants pay. cuſtom 


for the commodities which they carry 
Another traveller ſays, that 

uarters of a in le | 
in breadth. It is princip led by Arabs, the 
| part of whom conſiſts of the chiefs-of the 

ee-booters, who diſperſe themſelves from hence 
into all. the parts of the deſart. It is the common. 
rendezyous of all the thieves that inſeſt the coun-- 
very dangerous to travel 


a is — f 
and about 100 paces 


tor; but it is with great difficulty that the 
Lurkiſh aga and janizaries kept here can levy the 
tribute hichi is impoſed by the Turks. Whether 
the difference between theſe two accounts be owing. 
to the alterations which time has made, or to 
any other cauſe, we cannot take upon us to de- 
termine. Anna ftands 100 miles W. of Bagdat,. 


in Lat. N. 41, 35, E. ; 
"ANNE be) new Bae e, ber Meant 


tow Rufhan fortreſs, in the joint government of 
Worenz and Aſoph, on the river Don, four werſts- 
beyond Tiche a town belonging to the'Cof- 
J facks that dwell. on the ſaid river. is fort has 
fix baſtions, and the neceflary outworks, defended. 
by two marching and two garrifon regiments. Its 
ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and well-built. The coun- 


That on the oppoſite } 
ſule is aboverſix: miles in length, and here the prin- 


one ſide by the hills and on the other by the Eu- 
Tus grounds are covered with noble 


im ſide is about two miles 
A try round it is marſh 


very large. and in great plenty. Some low and flat 6 


grounds are ſowuimith corn and other grain, which { 


yield a conſiderhble crop. are obliged to 
leave a large diteh between their grounds and 


the hills behind them, in order to prevent their being 


overflon with the waters, which: ſometimes pour 
down from them. Both ſides of the city are reck- 
oned to contain about 4000 houſes, among which 
ſome belong to the Arabian Jews, who are neither 
rich nor neat; the reſt are either of ſtone and lime, 


n 1 


* 
* * ey - - 


ANNABERG, 1 St. An 
or St. Annæberg, a town of Miſnia Proper, one of 
the diſtricts belonging to the alectorate of Saxony, 
and ſubject to the elector. It ſtands on the Schnee- 
berg, i. e. the Snow- mountain, lying near Bohemia, 
at vhs fource of the river Schop. 8. is fituated. 42 


miles S. of Meiſſen, towards Ellen The 
ſilver- mines here turned to ſuch acedunt, 
from the year 1496 to 1 500, that duke of 
Saxony founded a town here, and. the- 
name of the place from Schreckenberg, i. e. fright- 
ful mountain, to St. Annaberg, or St. 's moun- 
tam. And the year following the emperor Maxi- 


milian I. conferred great privileges upom it, with a 
weekly market and annual fair. In the year 1503 
it was walled round; and St./Anne's reliques brought. 
from France were depoſited here; and in 1510 
Barba, daughter of Catimir: king of Poland, made 
a preſent to its church of one of that ſaint's fin- 
gers. Here alſo were formerly a convent, with a 
chapel for the. uſe of the minors: but in 1604 
Annaberg, with its town-houſe and churches, the 


AN 
fineſt then in this country, were burnt to the 
ground, by certain incendiaries, who were aſter- 


Laurence Peccenſtein's Theatrum Saxonicum is an 


ANNAGHH, a chriving village, fave miles S. of 


account of a bath at the gs þ of Wieſe, about a 


mile from it, which proved of great beneht to the 
infirm; and which Sophia,. electoreſs-dowager of 


Saxony, adorned with ſeveral fine ſtructures; and 


from whom it had the name of Sophia's bath, be- 
ing before that called Job's bath, and an image of 
bim ſet up an its chapel. Though its water be 
warm, yet they make it hotter for bathing in. It 
is reckoned efficacious againſt convulſions, tremors, 


Cutaneous diſtempers, &c. This uſed formerly to 


be ane of the elector's country-ſeats. Lat. 50, 
13, 6, E. | 


has leville, in the county of Cork, Ireland. This 
place, and the adjacent lands round it, were at a 


beat expence reclaimed from a deep and dan 


paſſing through the ſte wart 
which it gives name, and a little below the town 


wous moraſs, by the late earl of Egmont, who 
"eſtabliſhed the l. 

ſtood here, and was garriſor 
at the expence of Sir Philip Percival, when it was 
taken by the Iriſh under Lord Caſtleconnel, and 
the garriſon put to the ſword in cold blood. | 
+ ANNAM/Kingdow, the firſt diviſion of India 


beyond the Ganges (thoſe . of the empire of Siam 
— the empire of Ava being the other two divi- 


ſions), contains in it the three kingdoms of Ton- 


| chan and Cochinchina. This kingdom of 


„or Anna, Lutys ſays, is in Latin called 
Regnum Annamiticum, ſive Annamum, i. e. the 
w Kingdom, - becauſe it was heretofore the 


weſt part of China, He places it between the em- 
Pires of iam and Ava, China and the bay of Ton- 
quin. gt has the two latter on the eaſt, Ava weſt, 


rt of China and Independent 


Siam ſouth, and ina 
and north. The Sanſons ſay, 


Tarxtaty north 


that though this country revolted from China 


abo god years ago, yet the inhabitants retain the 


goxernment, religion, manners, and cuſtoms of the 


* 
1 


Chineſe, 


"> ANNAMABOE, an / Engliſh manufactery on 


the'Gold-ceaſt of Guinea, in Africa. See Ana- 
MABOE+... | Te | 


| .+1ANNAN, a Her in Scotland, which. has its 


ſource at Arrick ſtone, near thoſe of the Clyde and 
the Iweed;; aud notwithſtanding their ſources are 
ſo.,near, they run into different ſeas : the Tweed 
to the German- Ocean, the Clyde into the. Iriſh- 
fea, aud the. Annan into the Solway frith, after 
of Annandale, to 


' - , 
4 


of Annan Er 180070 515% Clak 913 2397 
,+ANNAN; AuxxAN D. or ANNANDALE, the 


nen manufacture. A ſtrong caſtle 
rriſoned from 1641 to 1645 
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chicf town of the diſirict of the laſt name, with 
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- wards condemned and burnt at Prague for it. How-- 
ever, Annaberg ſoon. roſe again out of its aſhes. In 


there had long 


AN 

which Wachopdale, Eſkdale, and Nithiſdale, con- 
ſtitute the four great diviſions of the ſhire of Dum- 
:fries, in the ſouth of Scotland. It is an ancient 
royal burgh, and the fourth in order of the dif. 
trict of five boroughs, namely, Kircudbright, 
Dumfries, Lochmaban, and Sanquhar, which al- 
ternately ſend a member to the Britiſh -parliament. 
It is ſituated at the mouth of a: river of the ſame 
name, where it falls into the Solway frith. This 
place has ſome trade in wine, and exports annvally 
between 20 and 50,000 Wincheſter buſhels; (10 and 
115,000 bolls) of corn. Veſſels of about 250 tons 
can come within half a mile of the town; and of 
60, as high as the bridge; which conſiſts of five 
arches, defended by a gateway. It had alſo a caſtle, 
but is now in ruins. Here was à good falmon- 
fiſhery; but the place having been often taken by 
the Engliſh, they at laſt burnt it to the ground in 
the reign of king Edward VI. upon which, moſt of 
its merchants and men of ſubſtance removing to 
Dumfries, Annan never recovered itfelf, and ſeems 
mow in a ſtate of irretrievable decay. The ton 
has a weekly market, and. a n over 
the Annan, the ordinary courſe of which river 
marks out the diviſion of Annandale, i. e. the 
dale or valley on the river Arman. It is a ſubdi- 
viſion of the ſhire of Dumfries in the ſouth of 
Scotland, and s ſituated in the eaſt part of it, in a 
ſtraight line from- Nith(dale or Nidſdale on the W. 
to Efkdale, Efhdale, or Euſdale, on the E. being, 
according to the addenda of Dr. Gibſon to Cam - 
den's Britannia, 24 miles long, and 14 broad. 
Annandale, with Nidifdale, was, according to the 
Roman divifion, inhabited bythe Selgovie. This 
diviſion Was an hereditary ſtewartry in the Twee⸗ 
dale family; but by a late Britiſh act it has been 
veſted in the crown. It was granted to Robett 
Jord of Cleveland in Yorkſhire, of whoſe: family 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, was a branch, on 
account of dis Aff Edgar, king of Scots, againſt 
the uſurper Donald VI. but che male iſſue of that 
family failing, it was given to the aſoreſaid family 
of Johnſton; à family born, ſays Carnden, for 
war ; between which and the Maxwells, who, by 
ancient right, = be; preſide over the ſtew 

ubfiſted an open enmity and def - 
ance, even to bloodſhed, Ahe Johnſtons, who 
received it as a reward for their ſervices again 
the Engliſh, and for 4 Douglafles, and 
other borderers who joined took for their 
device a winged ſpui, to ſignify their diligence, to- 


| yt with «his motta, light thieves all,” a 


not ing their authority to command; or power to 
compel them to ſurrender; for they were often 
wardens. of the borders, aud the marquis, as has 
been ſaid, was hereditary; ſteward. It ſtands on 
the Solvay frith. Lat. 54, 40% N. Long. 3 
N 6 9 17 | , 
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': ANNANG, u firbrig fort of tl in the duh 


of Milan, It has been twice taken by the French; 
but was reſfored to the duke of Savoy in i706. 
Ft is ſeated on the fiver Tanats, in E. Long. 8, 
30. N. Lat. wh | 
""ANNAPOEt 


Arundel county in e hy BOOT Annes ' 


it is a Tmalf büt beautffully-fituited town, upon 
the river Patuxent. It was formerly called Severn, 
dut by an act of the aſſembly of 
in the yent 1694, it was made a port-town, and 
the ſeat of a principal” cuftom-houſe, collector. and 
naval officer, : | 
Annapolis given it. It is ſituated in Lat. 39, 25, N. 
Lang. 78. 16, W. Here the "governor feſides. 
To this plact alſo the county-covrt was removed; 
4 chufch was otdered to be built within the port, 


which was made a pariſh ; and in 1699 Annapolis 


iwas made the priticipal ſeat of juſtice within the 
province of Marylind; for holding of affemblies and 


vincial cowrts!” The affemhly paſſed an act for 


dunding a' freeAchool here to be called King 
William's ſchoo?. © The county-court for orphans 
is holdet at Atttiapolis. Ihe records of Apne- 
* "Arundel county were removed to this town, where 
are about 40 Houfts; hut it has not flouriſhed 
lately, according to ex pectation; and while plan- 
ters and merchants affect to live ſeparately, as they 
do in Virgidia, there is no great probability 
this ton ever becoming confidetable. 
miles N. of James town; and fts principal pro- 
duction Is tobacco: 
ANNA POLIS, or AxxArorts RorAr, the 
capital of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, in North-Ame- 


rica. It is Fitdatel in a fair clean bay, within the 


great bay of Fundi, 2 at leaſt ſix or ſeven 
other good harbyurs. It was called Port Royal 
by Monſieur de Monts in the year 1605, when he 
brought the French colony hither from St. Croix; 
and had the name of Annapolis in honqur of queen 
Anne, in whoſe reigh it was taken by the Engliſh 
under Colonel Nicholſon. By the 12th article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 


ceded for ever to the queen of England, Acadia, or 


Nova Scotia, wholly, according to its ancient 
limits; as alſo the town of Port Royal, at preſent 
called Annapolis Royal, and in general all the de- 
pendencies on the ſaid country, and the iſlands 
belonging to it. The harbour of 21 has 
but one fault, namely, the difficulty of coming 
in or out of it, heſides the inconvenjency of the 
frequent fogs which happen here; ſo that only a 
ſingle hip can paſs through at a time, and that 
muſt be with its ſtern foremoſt, and with very 


great Er, oy reaſon of the ſtrong currents 


and tides Here. This one thing excepted, nature 
bas hatdly omitted any elſe to render it the fineſt 
Harbour ir the world: Its length is two leagnes, 


and its breadth one, having a ſmall iſland called 
Vox. I. — No. 10. | 


„Ur AN NPO! 8, town of Anne- 


ad 


aryland, paſſed * 


at Which time it had the name of 1 
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ride fecure in it 
French poſſeſſed it, they often brought their fiſh- 
ing veſſels hither. 10 ey - 


tified both by ſea and land, ſome time a 


Aly fiſhed, W 


) land dividing two rivers, whert the ti 
10 or 12 feet; on each fide are pledfant meadows, 


govern ment. During 


=O 
Goat-iſland, almoſt in the middle of the baſon, 
which can, it is ſaid,” contain all the fhips th 
America. The depth of water in it is no where 
lefs than four or five fathorns, it being ſtx ot ſeven - 


on one ſide of the fand, and on the other 16 or 18. 


Its - bottom is 8 good, and ſhips may 
m all winds.” "Whilſt the 


Annapolis is not a large town, but has ſothe hatid- 


ſome buildings in it, though theſe are generally no 


more than two ſtories high. It was very well for- 
fler the tel. 
ſion of the port and country to the Engliſh, by the 
above-mentioned treaty. But the old works bein 
irregular, and fo rendered incapable of defence, the 


government cauſed them to be almoſt demoliſhed, 


and new and 2 fortifications to be complete- 
ith lines, and four baſtions,” lar 
and well-faced with a dry moat, a 9 
way, and couterſcarpe, alſo a half moon, and out- 
works detached from the body of the place. And 
thus it is in no danger from any ſudden attack. 
Towards the ſed àre likewiſe ſeveral batteries of 


guns, ſo 9 as to keep off any enemy; nor 
| Y 


can it be eaſily attacked any otherwiſe by 
bombardment, This ſtrong town is reckoned a. 
barrier to the colonies of New England; and of 
preat ſervice for annoying the Americans in the 
ate tumultuous tranſactions, as well as ſerving for 
the retreat of the Loyalifts - when they quitted 
Boſton. At the bottom ef the-baſon is a point of 
tide riſes. to 


covered in ſpring and autumn with all forts of 
freſh- water fowl. The ſubſiſtence of the place ariſes 
from the traffic of fins, which the Tavages bring 
down. and exchange for Eur oods, It has 
alſo a pretty good trade in fiſh and lumber. Here 
the governor reſides, with a garrifon, who are 
maintained at a conſiderable expence by the Britiſh 
ueen Anne's wars, when 
Annapolis was in the hands of the French, it was, 
according to Mr. Dummer, the Dunkirk, as it 
were, of this part of the world, continually har- 
bouring privateers and French crnizers, to the 
great detriment, if not utter uin, of the fiſhery 
and foreign trade of all our northern colonies. An- 
napolis lies in Lat. 45, N. Long. 64, W. 
ANNATTOM, one of the iſlands called the 
. in the South Sea. Lat. S. 20, 3. Long. 
„ eee 5 2 
ANN ape) a point of land with 2 hat- 
bour, in Maffachufet's Bay, New England. North 
America. Lat. 42, 55. Long. 70, 17, | 
ANNE, (Princeſs) a county of which Norfolk 
is the principal town in Virginia. It has the Back- 
Bay on the 8 the Atlantic on the E. Cheſapeak- 
Bay on the N. and Norfolk - county on the W. 1 
AN- 


* 


ol Fo 3 
ANNE. (Arundel) a county in Maryland. & lies 20 miles S. of Geneva. Lat, -46, 53. N 
Fatered by the Severn, the-capital town of which 5 Long. é, 1% ff. 
( to, r INECY (Lake of) is one of the moſt conſide- 
; NNE's, (St.) a port on the E. ſide of the Ifle & rable inland lakes in Genevois, aduchy belonging to 


of Cape - Breton, frequented ſometimes by fiſhing © Savoy, in Upper Italy. 2 | 
veſſels. Lat, 47, Long. %“. Q _ ANNENBURG, a place with a caſtle or feat, 
_ + ANNEBAUT, a village of Le Roumois, a ter- 5 in the pariſh of Mittaw,. belonging to the terri- 
Titory belonging to Upper Normandy, in the go- & tory of this; laff name in igallia, the eaſtern 
vernment of that name in France. le is fituated diviſion of the duchy of Courland. ... 

en the Rille, and has the title of a Marguiſate. 5 ANNENHOE, an imperial pleaſure-houſe and 
ANNE, in Latin Annifiacum, Annecium, & feat of Ingermanland, or government of Peterſburg, 
or Anneſiacum, the capital of the duchy, of Gene- in European Ruſſia, on the banks of the Nieva. , 
vais, a ſubdiviſton of that of Savoy, in Upper Ita- ANNESLY, a town in Nottinghamſhire, near 
1y, a-neat; town. with a caſtle, and ſituated on the O the foreſt of Sherwood. 5 9 
er lake of the ſame name, where the river . ANNEZ IN, a caſtle or feat in the advocacy of 
Sier iſſues from it, and which runs through the © Bethuine, one f the twelve: jyriddiftions; of Ar- 
town. It is watered by many other pleaſant rivu- 6 tois, belonging to the government of Picardy and 
125 which, flowing from the ſaid lake, form them- 5 Artois, in France. | 
ſelves into a ſmall river called the Trioul, and ren- 


ANNISOR, a civer in embrokeſhire, wh'ch 
runs into the Iriſh- channel near Newport. 
ANNOBON, ite. the good or happy New year, 
ſo called by the Portugueſe, on account of their 
diſcoyering it upon _New-year's day. It is one of 
the African iſlands, and ſituated to the E. of & Mat- 
thew, in Lat. 2, S. and Long. 5, 10, E. from Lon- 
don. It lies almoſt 210 miles from the coaſt of 
Loango, in the kingdom of Congo, in Africa, 


Cer the ſituation of the, place very convenient and 
delightful. This city, from its remains, appears to 
have been formerly very large, pppulons, and 
opulent; but a dreadful fire, which, happened in it 
in the year 1448, made ſuch devaſtation, that it 
jath never been able to recover itſelf ſince, either 


- 


"- 


with regard, to ancient ſplendor. or the number of 


its inhabitants. Re: Þ 4 
Annecy has been the reſidence of the, biſhop of & According to Baudrand, it is ten 1 s in cir- fab 
Geneva ever fince the year 1535, when the refor- 5 cuit; but the , voyages of the Dutch Eaſt-India mi 
mers drove him out of that city, though he {till 'F company make it ouly two... In this iſland are 1 
retains his rr from it. The cathedral is a noble Y two high mountains, Which, from their being cdn- ” 
ſtructure without, and very rich in its ornaments Y tinually wrapt up in clouds, occaſion frequent Pr, 
Within. On its high altar are preſer ved, ina cheſt © rains. Here are ſeveral fertile valleys, producing F 
of maſſy ſilver, the reliques of St. Francis de Sales, plenty of bananas, potatoes, oranges, pine apples, of ( 
formexiy biſhop, of Geneva, a prelate of eminent h tamarinds, and;cocoa;nuts: beſides which it abounds in 


piety, and one of the beſt families in Savoy, The alſo in lemons, citrons, nuts, figs, Furkiſh cory, 
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* the French in the year 1630, and afterwards in 5 
1690, 5 
a 

‚ 


| 
„ 
1 
| 
= _choir of this church is magnificent, and its canons & and millet, Here are likewiſe 'oxen, cows, hogs, he 
—_ . are rich, learned, and courteous. / Here are alſo & goats, fowls, pigeans, and other poultry ; ot | 
| two other collegiate churches, a ſeminary of prieits plenty of fiſh. . It yields alſo a vaſt quantity of A) 
i | of St. Lazurus, à college {lately of Jeſuits) another of 'Y cotton. It is abject to Portugal, and the gover- ond & 
= Barnabites, a convent of Dominicans, one of Ca- nor is a Portugueſe, who has very few white pec- Spain 
| puchines, and ane of Benedictines, beſides ſeveral ple with bim; all the other inhabitants being AN 
| others. Some of the convents are very ſtately Q blacks, who are zealous; Roman Catholics. On rh 
= rich edifices. Here are likewiſe ſome. nuneries of ö the S. E. part of the iſland are two rocks, one of water 
= ſeveral orders; one in particular, originally called which is almoſt level with the ſurface, of the ſea, the Fr 
| that of the Annunciation, but now more com- the other much higher,' and very large. On theſe of whi 
ol monly known by the name of their founder above- , rocks are numbers of birds, ſo tame that they ſut- diſchar 
| mentioned, St. Francis de Sales. The nuns of this. # fer themſelves to be taken by the hand. "The wa- mouth 
otder, which has ſince ſpread itſelf over Europe, ter is ſo deep between theſe two rocks that ſhips to the 
| are. noted for their ſtrict piety and cloſe retire- Y may eaſily paſs between them, On the ſame fowin 
ment. being never admitted to ſee, or be ſeen, ſide of the iſland, is a very good watering-place, runs f. 
by any man, except by the prieſt, when he admini- 9 the water running down from the mountains into in 3 fr 
ſters the-lacrament-to them, Ibis city was taken ( a valley of orange and other fruit trees. ' But it is called” 
difficult to come at the water, by reaſon of the Egue 5 
but reſtored to the dukes of Savoy by the & violent breakings of the ſea; and here the negroes be mor 
treaty of Tuxin in 1696. They again took it in have made an intrenchment of ſtone, from which dinefs-4 
each of the two laſt wars; but it was ceded to the # they can very much incommode thoſe that go for for f 
Ling of Sardinia, to whom it is now ſubject. It X water thither, The road is on the N. E. fide of telf int 
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OT 
dhe ifland, where ſhipping may anchor in ſeven, 
ten, thirteen, or ſixteen fathoms water, upon a 
ſandy bottom eloſe to land, and , oppoſite to the 


where the above intrenchment has been 


ill 
N When the inhabitants cannot hinder a de- 


made. 


ſcent, they iramediately quit their houſes, which 
are only of timber ind a 


and, and retire into the 
mountains. They are rp. very well armed. 
The revenue of this i 

eotton, which the negroes gather; and, after clean- 
ing, ſend it into Portugal. In the mountains of 
this iſland are ſome civet-cats, which yield a ſmall 
profit. The inhabitants are but meanly clothed; 
the women go bare-headed, with the upper part 
of their body alſo naked, wearing only a piece 
of linen wrapped round them, which reaches from 
the pit of the ſtomach to a little below the knee. 
 ANNONAY, a little town, and the principal 
place of Upper Vivarias, a ſubdiviſion of the dio- 


ceſe of Viviers, in the . #4 ing of Languedoc, 


in France, ſituated on the ſmall river of Deume; 
is a marquiſate, and the ſeat of a bailiwic, belong- 
ing to the houſe of Rohan-Soubiſe. A 
ANNONE, a fort of ſome ſtrength, belong- 
ing to the duchy of Montſerrat, a ſubdiviſion of 
that of Savoy, in Upper Italy, ſituated on the 
river Tanaro, bordering on the Milaneſe, and is 
ſubject to the duke of Savoy, It ſtands eight 


miles E. from Aſti, in Lat. 44, 27, N. Long. 28, 


12, 2 
ANNO T, a ſmall city on the mountains of 
Provence, in France. Lat. N. 44, 4. Long. E. 7. 
ANO-CAPRT, che largeſt town of the iſland 
of Capri, belonging to the territory of Lavoro, 
in the N of Naples, ſituated on the coaſt of 
Lower Italy, and on the weſtern part of Capri- 
iſland. See CAPR1. ** | 
ANOMOCOA-ISLE. See RorrERDAM-IsLE. 
ANOVER, a fine village belonging to Algaria, 
one of the three ſubdiviſions of New ile, in 
dpain, ſituated on the Tagus. | 
ANOSSL, a province of the iſland of 1 7 
car, Jying between Lat. 23, 18, and 26, S8. It is 
watered by many rivers, moſt of which run into 
the Franchere, e or Immour, the ſpring 
of which is in a mountain called Man es and 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea in Lat. 25, 18, S. The 
mouth of this river js often ſtopped, and the courſe 


lowings of great rains and high tides, 
runs ſalt one league above the mouth, particularly 
n a free communication with the ſea. A lake, 
called” Ambou, is formed at the mouth, half a 
gue wide, with depth ſufficient for any ſhip if 
be mouth of the river was kept open. Next in 
Neneſs- to the Franchere is the Manghaſia, which 
a from a mountain called Siliva, and empties 
tet into the fea, where large ſhips may ride at 


nd conſiſts principally in 


o the ſa interrupted, unleſs kept open by the over- , 
The water 


22 name of Zaferamini, or Rahimini j and the 
e 0 


AN 


anchor. Crocodiles breed in theſe and all the othat 


rivers of the iſland. ' 3 
Between the two rivers above-mentioned lies 
Cape St. Romain, half a mile diſtant from the 
mouth. of the Franchere, and which runs from the 
notth-weſt fix or ſeven leagues into the ſea. When 
the cape is paſſed the coaſt torms a great bay, in the 
ſhape of a croſs, which extends to the mouth of a 
river called Dian Panouge, or Pitorah. In the 
middle of this bay the land runs out, and alinoſt 
forms a peninſula, called Tholangare. Fort Pau- 
mu lies to the north of this peninſula, and Port 
auphin over againſt it. This province has ſeve- 
ral other peninſulas and ſmall iflands belonging 
to it. The country is beautiful, abounds in fruit 
trees, is fertile in paſtures for cattle, and, if care- 
fully cultivated, would produce all the neceſſa- 
ries of life. It is ſurrounded by high mountajns, 
which are covered with woods and ſhrubs ; but 
about four miles diſtant from Fort Dauphin, the 
adjacent hills are quite deſtitute of verdure. The 
French often dug in this neighbourhood, expect- 
ing to meet with mines. of gold and filver, - parti- 
cularly in one mountain, where ſeveral ſprings 
flow near each other, and empty themſelves into 
a neighbouring river, In this river they found 
ſeveral ſtones and heaps , intermixed with yellow 


clay, with a great quantity of black and white 


ſpangles ſhining like ſilver, which they carefully 
pounded and waſhed, but without effect. About 60 
yards above theſe {prings the graſs, and every ſort 
of vegetable, appears half dried and yellow, from 
a metalline ſulphur, which gives that aſpect; but 
the rop of the mountain is covered with a freſh 
and beautiful verdure, It is ſaid that the Portu- 


gueſe found gold at the foot of this mountain on , 


the north ſide, but that the place they had dug 
was filled up by the. chiefs of the country after 
the. Portugueſe had been driven out. 
The province of Anoſſi is inhabited by three 
different ſorts of whites, and four forts of negroes. 
whites 'are diſtinguiſhed by the names 
Rohandrians, Anacandrians, and Ondzatſi. The 
whites are diſtinguiſhed from the negroes_ by the 


ohandrians are diſtinguiſhed above t ther 


whites. When they proceed to an election of a 


ſovereign, whom they call ompiandrian, or dian 


bahouache, he is choſen from the Rohandrian race. 


Next to him the others hold the rank of, princes, 
and are honoured as fuch by, all- the reſt of the 
ſubjects. The Anacandrians are deſcendants: of 
the chiefs, but who have degenarated, and. are 
accounted the baſtards -of princes, or- thoſe who 
are deſcended from a, Rohandrian and any inferior” 


«white or black woman. Theſe are likewiſe called 
by the name of Ontempaſſemaca, or people from 


the ſandy parts of Mecca, from whence, they fay, 
E came 


— 


CLoohavohits, Ontſoa, and 


| N 
came the Rohandrians. 
Anacandrians wear long hair, which hangs down 
in curls, and enjoy the privilege of killing beaſts. 

The Ondzarzh,, or loweſt 
Fcended from the baſtards of the Anacaridrians: 
Theſe are all 


ho land-animal, except chicken. 


Both the Rohandrians and @ colony 


, * 


claſs of whites, are de- 
fiſhermen, and ate allowed to kill ( 


© The four claſſes o 157 are named Voadzir, 


ndeves. The Voadziri 


the moſt powerful and the richeſt, are maſters of : 


ſeveral villages, and deſcended from the original 
lords. of the country. They enjoy the privilege 


of killing beaſts when at a aiffance Bom the whites, { 


and no Rohandrian or Anacandrian in the village. 


. 


The Lohavohits are deſcendents from the Voad- { 
ziri, and alſo lords; but with this difference; that 
the one commands a whole diſtrict, and the juriſ- 7 


dition of tht others extends only 
village and family. They are alſo permitted to kill 


thole beaſts they intend to eat, when at 4 diſ- 


tance from the whites. The Ontſoa are next to 
the Lohavohits, and are their near relations. The 
Ondeves are the loweſt of all, being originally ſlaves 
' by father and mother. The Voalziri Lohavohits, 
and Ontfoa, enjoy the privilege of ſubmitting them- 


. „ee death of their lord or king, to any 
Thlek they pleaſe. In return for ſuch homage: the 
her lord makes them a pteſent, in conſequence of | 
Which he becomes heir to all their poſſeſſions. 


Hence the lower eclaſſes both of whites and blacks, 
* when death approaches, are under the greateſt con- 
bern and anguiſh of mind, well knowing that their 
youth will not fail to deprive their children of every 
ing they poſſeſs. The Ondeves have not the ſame 
Nberty with the others: but, in times of famine, 
the chiefs are obliged to ſupply them with neceſſa- 
ries ;. which if they fail to to they have the liberty 
of ſubmitting themſelves to new maſters. , The in- 
habitants of this province oye no temples, and 
very little appearance of religion, only they Keep 
wp lc om of immolatin beaſts Lurz a ler 
Decafiohs, as in ficknefs, planting yams or rice, on 
| blies, &c. They offer the firſt-born beaſt to 
de devil and to God, naming the devil firſt, in this 
manner, -Dianbilis Aminhanhabare, or, Lord 
Jevil and God.” —Thete are ſeveral towns on the 
river Franchere ; and near this river the Portugueſe 
had a fort built 5 a ſteep rock, and ſeveral 
buildings. below, with incloſures, which furniſhed 
All ſorts of neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtence; but they 
were all maſſacred by the natives. 


T bis province ſeems originally to have been inha- 


 bited by negroes. The whites or Zaferamini ſet- 
tied in it about 200 years ago, and cofiquered the 
egroes. But they themſelves were conquered by 
the French, though under the government of a 
King Whom they honoured"as a god. In 1642, 
captain Rivault obtained A permiſſion to eſtabliſh a 


— 
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to their own {F 
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A N 
in this part of the iſland; and accordin 
he took 12 of it in the name of, the Lug 
range, in the month of September, that ſame year. 
The French landed 200 men, well armed and pro- 
vided with ſtore of ammunition and other neceſſa- 
ries for building a fort, which they immediately 
ſet ahout ; but no ſooner did the natives obſerve 
their intention, than they uſed their utmoſt art to 
preyent their deſign from taking effect. This cre: 
ated a war, in which the French were victors; and 
the natives becoming in time mueh better reconciled 
to them, they N and lived up and down 
in ſeyeral towns at ſome diſtance from one ano- 
ther, not above five or ſix in a place. This tran- 
quillity laſted for ſome ears; but at laſt the na- 
tives, growing jealous, reſolved. to free themſelves 
from à foreign yoke, and, accordingly formed a 
conſpiracy to cut off al the French in one day, 
which they ſoon after effected, not leaving a dag 
perſon alive. In 1644 the above-mentioned Fort 
Dauphin was erected in Lat: 25, 6, S. Many build. 
ings were ed, behind the fort, adjoining to the 
reel ouſe, with great incloſures that pro- 
uced every fort of fruit and kitchen herb. lu 
1656 this fort was accidentally deſtroyed by fire; 
but was Toon after zepaired,, and ſtill continues, 
notwithſtanding the cataſtrophe above mentionei 
and its'garrifon carries on frequent, wars with the 
natives. 2 
ANOUT, a fmall iſland in the Schagerrack, or 
that part of the ſea of Denmark which has Nor- 
way on the north, Jutland on the weſt, and the 
iſte of Zealand on the ſouth. It Iies in 13, E. Long, 


and 26, N. Lat. 5 
A8 ancient town of France, in the Lyo- 
nois, ten miles north .of Lyons. Long. 6, 55, N 


Lat. 8 85 | | 

AN E, one of the feven ſmaller diſtricts, in 
the juriſdiction of Porto, belonging to the pro 
vince of Entredouro e Minho, in Portugal. 

ANSIBARII, or AnstvAxz11, an ancient people 
of Germany, fituated ſomewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Chauci. All we, know of their hiſtory 
is, that, in the ,reign of the emperor Nero, they 
were driven from their own poſſeſſions by the 
Chauci. Being then in a forlorn condition, they 
took poſſeſſion of ſome uninhabited lands, which 
had been uſed as paſture for the horſes of tbe 
Roman ſoldiers. . They were led by one Boiocalu, 
a man of great valour, and of known fidelity to the 
Romans, He remonſtrated to the Romans, who 
objected to their taking poſſeſſion of theſe land 
that the territory in eee large; and t- 
queſted, that it might be allowed to an unhbappſ 
people, driven from their own habitations; that, 4 
the ſame time, wide tracts might be retained for 
the horſes and eattle of the ſoldiers to graze i": 
that it was inconſiſtent with humanity to fawil 
| 1 - I | err m 


* 


" "8 ( 
men in order to feed beaſts, &c. and at laſt, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, he aſked the celeſtial lumi- 
naries how they could behold a deſolate ſoil, and if 
they would not more juſtly let looſe the ſea to ſwal- 
low up. uſurpers, who had engroſſed the whole 
earth? To this the Roman commander, Avitus, 
| replied, that the weakeſt muſt ſubmit to the ſtron- 
geſt ; and that ſince the gods, ro whom they had ap- 
pealed, had left the r to the Ro- 
mans, they were reſolved to ſuffer no other judges 
than themſelves. To Boioealus himſelf, however, 
be privately offered lands as a reward for his long 
attachment to the Romans: but this offer the brave 
German rejected, as a price for betraying his 
people; adding, A place to live in we may want, 
but à place to die in we cannot.” The Anſibarii 
now invited the neighbouring nations to join them 
inſt the Romans ; but they, dreading the power 
of that nation, refuſed to give them any afliſtance : 
upon which they applied to the neighbouring na- 
tions; begging leave to ſettle in their territories ; 
but being every where driven out as enemies and in- 
truders, theſe unhappy people were reduced to 
wander up and down til, every one of them periſhed. 
ANSIKO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on 
the weſt by the river Umbre which runs into thc 
Zaire, the kingdom of Wangua, and the Amboes 
who bordered on Loango ; on the N. by ſome de- 
farts of Nobia : and on the S. by Songo and Son- 
da, province of Congo. Here are great numbers 
of wild beaſts, as lions, rhinoceroſes, &c. and 
many copper mines. The king of Anſiko, or the 
great Macoco, commands .13 kingdoms, and is 
eſteemed the moſt powerful monarch in Africa. 
The inhabitants of Angola have a tradition, 
that this is the proper country of the Giagas, 
who came originally. from Sierra Leona, and 
over-ran, like a torrent, the whole coaſt as far as 
3 that, being weakened by numerous 
battles, and unable to Force the defiles in order to 
return to Jierra Leona, they arrived on the borders 
of Monomotapa, where being defeated, they were 
forced to remain. in the provinces of Anſiko. Be 


to the Giagas in fierceneſs and barbarity. They 
are ſo accuſtomed to the eating of human fleſh, 
that it is aſſerted they 
l ſold, and that there are no other graves 
lor the dead than the bellies of the living. They 
try the courage of their priſoners of war 5 ſhoot- 
ing at them as at marks, directing their arrows 
above or around their heads; and whoever, diſco- 
vers the leaſt ſigns. of fear, is immediately devour- 
ed without remedy. Thoſe who appear intrepid 
and reſolute, have their noſes and ears boared, aud 
two fore-teeth of the upper jaw drawn. They are 
then improved in barharity, by accuſtoming them 
to the moſt horrid. cruelties. | « 
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this as it will, the Anſikans yield not in the leaſt 


have markets where it is 
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* Catabaw nation, on the north Mecklenbu 
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| AN 
The Anſikans are neat, well-proportioned and 
ſtrong; wandering about from place to place, with- 


out either ſowing or reaping. They are dreaded . 


for their extreme brutality, and never traded with 
by the Europeans. Their language is barbarous, 
and difficult to be learned, even by the inhabirants 
of Congo. The moſt diſtinguiſhed among them 
wear — and black caps of Portugueſe velvet; the 
lower ranks go naked from the waiſt upwards; and, 
to preſerve their health, anoint their bodies with a 
compoſition of pounded , white ſandal- wood, and 
palm-oil. Their arms are battle-axes, and ſmall 
but very ſtrong bows adorned with ſerpents {kins.. 
Their frrings are made of ſupple and tender ſhoots 
of trees, that will not break, and their artows of 


hard and light wood. Theſe people, who kill birds 


| Ying, ſhoot with ſuch ſurpriſing, ſwiftneſs that 
t 


ey can diſcharge 28 arrows from the bow before 
the firſt falls to the ground. With equal dexterity 
they manage their battle- axes; one end of which is 
ſharpened and cuts like a wedge, and the other 
flattened like a mallet, with an handle ſet between, 
about half the length of the iron, rounded at the 
end like an apple, and covered with the {kin of a 
ſerpent. The current money in this country is the 
zimbis or hell, which is fiſhed for, and paſſes 
among ſeveral African nations. They worſhip the 
ſun as their chief deity; whom they repreſent by 
the figure of a man, and the moon by that of x 
woman. They have alſo an infinite number of in- 
ferior deities, each individual having a particular 
idol whom he addreſſes on certain occaſions. | 

ANSLO, AsLo, or OpsLo, a town of Aggerſ- 
herred, a diſtrict in Aggerhuus dioceſe, velonging. 


to Norway. It is ſituated in a bay, and ſubje 


to Denmark. It was taken and burnt by the 
Danes in 1135, and was taken by the Swedes in 
1307. Its biſhop is under the archbiſhop of Dron- 
theim. See AccErnvus, AsLo, or OpsLo, It 
lies 100 miles N. of Gottenburg. Lat. 59, N. 


Lon. 10, 12, E. 


ANSON, an inland county of North Carolina, 
without any town. It has the old boundary line 
of South Carolina on the ſouth, on the: weſt: the 
county, 


and on the eaſt the counties of Cumber and and 


5 Bladen: 


ANSPACH, Onspacn; Ouxsvacn, or Ox - 
OLTZBACH (marquiſate of) a ſecular territory be- 


longing. to the circle of Franconia in Germany, 
ſubje to a branch of the family of Brandenburg, 


| and ſituated in the South part of the circle, between 


the biſhoprics of Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and Aich 
ſtadt, and the counties of Hohenloe and Oetingen, 
having the domain. of the Teutonic order, bi- 
ſhopric of Wurtzburg, to the Weſt part of the 
biſhopric of Bamberg, on the North and Eaſt, and: 
the circle of Swabia on the South. According to- 

4 Moll. 


- 
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1 ES 
Mon this marquiſate extends 52 miles from 8. E. 
to N. W. and about 20 es broadeſt ; ſome 
make it 50 from E. to W. and bo from N. to S. 
but others only 45 miles long and 16 broad. 


This diverſity in the account of its dimenſions 
.ariſes from its being ſo intermixed with other do- 


minions that it is hard to determine them exactly. 
It is divided into four bailiwics, namely, An- 
fhach, Schwabach,  Kotinſbeitn, and U 
heim. It is a fruitful country, and beanti- 
ully interſperſed with woods, which renders it a 
e country for hunting. Its revenue is ſaid to 
bring in 500,000 crowns a year to its ſovereign, 
one of the moſt conſiderable princes in Germany, 
under the degree of an elector, who is a Lutheran. 
© ANSPA 


Fr of the ſame name, 


um, Omſpachium, Onoldium, and Onolditia. 
eral churches. 


= 
18 
1e U 
Sly ſürrochided with walls which form a kind of 
PDolwark. A large palace is lately erected here for 
the prince, upon a 8 plan. The late 


called in Latin An- 
a ſmall but pᷣtetty town, very well built, with 


— — — — — _ -_ * 


t has no fortifications, and is 


ſpen- 3 


„the capital of the laſt- mentioned 


margravine dowager, who carried it on after her 


 Hibſband's death, and cauſed ſome fine gardens to be 
. Kid out, ſpared no coſt for the embellthing of this 
town. In the palace is a cahlbet of fine curioſities, 
1 the ſtories in Ovid's Metamorphoſes 
in wax, In this town are good manufac- 


? ſach as are urjacqainted with the proper inlets be- 
| tween them; for beſides thoſe 2 


ures, which were erected both hers and at Schwa- | 


bath, and give no fall unesſineſs to the city of 
8 ig, 1 Which it nes 20 mag" the 
S. Wang is ſubje& 16 its own matquis. 
42, N. Lon "3s. 55 E. A = 
_ANSTR EN, a vill 

Extellent medicinal ſpring, in the diſtrict of Pil. 
en belonging to the dichy of Courland, Poland 
r 

WESTE 
Din, commonly Abs TER. 
Þurghs of Fifeſhire, in Scotland, on the coaſt of 
the frith if Forth. They lie about half a mile 
Aundet. jeſe are. the 4 


of EAsr and WEsr AvsTEr-KUD- 


village femarkable for ati | 


UTHER EASTER, ANSTRUTHER : 
They aft two royal 


ſecond and third in the 


diftridt of ve burghs (the others being Pitten- 


weem, Kraite, and 


ilrenny) which ſend alter- | 


nately à member to the Britiſh parliament. An- 


ftruther Welter -ſtands about a mile from Pitten- 


weem, eight miles S. of St. Andrew's, and 25 N. E. 


of Edinbutgh. in Lat. 56, go, N. Long. 2, 25, W. 
| ANTANDROS, a, city. on e 8. coaſt of 


We: 
of 


772 the Leis, in Aſiatic Turky, ſituated E. 
vs, and at the bottom of the gulph of Adra- 
myttum. R was formerly poſſeſſed by the Cim- 


métans, and from them it had the nate of Cyin- 
onis, and more re- 


mers, aud fGince that of Ad 


* St. Dimitri. It ſtands at the foot of Mount | 


da, and was the ſee of a biſhop, one of whoſe 


prelates, namely, Zozimus, ſubſcribed to the coun- 


'* ſex-ſhore; both under and between the 


lying generally more inland. Its bounds and ex- 


of NOS, riſing beyond 


fituated in Lat. 16, 67, N. Long. 60, 50, W. It 


places over them, by the direction of ſkilful — 


for this reaſon it has the narne of a harbour, though 


on many occaſions, be made uſeful for final! vel- 


the entrance, where the fort ſtands, and ſtretcbes 


* of 
an of Conflartitiopls and to the fifth general 
council. * | 

ANTE, one of the elever different countries 
along the Gold-coaſty in Guinea Proper, in Africa. 
It contains ſeveral towns or villages lying on the 
rts of Eu- 
ropeans; their greateſt and moſt populous towns 


tent, together with - thoſe of the reſt, cannot be 
exactly aſcertained. 
ANTE, a river of France, in the 


aiſe, after 
a courfe of four miles, mingles its waters with 
thoſe of the river Virs. 

ANTEGO, AvrEOGUR, or ANTIGUA, one of 
the CariBbee or Leeward iflatids, in the Atlantic- 
ocean. It lies E. of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, 
and about forty miles N. of Guadaloupe. It is 


is almoſt of a circular form, being about 20 miles 
long from E. to W. about the ſame breadth from 
N. to S. and neatly equal in circumference to that 
of St. Chriſtopher's, which is 75 miles. Antego 
is more noted for good harbours than all the iſlands 
belonging to the Britiſh government in theſe ſeas; 
yet it is fo encompaſſed with rocks that it is 

1gerous acceſs in many of it, eſpecially to 


| which lie on 
every fide of the ifland, is a ledge. all along its N. 
fids, near two miles from the Thore. But there 
are ſeveral channels to go in between, and in ſome 


Five-Ifland harbbur, on the W. fide of Antego, 
ſo called from that number of iſlands lying to the 
W. of it, is wide, and goes a great way in land: 


it hardly deferves it, being fo full of dangerous 
rocks, ſthoals, riffs, and ain depths, which 
render it a very difficult place: yet, to ſuch as ar 
acquainted with. it, it is of great fervice in caſes 
of diſtreſs; and in N. and E. winds here is ſhel- 
ter enough. Here is likewiſe an oyſter-creek, and 
another at the bottom of the bay, which might, 


fels. 

St. John's-harbour, due N. from the former, and 
about two miles from it by land, is a fort of dou- 
ble harbour, being indeed the beſt in the whole 
ifland, and the moſt ufed: yet acroſs its mouth lies 
a ſundy bat, which runs from the N. point 0 


8. W. to the oppoſite point. On this bar is 19 
more than two fathoms and a half of water, 

on the N. point only two fathoms; fo that the 
deepeſt part is at the S. W. end; 'wherefore ſhips 
come in under the” & ſhore, from that called Ship: 
ſtern- point, to the bar: all which fhore is 2 
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See 
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aud clean. Befides the fort here at the mouth of 
St, John's-river, mounted with fourteen guns, 


there are ſeven other batteries raiſed, for the de- 


fence of 4 like number of landing- places, which in 
all are mounted with 26 guns. 

Nonſuch-Harbour lies in a ſpacious bay at the 
E. end of the iſland. The beft way into this is 
between the Green iſland on the S. and the S. point 
of the harbour, called Hungry hill, where it is five 
fathoms water almoſt the whole way. But in the 
entrance on the N. fide of Green ifland the road 
is foul and rocky; and not above fix to eight fa- 
homs water in the channel, except in one place, 
which is very difficult. 

Willough Tay, lying near two leagues S, E. 
from Greed-if nd, has a very wide entrance, little 
leſs than a league over: but above two-thirds of it 
is blocked up with a ſhoal ot fand, ſtretching from 
the N. point directly to the S. point; from Weener 
another ſand, called Sandy- point, with an iſland in 
it, ſtretches off as if it would meet the firſt, and 
block up the harbtur. Between theſe, however, is 
an open channel, where ſhips of good burthen may 
enter; and, When in, may have very good riding 
almoſt every where, except in the very entrance: 
and on the larboard.ide is a Nittte ſhoal, called the 
Hotſe-ſhoe ; but it is generally above the water, 
_ plainly to be diſcerned by the rippling of the 
ea, | 
From hence to the §. W. lie Engliſh and Fal- 
mouth harbours ; Engliſh-harbour is the rendez- 
vous and ſtore-houſe for the king's ſhips on the 
Leeward-iflahd ſtation, arid where is ney * 
ſite for refitting them except dorking, and oh this 
account is well fortified. Falthouth-hatb6or, at 
the bottom of Which is the town” of the ſame name, 
is defended by Fort-Charles, and that called Monk's- 
hill-fort, in which is a magazine of 410 muſkets 
and 800 bayonets, and mounted With 30 pietes of 


ordnance. 


A 
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pal tommbditicy when it was firſt planted ; But ths 
two laſt articles ate now ſeldom cultivated. And 
in Hort it may be ſaid, that it yields no other com- 
modity of con & but 1 is derived from 
the ſugar-cane. The ſugar of Antego was at firſt 
ſo black and coarſe that our ſugar«bakers not 
deigning to put it into their coppers, it Was gene- 
rally ſhipped off for Holland and Hamburgh, where 
it fetched but 166. a hundred, when other Muſeo- 
vado ſugar fetched 18s. or 198. But the planters 
here have, ſince that time, improved their art ſo 
far, that as Muſcovado ſugar is now made in 
Antego as in = of the ſugar-Marids ;\ and they 
have alſo learned the art of daying it. 
This iſland contains about 70,006 acres ; and, on 
with another, yields 16, 500 ho $ 6f ſugar ; 


but it does not cake quite half that quantity of 


rum; though it is ſuppoſed, that, upon proper en. 
couragement, the product of the former might be 
enlarged one-fifth part, and that of the latter near 
one-half, _ | g 
On Antego are vaſt plenty of fowl and black 
cattle ; and on its coaſt in the country it 
has moſt of the animals which are common to the 
other iſlands. 167 7 
In 1707 the people here were reckoned to be 
about 8000 whites, which are now but 7000, be- 


ſides thrice that number of blacks, now but 25,000. 
The men intolled in the militia is no more that 


& 15009. Nevertheleſs the iſland is tich; and though 
che forts are not {6 ſtrong, nor the inhabitants (6 


numerous as in other iſlands, yet the Fretith, wh6 


) have often threatened, have not lately been able to 


ſturb it. 4 | 
This iſland is divided into five patifhes, for 
Which are towns ; namely, on the N. W. part 


the iſland, St. John W- town, the 2 7 N 
t oh fits 


near the harbour of the ſatire tiartie. 


The climate of Antego is Hbrter than that of | 


adoes, and very ſubje& to hurricaties. The ſoil 
Is light and ſandy ; but notwithſtanding that it is fer- 
tile to a high degree, much of it is over-grown with 
wood, But the worſt of it is, that Antego has no 
tvulets of freſh, water, and very few ſprings (thou 
ately ſome of theſe laſt have been diſcovered) ; 
which circumſtance made it be looked upon as un- 
habitable fot a long time: but now they ſave 
with great care what water falls by rain from the 
ſkies in ponds and ciſterns fot the purpoſe, by 
which means they. are ſeldom in great diſtrefs for 
want of water; and when they are, they fetch it 


about 200 hvuſes. On the 8. fide! its FA, 


Patham, and Bridge-town; atid St. Peters Wriioſt 


in the center of the i ſtand. 14 


This iſland is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by 


) the Evgliſh, in the time of Sir Thomas Warner 


(ſee St. Chriſtopher's), and almoſt as dom us that 


y iſland, and ſome Engliſh families ſertled on it in 


1636. And, acc 


ing to father Tertre, in is 
hiſtory of the Antilles, the ſavages in 16450, Killed 


50 Engliſh here, and among others cat rie off the 


or's lady. Nay, {6 precarious was heir ett 


G rovern 
Faber, Ant > French intended to have polled 


theinſelves of this Wfland, aftet the Spaniards had 


} driven theth Hut of St. Chriftopher's, bod they not 
y afterwards tecoveted their part of that iffand. 


from the neighbouring iſlahds : yet notwithſtand- f 


ing all theſe inconveniences it is a thriving and 
very conſiderable plantation. Its product is much 
the lame, with that of the other Caribbee iflands. 
dag an, tobacco, indigo, and ginget, were its pritici« 


Charles II. abbut the 


The firſt grant of it from the crown was by 
| year 166g, to Williath Tore 
Willoughby of Parham ; and a colony way planted = 
here about 1666 by this nobleman, who was made 
governor of the Garibbee-iftanids, and was _ 


— 
4 


arrival of one Mr. Henry Win 


« 1 | A. N | * 
the ſame year in a hurricane near Martinico. The 
aforeſaid father Tertre- ſays, that before the war 


betwixt England and France in that reign, ſeveral 
from Guadaloupe to this 


French, withdrawing 
iſland, lived here amicably with the Engliſh, till the 
who, being 


irritated at the miſcarriage of his deſign upon St. 


— Chriſtopher's, landed at Antego, treated the French 


ſeverely, and obliged moſt of them to ſwear fealty 


to the king of Great-Britain; but that ſome of 


them making their eſcape,.prevailed on the French 


at Guadaloupe to attack this iſland, which they told 
them was then very weak. Whereupon, in 1666 
they came with eight ſhips of force under Engliſh 
colours, and, landing by ſurpriſe, ſoon took the 
forts in the road, and made. the governor priſoner, 
beſides agreat ſlaughter 5 among the Eng- 


ih, whoat length agreed to ſurrender the, iſland 


upon terms: but at this very juncture a reinforce- 
ment of Engliſh arriving 

the execution of the capitulation. Upon this 
Monf. de la Barre, lieutenant-general of the French 
Mlands, joined by the governors of Martinico, Gua- 
daloupe, Mary-gallante, and the intendant of the 
French Welt India company, landed in December 


1673, when one Mr. Fiſh was governor here, and 


obliged the Engliſh to make good the agreement. - 
Let aſter all it does not appear that Antego made 
any conſiderable figure among the Leeward-iflands 
all the year 1680: and its improvements ſince, 


both in ſtock. and commerce, have been moſtly ow- 


ing to the care and intereſt of colonel Chriſtopher 
Codrington, deputy-governor of Barbadoes, ho 
removed, hither, and, after planting a good part of 


it, made this iſland the ſeat of his government when 


he was captain-general and general governor of all 


the. Leeward iflands : upon which this iſland flou- 
Tiſhed, and became populous and wealthy, It ſuf- 


fered much by a terrible hurricane in 1681, and by 


another in 1689, moſt of the houſes, buildings, ſu- 


gar-works, and wind-mills, for that purpoſe being 


of tone, were thrown down. Indians of-the 


neighbouring lands; in league with the French, 


Eilling a few: people that 


came over to the 
| vernment of them, and made Antego the ſeat of it. 


Walter Douglas, eſq. who ſuſpended him from the 


came hither in their. periaguas, and landed more 
than ance in general Codrington's time; but after 
ved near the ſea, they 
always ran away. . 2 5 
In the year 1 colonel Parks, of Virginia, 
r.to th ward-iflands, with a commil- 
fidn'to ſucceed Sir William Mathews in the go- 


On the tragical death of colonel Parks, in Decem- 
ber 1710, who was ſeized and murdered by the 
planters, the government of the Leeward-iflands fell 
of coprſe to 
vernor of Nevis, then lieutenant-general of the 
Leeward-iflands ; but in 1772 he was ſucceeded by 


from Barbadoes hindered. 


alter Hamilton, elg; Hieutenant-go-' 


Exerciſe of all his offices. - Upon this Mr. Hamil. 


being no longer diſturbed by the quarrels and con- 


it happened then to be put off till the zoth, on ac. 


were Cqurt, Tomboy, and Hercules, who belonged 


vernor, who has this and all the other 


„ 
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ton came to England, where, joining his intereſt 
with that of the complainants in Antego againſt * 
the perſon who had ſuſpended him, he prevailed R 
to be reſtored, and returned hither in 1715. 8 
During all this time the Leeward-iſlands were 
not without their uſual hurricanes; of which 4 
dreadful one happened in the year 1707, that did 
great damage to all of them; but to Antego and 
Nevis more than any. The people, however, were 
now at leiſure to follow their trade and planting, 


teſts betwixt the governors and the governed, till 
October 1736, when a general ſtop was put to all 
buſineſs, occaſioned. by the happy diſcovery of an 
infernal plot by the negroes of this iſſand, not only 
to ſubyert the government, but to murder all 'the 
white inhabitants. This was to have been put in 
execution on the 11th of the fame month, being 
the anniverſary of his late Majeſty's coronation, 
at which time the general uſually treats the gentle- 
men and ladies of the whole iſland with a hall; but 


count of the death of the general's ſon at St. Chriſ- 
topher's, and this proyed the ſaving of their lives, 
The principal negroes in this horrid © conſpiracy 


to three different planters. The firſt of them was 
to have heen king, and the other two his generals. 


During the intended ball, ſome gunpowder was to a 
have been conveyed into the cellar, in order to have it 
- blown up the houſe. At the ſame time king Court 0 
and his two generals were to head a party of 400 ei 
men each, one from the eaſt end of St. John's te 
town, and the two others. from Otter's and Mor- by 
gan's paſtures, all armed with cutlaſſes; and to fall af 
on all the white men, women, and children in cal 
the town, without -reſerve or mercy, at the ſame rar 
time that the houſe blew up; which was to have cal 
been a general ſignal to other parts of the iſland, rep 
and notice to be conveyed throughout the whole, this 
by fires which were to be made on certain emi- Beſi 
nences.; then the negroes of the ſeveral plantations rane 


were to riſe and deſtroy all the whites in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, and to have made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the iſland. The three chiefs were broke on 
the wheel, and many others were executed in a dif 
ferent manner. 8 | e | 
Antego is now the reſidence of an Engliſh go- 
eew 
iſlands. belonging to;. Great- Britain under his ma- 
nagement, and has the title of captain-general and 
8 in chief of all the Caribbee- illands from 


AN 


ohn's 4. The number of veſſe]s which enter year- 
iy is about 300. In 1770 = exported to the va- 
Jue of 446,006). ſterling, including . 5ool. cotton, 
the reſt ſu ar, molaſſes, and rum. 
ANTEMNK. We read in ancient Roman hiſ- 
torians that the inhabitants of this city joined 
Acron, king of the Cznina, agaitiſt the Romans, af- 


therefore, that theſe people were elther ſubject to 
the Sabines, or were their neighbours. Some geo- 
graphers think Antemnæ ſtood on the Tiber, be- 
tween the Tibertine and Normantine ways. | 
' ANTEQUERA, or AnTEquitra, in Latin 
Antichera! ſuppoſed to be the Singilium of Pliny, 
and the Antiquaria of Antoninus's Itinerary. It 
is a genteel and town of Granada, in Spain ; 
though ſome place it in the kingdom of Seville. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Rio de 
I; Villa, i. e. the river of the city ; part of the town 
being built in a plain, and part of it on the hills at 
the foot of three mountains. It has long, broad, 
and beautiful ſtreets, with the houſes well-built. 
It is ſurtounded with ſtrong walls, has fix 
tes, and at one end 
a fortified old caſtle. It contains 7000 families in 
' ſix pariſhes, one of which is collegiate, with eleven 
monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, eleven chapels, and 
three free-ſchools, beſides a fine hoſpital for found- 
lings. Near the town is a famous ſalt-pit, which, 
according to a Geographical Syſterh, is three miles 
in length, and near two in breadth, and ſupplies the 
whole territory with that neceſſary article. About 


ters of which diſſolve the ſtone, and bring it away 
a {mall town bas ſince been built about it, and is 


rarity near this city is a large parcel of high rocks, 
called El Torcal, which, at a diſtance, exhibit the 
repreſentations of men, beaſts, buildings, &c. and 
this is juſtly eſteemed a ſurpriſing work of natute. 
Beſides all th 

rantous caverns of Merga and Camorra, which are 
dhe very mines formerly dug and carried on under 


which they drew ſuch immenſe quantities of pre- 
cious metals. Theſe caverns are fo artfully arched 
and propped that one may run over them from end 
to end with pleaſure, and without any danger. This 
ity is beſides famous for the ſtout defence which 
it made under the Moors, and the ftratagem they 
uſed in order to ſet fite to ſome of the eriemy's 
warkke engines; though this only ſerved to pro- 
long their miſery, and make it fall the heavier upon 
them, Antequera lies 26 miles N. of Malaga, 220 


0 be of * 1 8 in the ſame - 
ion from the t. 25, 40, N. „W. 
Vor. 1 No, 30. 9 8 | ITY 
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4:t48, of which 10 ſid a members each, and St. 


ter the rape of the Sabine virgins. It is probable, 


it ſtands upon an eminence _ 


eight or ten miles from the town is a ſpring, the wa- { 
by urine. Hence thete is fo great a teſort to it that 


called by the name of that ſpring. Another great 


eſe, here are till to be ſeen the ſubter- 


ground a great way by. the Romans; and from 


7 
vrmoco — ws of ths 
A O, or Ax'yroctto, St.) ons of 
larger iflands to the 8. of the ey among the 
many ſmall ones which lie tound its iffand and 
— of Sardinia, It is fituated 6n the S. W. 
and 4 miles from it. It is about 30 miles in 
circuit, and of a ſquare figure; and withit a few 
miles of the iſland of San Pietro. 
St. ANTHONY, {Falls of) ſituated ou the river 
Miſſiſſippi, in the Naudoweſſie country, N 
America. Lat. 44. N. 2 9% W. Theſe 
falls received their name from father Louis Hen- 
nipin, a French mifionary, who travelled into theſt 
parts about 1680, and was the fitſt European ever 
ſeen by the natives. This amazing body df Wa- 
ters, which are from 250 to 300 yards over, fotm 4 
pleafing cataract; they fall perpendicularly about 
30 feet, and the rapids below in the ſpace of 300 
ards more render the defcent conſiderably latger ; 
o that viewed at a diſtance they appear to be much 
higher than they really are, and k an excuſe for the 
» above-meritioned traveller laying them down at 
above 60 feet fall. In the middle of the full ſtands 
a ſmall iſland, about 40 feet broad and ſome what 
longer, on which grow a few cragged hemlock aud 
ſpruce trees, and about half way between this iſland 
and the eaſtern ſhore is a rock lying at the 
edge of the fall, in an oblique poſition, that —— 
to be about 5 or 6 feet broad and 30 br 40 long. 
Theſe falls you may approach without findin 
leaſt obſtruction from any hill or preciplce. 
ANTIBARI, or AwTivaxr, in Latin Antiha= 
rum, or Antiparos ; ſo called as lying oppoſite to 
) Apulia, in the kingdom of Naples. It is x pretty _ 
ſtrong town of Albania in European Furky, c- 
) cording to Buſching ; but the Syſtent of Geogta- 
phy ptaces it in Turkiſh Dalmatia, towatds the li- 
8 mits of Servia and Boſnia ; but adds, that it i or 
the borders of Albania, of which it is forhetithes 
reckoned 4 part, It is ſituated on the Adriatic 
gulph, and but thinly peopled, ſtanding upott 2 hill; 
zt the fodt of which is the harbour. Under the 
firſt kings of Dalmatia it was a conſiderable arch< 
biſhopric, the metropolitan of Which had the firſt 
rank among the prelates of that * Aﬀter 
the declenfion of that monarchy it fell under the 
dominion of the Venetians, and was unſaeceſsfally 
hefieged by the Turks in the year 1538 ; but they 
afterwards took it from that republic m 1573. The 
Venetians having laid ſiege to it in the year 1643, 
were obliged to withdraw froth it without being able 
ts maſter it; ſo that the Turks are fil in poſſeſs 
ſion of this place. It Hes 10 miles W. of Dutej 
snd 25 8. E. of Badon. Lit. 42, 10, N. Lei 


42, E. Sl Wow” 
ANTIBES, in Latin Autipolis, one of the dldeſt 
towns in the government of Provence, in France 
ſitdated on the confines of the county of Nice, and 
belongs to the jurifdiftion of Graſſe, in the pro- 


vincial 


* * 
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"vingial,bailiwic of the latter name. It was founded 
hy the inhabitants of Marſeilles, and in time be- 
came a conſiderable city: it was formerly a bi- 
L thop's ſee, which was afterwards. removed to 
' Graſſe. In ſpiritual matters, however, it is ſtill 


overned by a vicar, with epiſcopal juriſdiction 
— independent of the officiality of Graſſe. In 
1740 it Was beſieged in vain by the Allies. It 
ſtands in a very Cruitful country, is defended by 
a, caſtle or good citadel, and has a pretty convenient 
harbour, though only for veſſels of a middling mag- 
nitude. Here are two convents, and ſeveral re- 


mains of Roman antiquities.” A ſort of ſmall ſar- 


dels, or anchovies, are very nicely pickled and pre- 
pared in this place. It lies two leagues E of 
Graflz the ſame from Venice, and 15 miles S. of 
Nice, in Lat. 45, 34 N. Long. 7, 15, E. , 
. ANTICOST], by the ſavages called Natiſcotec ; 
and Cartier, from the ſolemnity of the day on which 
be arrived at it, gave it the name of Llfle de PAſ- 
ſomption. The name of Anticoſti however ſeems 
to have been alſo given it by the Engliſh, and 
it ſeems at the ſame time to inſinuate the prior poſ- 
ſeſſion of that nation; and by this name it is com- 


. _-* monly known. It is an iſland of Canada, in North 


- 


America, lying in the mouth of the river St. La- 


rence... It extends itſelf, about forty miles N. E. 
Aud S. W. almoſt in the middle of the river; but 
has very little breadth... It is badly wooded, and 
has not a ſingle harbour where a veſſel may lie in 

+ , Aafety. ; On the coaſts of the iſland are fiſh enough. 
On the South point of Anticoſti, and along that 
_ coaſt, are breakers cauſed by rocks which line it on 


that ſide; and there is alſo ſuch. a-ſtrong current, 


7 3 


that a ſhip upon tacking will not run to windward. 
| iſland is ſituated in lat 50 deg, 30 min. long. 
64 deg. 16 min. W. 

- * , , ANTIGNANA, or AnTiNJaNna, a pretty large 
town, ſeated on a mountain in the duchy of Car- 
. niola-Auſtria.. It contains four. churches, and has 
| = lying before the town, but is not, very popu- 

; ous. . |; : 2 a 
: .- ANTIGNE, a town of France in the generality 
of Poitiers and election of Fontenoy. W. v7 "La 
' .... AANTIGNY, a town of France in the generality 

- of Bourgies | " 
+ ANTIGONIA, a City founded by Antigonous, 
one of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, in 
Upper Syria, in the neighbourhood of Orontes, 
; 2 he deſigned for the capital of his empire. But 
- after Antigonous was flair in the battle of Ipſus, 
Seleucus ra 


* 


it to the ground, employing the ma- 


ftterials and its inhabitants to build and. people his 


. own new metropolis of Antioch. See AxTiocn. 

ANTILLES Hlands, lying in form of a bow or 

{micircle, extend almoſt from the coaſt of Florida 

N. to that of Braſil S. in America. By ſome theſe 

- lands are called Caribbees, but this appellation 
: * 1 
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- was the capital of Thebais, if we believe Palladius, 


Gemelli ſays, the great renown of this city appears 


4. 
n 
moſt geographers cop fine to the Leeward Iſlands; 
which laſt are l by ſailors into the 
Windward and Leeward Iſlands; and that with a: 
view to the uſual courſe of e ſhips, either. 


from Old Spaim or the Canary Iflands, to Cartha- 
gena or New Spain and Porto- Bello, in wluch 
courſe: of ſailing; they muſt paſs between, ſome or 
other of the Antilles: and all theſe, both in geogra- 
phical tables and maps are. uſually diſtinguiſhed 
into the Great and Little Antilles, or Ant-iſles. 
Beſides their aborigines or original natives the 
are commonly inhabited by Engliſh, Spaniards, 
French, or Dutch; yet thoſe inhabited among them 
are not all planted and cultivated; and ſome are 
quite deſolate. ö 

The iſlands, which go by the name of Great 
Antilles, and indeed the only ones ſo denominated 
by. Acoſta,” are the four iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, 
Hir aniola- or St, Domingo, or Porto Rico, together 
with ſome ſmaller iſlands Crendlne on theſe reſpec- 
tively :. all which. and their circumjacent iſles, ſee 
under the proper word of each. See alſo Ca- 
RIBBEBS: 1 10 | 

ANTIN,. 4 duchy and peerage belonging to the 
diſtrict of the Plains, a fubbrdinate diviſion of 
the territory and ancient viſcounty of. Conſerans, 
in. Lower Armagnac, a ſubdivifion of Gaſcony, 
which is the S. part of the government of Guyenne, 


in France. | 

ANTINOE, or AxT1xoeorrs, a city in Egypt, 
on the Nile, built or repaired by the emperor Ha- 
drian, in honour of his favourite  Antinous, . It 


an author of the fourth century. It was ancient!y 
called Beſa, which was the name of the wor- 
ſhipped there: Caſauban aſſures us of this. Hel- 
ladius, who was born there, joined the ancient and 
modern name together, and called it Beſantinous. 
Palladius adds, that it-was ſo well inhabited as to 
have twelve monaſteries of women. Ammienus 
Marcellinus repreſents it as one of the three moſt 
famous cities of Thebais. As it is evident this city was 
ſeated on the banks of the Nile, we may thence con- 
clude that the ruins, according to Moreri, - which 
are to be ſeen 10 leagues from the Nile, are not 
thoſe of Antinopolis ; and we may eonclude' with 
more certainty againſt the ruins of a city which 
Baudrand has placed 49 leagues from that river. 


D ˙rr——I————ů 


by its ruins and vaſt pillars, one of which is not 
mueh leſs than Pompey's. In this city Diocleſian 
martyred 160,000 Chriſtians, and Neſtorius was 
confined to it by order of the firſt council of 

Epheſus. | "4 5 
ANTIO, Axzio, or TokRE DI cAO D'Ax- 
210, a -promontory in the campania of Rome, 3 
province of the Eccleſiaſtical. State, in the middle 
diyifion. of Italy. It has this name given it * 
| tallans, 


— 
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Faliins, from the ruins of the ancient city of An- 
tum; which dee. 1 q | , ; ; þ 28 

_ ANTIOGH, in Latin Antiochia Piſidiæ, in con- 

1 : 

wy ſituated in Piſidia, a ſubdiviſion of Caraman- 
nia, the fourth province of Aſfta..Minor, belonging 
to the Turkiſh empire, It was the capital of this 
province under the Romans; and likewiſe called 
Cæſarea: but it is now reduced, like the other 
places of Afia, to-a-very mean town. The Turks 
give it the name of Verſagelli, or Antachio. It is 
mentioned in Acts xiii. 14. on account of St. 
Paul's arrival theres The Notitiæ Imperii men- 
tion it as an epiſcopal ſee; and in eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory we find the names of ſeveral of its prelates, par- 
ticularly Pergamus; who was one of thoſe that ſub- 
' feribed to the council of Chalcedon It muſt here 
be obſerved, that many cities had this name, not 
only in Afia. Minor, but in other Aſiatic pro- 
yinces: and two even in Piſidia; the one ſituated 
on the N. of Lydia; the other on the 8. of it, 
nearer to Seleucia. But as many, of them have 
ſcarcely any thing more left than their names, the 
only one of note which we ſhall mention is the fol- 
lowing. Sp 3 | Py 

ANTIOGH, AnTiocnyia, ſurnamed the 
GREAT, and, by the Greeks called Epidaphne, 
from the oraele and grove of Apollo at Daphne, a 
ſmall city in its neighbourhood. It was formerly 
the metropolis of Syria, and belongs to that ſubdi- 
viſion called Cœlo- Syria, in Aſiatic Turky. It is 
now called Antackia by the Turks, who have 
reduced it to a poor condition in compariſon of 
what it formerly was when the ſeat of the kings of 
Syria, It is ſituated on the Ilaſi, the ancient Oron- 
tes; which river widens its ſtream gradually as it- 
approaches the city, ſo as to be of a conſiderable 
breadth, before it. It has a. delightful appearance, 
when one comes to it on that river, and to view at 
fome diſlance a city in a foreſt, or · a ſoreſt in a city, 


on account of the vaſt number of plantanes, pop- 


lars, ſycamores and other trees growing in and 
about it, as well as thoſe fruit-trees to be ſeen in: 
the gardens and- other uninhabited parts of this 
town. ; | 

Antioch is remarkable for its extraordinary ſitu-- 
ation as well as:for having been one of the moſt. 
conſiderable cities of the Eaſt, It was che reſidence 
of the Macedonian kings of Syria for ſeveral hun- 
dred years, and afterwards of the Roman governors 
of that province; ſo that it was called the 


poems 
of the Eaſt. It is, alſo remarkable in ecclehaſtical | 
hiſtory for being the ſee of the great patriarchate of 


the Eaſt, in which St, Peter firſt fat; it was here 
that Barnabas and Paul ſeparated. for the- work 
of the Goſpel, the latter embarking for Cyprus. 


This city is often mentioned in the Acts of the | | | 
Apdſiles, and particularly that tlie diſciples of Chriſt. © ſteep aſcent in ſuch a manner, that it hath 


* 
# 


ſtinctiote to the city of the ſame name in Syria. 
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were here firſt named Chriſtians ; ſo that it was * 


called the Eye of the Eaſtern Church: and princi-' 


i. e. Ihe city of God. 


- 


the water paſ; 


| pally on account of that ſacred name given them, 


the emperor Juſtinian, who repaired Antioch after 
it had been deſtroyed by fire, called it Theopolis, * 
t was at this place that the 
reat and unfortunate Germanicus ſunk under ſhe 
Jealouſy of Tiberius, who made uſe of Piſo to ppi- 
ſon him. Many emperors, when they came into 
the Eaſt, paſſed a conſiderable time in this city; and 
Lucius Verus in particular ſpent four ſummers at 
Daphne; near this place, paſſing his winters at An- 
tioch and Laodicea. It was made the reſidence of 
the præfecti prætorii Orientis ; once the ſeat of 
learning and politeneſs, and has rned with 
vaſt numbers of magnificent ſtructures, now Al in 
ruins. The exact ſituation of the city is ſtill to be 
ſeen ; becauſe the old walls are ſtanding, and ſome 
af them, built with the greateſt — perfectiy 
entire, though a great part of them has been very 


much ſhattered by earthquakes, which have been 


very terrible and frequent at this place. Antioch 
was ſituated on the ſummit and the N. ſide of two 
hills, and on the plain lying to the N. of them. 
which is between the hills and the river, and was 
about four miles in circumference. - Pliny ſays that 
it was divided by the river Orontes, from which one 
would conclude that there was a ſuburb to the N. 
of the. river, of which there are now no veſtiges. ' 
The hill to the S. W. is high and very ſteep ; that to 
the E. is lower, and there is a very ſmall plaim on 
the top of it. , 

The walls are built along the height of the hills; 
and to the /S, where there is no deſcent, the ap- 
proach is rendered difficult by a deep foſſe. Theſe 
hills are divided by a very deep narrow bed of a 
mountain torrent, acroſs which a wall is built, at 


leaſt fixty feet high; it had an arch below to let 


s, which is in part built up, ſo that a 
great body of water-often lies againſt the wall. It“ 
is called the Iron- gate which name it might have 
from ſome grates or fences of iron to the arch, by 
which the water paſſed under it. About half way 
upon each ſide of the wall, there is a walk from 


the road on the hills. The eaſtern paſſage ſeems to 
have ſerved. for an aqueduct, for on the other tide 


there are ſigns of a ſtone channel from it; and here 
the water of the lower aqueduct ſeems to have paſſed. 
This wall is a moſt extraordinary building, by 
which the two hills are joined for 60 feet at leaſt, 


above the bed of the torrent that divides them; and 


the city- walls are carried from it up the ſteep hills 


in a moſt ſurpriſing manner; but though they are 


built on a rock, and with the utmoſt art, yet they 


could not withſtand the ſhocks of ſo many great 
earthquakes that have happened. However, on the 


W. ſide of the weſtern bill, the wall is built up the 
ſted - 


— 
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From theſe 


partly on high gro 


able, that within the 
Certain place, is a ſpace left open, andwith a gradual 
' .apq imperceptible aſſent, by which any loaded car- 
| may eaſily be drawn. from the bottom af the 
quite up to the caſtle. It is ſaid that this city, * 
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diftances, which conſiſt of ſeveral ſtories, 
there is not the leaſt breach, nor a fign of 
and from this one may judge how beautiful 
the walls muſt have been. There were no hattle- 

the wall, but there was a walk on the top 
Fit; and when there was an * of the 
made in ſteps, ſo that they could go all 
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ein hill might be aſſaulted with the 


had been much repaired; thoſe on the plain to the 
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circuit, we may obſerve that Antioch was .10,000 


paces in, pa, and Hwmated: partly on fat and 
unds, on the latter of which was 


built moſt of its ſtately ſtructures. It is remark- 
ickneſs of the walls, at a 


vw 
which was about four miles in cireumference, was 
built at four. different times, and--confiſted in a 
manner of four cities, divided from one another by 
walls: the firſt was built by Seleucus Nicanor, and 
*ighabited by the people brought from Antigonia. 
This was probably built on the high weſtern hill, 


taking in the foot of it, ſo as that the wall might be 


ſo far above the plain as to receive ſome ſtrength 
from that ſituation; and there are remains of the 
foundations. of-veryithick walls by the roads which 


lie near the battom- of the bill. The fecond was 


built by-thole who came to dwelt in thus cy, after 
the. huilding of the firſt; for the people muſt no- 
cellaily.have-flocked. to this place, when it beca 

the. reſidence of the ki 
was built between the hill and the zi ver, wy in 
]ikelibood inhabited by merchants and tradeſmen, 
to-whem the ncighbouthaed: of the river muſt be 


* 


42. 4 


the city on the walls with the greateſt cafe; 
it is probable there were ſuch ſteps alſo on the 
whych were built up the very ſteep precipices ' 
from the ixon gate, where all is now in ruius; and 
without doubt, 


bed of a winter-torrent. 


which. fill retain their ancient 


of -Syria. This probably. 


zarthquakes : it is-exceeding ſtrong, - 
and well huilt of ſtone, with beautiful os towers Y 
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den mary The third city was built by k 
Seleucus Callinicus, poſſibly on the other hi 
The fouth was the work of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria, which might be in the plain between 
that hill. and the river. he preſent town, which 
is about a mile in circumference, ſtands on the 
plain within the walls, being converted into gar- 
dens. The old city being compoſed in a manner 
of four: cities bad the name of Totrapolis. 
There are very little remains within the city of 
any ancient builds The high hill has three 
ſummits, and is divided into three parts, by ſhallow 
beds of winter-torrents; the mi ſummit is the 
| _ To the E. of that is another fummit, on 
which are conſiderable remains of à caſtle; there 
are ſemicircular turrets in the front of it, which is 
to the W. At the N. E. corner there are remaius 
of a bagnio, and the caſtle is built with vaults under 
it, Which might ſerve as ciſterns for the rain-water. 
They had allo another proviſion .for water, which 


fummit; it is 53 paces in diameter, and is now 
eight feet deep, h doubtleſs. the ground 
has riſen, It is built-of ſtone and brick, like the 
walls. There is an entrance to it to the 8. W. with 
a round tower-on each 'fide of it, from which en- 
trance there muſt have been a deſcent by ſteps. 
They have a tradition, that the Roman emperors 
uſed to divert themſelves here in boats. Near the 
foot of this hill, in the preſent town, are remains of 
the front of a large building of brick, which they 
call Prince, and ſay it was the palace of the em 
. rors; and they have a tradition, that a — 
went to it from the caſtle, to give immediate notice 
of any thing that might happen. The architectuie 
of it ſeems to be of the fourth or fifth century. 
The aqueducts are the principal works of anti- 
quity. Near the eaſtern part of the town there 
are indeed feveral ſprings, and iculatly ſome 
within the E. — called Bablous, which may be 
a corruption from Babylon, this being the te 
that leads that way : but the higher parts of the 
town were to be ſupplied with water, and the whole 
plain alſo below, concerning which the ancients 
were very -provident, and ſpared no expence. The 
water of the aqueduct was conducted from a place 
called Battelma, about four or five miles diſtant, 
in dhe way to Latichaa. Here the water flows out 
of che hill in t abundance, and turns ſeveral 
mils. Art had been uſed to bring other ſprings 
to it, for at that place were: channels of hewn 
\ None; which ſer ved for that purpoſe; it was then 
carried towards Antioch in the ſame manner. 1 here 
is reaſon to think chat all the ſprings are at ſome 
lutle diſtance, and cemveyeil to that place in chan- 
* a caſcade from its own 


bed into a little narrow vale, extending towards 
+ the Ogantes; and from this place a ſufficient quan- 


tity 


is a round baſon, between the caltle and the middle! 
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St it was carrigl by channels of hewn ſtone, 


und, along the fide of the hill. It runs 
bay 2 — a mile, and then going to a 
little valley, in which there is a ſmall rivulet 
that comes from the mountains, the water was 
from thence conveyed on arches, which ſtill re- 
main. It is in the manner of the ancient aque- 
duct, called Pont du Garde, near Niſmes in France, 
but much inferior to it, for there is but one arch 
in each of the two lower ſtories, the uppermoſt 
arches of it are built of brick: the channel after- 
wards is carried along the fide of the hill; and 
where any waters run, or there is any bed of a 
torrent, a ſingle high arch is built over the narrow 
vale. There is one between this and the ſtream 
called Zoiba where is a very lofty arch; there 
are two more aqueducts between that and the 
town, each conſiſting of a ſmall arch; and at the 
bed of the torrent; under-the weſtern wall, is one of 
five arches. The water then runs on the fide of che 
hill under ground; and wherever is an eaſy aſcent 
at the foot of the S. W. hill, there are ſeveral 
arches turned, which appear like ſmall arched 
chapels, where were conduits, from which they 
drew water for the conveniency of ſeveral parts 
of the town. © Farther to the eaſt, where the hill 
is ſteep, .a channel is cut along through the rock, 
about two feet wide, and four or five high, worked 
archways at top; and one may walk in it as in 
thoſe at Fege, near Damaſcus. It continues along 
in this manner towards, the iron gate; and having 
paſſed on, ſome arches, the channel 1s cut in the 
ſame manner, on the fide'of the other hill. It is 
to be obſerved, that there was a lower uct, 
e built by the kings of Syria, before the 
igher aqueduct was begun, and it is poſſible that 
the latter might be built by the Romans. There 
are remains of the lower aqueduct near the foun- 
tain of Zoiba, about two miles lower S. W. of 
Antioch; the arches are low and ruinous; part of 
the lower aqueduct is ſeen over a hollow ground 
along the fide of the hill, and at that valley where 
the aqueduct is built, 1 1 K ; n 
In all theſe places this lower aqueduct conſiſts of 
one arch; and it probably extended to the jiron- 
gate, which ſerved for a conveyance for the water 
to the other hill; for below the iron - gate, to the 
N. W. there are ruins of three arches acroſs the 
valley, which ſeem to have had other arches built 
on them; and ĩt is probable thete were three ſtories 
of arches, the uppermoſt joining the channels which 
are on the oppoſite ſides of the hills. 1.5 
As to ſepulchral caverns, none are obſerved to 
the E. of the town: there are indeed ſome grot- 
toes cut into the mountain, which might be for 
another uſe; and/poſſibly it was the cuſtom here 
'Vor, 1. * No. IC, ; 
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to butn their dead after ihe Grecian manner- ft 
is probable that in the ancient * they had large 
works under ground, to carry off the water that 


came from the mountains, after Jain: and they 
might alſo have ciſterns under the'r houſes, to pre- 


ſerve the water after the Eaſtern manner: for now, 


after rains, the water runs into the ſtreets of the 


city,like mountain - torrents, n 

The preſent city of Antioch is 1ll-built ; the 
houſes low, with only one ſtory above ground z 
the roofs are almoſt flat, made of light rafters laid 
from one wall to another, and covered with thin 
tiles, which ſeem to be contrivances to make their 
houſes above as light as poſſible, that, as they are 


laid on a bad foundation, they may not fink by.the - 


weight above; or, if they chance to be thrown 


down by earthquakes, that the people in them may 

not be cruſhed by the weight of the roof. The 

. here has the title of waiwode, and is un- 
e 


r the paſcha of Aleppo, but is appointed from 
Conſtantinople. 14. | 

There are only remains of th 
in Antioch. That of St, Peter and Paul is about 
a quarter of the way up the eaſtern hill; but there 
are very little remains of it. 
poop of a marble Moſaic pavement. It is proba- 

le that this was the patriarchal church; and they 
might be determined to, build. it in ſo 'incou- 
venient a place, from the tradition that St. 
Peter or St. Paul either lived or preached the 
Goſpel there. It was built by the emperor 
Conſtantine ;. and in it were holdea ſeveral emi- 
nent councils, Lampoon? that ot the dedication 
of it, at which all the biſhops under the patriar- 


chate of Antioch afliſted, beſides many other, It 


is very probable that the patriarchal palace was on 


the top of this hill, which is a fine level ſpot, and 


the whole hill might belong to the church; for on 
the fide of it, towards the iron gate, is the charch 
of St. John, which is hewn out of the rock, being 
a fort of grotto open to the weſt, There is no 
altarin it; but the Greeks, who haye ſervice there 


every Sunday and holiday, bring an altar to the 


church: and near it they bury their dead. | 
About half way up the S. W. bill,” and almoſt 


- oppoſite, to the aqueduct that is below the iron- 


te, is the church of St, George; the aſcent to 
which 1s very difficult. The Greeks ſay this church 
belongs to them ; but they permit the Armenians 
to make uſe of it. There are about 300 of the 
former, and 50 of the latter, in Antioch. No 
Chriſtians till lately reſided here ſince the city was 
deſtroyed, in 1269, by Bibars, ſultan of pt, 
who demoliſhed their churches, which, it is faid, 
were the fineſt in the world; and be likewiſe put 
moſt of the inhabitants to death; for at that oo 


or * churches . 


There are ſeen ſome 


— 
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time of fuſtigian it was called Theopolis, for this 
or the above mentioned reaſon, This city was un- 


1c95 to the time it was deſtroyed, when Aleppo 
began to flouriſh, and to be the 
. Eaſtern goods, as Antioch had been before. Ano- 
ther piece of antiquity is what they call the houſe 
of St. John Chryt and of his father and 
mother. It is about twenty feet ſquare ;; there is 
no entering it, by reaſon that a Mabhometan fami- 


brick, much in the ſame file as the palace called 
Prince; They have a tradition, that this great 
man being thoſe patriarch of Conſtantinople, the 
people of Autioch would not conſent he ſhould ac- 
dept of it, until the emperor made it his particular 
equeſt to them. | IR ot 
The bills of. Antioch are part of them of a 
erumbling ſtone, like verde antique. 
Antioch was, for the firſt time, taken from the 
'Greeks'by Caliph Omar in the year 1038 ; and af- 
terwards by the Turks under ſultan Selim I. who 
Arove the Mammeluc ſultan of Egypt out of it, 
who had formerly taken it from the Croiſaders; 
Which laſt, under the conduct of the valiant God- 
frey of Boulogne, began the conqueſt of the Holy 
Land 3 city of Antioch. And it was on the 
bridge here over the Orontes or Haſi, that this 
— diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo remarkably as to 
ke a general panic into the enemy that garriſon- 
ed the place, which ſurrendered immediately after. 
Antioch was then raiſed to a principality, and given 
to oe Boemund, a Norman, and alſo prince of 
Tarentum, to whoſe valour the reduction of the 
city was priacipally owing. His ſucceffor held it 


of Jeruſalem. At length the Turks made 


ſelves maſters of it in the year 1186, and have held 
it ever nee. e 


Tpbe walls of Antioch were flanked with 400 { 


| Fquare towers, well and'ftrongly built; of which 


n good number are ſtill ſtanding ; and in every one 


of them is a ciſtern in the middle, quite entire to 
this day. * | 
Antioch is ſituated near the Levant, thirty miles 

Fouth of [> roger me and ee weſt of 
Aleppo. Lat. 36, 15, N. Long. 37, 5, E. | 
* ANTIOCHETTA city of — the 
fourth province of Afi Minor, belonging to the 
Turkiſh empire, in Aſia, ſituated on the gulph of 
Satalja, in the Levant ſea, and Eaſt of the city of 
Fourno Gotanto, the ruins of the aneient Myrra. 
ANTIPACHSU, and PACHSU, »anciently 
Paxi, or Paxæ, two ſmall iſlands ſituated in that 


. formerly called the Ianian ea, and lying near 


S a 


— 


Acywett woltly Chriſtians : infomuch that in the 


der the Chriftizas, concerned in the holy war, from 


at mart for the 


till 1120, when it was made part of the 2 [ 
em- 


— > —— — — = - — — 


, with their women, live in it. It is built of 


of water ſufficient for the Jargeſt veſſels. This 


Greece, in European Turky, between iſlands -Y. 


mid of the ſame ſtone; all which concretions Tour- 


his father Antipather, the place having been nam- 


Jeruſalem in the road to Cæſarea. | 


. 
of St. Maum nod Corfu. They are ſuhject to the 
republic of Venice. . : 
- ANTIPAROQS, anciently Oliaros, an ifland of 
the Archipelago, in European Torky, It lies 
about two miles weſt from Paros. It is rocky, 
about 16 miles in circuit, and flat; but in 
ſome places it has a fruitful ſoil, which is well cul- 
tivared, and produces as much barley as ſerves tg 
or 70 families inhabiting a {mall village, the 
only one upon the ifland, and about a mile from 
the ſea, The port belonging to it is only practi- 
cable for ſmall barks; but in the middle of the 
channel, between this iſland and Paros, is a depth 


channel, which is not more than a mile broad be- 
tween the rocks of Strongyle Dia or Naxia, and 
Deſpotico, both which lie à little on one fide of 
its opening, is full of other ſmall rocks that have 
no name. * The only remarkable thing in the iſland 
of ' Antiparos is a ſurpriſing grotto, which is a 
maſter-piece of nature. This cavern is upwards of 
40 fathoms high, and 50 broad, containing 3 
great variety of figures in white tranſparent, and 
eryſtally- form marble, which reſemble all ſorts of 
vegetables, ſeveral pillars, and a, very foe pyra- 


nefort takes to be lapideons plants. The roof, 
where the dimenſions of the grotto are as above, 
ſays that French author, is a pretty good arch; 
which, in ſeveral places, projects into large round 
knobs ; ſome briſtling with points like Jupiters 
thunder-bolt; others regularly indente, from 
which hang grapes, feſtoons, and lances of a ſur- 
priſing length. On the right and. left are natural 
curtains, which ftretch gut every way, and forn 
on the ſides a fort.of fluted ſpires, like towers, 
moſtly bollow, reſembling ſo many little cloſets 
all round the grotto. Among theſe cabinets, one 
large pavilion is particularly remarkable; it i 
fo by productions, which ſo exactiy repreſent 
the roots, branches, and heads of colly- flower, 
that one would think that nature intended here to 
prove one of the important truths in natural philo- 
ſophy, namely, the vegetation of ſtones. All 
theſe figures generally break. obliquely, and in dif- 
ferent ftrata or layers, like the lapis judaicus: 
and moſt. of - theſe pieces are even covered with 3 
white ineruſtation or bark; and, hen ftruck, will 
ſound like copper.“ Antiparos is ſituated in Lat. 
7, 40, N. Long. 25, 50, E. 32 

ANTIPATRIS, a-cr y built or rather re- built 
by Herod, and thus named by him in honour of 


OS 8 & > Bf 2 2 D ˙ wo: 


ed Capharſalama, It is mentioned in Acts xii. 
whence it is evident it could not ſtand far from 


ANTIQUERA In Mexica. Set Gvaxac4 
QUE IX ä Ml. 
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but the name fit remains in the Capo 


AN 
NTIRRHIUM, a promontory 


A at the mouth 
of the Corinthian bay, where it 1s ſcarce a mile 
broad, and where it ſeparates the. Ætolians from 
the Peloponneſus ; ſo called from its oppoſite fitua- 
tion to Rhium in Peloponneſus, both are now 
called the Dardanelles of Lepanto. 

* ANTIQUERA. See ANTEQUERA, *' 

ANTIS>A, a city in Leſbos. According to 
Strabo, it was anciently an ifland, and called An- 
tiſſa, becauſe it lay over againſt Leſbos, then known 
by the name of Iſſa. his city, having diſobliged 
the Romany was deſtroyed 
inhabitants tranſplanted to Methymna. 

ANTIVARI. See ANTIBARI1. 

ANTIVETRIA, a ſubdivifion of Terra Fir- 


y. Labeo, and the 


ma, .a province of South America, and lying to 


the ſouth of Carthagena. | 
ANTIUM. "See Ax rio and Nxrruxo. 
ANTOINE, St. a fort of Corunna, in Spain. 
See CORUNNA. 25 : 

ANTIUM, AxT1A, a city of the Volſci, on 
the Tuſcan ſea, yet without a ha bour, becauſe 
they had a-neighbouring hamlet, called Ceno, with a 
— bac The Romans gained their firſt reputation 
in nayal affairs againft'the Antiates ; part of whoſe 
ſhips they conveyed to the arſenal of Rome, and part 
they.burat, and with their beaks, or toſtra, adorned 
the pulpit erected in the forum, thence called Ro- 
ſtra. Seyeral colonies were ſucceſſively ſent thi- 
ther. The epithet is Antianus, Anſienſis, Antia- 
tinus, and Antias,-atis; the people Antiates. 
Here ſtood a famous temple of Fortune. Addiſon 
ſays, there were two Fortunz worſhiped at An- 
tium. The birth-place of Caligula and Nero; 
but, according to Plin „the Ambiatinus Vicus 
was the birth · place of ligula. It is nom ektinct, 
d' Anzao. 

ANTOCHIA AD TAURUM, a city in the 

ince of Comagene, in Syria. 

ANTONGIL, a large bay in the iſland of Ma- 

(car, which is very fafe for ſhips to ride in, 

the land about it is remarkably' fruitful. 
. ANTOINE, (St.) a village of Viennois, a ter- 
ntory belonging to the Lower Delphinate, in the 
government of Dauphiny, in France, It lies be- 
tween two mountains, and owes its origin to the 
celebrated abbey, which is the principal and only 


ſoundation of the order of, St. Antony in this 
country. In the year 1561 it was demoliſhed by | 


the Hugenots; but afterwards repaired, 
ANTONIN, (St.) a little town of the lower 


marches of Rouergue, in the ſubdiviſion of that 


name, belonging to Guyenne Proper, in France, 


on the river Aveyrou, and has a — * and two | 


convents, - The principal trade whic 


the inhabi- 
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wan drive is in fakten, and fine large flu. 


- Acra, See AkeaA. 


the We 


rains, which damage the walls, and 


A 
ANTONIO, (St.) a ſinall place of Biſcay 
Proper, a ſubdiviſion of the province of Biſcay, 


in Spain, ſituated on the fea, and has a harbour 


near à mountain of the ſame name. | 
ANTONIO, a mean place belonging to the 
duchy of Maſſa and Carrara, in Uppep Italy, ſub- 


ject to the hereditary prince of Modena. 


ANTONIO, after Simon had deftroyed Mount 
He built forrificattons round 
the mountain on which the temple ſtood, to ſecure 
it — ye from the heathens, within which he 
built a houſe to live in, which houſe ſeems to be the 
fame that Hyrcanus made the caftle Haris, whers 
he and his ſucceſſors of the Aſmonean family 
dwelt and kept their court, and here laid up the 
pontifical ſtole, or ſacred robes of the high prieſt, 
which continued to be done” till Herod was made 
king of Judea ; who, having obſerved the convenis 
ence of this place, built a very ſtrong fortrefs/upor 
it, and called it Antonio, in compliment to Marcus 
Antoninus, the triumvir, who at that time governed 
the Eaſtern provinces of the Roman empire. St. 


Paul made his ſpeech to the Jews, who bad at- 


tempted to kill him, from the ſteps which led up 
the mountain to the fortreſs, and which is - 
ed in Acts, chap. xxii. This fortreſs was deſtroy- 
ed at the total deſttuctioa of Jeruſalem, by Titus. 
ANTONIO (St.) one of the Cape de Verd 
iſlands, on the Weſtern coaſts of Africa, 15 miles 
from St Vincent, It is full of high mountains, 


from whence proceed ſtreams of excellent water, 


which render the land very fruitful, The princi⸗ 
pal town is ſeated among the mountains, and there 
are alſo ſome villages. Lon. O. 26. E. Lat. 18. 


10. N. | | | 

ANTONIO (St), a Dutch fort in Axim, on 
the Gold-coaftof Africa. It ſtands on a high rock, 
which projects into the ſea in form of a peninſula; 
and is fo environed by rocks and — — $ ſhoals 
as to be incaceffible to an enemy but by land, 
where it is fortified by a parapet, draw - bridge, and 
two batteries of heavy cannon; Befides this it hag 
a battery towards the ſea. The three batteries con- 
fiſt of 24 cannon. Its form is triangular; the 
building is neat, ſtrong, and commodious for the 
extent, that being but ſmall, on account of the 
narrowneſs of the rock on which it is built. The 


garriſon is uſually compoſed of 25 white men, and 


an equal number of negroes, under the command 

of a ſerjeant. It is maintained at the expeiice of 

R-Tndis Op any $ and, when well ſtored 
ques 


with proviſions, is capable of making a long de- 


fence againſt any number of negrots. It is, how- 
ever, as well as alt other forts on this coaſt, liable- 


to inconveniencies from the heavy and continual 
render fre- 
- --© quent 


* 


— —— at 
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quent reparations neceſſary. This obliges the 9 RKillallagh. This county ſends ten members to the 
Dutch always to keep ready a quantity of lime or Y Iriſh parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
cement — of calcined oyſter-ſh of which Q two for each of the towns of Liſburn, Belfa „An- 

the coaſt produces great numbers. 0 trim, and Landalſtown, — 
his ſettlement was firſt founded by the Portu- ( The large inland lake in this county called Lough. 
gueſe during the reign of Emanuel. They fixed 0 neagh, is remarkable for turning wood into ſtone; 
t firſt upon a ſmall point; where finding them- for ſuch ſort of trified wood is frequently- to be 
ſelves inſecure, they built the fort where it now 5 met with on its ſhore, and in no part of that wood 
ſtands, They were driven out by the Dutch in 3 is obſerved any external additament or accretion of 
1642 ; and, upon the concluſion of a peace with Z matter joined to or ſettled upon it, but the heart 
the States-General, the fort remained by treaty in # and grain of the wood continue ftill the ſame: ſo 
the hands of the. Dutch Weſt-India Company, Y that all the tranſmutation is made with regard to 
the gravity and thickneſs of the wood, the lapi. 


j 
' 
© who have kept poſſeſſion of it ever fince. whe 
- ANTON>-KLOSTER, St. in Ruſſian An- Q deous particles having prevaded and quite filled the 
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tonowſkoi Gorka, 1. e. the convent of St. Antony. Q- pores of its ſubſtance, In the Hamburgh maga- 


It belongs to the circle of N and govern- zine may be ſeen a curious diſſertaion relating to 
ment of Great Novogrod, in Ruſſia, and is ſitu- the petrefactions of Lough - neagh, written by M. 


ated about two werſts from the town of Novogrod, : 
upon the river Wolchow, and is the principal foun- 
dation in this country, Its founder, St. Antony, 
died and was buried here in the year 1147: and a 
mill - ſtone is ſhewn in this convent, upon which, % 
according to the account of his votaries, he tra- 
velled hither from Rome; beſides a cabbage, by \ 
which he is faid to have ſupported himſelf during C 
his whole journey, and yet it continued entire iu ( 
his hand. Here alſo is . his monument. ) the horizon, and ſo cloſe to one another, that the 
\  ANTRAIN, or ExTz Ain, in Latin Interam- 5 blade of a knife can hardly be put in between 
nus, or Antranum, a ſmall town belonging to the 6 them. The greateſt part of theſe pillars are of a 
' 


Simon. N 

On the coaſt of this county, as one comes from 
that of Londonderry, is a remarkable pile of rocks, 
which the country people fondly fancy to have 
been the works of giants; and for that reaſon it is 
called the Giants-cauſeway. It is cighty feet 
broad, and twenty feet high, above the reſt of the 
ſtrand, conſiſting of many thouſand pillars, which 
ſtand moſt of them perpendicularly to the plane of 


diſtrict of Donzivis, ſituated, according to Buſ- & pentagonal or hexagonal figure; ſome heptagonal 
ching. in the mewn: of Nivernois; but the and octogonal, and yet almoſt every one of them 
- Geographical Syſtem, together with our maps, is irregular, none of their ſides being of equal 
make it a town of the biſhopric of Rennes, in Up- ; 
per Britany, in France, on the borders ef Nor- 
mandy, 15 miles ſouth of Avranches, and lying 
on the river Ceneſnon, 4 leagues from Dol to the 
north, as many from Fougeres to the ſouth, and 
8 from Rennes. It is ſurrounded, according to 
Buſching, with a lake; and is the ſeat of a caſtel- 
1 t. 48, 22, N. Long. 1, 26, W. 
ANTRIM, county of, the moſt N. E. in Ire- 


breadth, They are from 15 to 24 igches dia- 
meter, and confift of ſeveral joints of different 
heights; one of them always concave, and the 
other convex in the middle. With regard to compo- 
ſition and figure, the ſtones pretty much reſemble 
the entrochos and aſtroites, or lapis ſtellaris, and 
they come the neareſt to the lapis baſanus or baſal- 
tus. Vet ſome take them to be a a kind of marble. 
When ſtruck with another ſtone or an iron- bat, 


land, bounded by that of Londonderry on the weſt, nothing reſemble more the ſmell of burnt hom, 
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from which it is ſeparated by the river Banne; by * than the ſtrong offenſive one which they emit. On 

part of Armagh on the ſouth, by the county of this coaſt are many other ſuch pillars, But what- 

Down on the S. E. by the Deucaledonian ocean Y ever the country people may imagine, this cauſe- 

on the north, and by St, George's channel on the 1 way is evidently the work of nature, and runs from 

eaſt. It is one of the ten counties comprehended Q the bottom of a high hill into the northern ocean, 

in the province of Ulſter; is 46 miles long, and Q'no body knows how far. At low water, it is v. 

' 
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27 broad; but of unequal. dimenſions: both ways. fible at leaſt 600 feet in length, the breadth in it 
The acres it contains are reckoned at about 6 wideſt part being 240 feet, and in the narroweſt 120. 
383, 00. The ſoil, is pretty fruitful, and popu- F The height in — places is 36 fee, and in others 
Jous, moſtly inhabited by Proteſtants ; though en- & about 15. The curious may ſee the account 
 cumbered with many large hogs and marſhes, par- this cauſeway at large. by Mr, Molineux, * 
ther with on accurate draught of it, in the F. 
-loſophical Tranſactions of London, Numb. 233 


' ticularly towards the north. Antrim is ſubdivided + 


| into the following 9 baronies or ſmaller diſtricts, > 
namely, Bally-Cary, Dunlace, Kilconway, Tome, Y and 241: and in page 518 of Lowthorp's Abridge 
Antrim, Glenarm, Carickfergus, Belfaſt, and N ment, vol. II. Hence the curious grographet 
ä a ; | . 
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may have abundant matter for uſeful diſquiſition ; 
and, among other problems, determine whether this 
rock in Antrim might not formerly have joined the 
oppoſite coaſt of Galloway or Kintyre, in Scotland, 
to Ireland, as it is the general opinion among phi- 
loſophers that Calais and Dover were at ſome time 
one continued tract of — land, till a diſruption by 
an earthquake, or rather the violence of the ſea, had 

dually abraded the intermediate iſthmus, where 
now runs the Pas de Calais, or Dover-ſtrait. And 
it is to he obſerved, that the diſtance between Port 


Patrick in Scotland, and Carrickfergus in Ireland, 
is leſs, or much the ſame as that between Dover and 
Calais: and thus all Europe may at laſt be found 
to have been at ſome time one great continent ; and 
conſequently the peopling of its different parts 
weſtward be the more readily accounted for, 
ANTRIM, a thriving little place belonging to 
the county of the ſame name, and province of UE 
ſer, in Ireland, is a corporation and market-town, 
and the capital of Antrim, ſending two members to 
the Iriſh parliament. It is pleaſantly fituated at 
the north end of Lough-neagh, upon both ſides of 
that called the Six-mile water, joined by a hand- 
ſome bridge. In this river is a harbour or pier only 
for boats. It lies 13 miles weſt of Carrickfergus. 
Lat. 54, 45, N. Long: 6, 26, W. 
ANTWERP, (city of) by the natives called An- 
Anvers, and jn Latin Ant- 


werpen, by the French 
It is the capital of the 


verpia, or Andoverpum. 


marquiſate of the ſame name, or improperly the 


marquiſate of the Holy Empire, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. See MARQUISATE. It ſtands in a 
low and fenny ground, on the eaſt ſhore of the 
Scheld, and is ſurrounded by the province of Bra- 
dant. The city is built in form of a creſcent on 
the river, which is here 20 feet deep. It is 400 
yards in breadth; ſo that veſſels of burthen can 
come up to the quay, and canals are cut through the 
town from the river, up which ſmall veſſels may be 
brought to their very doors. The city is ſurround- 
ed with a fine wall, planted; on each fide of it with 
rows of trees, and walks between them broad enough 
for two coaches to go a- breaſt: ſo that one cannot 
imagine a more delightful proſpect than in walking 
round theſe walls; one ſees at every turn. freſh ob- 
jects of boroughs, towns, villages, country-ſeats, 
and, in ſhort, the whole country round, finely plant- 
ed with trees. , 1 1 
In this city are 22 public 1 212 ſtreets, . 
ow and back-ways are no doubt included) all 
raight, broad, and the houſes built high ; the an- 
tiquity of which even adds to their beauty, as-ſhew- 
ing what the city was at its firſt erection. Moſt of 
the houſes have court-yards - or areas within, and 
gardens behind. The principal ſtreet in Antwerp 
is called Mere, being well-paved, and ſo broad that 
ix coaches may go a-breaſt in it, and the houſes are 
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Ooſterlingen, which was built when the 
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A N 
generally of free-ſtone. At the head of the Mere 


is a fine braſs crucifix, 33 feet high, on a marble 
pedeſtal, which was erected in the year 1633. Join- 
ing to this ſtreet is the exchange for merchants, 
from which Sir Thomas Greſham took the model 
of the Royal-exchange he erected in London; as 
did alſo the burghers of Amfterdam that of theirs, 
built in this laſt-mentioned city. The exchange 
of Antwetp has 4 ſpacious gates oppoſite to one 
another, and always open, I he walks round it are 
ſupported by 43 pillars of blue marble, all engraved; 
but not two of them alike. - This exchange is 180 
feet long and 140 broad. Underneath are yaults or 
magazines, well ſtored with merchants goods; and 
above is an academy for painting, ſculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the mathematics. The building of 
this exchange coſt the city of Antwerp 300,000 
crowns; and indeed, upwards of 200 years ago, 
Antwerp was the greateſt emporium or trading port 
on this ſide Europe; ſhips of the greateſt burthen 
coming up to its quays, on the banks of the Scheld, 
as they do on the I hames at London, But upon 
the. Seven United Provinces of. Holland being de- 
clared a free ſtate, and the navigation of the Scheld 
yielded to them by Spain, they built fort Lillo, 
about 7 miles below Antwerp, and on the narroweſt 
part ot the riyer, in order to hinder all ſhips from 
coming up, except ſuch as paid them cuſtom. And 
as F king, in the province of Zealand, is fituated 
at the mouth of the river, the Dutch took effectual 
care to render the paſſage that way. impracticable : 
ſo that now the trade has removed from Antwerp. 
to Amſterdam, a town formerly very inconſidera- 


ble (See AMSTERDAN) but now one of the moſt 


flouriſhing in Europe for commerce. This loſs of 


their trade put the merchants of Antwerp upon 


turning their heads to jewelling, painting, and bank- 
ing; all which, particularly the laſt article, they 
have continued to this day. in the higheſt perfection; 
for bills of exchange may be negociated here for 
any ſum, and to any part of Europe. And in 
queen Anne's war, the two brothers, De Koning, 
paid, the one the army of France, and the other 
that of the Confederates. On the Scheld, about 6 
miles below Antwerp, is fort St. Mary, belonging 
to the houſe of Auſtria. | 

The great market-place, in which ſtands the 


town-houſe, is very ſpacious, and the ſcene of all 


public executions. In the year 1713 about 29, 
houſes were pulled down, in order to widen this 
place, and render it the more beautiful. The town- 
houſe is a very. good piece of architecture, and a 
large ſtructure of free-ſtone, with a fine frontiſ- 
piece, decorated with a variety of Ratues, a cupola, 
and an eagle at top. The houſe of the Hanſe-towns, 
for the conveniency of the Eaſtern merchants from 
the Baltic, called Eaſterlings, and in the Flemiſh-. 
trade of 
Antwerp. 
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| —— building of ſtone 230 feet, with magazines 
in the upper part for dry goods, and cellars below 
for wet. In the middle tory, which has a gallery 
quite round the ſquare, are 300 lodging-rgoms for 
metchants : but now it is turned into : horſe-bar- 
rack, the cellars of which ſerve for ſtables, and the 


rooms above for hay-lofts. | 
At _—_ are ſeven gates, from each of which 
runs a long fireet, terminating at the cathedral, 


about the middle of the city. On the top of the 


gate Which leads to the quay ftands the ftatue of a 


giant with a gauntlet in bis hand, and ina throwing 
attitude And hence the origin, they ſay, of the 
name of this city; for the Antwerpers pretend, by 
avery high ſtram of derivation, that a giant, named 
Antigen, lived here, and cut off the hands of every 
Nranger that fell in his way, and threw them into 
the river, weypen ſignifying to throw or fling, and 


ant, or hart, a hand; the very mention of which 


may ſeem to ſhew the ridiculouſueſs of this and 
many other etymologies. This gate, as well as ſe- 


veral others in this city, were defigned by the fa- 


Mons. painter and architect Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
"who was a native of Antwerp, and interred in St. 
James's church here, nee 

The markets of Antwerp are at a proper diſtance 
from one another, each having a particular ſquare 
or market-place. The fiſh-market by the river is 


teeth Nobriſhed, namely, In the year 1568, is a 


very Tpacious ; but the moſt curious among them 


all is the Friday-market, as they call it ; where, on 
every Friday, all forts of honſchold-goods, pictures, 
and je wels are fold by auction, and often at a very 
cheap rate; pictures having been ſold there for a 
crown a· piece, the frames of which alone coſt double 
that price. The reaſon for this is, that, upon any 


Per ſon's dying. who leaves a family of children, his 


pictures are all ſent to the Fridays - market, and the 
money ariſin 
among — 


- - _ No city in all the Netherlands has fo many 
Churches and fuch fine ſtructures as thoſe of Ant- 


werp, which is the fee of a hiſhop, and a 2 
to the archbiſhop of Mechlin. The cathedral, alſo 
a parochial church, is a very grand pile, being up- 
Wards of 500 feet long, 230 broad, and 300 high. 


"The emperor, Charles V. at his public entry into 


Antwerp, faid, that it onght to 'be put in a caſe, 
and ſhewed only once a year as a rarity. Its ſpire 
10s 466 feet high, the lantern at top 151, the diameter 
of "the clock zo fect, and the circumference go. In 


its belfrey are 33 great bells and 2 chimes. This is 


a curious piece of workmanſhip, and arched at top 
Alke an imperial crown. The three principal doors 
of this cathedral are enchaſed with marble, and 
gilt The altars in it are adorned with fine paint- 
Tngs, ſome of which are by the above-mentioned 


dir Peter Rubens. The picture which repreſents 
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from their ſale is-equally divided - 
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were the ) following, kings, 
land, Francis I. of France, his uncle Ferdinand king 


- 


& NY -. 
the taking down of our Saviour from the croſs, in 
which. the figures are all as big as life, is reckoned 


a niaſter-piece. Here are alſo ſome curious pieces 


by Quintin Maſſeys, a blackſmith by trade, who 
falling in love with a painter's daughter, aſked her 
in marriage; but her father anſwered, he would ne- 
ver beſtow her in marriage on any except a painter. 
Upon this, the 'black{mith going to Italy, put him- 
helf into the Lombard. ſchool, and in a few years 
after returned a greater maſter than his ſweetheart's 
father, and married her, At the entrance into this 
cathedral he. is interred, where his effigy is put up, 
with this inſcription : 


-« Connubialis amor de Muleibre fecit Apeltem ;' 


Connubial love performs tranſactions range; 
It can a blacktmich to a painter change. 


In this cathedral it was that Philip II, king of 
Spain, after the voluntary reſignation of his father 


the emperor, Charles V. held on the 21ſt of Janu- 


ary 1555, a chapter of the order of the Golden Fleece, 
in which he created 19 new ＋ amongſt whom 
enry VIII. of Eng- 


of the Romans, Chriſtian king of Denmark, Maxi- 
milian of Bohemia, Sigiſmund of Poland, and John 
of Portugal, whoſe banners are ſtill to be ſcen 
hanging in the choir. Here ate 4 other pariſh 
churches, as St. George, St. James, whictris alſo a 
collegiate, St. Andrew, and St. Walburge, beſides 
25 colleges, nunneries, and other religious founda- 
tions. Amongſt theſe, that of. the late Jeſuits 
is looked upon as one of the fineſt in Europe. 
its pavement is all of white marble, and 1 galle- 
ries are ſupported by 56 marble columns. The 
great altar is compoſed of the ſame materials, inter- 
mixed with jaſper, porphyry, and gold ; and on 
the cieling are 38 pictures from the Liftory of the 
New Teſtament, done by Rubens. The chapel ot 
the Virgin, contiguous to it, is ſtill more magnifi- 
cent. The picture of the aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin, on the great altar, was performed by Rubens, 
and by him called his maſter- piece; round it are 6 
ſtatues of alabaſter, which repreſent the founders 
of the chapel. Some years ago this church was 
very much damaged, and the 1 beaten 
town by thunder. But it has ſince that been pret- 
ty well repaired; and is now much higher, by the 
galleries being removed. The late ſeſuits- college, 
alſo, with its library, are worth ſeeing. . 

Near the ramparts, on the banks of the river, 
ſtands the noble and rich abbey of St. Michael, 
where all ſovereign princes lodge when they pals 
this way. "The apartments are truly grand, and 
the reſectory or hall where the monks dine is as 
large and-as well-painted as that of St. George's at 


Windſor. "The monks are of the order of St. Nor- 
| : bertus, 
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vertus, archbiſhop of Magdeburg, in Germany, who 
came to — F the year 4124, and eſtabliſhed 
this order here. His pretended miracles are painted 
round the church belonging to it. 

Among the nunneries in this cit if 
one, of the order of St. Tereſa, The nuns of it 
wear no linen, eat no fleſh, and lie upon ſtraw, 
The grates are ſo diſmal that they give the place 


he rance of a priſon. . 
f Tl citadel, which is reckoned one of the ſtrong- 


in Europe, is ve lar, being an exact pen- 
— wy It — on the fouth-fide of Antwerp, on 
the banks of the Scheld, and commands the town, 
the river, and the neighbouring country. The 
erecting of this fortreſs, by order of Philip II. king 
of Spain, was the firſt check given to the trade an 
reatneſs of this city, which before was a free-port. 
t was built hy the duke of Alya, in order to keep 
the Antwerpers ih awe. It has five daſtions, which 
from the regularity of the figure of the citadel de- 
fend one another; it has double ditches, large and 
deep; and but one gate to go in and out at. The 
circuit of it may be about 2 500 paces. 

In this citadel it was that the ſaid duke of Alva 
erected a ſtatue, which occaſioned ſo much dif- 
turbance in Antwerp. 
life in complete armour, ſtanding on a pedeſtal of 
blue marble, with his battoon in one hand, and 
ſtretching the other over the city, as an emblem of 
his proteCting and having procured it peace: under 
his feet lay a monſtrous figure with two heads, re- 
preſenting the nobility. and people whom he pre- 
tended to have conquered and ſubdued. Here 
were alſo ſome other emblematical agures, as maſks, 
ſnakes, clubs, and the like, alluding to ſeveral 
events. On the fide of the pedeſtal towards the 
city was engraved the following inſcription : © To 
the honour of Philip Alvarez, de Toledo, duke of 
Alva, governor of the Netherlands, and moſt faith- 
ful ſervant of the moſt gracious king of Spain, 


Philip IL. for having * yrouen ſedition, chaſed away 


rebellion, : re-eſtabli religion, and aſſured the 
peace of thoſe provinces.” This ſtatue gave riſe 
to great confuſion, and ſo exaſperated the people, 
that, getting together on a holiday, they by ſur- 
priſe forced their way into the citadel, and tore the 
ſtatue to pieces, as they would have ſerved the duke 
himſelf had he been there in perſon 

Among the many privileges granted this city by 
its princes, one is, that any perſon born in Ant- 


werp is a Citizen, though both father and mother 


boreigners. '2 


Francis of Valois, duke of Alencon, and brother 


of king Henry III. of France, having been inſtalled 


duke of Brabant at Antwerp in the year 1582, and 


appointed governor of the Netherlands by the 
States - General, thought his authority circum- 
(cribed within too narrow limits; and to render 


is an Engliſh, 


He was repreſented to the 
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himſelf the more abſolute he reſolved ta ſurpfize 


this city, Accordingly on Jan. 17, 1583, cau 


17 companies of infantry to enter the town, he 
himſelf drew near its walls with his army, whe 
were all Frenchmen, as if only to review it. But 
the citizens having diſcovered his defign, made fo 
gallant a defence, that they drove the French out 
of Antwerp, killed about 1500 of them, amongſt 
which were about 300 noblemen, and took up- 
wards of 2000 priſoners. In that action the citi- 
zens loſt no more than 8 men. The duke of 
Alencon having thus miſcarried in his project, en- 
deayoured to excuſe himſelf to the States; but they 
would not truſt him any more: whereupon, re- 
tiring into France, he ſoon died there with grief. 

In the year 1585 the duke of Parma, governor 
of the Netherlands for the king of Spain, took 
Antwerp after a twelvemonth's ſiege, which was 
one of the moſt remarkable ever heard of; yet he 
could never have taken it, had he not thrown a 
ſtupendous bridge over the river, for the better 
carrying on of his attacks, Here he re-eſtabliſhed 
the Roman-catholics, who were but lately baniſhed 
by the Antwerpers, and reſtored the city to the 
crown of Spain. It was ſeized by the French 
upon the death of Charles II. in the year 1900: 
but though it was provided with a ſtrong garriſon, 
it 2 to the duke of Marlborough in 1706, 
in about a month's time after the memorable vic- 
tory which was obtained over the French at Ra- 
millies, and without waiting for a fiege. After 
Ghent and Bruges had been betrayed to the French, 
they attempted alſo this city; but they miſcarried 
in their deſign. 

The juriſckction or tertitory of Antwerp includes 
the following cities and great towns, viz. Liere, 
Herentals, Hoogſtrate, Turnhout, and Goel : be- 
ſides which are many conſiderable yillages and 
boroughs, called liberties ; ap, Mol, Aren- 
donk, Borgerhout, &c. Many of theſe, though 
not walled, are equal to ſome cities, from the great 
number of their churches, the houſes and i 1— 
tants which they contain. | 

The city of Antwerp lies 25 miles N. of Bruf. 
ſels, and at the ſame diſtance N. E. of Ghent, in 
Lat. 51, 8 N. Long. 4. 29, E. 0 | 

ANVER LEE HAMON, a town of France, 
in Anjou, and election of la Fleche. 

AN WEILER, a town of France, in Lower 
Alſace, ſeated on the river . above Landau. 

ANXUR7 a city of the Volſci, (Pliny, Livy) 
in Latium; called Tarracina, by the, Greeks and 
Latins : now Terrracina; fituated on an eminence 
(Livy, Horace, Sil. Italicus). Anxuras, a citizen 
of Anxur (Livy). And the epithet, Anxuras, a 
name of Jupiter, worſhipped without a beard at 
Anxur (Virgil). Though others read Axurus or Ax 
yrus, without a razor. E. Long. 14, 5, Lat. 4r, 1. 

I, ANZERMIA, 


- 
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_ ANZERMA, a ſmall city of Popayan, a king- 
dom of South-America ; fituated on the river 
Cauca, near Cape Correntes, about 50 leagues 
from Popayan city to the north, and 12 from 
Calamanta to the ſouth. 

ANZI, a ſmall place belonging to the Baſilicate, 
a, province of the kingdom of Naples, in - Lower 
Italy; and has the title of a marquiſate. | 
_ ANZICO, or Axx1co, kingdom of, belonging 
to Congo or Lower-Guinea, in Africa, The inha- 
bitants are called Anzichi, and governed by one 
| ſupreme monarch, who has many petty kings 

under him. It is ſituated weſtward of the king- 
dom of Loango, and is the country of the Jagas. 
Their boundaries ta the north-eaſt and ſouth can- 
not be well aſcertained. The inhabitants are very 
ſtrong and nimble; and, making but little account 
of lite, are hereby remarkably intrepid in all their 
attempts. They are an open and ſincere people, 


and entirely unacquainted with frauds and deceit ; 
daut they are of a very barbarous diſpoſition, They 


do not till the ground, have no property, nor ſet- 
tled habitation; but, like the Arabs, wander from 
place to place, and live by plunder. They go and 
trade in the kingdom of Angola, whither they 
carry flaves from their own /country and from 
Nubia, exchanging them for ſalt, glaſs-beads, ſilk, 
| knives, and other ſmall wares. Th 

tiplicity of idols, every one having his own parti- 
cular deity. / ; - 
AORNI, (in Ethiopia) as the Abaſſines call 


them, are rugged rocks of ſuch incredible height 9 


that the Alps and Pyrennees are but low hills in 
compariſon of them. Curtius relates, that the In- 
dians called a famous rock in their country Aornes, 
as being above the flight of a bird. But that 
author miſtakes the etymology, fince the word 
cannot be looked upon of Greek extraction. A- 
mong the mountains in Abaſſia, and in the plains, 


ariſe ſeveral rocks of various forms, ſome reſem- 


- bling towers and pyramids. © . 

AORNUS, the rock in India, above- mentioned 
by Curtius, and which Alexander the Great be- 
- fieged. and took; it is recorded to be 200 furlongs 
in circumference and eleven high. The way lead- 


ing to it artificial and very. narrow; yet on the 5 


top was a fine plain, part arable land and part co- 
vered with wobd, with a fountain of excellent 
- water. It is ſaid Alexander became maſter of it h 
treachery, being ſhewn the private way of af 
*cending it. 394 

AORTE, or Ux r, viſcounty of, a ſmall diſtrict 


Gaſcony; . belonging to the government of Guy- 
enne and Gaſcony in France. It has its ſecond 
name from Urt, which at preſent is only a little 

obſcure village. The principal place in it is Piere- 
A ; A 


x 


_ cipality of Piemont, in Upper Italy; is bounded 
the north by Valais, on the — in 


each of which anciently, that is after the expulſion 


ey have a mul- - $ 


) II. in the year r238. 


AV ASTA, the capital of the duchy of the ſas 


dellus Staſiellus, a famous leader of the Salafl, 
) -who is faid to have founded it. Auguſtus added 


of Landes, or Lannes, one of the ſubdiviſions of & ' ſoldiers: It. is fituated on the river Duria, or Do. 


$1: 
AOSTA, or AovsTe, duchy of, in Italian 
Ducato d'Aoſta, or di Avoſta: in Latin Auguſtinus 
Ducatus. It is a ſubdiviſion belonging to the prin. 


| by the lordſhip 
of Vercelli and the valleys of Seſia, on the ſouth 
by Maurienne, and on the weſt by Savoy and 

aucigny. - Its ancient inhabitants were the Salaſi, 
a brave people, of Celtic extraction, who oppoſed 
the incurſions of the Romans into Gaul with great 
valour, till they were overcome by Terentius 
Varro, the Roman General. The preſent name 
of Aoſta and Aouſte is only a corruption of the 
ancient name of its 4 which the Roman: 
called Auguſta Salaſiorum, and Auguſta Prztoria 
or Prætoriana. The foil is fruitful, though the 
country be wholly mountainous. It includes ſeven 
pleaſant valleys, into which it is generally divided: 


$63 e 


of the Romans, was a diſtin canton, and had its 
own magiſtrates; till in proceſs of time one part 
of the country fell into the hands of the marquis 
of Suſa : and the biſhops-of Aouſte became lords 
and proprietors of the reſt, under the ſovereignty 
of the emperor of Germany. Aoufte was « 
wards united to Savoy by the marriage of Adelaide, 
marchioneſs and heireſs of Suſa, to Amadæus ll. 
count of Savoy, together with the marquiſate of 
Suſa and duchy of Turin : both which were after- 
wards raiſed to a duchy by the emperor Frederic 


On the confines of Savoy lies the little mount 
St. Bernard; and on thoſe of the country of the 
Waldenſes is the great mount St. Bernard (ancient- 
ly called Mons Jovis), over which the road leads 
into this country. And for this reaſon alſo ther 
has been built upon each of theſe mountains a con» 
vent, or, as others call it, an hoſpital, the better to 
accommedate travellers who go that way. The 
river Doria Baltea has its ſource in this country, 
and runs through the middle of it. 

AOUSTA, AvosTa, or AovsTE, corrupty 


name, in Piemont, in Upper Italy. It is com- 
monly thought to Have had its Latin name c 
Auguſta from the emperor Auguſtus, who erectel 
it into a Roman colony: but before that time 
is ſuppoſed to have been called Cordella, from Cor: 


the title of Prætoriana to that of Auguſta, on 2 
count of, his ſettling in it 3000 of his Pretori 


ria Baltea, at the foot of the Alps. Here are {ti 

to be ſeen the noble remains of Roman antiquities, 

according to ſome travellers, thoſe of an armpit 

theatre; to others, particularly Miſſon, the ruins 

of a palace; but others, more probably, of rs 
; . ump 


\ 
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Mal arch; raiſed to the honour of the aforeſaid 


recur in memory of the victory he obtained 


over the inhabitants of the Alps; though ſome in- 


accurate writers = from thence placed it at 
bia near Monacho. | | 

2 alſo mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Itinerary, as the firſt town of Italy, from which 
they took the diſtances of places, as they travelled 
farther into it; and more particularly, as bein 

Gtoated on the banks of the Duria, ſand o 
which, when taken out by the ancient Salaſſi, and 
waſhed by means of a great number of channels cut 
out from that river, yielded ſome gold ; and hence 
its name of Doria. In Pliny's time were two 
rivers of this name; and they till retain the ſame ; 


the one, on which Aouſte is built, was ſtiled the 


Greater; and the other, which runs into the Pie- 


mont, and empties itſelf into the Po, was called 


the Leſs. + jp 
This city is now the reſidence of a biſhop, under 
the archbiſhop of Monſtier, belonging to the Fa- 
rentaiſe, in Savoy. It was taken, with many more 
places in Savoy, by the French in 1704: but now 
all theſe, and the duchy of Aouſte, are ſubje to. 
the king of Sardinia. It lies about 10 miles from 
the ry. To of the Milaneſe, 25 N.E. * gain 
and 50 N. from Turin, in Lat. 45, 38, N. Long. 


7, 25, E. . 2 
| APACHES, or ApACt, a numerous and war- 
like nation, which nearly ſurround all the count 

of New Mexico, properly Io called, in Nort 

America. Ser NEW Mex1co. Their country is 
very large. They are all idolaters, and live under 
the government of their cacique, having ſeveral 


ſtrong holds in the mountains. war 
AFALVA, or /APAFIFALVA, a 7 vil- 
ge belonging to the county of Dobok, which is 
a ſubdiviſion of the ſeven counties, comprehen- 
ding the "weſt part of Tranſylvania, in the king- 
dom of Hungary. e 
APAL COLA, the river that is the boun- 
dary between Eaſt and Weſt Florida, which riſes 
in Carolina, and falls into the Apalachian- bay, 
near St, George's iſle and Cape St, Blaze. 
APALACHY A, the name of 'a town and bar- 
bour in Florida, 30 leagues eaſt of Penſacola, and 
the ſame weſt from the tiver Del Spiritu Sante, 
which falls into the Gulf of Mexico, at the N. W, 
end of the peninſula of Florida: on both ſides of 
1 5 the ſeveral nations called the Apalachian 
„ g 9 ? 1 
APALACHES, 'AraLacurtts, or APALA- 
CHIANS, a nation of favages, in Weſt-Florida, North 
ica, towards the mountains of the ſame 
name, or Apalachi. The kingdom of the Apala- 
$ contaitis ſeveral” ſmall provinces, of which 
ſome are in a fine valley, bounded to the eaſt and 
north by a log ridge of the Apalachian mountains 
Vox. I. — No. 11. 
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y tioned, was built and c 


. Cyzicum, 


A P 
on the ſouth by the province of Tagoueſta, the in- 
habitants of which are very cruel and barbarous; 
on the weſt by the river 
Spaniards call Spirito Santo, The moſt conſide - 
rable of the valley-provinces is Bemarin or Ber- 
marin, in which lies Melitot, the capital of the 
country, where the king keeps his court, and 
is acknowledged as ſoyereign by the particular 
chiefs of the other, called Paracouſſes. 
try is good and fertile, and the inhabitants open- 
hearted ; their arms are bows and arrows, clubs. 
lings, and long javelins, which they throw with 
their hands when they have emptied their quivers. 
APALACHIAN Mountains of North America. 
Theſe, give name to a count 
Britiſh plantations there. ey are fituated be- 
tween Lat. 30 and 40, N. and run in a parallel 
line with the Atlantic: ocean, and about 1 50 miles 


APALHAHO,a ſmall town in the province of Alen- 


diſtant from it; 


tejo, Ali containing about 1200 inhabitants. 
APA 


or Ar AM, anciently Apamea Ci- 
botos. It is ſituated in Phrygia Major, a province 
of Aſiatic Turky, upon the river Mzander, a lit- 
tle above | 
was formerly one of the maſt conſiderable cities in 
Aſia Minor, and 
aroſe out of the ruins of the ancient Celene, whoſe 
inhabitants were tranſplanted thither by Seleucus,” 
who gave it the name of Apamea, from that of 
his wife. And if he was. not its founder, he at 
leaſt greatly beautified. and enriched it; but it is 


now gone to decay, and is, but thinly inhabited. 


It.lies 80 miles from Synnada to the ſouth, and 
about 100 from Laodicea to the welt, in Lat,” 29, 
50, N. Long, 59, 50, E. 


APAMEA, or MA, an .archiepiſcapal city 


of Bithynia, in Aſiatic Turky, nom called Myrica 
by the Turks, and is ſeated on the Propontis to- 
wards the gulph of Polmeire, between Byrſa and 
t. 49 56, N. Long. 56, 50% E. 
APAME A, alſo called Mi ANA, a town of Me- 
dia, on the confines of Parthia. Of the ſame 
name are likewiſe two other towns in Meſo 
tamia ; the one upon the Euphrates, and the other 


upon the Tygris..,  ...... W 
APAMEA. a city of Cœlo- Syria, a ſubdiviſion 


« © 


by the ſame, name in FRrygia bove men- 


of 35 in Aſiatic Turky. This, as well as that 
call 
ſo by 


Nica- 


nor, and this,in.honour of his mother. It is now 


- AS. FA.” > I 


Fff 


called Hama or Aman by the Greeks, and is fitu- 
ated on the river Orontes ; and, though above half 
ruined, it is ſtill much larger than Emeſa, another 
conſiderable city of Syria. It is almoſt ſurrounded 
with a deep ditch. formed by the, riyer, rendering 
the gardens delightful ; yet ſo as to have no com- 
munication with the land, but by a narrow — 

t. 


lying weſt of the 


- Hitanachi, which the 


Ihe coun- 


the junction of the Marſias with it. This 
the ſee of an archbiſhop; and it 


_ 


. = 


Ir ſtands on a pleaſant hill, 'in the midſt of a 


_ » plain, which is encompaſſed with other hills, and 


extremely fertile in all ſorts of grain and fruits. 
The 'neighbouring fields for a great many miles 
abound in paſturage, which the kings of Syria for- 
merly reſerved for their own horſes, and Seleucus 
fed in its territory 500 elephants. And though 
this city is now much decayed, one half of it 
being gone to ruin, yet, next to Aleppo, it is the 
moſt populous in all Soria. It is noted for having 
been governed by its o-wu kings till the coming of 
Pompey into Syria; and near it the brave' Zeno- 
bia, queen of Palmyra, was oyerthrown by the 
emperor Aurelius, who led her in triumph at Rome, 
loaded with ſach a weight of jewels that ſhe ſunk 
under them. Apamea was very early erected into 
nan epiſcopal ſee, many of whoſe prelates ſuffered 
martyrdom. ' One of theſe, called Thomas, by his 
addreſs and prudence, preſerved the city from the 
arms of Coſroes, king of Perſia. In Apamea are 
ſtill ſeyeral noble edifices, public and private, all 
built of large ſquare ſtones, black and white, and 
| Intermixed. The caſtle, which commands the. 
town and the plain, thongh it has run to decay, is 
large and ftrongly built of the ſame materials; and 
it ſtands upon an eminence at one end of the city, 
on the Ofontes, being furrounded with à wide 
wet "ditch cut into the rock. The city, which at 
preſent extends itſelf leſs towards the hills, and 
more upon the plain than formerly, is every where 
ache by the ſaid river, which runs quite acroſs 
it; and, by means of a machine with 18 large 
wheels, turned by its ftream, is conveyed by chan- 
nels and aqueducts into every part of it, and into 
the gardens that are without, and oppoſite to the 
caſtle. Near the river is à grand moſque, partly 
ſurrounded. with a ſpacious garden, and before its 
front ſtands a ſtately marble column, adorned with 
baſs-reliefs of exquiſite workmanſhip, repreſenting 
Human res, beaſts, birds, flowers, &c, Apa- 
mea was formerly governed by a ſimple comman- 

dant, who had a 
bas now. a. baſhaw, whoſe government is pretty 
_ Extenſiye. It lies about 60 miles almoſt ſouth of 


A 


ſoldiers under him: but it 


- Antioch, 80 north of Damaſcus, and about 90 


from Aleppo,” in Lat. 34, 5, N. Long. 38, 3o, E. 
AA ORMIA, a town on the 4 85 an- 
torin, in the Mediterranean, or Candian-ſea, in 
European Turky. Near it is a ſpacious har- 


bour in the form of a half- moon: but as its bot- 


tom is unfathomable,  yeſſels. cannot lie at anchor 


in it. Lat. 36, 18, N. Long. 25, 29, KE. 
© APANTA, a province belonging to the conti- 
nent of South America. It lies between the lake 


of Parino and the river of the Amazons. The 
country of the Apantes, Texeira affirms, extends 
itſelf on the other ſide of the faid river to the weſt 


of the proyince of Corop a. 
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rable in all Italy. 
n of W. 


- the different parts in which the 


Ne 
_ APARLA, 2 province of Peru, in South Ame. 
rica, near the river of the Amazons, towards that 


| part here it receives the Curavaya to the north of 


: 


the province of Pacomoro. On the other ſide, to 


the welt, "lies the country called Canella. 
APATI, a pretty large village belonging to the 
territory of the Jazyges or Philiſtes, which is a ſub- 
diviſion of the circle, on this fide the Theiſs, in 
Upper Hungary. It looks Jike a little town, and 


is fituated'in a country abounding with corn and 


ure. | 

APEE, one of the Hebrides, in the South-ſc, 
now Malicollo. See MAaiicoLLo, 

APEN, a diſtrict in the county of Oldenbury, 
in which are the churches of Apen and Weſterſted. 
and the fort of Apen, which has a commandant, 
and was 988 fortified by count Antony I. 1550. 

APENN Mountains, in Latin Montes Ape. 4 
nini. Theſe, with the Alps, are the moſt conſide- 
They begin at Savona, in the 
dominions of the Genoeſe, and not far from their 
capital, where they join the Alps, called Alpes 
Maritimi; whenee, running through Italy, which 
they almoſt divide into two equal parts, they 
form a long ridge of mountains, extending them- 
ſelves like a bow, as far as the ſtrait which parts 


Italy from the iſland, of Sicily, Near the Apen- 


nine mountains, is the famous volcano of Veſu- 
vius, about five miles from Naples. - The Apen- 
nine mountains have ſeveral names,' according to 
| | lie. Between 
Linca 1 is Nes 2 onte St. Pere- 
ino, which is of a vaſt height, though not quite 
fo high as the Alps, _ — * | * 
ENRADE. See ABENRADE. | 
APES HILL. See ABWL. 
APETOUS, in Latin Apetube, a people of Bra- 
fil, in North America, near the government ef 
Puerto ro. ar 
AENEZEL. See AppENZEL. 6 
APHACA, the name of a place in Syria, ſitua- 


ted between the Heliopolis and Byblus, near Le- 


banon, (Zozimus) ; infamous for a temple of Ve- 
nus, called Aphacitis, near which was a lake, round 
which fires uſually burſt forth, and its waters were 
ſo heayy that bodies floated on them, The temple 
was. deſtroyed by Conſtantine, as being a ſchool 


of incontinence, | (Euſebius). The name is of Sy- 


riac original, ſignifying embraces. 
PHE ugntt) 


| K, acity of Paleſtine, in Aſiatic Turky, 
formerly famous for a temple of Venus, where 


her votaries gave themſelves up to all manner of 
8, 


laſciviouſneſs, as being the place in which ſhe is 
ſaid to have had the company of her- beloved 
Adonis. But it is more remarkable in ſacred writ 
for the overthrow of the Iſraelites by the Philiſtives, 
oth the (A ory 7 King Ahab ob- 
** 8 | king s PHETE, 


* 
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APHE TE, a city of Magneſia, a province of 2 
Theſſaly, in Euro 25 Turky, ſituated on the bay Y 


ealled Il Golfo del | 
gonauts put to ſea, when bound to Colchos in 
queſt of the olden fleece. L 
APHGASI, a tribe or clan of the Tartars, 
dwelling on the weſt fide of the river Wolga, to- 
wards the ſouth of the kingdom of Aftracan, in 


Afiatic Ruflia, on the Caſpian-ſea, and as far as 


the river Cupa, which falls into the Palus Meotis. 
nd theſe the Circaſhan Tartars inhabit, be- 
tween the Evxine and Caſpian ſeas. * 

APHION, or AratuM, a famous city of Ga- 
latia, a province of * Anatolia Proper, in Aſia Mi- 
nor, and Afiatic Turky. It has its name from the 
quantities of opium made in and about it, the 
whole territory N Ap crops of poppy, 
from which this drug, by the Turks called aphion, 
is extracted. The place is ſtill in a tolerable con- 
dition, though it he dirty and jll-built. Some take 
it to be the with Garabiflar, or Coraſſer, i. e. 
the black caſtle, a name given by the Turks to 
the ancient Hieropolis ad Mænandrum. It is ſitu- 
ated upon an eminence, and has an old caſtle of 
free-ſtone on à rock, ſeparated from the moun- 
tains” which Tis fouth of it, and form a ſort of 
ſemicircle: It had been formerly the patrimony 
of the great Othman, founder. of the Turkiſh mo- 
narchy. Other authors call it Carachere, and 
place it to the ſouth of Chiutya. This city was 
at firſt the ſee of a biſhop, but now that of an 
archbiſhop. It lies 35 miles from Philadelphia to 
the ſouth,” on the confines of Cairo. Lat. 39, 
4, N. Long. 32, 18, KE. 

APHRODISIA, one of the maritime towns of 
Cilicia, a province of Caramania and Aſia Minor, 
in Aſiatie Turky. Its name latinized by Pliny, 
he called Oppidum Veneris, 'or the city of Venus. 
Some of Ptolemy's interpreters call it St. 'T heo- 
doro. It is fituated eaſtward from Jotapa, and 
is oppoſite to the iſland of Cyprus. 44 

APHRODISIAS, of Aropis 1A, a city of Ca- 
ria, formerly a biſhop's ſee, under that of Stau- 
ropolis, now almoſt in ruins, and under the Turks. 
It gave birth to Alexander Aphrodifius and other 
great prelates and heretics. **. 

APHRODISIUM, a ftrong and well fortified 
town of Barbary, in the kin of Tunis, in 
Africa, ſituated on the ſea-coaft, about 20 leagues 
from Adrumetum or Mahumeta. 

APHYTE, or AypHyT1s, a city of Thrace, in 
Aſiatic * Turky; not far from Pallene, and was 
famed for an oracle of Apollo. The inhabitants 
had alſo Jupiter Ammon in high veneration. + 


APIN A, an ancient town of Italy, ſaid to have 
deen built by Diomedes, who at the ſame time 
founded Trica; both which places having been 
mined nee, gay | 


ollo ; from which place the Ar- 


e riſe to the proverb Apinz and 
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1 
Tricz, to denote trifles. And for the ſame re- 
ſen buffoons and paraſites are called Apinarii. 
APIOLA, an ancient city of Italy, which was 
taken by Lucius Tarquinius the elder ;- and with 
the plunder of it, according to Pliny,” he laid the 
foundation of the capitol at Rome. 2 
APO DISIA. See ArukoptsrAs. 
APOIGNY, a place cloſe by Seignelay, belon 
ing to the county and bailiwic of Auxerrois, a ſu 
divifion of the government of Burgundy, in France. 
Here is a mineral ſpring, the waters of which are 
cold, and of a ferruginous 8 | r 
APOLO-BAMBA, a juriſdiction, conſiſting of 
miſſionaries belonging to the Franciſcans, ſubject to 
the biſhop of Cutco ; 60 leagues from that city, 
lving in South-America, and the empire of Peru. 
Theſe conſiſt of 7 towns of Indians, newly con- 
verted. To protect theſe from the inſults of their 
idolatrous brethren, ard to give credit to the miſ- 
honaries, there is kept here a militia, under a major- 


% 


general, formed by the inhabitants of theſe towns 


and villages. | 

APOLLEDA, or Arora, u ſmall town; but 
of great antiquity, in the principality of Wiemar. 
It belonged to the Shenks, then to the Witzhomes ; 
but the laſt family becoming extinct in 1633, it 
eſcheated to the dukes of Saxony, who e it to 
the univerfiry of Jena. It was alr yed by 


fire in 1 \ 

APOLLO Promontory, (the Promontorium 
Apollinis of Pliny and Ptolemy) ſeems to anſwer 
to the Nackos of the Moors, and Cape Tennes of 
modern phy, in Numidia, or Barbary. 
APO NIA, now PiEKORO, a town of Alba-- 
nia, one of the provinces in European Turky; 
ſituated about 95 miles from chim to t 
ſouth, and meanly inhabited. There is another of 
the ſame name in Macedonia, upon the river Cha- 
brius or Cilargo, between Theſſalonica and Aphipo- 
lis, now known by that of Eriſſo. Another, called 
the Great, and ſituated in Thrace, 20 miles from 
Renkas, now in ruins, aud ſtill — the name 
of Seſpoll. A fourth in the kingdom of Barca, in 
Barbary, in Africa, with a capacious harbour; yet 
meanly inhabited, by the Arabs called Bonandrea. 
And a fifth in Aſia-Minor, which is fituated by the 
ſea-ſide, and thought to be the Aﬀos, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, with ſeveral others of leſs 


note. - To 
APOLLONIUS (Cape) is about 12 leagues to 
the ſouth of Aſſinee, on the coaſt of Guinea Pro- 


per. The natives are of a jet black, very lively, 


bold, and accuſtomed to trade; better adorned than 
their neighbours with amber-heads, copper rings, 
&c. They have all a crots or dagger cut in their 


cheek and body, to diſtinguiſh' them from thoſe of 


the neighbouring countries, whom they fteal and 


_ ſell, - A deal of ground about this cape is cleared- 


and 


9 
and ſown with Indian · corn. The coaſt from Aſſi- 


nee to this caps bears E. S. E. and is every where % 


furniſhed with great and ſmall villages. 


APOLLONIATIS; one of the provinc2s of Af 


ſyria, according to Ptolemy. hs 
* APONUS, its modern name ABANO (Which ſee), 
a hot fountain in the neighbourhood of Padua, and 
dominions'of the ſtate of Venice. Bathing in it 
cures ſeveral diſorders. The emperor Tiberius, 
ſays Suetonius, in his life ordered a lot to be thrown 
into it, from an idle repott which then prevailed} 
that ſuch an expedient would let him into the know- 
ledge of future events. 0 | 
-APPENZEL, or ArENZ EL, the thirteenth and 
laſt in order of the cantons of Swiſſerland, in La- 
tin Pagus Abbatis Cellenſis. It is alſo one of the, 
leaſt among the whole, conſiſting only of three or 
four valleys. It has the town and abbey of St. Gall 
on the north, the county of Lockenburg on the 
ſouth, part of this laſt county and the bailiwic of 
Gams, in the county of the Griſons, on the ſouth, and 
Reinthal on the eaſt Moll makes its extent each 
way to be about 18 miles; others make it 30 miles 
long and about 24 broad. It has pleaſant hills, with 
rich paſtures, covered with flocks and herds. that 
yield great quantities of milk, from which butter 
and c are made: by _ ſale — — 
+ . ticles, together with their * Os ures, 
ctr principally ſubſiſt. ey ate reckoned, 
ſays Mr. Stanyan, the rougheſt of all the Swiſs; 
aud aven the better fort among them, he, obſerves, 
aenjoy ſo few of the comſorts of life at home that 
they are very deſirous to be ſettled in ſome foreign 
ſervice. According to the charactet given of them 
in the Delves de. la Suiſſe, they are frank, ** 
not very polite ; and are of a. good ſhape and ſta- 
ture, being very luſty or ſturdyj men 
Anciently the inhabitants of | Appenzel were ſub- 
ject to ſeveral lords or counts, but afterwards theſe 
became united under the government of the abbot 
of St. Gall; till at laſt forming themſelves into a 
commonwealth, with the approbation of the empe- 
ror Rupert; they obtained their liberty from the ſanl 
abbot, partly by force of arms, and partly by dint of 
money, in the year 1408. But about three years 
after, the abbot renewing, his pretenſions to their 


country, they entered into a confedęracy with 6 f 


the other cantons, and. as producing many war- 


like men, one of which ſometimes put it is faid-a, 


whole troop of the enemy to flight, they were ad- 


mitted into the Helvetic league in the ear 1813. « 


But the abbot, provoked at this union, got the em- 
peror to proſeribe ot put them under the ban of the 


empire, and the pope to excommunicate them. Te '; 


_ latter they oppoſed a contrary, decree, baniſhing, 
5 


nate prieſts, Who 


legate, aud driving out ſome of the more obſti-, 3 
ſed to officiate, among them, X 2 2 
aud Killing others. | And being entrenched Within though only a village of Swiſſerland, is in * 
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their mountains, as ſo many ramparts, they were de- 


future in the Outer Appenzel, and the Catholics in 


commom wealth, defeated the abhot of Conſtance 
| who had joined with the abbot of St. Gall againſt 
them, in the year 1525 ; and, having expelled all the 
| nobles who oppreſſed them, they were admitted into 
the number of the cantons, as has been juſt men- 


AP 
fended from the emperor, and defied him. The ab- 
bot, farther accuſing them to the college of German 
eleCtors, obtained à decree that the other towns of 
Swiſſerland and the Upper Rhine ſhould reduce 
them: ſo that the people of Appenzel having loſt 
two battles, a peace was concluded; but it was vio. 
lated by the neighbouring nobility about four year, 
afterwards. In the mean time tlie canton, having 
gained a victory, poſſeſſed themſelves of two conti- 
guous valleys, and for a ſum of money had the em- 
peror's proſcription taken off; and, having entered 
into the aforefaid league, they were received as the 
thifteenth canton, and a part of the Helvetic re. 
public. Both Papiſts and Proteſtants however are 
now tolerated in this canton, and their magiſtrates 
are of beth religions, but the Prateſtants are the 
moſt numerous inhabitants. The canton is di- 
vided into ta communities, namely, 6 of them 
called the Inner Appenzel, lying to the eaſt, and 
near the town ; aud the other 6 called the Outer 
Appenzel, to the weſt. The Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants uſed to live in both diviſions promiſcuoully 
and peaceably enough till the year 1584; whence 
arole ſo terrible a diviſion in the country that they 
were juſt ready to murder one another. But the 
{ne year, by the mediatian of the other cantons, 
the two parties concluded a peace; by which it wa 
agreed that the Proteſtants ſhould live alone for the 


the Inner: ſo that now each have their reſpective 
chief · magiſt rute, court af juſtice, police, and bande- 
t; but in ſpirituals, as matrimonial affairs, &c. 
they both have recourſe to the biſhop of Conſtance. 
They have one general ſovereign. council of 144, 
which is compoſed of 12 perſons taken from each 
community. This country is cncompaſſed with en- 
tremely high mountains, on the conſiues of Rhæ- 
tia; and in that part of them which ſeparates il. 
canton from the Rheinthal are three fmall lakes 
abounding with aſh, ſome of which are very large. 
here are ſeveral medicinal ſprings. 
APPENZ EL, the capital of the laſt-mentioned 
canton of the ſame name in Swiſſerland. In Latin 
it is called Abbatis cella; which name it had from 
an abbot's cell built here in the 8th century, which 


MM 


Sigebert of Auſtraſia granted to the abbot of 
St. Gall = ay Real But being weary 
his tyranny, they themſelves and ſhook of 


his yoke, prigqgipally;by force of arms; they after- 
wards purchaſed his title, formed themſelves into 2 
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article.) This place, 


tioned. (See the precedi 
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dual to a city, being very rich, well inha- 
wo — large. 150 — 2 * foot of mount 
Alpfiein, on.the bank of the river Sitter, in Latin 
Sintria, - Other books of Geography place it on 
the Chur. It lies 12 miles S. of St. Gall, 25 S. E. 
of Conſtance, and 31 E. of Zurich. Lat. 47, 30, N. 


Long. 9, 1, E. 

A PERSHOVEN, a ſmall village belonging to 
the circle of Suabia, in Germany, on the river 
Kyſſel, and noted for having been the place before 
which the confederate army encamped, at the cor- 
ner of a wood, the night preceding the memorable 
battle of Hochſtet, Auguſt 2, 1704 ; in which the 
French and Bavarians were totally routed. See 
HocusTET. Lat 31, 50, N. Long. 48, 50, E. 


APPEVILLE, a marquiſate belonging to Vexin- 


Normand, a juriſdiction dr bailiwic of Upper Nor- 
mandy, in government of this laſt name, in 


France. 


© APPIAN WAY, (Via Appia) the longeſt, being 


no leſs than 350 miles, and the moſt conſiderable 
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highway in all Italy, beginning within the city of 


Rome, and at that very place where Conſtantine's 
triumphal arch is erected. From thence it led to 
Capua, paſſing by the Septizonium-of Severus, the 
Capena-gate between Tuſculum and Alba, then 
through Aricia, Algidam, the Forum Appii, Terra- 
cina Anxur, Fundi, Formiz, Minturnum, and Sin- 
neſſa. The firſt contriver of it was Appius Clau- 
dius Ceecus, when cenſor, in the year of Rome 
440, under the conſulſhip of Marcus Valerius and 


P. Decius Mus. He called it by his own name; 


and the charge was ſo great that the public trea- 
ſury was exhauſted. Notwithſtanding what Ta- 
citus ſays, that Appius cauſed this way to be 
paved from Rome to Brunduſium,” he carried it 
no farther than the city of Capua, the limits of the 
Roman dominions in thoſe days. Some authors 
write that Julius Cæſar continued it from Ca- 
744 to Benevento, and Auguſtus from this laſt city 
to that of Brunduſium, now Brindiſi. 

This road is „de enough for two chariots to 
driveupon it with eaſe, n they happen to meet; 
being about 1 5 feet broad. The torm of the ſtones 
is in general irregular, the largeſt not being above 
z feet in extent, and the ſmallett not leſs than one 

dot, and all of them about 12 inches thick; but 
to this day fo perfectly joined and cloſely connected, 
that the point of a {word cannot be thruſt between 
the junctutes. In the year of Rome 580 the cen- 
fors, Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Aulus Poſthumius Albi- 
nus, bordered this and the other highways. with 
paved ſtones (margines or gomphi) which were 
larger and higher than the aſt in order to make the 
roads ſtill more firm, and prevent their being over- 
flowed by the rain-water, either falling upon or 
running into them by the fides. Caius Gracchus 
Placed alſo on the borders of the road, particularly 
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the Via Appia, a great many ſtones ſtil larger and 
higher than the former, and about 12 feet alundex. 
Thele tones, called cippi, were of ſingular yſe tp 
tired travellers to fit and reſt on, or wearied porters : 
to unload their burthens and take breath; and even 
to riders, who in thoſe days had no ſtirrups, for diſ- 
mount ing or remounting their horſes. He likewiſe 
cauſed to he erected on each fide of the road, and 
from mile to mile, that is, at the diſtance of 1000 
paces, {mall pillars, with numbers upon ther, ſhew- 
ing travellers what progreſs they had made in their 
Journey, and how much they had ſtill to perform. 
Theſe were ſometimes called ſignæ or notz, but 
moſt commonly milliaria or lapides. | 

What puzzles the learned is, that not one hiſte- 
rian of thoſe times has given the leaſt hint con- 
cerning the place whence was drawn that immente 
— of ſtones employed in making the ſeveral 
amous highways, namely, the Amilian, Flaminian, 
and Appian, leading from Rome, and which ſæem, 
by their entirely ſimilar colour, hardneſs, and form, 
to haye been hewn out of the ſame rock or quarry. 
Notwithſtanding the ſeveral conjectures of the 
learned on this . the difficulty ſeems inſupera- 
ble, eſpecially from the ſilence of hiſtorians. 

The reaſon why theſe celebrated roads have 
ſtood firm, and without ſinking in the leaſt for ſo 
many ages, is the ſolidity of their foundation : for 
the payement is not laid upon the bare ground, .as 
is 3 the practice at preſent; but on a layer 
of ſtone called tophus, which is naturally ſoft and 
brittle, but hardens much in the air ; and this layer 
reſts on a bed of ſand, herorghly beaten, and made 
almoſt as folid as the ſtone itlelf. WY 

That the direct road from Rome to Capug 
went croſs the Palus Pomptina, though travel- 
lers are at preſent obliged to take a long and 
round about way, by Cala Nova, Piperno, &e. is 
very plain, from ſeveral oy fragments of the an- 
cient pavement appearing lometimes in the middle 
of an inacceſſible moraſs, ſometimes ring conſi- 
derably above the furface of the waters, and at other 
times half-buried among the ruins of bridges and 


other edifices, occaſioned by great falls of water, or 


earthquakes at different times. Notwithſtandi 
theſe revolutions, which have entirely changed the . 
ancient ſuperficies of this part of Italy, between 
two or three miles on this ſide of Terracina is an ex- 
tent of about much the ſame length of this Via 
Appia, pretty entire, and level with the ground near 

it. And now and then upon each fide of the road 
are ſome of the ancient margines and cippi fill 
ſanding ; as alſo here and there many ruins of thale 
tombs, ſmall temples, and other monuments, which 
anciently yery much embelliſhed this ſtately road 
of Appius. |; [- 
_ APPLEBY, or ApvuL»y; once a flouriſhing, but 
now. a. declining borough, and an inland macket- 
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town of Weſtmoreland and though claiming the 
flirſt place, on account of its antiquity, and being 


the county-town, is not very rich nor large, and in 
both theſe reſpects much ier to Kendal : yet 
it is a neat pretty place, very agreeably ſituated 
near the river Eden, which almoſt ſurrounds it, 
and in the midſt of pleaſant corn-fields, on an ele- 
vated ſituation. Its name is a corruption of the 
ancient Aballaba, mentioned in the Notitia Imperii. 


In the time of the Romans it was a ſtation of the 


Mauri Aureliani, a band of ſoldiers ſo called, as 
having been ſent thither by the emperor Aurelian. 
King Henry I. of England gave it privileges equal 
to thoſe of York, that city's charter having been 
granted, as it is faid, in the forenoon, and the char- 
ter of this in the afternoon of the ſame day. It 


ſtill retains its ancient privileges, its charter having 


deen confirmed by king Henry II. and likewiſe by 
King Henry III. in whoſe time an exchequer was 
kept here, as alſo by the ſucceeding kings of Eng- 
Jand. In the reign of king Edward [ | 

mayor and two provoſts, who uſually ſigned all the 


public acts of the town, together with the mayor; 


though at preſent theſe officers only attend the 
mayor with two halberds. 


Had once ſheriffs of its own, as moſt cities ancient- 
ly had, fome of which ſtill retain them to this day; 

or elſe Weſtmoreland was called Applebyſhire, or 
the county of Appleby. In the 22d of Henry II. 


it was ſet on fire by the Scots; as it was again in 


- the 12tf of Richard II. In 1598 it ſuffered alſo 
P by a kind of peſtilence, which ſo depopu- 
ted it, as appears from an inſcription placed in the 


N belonging to the. ſchool-houſe, deſcribing 


oſe calamities from which, and the aforeſaid in- 


roads of the Scots, it has never yet recovered, ſo 
that during the plague the market was removed to 
Gilſhaughlin, about 4 or 5 miles from the town. 
. William, king of Scots, took Appleby and Brough, 

under Stanemore, by ſurpriſe, a little before bimf-lf 


was taken priſoner at Alnwick ; but both were af- 


terwards recovered by king John, who gave the 
caſtle-and barony of this town and borough to 
7 ors de Vipont. It is now in poſſeſſion of the 


Tuſton family, Earls of Thanet, who are heredi- 


tary ſheriffs of Weſtmoreland. 2 


- aflizes are holden here in the town-hall (the 


judges lodging in the caſtle, where formerly the 
eourt alſo fat, which is of great antiquity) which 
hall is now at the end of the bridge. At Appleby 
s one of the beſt corn-markets in all theſe northern 
parts; and indeed the whole country round it 


abounds with very rich and extenſive arable. lands. 


But the principal beauty of the town conſiſts in one 
broad ſtreet, running with an eaſy aſcent from north 


to ſouth, at the head of which ſtands the aforeſaid 


caſtle, a good ſtrong one, and belonging now to the 


it had a 


Brompton mentions 
Applebyſhire; ſo that Appleby, it is ſuppoſed, either 


"8 


earl of Thanet, being almoſt ſurrounded with the 
Eden, and with trenches where that river does not 
come. Here anciently parhaments were holden, as 
appears froin our old Engliſh ſtatutes. At the lower 
end of the town ate a church and a ſchool ; and the 


buildings in general are ancient. 


The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 


aldermen, a common-council, and ſerjeants at mace, 


Beſides, it has a jail, a town-hall, a free-ſchool, and 
hoſpital for a governeſs and 12 widows of capital 
burghers, fallen to decay; which laſt was founded in 
165:. Appleby ſtands on a great Roman military way, 
which croſſes the county from Reareroſs or De 
Stanemore on the E. to the Eden, a little below 
Perith in Cumberland, on the W. Its markets on 
Saturday are remarkable for corn, when the ſale 
begins at the tolling of a bell, and ceaſes exactly at 
the tolling of another, and laſts an hour, Its fairs 
are on October 29, on Whitſun-eve, and on Whit- 
ſun-Monday. bridge of Appleby conſiſts of 
one arch, and ſtands a little to the S. of the town, 
The water here, which looks of a remarkably black 
colour from its conſiderable depth, has a till 
courſe, the channel being narrow; but it widens 
conſiderably all along to Carliſle, where, when the 
freſhes are out, and by the addition of ſeveral 
ſtreams and ſmall rivulets on both fides, it has the 
appearance of a little ſea, and particularly near that 
city, it occupies a great deal of ground about the 
bridge. "Appleby is the only borough in Weſt- 
moreland, and ſends two repreſentatives to the 
Britiſh parliament. Appleby is ſituated 6 miles 
N. of Kirbyſteven, 10 S. E. of Penrith, 20 in the 
ſame direction from Carliſle, and! upwards of 200 
= of London, in Lat. 45, 30, N. Long. 2, 20 
APPLEDORE, alittle town or village of Black- 
burn-hundred, in the S. part of the county of Kent, 
near the river Rother; but through diſuſe it has 
loſt its market, and is now of little or no note at all. 
It lies ſomewhat to the S. of Tenderden, near the 
Wild of Kent, 54 miles from London. 
 APPLEGARTH (foreſt of) in Richmond, and 
to the northward of it, is a diſtrit in tau North 


riding of Yorkſhire, but of no great extent. 


 APPLESHAW, a village in Hampſhire, four 

miles W. of Andover, that has two fairs, on May 

23, and. Nov. by for ſheep. ; 
APPLETER WICK, a village in the W. rid- 


ing of Yorkſhire, five miles N. of Skipton, witha | 


fair on Oct. 2, for cattle and horſes. 

 APREMONT, ſituated between the rivers Mas 
and Moſelle, but not dependent either on Lorrain 
or Bar. This ſigniory, with its barony, borders on 
the bailiwic of St. Mihel, this laſt lying in that part 
of the duchy of Bar called Barrois, — is not a 
a fief of France, and is one of the oldeſt fiefs be- 


longing to the biſhopric of Mentz. But wy 
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been in the hands of ſeveral poſſeſſors, at length, 
in the 36th century, it came to the houle of 
Lorrain. 

AROSITA, (or the inacceſſible iſland) one of 
the Canaries in the Atlantic ocean, Some will 
have it to be Porto Santo, near Madeira; though 
Sanſon is of opinion that it is Iſla de San Boron- 
don, otherwiſe Ombria; and by the Spaniards of- 


ten called la Incantada e la non Tronada, 


APS, Alps, or ALBE, a ſmall village belonging 
to Lower Vivarais, in the dioeeſe of Viviers, one 
of the fourteen biſhoprics of Lower Languedoc, 
and government bf this laſt name, in France, It 
was anciently the capital of the Helvii, 

APT, ArrA, or ApTA JUL1A, a ſmall city 


belonging to the diſtrict or viguery of the ſame - 


name, in the territory of Forcalquier, belonging to 


to Upper Provence, in the government of the ſame 


name in France, It is very advantageouſly ſituated 
on the little river Calavon, where it falls into the 
Durance, and thence called Apt fur le Calavon. It 
lies near the mountains. This city was anciently 
one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable belonging 
to the Celtz, and the capital of the Vulgentes, in 
the time of the Romans. It was enlarged alſo by 


Julius Czfar, who made it a Roman colony, and 


cauſed it to be called by his own name. Apt is the 
ſeat of a bailiwic called Viguerie, and of a collec- 
tion; alſo the ſee of a biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf 
Prince of Apt, though he is not the lord of the 
town, but is farſt 2 to the archbiſhop of 
Aix. His predeceſſors had anciently, among other 


privileges, that of coining money; but this has 


been long ſince aboliſhed. His dioceſe includes 
33 pariſhes, he has a revenue of goco livres, and 


the tax he pays the court of Rome is 250 florins. 


The moſt ancient biſhop of Apt was St. Auſpicius 


the Martyr, who lived A. D. 92, or according to. 


others, in-162 : a wide difference in chronology.— 
Beſides the cathedral, here are two abbies and eight 
convents. This city boaſts of having in its poſ- 
ſeſſion the body of St. Anne; but with greater 


truth it may value itſelf for ſeveral remains of Ro- 


man aritiquities, particularly an amphitheatre. In 
the court of the biſhop's palace ĩs ſtill to be ſeen the 


epuzph which the emperor Adrian made on his 


horſe Borymenes, having built him a ſepulchre for 
that purpoſe, In the year 1365, a council was 
held at Apt, in order to iettie church diſcipline. 
It conſiſted of the three provinces of Arles, Aix, 
and Ambrun. The famous M. Scuderi was a na- 
tive of this place. The plums of Apt are ve 
much commended. It lies eight leagues to the N. 
and 22 miles from Avignon to the E. in Lat. 43, 50 
N. long. 8, 20, E. 8 | 

„a city in the iſle of Crete, where, 
Wenn the Sy rens loſt their wings, 
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and fell into the ſea; and being quite overpowered 
with grief, were conquered by the Muſes. 

APUA, a large and very ſtrong town of Li- 
guria, in the Genoeſe territories, in Italy, on the 
confines of Tuſcany; it is five miles from the 
ſource of the river Magra, and about four from 
the Apennine mountains, and confines of Parma. 
It is under the juriſdiction of the dukes of Tuf- 
cany, who redeemed it from the Spaniards not 
many years ago. It was anciently a fief of the 
Milaneſe. — 

APUEIS, an Indian nation of Braſil, in South 
America, Their country lies towards the ſprings 
of Rio del Janeiro, ' and bordering on the province 
called Capitania di Rio Janeiro, which the Portu- 
gueſe are at preſent maſters of. 

APULIA, AyuGLia, now Pucci, a large 
a part of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy, 
and to the eaſtward, It was once a kingdom 
of itſelf, under Roger the Norman, Charles of 
Anjou, and ſeveral other princes. It includes the 
three provinces of Capitanata, Bari, and Otranto: 
but at preſent the firſt of theſe territories is com- 
prehended under Apulia, when taken only in a 
larger ſenſe. It is fituated between the -Apennine 
mountains to the ſouth and the Adriatic- ſea to the 
north. As in Apulia, ſays baron Popowitſch, eſpe- 
cially in the provinces of the Capitanate and Bart 
above-mentioned, are but few or no mountains, 
nor ſprings or rivulets; for which reaſon the in- 
habitants are obliged to drink rain-wateroubof cif 
terns, which they have either built in their houſes, 
or which have heen erected at the public expence, 
in the open market-places. The cattle drink alſo 
rain-water out of reſervoirs, formed by nature in 
the rocky bottom. The dew, which undoubtedly, 
on account of the vicinity of the ſea, falls more 
plentifully in ſuch a hot country as this than it 
does in Grating, muſt ſerve to invigorate-and re- 
freſh the corn-lands and vineyards inſtead of rain. 
At a time of exceſſive heat they E pres 
moiſten the garden-vegetables day and night wi 
that ſaltiſh and ſtinking water, which is taken 
from the ciſterns where the cattle drink. lu the 
parts from Manfredonia, as far as Mount-Gar- 
gano, are ſprings of fine ſweet water to be met 
with. The ſea-coaſt between the towns of Man- 
fredonia and Barletta is a mere tract of ſand, which 
probably the ſea (for here it forms a bay or creek) 
has thrown up within theſe few centuries paſt. In 
ſome places the ſand lies piled up in heaps many 


- fathoms high, and upon it grows nothing but myr- 


tle- ſhrubs, and ſuch plants as ſtrike a deep root, in 
order to reach the moiſture in the ground: but 
yet the ſand has more than one way benefited 
this country, which nature has left almoſt deſolate 
and waſte, In the adjacent ſhallow ſea, or la- 
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eunet, a-conſiderable black fiſhery is carried on 
in the months of April and May. - The fiſhermen 
throw ſeveral bundles. of myrtle-boughs or ſhrubs 


into the ſea, when, upon the fiſh ſwimming to it, | 


in order to ſpawn, they are ſurrounded with nets 
arid taken. The fiſhermen broil the fiſh they catch 
-upon a fire made of dry buffalo-dung, which they 
gather on this ſandy coaſt; as no houſes are to be 
met with for a conſiderable diſtance, where their ne- 

ceſſary occaſions can be ſupplied. Herds of buffaloes 


feed. here, and lie down in the water, during the 


greateſt part of the heat of the day, and, when the 
tide flows, they tet the waves roll over their heads, 
and then ſhake the water out of their ears. In this 
traQ, eſpecially towards Barletta, are gardens and 
vineyards cultivated. The garden-plats are cover- 
ed with mvrtle-trees, ſo as not to be incommoded 
by the winds, or in order to keep off the ſand ; and 
the vegetables are nouriſhed for the moſt part by 
the ſea-water, which tranſudes to them : beſides, 
the vine-ſtocks are planted fo deep in the ſand that 
their roots ſtand in the ſalt-water ; and the ſeeds of 
garden-vegetables which are ſown here, as gourds, 
melons, and cucumbers, are fown at the ſame depth. 
The wine produced here is ſomewhat ſaltiſh, pro- 
bably from the vine-ſtocks being cut off ſhort and 
Cloſe to the ground. On the other hand, the water- 
melons of this country, which are ſo highly valued, 
and carried for ſale to the city of Naples, having 
an excellent poignancy on the palate in the heats 
of ſummer, are as ſweet as ſugar, probably from 
their having long ſtalks and a great many leaves, 
as the propereſt inſtruments for percolating their 
| Fnices. On the bay of Tarentum are likewiſe 
broad, waſte, and uninhabited tracts, conſiſting 
entirely of ſand- hills, upon which grow nothing but 
fea-jumper, with red berries, together with ſome 
other ſmall ſhrubs and plants. | 
It is divided into Apulia Daunia (ſee Car- 
TANTE), and Apulia Peucetie, now Terra di 
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Bari (ſee Bart). This laft divifion "ſtretching \ 
from the river Aufidus, now Lo Fanlo, contains 


'" theſe modern cities, Andria, Aſcoti, Bari, Bur- 


tetta, Bitonto, Bovino, Gravina, Luceria, Man- { 


fredonio, Trani, Troia, Venoſa; all which 
under their, names. | 
Apulia is a great corn-country, but exceſfively 


lee 


ſuits are the proprietors of half this province; and 
they treat the tenants with the ſame rigour as the 
Neapolitan Jords generally exerciſe towards their 
formers ; ſo that, Burnet ſays, ſometimes die 


Hot, and in ſome years all is burnt up. The fe- } 


of hunger in the moſt plentiful years ;*their corn ( 


being exported from them into Spain. | | 
A IMA, a river of Peru, in South America. 
I riſes in the province of Parinococha, at the foot 


of the Cordillera mountains de los Andes; and, 
vunaing through Cuſco, after a courſe of about 70 


) largeſt and moſt conſiderable in this country. 


| belonging 
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Spaniſh leagues, throws itſelf into the Nauxa, or 
river Maragnon, between thoſe of Albancai and 
Incai, 0 themſelves alſo into the Xauxa. 

APURWACA, or CAPERWNCA à river of 
Guiana, a province of South America, one of the 


AQUA-DOLECT, GLACI NERO, or ATHIR As, 
a river of Ihrace, falling into the Propontis near 
Celiverea. | 

AQUALLO, one of the two principal places 
to the Lota, a diſtrict in that diviſion 
of the iſland of Corſica, lying on this fide the 
mountains, or its N. E. part, in Upper Italy. 

AQUAMBOE (Territory) on the coatls of $. 
Guinea, has for its boundaries Abonee and Ahoera, 
E. Akim W. Quakoe N. and Agonna 8. The 

ple have no commerce with the Europeans. 

AQUANIGRA, a ſmall place belonging to the 
Mantuan, in Upper Italy, fituated on the river 
Chieſe, a little above its junction with the Ogrio, 
It ſtands 22 miles W. of the city of Mantua, and 
is fubjet to the houſe of Anfiria. Lat. 45, ), 
N. Long. 30, 5, E. | 

AQUA PENDENTE, in Latin Aquila, Aqus 
Tarinz, and Acula, a poorly inhabited town 
the territory d'Orvieto, belonging to the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical State in the middle diviſion of Italy (ſe 
ACQUAPENDENTE), It ſtands on an eminence 
near the river Paglia, over which is the Gregorius 
bridge. In 1650 3 Innocent X. removed the 
biſhopric hither from Caſtro ; which laſt city be 
cauſed to be erazed for murdering their biſhop. 

AQU ARIA, a little _ belonging to the ter- 
ritory of Frignano, a diſtrict gf the duchy of Ms 
dena, in Upper Italy. | 

AQUA SPARTA, or AqQUuz SPARTE, 1 
town and caſtle of Spoleto or Ombria, in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical State and middle divifion of Italy. | 
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ſtands on the Flaminian Way [Via Flaminia) at oy 
ives. the title of Duke, which js in the family d , 
i; it lies about four miles from Amelia, and ue. 
between that and Spoleto city. Cap 
AQUAPULCO. See AcarvuLco. abou 
) * AQUAVIVYA (fee Acquiviva), a little tom 5 
of Bari, a province in the kingdom of Naples, 1 — 
the lower diviſion of Italy. It gives name to thor 
illuſtrious and ancient family, from which whict 
great men . have deſcended. moun 
AQUELEIA. See AqQv1LEtA. of 20. 
? . AQUELUNDA, a fake in the E. parts of C and 
go and Angola, Africa. It lies 600 miles from ti ſever 
Atlantic ocean, to which it ſends conſiderabl 111% nn freſh 
AQUI and AQUITA, a city and province "Bl ſtandi. 
) the iſland of Niphonia, belonging to Japan, 4. mount 
6 the ſtraits of Pangua. 3 ae 
\ AQUIGISES, in Latin Aquagine, a ren e. 


. 3 America, near the prov 
0 0 0 
Jag AQUILA 
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AQUILA, anciently Avia or Avella, the capi · 
tal of the Farther Abruzzo, a province belonging 
to the kingdom of Naples, in the lower diviſion 
of Italy. It roſe out of the ruins of the ancient 
Amiternum, the ſite of which is about four miles 
north of Aquila. It is the ſeat of the provincial 
court; is ſituated on a ſmall mountain, at the 
foot of which runs the river Aterno. It hath an 


formerly a ſuffragan to that of Chieti, but is now 
immediately ſubject to the pope, Its biſhoprie 
was tranſlated thither from Tortuno b pope Alex- 
ander IV. It was almoſt deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake in February 2, 1703, before which time it 
was a fair and beautiful city. The friſt ſhock 
was ſo terrible, that the 82 abandoned 
the city; but having returned again in order to 
iſſiſt at the has gu it being Candlemas-eve, new 
ſhocks followed with ſuch violence that 2400 peo- 
le periſhed in it, beſides 1500 that were greatly 
fact : 800 were deſtroyed in one church; and ſe- 
veral other churches, as well as monaſteries, with 
many noble buildings, particularly the town- 
houſe, were either ſwallowed up or overturned, 
together with the greater part of the town and 
town-walls. The neighbouring country produces 
ſaffron plentifully. Aquila lies 35 miles. weſt of 
the Adriatic-ſea, and go N. E. of Rome, in Lat. 42, 


40, N. Long 14, 20, E. 

AQUILANDO), a lake in the foreland of Afri- 
ca, receives a branch of the lake Zaire, and pours 
. into the kingdom of Congo. 
bell. c. 23.) in the Carthaginian territory, or 
Africa Propria, now the ki m of Tunis, where 
Curio landed his troops from Sicily, which were 
atterwards cut to pieces by Sabura, It is now ſup- 
poſed to be — ,, Caſar tells us it 


was a convenient ſtation in the ſummer ſea- 


tories. Of theſe, in all probability, that of Mer- 
cury (now called Raſ- adder by the Moors, and 

n by- the French) was one, fince this is 
about a league to the north of Lowah-reah. Many 
© Ce of antiquity are ſtill extant here, but 
no "g very 4 However, ſays our au- 
thor, Shaw, from the ſea-ſhore to this village, 
which is at half a mile diſtance, the interjacent 
28 — the * of the 2 the 2 

or „is all the way very Hy. | 

o . 1 pal ay very Y ſcooped 
ſeveral places, t6.the ſurface, for admiſhon of 
freſh air; whilſt large pillars and arches are loft 
ſtanding, at proper diſt below, to ſupport the 
Mountain. {e are the quarries which. Strabo 
takes notice of, f 
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en the below lie open 


ancient caſtle, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who was 


UILARIA, (mentioned by Ceſar, lib. ii. civ. 


lon, and in the neighbourhood of two promon- | 


prenioge deing. carrien up, in 


. - 
- — _ — — — 


A 


to the ſea, having 2 
large cliff on each fide, with the iſland _—_— 
placed ovgr-againit them; as there are likewiſe 


and ſeats for the weary labourer ; we have little 


room to doubt (from ſuch a concurrence of cir- 


cumſtances ſo exactly correſponding) but this is 
lomewhere 


) the cave which Virgu mentions to 

in this gulph, in Zn, i. 163. | 

5 AQUILAR DEL CAMPO, a little town of 

Old Caſtile, in Spain, on the river Piſuergo. 

& AQUILEIA, Aquil4, AQUELEITA, of Aqut- 

+ LEGIA, called alſo by the Germans Aglar, and by 

Stephen of Byzantium Acylia, a city of Friuli, in 
Upper Italy, on the extremity of the Adriatic - ſea. 

It was anciently, according to Livy and Pliny, 2 

city of the Carni, and became a co ble colony 
of the Romans, conſiſting of about gaco families, 


which afterwards were encreaſed to 1 500 families 
more, 'Thele, as Strabo tells us, fortified it, tö 


keep in awe the Barbarians who occupied the highe! 
| countries, meaning the Alps. The emperor Au- 

guſtus enlarged and embelliſhed Aquileia, often 

making it the place of his reſidence; and here He- 
rod the Great accuſed his two ſons by Mariamne 
before him. Tiberius reſided here alſo for ſome 
time; and Veſpaſian was proclaimed likewiſe &rt 
5 in this city. The tyrant Maximin beſieged it, 
and was flain before it in 234, at which time the 
| Aquile:ans. wanting bow-ſtrings, they, to ſhew 
their fidelity to the Romans, cut off their wives 
hair, in — 4 to ſupply that deficiency; in me- 
mory of which action the ſenate of Rome ordered 
a temple to be erected, and dedicated to Venus the 
Bald. This city was 12 miles in circuit, and 
the ſeat of many Roman emperors. It became ſo 


was the richeft and moſt trading town in all Italy; 
and for a long time it was locked upon as one of 
its ſtrongeſt bulwarks/ againft the Barbarians, until 
Attila took it after three years fiege, with the 
4 army ever heard of, which almoſt periſhed 
ore it in the year 452. He plundered and in 
a great meaſure Lare ed it; but ſoon after it was 
uilt by Narſes, —1 its fortifications repaired. 
The Lombards entering Italy 100 years after, 
burnt it to the ground: a little before which time 
Paulus Diaconus tells us that the then patriarch 
fled into the iſland of Grado, and took with him 
all the . treaſures of the 2 —.— this 2 
lemagne having quite extirpated the empire 
Lombards. 2 be to the emperors and 
kings of Italy : but their claim „it fell ſuc- 
vely to the dukes of Friuli ; to the patriarchs; 


dukes of Auſtria; to which houſe it is now ſub- 


, > C . | whence the, buildings of 0 
= Arthage, Utica, and the many other adjacent & ject. Lhe-firſt council of Aquileia was aſſembled 
cities, might receive their materials. Moreover, ih 381 againſt the Arians, in the time of pope 
Lk 48 the mountain above is all over with trees ; Damaſus, which laſted from one in the afternoon 
OL, I. — No. 11. Hhh Hons 0 


ſome fountains perpetually draining from the rocks, 


opulent in time, that Julian the Apoſtate fays it 


then to the Venetians; and afterwards to the arch- 


. 
1 


55 1 1 A | 
to ſeven in the evening of the ſame day, They 5 longing principally to fiſhermen, as before obſery. 
wrote a letter to the emperors Gratian and Va- 5 ed, who get their living either from ſome lagunes, 
-lentinian, for the union of the churches of the A which are about three miles diſtant from it, orb 
Eaſt. Pope 9 XII. who had been depoſed I the two rivers of Lizonzo and Anſa; the * 
by the council of Piſa, held a ſynod here to pro- which waters it on the eaſt, and the latter on the 
3 "19790 1 7.0 11 | * ſide. 1 lies ** — miles W. of 
Aquileia, which was imperial, is now Y Trieſte, in Lat. 45, 51, N. Long. 30, 8, E. 
* hs habitation of 8 its bad air AQUINO, or 2 Je Tavis Ain — 
25 having driven away the reſt of its inhabitants. In Q ſmall epiſcopal city of the Terra di Lavaro, a pro- 
| _ in [LOOP ee 3 No 1 _ ) vinceof the kingdom of Naples, in the lower dixi. 
onte Falcone, and on the right- © 
road, are ſeen 1 old walls, = a tower, which 
are the melancholy remains of the celebrated city 
_ of Aquilea ; on the antiquities of which the vene- 
rable biſhop Philip à Terre, has written a very 
Iiucdicious diſſertation, called De Beleno et altis 
Diis Aquilejenſibus, which he has added to his 
Monumenta veteris Antii. | 
| The; patriarchal ſee was not removed from Aqui- 
lea; nor did that city fall into decay, till after the 


Venetians had made themſelves ers both of it & not far from the Gangliano, and ahout five mile 
and almoſt the whole country, by force of arms: 
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) fion of Italy; and its biſhop is a ſuffragan to the 
ſ 

. 

# 

' 

. 

8 from the confines of the Papal dominions, and 3 

at which time, in order to ſuppreſs the power of N. W. of 

F 
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archbiſhop of Capua. This is a very ancient place, 
and was formerly a Roman colony, on the confines 
of the Camagina; but now is almoſt in ruins, 
having been plundered and ſacked by the Emperor 
Conrad. It gives the title of Count to the houſe 
of Avoloſtothe, now the Dukes of Sara. Aquino 
was the birth-place of Fuvenal the poet, and of 
Thomas Aquinas the famous ſchool-man, beſides 
other great men. It ſtands on the rivulet Melſa 


Capua, in Lat. 41, 30, N. Long. 
thoſe prelates, and prevent the Emperors, who lay 14, 30, E. he 
claim to theſe conqueſts, from ever raifing it to its AQUISGRANUM. See Aix-r a-Cn api. 
ancient authority, they removed the ſee to Udino; AQUTTAIN, or | AquiTANTA, (of which 
where they have kept it ever ſince, in ſpite of all Guyenne is a corruption) a name given by the Ro- 
the endeavours of the Emperor to bring it back to Q mans to a province of France. It was the thirl 
its ancient reſtdence : and at the ſame time the re- art of the ancient Gaul, which Julius Czfar in 
public have fo leſſened their r, that thoſe pa- his Commentaries includes between the Garonne, 
triarchs are but the humble ſlaves of the ſtate, and 5 the Pyrenees, and the ocean, being of a much lar- 
have no more than two or three benefices in their 
gift.. They retain indeed the title of patriarch of 
Aquileia, and have an income ſufficient to ſupport 
the dignity; but in other reſpects they are inferior 
to thoſe of Venice; and how their power now 
is, fee under VExice. W 
I be patriarchate of Aquileia is confiderably more 
- ancient than that of Venice; and his juriſdiction 
extends not only over the Friuleſe, Iſtria, and ſome 5 
other hereditary provinces of the houſe of Auſtria, 3 
hut over the greateſt part of thoſe poſſeſſed by the 5 
republic in Lombardy. And as Venice has a right 
to. nominate to this patriarchate, ſhe has fallen 3 
upon the means of perpetuating it, by the power Y Lower Navarre, Baſques, Laudes, Bazadois, and tht 
given to the patriarch to nominate his coadjutor Q Lefſer Gaſcony. Theſe three parts contain the cities 
as ſoon as he arrives at that dignity. So that J of Auch or Aix, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Agen, 
5 
N 
ſ 
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ger extent than it is at preſent: for what may be 
truly called the modern Aquitain, or, as it 1s at 
this day, is incloſed by the Loire, the ocean, and 
the Pyrennees. Some modern authors divide al 
Aquitam into three parts: the farſt of which com- 
prehends Berry and Bourbonnots, Þbottr on this and 
the other ſide of the river Allier, Upper and Lowe! 
) Auvergne, Rouvergne, Albigeois, te Velay, Ge- 
vaudan, Le Quercy, the Upper and Lower Limoſin, 
and the Upper and Lower Marche. The ſecond part 
includes the Bourdelois, Medoc, Xaintonge, Au: 
nis, and Angoumois. The third includes ArmaF 
nae, Bigorre, Comminges and Conſerans, Beam, 
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this 8 muſt be always in the ftate of Venice; 0 Aire, Albi, Angouleſme, Bayonne, Clermont, C. 
tecaule none are ever raiſed to that dignity but 5 hors, Condom, Dax Lefcar, Le Bure, Limoges 
noble Venetians, and thoſe of the firſt families. 
This coadjutor, called Electo d' Aquileia, upon 
che death of the prelate, enters immediately into 
the poſſeſſion of the patriarehate, | 

- Befides the above-mentioned cauſes of the decay 


Lombes, Oleron, Peri „Le Puy, Comminges 
Conſerans, Baſas, Rel, Xointols, rlai, Torbes 
Vabres, Mouliers, Bergerac, Brayes, Brive, Pau, 

St. Licier, &c. (See GuztnNz or GUYENT 

and the above names reſpectively.) 
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of Aquileia, may be added the ſtagnated waters, 2 + AQUITAIN, in the Roman diviſion of Ga! 

which, through neglect, and the rubbiſh of the city, by Auguſtus, was diſtinguiſhed into Prima 

are now turned into ſtinking marſhes; that ) Secunda, . as above, all the country bo 
Tit 


are not above thirty or forty poor houſes left, be- © teen the Loire and the Pyrennees, 
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The Romans made ſeveral attempts on this pro- 
vince. Pompey ſubdued the people of Comminges, 
and Coſſerans, or Conſerans, by the name of Con- 
ſorani and Convenz ; and Craſſus, Cæſar's quæſ- 
tor, conquered all the reſt. After the declenſion 
of the Roman empire, Aquitain came under the 
power of the Goths in the year 409, till theſe 
were conquered by the Franks, and expelled by 
Clovis in 507, who recovered the provinces of 
Aquitain, made it a part of his kingdom. 
Lewis the pious made it a diſtinct one, and 2 
it to his ſon Pepin. But Charles the bald diſpoſ- 
ſeſng the ſons of Pepin, beſtowed it on Arnulph of 
Burgundy, in the year 844, whoſe nephew Wil- 
liam Count of Auvergne, who ſucceeded him, be- 
ueathed his eſtates to Ebles III. Count of Poitou, 

m whom deſcended Eleanor, wife of king Henry 
II. of England, who, in right of his wife, ſucceeded 
to the Duchy of Aquitain, and his ſons Richard 
and John poſſeſſed it ſucceſſively after him. But 
in the time of the latter it was ſeized upon by the 
French king Lewis VIII. in the year 1202; which 
cauſing bloody wars between both nations, it was 
at length agreed between Henry III. king of Eng- 
land, and Lewis IX. king of France, the latter 
creating the former duke of Aquitain and peer of 
France, that the Engliſh ſhould quietly poſſeſs 
Guienne, bounded on the north by the river Cha- 
rante, and on the ſouth by the Pyrennees, on their 
abandoning Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine; and from this time the kings of England 
were ſtiled only Dukes of Guienne. In this very 
province Edward HI. defeated and took John king 
of France priſoner. The crown of England enjoy: 
ed this dignity and country until the time of the 
unfortunate 8 VI. when Charles VII. of 
France recovered Guienne, after a bloody battle 
won from the Engliſh. in 1452. Lewis XI. gave 
it to his brother Charles; but he dying without 
ifſue, it returned to the Crown of France, of which 
* it has ever ſince been a part. 

, the chief city of Moab, Deut. ii. 9, 18, 29. 
Numb. xxi. 15, 28. Iſaiah xv. 1. &c. ſituated on 
the river Arnon, called alſo Rabbab (or the Great), 
Joſh. xiii. 25. and, to diſtinguiſh it from a city of 
the ſame name in the land of Ammon, Rabbath 


Moab. (Hieron. in Moab.) In after-times it was 
called be by the addition of the Greek word 


polis, which ſignifies a city. Dr. Wells adds, that 
the Greeks thought it named Ar from their wor- 
thipping the god of war, called by them (the Greeks) 
Ares, and Mars by the Latins. But the likeneſs 
ween the Hebrew word Ar and the Greek word 
ſeems to be the only foundation for this ety- 
er It is ſaid by ſome writers to be the ſame 
city that appears in the geography of Ptolemy under 
the name of Rhalmathum, Lows take this-Ar to 
haye been the ſame with Aroer; but the contrary 
a 8 


bited b 


not agreed. The juſteſt etymology which the] 


A R 

opinion is the moſt probable, foraſmuch as Aroe 
was given to the tribe of Gad, and on the northj- 
ſide of the Arnon; whereas Ar was all along inha- 
the Moabites, and was ſituated on the 
ſouth-fide of the ſaid river. It is farther here to be 
remarked, that after the captivity of the Ten Tribes, 
and of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, that wete 
poſſeſſed of the country between the river Arnon 
and Jabbok, the Moabites re- poſſeſſed themſelves of 
ſeveral places on the north of the river Arnon. 
Whence it is, that in the prophecies aga'nſt Moab 
we find mention made of Heſhbon, and ſeveral other 
places, once belonging to the Rheubenites and Ga- 
dites, as belonging then to the Moabites. Not but 
that even in the writings of Moſes we find the plains 
on the eaſt of Jordan called the Plains of Moab ; 
namely, as appertaining once to the Moabites, 
therefore retain their old name. | 

' ARABAT, AraBEerT, or OrBoTEc, a little 
town of Crim Tartary, in European Turky, near 
the Palus Mceotis, and ſtands on a peninſula or 
neck of land about half a quarter of a league over, 
which is palliſadoed from ſea to ſea, It has two 
caſtles to defend it. Here the Khan of Tartary 
keeps his ſtud of horſes, which are reckoned to 
amount to about 7000. 

ARABAY, the principal town of Madura, one 
of the Eaſt Indian iſlands in Aſia; ſituated at the 
bottom of a deep bay, eight leagues from the moſt. 
weſterly land of Java. | 

"ARABIA, in Hebrew Harab, Hereb, and Ereb, 
by the orientals called Arabiſtana, a country of 
vaſt extent in Aſia, reaching from lat. 11 to 
N. and from long. 35 to 60 E. Its dimenſions 
in length, as given by modern geographers, vary 
greatly. Whatever its true breadth be, which is 
computed from Jodda on the weſt, to Cape Roſelda 
or Razalgate on the eaſt; it is much contracted in 
the middle, and at both extremities, eſpecially on 
the north ſide, where it runs into a narrow poin 
between Syria and Paleſtine and Piarbecker. Ara- 
bia lying between the ſecond,” third, fourth, and 
fifth climates; their longeſt day in the ſouth is about 
14 hours and a half, and in the north about 18 and 
a half. This great diverſity of climates, added to 
the nature of. the ſoil in many parts, renders the 
country for the moſt part barren, hot and dry, 

ielding but little ſuſtenance either for man 


ſt, with regard to corn, vegetables, and water, 


and . conſequently is but thinly peopled. It is 
bounded by part of Afiatic Turky, namely, Pa- 
leſtine and Syria Propria on the north, by Perſia 
and its gulph on the eaſt, by the Indian or main 
ocean on the ſouth, and by the Red- ſea, with the 
Iſthmus of Suez on the welt. 4 
Among moſt nations this country bath all along 
retained its ancient name; but whence it had it, is 


ews 
allo 


. A R 
alſo adopt, is from the Hebrew Harabi, which word 
ſignifies a robber; ſuch as the inhabitants have al- 
ways been: and fo much have they in all ages been 
addteted to robbery and plunder, that, as Martin 
del Rio oblerves, it was as uſual among the He- 
_ brews to call a thief an Arabian, as to ſtile a mer- 


chant a ite, or an aſtronomer a Chaldean. 


This country, though fo very extenſive, is the 


- beſt deleribed of any in all Aſia. And this is the 
more remarkable, its inhabitants having made, it is 
well known, no figure in the world till the decline 
of the Roman empire; when Heraclius, emperor 
of the eaſt, making uſe of them againſt the Perſians, 
cauſed them to be inſtructed in the art of war, of 
which they appear to have been utterly ignorant 
before that period. | | 

It is uſually ſubdivided into theſe three parts; 1 
Arabia Deſerta, or Deſert, at this day Beriara or 


Arden; 2, Arabia Petræa or Stony, now Barrab ; 


and 3, Arabia Fcelix or Happy, called alſo Hyaman, 
which name it is {aid the Saracens gave it. | 
Arabia Deſerta extends itſelf - from Syria and 
Arabia Petræa, to the 
river Euphrates 'and the mountains of Arabia 
celix; It is a more level country than Arabia 
Petræa, but fuller of ſands and de -whence it 
has acquired- its name ; and, if it has apy fertile 
parts, by lie moſtly on that fide next the Eu- 
phrates. It contains two cities, both called by the 
name of Anna; but that which lies on the Eu- 
Phrates is the moſt conſiderable. The plains of 
End ſo ſpacious and long, as to take up 12 days 

in paſfing them ; and travellers are obhged to direct 
their courſe by the. compaſs; and, with their beaſts, 
ſuffer great for want of water, that which they 
And being ear ill taſted. 5 
Arabia P 


| etrza derives its name from the ci 
: Petra, ſituated on the lake of Sodom, now 
Arach, as being built upon rocks. This part has 
the Red-ſea an pt to the weſt, the deſarts of 
Arabia to the eaſt, Paleſtine and Syria to the north, 
und a chain of mountains which divide it, from 
Arabia Felix, to the ſouth. Beſides Betra, it con- 
tains the cities of Boſtra and Buſſereth, Mada and 
Madbah, with Toror Eltor, on the Red-ſea. It is 
thought that the Iſraelites took their route this way 
into the deſart, 75 made . abode here for 42 
years together. It is a very barren country. In 
2 che mountains of Sinai and Horeb, which 
which are ſo famous in ſcripture. 
bea, from Saba, Ham's grandſon, extends from 
the mountains which ſeparate the two other A- 
Tabias, to the ocean. Upon thi 
Dad lies the Red-ſea jor, ſea of Mecca, called alſo 
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Iph of Balſora, between 
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Arabia Felix; called in ſcripture Saba and Sa- 
the right-hand weſt- 


the Ambien golph ; the left eaſtward is the 
gulph of Balſora and inns called the Perſian 
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the ſummer-months, the ky then 


| A. R 
or Indian ſea, called alſo the ſea of Arabia. The 
chief towns bf this country are Medina, Mecca, 
Zibit, Tatach, Almacarana, Maroba, "Mig, Ma- 
ſeat, Sohar, Bahr, Maſcalat, beſides many others; 
| ſome of which are under particular princes ; and 
others, a thing rare in Afia, obſerve a democratical 
government. ao hd 
| Theſe three joined together conſtitute the largeſt 
| peninſula in the world, and in ſome of the hotteſt 
climates; part of it being under the torrid zone, the 
tropic of Cancer paffing over Arabia Foelix. The 
air in the northern is extremely hot during 
ſeldom or 
never overcaſt; but on its ſouth ſide it is much 
more temperate by reaſon of refreſhing dews ; and 
is in l healthy: 

The Latin titles annexed to the three Arabias, 
ſufficiently indicate the nature of their reſpectixe 
foils; the Northern or Petrza being extremely 

- barren, and encumbered with huge dreary rocks; 
the other or Deſerta, over-run with vaſt mountains 
of ſand : but the fouthern, deſervedly ſtiled the 
Happy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, which in 
many places is extraotdinarily fruitful. , Yet in ge- 
neral the whole country is but poorly watered, 
having few ſprings vr rivers, and thefe ſmall and 
ſhallow, and little rain or other refrefhments 
than what is had from the above-mentioned dews: 
ſo that in moſt parts the ground does not produce 
enough for the fupport of its inhabitants. The 
beſt of it lies on the ſea-coaſt, and along the banks 
of rivers, where the ſoil being more fertile, is con- 

quently better peopled. But here they hold tnoſt 
their markets in the night, by reaſon of the er 
treme heat in the Uay-time. 

The product of Arabia is aloes, - «19:3 "roam 
frankincenſe, myrrh, manna, and other coftly gums, 
cinnamon, pepper, cardomum, dates, oranges, le- 
mons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; — 
and wax in plenty. In their ſeas are found cora 
pearl, and a ſpecies of cornelian much efteemed, 
becauſe eaſy to be engraved. Among other do- 
meſtic animals inthis country, the camels, which 
are very numerous here, and of fingular uſe for 

dais eſpecially for the carravans, ſeem purpoſely 

created by Providence for this ſultry dry ſoil, where 
there are ſo many ſandy deſarts, in which no water 
is to be found in many days travelling. This crea- 
ture is ſo wiſely formed by the Got! of nature, that 
it can throw up the liquids in its ſtomach into its 
throat, fo as not to require water for three days, 


and can ſubſiſt even a fortnight without it. They | 


can carry on their backs about fix hundred wright, 
which need never be unloaded during the journey ; 
for they naturally kneel down to A, and in due 
time they riſe up with their load. Theſe are the 
carriage-beaſts moſtly in uſe, and'eſpecially in their 
long.journeys performed in carravans, or numerous 


troops 
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88 
troops of merchants, with a ſufficient eſcort to 
them from the Arabian robbers. They have 

port in this country, which are m_ fleet, but 
ſmall and ill-ſhaped, and they are mo ly uſed by 
thoſe plunderers, who are exceeding ſwift of foot; 
2s well as. their horſes. Theſe they bring up to 
any thing, and are ſuch great lovers of them, that 
they keep their genealogy, though they ate gene- 
rally ignorant of their own. Arabs are alſo 
very fly, and fall upon you before you are aware, 
and are gone before you can think of purſuing, 

This odd ſpecies. of creatures, hardly deſerving 
the title of human, are all ſwarthy, of a middling 
fature, 'raw-boned, of a wild fierce look, and ver 
ſwift of foot; their voices are effeminate as well 
as their diſpoſitions. They haye no ſettled habi- 
tations, except ſuch as live on the ſea-coaſts, where 
their cities and towns are more regularly built and 
peopled, and they are more addicted to trade: 
whereas thoſe of the inland countries rove about, 
lleeping under tents, which they pitch at night, 
wherever their conveniency for paſture, or their 
fancy leads them. Afterwards we find them to 
have been intermixed with the Saracens, and called 
by that name, which ſignifies thieves or plunderers 
living upon robbery. PINS | 

As the character given of this people by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, a Roman writer, who lived in the 
ach century, exactly tallies with that of the modern 
Arabs, ſo far as we learn from travellers, or ſuch as 
have fallen unluckily into their hands, it will not 
be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to inſert it here. 
bey are a people whom we are not to wiſh 
either for our friends or enemies; a martial race, 
balf-naked, being clad a little below the waiſt, with 
painted caſſocks, roving up and down on camels and 
fleet horſes, as. well in peace as in time of war. 
They are uſed neither to. plow, plant, or till the 
ground, but wander from place to place, without 
either houſe or home, or conſtant habitation. They 
are not governed by any laws, nor can they brook 
any reſtraint, They cannot even, endure to be long 
confined. on the ſame foil, or under the fame cli- 
wate; their manner of living being always fleeting, 
like ravenous vultures, who. ſnatch. their prey in 
their flight, but never tarry or ſtay if it require any 
time for carrying it off. Their food is commonly 
ſuch veniſon and fowl as they catch, or milk, or 
ſuch herbs as fall in their way; knowing nothing 
either of corn or wine. they only 


Their wives th 
hire for a time, who, though for a ſhow of marriage 
they preſent their huſbands with a ſpear and teat, 
can readily part with 'them whenever they will. 
Both ſexes are exceſſively addicted to luſt. The 
women are as roving as the men, married in one 
4257 and — to bed in another, leaving 1 
ten wherever they ate born, without an 
ther care about * | | 7 
Vox. I.— Now I &i 
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They are ſtill to be found a rude rapacious rab- 


ble, who 8 go in droves, catching all that 
comes within their reach, and fleeing to their hoards 


like beaſts of prey; plundering whole countries and 
caravans, and murdering all t 


make head againſt 
them. The Turks, who have ſubdued the greater 
of the Arabs, do all they can to curb them. 


Bar: they poſſeſs only a ſmall part of Arabia, and 


that towards the N. So that though this country 
be reckoned under the Turkiſh government, yet it 
* ſaid more properly to be under their pro- 
tection than dependence. The cheriff of Mecca, 
who is reckoned a deſcendant of Mahomet, holds. 
ſill very large dominious ; and many other princes - 
in that country look-upon themſelves as indepen- 
dent. Thoſe in Arabia Fœlix are indeed kept un- 
der ſome curb, by the Turkiſh gallies on the Red 
ſea : but the reſt are left to rove on the moun- 
tainous parts, ſome in the deſarts of Lybia and 
Thebais; others on the frontiers of Idumea, Syria, 
Paleſtine, &c. [Theſe the Turkiſh baſhaws en- 


deavour all they can to ſuppreſs, and they often cut 


off ſuch as fall into their hands. But great num- 

bers of them ſtill ſubſiſt there, by retiring into 
ſuch mountains and deſarts as no army can come at 
them. Some of them nearer to Syria are fonte- 


thing more orderly; and maintain themſelves by 


making of pot-aſh; and are Mahometans of the 
Abulmazar ſect. But the reſt, more out of their 
reach, having ſupplies of gunpowder and fire-arms, 
from Perſia, to annoy the Turks, are. the moſt to 
be dreaded. Thoſe Arabs who live on the borders. 
of Egypt are the pooreſt and moſt miſerable, except 
ſome — to whom the Turks give lands to defend. 


tde frontiers againſt the reſt. The Grand Signior 


it is faid, keeps always 30,000 men in pay, for de- 
fending againſt them the pilgrims. which go to 
Mecca and Medina, as alſo the caravans ; and for 
the ſame intention he makes very conſiderable pre- 
ſents to the above-mentioned cheriff. 

Though what has been faid may be juſtly looked. 
upon as the character of the far greater part of the 


far greater part of the Arabs, yet many of them, 
eſpecially ſuch as live in towns, who apply. them-. - 


| ſelves to trades aud commerce, to arts and. ſciences, 


generally excel in theſe.” And this is more parti- 


cularly true with regard to the ancient Arabians, 


whoſe extraordinary performances in phyfic, aſtro- 
nomy, and the mathematics, ſhew. them to have. 
been men of great genius, application, and.unduſtry., 
They are to this day allowed to be very inger.ious, 
ſubtile, witty, Fas generous, great admirers of 
poetry and rhetoric :: but on the other hand, very 
ſuperſtitious, much addicted to aſtrology, and vin- 
dictive. With ard to their living altogether. 


upon plunder, the Iſhmaelites in particular are ſo» 


far from being aſhamed of it, that they think them-- 
ſelves the only nation which is entitled to that _ 


wats part af the caſh 


- Mahometans in their worſhip. ' 
of it, _ yer upon it as the lang 


lieſt time; but in” many 


| mpoſtor, Wahomet, 
i And upon their bei 
: ON they all embraced een, as moſt ſuited' 


— not improbable "ne 
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: of living, 25 1 father of ther yrogenitor, 


is recorded to have ſent him away without any por- 


tion; whence they infer that he left 0 fon, when 


frft ſent him out, the whole world to range in at 
fure. It ſhould be remembered that the figures 


which we uſe in arithmetic are not ouly allowed to 
| have been invented by them, put WR Wis Une 
ancient 


To the character of the Arabiens in general 


ate of a melancholy, 
„and con- 


be added that 
rh x turn; they 2 


wes. with little, four milk is + deli — drink | 
look, and wear 


hem. They have a meagre 
3 long, looking ab them as ſacred ; 
and for that reafon they perfame thoſe of their 


in token of their eſteem for them. 

Fey fo fwear alſo by their , and look upon it 
a t injury to have l 
1 jry b. . > uſd J dhe — 573 
bias is t res Arabie ; which is 
—_—_ he Arſe — Vir with fome vari- 
dialect, as is uſual in ſome. caſes over a 


—_— fort of dialet of rhe rew, is only 

taught in rv preg Raney hes 
Ns nods only by the learned, but 

nn all the 


And pl Exe fn 


f iN andtheir letters are j 
router being gonly diſti ble ble by — 
17 was Fel preaeh — them by 


St. tl and ſome other of his eminent diſciples. 
vt. dt. fade alſo preached in this n ſo that 
Arabia, receive#the light of the-Goſp theear- 


14 X's not totally eclipled; bmg bofore the 
Mahomet, their eonntryman, ap- 


their 2 inclinations. In aneient days they 


were alf idolaters; and Herodotus tells us that they 
-  z&knowled ec dur two deities, namely, Bacchus and 


the celeſtial Venus; the former they called Urotalt, 


=_ tho liter Alilat; Ke, - * names ſeem from 


no other than the ſun 
— Great was 


r 


. to have dee them, if poſſible, that 


he might be worſhipped by. them as a third deity. 
"Rat modern Arabs, who are deſcended: from 
Hhmael; acquaint” us, wich many other deities, 
ew names varied ocording, to the ſeveral bleſs 


t or pra ; and it is not un- 
1185 92 . ee were 20 the planets, 


two * mentioned ſo often in their hiſtories, 


— 


true ancient Arabie, ; 


are very fond 

which was 
Im it the 
written, and therefore they will not 
ö be e ace. . emo 


it was much 


fabdued by the 


and which were at length 


| thors, as well as 
paid a fort of worthip to 2 black ſtone; which has 


of Cham or Ham, whoſe A 


A R 
es Heir tempt 


are accuſed alſo by Chriſtian au- 
ſeveral of mor bpAr chat they 


fince been ſixed in the yore rtieo of that temple. The 
Arabs are divided, by their own writers; into Gen- 


tile and Moſleman, or Muſſfulman. The former 


are ſtiled Arabs of the times of ignorance, and the 
others the faithful, or true bellevers. With regard 


to the Chriftian reh igion, they themſelves acknow- 
| ledge that three of 


r tribes, „ Thannouk, 
ra, and Naclab, had embraced it; and add, that 
the firſt of theſe having querrelled with its nei 
bours on account of their religion, went and ſettled 
in the province of Baharim, on the Perfic gulph, 
This country was firſt peopled b 3 Ches, the fon 
pread themſelves 


over Arabja Petrza and Arabia celtx, ,where they 


founded ſeyerat monarchies and ſeparate govern- 
ments. 


But the learned Bochart makes thoſe of 
Arabia Feelix to be deſcended from — the ſon 
of Sbem; and the other two, namely, the Stony 
and Defart, l. They no 
cooks — 2 been greatly intermixed wich other na- 
are accordingly tiled by the pro- 
per Jeremiah chap, xxv. “I he mixed people that 
dwe the wilderneſs.” -—— Afterwards the 
Midianites, ſons of Abraham by Keturah, the [ſh- 
maelites, deſcended from the ſame riarch 
or Fagar, and the- 9 of Amelek, the 


don of Eſau, grew up to mighty nations and 
doms in Arabs P. Petræa. e Midianites (a 
different branch of Midian's family from that in 


Paleſtine) dwelt in that part of — contiguous 
to Egypt, and had probably preſerved the worſhip 


of the true God, when Moſes retired thither on his 


| 2 country. 


0; 


2 
2 
It is Q 
worthipped the Q 


ſlaying an Egyptian, and where he married the 
daughter of Jethro, who was prince and prieſt of 
This laſt was therefore very; affiſ- 
to the Jewiſh — a and people when they 
al 4 h this c in their flight from 
nd of theſe 0 


have Tiyed in tents like the generality of the Arabs. 


| The Amalekites, ſworn enemies to the Iſraelites, 
| who, after many defeats from the latter, were at 
length totally extirpated, accordin + > prone 3 


command, were ſeated likewiſe in this country ; and 


| what remained undeſtroyed of them were wholly 


blended with the Arabs and Saracens, and even the 


name of them buried in theirs; 


The Iſhemaelites were very powerful alſo, and 
formed 12 diſtin 8 kingdoms, the princes of 
each being defeended' from one of the 12 ſons of 
Iſhmael. Theſe had ſpread 'themaſetves over the 
greateſt part of Arabia, oe" had fallen very early 
nto the mech od of trading into Egypr, and carry- 


(0 ing. thither ſpices, Tn, frankincenſe, mytrh, 


opium, 


nites; mentioned of- 
ten in e and eſteemed always as friends 
to the Hraehtes, were a branch, and are recorded to 


. , , , | 
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AR 
ind other coffly theretraridiſe/ And theſ® 


eifavins, and uſe edrnelg for carriage. But av very 
fo of chem carried bn that trade, ſo the reſt lived 


Hke ſome of the Arabs on plunder, and like them ( 
werte a vugabond race, whoſe hand was againſt every ( 
mam and every man's againſt them, actording. to { 
the angel's Aion in Genefis xvi. concerning / 


Hhimael, the enor. And from them game 
— — 24 ſame nation with — | 
h under a different name. They ufed to cir- 
eumeiſe al thibir males at 13 years old, hecaufe Ih- 
| ad! Wag eireuneiſtd at that age, according to Ge- 
nens xvit. Theſe people were from bim firft called 
YhmaHlites, text us, and at luſt Saracens, ( 
chooſing rather, fays Collier, to be called after the 
miſtreſs thin the mad. They call themſebves the 
nobleſt people in the world, and for that reaſon 
match with no other. SU; 
The b#tthnefsy of that part of * 
on Humed, Ctxaldea, ot Egypt, may be a natu 
reason why it Was" never 3 
moriatchies of atitiquity/ or by — Gecko, 
Romans, or Turks; - lines otherwiſe "he ſpices, ( 
balm, tits and other valuable ions of 
Arabia Feliz; with whieh' they were all ſufficiently { 
acquainted,” would whgqueſtionably- have tempted | 


tome of thietm to fuel? dh enterpriſe, But the latter } 


t of the hefy juſt mentioned which fays 
part of the prod in the face of att his b | 


ten, and wich hath been „ of \ 
en their t- 


their rematning unconquered, has 

eſt ſeeurty: fo that thougtr their country hath ( 
been frequently attempted, it has been always 
without ſu Accord Alexadder the Great 
had intend#&ro try his invincible! army againft ft, 


but was prevented by death. Auguſtus ſent an ar- 


y againſt it ov of K. bur the exceſſiv@hear: 
the air and dr6ught the ſwil ſo aſſtcted them, 
that, after the ffrſt de Wat, they were forced to re- 
turn. Both this — ſome of his ſucceſ—- 
ſors have heen cp ented with the cohqueſt of ( 

it: but it is well known that they found out an 
caly way of chaengiug countries which they ne- þ 
ver ſubdud and triumphing over nations that ne- 
fer ſubrairted to them ! Sv that it is an opinion ſtill 
generally received that they never were conquered, } 
were under their! own, government, thodgh di- 


vided into many Ringdonts;' ſtarts, tribes, &c: tilt F 
phet having been rej alſo by the Jews,” and 


the grand impeftor Mahomet appeared, who, 
broaching his new feligion laid the foundation for. ( 
a new monarchy. (Ser Tunkv.) Since which ( 
time thisTeligion ſbuiid ſo many votaties that it 

ſptead itſelf over 2 part of Aſia and Afri- 
da, and even fore corfiderable provinoes of Europe : | 
for they wete his diſeiples who had founded the four | 
great empires of "Forty; Perfix, Morocco, and Fez, 

.mG of the grekit” wöbgül, to ſuy notlihig of the 


2 obe ved xt wie to have travelled im trodys or 


| goa ot fo much founded pom as levelled agtinſt 


they have drt ided into inntmerable K 
which vaſtly diffet from; and hear each orlier 2 
more inveterate hatred than to thoſe of any other 
religion or nation whatever. It Will not de imper⸗ 
tinent to our preſent purpoſe td give here 4 hrt 
acboumt of. the riſe and progreſs of this new religion 
and its author,  , _ wt bop 4c 
Mohammed, or, as he is commonly called anion 


£ us; Mahomet, was a perſon of obſcure. birth an 


mean fortune, who; getting into the ſeryice of a 
wealthy tnercharit at Mecca, and after hig death: 
into the favour, of his widow, ſo far as to take him 
for het ſecond. huſband, he 9 once a plen- 
tiful eftate; which he improved for ſome years, by 
driving 4 conſiderable trade with it. Having: 

but a mean education, he was very illiterate; hut he 
ſo far made up this defect by unmeaſurable amhi- 
tio and ſome ſhare atleaſt of cunning; if not ge- 


nius, that 4 Lyme of a r- 


phet and lawgiver among a. people univetſally core 
rupted and 2 be fallin Aae 


which he was ſubject, it is ſaid, greatly contribyted 


to facthtate. hns defi by his 22 
fits ta be wat; or rather divine tranſports, 
in which his ſoul was at ſuch times carried u 
heaven; and he converſed with the Deity. 
the which: hg; had trained to peck gut 
his ear gave. no countenance ta his illuſons 
gaining ground among the people- One Serging, 
( L country for Neſtoriag- 
iſm, and a perfoh of more leurming (has honeſty, 
became- intimate nainted with him: and by 
the help 6f a o Jew, be was ed in 
ing. his new religion, which was an odd medley g 

Arianiſm, ſutlaiſm, ani Gentiliſm, buy fo) arty | 
blended, that it had the appearance of a new te- 


other three 1228 * 
Tht: ground of this preterided rewelatien was- 
thar the heathen had miſerably corrupted them“ 
aka” om eiſm and idolatrige. That the 
hevide 
of keep 


Jews | who had received the la of Moſes, 
mſtead ingi had erted it; upon which 


account God had ſent a treat prophet. Jeſus, 
to inforct- on them tht ttue obſervance of the Mo- 
ſaie law, an to inſtruct them in a more ſablitne_ 

doctrihe than that of the Jews ; but that this pro- 


his doctrine corrupted by the Chriſtians, God had 

how ſent his laſt and greateſt prophet Mahomet, 

with a new and more excellent law, the ac 

tance and obſervance of which he ſhoujd 

not by miracles; as Jeſus and Moſes had done, but 
the power of the ſword. Thus, by acknow- 

—— Moſes to be a prophet and lawgiver, he 

ftrove to gain the Jews; by granting Jeſus Chriſt 


mued {6 for ſeveral centuries. 


* 
Or 


mn * a. # . 
4 R 4 
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be Aill en e which was nearly all 9 


x a . 

that the Arians acknoweledged him to be, he was 
likely to gain many of them; and his ing 
bim ff fo remptorily againſt the uſe of images in 
cChurches, he obliged: the Iconoclaſtes, which two 
ſects of Chriſtians having been driven out of the 
Roman empire, became very numerous and turbu- 
lent in Arabia. in, by his allowance of poli- 
gamy, and the gratification of other carnal and ir- 
Sade appetites, as well as by means of the plea- 
ſures which he promiſed to them in his te, he 
captivated the libertines and effeminate perfons of 
the age; inſomuch that he found the number of his 
followers increaſe much beyond his expectation ; 
_ though he ſtill depended principally on his laſt and 
moſt cogent argument, the ſword, which would 
effeQuually force into his religion ſuch as the other 


means could not prevail on to become his con- 


Ihis laſt expedient, he not 11 

himſelf, wherever the others failed, but he has alſo 
ſtrictly enjoined it to all his votaries : at the ſame 
time promiſing to all that loſt their lives in that 
, ice a 
world, and ſuch as could not fail to inſpire. them 
with a more than ordinary zeal for the propagation 
of his doctrine, by the moſt ſevere and inhuman 


methods. The magiſtrates of Mecca, however, 
were ſo alarmed at the ſetting up of . 
ſucceſs in 


render for himſelf, and his uncommon 
N Sining proſyletes, that they iſſued out an order for 
ing him ſeized. But upon his receiving timely 
_ natice of it, he fled to Medina, before it was put 
im execution; and there propagated his doctrine 
wich ſuch iſing facility and quickneſs that it 
ſfaon ſpread itfelf on all ſides. About this time it 
that the Saracens, Who had ſerved the 
Chriſtian: in ſome of their wars againſt 
the Perſians, not thinking themſelves ſufficiently 
. "zewatrded, grew to ſuch a height of diſcontent, that 
they went and feized upon Damaſcus, which they 
the ſeat of their government, and it conti- 
for -4 Theſe readily fell in 
afterwards with Mahomet's doctrine, as moſt agree- 
able to their licentious way of life,” and made him 
emperorof Arabia. M0. Hite 1. 
Mahomet ſeeing himſelf thus raiſed and-power- 
fully ſupported, took upon him the title of Cherif 

Galiph, which ſignifies both a prince and ti 
ieſt. Others ſay that he did not aſſume this title, 


this new monarch | his reign in the year of 
Chriſt 622; and not only ſtrongty eſtabli his 
throne, but alſo N . enlarged his domioions 

| before his death, which happened 10 years after. 
His ſucceſſor, Ubabezer's ſhort reign of two years 


Aid. not permit him to make any great conqueſts. | 


Bur the next, who was named Omar or Hawmwar, 


t that it was taken by his ſucceflor. However, 


arrived at from the æra of 


e OR” 
a” Ms * = 


4 e eee parti 
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_ ps 1 0 — — ven or 
man, | to his other dominions, 
dad ee 

| homet; for by that 
began to divide into parties — f on 


time 
Mentions. Hali, Mabomet's kinſman, 


various 


claimed the government, which aſter ſome hard 


ſtruggles he obtained, but Was ſhortly after mur- 

dered by Oſman; whoſe: ſucceſſor again mounting 

the throne, made ſome farther additions to their old 

ticularly Aſia Minor, Armenia, and 

opotamia ; all which, within the ſpace of 109 
years, became ſubject to the Mahometan 


| FA mgm with the countries above-mentioned. A 
wut p 


* are indeed ! but ſuch as Divine Provi- 
plea 


ſ 
dence ſed to permit, as-a juſt puniſhment 


| for the great enormities which had crept into the 


eaſtern empire. Mahomet II. of that name, and 
the. 20th-caliph, about the year,of Chriſt 760, re- 


moved the imperial ſeat to Bagdat, which is either 


the ancient Babylon, or a city built upon its ruins, 


iar ſort of beatitude in the other (C 
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placed in the year 


and ſituated on the Tigris, in the province of 
Hurat. Mbout 100 years after this tranſaction, 
E revolted, and ſet; up a caliph of its own, to 
m the Arabians on that ſide ſubmitted. But 
that race, after a ſeries of years, was entirely 
routed by the Turks; and theſe again by the Ma- 
malucks, who held the government for the ſpace of 
about 250 years: till at length both Herr, and 
all the other dominions of that Mamaluck Cali- 
e, were ſubdued to, the Turkiſh, empire by 
ultan Selim I. in the year 1517.; With regard to 
the Turks, ho ſo long po all the Saracenic 
empire; (ſee Turcomania) their. original country. 
It will ſaffice ta ſay here, that they are ſtrict be- 
levers in Mahomet, and. annually make pilgrimages, 


out of their high veneration for this country, to 


Medina, the city where their falſe prophet lies 
buried, and alſo to Mecca, the place of his nativity, 
The ztra or date uſed the Arabians is the 
Heirs, being the famous flight of the impoſtor 
omet from Mecca to ina; on account 

the order iſſued by the magiſtrates of the former 
city for N ee him, and which is uſually 
ciently very potent princes, who made war 

the Aﬀyrians, Egyptians, Perſians, Romans, Jews 
and Grecians ; and, under the caliphs of oy * 


cen race, acquired a great command in 


Africa, as has been ſhewn above. 

The Arabians adhere now to Melick's interpte- 
tations of the Alcoran, though ſome follow Odman 
or Oſman. But the Arabians of Africa have ſet up 
above 60 different ſefts. Amongſt the Arabians 
of Aſia are ſome Greek Chriſtians, towards the 
mounts Sinai and Horeb, the Red-ſea, and the de- 
farts of Arabia Petrza, and Deſerta; but gc 


of Syria 


teſt beight in ever 


r 
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in Arabia Fœlix, unleſs it he at Maſcat and 
Ga and in ſome other places belonging to the 


. two councils were holden; the firſt 


inſt Beryllus; biſhop of Boftra, who denied that 

riſt had a diſtint — * from the F ather before 
his incarnation, from which Origen reclaimed him, 
about the year 229. Another council was held, 
about the year 246, againſt ſome biſhops, who main- 
tained that the ſoul died and roſe again with the 
body : which tenet Origen alſo refut 9 

Aker this general account of Arabia, we come 
now to treat more diſtinctly of it, with regard 
to its threefold division, into Deſart, Stony, and 
Happy. 8 | 

ALABLA DxsxRTA, or FIRST ARABLA, ge- 
nerally by the moderns called Berii, Arbiſtan, and 
Beriara, was by ancient geographers placed as boun- 
ded by the Trachonitis on the weſt, the kingdom 
of Damaſcus on the north, whence that capital of 
Syria and its territory is ſometimes reckoned part 
Arabia. On its mol northern limits it had Syria 
and Meſopotamia, and on the ſouth and eaſt Arabia 
Felix. But, according to modern geography and 
the names now in uſe, it is bounded on the eaſt by 
the province of Diarbeckr, or the ancient Meſopo- 


tamia, and the Perſian territory of Hierak ; on the 


weſt by. Paleſtine. or Sowrie, otherwiſe Souriſtan, 
aud Arabia Petræa; on the north by the river 
Fatat or the Euphrates, which parts it from Diar- 


beckr, and by P ne or part of Syria; and on 
the ſouth by Arabia Felix, from which it is divided 
by a long iis of mountains. | ; 

The ancient inhabitants of this co were the 


a 05 of Huz, the ſon of Nahor, and of Abra- 
ham's ſons by Ketura. It is alſo reckoned to be the 
country where holy Job dwelt, and from which the 
eaſtern wiſe-men, or magi, came with preſents to 
worſhip the great Meſſiah, when in the manger, 
(ſee Frederick Spanheim's Hiſtory of Job). Among 
thoſe were intermixed likewiſe ſome tribes of the 
Edotnites, who were the deſcendants of Eſau, ſince 
called Idumeans; of the Moabites, Midianites, Itu- 
reans, Amalekites, Nabatheans, &c. Here the Iſ- 
raclites, after paſſing the Red-ſea, ſojourned for the 
40 years they wandered in the wilderneſs : ſo that 
it became 1 ſcene of ee miracles 5 of 
mercy and judgment, performed by the Divi 

Providence, 8 the mediation 5 their e 
lan-giver, Moſes; particularly thoſe of the divine 
law given him Aan 1575 with ſo àuguſt, 
and at the ſame time dreadful, ſolemnity; of manna, 
Which continued falling down from heaven, in order 
to feed thoſe refractory and murmuring rebels, 
during their fo long abode here; of the miraculous 
ſtream, which came ing from the rock to allay 
their thirſt ; the evident ve iges of which fiſſure or 


Giruptions in the rock at that very place, * 


- 
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Clayton, biſhop. of 
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Moſes, properly called it the Wilderneſs or Deſart; 
for ſuch it really was in general, being interſected 
almoſt every where by high barren mountains; and 
many of its plains no other than vaſt tracks of ſands 
and 2 through which travellers muſt not only 
carry proviſions, but ſteer their courſe by the ſtars 
and the mariner's compaſs. 
who weat over ſome of theſe, tells us, that neither 
men, beaſts, birds, or trees, graſs, or paſture, ars to 
be ſeen, or any thing but waſte ſands and-cra 


mountains; but that the lands lying on the eaſt- 
the river Euphrates, afford both plants 


ſide, alo 
and food for the inhabitants of divers cities and 
towns, ſituated in that part. There are ſome 
plains and valleys alfo, which feed great numbers 


of ſheep and goats, and the like ſmall cattle. that 


love to brouze on ſuch dry lands. With regard, to 
horſes, cows, or oxen, bogs &c. theſe, requiring 
another ſort of food, could find no ſyſtenance here; 
only camels can ſubſiſt in theſe parts, and are bred 


in great numbers: whence it was that thoſe ancient 


inhabitants were induced to lead a migratory. and 
vagabond life, without cities, houſes, or any fixed 


habitation ; pitching their tents where they found 
ture for their ſmall cattle, the 


moſt convenient 
milk of which was, for the moſt part, their princi- 
pal food. But as hence they were not - furniſhed 
with ſufficient / and conſtant ſupplies, they were 
obliged to make uſe of the hoſtile as well as rovi 


method, and live-in part upon the plunder of ſach - 
as fell in their way; and therefore they ſhifted ' 
their habitations the oftener, to go in queſt of new. 
prey. On account of their living thus in tents, 


be d eographers have ſtiled them Scenites: but 
they call 
Arabic word Bedoat, 


- 


level country. 17 6 „nn * 
They commonly look for freſh paſture, particu» 
larly near places they can find water for. 


themſelves and their cattle; and, when that is eaten 
up, ſeek out for freſh. Their fear of being ſur- 


priſed, as living upon plunder, makes them ſhift, 
their, abodes ſooner; than otherwiſe they Would. 
From the high opinion which they have of their 
extraction, they think it below them to follow any 
mechanic empleyment, or even cultivate the "my _ 


ſo that they are 3 up in nag 
feeding thelr flocks. y acknowledge ſubjec- 


tion to none but their own emirs or princes ; and 


ſeldom or ever have any commerce, much leſs 


alliance, with the Turks, Moors, &c. whom they 


look upon as uſurpers of their, inheritance; . and / as 
baſtards, The Turks claiming no dominion, ex- 


cept,over a few of them towards the north, which, 


4 Pay 


Chriſtianity, ſays are ſtill viſible even to this day: 
beſides many other prodigies well known; all which 
manifeſted a divine interpoſition in their favqur. 


Ginland Melchoir, - 


themſelves Bedoni or Bedouins, from the 
which denotes a deſart or 


% 
- 


that they ſpare lande the — 
may plemdering carravans | 
: pilgrims, which paſs to and ftom that city. Theſe 
irs have each cheichs under them, more or leſs, 
according to the extent of their dominions, who are 


5 ff applied f learni ell 
is to men 0 ing as well as 
1 The latter are r cer- 
tain number of families, out of which they chooſe 
the ſoldiery, both for their plundering-expeditions, 
and for ing their camps. In other reſpects 
1 —— 5 — | Yarns — _ for their fide- 
| pi „e to as put them- 
| ſelves unde their protection 4 N 
| Arab's weapons in general are 
Tord, an iron- club, and ſometimes a e 
Fire-aums of any kind are never uſed, except by 
hen hind, as or pens tk; whener, 3 has 
hin are ſupplied to the Turks; 
for it is — any of the ſultat's ſabjeQs to 
| them The , in moſt of the aer 
in this country, are fo little uſed to 
i det, that _ _ 7 ſmoak of it . 
DR 4g 2 ut are — ke markſmen 
. > with'their f and: darts, and are well- 
; d generally with the beſt > "beſt of hel 
horſes their nge preſent the gratd Fulta yer 
is all the tribute they 
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8 commonly encamp between — 
tis Na or river. The Ave like 

us, roving "about with 'their wives, 5 5 
and" cattle: The ebildren go quite naked; 
women” wear only à kind of blue Jong ſhift, 
9 the men a coarſe linen jacket, reaching down 
10 tlicir knees. They all profeſs Mahometanifm ; 
but without troubling their heads much about the 
various my retations of the Alcoran. They keep 
faſts of the Terkiſh law with great 
exacneſs, "fg the fame waſhings and hours of 


- 
= 


e 


r Icings, com- 
ene 2 an ox or a few nen giving aw 
— the rer ſort. They e very civi 
it 10 ſaid, to iſtians, hom they fuſfer to 
we among them wich all freedom : {6 that to 
| their hoſpitable behaviour in their communi- 
nh oh gu Sooke He ay in their 


| not take them 
to be the ſame people. 
_ have neither laws, bees nor judges; the 


cilir "all differences es amon dem; 
- Sa they- appeal from: their Teritence. 


affect — avity in their” dif- 


* 
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vernors. Cheich denotes an elder, 


> of theſe Ren ay ving ſpread themſelves | 
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fe of Pente and that no 
* be inflicted upon them than 
— it off, Wives ſhew their reſpect to their 
huſbands, children to their parents, and friends to 
| ch other, by rr To aſcertain 
0 geneal their e thoſ of « of bring 
| — bread, they call — Aga 
— that is = wk "ir 1 colour, mah 
are ac or man of letters 
all which & faithfully produced and attefted, when 
the creatures came t be fold; and ſome of them 
bear a very high price, and bring from roo to 
2000 hue or this reaſon they are very foli- 
citous, as was faid before, about the Sg 
their horſes ; but as to their own, ke 
only from what root have ſprung, and who 
was their father and grandfather, they mind no more, 
Arabia Deſerta is ſubdivided into three princi- 
palities; namely, 1. Anna, 2. Atgia, and 3. Cha- 
2 The capitals of each have alſo the fame 


II. I. ARABIA PETRTA, the moſt weſterly 
province of che three; now called Das-lik Ars. 
diſtan by the Turks, Barraah Arabiſtan by the na- 

tives, by others Bathalabab; but moſt com- 

monly” the beglerbergate of Boſræ, from its capital 
of the ſame name. It is bounded on the N. by Syria 
and Paleſtine ;'on the E. by Arabia Deſerta, dnt 

of Arabia Felix; whictr alſo bounds. it on the 8. 

and on the W. by the Red fea, and the Iſthmus of 
Suez or Egypt. Its extent fem N. to S. is reck- 

oned about 180 miles, and from E. to W. 150. 
It includes of ancient Idumea to the N. and 

ſome it a way into the territory of 
© Mecca to the 8. he northem part of Arabia 

Petræa is full of barren mountains; for which rea- 

fon it is but poorly inhabited, and is under the 
{ Turks in the beglerbergate of Cairo; but the ſor- 

thern is both fertile and welEihhabited, being go- 
verned by princes” of its own, except in ſome 
ace on if coaſt. It is alſo more frequented, 
e of trade: but aneiently it was more 
funed for the deſhrts-of Zin, Paran, &c. in which 
the Ifraclites ſo tong wandered. | 
| The reaſon of its name Petræa has been ſhewv 
above, This country is alſo called in ancient au- 
{ thors Syria, Sobal, and Zobal; by others, as Jo- 
L ſephos, Fr. &c. Nabathea, and Nabathene, 
either from Nabajoth the firſt-born of Iſhmael; or 
rather from Nabatha, which ſome geographers {ay 
\ was its metropolis before Petrzea 8 fo. How 
| ns though in moſt ref] it reſetables Arabia 
Deſerta, its ſtony, fandy, waſte and barren 
grounds, yet in ſome parts it affords ſufficient 
3 for cattle, the milk of which, and ca- 
s fleſh ate the principal food of the inbabi- 
_ But ſome particular 2 are uninhabited 
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Hayaman, from one of its | 
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HI. ARABIA FELIX. This province, which 
is by far the ft and moſt conſiderable of the 
three, the inhabitants call Yeman, Yaman, and 
| ſt diſtricts, which 
yes name to all the reſt. It has been entitled 
Letix, or happy, from its uncommon fertility and 
continual verdure. It was anciently called Saba, 
S$abea, and Seba, by the ſacred writers, Joſephus, 
and- St. from Seba the ſon of Cuſh, and 
grandſon of Ham (Gen. x.) who founded a city 
calling it by. his own name, and was anciently fa- 
mous for its opulence, eſpecially in gold and ſilver. 
This Arabia Felix lies to the S. of the other two, 
and is ſurrounded on all the three remaining fides 
by the ſea: namely, the Red- ſea on the 
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. the ( 


gulph of Perſia and Ormus on the E. and the ocean ( 


or Arabian ſea on the 8. The ancients not only 
called it the Happy, but added the title of Sa 

on account of its aromatic gums and fragrant 
woods uſed in ſacrifices ; particularly frankin- 


cenſe, myrrh, aloes, nard, cinnamon, caſſia, cedar, 
gr Herr rod woods, which are here ſo \ 


and. other. 
oO e paves rode ma 


From the high praiſes which. the-ancients have 
ren the country in their accounts of this Ara- 
ia, one would take it for the richeſt and moſt de- 
lightfuk tract on the whole globe. According to 
them it not only produced above-mentioned 
coſtly gums — 


CY w- * - 


lants, beſides a vaſt variety of 


precious drugs, niediemal ſhrubs, herbs, &c. but al- 
ſo abundance of gold and filver, beſides the baſer | 


metals and 3 diamonds, rubies, . 
yxes, and a many other precious ſtones, 
exquiſite 8 diverft of colours. The 
ſea likewiſe afforded the . quantity of ſhells 
and richeſt pearls. It alſo exceeded all other 
countries in the fertility of its ſoil and immenſe: 
produce of grain, wine, oil, and the moſt deli-- 
cious fruits and ſpices of all forts. For, according 
to Strabo, corn was ſown there twice a year, and! 
rielded a prodigious increaſe, and fo did every thin 
elſe in proportion. It had a vaſt number of xi 
and opulent cities, befides towns and villages ; and 
t was reckoned the moſt populous province in all 
Ala. And it was in ſuch eſteem among the Ro- 
mans, even fo late as Ammianus Marcellinus, that 
the high -panegyric which he gives" upon it con- 
cludes, « Beſides moſt wholeſome fprings of medi- 
emal waters, they enjoy the benefit of many brooks 
wers very pure and clear, and a. temperature 
of air exceeding yp But. were the reſt of 
— character he gives of this country to be judged 
= the laſt article, what he ſays muſt go for no- 
tung: for the air and climate carmot be different 


from what it was in his time; and how he ſhould 


extol the temperature of a"country lying two parts 
in three” within the tropics is not eaſy to be cons 
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the ſcale with the Arabia Delerta and Petræa. 


| abundance almoſt every 


2 


1 
ceived, What this author ſays of trading towns 
and commodious harbours might indeed be true 
then; but the caſe is quite altered fince : for the 
Red-ſea was very much reſorted to by merchant- 
ſhips before the diſcovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the e that way to the Indies was 
found out; ſo that Arabia was the mart where all 
the commodities t from India, China, and 
the Indian- iſlands were fold to the merchants of 
Egypt and Barbary, and carried by the latter over 
land to Cairo, and other ports in the Mediterra- 
nean, to which the Engliſh, Venetians, and other 


European nations reſorted, to take theſe off their 


hands. But at preſent, as Indian and Perfian goods 
are brought directly to us by ſea, our commerce 
with Arabia is for that reaſon conſiderably de- 
creaſed. However, if this account, given by the 
ancient writers, be really true, and not taken upon 


truſt, it at leaſt ſhews how ſurpriſingly the face of 


things has altered ſince; ſor at this time no ſuch 
extraordinary fecundity, much leſs that great num - 
bers of cities and inhabitants appears, only in ſome 
few detached ſpots, which bear but I pro- 
portion with the reſt.: for the midland being ſandy 
or. mountainous, the ſea-coaſts and lands along the 
banks and rivers are the only places which deſerve 
the name of fertile or happy, except when put im- 


In this: reſpect, indeed, it may well enough de- 
ſerve thoſe titles, were it only for. its fine _ and. 
odoriferous plants, particularly its 5 
which.is peculiar to tis country, and found in great: 
where in it. To this may 
be added the coffee · trees, which, we are told are 
only to be found in three or four diftrifts of the 
province of Yeman Proper, and which grow in its 
mountainous parts. It produces alſo abundance of 
other exquiſite fruits, is watered with fine ſprings, 


refreſhed with agreeable breezes, and has-a conſtant” 


verdute all the year round. But even in this pro- 
vince ſome patts are almoſt as barren as the Arabia 


Petræa or Deferta, producing nothing for 30 or 40 


miles together, eſpecially where it runs contiguous” 


to the Red-ſea. 


I inticbitents divide Anois: Fake nets 


following diſtrifts, namely, Yeman, Higiaz, Teha-- 


man, Negid, Jemaman, and Baharein: and under 


the firſt of theſe, which is dy much — r of: 
the 6, are reckoned theſe 4 provinces, ra,” * 
Oman, Saba, and Nora or Xehra; but anciently it 
was divided into a vaſt many nations, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of whieh were, according 3 the 
57 following, Rhamyditæ, Sideni, Darræ, Banna- 
bari, Arfe, Cunedocolpitæ, Caſſanitæ, Eliſſari, Ho- 
meritz, 'Adramitz, Saltralitz, Ichthiopagi, Macce, - 
Nareti, CEtz, Geræi, Themi, Leaniti, Abneziy Sce- 


. nitz or Scenites, Thaditz, Saraceni, Tham is. 


| Napatzi, Athritæ, Mnaſemanes, Vadeni i, 


4 Tÿhoſe on the ſea· ooaſt are the ten following 


tte towns of 


Rr i ATE 

Aſtageni, Jolyſitæ, Calanitz, Thannetz; Manitæ, 
_  Salapeni, Magetz, Minæi, Doſareni, Mocorez, Sa- 
bei, Anchitæ, Melangitæ, Dachareni, Zeeritæ, Blin- 


tei, Omanitæ, Cattabeni, Jobaritæ, Allumeotæ, 


Spanitæ, Bithibanitæ, Chatrammitæ, Rabanitæ, 
Maſonitæ, Saritæ, Sappharitæ; Rhathini, and Ma- 
oritæ. For farther particulars of theſe nations 


2 the laſt volume of the Univerſal Hiſtory, folio 


edition. <P 5 
- Moſt of the modern geograpbers divide Arabia 
Felix into 13 provinces, ſome of which are tiled 
- kingdoms and others principalities, The three 
principalities of Baharein, Hagiaz or Higiaz, and 
emama : the ten kingdoms of Aden or Mocha, 

Seger or Alibinali, Aman, Zirifden or Oman, Far- 
tach, Yemen, Maſcalat, Ormus Xael or Hadramut, 
Zibith, and the territory of Tebaman. But for 
the greater conveniency of the reader theſe terri- 
. tories may be divided into maritime and inland, and 
under — the principal cities and places belonging 
thereto may be given. 


* 


I 7 
The kingdom or principality of Mecca, whole prin- 
Cipal places are the city of the ſame name, Medina, 
1 Giedda, Lambo, and Zebith. 2. 
he maritime Tebamah al Dhafar, containing the 
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cities of chis laſt name, Jazuf, Adiud, and Traza. 


: F The principality of Zibith, Zebeth, Zaba ar 


Saba; with the towns of Zibeth, Gilan, and, Chala- 
of Mocha, or kingdom of 


ſea. 4. The princi ty 
Aden, with the towns of both theſe names, and that 
bf Laghi... g. The principality of. Xael or kingdom 

bo "> +. wag in which are the towns of the former 
name, Dolfar, &c. 6. The principality, of Seger ar 
Kingdom of Alibanli, with the cities of Alibanli and 
Guebelhaman. * The principality of Yeman, with 
at al Quelhat, te, &c. 8. 
Vodane, with the towns of Sohar, Borſcan, &c. 
9. Maſchalat, with the city of the ſame name, Nu- 
an, and Suchula, - 10. Barhaim, with the towns of 
of Elcatif, Labſah or Laſſach, Abſa, Biſca, &c. 

In the inland are the following five principalities 
or kingdoms : 1. Jemaryay, with the capital of its 
name, Chodoia, Tima, &c. 2. Higiaz, Hagiaz, or 

iaz, with the towns of Caſailo, Bain, Nabel, 
Carn, Almanſel, &c. 3. Tehama, with the towns 
of Saana, Saada, &c. 4. Fartach, with its capital 
of the ſame name, Mahri, Negram, &c. 5. Oman, 
with the towns of Ziriffdin or Amanziriffdin, Ma- 
rair, &c. To theſe might be added the kingdom 
of Ormus, formerly a confiderable kingdom or- 
principality of Arabia. +, 5 

ARABIAN-GULPH. The Arabian Gulph, or 
Red- ſea floweth out of the Indian Ocean between 

Aden, a Town in Arabia, and Cape Muſtedon, in 
Africa, having Africa weſt and Arabia eaſt. It 
riums to the and as far as the iſthmus of Africa, 

#9 the town of Suez, where is a harbour for the 
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them ſuch heaps of red ſand. as to cover whole 


as appears from experience. 
AR A 


kin 
ing to the empire of Ava, a diviſion of the pevinſu- 


TT #3 a0 
Turkiſh fleet, and receiveth only a few ſmall rivers, 
but not one out of Africa. It is extended from the 
ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt. to its name Red. 
ſea, ſome will have it to be only a bare name, and 


taken from Erythros [the Greek word for red] 


ſometime king on that coaſt. Some will have this 
to be the ſame with Eſau or Edom, [the Hebrew 
word for red who firſt inhabited Idumza, a coun. 
try near the Arabian gulph; from whence, ſay they, 
it — to be called * Red-lea Others will — 
it to be called red from a certain orient brightneſ 
peculiar to it. But it is certain there are waters 
really red, as being tinged with a red mineral earth; 
for inſtance, the river Adonis, &c. and upon the 
coaſt of Congo, not far from Baya d'Alvaro, where 
the ſmall river Gonzales falls into the ſea, the 
water is reddiſh, And it is confirmed by experience 
that the Arabian gulph probably came to be called 
Red-ſea, from the red ſand that lies upon the ſhore, 
and is often, contraty to its nature, mixed with the 


water by the vehement flux and reflux of the ſea, 


which is extraordinary in this gulph ; inſomuch 
that it toſſes it to and again like _—_ and keeps it 
from falling to the bottom by its violent agitation, 
This is related by ſailors, who. tell us that it ſome- 
times appears as red as blood; but, if it be kept ina 
veſſel without ſhaking, the red ſand will ſubſide, 
and may be ſeen; at the bottom. It very often 
happens, that violent ſtorms blowing from the Red- 
ſea, either towards Arabia or Africa, carry with 


caravans, (or troops of men and beaſts) whoſe bodies 
in time are thus converted into true mummy. 
There are other opinions among authors about the 
name of this gulph ; but they are all of no weight, 


BO, . commonly called Raab, one of the 
nine principal rivers of H I has its ſource 
in the marquiſate of Stiria or Steiermark, and run 
by the town of Raah into the Danube. 
ARABRIGA, in Old Luſitania, feems to hart 
been a place of note, between Conimbrica and the 
Tagus, though we have ſcarce any particulas 
handed down to us by the antient geogrophers. 
ARACH, or rather PzTR.& a, 8 city a 
Arabia Petræa (which ſee), in Afiatic Turky. ! 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Rahab, the old c- 
pital of the Moabites. Afterwards it became 
ſee of an archbiſhop, firſt under the patriarch 
Alexandria, and then under him of Jeruſalem. It 
was formerly. alſo called Syriacopolis, and Mons 
Regalis. It ſtill retains the name of Arach, : 
is EO on the-confines of Paleſtine. Lat. 0 
20, N. Long. 66, 45, E. Of the ſame na? 
was alſo a town. built by Nimrod, as mentioned 
in the 10th chapter of Geneſis, | l 
-- ARACCAN, or AxRAcAx, a kingdom belong” 


t 


— 
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i ond the Ganges in Aſia. It is bounded 
nh yer frank by the country of Ava, 
better known to merchants under the name of 
Pegu ; by Tipra on the north, and by the bay and 
eountry of Bengal on the north-eaſt, Some call it 
the empire of Mogo, on account of that king's con- 
queſt over the king of Pegu, whoſe vaſſal he for- 
mer 
Ovingten;-edd ſhapes and features, particularly 
2 flat foreheads, for which end they bind 
leaden plates hard. on the children's foreheads as 
ſoon 4s born, and continue them till the purpoſe 
is anſwered. They have large noſtrils, ſmall eyes, 
but quick; and their ears ng as low as their 
ſhoulders. © They love their habits to be of a dark 


purple colour. They are ſaid to be oſtentatious; 


but- temperate with regard to diet, They have 


plenty of proviſions, yet mix their beſt diſhes with | 


rats, mice; and ſerpents. They eat no fiſh till 
quite eorrupted; when, beating their back- bones 
with their putrid fleſh into a kind of paſte, — dry 
it to a powder, which they ſtrew over their victuals. 
They uſe rice for bread. 
orders of prieſts, who ſhave their heads and go un- 
covered; except the higheſt order, which wear a 
yellow mitre. As they vow celibacy,.if 8 
they are degraded. Some of them live in oloiſters; 
* here are hermits, whom the vulgar highly 
eſteerd : but though they pretend to virtue and 
chaſtity, they "ap pathics of- ane? + wn whom 
they keep about them. as ſcholars. en any of 
the natives are ſick, they ſend for theſe prieſts, 
who, after blowing upon them; ſay certain prayers, 
and make them offer facrifices-of towl, &c. accord- 
ing to the ability of the ſick perſon, on which the 
prieſts and the relations live jovially. If the pa- 
tient recovers it is aſori 
if not, the prieſts pretend that their ſacrifices are 
accepted, but God deſigns the patient a greater 
fayour in the other world : and with regatd to ſuch 
as are incurable, they think it charity to-drown 
them. Upon the death of perſons: of note, the 
make ſuch a dreadful noiſe like that of the Iriſh 
bowl at their burials, and they burn the bodies; 
hut thoſe of the mw they caſt into a river, on 
account of the ſcarcity of wood in this country. 
As they believe the metempſychoſis or —_—_— 
tion, they adorn the coſkns with the figures of ſuch 
creatures as they reckon the nobleſt. Each family 
has its domeſtic idol, by which they ſwear, and 
before which marriages: are performed. They 
make, with a. burning iron, the idol's mark upon 
their arms, fides, or 7 
viſions they offer him before they eat. They have 
alſo a variety of common idols- in their temples, 
which ate: built in the form of a-ſteeple. To theſe 
they ſend alſo proviſions, and in winter they clothe 
Annually they, have a. feſtival in remem- 
Vor. E= No. 12. 


ly was. The inhabitants affect, according to 


them are three 


bed to theſe fooleries ; and 


ouMNers. - Part of their pro- 
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which the 
Their king, according to Ovington, is as potent 
as any of: the caſt, having made extenſive conqueſts 


2 both 


Ne 'a 
brance of their dead, 


at which time carry, in 
a heavy chariot, one of their E fan Fr 
attended by 90 prieſts, dreſſed in yellow ſattin; 


and many of the poor blind bigots throw them- 
ſelves under the chariot- wheels, or tear their fleſh 


with iron hooks faſtened to the chariot for that 
purpoſe; they ſprinkle the idol with their blood, 


and hang up thoſe hooks in their temples as ſacred 


reliques. The natives, according to Schouten, are 
ſo brutiſh, that they ſcorn to marry a virgin: ſo 


that they expoſe their daughters to the leud ſea- 


men; and ſhe that becomes pregnant is ſooneſt 


married. All perſons of note keep concubineg and 


dancing girls. 


He adds, that in this kingdom are many cities, 


towns, and villages, and that ſome of the towns are 
extremely populous. And this he aſoribes to poly- 


gamy, which is permitted among them, and to their 


avoiding of war and ſea- voyages: for if they think 


their enemies too ſtrong, they retire to the moun- 


tains, and leave their country to be plundered, 
The longeſt voyages which x undertake, are 
when they carry on by fea a war againſt their neigh- 
bours of Bengal or - Their houſes are flight. 
ſtructures, being made up with palm-tree branches, 
or canes raiſed. upon pillars, and covered with 


cocoa- leaves. Theſe ſeldom exceed the height of 


five or ſix feet, but they have ſeveral little windows, 
and are very airy. Perſons of quality have numo- 
rous and convenient apartments. Their women 

dreſs their victuals in earthen-pots without doors, 

having no chimneys, aries nor cellars within. 
In the country are wos, and conſequently 
timber for building; it alſo abounds with orchards 
and gardens, which have a continual verdure all the 


. po the uſual fruits of the Eaſt-Indies. 
ler 


e are ſome torts of grain, but neither wheat nor 


rye. Their ordinary drink is a liquor drawn from 


trees-reſembling palms ; it is of a whey-colour, and 


ſweet as ſugar, if drank ſoon, but in three or four 


_ it turns as four as-vinegar.” It is fold to tra- 
lers, both in pubhc and private houſes, at the 


rate of two-pence for five or fix pints. © The win- _ 


ter, or what may be called ſo here, laſts from April 
to October, during which time the ſeaſon is very 
rainy, and ſometimes ſo. tempeſtuous that there is 


no travelling, the ſoil being a deep clay: and all! 


this time they are ſubject to agues. But in general 
the climate is healthy, and their ſummer is very 
delightful. They have great numbers of 


them together. by a horn, and they will eroſs a river 


| aning: vpright upon the back of one of them, 


of the herd will follow. 


F 


it has 


goats. 
. fowl and fifh,. with elephants and buffaloes, which 
laſt run furiouſly at all who wear. red; but = 
are eaſily managed by their herdſmen, who call” 


and are allowed the title of Kings. 


ſed, that the whole reſembles a floating 
| Each of his goyernors is obliged to keep. a ſeraglio 


12 years of age, at 
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two princes of blood 


of; and that ever ſince the kingd 
puniſh crimina 


* 
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Tech in Bengal and Pegu. He has 1a princes under 


him, who have grand palaces in his principal cities, 
are, Emperor of Araccan, Poſſeſſor of the White 


| with the two Caneques, rightful Heir of 
| age; Brama, and Lord: of ths readies Kings, 
who lay the hair of their heads under the ſoles of 
his feet, &c. He generally refides at Araccan, and 
2 {s by water to Orietan, 


in ſummer makes a 
his nobility in boats, ſo artfully diſ- 
palace. 


attended by 


of 12 girls for him, wbo are choſen every 
of the natiyes of his particular precin&; and are 


| 1 s charge till they arrive at 
which time they are brought to 

Sourt. The king chooſes from among them ſuch as 

de likes, and gives the reſt: to his courtiers: but, to 


_ -preſerve the royal blood unmixed, he is _— 
in the 


9 to marry bis eldeſt ſiſter. No prince 

World, ſays Schouten, is ſo much reverenced.: and 
he adds, the deputies from the Dutch Eaſt-In- 
tha company, when admitted to their audience, 
being conducted to it with great ſtate upon ele- 
-phants, were obliged to turn their faces to the 


Ps _ without preſuming to look up directly upon 


The king ſhews himſelf publicly to his ſub- 


prevent diſorders, the king comes out of his palace, 


| Httingiin a ſplendid tent on an elephant, and dreſſed 


in the moſt ſumptuous apparel-which. Aſia can af- 
ford. The courtiers follow alfo upon elephants, 
whoſe harneſſes are embroidered and decorated with 


amonds, &c. And thus the king making a pro- 


ceſſion through the principal ſtreets of the city, re- 
turns to the 1 0 ſquare, where his ſubjects renew 
Aidelity to him: and the whole cere- 


mony is concluded with malic, diſch of ord- 


- nance, and playing off fire-works, in which they 


exceedall the other Indians. At other times none 
anuſt preſume to lock upon the king, but ſuch as 
hold the principal poſtsofftate. © > 
We are told by captain Hamikon, that, in the 
year 1690, a king of Araccar dying without iſſue, 
9 | 


fon-with ſuch animoſity and vehemence that in 
one year themſelves and families were wholly. cut 
om has been in a 
ſtate of —_— According -to Schouten, they 

s by impaling them alive. The 
ſovereign uſed to paſs moſt of his time with his 


- concubines, who. all learned 3 inſtruments 
| of muſic, The courtiers of quali 


His own titles 


year out 


few —— except for their pleaſurs. % 


for the ſueceſ— 
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round their arms and legs, that 
Y burthen than an ornament to them. 


i - Bf 


cotton over their arms, breaft, ani belly; and over 


that a long robe of the ſame. Refides which t 

have an apron before, and a fart of bag behi 

folded. up in plaits; fo that they look as if t 

wore a bundle of cloth on their backs. "Th — 
very ſtately in the ſtreets, and have numbers dt 
ſer vants attending them, in proportion to their qua- 
lity and ability. never cut their bo ho 
tie it up in behind, and adorn it with knots of 
very fine cloth. Their women are tolerably fair, 
wear thin flowered gauze over their breaſts and 
ſhoulders, with a fine cotton apron which goes ; 
or 4 times round them, and hangs down as low as 
their feet. The richer fort among them wear a 
ſilk frarf upon one of their arms; and they adorn 
and curl their hair very agreeably. On their ears 
they have rings 1 made ſo long as to reach 
their ſhoulders; 2 when move, theſe beat 
on their nocks like the bells of a fool's cap. They 
wear fo many bracelets of ivory, . &c, 
they are rather a 


Their ordinary money is ſhells or little ſtones, 
8 of which they value at gd. and they have alſo a 
filver coin, worth about 28. for which they have 
1660 ſhells in exchange: ſo that when the 
this ſort of money to market it is a port ; loal 
Here the Moors: are the moſt conſiderable traders. 
Many of the rivers in this country ebb and flow, 


riſing from 12: to- 20 feet high; by which means 


— — 
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they perſorm long in a ſhort time. The 
principal towns are Araccan, which is the capital 
Orietan, Dobazi, Chedube or Cabubel, Dianga, 
Peroem or Prom, and Rama. | 

The ſen-coaſts of Araccan extend from Cape Ne- 
is 8 in Bengal, being about 400 miles 
not inhabited, by reaſon of the vaſt num- 
bers of wild ants; buffaloes, and tigers there- 
in; ſome of the iſlands in the fea are peopled with 
poor fiſhermen. Count Hamel ſays, that the little 
iflands cloſe to the thore are numerous here. Tie 
Buffalo-iſlands lie about 4 leagues off the coat 
In the channel betwixt theſe and the continent is 4 
rock which is feen above water. With regard to 
the other channels among theſe iſlands, they ar 


reckoned to be free from danger, and have above 


20 fathoms water. But about 8 leagues off the 
north-end of. the great iſland Negrais, and in about 
15 fathoms water, is a dangerous rock, which on!) 
appears in the low ebbs of ſpring-tides. | 
ARACCAN, the capital of the little kingdom af 
the ſame name, in India, beyond the Gauges, 4 
province in Aſia ; ſituated, according * 
in a valley, is 15 miles in circuit, detended by igh 
and thick ſtone walls, and ſurrounded allo with 4 
continued ridge of ſteep and craggy mountams, 
cut by art like fortifications, which render the cit) 


le; beſides, ins caſtle within is ſo from 
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that the king of Prama is ſaid to have beſieged it 
with an army of 300,000 men and 40,000 elephants, 
but without ſucceſs. _ A large and beautiful river, 
called Chaberis, glides through this city in ſeveral 
fireams, and afterwards forms two channels, which 
fall into the bay of Bengal, about 3o miles from this 
city; the one at Orietan, the other at Dobazi. 
The common houſes are mean, being built of bam- 
boos; but thoſe belonging to perſons of . are 
of a different wood, richly carved and gilt on the 
inſide, with ſeveral ſpacious piazzas and bazars. 
The is very extenſi ve, ſupported by large tall 
pillars, made of whole trees, and covered with plates 
of gold, The apartments are built of red and 
white ſandal and other very t-woods ; and 
thoſe of the king and his concubines have gilded 
roofs, and turrets reſembling 
dle of the palace is a large hall, overlaid in the in- 
fide with gold from top to bottom; and in it is a 
canopy of maſſy gold, with 100 wedges of the fame 
metal round it, in the form of ſugar-loaves, weigh- 
ing 40 pounds each. Here are alſo 7 idols of gold, 
as high as a man, and 2 inches thiek, but hollow 
within; and adorned with the richeſt” and- largeſt 
jewels. In the middle of the hall is a large of 
pure gold ſupporting a cabinet of the ſame, which 
is covered with precious ſtones, and contains the 2 
caneques or famous pendants of rubies, in the form 
of pyramids, as long as one's little finger, and as 
Jarge at the baſe as a pullet's egg. Upon theſe pen- 
tants, which are only worn by the king at his co- 
ronation, and mentioned in his titles above recited, 
he foundsa claim of dominion over the neighbour- 
ing princes, which has occaſioned a deal of blood 
ſhed, According to our author's account, in this 
city are 600 idol temples. and 16, 000 inhabitants, 
ehdes foreigners. Near the palace, adds he, is a 
large lake, with ſmall iſlands in it, inhabited by the 


prieſts, and encompaſſed with a bank, by the cutting 


of which the court may, in caſe of exigency, over- 


flow the city, and retire to theſe iſlands, ' About 


the palace are fine) ſtables for the king's horſes, 
elephants, lions, tigers, &c. 8 
This city, according to Schouten, is almoſt as 
large as Amſterdam, but much more populous; 
and its tuburbs are fome league 
ridges of the rocks are ſeveral ſtreets full of ſhops, 
containing the richeſt goods of all Aſia; which are 
brought thither and carried away on elephants, ſo 
tame that boys ho ride on their necks commonly 
de them. The Dutch have a factory in the neigh- 


rhdod ; and, according to the fare author, the ( 


country” is _ agreeably diverſified with moun- 
tains, towns; vill 

graſs, intermixed with pounds of watet, and 
numerous flocks of great and finall- cattle... C 
tn Hamilton ſays that ſome of the mogul's 22 


ſteeples. In the mid- 


s in extent. On the 


ages, fu ds of rice and meadows of þ | 
belonging do the circle on the farther fide of the 
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bargains of diamonds, rubies, and other precious 
ſtones, with gold roupees. He adds; that the mouth 
of its noble and ſpacious river is large and dee 
enough to accommodate ſhips of the greateſt hur- 
then in going into a harbour, which is rge enough 
to hold all the ſhips in Europe. Araccan Is ſituated 
in Lat. 20, 6, N. Long. 93, 5, E. pra 

ARACHOSIA, a province of ancient Perfa, 
was bounded on the weft by Drangiana, north by 
Paropamiſus, eaſt by the river Indus, and ſouth by 
Geeroſia. Its modern name is not well ſettled, 
Its inhabitants were the Arimaſpi (afterward called 
Margyetz, and then Euergetæ] the Sydri, Ropla- 
tz, and Eortæ. Ptolemy reckons 13 cities in this 
province, the 3 chief of which were, Arachotus, 


) built on a lake of the ſame name by Semiramis; 


' 
4 


Ts trade hither, and meet ſometimes with good Q 


Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, and 
thought to be the city now called Cabul; and Ar- 
baca, ſuppoſed. to have derived its name Ar- 
bacess king of Parthia. As to modern towns of 
note, we know of none within the. limits of the 
ancient Arachoſia ; not being certain whether Ca- 
bul has any thing to do with it, ſince Cabouliſtan 
lies heyond Candahar, and is generally 3 
part of the mogul's dominions. K 
ARA, or Ax Abus, was not, ſtrictly peaking, 
a city of Phœnice: it was an iſland city, like Tyre 
and ſtood oppoſite to the ſouth limits of the — 
coaſt of Syria. That the Phœnicians, however, 
reckoned this city as a part of themſelves is plain 
by ſeveral good authors, | Bochart takes this, on 
that part of the continent oppoſite to it, to be the 
ſeat of the Canaanitiſh tribe, called Arvadites ; and . 
wy are_v ae, to . his 
j ent upon this head. Hence, ſays Wells, it i 
—— thought to be the ſame called ia the Bock 
of Kings and of Ifaiah Arpad, or Arphad, or Ar- 
vad'; whence the Greeks framed the name Aradus, 
which is mentionęd in the Hiſtory of the Macca- 
bees. The iſland of Aradus, which. lies to the 
north of Tripolis, is about 20 ftades, or 2 Roman 
miles and an half from the ſhore, and about 7-8ths 
of a Roman mile in circumference. The build- 
ings were like-thofe of Tyre, of many tories high, 
There are ſome remains of it extant. It ſeems to 
the eye, ſays Mr. Maundrel, to be not above 2 or 
3 furlongs in length, and is N filled up with 
tall buildings, like caſtles. . The Turks call it Ru- 
ad; The ancient inhabitants. of this ifle were fa- 
mous for navigation, and had command on the con- 
tinent as far as Gabala. In 648 the Saracens, un- 
der Mahius, or Mahuvius, took both this iſland and 
. | 3 
ARAD in Latin Aradienſis comitalus, a county 


Theits, in Upper Hungary, It is jobabited by 
Hungarians and, Ruſfiaus, and is ſituated iu the 


mountains of Walachia, 


ARAD, 


| r 
ARA, Old, in Hungarian O-Arad, a town be- 
longing to the aforeſaid 1 the ſame name 
in Upper Hungary; in a fruitful country, and was \ 
formerly in a better condition than at preſent. a 
ARAD, New, in Hungarian Uj-Arad; a ſtrong ( 
ſortreſs in the county of the fame name above- ( 
mentioned, on the north-fide of the Maros or Mo- 5 
riſch, over which is a bridge. The Imperialiſts took 
it by ſtorm in 1685; and burnt it. Here a Greek 
biſhop teſides. - Both theſe are contiguous to one 
another.. N © OLE Y 
ARA _DUCTA, or, according to Reineſius, 9 
Ara Traducta, was an old Roman town, ſtanding { 
to the weſt of Langobrida. We find it in Ptolemy's ( 
| of the' towns appertaining to Luſitania, now ( 
; Aar. or GIBEL EL ORPHAT, the Moun- # 
tain of Knowledge; a mountain in Arabia, near 5 
Mecca. The Mahometans fay this was the place 3 
where Adam firſt met with and knew his wife Eve \ 
after their expulſion from paradiſe. This mountain \ 
not being large enough to contain all the devotees { 
that come annually in pilgrimage to Mecca, ſtones ( 
Aare fer up all round it to ſhew how far it reaches. ( 
The. pilgrims. are (clad in robes of humility and ( 
| Eau with their heads uncovered. They 
ſeem to be very much affected; for the tears flow . 
don their cheeks, and they ſob and ſigh-moſt bit- 
| terly, begging earneſtly for remiſhon of fins, and 
promiſing to lead a new life. They continue here \ 
about four or five hours, and at an hour after 
fan-ſet they all decamp to perform a religious duty ( 
called Aſham- nomas. After this they all receive ( 
the honourable title of Hadgees, which is conferred ( 
upon them by the imam or prieſt. This being 
pronounced the trumpet ſounds, and they all return 
to Mecca. 52 b 8 
” ARAGON, kingdom of, in Latin Hiſpania Tar- 
raconenſis, formerly inhabited by the Jacentani, 
acetani, and Acitani, now a province. of Spain. 
t takes its name, ſome think, from the river of the 
me name; others take it to be _ a corruption of ( 
arragon, or ancient Tarraco: whilſt others fetch ( 
t from an origin which ſeems the moſt ſtrained of 7 
all ; namely, Ara, i. e. an altar, and Ludi agonales, } 
hat is, games for wreſtling, &c. which were cele- | 
brated anciently in this country to the honour of 
Mercury. It was at firſt a county or earldom, and 
_ raiſed to that * the year 780, by Garcia, 
king of Navarre. firſt count of Aragon was { 
Don Aſnar, ſon to Eudo, duke of Guyenne, and 
lord of Biſcay. It anciently conſiſted alſo of two ( 
parts, namely, the earldom of Aragon, properly ſo { 
called, and the county or territory of Sobrarbe. 
Aragon continued an earldom till about the year 3 
1034, when the noble Rammirus or Rammir, ſon of 3 
Sancho the Great of Navarre, is allowed on all 


hands to have been raiſed to it for his bravery in 


} them"to own their perfidy. 


. ſtowed this earldom, with the royal title annexed to 


any longer.” About the year 1137, the principality 
Aragon, marrying Iſabella, princeſs of Caſtile, in 


who joined the two crowns, was the fifth of that 


The kingdom of 
buy Navarre and Caſtile, on the-ſouth by, Valencia 


it into two-almoſt equal parts. Into it empty thew- 


of good fiſh. The Torio or Turio fertilizes * 
great part 'of the country. by its flow and genre 
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vindicating the then queen, his mother-in-lay's 
—_— againſt the atcuſation of her two ſons, 
whom he vanquiſhed in ſingle combat, and fo forced 
| This Rammir was 
Sancho's ſon by a former wife, or, according to 
ſome, by a concubine. However, his ſingular merit 
in undertaking thus the cauſe of the injured queen, 
when all the nobles beſides had declined it, ſo 
pleaſed her and the king, that at her requeſt he he. 


it, on Rammir: So far the Geographical Syſtem. 
But Buſching, without having . to this piece 
of Spaniſh chivalry, accounts for it as follows. In 
the beginning of the eleventh century, Aragon and 
Sobrarbe were both erected into kingdoins, upon 
Sancho the Great, king of Navarre, making a par- 
tition of his eſtates among his ſons, by which ſettle. 
ment he gave Sobrarbe to Gonſalvo, and the earldom 
of * ay to Rammir. But Gonfalvo dying ſoon 
after, the kingdom of Sobrarbe came by inheritance 
to his brother Rammir, who united it to his own 
Kingdom; upon which its name ceaſed. to be uſed 


of Catalonia was added to it, and in 1238 the king- 
dom of Valencia, At length kink Bennand II. of 


the year 1469, theſe two crowas were united, and 
have continued ſo ever ſince, This Ferdinand. 


name in Caſtile, and the nĩneteenth king of Aragon 
from Rammir incluſive. All of 14 the title 
of king in the ſaid ſeries of ſucceſſion, except Ray- 
mond VI. who coming to the cron in right of his 
wife Petronilla, it was ſtipulated that he ſhould ſtile 


himſelf only prince of Aragon. 
| Aragon is bounded on the welt 


on the eaſt by. Catalonia, and on the-north by the 
Pyrenæan mountains. Its extent from ſouth to 
north is upwards of 160 miles, and from welt to 
eaſt above 104. The river Ebro runs from north; 
eaſt to ſouth-eaſt quite acroſs the country, dividing 


ſelves the * following ſmall rivers; namely, from: 
the north- ſide, the rapid river. Cinca os Cing, 
which riſes in the mountains of Bielſa ; the Callego, 
anciently Galliens,.which iſſues from mount Gavas, 
near the county of Bigorre ; the Iſnela, whoſe ſource 
is a little below Hueſca, with the ſmaller ſtreams 
of Aragon, Riguelo, Guerva, Rio de Aquas, Rio 
Martin, and Guadiloupe. © But on the Doubs 
fall into it the Xalon or Salo, which comes 

New Caſtile,” and the ſliſl ſmaller ſtreams of Gu 
dalquivar and Altiambra ; all of them having plent) 
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courſe, which gives opportunity to the huſbandmen 
and ers to cut channels from it to water 
their grounds, which are much admired for their 
continual verdure and fertility ;- though we may 

eftion, as much exaggerated, what they tell us 
of their trees yielding fruit three and often four 
times in a year. In ſhort, Aragon on all theſe ac- 
counts, as well as for the ſerenity of its air, is 
compared to pt, or at leaſt tf part of the 
country called Delta, from its triangular figure; 
to which they have alſo hammered out, as it were, a 
kind of reſein>lance, by placing. Caſtile upon one 
fide, Catalonia on another, and the ſea on the third, 
as the baſe of the triangle: which laft, namely, part 
of the Mediterranean, though the narroweſt of the 
three ſides, very much contributes to enrich the 


country, both by foreign traffic and the large quan- 


ity of fiſh caught on theſe coaſts, 
"Palhing lays, that Aragon, notwithſtanding 
the yariety of its rivers, is but in 12 a barten 
and unfruitful country; for whii 


moſt ſandy, mountainous, and ftony ; conſe- 
— the land is not watered by ſmall 
rivers, or the waters from theſe rivers are not con- 


| | A N | 
wiſe : he ſays, that the inhabitants of Ara 
2 


having, in the year 1705, embraced the party the 
archduke Charles III. Philip V. of Spain, and before 
that duke of Anjou, annulled all their privileges and 
ſubjected them to the laws of Caftile : fince which 
time the revenues of the crown from this country 
have alſo increaſed, 150.3 

Aragon. is divided into ſeven dioceſes; namely, 
one archbiſhopric and ſix epiſcopal ſees. In it are 
ten cities (Saragoſſa being the capital), alſo two 
famous univerſities, ſeven conſiderable al be- 
ſides monaſteries, nunneries, hoſpitals, &c. 

The natives of Aragon are moſtly cou 
well-bred, ingenious, generous, well - ver ſed in mil - 
tary affairs, courageous, ſtrict obſervers of their 
laws, but bigoted in religion, and poſitive in their 
opinions. They were very jealous of their liberties 
and privileges, of which they had a confiderable 


number, now no where extant but upon record, 


yeyed-into it, it yields nothing. But on the other { 


hand, in the parts which are watered, one finds 


vine, oil, flax, and fruit, alſo in ſome places 
— —— the whole riches of the 


fully take 
Joc Mayor, without 


fit who prevailed an their cortez or vip | 
0 


Arago 


privilege; aud accept of ſome athers in ' 


t an army 


ſucceſs he deprived them of all their privileges and; 
kberties; reducing them to the level of the meaneſt 


province, But 
Vox. I No. 12. 


- 
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having been ſtripped of them in the manner above 
reaſon dy related | 

cls in it are uninhabited; The ſoil is for the \ 
Wes 3n —— Catalan and old Gallic, 


With to their language, ibs nit 

a vaſt number 1 
idioms, ſuppoſed 10 be of Greek and Arabie, but 
more ptobably of Celtic extradtion. - But moi part 


of them ſpeak Spaniſh pretty tolerabl „ and the 
a among them a well as they do in 


Ir is to be obſerved, that the ancient earldom of 
n was a little country iii the mountains, com- 


F Aragen had its on lawg and privi- J. preitiding: ſeveral fine valitys; 'as Canfranc, Aif, 
leges; ſome of which laſt were ſo confiderable- and £ cc. in which werg ſome ſmall towns, — 
lo w had 'Q ſeveral boroughs and vil in Sallent, or V 


de Tena, i. e. the valley of Tena, one of the lar 
and beſt in the Aragonian mountains, and extrentigly 
delightful'in ſurbmer, are eleven villages ; the prin- 
cial of which ate Sallent, Panti Pueys, ant 
4Lanuca , 2 2 1 
| Among ſeveral earldoms and Iordſhips in this 
kingdom of Aragon, one of the moſt remarkable, 
account of its * and duration, is db of 
Ribagorza (which ſee), fituated in the Pyrencag 
mountains 2 222 
- ARAGON, à river which riſes out of the 
rennees, near the village of Santa Chriſtina. I 
of the ſame name, and now 


belodgs to the kingdom | 
a province. of Spain [ſee the preceding article), 
runs by San &c. when join | 


E with the 
Arga; it diſcharges itſelf into the Ehro in the 
kingdom of Navarre, a little below Calahorra, in 


Old Caſtile. . | 


- ARAGONA, a prinei N e 
Mazara, a —— * Sicily, in 
the lower part of Italy. x Re) 

: ARAGUIES, or Az #c1wTEs, a people of Braſil, 
in South-America. Their country hes near the 
government of. Pexnambuco,; belonging to tho Por- 


ARAKIL- 
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ARAKIL-VANC, i. e. the monaſtery of the 
apoſtles. It is a village and convent at the foot of 
mount Ararat, in Armenia, a province of Aſiatic 
Turky. This is a place for which the Armenians 
have a high veneration, believing that Noah retired 
thither after the deluge, in order to offer ſacrifice to 
God for his own and family's preſervation. They 
| give out alſo that the bodies of St. Andrew and St. 
Matthew were found here. | 

ARAL, one of the principal lakes in the Aſiatic 
part of the empire of Ruſſia; or by ſome a bay of the 

ſtern Ocean; ſituated not a great way from the 
Caſpian ſea, and is one of the largeſt inland lakes in 
all Aſia. It is ſaid to be 30 miles * from N. to 8. 
and half as broad from W. to E. 


Its water is very 


falt. From this lake the —— — | 


Caſatſcha-hords, and Turkomanns, have, by means 
of ſmall canals, conveyed ſame of its water into the 
— parts; ſo that as large a quantity of ſalt is pre- 
pared from it by the ſun's exhalation as they have 


occaſion for. It is moreover to be obſerved, that in 


this lake are the ſame ſort of fiſh to be met with as 


in the Caſpian fea; and Aral has as little viſible 
outlet or efflux from it as that has. | 
4 ARAM, the name in ſcripture for Syria. See 
RI. 25, : 
ARAMON, a. little town and barony on the 
river Rhone, belonging to the dioceſe of Uzez, a 
ſubdiviſion of Lower Languedoc, in the government 
ol this laſt name, in France. _ * 
ARAN, in Latin Arantia, a very fertile valley 
gy a province of Spain, in the Pyrennees, near 
St, Beat. In its mountains the river Garonne has 


its ſource. The moſt conſiderable borough or vil- 


lage in this valley is La Vieilla. 
ARANAES, formerly a royal reſidence and 
eaſtle, of which ſome remains are ſtill to be ſeen. 


It belongs to the Scaraborg territory, in Welt- | 


. Gothland, Sweden, 275 | 
- ARANCEY, a. joint prevot, or provoſtſhip with 
Marville, wo "7-1 French Luxemburg, in the 
vernment of Metz. : | | 


ARANDA DE DOURO, a pretty large and 
Ane-tpwn of Old Caſtile, in Spain, on the river 
Douro, as the addition to its name ſhews. | 

ARANIAS, in Latin Aranus, a river of Tran- 
ſylvania, in the kingdom of Hungary. It riſes near 

uſenburg, and afterwards joins with the Maros. 
ARANJUEZ, a royal palace or pleaſure-houſe, 
on the river Tagus, in the province of New Caſtile, 


* 
- 6. - a - - — 


in Spain. It is worth ſeeing, not ſo much for its \ 


own beauty, as on account of its extremely de- 


lightful and pleaſant ſituation ; 6 miles from Toledo, 
in a fine plain, on an iſland, formed by the con- 


Auence of the Tagus and Xarama, both which rivers 
are beſides united by a canal. This edifice, though 
much inferior to the Eſcurial, both with d to 


4 


magnitude and elegance of ſtructure; yet far ex- 


Hunga 


A R 
ceeds it for delicious gardens, fountains, water-fally 
and grottos, by which it is rendered an uncommon 
natural curioſity. Its gardens are fo well ſupplied 
with water, by means of the vaſt and numerous 
water-works here, which are ſet in motion by the 
ſtream, that 'they are never ſcorched by the heat of 
the ſun, but kept in continual bloom and very beau. 


tiful verdure. 


ARANTA, a port in Peru, South America, 
ſouth of Callao, in point of excellence the ſecond in 
that part of the world, which by the communica. 
tion of a river (Chila) ſupplies Arequippa with all 
kinds of goods mnported, being diſtant from it but 
20 leagues. ' £ 

ARANYAS SZEK, (i. e. juriſdiction of Ar. 
nyas,) in Latin Sedes Aranyenſis. It is a ſubdiyi- 
Hon of that part of Tranſylvaniain the kingdom of 
Hungary, called the country of the Sicilians ; and 
is ſituated on the river bearing its name, below the 
ſeven Hungarian counties, and between thoſe of 
Torda and Kukol. 7 47559 

'ARANYOS-MAROTH, MORAWETY, or 
MORAWEZE, a ſmall and deſpicable town in the 
Kiſtopoltſan diſtrict and county of Barſch, belong- 
ing to the circle on this fade the Danube, in the 
So of Hungary Proper. It-carries on a good 

in corn, and belongs to the Paluſki family. 

' ARANYOS-MEDGYES, a handſome town in 
the county of Szathmar, a ſubdiviſion of the circle 
on the farther fide of the Theiſs, in the kingdomof 
Proper. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, 

AN- VAR, a well-fortifed and fine caſtle in 
the neighbourhood of Kapot- palace, belonging to 
the county of Hun yad, a ſubdiviſion of thoſe called 
the ſeven Hungarian provinces of Tranſylvania, in 
the kingdom of Hungary. ante N 

ARARAT, a mountain of Turcomania, or Arme- 
nia Major, in Aſiatic Turky. This celebrated moun- 
tain is theGordizni on which Noah's ark is ſuppoſed 
to have reſted, and is ſituated between the Euxine 
and Caſpian ſeas. It is not like Taurus, Caucaſus, 
and many others, which are rather vaſt chains of 


mountains of extraordinary length; for this is one 


ſingle mountain, with-two ſummits, one larger 

ſomewhat higher than the other. The Armenians 
call it Meſſina; the Perfians, Agri; the Arabians, 
Subeilalm : or according to M. Tournefort, it | 
called by the firſt Macis, and by the Turks Agr- 
da; though Baudrand prefers that of Meſſonat, |. e. 
the mountain of the Ark, It begins about three 
miles from Nackſi van, a town on the eaſtem 
frontiers of Turcomania, and riſes to ſuch a 

height that it out-tops by much all the other moun- 
tains. in this province, and may be. ſeen, ſays Ti 
verner, at the diſtance of five days journey. 19 
it the Armenians pay a great veneration, from # 


belief that it was the place on which the ark reſted, 
after the waters had gone off the earth. And mt 


preten 
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to ſhew ſome of it ; which 

mx been e rg much by 1 
as through the ſerenity of the air at that vaſt 
height, which is fo much above the clouds, that 
here is no rain, ſnow, dew, or any ſuch thing, but 
a continual ſun-ſhine : all this they ſay of it; and 
ſuch is their veneration for that place, as, at the 
firſt fight of it, they fall down on their knees, kiſs 
the ground, croſs themſelves oyer and over, at the 
fame time repeating ſome prayers ſuitable to the 
object in view. Fal. : 

"The aſcent to it is not only difficult and fatiguing, 
but alſo dangerous, through the ruggedneſs of ſome 
parts, the deep ſands of others, the dreadful preci- 
pices one is obliged to behold, not without horror 
and giddineſs which ſeize the ſtouteſt among them; 
want of all proviſions, except what they carry with 
them; and laſtly, from the number of tigers, 
which are to be met with in ſome parts of the way. 
Some travellers have talked of monaſteries, hermi- 
tages, and other places of refreſhment ; but Tourne- 
ſort aſſures us, that he neither met with any on his 
way, nor, upon inquiring of his guides, could he 
that any ſuch were except two, which 
are at the foot of the mountain. There are no 
living creatures; only at this lower part of the 
mountain, or a little higher, here and there are 
ſome few ſhepherds, who live in miſerable huts, 
and feed their lean, ſtarved flocks on the little her- 
** be met with here. Some few partridges are 
to be ſeen likewiſe flying about: but upon com- 
ing up to what is cles the ſecond region, one 
meets with nothing but tigers, which common 

keep a due diſtance ; and here and there a flight of 
crows. All the remainder of the mountain is co- 
vered with ſnow, ' ſome of which has probably laid 
there ever ſince the flood; and it is for at leaſt one 
half of the year overcaſt with clouds, that keep it 
212 ſight; which does not corteſpond 
with the perpetual ſerenity aſcribed to it in the 
former part of this Account. — See Tournefort's 
Travels. * e 
AR ARI, a river in the government of Tama- 
raca, velonging to Brafil, in South America. It 
falls into the North or Atlantic ocean. 63 

ARASSI, a maritime, populous, and trading 
town of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, E. Long. 
7, 20. N. lat. 44, 3. Gets — | 

ARAS: See ARAXES. 


ARASTH, a city belonging to the ptovince of ( 


Algar, in the kingdom of Fez, in Africa, fituated 
on the weſtern coaſt, where the river Lucar falls 
into the Atlantic ocean. It iy ſaid to be furrounded 
with good walls, and has the advantage of a com- 
modious harbour for ſmall vefſels. 
round it affords a quantity of cotton; andthe river 
rs Its inhabitants LEE: Foo 

rve ſuch a title. 


e country 
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t ſhads, if that fiſh can | 


| neighbours to the Spaniards, 


AR 

ARAU, a town of Berne, in Swiſſerland, lying 
on the river Aren, over which it bas'a coverec 
— The government here is the ſame as at 

0 2 and the inhabitants are ſo jealous of 
their franchiſes, that if a 1 condemned by 
his judges, appeals to Berne, he loſes his freedom. 
Jt is noted for being the place where the Proteſtant' 
cantons hold their diets, at which meeting its avoyer 
is always their ſecretary, though he is appointed by 
the lords of Berne. overniment is the fame 
as at Zottinguen, The inhabitants are all Proteſ- 
tants, and have ſeveral noble privil There is 
a ſingular cuſtom here in the aſſemblies of the can 
tons, which is to make the ſervants dine in the 
ſame hall with the depuries, their maſters, and to 
be ſerved at the ſame time, with the ſame victuals, 
though at different tables; becauſe thoſe ſervants, - 


being citizens of their towns as well as their maſ- 


ters, have a chance to be deputies alſo ſome time or 
other. Its moſt remarkable buildings are the 
church; an old fort called Alter Thurm, built en- 
tirely of flints, in which a garriſon is kept in time 
of war; and the r | 
ARAVA, a fortreſs of Upper Hungary, in a 
county and on a river of the ſame name, E. Long. 
20, N. Lat. 409, 20. | 


ARAUCO, the capital city of one of the fineſt 
valleys of the ſame name, belonging to the pro- 


vince of Chili, in South America, fituated between 
the cities of Conception and Imperiale, near the 
. It lies in Lat. 37, 5, S. Long. 78, 
„W. 

ARAUCOS, a tribe of Indians in the province 
of Chili, in the vice- royalty of Lima, South Ame- 
rica, whoſe ſpirited reſiſtance to the Spaniſh gene- 
rals maintained their independence, which to this 
day they have preferved, and they poſſeſs the moun- 
tainbus part of the country. e formidable 

Lows during the courſe 
of two centuries, been _ to maintain perpetual 
hoſtilities, ſuſpended only by a few intervals of in- 
fecure peace. The aſſembling the different tribes 
for war is done with the utmoſt ſecrecy and per- 
ſeverance, ſo as to reſiſt and defeat every meaſure 
of the Spaniards, and render themſelves invincible ; 
in their intercourſe with the Spaniards they are re- 
markably faithful, and there never was known an 
inſtance of CR in their traffic. 

ARAVIO, a ſmall place of Galicia, a province 
belonging to Spain. In it is a ſtrong caſtle. | 

ARAXES, a famous river, which riſes, accord- 
ing to ſome, from mount Albos, in Turcomania, 
and others ſay in Georgia, both provinces of Aſiatic 
Turky. It is now called Arrafle, or rather Aras, 


or Arraſs (which ſee); and running E. and 8. E, 


with a ſerpentine courſe of 500 miles, after receiving ' 

ſome other conſiderable rivers, diſcharges itſelf ints 

the Caſpian fea. Some authors imagine that it hath 
£ | Ry; x 
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BELA, or IX BAL, a city of. Afyria. Propria, 
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ARBEN, or Anon, in Latin Arbor Feelix, a 
city of Swiſſerland. It belongs to the biſhop of 
Conſtance, - and is fituated between Windiſch and 
Bregends, in Suabia. 55 | 

BEROU, one of the 5 diſtricts into which 

the kingdom of Lower Navarre, belonging to the 

vernment.of this laſt name and Berne, in France, 
is ſubdivided. See NAVARRE. 

ARBES, a city belonging to the kingdom of 
Tunis, in Barbary. It ſtands on one of the moſt 
beautiful plains in Africa, and is watered by a great 
variety of fine ſprings. / It is ſituated 2 days jour- 
ney from Bona to the ſouth and 3 from Cairouan to 
the ſouth-weſt. Its walls are beautiful and ſtrong. 
In this place are ſeveral Roman antiquities and in- 
{criptions to be met with. | 


ARBOGA, ARBoGEN, or Ax BO, in Latin Ar- 


and ia, an old, but neat, inlandtowu, 


onging to what is called the New Land, and two 


mine diſtricts of Weſtmanland Proper, in Sweden. 
It was formerly in a better condition than it is at 
preſent. Through it runs a river called Storæ, i. e. 
the large river, Which a little lower falls into the 
Maeler lake, It cofitains between 8 and goo inha- 
bitants ; drives a conſiderable trade; has a large 
iron-weigh-houſe or ſteel-yard ; a manufacture of 
harneſs, and a' coinage : here alſo a part of the 
king's life - guards are quartered. In the year 1710 
the ſenate of the kingdom ſat here during the 
plague which raged at that time at Stockholm, It 


anciently a ' caſtle, ſeveral convents, chapels, / 
fortifications, and ſquares, of which ſome remains 


are ſtill to be ſeen." At preſent here are two 
churches : and in this town were holden alſo ſeye- 
ral r and provincial diets. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Arboga is a remarkable heathen grove 
tor ſacrificing, ci gr with many other rudera of 
rag ral It holds the 26th place in the diet of 
the Kingdom; and Dahlberg has given a view of it 
* * 

nce is the Arboga canal, which joins the lakes of 
Hielmar and Maeler, confiſting of nine fluices. 
* lies 60 miles weſt of Stockholm. | 


OIS, a ſmall town of Aval, one-of the four. 


bailiwies belonging to the government of Franche 
te, in France. It is s for its rivers and 
good wines, and is ſuppoſed to be the Arboroſſa of 


Ammianus Marcellinus. It has a chapter, a priory, 


and three conyents; and is ſituated 18 miles 8. 
of Dole, in Lat. 46, 50, N. Long. 5, 40, E. 
ARBON, an ancient town belonging to the bi- 
ſhopric of Conſtance, in the county of Bern, in 
dwiſlerland, on tlie lake of Conſtance, about eight 
N N. of St. Gall. The biſhop of Conſtance 
eeps here a bailiff, and all other officers of juſtice ; 
8 former of which. reſides in an old caſtle, ſaid to 
on been built by the Romans, and where St. 
| died in 640. lu time of war the Swiſs have 
OL, I. No. 12. 2. 


a. About a quarter of a mile from 


rr 22 22 2 


Nun 


The town was formerly 
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e 
a right to garriſon it by virtue of their ſovereignty. 
r than it is at preſent ; 


and when the water in the is low, the ruins of 


its old walls are to be ſeen, Though it partly de- 


son the biſhop of Conſtance as to its temporal 
juriſdiction, yet it has ſome peculiar privileges: 
for they chooſe their own chief one Ape and 


council, who, when a bailiff apprehends a malefac- 
tor, it is ſaid, try him, and if guilty order him for 
execution. Both Popiſh and Proteſtant, religions. - 


aretolerated here. 
9, 30, E. 8 w7 
ARBOURG, or ARBERG, a fortreſs in the can- 
ton of Berne, Swiſſerland, on the river Aar g the. 
caſtle is one of the moſt conſiderable in the canton. 
It ſtands on the top of high rocks, which command 
the country, and is fortified in the modetn taſte by 
the ſaid canton, The magiſtrates of Berne generally; 


It lies in Lat. 47, 40, N. * 


keep a garriſon of 50 men here, in order to coyer; 
the country againſt any incurfions from the neigh-, 


bouring cantons of Solothurn and Lucerne. This” 
caſtle very much reſembles the citadel of of Wurtz- - 
burg, in Franconia; and is ſaid alſo to have the like. 
proviſion of large caſks full of the beſt wine ſtowed” 


under it, drinking being as much the faſhion here 


as it is in Germany. It conſiſts of ſeveral ramparts, 


one above another, to a conſiderable height. This 
- caſtle and territory of Arberg conſtitute one of the 


beſt bailiwics in the canton of Berne. It is ſituated 


15 miles N. E. of Solothurn, 23 in the ſame direc- 
tion from Berne, 25 S. of Baſil, and 29 W. of 


Zurich. | ” I 4 
It muſt be diſtinguiſhed from a little town of the 
ſame name on the river Aar, which lies 6 miles E. 
from Erlach, and 16 S8. W. of Solothurn. 77 
ARBURY-BANKS, a ſpot of ground at half a 


mile's diſtance from Aſhwell, in Hartfordſhire (ſee 
" ASHWELL), It is taken in by a vallum, and gene- 


rally thought to be one of the Caſtra Exploratorum 
of the Romans. It conſiſts of about 12 acres, and 
Roman coins have been found in this place, But 


ſill it ſeems to want the ſeveral requiſites for ſuch 


a camp, 


” ARBUTHIE, a diſtrict belonging to the-ſhire of 
Kincardin or Mearns, in Scotland, in which lies 
Fordun, celebrated for the reliques of St. Palladius, 
| the firſt biſhop. in Scotland, whom pope- Celeſtine 
ſent over to Scotland in the year 431, to preach 
the goſpel, and confute the Pelagians. See FoRDUN.. / 


ARC, a river of Savoy, in Upper Italy. Its 


ſource is beyond Lanebourg, on the ſide of Mount. 
erwards joins the Ifere, 


Cennis, in Maurienne : it 
and waters Montmelian. It has a rapid courſe, and 
its ſurface is foamy by reaſon of its many water» 


falls: both which ſhew the land to be very high, 
and it continues riſing till one reaches the foot of 


Mount Cennis. In the road betwixt St. Victor 
and Modane, part of which lies along the Arc, the 
| | "ebb 
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tas a charming effect on f f 
2 A Ce c from 


| each fide of the. mountain are equal; if nov ſaperior 
tio many artificial ones. Nader 


and ſtreams pouri oo poll 

ſpri n wn- the. precipice, 

he — en, dy their tranſhucency and noife, the plea- 

ob thi romantic place. But, on the other 

bree e is every where ſo narrow; and: ſome- 
ſo ſteep, that rr ſafeſt way to 

I one's horſe; and walk it. 

CADI {convent of), in the territory of Ret- 
timo; a fubdivifion of the iſtand: of: N ia, in the 
. nging to Furky in Europe. It 

— the ſite of the ancient city of Arcadia; 
de. | 
ARCADIA, a provinee of Peloponneſus, in Eu- 


MODS: | Topedty Turky. It is now called Traconia; 


| . 3 Elie.on the 
"a ria on the north, an 

| Meſſeni5'onf the = Fe was firſt called Pelaſgi2 

from Pelaſgus king of the country; and afterwards 
from yrs ſon of Jupiter and Caliſto. 

chief towhs are Megalopolis and Mantinea ; 

the kf}; fimovs for the b - 2 — the 

Thebans under the command of Epaminon 
Lacedzmonians. —_— according to the 


: but what ſeems 
| | hter was com 

& without the loſs of one man on their ſide; 
8 time after the Arcadians row all Greece 
them, for their facrilege in the 
of Jupiter Oly This country was 
the — 2 — - Turks for 280 years; 
of the Peloponneſus or Morea, 
— ceded by the Turks to the Venetians, 
peace of Carlowita. But in- the year 1715 
| Tatks, rook it —_ away again. See 


vn 


1 


p# 
11 


He 


s tomb. The country is moun- 
Nr. orn; and a- 
in ſprings lakes, and rivers. peo 


CADIA, > towns of the More belotgin to 
Tips in Europe, on the Mediterranean. Te lies 
dee, one of the preſent diſtricte of that 


Del 


or . bein in Aer her s 
— N Neſtoria, 


Acadia was de. the of kings, 

til} about the year of $110; when Ari- 
the laſt of of chow. being ed in a 
war with the- An ki himſelf 


\ 


— 


* [yn 


the ſame name with it. 


ſame with 
Turky. 


- Saugon, in the per np Bargund 1 


. 
Cypariſm more fonthward, at St. Eli, 


on my 12 off Zunchio. Arcadia ſtands 
TXT of the 7 orgs + month of 282 


Iph, both which bear 
by the ancients Sinus Cypariſſs, Ic lies. almoſt 


river which falls into a 


8 the ile of Zante; Lat. 3 20, N. Long. 


nba, city of ancient Crete, (now called 
Candia) mentioned by Ptolemy, Theophraſtus, 
Seneca, Pliny, &. who all 2 that- this city 
being oiite dope (by what menns we have not 


learned), all the ſprings in that neighbourkood 


dried up, and began again to run as ſoon: as the 


city was tebuilt. 


ARCAS, an ifSand in. the gulf of Mexico, in the 


bay of Campeachy. Lat. 20, Long 94, 50. 


ARCAS. See An cos. 
ARCATHON, a harbour of Aquitairy, i in Femen 


on the ocean, between the mouths of the Garonne- 


—— about fix leagues to the weſt of Bour- 
*. 4 

ARCA, the capital of Arabia Deſerta, and the- 
Perrza, according: to Collier, in Aſtatie 


ARC EN BAROtS, 4. tom om the ſinall river 
It contains 


manor court. 


a-mayoralty; a (alt-offiee; and a de 


And was raiſed to a dukedorm and peerage in 


170% 
CES, a town of Prance; in the generality of 
Rochelle, and election of Saintes. 7 
ARCHANGEL, or St. Mirwars Arch 
ANGEL, by the Muſcovites ealled/ Gorod Arch- 
arigelfoi, and Archania, in Latin Archanyelopolis, 
or Fanum gancti Michælis Are li. A city ot 
Ruſſia in the provyinee of Dwina, {:tuated on the 


. eaſt-ſide of the river Dwina, about 6 miles from the 
.- White-ſea, in E. Long. 39. 


— extends abbut 2 miles. in 2 ; is rich, po- 
puſous, and built in the modern it is a metro- 


N. Lat. 64, 30. The 


politan ſee. ArchangeF owed its wealth and im- 
portance origitially to the 3 by whom it was 


diſcovered in the Richard Chancellor, 
maſter & one ef the ip ted ont under the com- 
mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, who had received a. 


commiſſſon to in queſt of the north-eaſt 
to China; was ſeparated from the reſt of the flee; 


and obliged by-ſtreſs'of weather to put into the bay 
| of St. Neolas 

Bafilo witz, 

> him to his cout 
; tained; and the czar indulged 
; free trade in his dominions : in-conſequence of this 
; permiſſion, a 3 of merchants was incorpo- 
rated in London; 


on the White-ſea. The czar Ivan 
informed of His arrival; invited 

where he was hoſpitably enter- 
the Engliſh with 4: 


being * by Pau- 
ticular privileges from the czar, ſet on foot a con. 
commerce, to the mutual — 


$345 1925557 e ! A Cs 
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ws AR 
goth mtions. Before this period, the Ruſfian com- 
modities were uſually conveyed: to Narva, in the 


gu? turned to Archangel, and this traffic the Eng - 
tits for ſome time enjoyed without competition. 
The Dutch, however, and other nations, * 
—— themfelves into this commerce: hic 

carried on to x ve di ſadvantage, as not 
— favoure d with which the 
czar had ted to the Engliſn company: theſe 
were at laſt unhappily loſt in the time of the great 
rebellion When the czar heard that the Engliſh 
nation had brought their ſovereign to the ſcattold, 
he was fo exaſperated againſt them, that he-forth- 
with deprived, them of the immunities in trade, 
which they had hitherto enjoyed in the dominions 
of Ruſſia; nor could our company, with all its ef- 
forts, retrie ve them in the ſequel ; ſo that our mer- 
chants were obliged to trade at Archangel on- the 
footing of other European nations. 

Fhe commodities chiefly imported into Areh- 
angel, were gold and ſilver ſtufts- and laces, gold 
wire, cochineal, indigo, and other drugs for dying ; 
wine, brandy, and other diſtilled ſpirits. The 
cuſtoms ariſing to the czar, were computed at 
200,000 ' rubles a year, and the number of forei 
thips at 400 annually: but fince the ports of Pe 


terſburgh and Riga were opened, great part of the 
trade been l the Balti and the: 


commerce of Archangel is tly decayed. 
The hooles of Archangel are generally of wood, 


but well contrived; and every chamber is provided, 
with a ſtove, as afence againſt the cold, which is 
lere exceſſive in the winter, The ſtreets are 

ved with broken pieces of timber and rubbiſh, diſ- 
poſed fo unſkilfully, that one cannot walk over it 
without running the riſk of falling, except when 


the ſtreets are rendered ſmooth and equal by the 


ow that falls and freezes in the winter. Not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the cold in this place, 
there is always plenty of proviſious: but- 
chers meat, poultry, wild fowl, and fiſh; in great 


partridges. may be bought for four-petice: Theſe 
birds, as well as the Hares of this country, grow 
white in the winter; and when the wenther be- 
comes more mild, reſume their natural colour? 

_ The moſt remarkable” edifice in Archangel is a 
lirge town-houſe, bufft of ſquare-ſtones in the Tta- 
lan manner, and divided into three parts, One of 
theſe conſiſts of large commodious apartments in 
the accommodation of merchants, ſtrangers as 
well as natives: here they are permitted to reſide 


2 merchandife till the month of October, 
Ween all the foreign. ſlips ſet ſail for the reſpective 


Achte te which they belong. Then the traders 


to remove their quarters from the town - 


variety, are ſold 1 cheap. A brace of 
r 


ph of Finland: but the channel of trade was 


3 


„ 
houſe or palace, which hath a ſpacious court, that 
8 1 to A river. „ 

In the year 1663 Archangel was not large, but 
fo — Brgg — te contain the . 
together with the people who reſorted thither to 
trade with the Engliſh and Dutch, &c. Soon after 
this it was burnt, and almoſt totally reduced to 
aſhes. On October 17, 1777, it wards of 
200 houſes deſtroyed by an * The 
caſtle or citadel of Archangel was built about the 
year 1506, and this town became a great emporium 
or mart about 1591, the road for ſhips being at St. 
Nicholas on Roſe-iſland. It has become princi-- 
pally confiderable, by Engliſh ſhips — 
to traſic, and * cauſing a great reſort of 
merchants from moſt parts 2 as well as 
from Holland, Sweden, Denmark, &c. So that in 
thoſe months in which the Dwina is not fr | 
(for this is the caſe at leaſt three months i wine} 
berween 3 and 400, and ſometimes more fail of 
ſhips, may be ſeen in that harbour. The firſt land 
which Britiſh ſhips make in their voyages home 
from- Archangel, 1s Buchanneſs in Scotland. K 
Neon Lad. Go, 2h. Long. 39, F. 
ARCHANGEL-GORQD, one of the govern-- 
ments of the European part of Muſcovy, in Ruſſian 
Archangel-gorodſkaja Gubernia. It comprehends 
not only-a part of d, but alſo the ancient 
kingdom of Holmogard. Concerning the Lapps ox. 
Laplanders, ſee Sweden: And as great numbers of 


— 


Samajeds dwell in this government, we ſhall here 


ive ſome account of that people. The Samojeds- 


+ inhabit the coaſts of the North and Frozen ſeas, 
both in Europe and Aſia, and are divided into Sa- 
- majedi, Tawgi, and Munzala. Their name is ex- 
plained by that of men-eaters: but probably they 
have been taken for ſuch as eat both the dead bo- 


dies among themſel ves, and thoſe of their enemies 


they have overcame in battle, from their being 
obſerved to feed on the raw and even bloody fleſh: 
of the beafts and: fiſh catch. They them-- 
| ſelves defive' their name from Samoje, which in 


their language denotes an inhabitant, as they have” 


never changed the place they pitched upon for their 
, firſt habitation.” Their original, like that of the 


ottier in Ruffia and Siberia, is undoubtedly” 


to be drawn from the ancient Finiis, with whom 


they have the ſame religion, manners, and cuſtoms. 


Tbe Samojedi, who dwell in the parts about Arch- 


angel, are entirely different from the othets, and 
excluded as it were from their community; and* 


they have alſe quite auother language: however, 


they pretty much agree with them in religion, and 


the reſt" of their manners. They are extremely 

poor and ſimple, have a low ſtature and fmalt feet, 
eſpecially the women ; their {kin is of a yellowiſh: 
burnt ealour; and on account of their large —_ 
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and ſwollen or bloated cheeks, they make a hide6us der to diſcover-the country, who, upon his return 


appearance, In the winter their clothing is of g gave the court large accounts of it. The fine furs 
the ſkins of rein · deer, with the rough * _ among them were principal inducements to the 
- moſt; and genarally the hood or cape, the mantle, © Ruffians ; for which reaſon the - abovementioned f 
, loves, 83 7 ſtockings, are ſewed together : ) czar firſt ſent an embaſſy to treat with them about N 
* # 1o that the whole garment forms but one piece. G a free trade, and to deſire leave, that, for the ſecu- 6 
7 In the ſummer they make themſelves commodious 5 rity of the Ruſſian nation, ſtrong places might be 8 
hs clothes of filh-ſkins; and inſtead. of thread they # built here and there in the country. The amo- ( 
=. — wm 2 the guts 2 ſplit _ long & Jed ae 2 — alſo 3 pay a wn t 
' thongs for ſewing them. in general main- & of furs which was laid upon them. rees the 
rain hoinſelves by hunting and fiſhing 3 and indeed tenable places were — with —— ; 
their principal ſubſiſtence is on -rein-deer, bears, : and governors. Theſe people twice attempted to t 
(en OG, birds, and dried fiſh ; as alſo on turneps, 8 ſhake off the Ruſfian yoke, once when they ſeized I 
* pied. For banding they mike uie-of term nnd! O Pofts:Ofefh; bur they were on again reteet © 
5 0 uſto-Oſerſkoi; b. r in reduc 
_ _* © Javelin pointed — Pon: and frequently alſo rag; ) to obedience. Among them — the beſt k 
A iron. When they cannot have a convenient ſub- H fours in all Ruſſia, which they ſell to the Muſco- 
8 fiſtence in one lace, they remove to another. In vites for bawbles, or, when their fiſhing and hunt- 1 
5 per pep cc 9th —_ in e made of 1 Ig turn out 1 g = — 3 w 
in winter they go into caverns of the earth. only mix up with water, and eat out of a kettle or 
be Meer, * * _— in tents, — ! 2 = nw pong —_ _ the -" Thus t 
W and rein-deer. e men and women are hardly ar Buſching with regard to the Samojedi, fo 
> . wee — one another, as ** 2 But to * to the deſeription of the govern- ſet 
of both is the ſame, and their viſages and features Y ment of © Archangel-gorod, which Moll diſtin- 
afe alike hideous and ugly. Their: martidges are  V. puſhes only by the — of Dwina, and ſays, 80 
concluded by the mere conſent of the parties con- that it is computed to be near 100 leagues long, in h, 
4 _ _ * Mos Prey two * form of a lozenge; _— on — north and & 
PS. 8 br N. no A K north-weſt by the White or Frozen fea, and part log 
| nity, o "ot 8 and children do not inter- of Ingria; on the weſt by the provinces of V * 
a ny; They, like the Oftiacs, give their new- & and Ouega, from which it is parted by the Dwina; 60 
en children the name of the firſt creature they # on the ſouth by that of Ouſtiong; and on the eaſt wh 
happen to meet with, Before they came under the 3 by part of that of Zirania. It is watered by fe-. ed 
 Jomunion of the Ruſſians, the only puniſhment they veral rivers, beſides the above - mentioned Dwina; | a 
= Had among them was, that he who committed ſome Y ſome of which, particularly the Pinega, fall into He 
great crime, for inſtance, murder, was by their ita little above the town of Upſnaga. Here are the 
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ruler or commander fold, together with his whole 0 likewiſe ſeveral lakes, eſpecially thoſe of Culvio, 

family, as ſlaves. But at preſent, in their princi-. Onozero, and Sgolmgova : but the country, how- 

pal places, the Ruſhan polity has been introduced 0 ever, is full of torefts and barren lands; ſo that 

among them. They have but very little know- & the inhabitants are obliged to live moſtly on fiſh, 

ledge of a Deity ; yet they partly worſhip the ſun f. eſpecially dried, the ſoil producing no corn, nor dati 

aud moon, partly unformed images of men, beaſts, & breeding any number of catile, Their principal flo 
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fiſhes, birds, &c. made of wood; and alſo the & commodity here is ſalt, the vent of which was their the 

heads of wild beaſts, which they hang up in the & only commerce before the Engliſh came to traffic foun 

| foreſts, pray to, and probably expect from them at Archangel, the capital. But this laſt being nov with 
. good luck in hunting. The oddeſt perſons among one of the principal marts for all the commoditics brick 
them are their prieſts, which they call ſchamans or of Muſcovy, which are conveyed to it, not only ficial 
| kodeſniks ; and theſe pretend, that they can reveal Q that city, but the whole province, hath reaped con- was 7 
do them the will of-their deities, foretel future Q- fiderable benefit from it, The other principal is an 
events, and, by ſome odd geſtures and grimaces ſet commodities brought into this port are gold and migh 


ſilver ſtuffs, ſilks, gold and ſilver lace, other ſorts ol Hts 
} lace, gold-wire, cochineal, indigo, and other ma 
\ . terials for dying; wine, brandy, and other diſtilled 
\. liquors. he cold in this country is ſo extreme 
that they have hot ſtones in the inſide of every 
: — f * houſe to guard againſt it; and during winter 09 
either by families or villages. But under this czar, Y divine ſervice is performed, ſuch is the ſeverity ol 

ane called Oneko ſent his ſon among them in or- U that ſeaſon. g 15 


about all kinds of ſorceries. The account of their 
idol Solocaja Baba, or golden old woman, is one of 
the fables of antiquity. y. | 

Till the reign of the czar Feodor Jwanowitz 
they knew no other rulers among them than the 
oldeſt of their nation, to whom they were ſubje&t 
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Before the year 1700 the government of Arch- 
angel was lodged in the governor of the city: but 
the czar Peter creating 4 burgomaſters to take care 
of all civil and mercantile affairs, his power is now 
confined. to the militia only. Hither the court 
ſends annually a commiſſioner to receive the cuſ- 
toms laid on all merchandiſes, and he appoints 4 
delegates to collect and get them ready 'in his ab- 
ſence, © The revenue which the czar receives from 
theſe cuſtoms *has been reckoned to be between 
150,000 and 200, oo ruples per annum. The pe- 
culiar privileges granted to the Engliſh company 
were, according to Moll, unhappil 
time of our grand rebellion, when the czar was ſo 

ted againſt the Engliſh nation, on his hear- 
ing of the murder of king Charles I. that he 
wholly deprived it of them; fince which time all 
our efforts. have not been able to regain them; fo 
that our merchants now trade thither upon the ſame 
footing with other Europeans. This capital is the 
ſee and refidence of a Ruſſian archbiſhop, 

Buſching divides the government of dk 
gorod into the 12 _—_— circles ; namely, 
la, Dwina, Kewrolſkoi, Meſen, Puſtoſer, Jaren- 
koi, 7 OE Ufſtuſkoi, Totma, Wo- 
logda, and Galitſch. 

' ARCHELAIS, an ancient city of Cappadocia ; 
fo called from Archelaus, king of that 2 
2 either founded it or rebuilt and embelliſh- 
bo: * e | yy | | 
ARCHENFIEL , a. place near the city of 
Hereford, in Herefordſhire, which, ſeems to retain 
the name of the ancient Roman Ariconium. No- 
thing remains of its ſplendor but a piece of a ſtrue- 
ture, probably a temple, with a niche, 5̃ feet high, 
and 3 broad, within, 
diſſoluble mortar, Near it are many large foun- 
dations. "A few years ago, a very fine Moſaic 
floor was found entire, but ſoon torn to pieces by 
the ignorant 828 people. Here was a bath, 
found by Sir John e about 7 feet ſquare, 


loſt in the 


ilt of brick, ſtone, and in- 
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'- ARCHINTO, a town in the territo 


'nia, Macedonia and 


A R 
a fine town belonging 
ry 2; of Cordova, a ſubdiviſion of Andalufia, 
in Spain. It lies in a plain at the foot of a moun-  - 
tain, and on the confines of Granada, | 
ber of its inhabitants is ſaid to be about 500. 


ARCHIDONA, to the 


The num 


of Co- 
mo, a province belonging to the Milaneſe, in the 
upper diviſion of Italy. Te gives the title of count. 
ARCHIPELAGUS, or ARCHIPELAGO, i. e. 

a principal ſea, as being the moſt remarkable and 
the largeſt in European Turky, and on the coaſt 
of Greece, It was anciently called the Ægean- 
ſea, It divides Europe from Aſia, having Roma- 
* on the north and weſt, 

and Natolia or Aſia Minor on the eaſt, This ſea 
Engliſh ſailors call the Arches, It is very full of 
large and ſmall iſlands, which the ancient geogra- 
phers comprehend under two general denominations, 
The firſt, which lie round the iſland of Delos, as 
their centre, and in ſome meaſure form a circle, 
are called Cyclades, i. e. Circle-1flands : but the 
ſecond, which lie farther from Delos, and are ſcat; 
tered up and down in the Archipelago, have the 


name of Sporades, that is, iſlands ftrewed here 


and there, But as we have no account under what 
kind of government theſe iſlands are divided by 
the Turks, we will follow for the moſt part the di- 
viſion made of them by the ancients, All the Cy- 


clades and ſome of the Sporades belong to Europe; 


but the reſt of the Sporades lie on the Aſiatic coaſt. 
Ihe iſlands lying round the coaſt of Greece may, 
according to the ſeas where they are found, be di- 


4 vided into thoſe in the n Mediter- 


with Teaden pipes, which were entire: thoſe of 


brick were a foot long and z inches ſquare, let arti- 
fically into one another; and over theſe probably 
was a pavement, This, as Dr. Stukely obſerves, 
n an excellent invention for heating a room, and 
might well be introduced among us in winter. See 

EREFORD, ; N 227 

ARCHES, a town belonging to the bailiwic of 
Voſge or Vauge, in Lorrain, and government of 
this name, and of Bar, ſubje& to France, on the 
Moſelle, and is the principal place of a pre vote or 
aſtellany, the juriſdiftion of which extends itſelf 
to the frontiers of Alſace, and includes the whole 
ferntory of Havend, which lies in the Waſgau 
mountains. "The chapter of Remiremont has a 
flare in the lordſhip of the place. . 
Vor. L- No. iz, . 4 * 
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ranean- ſea, in the parts about the i of Candia, 
and in what was anciently called the Ionian-ſea. 
I. The iſlands in the Archipelago are, Samon- 


drachi, Embro, Thaſſus, dtalimene, Pelagniſi, 


— 


Macroniſi, Coluri 


Sciatho, Piperi, Icus, Sciro, Negropont, Andros, 
na, Porus, Zia, Joura, 
Tine, Mycone, Tragoniſi, Delos, Sdili, Syra, 
Thermia, Serpho, Siphanto, * Prepeſin + 
thus, Milo, Antiparos, Paros, Naxia, Amorgus, 
Caloyero, Nio, Sikino, and Policandro. Ja. 
II. The iſlands in the Mediterranean, which are 
fituared in the parts about the iſland of Candia, or 
in the Candian-ſea ; namely, Candia, which is the 
ancient Crete, Gotzo, Gaiduronifia, Chriſtina, 
Standia, Scarpanto, Stampala, Namphio, Santorin, 
and Cerigo. | | 
"I The iſlands lying in what was anciently 
called the Tonian-ſea are, Sapienze and Strivali.— 
Theſe following RR the Venetians ; name 
ly, Zanre, Cephalonia, Val di Compari or Ithaca, 
anta Maura, Pachſu, Antipachſu, Corfu or th 
ancient Drepane. LIFE | 
IV. The Sporades, or iſlands on the coaſt of 
Afa Minor. = 1. The moſt conſiderable 2 the 


ods 


tween Kamtchatka and America, A. thir 


tent of empire never before attained 


tempeſtuous ſea, which lies 


TR, and America was planned by Peter the Great. 


SE Hh ada 

dan, bande Tait; hich, 8 

Leria, C e 
85 894 


cl. 00 NORTHERN, fituated . 
e chief motive which excited the fl 


iches was t 
diſcovery of America, and which 


rds to t. 


Turns the attention of other 0 nations to 


diſcoveties in that quarter. The fame paſſion for 
riches, occaſioned, about the middle of the 16th 
„the diſcovery and conqueſt of Northern 

a countsy before _ time as unknown to, 
uropeans as Thule to the ancients. The firſt 
3 of this eonqueſt was laid by the cele- 
at the head of a band of adyentu- 


Drated 

| 7 lefs 8 but at the fame time not ſo in- 
human as 
ecflion of 


jerors of America. By the ac- 
territory, now known by the 


33 the Ruffag have act 
ane 


ion. 
Ihe fiſt project of making diſcoveries in that 
een Kamtchatka 


The completion of this projeft under his immediate 
ſucceſſors, is well . the public from the re- 


- Iatioi of the celebrated Muller, One Beering,inade ( 
in order to aſcertain whether the d 


of Aſia and America were ſepara- 


Sp 


— In Hol and 1729, in particular, he.coafted 
along the-eaftern ſhore as Ri lati- 
tude 67, 18; but without making any diſcovery of 
the continent.. . 1 E. ſailed” with 
Fichirikoff on an ex ch led the way to 

ning ap eoveties. fixcs mute; ky thi 
Ruſfans. His veſſel was wrecked, in Decomber of 
the {ame year; but Tichirikoff had better ſucceſs, 


| „ to Kamtchatka on the th of O&ober, 


, r 


had formerly been 


 Karatcha 
_ Hſland,- which. lies full in ſight of Beering 


2 its 


o, ſooner had theſe two adventurers, in 


| the proſecution of their. plan, opened' their way to 


abounding in valuable furs, than their pri- 
e merchants engaged with andour in fimilar ex- 


tka.ventured over to that ifland. 2 


Fa 


was next an eaſy diſcovery. 


name from the great quantity of copper vpon 
be; ing waſheq up by the ſea, covers | 


its beach, whic 
the ſhore in ſuch Barnes that many. hips may 


load with it. This per is, moſtly in a metallic 


many pieces ſeem as if 
in fukon. The and js nor 


— 4 Theſe two ſm: 


2 8 poſh col 2 *, Rhote 5 Oxpras, 


" 

7. 

. 

1 

) clothes are —— like ſhirts, of the ſkins of the 
4? 

7 

# 

? 

f 


vired an ex- 
3 in ſtormy 


uu 
Weather 


Soon after the return of Beexing's crow; fromthe | 
- Hand. where. he was ſhipwreeked: and died, and: ( 
which is called after bis name; the inhabitants of ( 


EY 


2 | bigh, det lips any dete each of which has the 


F * of bein N funnel of a Volcano. 

A ninbabited ſpots were for ſome 
J, time the only iſtapds that were known, till a ſcar. 
J city of land and {ea-animals, greatly diminiſhed by 
5 the Rufhan hunters, occaſioned other expeditions, 

Several of theſe veſſels bemg dtiven by ſtormy 
weather to the S. E. diſcovered the Aleutian iſles 
5 about the 19 N — — of Long. To the 
N. E. of theſe, at ance of 600 or 800 
verſts, lies another of ſix or moresiſlands, 
called the And can AIK Oftrova. The inhahi- 
j, tants of theſe Hands live in holes dug ih the earth, 
in which they make no fires even in Winter. Their 


illinot and puffin, which they eateh with ſprin 
; $a theſe, in rainy — bom wear — u = 
/ garment, made of the bladder and other dried in- 
) teſtines of ſeals and ſea- lions, oiled and ſtitched 
together. They catoh cod and turbot with bone 
hooks, and eat them raw. A they never lay in 
proviſion, they ſuffer greatly from hunger 
weather, when they cannot go out to- 
fiſh: at hich time they are reduced 6, te upon 
ſmall ſhell- fiſn and ſea-wrecky whieh they pick up 
upon the beach, and eat  rawe It the feyereſt 
make no addition to their uſual cloth- 
ing. to moods — ok in winter, when 
ever it . burn a beap of dry 
$, over «dich the — and eateh the heat un- 
their clothes. 1 the women and 
; chiltiren. are made of ſea-otter c ins, in the fame 
form ar thoſe of the men. Whenever they pals a 
night at a from home, they. dig a hole in 
7 and lay themſelves —5 in it, covered 
only with their clothes and mats of /platted grals- 
. of every thing but the preſent, moment, 
| e of religion, and without the leaſt appear- 
r 8 ſeem int a few degrees 1e 
mov 
Tt E. ae  iſla n deren 
about rees, an 0 eutlan, 
one A For bade TH is Chain of iſles and 
| IBID E. N. E. {a 56 and 64 de- 
fot pe N.;latitude, from 211 degrees of longitude 
bly to the coaſt of America, — in a 
f direction Fadens! with that in which are the 
. Rn they are very populous 
Unalaſhka, —4 is the largeſt, is ſuppoſed to con 
) tain ſeveral thouſand inhabi itants. eſe ſavager 
live W in ſeveral eommunities, ee 
. ſometimes of 200 or eyen 300 perſons, 
hey dwell i in Vn caves from 40 to 80 . 
long, from 6 to 8 road, and from 4 to 5 
The roof of theſe caves is a kind of wooden — 
9 whick is firſt ſpread over with a layer of graſs, 
then covered with earth, Several openings %* 
Onade inthe top, through Which the inhabitants 4 


ſtore of 


bb 
alm 


AR 


wpand down by ladders. The ſmalleſt dwellings 
Muve 2 or 3 entrances of this ſort and the longeſt 


fix, Each cave is divided ;nto a certain 
number of partitions, appropriated to the ſeveral 
families ; and theſe partitions are marked by means 
of ſtakes driven into the earth. The men and 
women fit on the ground; and the children lie 
down, having their legs bound under them, in order 
to make them earn to ſit upon their hams. They 
ſed their children when very young with the 
coarſeſt fleſh, and for the moſt part raw. If an 
infant cries, the mother immediately carries it to 
the ſra-fide,, and be it ſummer or winter holds it 
naked in the water till it is quiet. This does the 
children no harm, but  hardens them againſt the 


cold. 

Although no fire is made in their caves, are 
generally ſo warm that both ſexes fit naked. 

people obey the calls of nature openly, and without 
eſtreming it indecent. They wah themſelves firſt 
with their own urine, and afterwards with water, 
In winter they go always Sare-footed ; and when 
they want to warm themſelves, eſpecially before 


five or 


they go to ſleep, they ſet fire to dry graſs, and 
wakk over it. (cir habitations being ließt dark, 
| they uſe, particularly in winter, 2 ſort of large £ 


lamps, made by hollowi 
they put a he Aegrene Ja burn tram oil. The 


aud are of a ſtature. The men ſtrave, with a 
ſharp ſtone or katfe, the circumference and top of 


line over the foreheads; behind they let it grow to 
1 conſiderable length; and tie it im a bunch. Some 
of the men wear their beards; others ſhave, or 
pull them out by the roots. 


hy. T IV Y — — 0 % 


of their hands, and the lower parts of their arms, 
by pricking them firſt with a needle, and then 


make three inciſions in the under lip; they place 
m the middle one a flat bone, or a ſmall coloured 
| and in each of the fide ones they place a 
long pointed piece of bone, which bepds and reaches 
almoſt to the ears. They -likewi 


a mall piece of bone in ſuch a manner as to keep 
the noftrils extended. They alſo- pierce holes in 
their ears, and wear in them what little ornaments 
they can procure. ME SLE 
Their dreſs-confifts of a cap and a- fur coat, 
\ which reaches down to the knee. Some of them 
wear common caps of a-party-coloured-bird-ſkin, 
on which they leave part of the wings and tail. 
the forepart of their hunting and fiſhing caps 
tity have a fmall board like a ſcreen, adorued with. 


SA SY IN {LE PT YT OS Th 
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out a ſtone, into which ( 
natives are white, with black hair, have fat faces, 


the head, and let the hair which remains hang from 
tlie crown, The women cut their hair in a-ſtraight F 


mbbing the parts with a ſort of black clay. They | 


make à hole { 
through the griſtle of the noſe, imo which they put ( 


- — a» — -- 


| A R 
the jaw-bones of ſea-bears, and ornamented with 
15 beads, which they receive in barter from the 
uſſians. At their feſtivals and dancing parties 
they uſe a much more ſhowy ſort of caps. Their 
fur coats are made like ſhirts. The menus drefs is 
made of birds ſkins, but the womens of ſea-otrers 
and ſea-bears. Theſe ſkins are dyed with a ſort of 
red earth, and neatly ſewed with finews, and orna- 
mented with various ſtripes of ſea · otter ſkins: and 
leathern fringes. They have alſo upper garments 
n_ of the ĩnteſtines of the largeſt ſea-calves and 
lions. | | 
Their veſſels conſiſt of two ſorts : the larger are 
leathern-boats or baidars, which have oars on both 
fides, and can hold 39 or 40 people, The ſmaller 
veſſels are rowed with a double and reſem- 
ble the canoes of the Greenlanders, containing only 
oae or two perſons : they never weigh above 30 
pounds, being nothing but a thin ſkeleton of a boat 
covered with leather. In theſe, however, they 
paſs from one iſland to another, and even venture 
out to ſea a confiderable diſtance. In calm wea- 
ther they go out in them to catch turbot and cod, 
with bone-hooks and lines made of finews and ſea · 
weed. They ftrike the fiſh in the rivulets with 
darts. Whales and other ſea animals thrown a+ 
ſhore by the waves are carefully looked after, and 
no part of them is loſt, - The quantity of 1 
fions which they procure by hunting and ing 
being far too {mall for their wants, the grea 
part of their food confiſts of ſea- Wreck and ſhell< 
fiſh, which they find on the ſhore. . 
No ſtranger is allowed to hunt or fiſh near u 
village, or to carry off any ching fit for food. 
When _ are on a journey, and their proviſions 


are exhauſted, they beg. from village to village, 
or call upon their friends and relations for aſ- 
They mark various figures on their faces, backs I ſiſtance. 


" | | | 
They feed upon the fleſh" of all ſorts of ſea- 
animals, and generally eat it raw. But if at any 
time they chooſe to dreſs their victuals, they make 
uſe of a hollow ftone : having placed the fiſh or 
fleſh. thereon, they cover it with another, and 
cloſe the interſtices with lime or elay, They then 
lay it horiontally upon two ſtones, and light & fire 
under it. The proviſion intended for keeping is 
dried without ſalt in open air. They are at preſent: 


very fond of ſnuff, which the Ruffians have intro- 


duced amongſt them. 

No traces were found of any kind of worſhip 
among them. Several perſons indeed paſs for ſor- 
cerers, pretending, to know paſt and future things, 
and are held i high veneration, but without re- 
ceiving any emolument. If a whale: happen to be 
caſt on ſhore, he inhabitants aſſemble with great: - 
marks of joy, and perform a number of extra- 


ordinary R 


. 
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and then cut up the fiſn, of which the beſt part 
is conſumed on the ſpot. On ſuch occaſions they 
wear ſhowy caps; and ſome of them dance naked 
in wooden maſks, which reach down to their 
ſhoulders, and repreſent various ſorts of ſea ani- 
mals. Their dances conſiſt of ſhort ſteps forwards, 
accompanicd with ftrange geſtures. 9 3 
Feaſts are very common; particularly when the 
inhabitants of ene iſland are vifited by thoſe of the 
others, The men of the village meet their gueſts 
beating drums, and preceded by the women, who 
fing and dance. At the concluſion of the dance, 
the hoſt invites them to partake. of the feaſts ; 
after which ceremony the former return to their 
dwellings, place mats in order, and ſerve up their 
| beſt proviſion. The gueſts next enter, take their 
bog: and after they are ſatisfied the diverſions 


: 


begin; which are chiefly dancing and capering, 
beating drums, and ſinging.” . + | 
+. Marriage ceremonies are unknown amongſt them, 
And each man takes as many wives as he can main- 
. tain; but the number ſeldom exceeds four. Theſe 
women are occaſionally allowed to cohnbit with 
other men ; they and their children are alſo not 
_ uofrequently bartercd in exchange for commodities. . 
Filial duty towards the aged is not held in eſti- 
mation 


ever, deficient in fidelity to each other. When a 


nicch iſlander dies, the body is bound with thongs, 


and afterwards left to rot in r in 'n ſort of . 
wooden cradle, hung upon a croſs-bar, ſupported 
by forks. Upon theſe occafion 
barter lamentations. But the bodies of poor peo- 
Fn — up in cheir clothes or mats, are buried 
in the earth, | a ret | 
Their toigons or princes are thoſe: who have 
numerous families, and are {kilful and ſucceſsf 
an hunting and fiſhing. ; | Tr 
Their weapons conſiſt of bows, arrows, and 
darts: they throw the latter very 28 and 
to a great diſtance, from a hand-board. For de- 
fence they uſe wooden ſhields, Whenever they 
ate wounded in encounter, or bruiſed by any 
accilent, they 95 a ſort of yellow root to the 
wound, and faſt for ſome time. When their head 
aches, BY open a vein in that part with a ſtone- 
lancer, Whea they want to glue the points of, their 
arrows to the ſhaft, they ſtrike their noſe till it 
bleeds, and uſe the blood as glue. Notwithſtand- 
ang their ſavageneſs they are very docile; and 
the boys, whom the Ruffians keep as hoſtages, 
oon acquire a knowledge of their language. 0 
No large trees were ſeen upon theſe iſlands, but 
chey produce underwood, ſmall ſhrubs, and plants. 


The winter is much milder than in the eaſtern | 


parts of Siberia, and continues only from Novem- 
. oo 4 1 | | 


theſe iſlanders. They are not, how- 
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s as thrown up by ſome late volcanos. The appa- 


ns they cry and make 


| deed, are rendered tributary, * entirely ſubjet 


| quaintance with, the Ruffian language, which they 
have learned from the crews of the different v 


ber to the end of March. The ſnow ſeldom lies 
upon the ground for any time. 


lie in caves and clifts of rocks; 


found, and in Unalaſhka there are two 2 
ſuch funnels of volcanos as were found on Copper 
all, 


coloured ſtone as heavy as iron, 
it is by no means improbable, that the copper 
n 
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Rein-deer, bears, wolves, and ice-foxes, are not 
found in theſe iſlands; but they abound in black, 
grey, brown, and red foxes, for which reaſon the 
are called the Fox- Iſlands. During the day they 

towards evening 
they come to the ſhore in ſearch of food. They 
have long ago extirpated the brood: of mice, and 
other ſmall animals. They are not in the ſmalleſt 
degree afraid. of the inhabitants, but diſtinguiſh 
the Ruſſians by the ſcent, having experienced the 
effects of their fire arms. The number of ſea- 
lions, ſea- bears, and ſea- ottere, is very conſiderable, 
Upon ſome of the iſlands warm fprings are to be 


mountains. Indeed, all theſe iſlands abound wi 


Iſland ; inſomuch, that no iſland, however 

was found without one; and many of them con- 
ſiſted of nothing elſe. In ſhort, theſe iſlands, with- 
out any ſtretch of imagination, may be conſidered 


rent novelty of every thing ſeems to juſtify thi 
conjecture; nor can any objection be derived from 
the vegetable productions with which theſe iſlands 
abound ; for, the ſummer after the lower diſtrict of 
Holland was gained from the it was covered 
over with wild muſtard. . All theſ. iſles are ſubjeR 
to violent and frequent earthquakes, and abound in 
ſaiphur, It ie got ſaid whether any lava wa 
found upon them; but there was a fort of party- 
rom this account 


found on Copper-Ifland has been melted i 
eruption. e 

The cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants of 
Aleutian iſles are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the 
inhabirants of the Fox-I{lands, The former, in- 


ave a flight ac- 


to Ruſſia; and moſt of them 


who have landed there. | ARC 
Haying thus deſcribed , the produce of thel Eaſtern 
iflande, with the cuſtoms and manners of their 1. Japan, 
habitants, it will be requiſite to give ſome idea ARC 
the commerce carried on by the Ruſhaos. Mot 8 © provi 
of the veſſels equipped for ,theſe expeditions 2 by Boſn 
two-maſted ; they are commonly built without Wi 1:17 
iron, and in general ſo badly conftruted, that u tus St. 8 
wonderful how they can live in fo ftormy à fa. 30 bros 
They are called in Kut ſhetiki, or ſewed vellely, BN about 70 
becauſe the planks are ſewed together withqh⁰¹ Bl which w 
of leather. The largeſt of theſe veſſels are maoned i onl 


with 70 men, and the ſmalleſt with 40. The ces 
"S600 | OY generally 
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erally conſiſts of an * number of Ruſſians 


ind Kamtchatdals. The latter occaſion a conſi- 


derable ſaving, as their pay is ſmall. But Ruſſian 
mariners are more — and more to be de- 
nded on in time of danger than the others; ſome 
therefore are una voidably neceſſary. | \ 
The equipment of each veſſel ordinarily coſts 
from 15, O00 to 20,000 roubles (à rouble on an 
average is equal to four ſhillings) ; and ſometimes 
the expences amount to 30, oo. Every veſſel is 
divided into a. certain number of ſhares, generally 
from 30 to 50, and each ſhare is worth from 300 
to 500 Troubles, © SLAG wi” 
The riſk of the trade is very great, as ſhip- 
wrecks are common in the ſea of Kamtchatka, 
which is full of rocks, and very tempeſtuous. Be- 
ſides the crews are frequently furprize and killed 
by the iſlanders and the veſſels deſtroyed. In re- 
turn the profits are very conſiderable ; the gain 
upon a ſucceſsful voyage being at a moderate com- 
utation cent, per cent, Should the veſſel be capa- 
le of performing a ſecond voyage, the expences 
are of courſe conſiderably leflened, and the ſhares 


at a lower price, „gern, 

Some, idea of the profits of a ſucceſsful voyage 
may be deduced from the fale of a rich cargo of 
furs brought to Kamtchatka 1772. The tenth 
part-of the ſkins being delivered to the cuſtoms, 
the remainder was diſtributed in 55 ſhares, Each 
ſhare conſiſted of 20 ſea-otters, 16 black and brown 
foxes, 10 red foxes, 3 ſea-otters tails ; and ſuch a 
portion was ſold upon the ſpot from 800 to 1000 


roubles'; ſo that, according to this price, the whole 


WT was worth about $0,000 roubles. | 
ARCHIPELAGO di Maldiyas, a part of the 
Indian-ocean, toward the coaſt of Malabar and 
Maldivas, where are 600 iſlands. ma” 
ARCHIPELAGO di Mexico, is the gulph of 
Mexico, commonly ſo called by the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French; where is an infinite number 
of iſlands. ' © .. | 
ARCHIPELAGO di Nouveau Pais Bas, part 
of the Northern-ocean, in North-America; lyin 
between the coaſt of New Belgium and the i & 


many little iſlands. JOY 
ARCHIPELAGO di St. Lazaro, part of the 
Eaſtern-ſea, towards the Ladrones-iſlands, between 
Japan, the Philippines, and New Guinea. 

ARCIGOVINA, or HERZ ECO WIN A, a duch 
or province of Venetian Dalmatia. It is bounde 
by Boſnia, Manteneto, and the Adriatic ſea. The 


Wi 


Italians call it Santa Sabata; or rather it is Duca- 


tus St. Sabzz, This duchy is 70 leagues long and 
30 broad ; and is generally "reckoned to contain 
about 70,000 families. Its capital is Caſtel Nuovo, 
which was taken by the Venetians in the year 1687. 
The only places now ſaid to be poſſeſſed and gar- 


#: 


„Fe called I. Ange Eylandt. It is ſtrewed 
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the county of Wicklow, belonging to the province 
of Leinſter, in Ireland, is ſubdivided. -* - Tot 
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| A R | 
riſoned by the Turks, are the caſtles of Mocro- 
vate and the town of Blaſaia. The reſt of this 
province is à fruitful plain, full of populous vil- 


lages, and moſtly inhabited by Chriſtians; who, 


er the taking of Caſtel Nuovo, in the beginning 


; of the year 1688, appeared very willing to ſhake 
off the Turkiſh yoke, and fubmit themſelves to 
the Venetians. "od | 


ARCIS, Axcy, or Atc1x$; in Latin Arciaca, 


a little town of Lower Champagne, belonging to the 
government of this name and Brie, in 5 


rance. It 
ſtands on a hill on the Aube. And hence it is ge- 
nerally called Arcies- ſur- / Aube; Arciaca ad Al- 
bam, to diſtinguiſh it by this addition from other 
towns of the ſame name. Here is a ſalt-houſe. 
It is commonly reported, that in the year 456, af- 
ter Attila had retired, upon a great famine ha 


pening at Paris, St. Genevieve went to Champagne 


in order to buy corn; and having bought a great 


deal at Troyes and at Arcies- ur- Aube, ſhe ſent it 
to Paris by the rivers Seine and Aube. She loaded 
m Arcies only ; whencs'it is concluded 
that this town was then a conſiderable place- 


11 boats 
ARCISSA,' a large lake of Armenia Major, 


which ſeveral modern authors call Mer de Van, 
from the city of this laſt name — near it. 
They called it a ſea, as its waters are falt. | 
call it 
menie. 


Some. 
Lac de Vaſlan, and others La Mer d' Ar- 


ARcLOwW, ene of the 6 karonies ine which 


: 
ARCLOW, or ARK Low, a little market-touwn 


belonging to the laſt- mentioned barony, in Ireland, 

and to which it gives its name. It is on the coafty. 
about 31 miles ſouth of Dublin; gives the title of 
baron to the dukes of Ormond; and ſends 2 mem- 
to the Iriſh parliament. : 


ARCO, in Latin Areus, by the Germans called 


Arch, a fortified town belonging to the biſhoptic 
of Trent; which, though among the Alps, and 
conſequently by fome reckoned-in Italy, is by ther 
Germans generally placed in the circle of Auſtria, 
as the biſhop of 
Itis under the protection of the houſe of ' Auſtria ;-. 
and is ſituated on the Sarca, near the north extre- 
mity of the Garda lake, about 4 miles and à half 
above the influx of that river into the ſaid lake, 
and 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Trent city. Lat. 45, 
5, N. Long. to, 40, E. e 
ARCO, a little town of Lamego, a ſubdiviſion- 
belonging to the province of Beira, in Portugal, 
and contains 290 inhabitants. | 


rent is a prince of the empire. 


- 


- ARCOS, wich the addition: de la Frontera; i. e, 


of the frontie r, a town in the kingdom of Seville,” | 
a ſuhdiviſion belonging to- the province of Anda- 
luſia, in Spain. It was an ancient city of the Ce- 

| tz. The Romans called it Arcobriga and Colonia 


374909 -. 66 i *Ancenhiiimnd 


/ 


5 a duchy. Arcos ſtands about 36 
Seville, and nearly at the ſame diſtance north-eaſt 


YT ARCOS, a village of Old Caſtile, a province of 


' vince of Entre Douro e. Minho, in 


- 1 4 
\ - 7 


A K 


miles ſouth from 


ARCOS, with the addition de Valdeves, a ſmall 


e of Viana, a diſtrict belonging to the pro- 
regal | 


E contains about 440 inhabitants and one 
church. Td its juriſdiction belong as be. * 
. ARCUEIL,'a village within a leagye of Paris, in 
the gov t of This laſt name, in It is 
calle# cprraptly Arcuevil ; Whereag, acording to 


others, the true nume of it is Arcus Julianus, from 


Ardenſtum. Of the ſame Celtic termindti Bri- « mandy, France, which falls into the Britiſh 
hes. But Buſch 


4 ich duns the Reer Guadalets, encompating the | 
other three ſides of the rock. Alphonſo the Wiſe 3 


an aqueduct built there by Julian the Apoſtate, in 


the year 357, When be 'came to refreſh himſelf at 
Paris. after the fatigu 
obriling to Buſching, in this village 


was built an 


nnn the year 1624, which in about 200 fa- 


thoms long, and ih is loweſt 112 high. It con- 
e 


CH, AzDacn, or Anxpocn, the name of 
4 tons in Ireland ; the farſt in the coun of Les 
tim, the ſecond in the county of eath, the 


third in the county of cd, and. the fourth 


in the county of Cork, Which is the ſee of 


A 4 biſhop... But Buſching has only a barony of that 
mme, a fubdiviſion onging, to the eounty of 


Longford, and province of Leinſter; together with 
-the little town of Ardagh, which has the privilege 
of a market... See An boch. : 


_ ARDANGER, a town . voltthi 
' which the ſovereign preſents, in the circle above the 
foreſt of Wienar, Audtria. 


ARDASCHAT, anciently Artaxat, a city of 
nia, on the confines of Erivan or Schirwan. 
Set AATATAT A. E r 

VD EA, according to Buſching a village of the 


days it is an ancient. city of Latium, 


of the Czfarini, and upon t 


es of the German war. Ac- 


to the family 
efibe Tyne | 


1 ' Lat. 41, 30, N. Long. 36,25, E. 
rr 


> w — 3 — 


Fw Campagria di Roma, ohe of the provinees of the 
| — 01 State, in the middle diyifion of Italy. 

; royal of Turnus, and metropolis of the Rutu- { 

h, now tn ruins : only here is ſtill a caſtle, wick 

_ the title of a marquiſate, 2 


e baded the ite er The preſent Wiege 


vince of Ul 
2 members to the Iriſh parliament. In the county 
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no ſuck river under that name. e 
. ARDEBEL.. See An bz. 

2 — 2 — a river of Vivarais, 
a ſubdviſion of Lower — in France. 
comes from Mirabel and Montpezat, ſays f. Cal. 


lier, runs ta Aubenas; and having received the 
Ahoſejac, Hebri, Logni, Bordeſac, &c. it falls into 
the Rhone about. a beyond the bridge of St. 


rit, where it divids Languedoc from Vivarais, 
EE, or ATHERDEE, a little market and 
borough town in the county of Louth, and pro- 
„in the north of Ireland. It ſends 


of Louth the late James II. encamped with 20,000 
men, while duke Schomberg lay at 


maller ; and yet the ſaid King never offered him 
battle, till a French captain, who had fled his coun- 
try for murder, and liſted himſelf as a trooper un- 
der the duke, Had conſpired with other French Pa- 
piſts, and promi ſed to 3 The quarter they were 
in: but, the plot being diſcovered, the traitors 
were ſeized, feveh of them hanged, and about 150 
expelled the Quke's army. ieurenant-general 
Douglaſs having madle all the. French regiments 
ſtand to their artns, commanded ſuch as were Pa- 


piſts to lay their arms down, upon pain of death to 


fuch as did not. After this the duke of Schombetz 


kept cloſe in his catnp till reinforced with new fuc- 


cours; and the late Ring retreated to Ardee, Octo- 
ber 16, 1689, from thence to Drogheda, burning the 
country him, and not daring to attack the 


duke. 

, MBURG, or AzDzNBurc, anciently 
82 a ſmall city of Flanders in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. It was fortnerly dne of the moſt 
conſiderable places of this part of the eountry, and 
pretty well fortified ; till the Dutch, having taken 


it in 1604, cauſed it to be diſmantled; and, by the 


8 Munſter in 1648, it was yielded to them 
by Philip IV. king of Spain; fine which time it 
has continued in their hands, and the reformed fe- 
ligion has beth eſtabliſhed in It, though the Roman 
——— alſo tolerated, It lies about 4 miles 
from Sib ys to the ſvuth-eaſt, 

hürg in Flanders towards the horth-eaſt, and 12 in 
the eaſt Ow” 2 from Bruges. Lat. 51, 60, N. 
Ky N, the common name of foreſts among 
the Celtæ, from the wWIldbyrexxenſive one which 


as many from Middle- 


N 500 miles in length aoroſs the * | 
Atl 


A I, or covered more than half the county 
arwick, in Britain, and: the ſites of which 
fetain the appellation of Arden, to the mueh ſmaller 
one of the ancient Mancenion, that covered 


Iten 


15 


men, Dundalk, ano- 
ther town in this county, with a force by much ; 
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AS 


e 
itten Arduen by Cæſar and Tacitus in ſpeaking 
be tho foreſt in Gaul, and Ardven by Offan, in 
mentioning the woods of Caledonia; it cannot be 
ded of ar, the prepoſitive article in Celtic, 
and the ſubſtantive den, as Baxter and Cambden 
afſert it to be; but it is formed from ard an adjec- 
tive, and ven the ſame as dar. The meaning of the 
name therefore is not, as Mr. Baxter renders it, 
&mply the bills, or even, as the ingenious tranſla- 
tor of Offian interprets it, the high hill. Ard ſigni- 
kes either high or great, and ven or dex either an hill 
or wood, Arduen, Ardyen, or Arden, then, means 
- a conſiderable wood. Hence, oaly, the name 
became applicable to ſuch. very different ſites, 
e of Warwickſhire and the hills of 
: and it was given, not _ to the moſt 
extenſive foreſts, to that which was the greateſt in 
Gaul, or ſo conſiderable in Britain; but to many 
that were important only within their own con- 
tracted diſtrifts, as the wood of Mancenion above- 

mentioned, and others. 

'ARDENNES, ArDENNE, or ARDEN, a fa- 
mous foreſt near Chimay, in French Hainault ; it 
is called in Latin Ardenna, Arduenna Sylva, and 
ſometimes Ardænenſis Sylva. Anciently it was the 
largeſt foreſt in all Gallia Belgica. Cæſar aſſerts, it 
began. upon the banks of the Rhine, that is, the 
dioceſe of Rheims; and in another place of his Com- 
mentaries, that it reached from the banks of that 

xiver juſt mentioned, and the country of Trieves or 
Triers, to that of the Nervii, that is, Hainault, 


Cambrefis, and French Flanders, comprehending | 


56,000 paces in length, as far 386 Tournay. But 
now it begins at Thionville, near the country of 
Liege, extending over the whole duchy of Luxem- 
durg, the S. part of the biſhopric of Liege and 
Hamault, and reaches to Donc and Sedan on 


che frontiers of Champagne, though with ſeveral in- 


zerruptions : for its has been cut down in a 

many places, particularly towards its extremities, 
and ſeveral towns and boroughs built there. — | 
About the middle of it is the abbey of St. Hubert, 
patron of hunters. In many places of this foreſt 


are ſuch difficult and narrow paſſes, that two carts ' 


Emnot go a-brealt in them. 

4 in Latin Andefia, it is a Iktle town 
on the confines of Upper and Lower Auvergne in 
Nance, in 2 very truitful country: for Which 
*aſor it in in à manner the ſtaple · town for the 
trade which is carried on between theſe two parts 
e che provinee. It is alſo the principal 2 of 
The andient duchy of Mercecur, and not far from 
the caſtle of this laſt nate, lying between Cler- 
wont and St. Flour, which was erected by King 
Chartes IX. into a dukedom and peerage in the 
Jer 169, and gave its name to the ancient houſe 
ar Marcœur: it now balangß do that of Von 
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_ tance. 


A R GOIN 
ARDES, a tract of land in form of a 
ſituated on Lake Coin, in the courity of en 2 
province of Ulſter, in the N. of Ii | 
ARDECHE. See Ax DEA. 
AR DEVIL, or AzpEBEL. This was the ca- 
pital of Perſia before Alexander the Great's time, 
and has been ſince honoured with the refidence of 
ſeveral of their kings; particularly Schich Eidar, 


the author of the Shah ſect, and to whom the late 


Sophi family owed its. origin, lived and died here; 


as alſo Sophia Iſmael, the firſt of that race, lies bu- 


ried there. It is ſituated in the province of Aider- 


beitzan, in a valley encompaſſed all round with py | 


high mountains, which in winter are covered wi 
ſnow ; and hence reckoned unhealthy, particularly 
to ſtrangers not uſed to ſudden changes. 

day at noon is a whirlwind of an hour's con- 
tinuance ; ſo that they have no oranges, lemons, or 
grapes, but torm in abundance, and. very cheap; 
alſo. good paſtures. To the juriſdiction of this city 
belongs ſeventy-five villages.. It is 
cloſe built, nor fortified. It is watered by a ſmall 
rivulet called Baluchlu, which in April is very 
much, ſwelled by the rains and the mountain ſnows, 
ſo as to endanger the town with an inundation, un- 
leſs good care be taken againſt it, by making 
trenches to carry it off, This place, beſides na- 
tural baths of warm water, is honoured with the 
ſepulchre of twelve kin 


Giſlan, Georgia, and Curdiſtan. The King of 
Perſia has a fine garden here; and, by reaſon of the 
tombs- of his anceſtors, is. a ſanctuary for offenders, 
much viſited by pilgrims, and is accounted ſo holy, 


that the uſe of wine is forbidden in it; but to no 
purpoſe. It is the road for the carayans of filk | 


that go to Smyrna and Conſtantinople, which have- 
goo camels at a time, The buildings are | 
chan thoſe of Shamaki ; and the bazars are fner,. 


and better covered; but they deal very little in- 


d ſtuffs and jewels to what they formerly did. 
have a great number of moſques adorned 


with domes, the moſt conſiderable of which ſtands 0 ; 


being on a ſmalLeminence, is conſpicuous at a dif- 
It is divided into deveral parts, where th 
perform their ſervice : the principal of theſe is to- 
lefably large and round, under a dome raiſed 2 


on the E. fide of the town within the walls; a 


circular wall ſomewhat low, and ri ſes from the . 


of the building like a „ W Before this moſque 
Wat 


is. a baſon, ſupplied w er from the 7 
pipes laid under - ground, and ſerves to refreſh t 


who in great numbers reſort thither to perform 


their devotions. There are aſſo many bagnios in 


this town. In Ardehil are only three or four large 


ſtreets, wherethe principal ſhops are. The houtes- 
ate flat . EIES handſome to look at. 


. * 


. 


* 


— 
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e, but not 


of Perſia. The revenue 
ariſing from theſe ſepulchres, is greater than that of _ 
the crown. It drives a conſiderable trade with _ 


* 


\ 


the title of Baron or Lord of Ardmeanach, when 
ears old, © The principal places on it 


Niere are not ſo many Ne as at Shamaki: 
the Indians have three, though they are in no great 
numbers; and the Chineſe have none. This town 
in many parts abounds with .alders and lindens. 
The.meidan or great ſquare is 300 paces long, and 
Half as broad, having ſhops all round it. But the 
richeſt goods, when this place. flouriſhed, were kept 
in another exchange, which is a ſquare building, 
arched oyer, and opening at three gates into three 


bot two | | 

are the royal.boroughs of Fortroſe and Roſernck y, 
) with the villages of Cromartie, Kilboky, &c. At 
the firſt of theſe was anciently the famous canonry 
of Roſs, as it is commonly pronounced Chennery, 
; 
U 


with a biſhop's ſeat, (which, and Fortroſe, (ee). 
It is for the moſt part a fertile tract, abounding 
in corn and cattle, with numerous feats of gentle- 


| 
{ 
| long 2 2 ſepulchre of the above-men- men, Pony. of the name of Mackenzie. tn 
8 tioned Sci idar is no ſmall ornament to the it is a famous waſte-or common, called the Muhl. * 4 
city. The ſtructures over it, and contiguous. to it, buy, extending for ſome miles, and in parts of it [ 
compoſe a ſort of caſtle, conſiſting of neat courts, Y almoſt from one fide of the firth to the other, and b 
cloiſter-walks, large rooms, and arched vaults, all Q particularly along the Cromarty-firth. Vet this t 
J richly adorned with gold, filver, tapeſtry, eſpecially . heath is not utterly barren, hut makes a very good * 
3 - the tomb itſelf, and the chapels leading to it, where ) walk for cattle, particulary ſheep; and the moſſes 1 
r 
and filver, &c. p ts of which ſee and turf, the vel they uſe; t 
+  » Olearivs, . of wor 8 is Se- | gether — large roots and — of —. bs a 
phi's Kitchen, hic imſelf endowed with a re- $ many fathoms out of the ground, ſo rich and reſi- * 
venue of fifty crowns a- day, to provide food for the Y- — to ſerve the middling fort inſtead of —— pr 
OE 2 5 42 n been ſo increaſed by in —— But a — er, . who 8 this way, ol 
ſucceedi ings, that in Olearius's time, 1000 per- C ticularly to or errintoſh need to be pri 
ſons Na at leaſ} fed three times a-day out of it. ( alk wary of the many deep pits in the — — tot 
Mot of the houſes which are not in the bazars, ö the digging of the above-mentioned peat and firs, rot 
have the conveniency of gardens full of fruit- trees; ; and not venture without a guide; ſince the road coc 
and there att ſome large ſpots in the out- parts of A is very fat from being well marked, and as even wi 
, ee Nr S ; of abtn_ 1 IF * Mr" WF) Lo 
the town, where the houfes ſtand at a diſtance, and 3 ſome of the inhabitants have been known at times 
| * x Ve are planted 2 _ be. wy | e 3 —— and tumbled in horſe 1 
city is of a large extent, with many ſaliant angles. an rrecoverably. ERRIN Tos s. 
It lies 30 miles E. of Tauris, in Lat. 36, 5, N. In this peninſula are ſeveral kains, as they are , # 
Ts 6. E. 5 N called, particularly of Drumderfit, where a battle i 2 
Tr.. Gd Y 1 knw dew fnge ns omar Ly BN 
/ Nerry, OT - FP, © | m AInxe | 
in the S. W. parts of Ireland. It is the ſte of a , ScotLamn. Ct ne A 
biſhop, lies on the coaſt. and ſends two members to In Ardmeanach, a very pompous houſe, like a ſtror 
the Iriſh parliament. 8 ane 8 palace, called New-hall, was n by Colonel a ſul 
; ' © ARDGLASS,” one mile from Killogh, and fix Urquhart, of the Squade faction for Sunderland; coun 
'- From Down-Patrick, in the county of Down, ind but misfortunes, and his death ſoon after, pre- Picat 
"province of Ulſter, Ireland, was, next to Cartrickfer- Y vented its being finiſhed. The ſhell till remains the r 
. £95, the principal town of trade in Ulſter before the Y- ſtanding Wen; | midſt 
_ "reign. of Queen Elizabeth; formerly « parliamen- ') -- ARDMACH. See AR MAN. ; and y 
. tary borough, but is now a heap of noble runs, 0  ARDOCH,' a place in Strathern, which is a long 
_ conliſting of ſeveral caſtles. It was fituated' upon 5 fubdiviſion of Perthſhire, in Scorland, where ar 2 
+ - © a rocky creek, fit only for ſitiall veſſels or fiſhing- che remains of a Roman camp (if indeed the Ro- ting 
boats ; but its trade was carried on in Kitlogh har- x man” eagle perietrated ſo far); and here ſeveral me- — 
Hour, thence calfed the haven oF — f dals, ſepulchral urns, and other monuments of an · Mon ; 
,ARDINGLEY, a village in Suffex, five miles g tiquity'are ſaid to be found. - / A 
) © ARDRA; or AxDREs, a kingdom, with a ca- * 


, 
- 
.® » 


2 of Eaſt Grinſtead, witkr a fair on May 30, 
r eier 
+ ARDMEANACH, à large 
ſhire in Scotland: It is a peninfula lying E. and 


W. betwixt the bay or firth of Cromartie, and the 
Murray and Beaiiley firths: It is called by che na- 


tives Elland Dow, I. e. the black iſland; for the 
Avers and freſh ftreams to the N. W. form it in a 
manner into an iſle, and it formerly belonged to the 


. nen, in Africa. | 


territory of Roſs- | 
5 © Thecity'is ſituated near the river 


) - pital of the ſame name, on the Slave coaſt of Gu- 
| 8, about 

twelve leagues from a little bay called La Pray, 
j where the ſhips ride. Its walls are on] of earth, 
but · ſo rm, that no mortar is comparable to it, a 


ile ditches are within che wall. No body, it 5 


) ſaid; enters the King's apartment, unleſs exprefly 


royal family of Scotland, Charles L. having borne O ſent for, except the” grand: Marabout, who cov 
15 big 5 2 | Auer 1 2 2 . 17S W ; 85 7 13 >, | * 2 1 9 5 | 
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| A R 
at all hours, and none but he appears in the king's 
preſence, otherwiſe than proſtrate. The inhabitants 


are very licentious, and have neither temple nor any 3 
place for religious worſhip. However, they are 


very courageous; and their king was abſolute till 


lately, that the king of Dahamy made war upon 


this and the neighbouring territories, brought them 


under l and burnt the towns, particularly 


Ardres. The air is very unwholeſome to Euro- 
ropeans, yet the natives live to a very great age, 
but the 2 
them. This * is fertile in Indian corn, palm - 
wine, plants, and fruits, which laſt all the year; 
and they make a great deal of ſalt. | 
The palace is large and well built, with charming 
gardens about it, e great Marabout's deciſions 
are authentic, and without appeal in all matters, as 
well of religion as ſtate. In the year 1670 this 
prince ſent an ambaſſador to the king of France, to 
offer him an aſſurance of commerce, a particular 
ptotectiom for his ſhips, and an abatement of cuſ- 
toms in favour of the French nation. This empe- 
ror's ambaſſador, called Mattheo Lopez, was ac- 
companied by three of his children, three of 'his 
wives, and ſeveral ſlaves. Ardra lies in Lat. 5, 5, N. 
Long 4,'10, E. f 


province of Munſter, in Ireland. 
ARD 


ſtrong town, belonging to the county of Guines, 
a ſubvivikoo of — called the — 


wayoralty.,. Near this town, in June 1520, was 
2 famous interview betwixt Henry VIII. King of 
the 
recuitying of a treaty: of peace: at this time the 
ger 550 a —— at which the ate 
8.0 princes were very richly clothed ; 
and the appearance was fo blend l 
Where they met was called Le champs de drap d'or, 


ie. the field of 6, 
1 cloth of ans In 1596, Cardinal, 


— ſoon after was obliged tayrehgn it to the, 
ch. Since that time the Span have often 
Vor. I, No. 13. — 


T7 


Py 
£4 


* 


mall pox makes great deſtruction among 


AR 15 
attempted to take it, but in vain.” The govern- | 
ment of Ardres is under that of Picardy, and com- 
" . . b TY 
prehends 19 pariſhes, and is free from taile or im- 
ys poſts. It lies about two leagues from Guines, and 
ten S. of Calais. Lat. 50, 45, N. Long 2, 3. E. 
) . ARDROSS, i. e. in Erſe, the heights or high _ 
parts of Roſs-ſhire in Scotland. Theſe are the 
3 middle, hilly, and moſt uninhabited diſtricts of that 
county, being chietly for paſture: though a gentle- 
man of the name of Mackenzie has a manſion here, 
which bears the name of Ardroſs; and there appears 
to be a good deal of arable land round it. 
Ak DS, a pretty large diſtrict in the ſhire of 
) Inverneſs, to the north-weſt of the town of that 
name, inhabited moſtly by the clan of Fraſers, 
where ſtood Caſtle-downy, (now demoliſhed) the 
feat of the unfortunate Simon, lord Lovat. In this 
x country, the name of which ſignifies high, great 
part of the family eſtate lay, as did another part of 
it in Stratherrie, on the ſouth-ſide of Lochneſs. 
This too is inhabited principally. by the Fraſers; 
and both are vaſſals to the family of Lovat, who 
are chieftains of the clan. The Ards abound with 
rich corn: fields, and has alſo wide paſtures and high 
hills for feeding of cattle. Along it runs up — 8 
weſt Beaulieu frith, an arm of that of Murray; 
and at the entrance into it from Inverneſs is Bunch 
F row, a ſeat of the late preſident Forbes. - At the 
battle of Culloden fire and ſword were carried inta 
s the Ards, under the command of one Lockhart. 
It conſiſts of two pariſhes, Kirkhill and Kiltarlty., 
Of this country was the reverend Mr. James Fraſer 
miniſter of Kirkhill, a paper of whoſe, concerning 
Beaulieu- frith and Lochneſs, we find among th 
earlieſt of our Philoſophical. Tranſactions. A 


tive of Ards, and well known for his {kill in the. 
Arabic, from which language he gave the world 
the life of the late Shach Nadir of Perſia: he was 
alſo noted for his collection of Arabic and other 
oriental manuſcripts, which were purchaſed by the 
univerſity of Oxford. From the ſame hands were, 
) obtained, by k gentleman of Scotland, a ſet of 
5 eaſtern heads, curiouſly painted in miniature, ho‚ 
gavye them to the late Mr. Pope; which laſt virtuoſo 
preſented them to the univerſity above-mentioned :_ 
and, if our information be right, this ſucceſſive 


j 
j 
1 
j 
| the late Mr. James Fraſer, of Relick, was alſq a na- 
j 
. 
z 


' conveyance is recorded in their public acts. 
+4 „one of the baronies of the county of 
Down, belonging to-the province of Ulſter, in the 


north of Ireland. It is ſituated between the lake of 


Strangford and the ſea ; its ſouth part lying oppoſites, 
to Lecale. ' Ards is a narrow ftrip of land, in foe 
places three, and in none above ſix miles broad. 
4 ſoil is for the moſt part tolerably good. Sir | 
' Thomas Smith obtained a patent for oy oh” | 
Ads from queen Elizabeth, and ſent his natural” | 


ſen wich a colony to A ICS nab” 
e, 


a 4 


1 RN 


. 1 This attempt coſt Sir Thomas rooool. } 


after 


* nobilit 


". 


lace, 
Dutch. 
for many years paſt, 


_ the and brokers of that nation, who re- 


foot of Penni | 

in that rough and rocky tract called 

Craven, from the Britiſh word crage or craig, i. e. 
a rock. This river is ſo winding and crooked 
wards its ſource, that 


the country 


Spain. It rifes alfo in 
into the Douto. Ys on ; IF; 
© AREBON, An ENO, or Ax EBA, a fine, large: 
and oblong town; fituared on the coat of Guitiea, 
in Africa, and at the mouth of the rivet Formofa, | 
ugh Mr. Boſmän fays 5o tniles higber. e 5 
| | t is 


ently bee with houfes and inhabitants; 
the former ate built of reeds and Faves. This 
try tound it, is governed by 4 
Ay two fückories, the g 
liſtt, and the other to the 
th not having traded hither 
J ARENDSEE, a diſtrie contathing a lake of 


of Yorkſhire. 


It riſes at the { 
went, the higheſt bill on this ſide of 


his death it was neglected, and ki N 
James I. granted Ards to — of the Scottiſh 


5 "ARE, one of the principal rivers in the Weſt- \ 
riding or weſt part 


ae 
people paſs over it ſeven or 
Eight titmẽs in Half an hour, by walking in a ſtraight \ 
road; and its courſe is fo frnooth and gentle, that & 
it hardly appears to move; "whence it has its name, þ 
- the Britin ara ſignifying flow and eaſy. It runs 
fouth-caſtwards a long way, and almoſt acroſs this f 


ne fait by ſeme Triſhinan, probably its natural 5 


ere it falls irrto the Don near Snath ; and 5 


y go farther 'on its numerous 'bratiches. ' 


and the 

ug to the Eng 
houſe is fallen down, and 
factors 


riding, 

fo alk into the Ouſe, between ſix and ſeven miles 
below York city. On the tiver of Are ſtand the 
towns of Otley and Wethetby. 0 1 
LO, one of the rivers of Old Caſtile 


Hberty, within the juriſdiction and ey 


| tnained Here, were incorporated with thoſe of tlie 


Dutch. If a woman has twins in this place, ſhe 
Aud they arefacrificed ; unleſs the mother is bou 
off by a woman Naye ; but che childten are ſure to { 
become victims to a demon, fappoſed to be ho- ( 
vering in 'a wood near the town. Atebon Hes in 


„ N. Long. F. 9, W. 
e ee 


cbaſt of Malabar, 


> 


between the archbiſhopric of 
Juliers, and the county of Blankenheim, being but 


of 

REY ' i 

is fide the wountains, or north-eaſt part of 
iſland of Corſica, in the upper diviſion of Nats ” 

AREKEA, a ſea- port town of the Red-ſea, F 
miles from vein. It is large and well-fortified, 
and at the entrance of the port is an iſtand of about 
200 paces ih diameter. | | 

AREMBERG, a e lying in the Eyfell, 

ologn, the duchy of 


ſmall in circuit. The dukes of Aremberg and Ar. 
chat are a line of the princely houſe of Ligne, 
Aremberg was only a cbunty, till Margaret, heireſs 
and daughter of Robert, count of Aremberg, car- 
ried it to her conſort, John of Batbanſon. The 
emperor, Maximilian II. raiſed this Folin, or his 
fon Charles, in 1576, to be a ptince of the empire, 
and the county to be a principality ; and, in 1644, 
the emperor, Ferdinand III. conferred on this houſe 
the ducal Ggnity: The chief place- of this princi- 
pality is a. imall town of the fatne name, contain- 
ing a eitadel. There are alſo the villages of Reetz 


and Hylingen.” ; 
ARENA, a little place to the Farther 
Cilabriz, a province of the kin of Naples, in 
r AI | 
+NBOUT-CAPEL, (chapel bf) belonging 
tothe juriſdiftion er Dunkith, in the government 
of this Taft name, in France. See Dx Ixx. 
ARENDONR, a borough or village called 


of 
Antwerp, belonging to tlie marquifate of the Holy 
Empire, in the Auſtrian Netherlands: though not 
walled, it is not inferior to marry cities, on account 
of the great nufiiber of houſes, inhabitants, and 
churehes cottained in it. Hr 


ſame name, about a German mile in circuit; in the 
Old Mark, electbrate of Mark, Germany. The chief 
town is of the fame name, ſituated on the lake, 


# which is from 20 to Er fathoms deep. The town 


is divided into the old and nem town, and has 2 


noble Proteſtant cloiſter, in which refide an abbeſs 


: 


| and fix Ladies. 


near the iftand of Goa, 'intheBaſt-Indies ; with a: & 


E the Fort 
natives in 1747. They 


mal of the town, where found above 200 
cannon; and e . J alſo attacked attd* 

| Kized' 32 veſſels, ten of which were twenty gun 
ſhips, called pallaſes. | | 


harbour, defended by a fort; named Tiracd, 
then ſeized upon the arſe- 


"AREGA, a; fall place belonging to the diſtrict 


2 Thomar, a fubdivifion of Pörtugueſe Eſtrema - 
del under that of 


ra. It contains about 700 inhabitants. 
GNO, one of the ſmall diſtricts compre« 
in the country on 


ſe took ſword in hand from the 
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$ 
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| Fris almoſt, 2 ſhort miles in Hetigth, 
of the fame bhreadth. Irs ſoiſ is gen 


ARENS, or AxEnsHARDE, ie. the diſtrict of 


Arens, belonging to the bailiwic of Gottorf, a fub- 


diviſion of the duchy of Feſwick, in 


near! 
Ts 


and indifferent; © In Arens Res the moſt part 


Y 


of 


furious Dannewerk, that is, the great wall or ram: 
part, which the Daniſh king, Gotrie, about the be. 
ginining of the gth'ceritury, cardfed'to be built acroſs 
e country from Hollingſted, as far as the Sle), 
which is a ge — and ꝙ German miles 
or upwards'of 46 Engliſh, in order to be a defence 
inft'the incurhons of the Saxons and Slavi. . 
od gn eib, and of the * 111 
- „ rh 
{ 2 it m—_ — wh 


. 74 32 ore, mas wo. 
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with $9 feet of ſtone - wall, being pfovided with fe- 
yeral towers; and in ſucceeding ages it had farther 
additions made to it and better fortified. A grent 
part of it ſtill remains. In this diſtrict are the pa- 
riſhes of Hollingſted, and Haddeby or Haddebue. 


The church of the latter, built in the year $26, is 


the firſt and, oldeſt in the duchy of Slefwiek, and 
even in all Denmark; but it has been ſeveral times 
demoliſhed by thofe people, who returned again to 
idolatry. It lies oppoſite to the town of Sleſwick 
to the ſouth, and on the farther fide of the 
Sley; the people of this diſtrict were the firſt 
Chriſtians that were baptiſed in this country. Its 
name is written 8 different ways; and fore would 
explain it by Hafenſtadt, but others by Hauptftadt ; 
for in this place —— ſtood à town, of which 
the church is the only ttmainder. | 
ARENSBERG, 1 in the county of Schau- 


4 K 


corn and wine, and likewiſe for the convenience 


carriage by the river Chila, which runs thteuglt 
the city, falls into the Sourth-fea, and at its mouth 
forms the commodious harbour, Arinta; from Which 
all forts of merchandiſe are brought up to Areguip- 
pa: nor is this place leſs wealthy on actount'of the 
ſilver- mines, which are not Are 14 leagues off. 
3 country where it _-_ is liable to eatth- 

uakes, it having experienc in 4 few $ 
Ahich laid it ini ri Wenn ue is in it Teel. 


cano, or burtiing mountain, which in the year 1600 


threw out red Hot ſtones and aſhes with fach à hi- 
deous noiſe as was heard as far as Lima, and ſpolled 
the fruits of Peru. This city is ſubject to the 
Spaniatds. The hovufes are handfomely built o 
one, and vaulted; though not all of am equat 


beighit, — are - wagini! ofty, commockous, firie- 
a 


enburg, Weſtphalia, which contaihs the pariſh of 


Steinbergen, 6 villages, and ſeignorial-farm, which 
Py was a pretlatory citadel. In it count Her- 
mann of Holſtein Schauenburg reſided from 1582 
2 having reſigned the biſhopric of Min- 


* ARENSBERG, the thief town of a county of 
the ſie name in the biſhopric of Cologn ; is the 
efebly of the provincial Rates ; lying on the 


» Ruhr, and the ſeat of the head free chor? The 


county is for the greateſt part woody and moun- 
tainous; nevertheleſs it corrtains ſeveral gentlemen's 
ſeats, villages, and ſote ſmall toẽwus. 
ARENSBURG, che principal place on the iſle 
df Oeſel, in the entrance of Riga-bay, which for- 
merly bet6nged to Sweden, but 1s now a part of the 
general government of Riga, and under the domi- 
nion of Ruſſia, It is ſituated neat the ſouthern 
coaſt, and fortified with a caſtle. Here reſides the 
governor of the courrtt y. 1 


ARENSWALD, a circle in the New Mark of 


Brandenburg. | 

| ARENSWALD. a towyn belonging to the mar- 

quiſate or electorate of Brandenburg, in Germany, 

in the circle of the ſame name, near the lake Slavin, 

you the confines of Pomerania, about 4 — * 

— Lanſperg to the north, and 8 from 8 to 
1 6 f 1 


ARENTIM, a kind of diſtrict called Conte, be- 


Inging to the audience of Braga, a' ſob on f 


S fuch anti 


= — _ — 


the province'sf Entte Douro e Mito, in Portugal. 
It has only one pariſh, e 
, denten in Pete, beg obe of | 


the moſt confiderable· of the Andes, on lecoονt of 
ts being a far more formidable Volcano chart any 
in the krown world. 287 
AREQUIPPA, a city of Peru; er 
; de valley of lea, 20 feagues from t 
one of the moſt confiderable in this province, 


both fot the goodneſs of its ſofl. Which produces. * 
© 2 a 


ly decorated withour, and elegantly futhiſhed with- 
in. The temperature of the air here is {6 renaka- 
bly mild that there is never an &tcels of heat or 
cold, and the ſurrounding fields are perpetually co- 
vered with verdure erramelled with flowers. 
What greatly contributes to the health of the iutiabi- 
tants is their care in Keeping the ſtreets clean by means 


of canals, Which extend to à river near the city, 


by which aft the filth is fwept away. It is very pi 
lots, ad many noble families reſide there, & is 
e ſee of a'biſhop, under the metropolitan of Lima, 
from whence'it is fituated 100 leagues. Lat. 17, 
5, N. 8 y > 7, | 
ARESGOF, or Hxzz$60rT, 4 province of Afri- 
ca. It is ſo called its capitaf, where its go- 
vyernvr reſides. It is bounded by Oxan on the eaft; 
by the Mediterranean on the north, by Himanbar 
on the weft, and by Tremecen i fourth, part 
which kingdom it formerly was. The town is 
uity that its origin cannot be traced : 
dut it has been oftetm deftroyed and rebuilt. It was 


taken and plundered, particularly in the year 157, 


-; Peter, count of Navarre; and ſince rebuilt bf 
he Arabs, who are now in poſſeſſion of it by. con- 
ſent of the Turks, paying them a ſmall*rribate as - 


an money =>. pl the citadel, where their. 


overnor reſi is gartiſoned by troops of Abe 
after. This was anciently a conſiderable plate, 
and is ſuppoſed to be Prolemy's Siga Colonia, che 
ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen on the ſhore eaft. 
of Oran; The prefent town, Matmol tells us, 
ftanids-at the mouth of 4 river” of. the fame, nate; 
but now called the Tefene or Tefténe, whi 
waſhes it all round, exeept on the ſouth fide, where 
is a narrow paſſage monty the rocks. It was once 
the cacatof the kingdom of Tremecen, then but 


an inconſiderable plate, but hath fince raiſed itſelf. 


4 


on its ruins... , vas 
"” ARETHUSA, a city of Syria, in Atte Turky, 
with the ſte of a biſhop, a'fu agat of Aparmiea. Al- 
ſo :rwther city of Macedonia, — 3 


An | 


Aud likewiſe. a lake of Armenia bears the ſame 


name. $ 4 1 | 48 N 
"-ARETHUSA, a celebrated fountain near the 
city of Syracuſe, in Sicily; famous for the quan- 
tity of its waters and the number of fiſhes it con- 
tained. Many fab!es were invented by the ancients 
eoncerning this fountain. | As 
* ARETIUM, the ſame with Arezzo; which ſee. - 
ARANALO, a town belonging. to the province 
of Old Caſtile, in Spain; fituated near the con- 
Hvence of the rivers Andaja and Arebalillo. It is 
called the Noble, as many conſiderable families of 
that rank derive their origin from it. | 
XE Z ZO, a city belonging to the territory of 
Florence, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It is the 
ancient Aretium of Pliny, or Arretium of Ptole- 
my; and is ſaid to have been built by Areta, the ſon 
of Janus. It was one of the 12 Etrurian cities, or 
Tuſcan colonies ; and of ſuch opulence that it aſ- 
ſiſted the Romans at one time with 420,000 pieces of 
d. Vet it had fallen into decay, when Coſmo 
Medicis, the firſt grand duke of Tuſcany, took 
it under his protection; ſince which time it has 
ſucceſhyely recovered itſelf. It was famed in an- 
cient times for a fine kind of earthen veſſels which 
were made here, and much eſteemed by the Romans, 
as appears from one of Martial's epigrams. Arez- 
20 is ſituated on the declivity of a mountain, in the 
middle of a fruitful plain, about 3 miles from the 
fens of Chianus, which empty themſelves into the 
Ano; little below it. In it are fine old houſes and 
_ churches; and it is a biſhop's ſee, formerly under 
the juriſdiction of Florence, but now exempt from 
it. It was much depopulated and waſted by the 
Goths, Lombards, and many other tyrants, till it 
fell under the dominion of the Florentines. It has 
been often taken and retaken, particularly during 
the laſt wars of Florence, about two centuries ago. 
It hath given birth to ſeveral celebrated perſons, as 
Mecznas, Auguſtus's favourite, the great patron of 
learned men; ſo that all future favourers of litera- 
ture have been dignified with his name, Here alſo 
was born Guido Aretini, the inventor of the 6 
notes. of muſic, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la; and likewiſe 
his infamous favourite, Peter Aretini, well known 
for his biting ſatires and ſhameful dialogues. He 
lies interred in St. Luke's church at Venice. Do- 
natus,/biſhop of Arezzo ſuffered martyrdom here, 
and is buried in the cathedral built during the reign 
of che emperor Valentinian, by Zenobius, one of 
his:tfibunes. Pope Gregory &. is alſo interred in 
it. Arezzo lies 17 miles weſt of Civita or Citta 


de Caſtadella, and 40 ſouth eaſt from the city of 


Florence. Lat. 


18, N. Long. 1 51% E. 
ARFWIDS 1 eke 


F, or AxrwipsjAuk, one of 


the two paſtorates or pariſhes, of which all Pitea- 3 
? magum of the ancients, and by the Romans called 


123 conſiſts, this laſt being one of the ſuhdi⸗ 


| viſions of Lapland, the fourth great diflrit of Swe- 0 


4 


a-bed, &. &. 


Fe FS 

den. In it is a juriſdiction juſticiary con 
bouſe; and it os alſo a 2 where - 
burghers of the town of Pitea, which lies 12 miles 
off, reſort to carry on a trade at the fair. Arwid(. 
jaur, the only Lap-village in this pariſh, conſiſts of 
38 Laplander families, who pay tribute only to the 
crown of Sweden. | ; 

| , 05 wy of yy 0 principal rivers which 
water the kingdom of Navarre, in Spain. It em 
ties itſelf = the Ebro. mY. | we 1 
ARGAN, a city of New Caſtile, in the dioceſe 
of Toledo, and kingdom of Spain. It is noted, ac- 
cording to Collier, for a council which was held 
here in the year 1473, where it was enacted, That 


all ſuch Fart fates as did not · underſtand Latin were 


to be excluded from church · preferments; all biſhops 
were obliged to ſay. maſs thrice, and every ſingle, 
regular prieſt four times a year.“ But if this be 
the ſame place with what Buſching calls Argenta, 
in the province of New Caſtile for (he mentions 
no other like it) he only ſays, that it is a ſmall 


town, with a caſtle. ho 3th 
ARGANIL, a ſmall town. of Coimbra, one of 


the diſtricts belonging to the province of Beira, in 


Portugal. It contains 1100 inhabitants, with only 


one pariſh; gives the title of count, and belongs to 


the biſhop 2 Under its juriſdiction are 
placed 4 pariſhes. _ EE 

"ARGANTA. See ARGAN. * r 
ARGENCES, a borough or large village and 
barony of Campagne de Caen, a territory of Lower 
Normandy, in the government of this laſt name, in 
France. | | | 1 5 | 

ARGENS, or U'Azcexs, in Latin Fluvius 
Argenteus, ſo called from the clearneſs of its wa- 


ters; a river of Provence in France, which bas 


three ſprings, one that iſſues from Seillous, or, as 
Buſching has it, near St, Maximin ; the ſeoond, in. 
the diſtrict of St. Martin de Varages, and the third 
in that of Barjols. After receiving the Caulon, 
Caramie, Grannegonne, and Lendolle, it falls at 
length into the ſea below Frejus. | | 

is is the river which Marc Antony, in his ex- 


-- 


pedition againſt Lepidus, flung himſelf into, to en- 


courage his army in gaining the oppoſite ſide, and 
RS — Topides — 4 in his tent, 
ARGENTA, or AnckxrEA, one of the ptin 
reer 
1. ' FIT $02} 

- , ARGENTAC; a town of France on the Limo- 
2 on the river Dordogne, 15 miles S. E. of 
2 he W. of Aurillac. Long. 2, 5 


LNG 1 "oF 
- ARGENTAN, or AzGewnTox, hence in L- 
tin Argentamum, and Argentomum ; the Argents- 


Arz Genuæ. It is a town ſituated in Les Mas, 


i 


1 


7 
A R 


1territory belonging to Lower Normandy, in the 


vernment of this laſt name in France, upon a 
riling ground, on the banks of the river Orne, in 
the wide of a very fruitful plain. It is well built, 


and its walls are flanked with towers and ſur- 


rounded with ditches. Here are four ſuburbs. It 
is a N and marquiſate; is the ſeat of an 
an election, bailiwic, foreſt - court, ſalt-houſe, or 
ary ; has three pariſh churches, four convents, 
and two hoſpitals, with a town-houſe. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor and three aldermen, The trade of 
this town and its neighbourhood conſiſts in corn ; 
ſevetal manufactories, in which are made fine li- 
nen, lawn, and gauze, with other thin efoths ; like- 
wiſe hats and tanned leather. It lies between Fa- 
luiſe and Seez, four leagues S. E. of the former, and 
five N. W. of the latter, and about 45 miles S. 
W. of Bourges, in Lat. 48, 46, N. Long. o, 3, E. 
Of the ſame name is a town in Berry. 
ARGENTARIA, a town of ancient Gaul, 
thought to ſtand in the place where the city Col- 
mar now ſtands.” It is remarkable for a great vic- 
tory gained by the emperor Gratian over the Len- 
tienſes, in the month of May, A. D. 378. The 
Romans, being but few in number, were at firſt 
overpowered, and obliged to give ground ; but ſoon 
returning to the war © they gained in the end a 
complete victory. Thirty thouſand of the barba- 
rians, and among the reſt their king Triartus, were 
killed on the ſpot ; and all the reſt, except 5000, 
taken priſoners. | | 


ARGENT ARO (Monte) in Latin Mons Argen- 


tarjus, a' cape” and promontory of the ſtate called 


Prefidit, in the middle diviſion of Italy, according 
to the author of the Geographicel Syſtem, and on 
the Tuſcan coaft, about 12 miles ſouth of Orbitel- 
lo. It juts out into the ſea, in the form of a penin- 


: 


ſula, and is a ſerviceable land-mark on that coaſt. ' 


It has its name either from a filver-like whiteneſs, 
or on account of ſome mines of that metal former- 


ly worked here; but which is the true origia has 


not been certainly determined.” Buſching ſays that 
it is a' {mall fortified place. v Sans ly 
 ARGENTAT a little town belonging to the 
riſeounty of Threnne; a ſubdiviſion of the govern- 
ment of Limoſin, in France. It has an abbey. 
ARGENTEA, of LA PIA A, a large city, one 
of the moſt remarkable of Peru, and the capital of 
Los Charcas, a provitjce of South-America. It is 
litvated” near the river Picolmago, and'/extremely 


rich in 


ſilver- mines, 18 miles eaft of Potoſi; and 180+ 


lbuth of Cuſco, It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, un- 


der the metropolitan of Lima, and in poſſtfnon of 
rr n 


the Spaniatds. 


ARGENTEVIE; a town of th iſle of France; 


ſeated on the river Seine, 5 miles north-weſb of Pa- 
* and r2 ſouth-eaſt of Pontoiſe. It is a very 
* place, with a fine vineyard: In the Bene- 
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dictine priory they pretend to have the ſeamleſs coat 


of C : in the environs t have quarries of 
the pl of Paris. Long. wh E. Lat. 48, 


52, N. 
ARGENTEUIL, a town of France, in Cham- 
page, near the river Armancon, 8 miles ſouth of 


onnarre, 8 north-eaſt of Noyers, and 5 north- 


weſt of Reviere. % 
ARGENTIERE, a little town of Lower Viva- 
rais, in the dioceſe of Viviers, a ſubdiviſion of Low- 


er Languedoc, belonging to the government of this 


of 


laſt name, in France. 
ARGENTIERE (Col de) in Latin Mons Ar- 
gentarius, is, according to Collier one of the Alps, 
bordering on the marquiſate of Saluzzo, a ſubdi- 
viſion of Piedmont, in Vpper Italy, which opens a 
paſſage out of France into that country. 
ARGENTIERE, or ARGENTIER A, is an iffand. 
of the Grecian Archipelago, formerly known by the 
name of Cimolis, and which is ſtill by the modern in- 


habitants called Kimoli. The French navigators have 
named it Argentiere, from the ſilver mines diſcover- - 


ed in it; but theſe are now ſhut up, and the natives de- 
ny all knowledge of ſuch metal being in the iſland, 
from an apprehenſion that the Turks might compel 


them to labour in the mines. It is a barren ſpot; 


deſtitute of all water but what can be ſaved in ciſ- 


terns; and has but one village in it. Lat. 36, 50, N. 


which the fand exhibits no verdure. Some fie 
batley and cotton are indeed to be found round the 
village; which is only an aſſemblage of miſerable cot- 
tages, where the women, children, and cattle all 
croud” promiſcdouſſy together. The dreſs of the” 
womer is inconceivably ridiculous, conſiſting of 


'Þ , 
1 * 


'*; 


Long. 23, 16; E. 

Theres not a more diſmal place in all the Le- 
vant than this iſland; which»is covered with rocks 
that ſcarcely ſuffer a few trees to grow; and in 


art enormous load of linen ſufficiently dirty 
Their —— ISNED is only their ſhort ſhift em- 
broidered wit 


ficiency by three or four pair of thick ſtockings. 


When the leg is ſo uniformly thick all the way as 
to be truly perfect according to their ſtandard; the 


ladies add a pair of half boots of cut velvet, fre- 


to Eaſt-India ſailors, of takin 


diſtinguiſhed 


quently decorated with ſmall ſilver buttons, The. 
pirates who infeſt the Archipelago paſs their winter 
in Argentiera, and by ſpending their money among 
the natives, conſole them for all their inconve- 


niencies. 


An uſage | 
a wite for the term 
of à man's reſidence there. 
caſtonal adventures. are ſufficiently handſome to be 


Ids of 


red, that leaves their legs expoſed ;. ' 
the thickneſs of which is eſteemed a principal ar- 
tiele of female beauty; thoſe to whom nature has 
denied this advantage endeavour to ſupply the de- 


15 eſtabliſhed in this iſland} well nem | 
he iſſue of ſuch vc-- 
among the women, notwithitanding; 

— the. 


* 


nh > ao. 


Aseſe which they di ene them(els The, 2 1 5855 DGLASS, he. t Grey 
by eee: is, much ee bf 5 50 * ght, 99275 40 oging FA 55 2 5 of 
og now ſcarcely Amount to ac, Ms? WR 7 2 85 in the ba 4 Ps Ards, Wh 
830 Bolte families that were here in the time o* - Or. a province EV) Vines in North Fa 
Taurneſort haye ſince joined the Greek. ch, Oc it. 7 a "haven, an . ay We of earl to, 
This iſland is celebrated fo the earth known, by 05 Lor Cromwell of Q Oakham. Here, are noble tui 
the name of Cimolia terra; 1 which, according to the f of ſevera caſtles, d ſeem to have been of in, 
_ ancients, was efficacious in S. Anthony 's- re, in- G. extent. Next to Newry. and Bir It was once 
Jn. 4: ions, and, other, external affections; Ng = the, principal town for wad in, all f rovince, 
ied by way. of eataplaſm. They alſo vp i te It is ſituat ona rocky. creek, 2880 for {mall 
l linen, and cleaning of clothes, \ veſſels or. fiſþing-boats, but its rade — carried 
earth, though long diſregarded and ſuppoſed to . on at Killoc » barbour, thence c led the haven. of, 
loſt, is however. ftill very plentiful in Argeptic ö Ardglaſs. It ER ſeveral proprietors. ; but the 
Siphanto,, Milo, and other of thoſe. iſlands; We . 00 N part. o t, With 2. g eſlate about it, 
= — — a lax anꝗ friable texture, of a pure bright ©, 'bejongy to oy: of, Kildare, It is about, a 
0 Nite colour, and ſoft to the touch, It is evidently, 0, mile from Vtech. and, mige from Down- 
the ſame ſubſtance as that is found in the, county of 5 Patrick. | 


oh Cornwall, ang. Which we call Steatites, or the Soap- 


rock, 
ARGENTIN a ſmall J. or large village, 
in th county of Marienne, a ſui bdiviſion of Savoy, 


=; In Upper 8 5 
ARGENTON, in Latin Argentomagum, and, 
according to ſome modern writers, 9 he gone: 0 


a town of, Lower Berry, belonging t 
ment of this laſt name, in Exance. ds near 
the borders of the province of Poitou, on, the banks 
of the river Oteuſe, which diyides it into the 
and Lower town : in the former is a chape 

cated to St. Benedict, and a college for polite —— 
tuxe; in che latter is a convent of Franciſcan friars, . 


/ > 


and the church of St. Saviour, which is a chapel of ,£ 


eaſe to the parochial church of St. Stephen, ſtanding 
without, but very near the city. It lies 18 leagues 
from Bourges, to the S. W. See 4494+ 1» 
'ARGTA, ARGoLIica, or ARGOLIS, | a. ,2 th 
of Feloponneſus, id European Turky. It is boun- 
ded on the ſouth by 'Laconea, and.the Sinus Ar 
Iicus, now Golfo di Napoli; on the eaſt. ergo. þ 
Egzan ſea; on the north by. Sinus Saronicus, — 7 
Golfo d' Eging. and by Corinthia; and on the we 
by Argadia. Its ancient inhabitants were, the Ar- 
819i, and the latter the Pelaſgi. The foil is warſhy, 
and abounding with vines. The beginning of = 
Kingdom of Argives was about the. year of the 
world 2091, which was 300 years before the reign 
of Cecrops, the firſt king of the Athenians ; 1 2 
years before the deſtruction of Troy, 
of Abraham, and the AAth year, of the life of Iſaac: 
and this Inachus was. A; progenitor of the moſt ,, 
celebrated, families in the Peloponneſus. . The king: $ 
dom. of; the, Argives. ended. with, Acriius, anne 


mundi 2742, 
ARGILE; (ſhire, of). See ARGYLE, - 
ARGINUSZ, a ſmall ifland belonging to Greece, 


near Which the Athenians under Cenon gained, a 


— 


— 
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victory over the 5 who Joſt 3 
general, Callicratides. bin. * 


govern, 4 
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in the time 
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AR OB. We read, Dent. i ili 4. that the I. 
raelites took all his (viz, Og s) cities, all ther 
of Argob, the kingdom Og, in Baſhan. Po 

\ contrpyerted among. writers, w ther Argob and, 
Baſhan were equivalent terms, or quite diſtinct, or 
whether 2 45 nous only. ſore part of the 


ma no latter, Now this matter 
th beer rom verſes 13. 29 for 


ö e th, I gaye 0 the } 90 tribe of Ma- 
ion f Argob,, with all Baſhan. 

"Frm 7 fon of, h tock all the country of, 
Argob. I gave Gilead {upto Machir.. Herein 


, veel F region of Argob ſeems plainly to be 
poken 0 5 a = yan of Baſhan; and verſe 14, ts 


955 Fcba z b js ſaid to be given unto Jair, ar 
„Gile 9 0 that bY two together, 
ſeem to : ar mak up the country, or at leaſt the; 


kingdom, of As to the particular ſituation, 
1 eh The ele two 2 viz. Argob and Gu it is 
5 evident enough that Gilead, properly ſo called, va 
the tract r lies the mount or hills of Gilead; 
and conſequently. that the, remaining part of the 
© kingdom Os was that c the region of Argo, 


2 i La Argonautz, th 
NA in tz, t e name 
f by 5 — valiant ag Who, in the infant 
te Derr 
5 panied Jaſon to, Colchis, che preſent Mingrelia, 
{ proving of Aſiatic Turky,, in order to take away, 
the golden fleece. The N of thoſe adven- 
- tyrous Argives and Theſſalians is {aid to have been 
the principal of whom were Jaſon, Or- 
). pheus, th twabrothers Caſtor and Pollux, Telamon 
b and Peleus, both ſons of Aacys, and fathers of Aj 
and Achilles, Laertes the 1 0 * Ulyſſes, Api 
arus a ſogthlayer, Hercul 770 Hylas, The 
and ne with others - of leſs ee ; 
I) having” agreed upon this  Argonautic expedition, 
Which, is 7 to, haye happened in 
11th. year of G ideon. judge o of Iſrael, and zen the 


year of the n * Ann in a dip Pot 


the ſiege. of Troy accon- * 


EESEE SEES ges Ss. Zh 


| a RR... 
Argo - 5ocubits.in. length, the firſt lang ſhip ſeen 
in . whence ky the name — — ; 


having ſailed throu the Helleſpont, Proponti 
21 Thaselan | 9 boldly launched 8 
Euxine fea, and at laſh, arrived at the court, of 
Oetoes, king of Colchis, where they met with a 
kind reception. His great wealth, or golden mines, 
couched under the figure of the golden fleece, being 
kept under, a, ſtrong Laps or, as the. poets feign, 
by a, watchful. and furious dragon, there was no 


ce, But Medea, the king's daughter, being ena- 
moured of. Jaſon, agreed to come away with him. 
after ſhe. had found means to circumvent the guards, 
and bring off, all the wealth, with which they re- 
turned to Greece, Though this matter. ſeems to 
be wrapt up in deep allegory, has all the marks of 
mere romance and fable; yet chronologers, parti - 
cularly the celebrated. Sir Iſaac, Newton, looked, 
upon it as a real event; and has, accordingly, in his, 
chronology,.. endeavoured, to fx the æra of this 
Argonautic expedition nearly as above-mentioned. 
But thus much ſeemed neceflary to be ſaid of it here. 
Ser CoLcnis and MixvoRRLIA. 
Champagne, in the government of this laſt name, 
and of Brie, in — It ewends itſelf from. 
Champagne into the duchy of Barr, and is a ſtrip 
of land about a0 French leagues, in length. Some 
ekon. St, Menehoud its capital, which, Buſching 
places in the,,territory of Chalonois. In Argonne, 
are the following places; namely, Clermont, , 
wont, Villefranche, Varennes, Grand Pre, and 
Montfau con "=, 

ARGOON, or Aa ux, a river on the confines. 


of the Mongol deſart and Siberia. It has, its ſource, 
in about 49 degrees N. Lat. and 135 Long. E. and 


falls into the Amor. | ? 
ARGOS. This ancient, kingdom, in Greece, 
was, more anciently called Ægiala and Apia; but it 
changed ſuch its name for that of Argolis, from 
Argos, the ſon of Jupiter and Niobe, who was fitter 
to Apis, upon whom the kingdom devolved, be- 
a 2 9 without iſſue, It way ally lome- 
Wes tied Hippim and Hippoboton (ſiguifying in, 
Greek breeding horſes), from the —— eaſe. 
tures, in which Neptune is ſaid to have his 
horſes,” but rather in fact for an excellent breed of 
borſes, which that country was famed for, This 
kingdom is fituated on the north-eaſt fide of Pelo- 
ponneſys, ſurrounded on the eaſt by the two bays 
of Saron, (now Golfo de Neapoli) and of Argos, 
and has'the kingdom of Sicyon, or Achaia Propria 
and Arcadia on north and weſt, and that of Laconia 
on the ſouth, What its angient limits were, is hard 
to ſay : but it was very much enlar 


us monaxehs, ſo that it extended itielf from eaſt to 
welt from 38, 43. ta 40, E. Long: (or about: 0 miles), 


7 


wang of ſurpriſing, much leſs attempting it by 


ARGONNE, one of the ſubdiviſions of Lower 


by ſome of 5 
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whole Peninſula, after it 


of princes. - The 


| gained ſo much ground upon.their kings, 


83 
north and ſouth from d, a, half to · 38, 20, 
Na (or, about e Ie e lil 
lnachus, ſo called from Inachus the founder of oy 


kingdom, to whom Argos aboyefaid was the third, 
ſucceſſor. It empties itfelf into the bay of. Argos, 


now called Golfo de. Engia, near, the, port Aline, 
On this. civer was Fl 1 pg DL called 


alſo Inachus, and tamous (among other dense for 


the death of Pyrrhus, a king of Epirus, who, vit 
forced an entrance into it, was Knocked on the heat 


* 


- 


ouſe, Here was alſo the brazen tower, ip-which 


2 a.tile, flung by an old woman from the top of 


a 


Dana, being there confined by her father, was de- 


floured by, Jupiter 
trade, an particular] 
as above obſerved, 


It was much enriched by i 
that of) ns breed of Wig 


The government of Argos fand. 
afterwards Mycena] continued altogether manar-- 


chical from its firſt foundation to its eftablihing 
/ itſelf into a, downright democracy, 2 
deed obſerves, that the Argives were | ext; e 

jealous of their liberties, and were e eee 3 a 
to encroach upon the royal prerogative. 7 


puſanias mms 


they did not wholly. clip, it till after a long ſucceſſion, 
eraclidæ, who were of the fa-, 


mily of Perſeus, recovered the kingdom trom chat 
of Pelops, about 80 years after the taking. of Troy, 


or about 40 years before its becoming a common 
wealth; for it was during that ſpace that the people. 
at they, 


t them little elſe but the bare name, But by 
what laws they were anciently governed, or by 
whom they were. enacted, and how, far, theſe mo- 
narchs were tied by, them, is what we will nat, 
pretend to ſay. This kingdom, Euſebius tells us, 
out of Caſtor, was found 
firſt Olympiad, that is (aoporaing.$0 Uſher) in the 

Pu the. world 2148. So that Inachus, the 
ounder of it, was cotemporary with Abraham, mT 
with Thurimachus, the 7th king of, Sicyon. 1 


till the reign. of Acxiſius, the 14th kiog of it, h. 
transferred the ſeat. of it to Mycena, a. city, of his 
own. founding, about the year of the world, 2 05 
and. about the year 550 of its foundatio! 
which time that part of it continued to, þecalled the, 
kingdom of Mycena, till the diſſalution, N 
pened. about the year 2920, when, the 
made themſclyes maſters again both ↄf this aud the. 
"Pad ſtood, upwards of ,77 ; 


continued under the name of the Argolic Wy | 


9; years, and under the government of 21 monarchs, 


8: 


- ; 
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1 
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» 3 properly ſo called, retained 


* 
5 
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likewiſe its own kings after this diyiſion, until the 
Heraclidz, whole. family had been ſet aſide by that 
of Euriſthens, | 
and. all ſijs race, above an age. before, . Lhele dis. 


pwever, - 


1 
” 
” Y 


tion; from, 


Heractide ; 


.the, in ble enemy of Hercules, 


% 


' 
W 4 


s 


1080 years. before the, | 


viding the Peninſula into three. kingdoms, that of 


had not, continued. above, 49 years before 


os had 
Wale their laſt king, having made a puſh to fe-, 
: ® ; 5 b * = cover | 


* 


\ 
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Cover the royal prerogative, which was dwindled 

by that time to its loweſt pitch, loſt the kingdom 

and his life, after which the Argovic government 
was changed into a democracy. 

” ARGOS, or ARO (the city of) was anciently 

- the metropolis of Agamemnon, king of the prece- 

ding. It is Htustel on the river Planizza, the 

© - antient Inachus above- mentioned, 14 miles from 

Napoli di Romania to the north, 24 from Corinth 

towards the ſouth-eaſt, and 43 from Leontari to- 

wards the eaſt. It was anciently a very ſtately and 

magnificent city, and for ſeveral ages capital of a 

kingdom, afterwards a _common-wealth as above- 

related. But it is now only a village, with a 

caſtle ; yet it is the'ſee of a Greek archbiſhop, 'who 

has at6lerable palace, though the reſt of the houſes 

are very indifferent. The town was fold to the 

Venetians in 1388, from whom it was taken by 

Mahomet II. in 1463, but recovered by General 

Morofini in 1686, and loſt again to the Turks in 

the preſent century. Lat. 37, 30. Long. 23 E. 


- 
o 


ARGOSTOLY, a ſea-port, town of the iſte of 


_ Cephalonia, over-againſt Albania; it is the. beſt 
Harbour in all the ifland, and the proveditor reſides 
E in the fortreſs, which is 5 miles diſtant. © 
* * ARGOW, a country of Swifferland, according 


fo Collier, bordering on the lake of Conſtance; it 


is fo called from the river Arg. Some modern au- 
thors, ho divide Swiſſerland into four parts, make 
gew one of them. 2 
ARGUIN, or Ax dux, an iſland on the coaſt 

f Africa, about 16 miles diſtant from Cape Blanco, 
nated in W. Long. 16, 30, N. Lat! 20, 20. It is 
 Fearce two miles in length; hotwithſtanding which, 
it was a bone of contention for 87 years between 
the Portugueſe, Dutch, Engliſh, and French; and, 
Alter à variety of fortu E laſt been totally 
abandoned. n "Ne 
This ifland was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe 
in 1444, when a fleet bound to the eaſt touched at 
2 im, and from ſome little trade carried on with 


* 
- 
* 
- 
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he natives it was imagined, that a ſettlement there 
might be of ſome advantage to Portugal. In con- 
EKquence of this opinion, a fort was erected on the 
mand, and; the Portugueſe enjoyed 
N of * til 1638. At this time the Dutch, 
. Having tectived a minute account of the condition 
of the iſland, reſolved to attack it; and according 
landed without moleſtation from the garriſon, which 
. Was too weak to. oppoſe them. 
ever, defended themſelves with great intrepidity, 
and”, at ft farrendered upon honourable terms. 
The Dutch immediately fot about repaiting” the 
fortifications, and ſecuring it in the beſt manner 
they could: however, in 1065; the fort was reduced 
almoſt to au heap of rubbiſh. by an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron; dut as the fortifications were totally de- 


Rroyed, und only a ſmall garriſon left there, it was 


the peaceable 


de Portugueſe, 


this occaſion, till a new war in 1701 put an end to 


fitted out a new ſquadron; but this armament did 
not arrive at Arguim before Feb! 26, 1721. The 


to draw off a Mooriſh chief from his allegiance, 
the Dutch were obliged to — — and 
e 


determining to watch a favourable opportunity for 


| ſequence of which, the ſettlement fell —_ into 
the hands of the Dutch, on the 12th: 


Sieur Rigu 
the fort could not hold out one day; but though 


which contained: the water of tlie beſieged, he was 


| K. XR 

eaſily re taken by the Dutch the next year, 

now redoubled their diligence in ſtrengthening the 
iſland; entering into alliance with Mooriſh chick, 
procuring a number of families to ſettle under pro- 
tection of the fort, and giving extravagant prices 
for gums, in order to monopolize the gum- trade. 
By this means the gum- trade of the French Sen 
company was almoſt entirely deſtroyed; upon which 
they fitted out a ſquadron, diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch, 
and had the ifland finally ceded to them by the 


treaty of Nimeguen. 

"Thou h the Dutch now ſeemed to be finally ex. 
pelled, they reſolved not to part ſo eafily with ſuch 
a valuable ſettlement. Under pretence of being 
ſuhjects of the elector of Brandenburg, therefore 


they erected one of the forts which had been demo- 


liſhed, and there maintained themſelves in ſpite of 
the utmoſt endeavours of the French company to 
diſpoſſeſs them. Numberleſs were the memorials, 
proteſts, reſcripts, &c. which were publiſhed on 


them. In 1717, however, the French compan 
having found all their remonſtrances ineffectu 


Dutch defended themſelves with ſuch intrepidity 
and conduct as had almoſt baffled the utmoſt efforts 
of the French; but the latter having found means 


retire to Portendic, where they fortified" themſelves, 


recovering their- fettjement at Arguim. This was 
not Jong wanting by means of the weakneſs of the 
p_ and the imprudence of Duval, the French 

irector; who, having quarrelled with the Moors, 
was ſurprized, defeated, and killed by them: in con- 


January 
722. In 1723 the Duteh were attacked by ano- 
ther French ſquadron, under the command of the 
adiere. "This "gentleman boaſted, that 


he prevailed fo far as to get poſſeſſidn of the ciſterns 


at laſt” ſhamefully repulſed, and forced to raiſe the 
fiege with precipitation.” The Duteh however did 
not ſong enjoy the poſſeſſion which-they had ſo 
a efended ; for in 1725 their fort was en- 


tirely demoliſhed by the French under Du Caſſe, 8 
and has never ſince been re: built by any European ti 
nation. ö n comn 

© ARGUN, a river, which, together with Schilk, — 

forms that of Amur, a famous and conſiderable IP 
ſtream in the Aſiatie part of the Ruſſian empire, wh 

dividing it from China. "a at — 5 
ARGVUN, a city of Aſiatic Tartary, on amv far 

ol the ſame nate, in Lat. 51, 36, N. Lon 104 5E. Vo, 

PIN GUNSK, 01 


| the ground. The territory of A 


3 3 
ARGUNSK, an oſtrog, i. e. a kind of 
glad but ſurrounded 


ometimes banks of earth with boards; ſituated in 
the circle of Nertſchinſkoi, a fubdi viſion of the 
province of Jokutzkor, belonging to Siberia, in the 
Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. It was erected in the year 
1682, on the weſtern ſhore of Argun, in order to 
aſſiſt the levying of the tribute from the Tunguſi, 
a people in this neighbourbood, who dwell on the 
ealtern banks of that river: but in 10 
moved to its preſent ſite, It is the 
frontier or fortreſs on the con 
country-towards the 


arthermoſt 


Mungals. The land about this place is ſome of the 
moſt fruitful and healthy in all Siberia; but the 
cold here is uncommonly ſevere, ſo that in ſummer 
the thaw does not reach above an ell and a half into 
* alſo for 
the moſt part ſubject in the ſpring to a flight earth- 
dx begin ning of wir sf 

| to experience a thock ; epilepſy or 
falling-ſickneſs, and a fort of malady called 


o- 


y. with palliſadoes, — # 
s Weſtern lands, is faid to have conſtituted th& a- 
cient ki 


it was re- 


of the Mungals } 
eaſt, is provided with a ſtout \ 
garriſon, and drives alſo a good trade with the 

1 Hike all other parts of the High 


— - — _ — — — 


lollez are prevalent in theſe parts. Among the 


moſt common diſorders is the venereal diſeaſe, with 
fully affli ence nothing leſs than a total 
extirpation of the inhabitants muſt in time be ex- 

to enſue from it. In the neighbourhood of 


-line on their 


5 D and young of both ſexes dre fo dread- 7 


fray the China tos. annually new pales as a } 
. 


lver-mine of 22 is alſo called that « 


| — 
of Nertſchinſkoi: their huts or wotkſhops 
for {melting the ore ſtand on the rivulet of Tuſat- 
— about 14 werſts from the river Argun, and 6 
nd a half from the brook Serebrenka, in a 4 
between 2 mountains, extending from weſt to 
The ore does not lie very deep, and frequently large 
heaps or clumps- of jt are met with in one place. 
They 5 g from it is indeed not very arg? 
derable, th. of ſome importance. er n 
fine filver contains 2 ducats and à half of fine 
gold, of a beautiful colour and fabric. In. 1740 
wall 4x from this mine were delivered at Peter(- 
urg, for the uſe of the grown, about 26 qeintals 
and ſome odd pounds of - fine ſilver, alſo upwards 
of A. of fine gold. Here alſo is ſound blue 
trial, About a hours diſtance from hence, to- 


| wards the ſouth-eaſt, is a-mountain which confGGits 


fine green jaſper, though very much wixed with 


common or rock- ſtone, ſo that ſeldom pieces wei 
ng. 3 pound 


ing ſteep cliffs, or crags, are ſome 
Which is particularly. one, about 3 werks in circuit, 


s are to be met with, Which are free ( 
from flaws or cracks, and clear. In the neighbour- ( 


with a good culinary falt fyimming like-a Rim or } 


on the furface of. it. 


& 4 « „ 8 pal "$ 
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ARGVIESAIRE, or AtoxTHi11 A, i Seek. 
land; which, together with Perththire and tle 


dom ot the Scots, while the teſt af Cale 
donia was ſubject to the Pifts and Romans, com- 
prehends Kintyre, Knapdale, Argyle Proper, Cow- 
al, Lorn, with the iflands of Bute and Arran t 


is bounded on the ſouth by the Iriſh ſel, und the 
frith of Clyde; on the ca 


by Perthſſiire ; on thee a 
north-eaſt by Lochaber ; and on the.north-weſt by 
ſeveral iſlands. The extent of it from foiſth to 
north, between the Mull of Kintyre and Lochiabes, 
amounts to go miles; and the breadth im ſome 
places, including the iſles, to 70. This coutry, 
lands, affbrds a 
wild and horrid proſpect of bills, rocks, ahd hug 
mountains, piled each other in a ſtupem deus 
3 — ; ade, Lt —— o 
view; or at covered wit heath, 
which appears black and'difmal to the eye, det 
in the ſummer, when it is variegated wf u agree 
able bloom of a purple colour. The coaſt of Art 
gyle is rocky; yet inderited with bays and iets, 
bouts for ſhippmg. The con 
try is well watered by rivers, s, and lates 
abounding with fiſh ; the vales and flat parts ef it 
are cultivated for corn; the mountains feed an if. 
numerable quantity of black cattle, which run with 
among the hills in winter as well as in ſumnmer; 
the heath and woods, of which there is a confide< 
rable number, afford ſhelter to deer, roebutks, a 
all ſorts of in great plenty: the circum. 
bient fea, with its locks, bays, and harbours; pobrt 
forth myriads of fth-; but the mnare wealttr of the 
country is dug from the bowels of the mountains, 
in iron, copper, lead; and other metals aud H 


F ral 


ing. teries and 49parithes : and gives the 
titles of duke and earl to the noble family ef Cump. 
bell, the moſt powerful of all the Scottiſti att 
The duke of Argyle is, by hereditary riglit ge 
maſter of the king's houſehold in Seotl 


$. ente 
|; Argyle is the ſeat of a provincial fynod, conſiſt· 
S preſby 


adimir 
al of Denoort caſtle, and, 


of the Weſtern iſles, general 
before the juriſdictions were abolithed,” enge 
other hereditary offices, which rendered dim Tg | 
powerful as the ſubject of a limited monarchy," 
ſtill poſſeſſes many royalties; his vaſſalt, even of the 
name of Campbell, are ſo numerous, and his inſlu: 

e extends ſo far, thit he could, on  eceafion; 


ire is in general-peopled by this clan ; and 

ords a number of caſtles and ſeats belongi 
to gent ho hold of the duke. and beall 
themſelves de ſcended from his family. Argyle Pra- 
is dounded by e and Cowal on the 
outh ; Lochaber on the north; Lennox aud the 
Na l eee 


eie 4000 fighting men into the field. A 
FF 82 
8 


e 


x. 


4 


| "Grampian hills on 


. of viſcount to the duke of Ar 


other divifions of A 


things produce grapes; the wine of which 
_ dumioution 


ol the Hirpini; now a ſmall city 


AR 


weſt. It lies between Lochfyn and Lochow ; 
which laſt is a freſh-water lake, about a mile broad, 
but extending 24 in length, including 12 iſlands, 
on two of which there are the caſtles of Enconel 
and Glenurquhart. This lake, which gives the title 


Aw, which after a courſe of 6 or 7 miles, enters 


Loch Ettiff, and this falls into the weſtern ſea, op- 


- Polite to the iſle of Mull: all theſe abound with ex- 
cellent trout and falmon. For a deſcription of the 
leſhire, ſee KinTYRE, &c. 


ARHUSSE. | kts 


_ » ARHUSSE. See 


ARIA, a province of Old Perſia, was bounded on 


the north by. Margiana and Bactria; weſt by Par- 


thia and Carmania the deſart; ſouth by Drangiana; 


eaſt by Parapamiſis, now comprehended under the 


province of Choraſan. It was anciently a very po- 


country, though much ſubject to heats, and 


_ Initermixed with defarts, heaths, and foreſts. Tow 


ever, where the heat of the ſun is a little rebated, 
they have very fruitful plains, which amon _ 
t : 

as to keep 80 or 100 years without 

colour or flavour. The ancient city 
of Aria, now known by the name of Heri or Herat, 
is ſtill large and populous. Sir Thomas Herbert, 
In his travels, tells us, that when he was there he 
it under a governor of its own;;: and adds, 


that the adjacent country abounds with roſes, of 


which they make a water much ſtronger in its ſmell 


; than that made in Europe. There are likewiſe ta- 


peſtries made in the neighbourhood. of this place, 
ſuch as tranſcend not only the tapeſtries of Europe, 


but een thoſe that come from the beſt of the Per- 
Fan looms. This city was rebuilt and ſplendidly - 
- - adorned by the ſultan Heuſſien Mirza. 


- ARIANO, in Latin Arianum, an ancient town 
of the Farther 
Principate, belonging to the kingdom of Naples, 


- tn thejdower diviſion. of Italy. It is fituated on a 


Neep hill, at the foot of the Appenine mountains. 


It gives the title of count to the duke of Bovino, to 
whom it is ſubject, It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, 
_ - » * uaderthe archbiſhop of Benevento. It lies 1 5 miles 
_ealt of the city of this laſt name, in Lat. 41, 16, N. 


15, 35, E. | | 
| IANG, a ton or large village belonging to 
tts duchy of Ferrara, in the. P — ind 


It is fituated on the Po, 


middle diviſion of H 
Venetian territories. 


near the confines of 


AN, a town of Los Charcas, in the kingdom 


of Peru, in South - Ainetica. It is a port to Potoſr, 


though, upwards of 270 miles to the north-weſt of 


it, and a very good ons; ſituated on the Pacific- 
ocean, being the embagcado or place for ſhipping 


the treaſure from moſt of the mine-towns of Peru. 
nua place of conſiderable trade and well-peopled. 


le, iſſues in the river. 


The earthquakes, 


the town, the ruins of its ſtreets bein 


hand ſoi 
Mark. 


a brethren of St. 44 | 
Franciſcans, who came arid ſettled: in the town, af. 


1 „ 
Here is a capacious haven ; the ſhore is full of great 


ſtones, has but little water, and always rough ſo 
that boats eannot come to fet any thing on ſhore, 
but in three creeks or guts, the of which is at 
the foot of the headland. To enter the harbour one 
muſt paſs between two rocks, and the coaſt on the 
ſtarboard-fide among ftones. It is quite bare at 
low water, and may be perceived at high water, 
When boats have it they turn ſhort to the 
larboard-ſide, and, ſteering directly to the firſt 


houſes, they enter the great creek, the bottom of 


which is always upon a level; and here is ſo little 
water at low ebb, that canoes are not afloat, and 
boats laden touch at high water: ſo that to prevent 
ha Boll ſaved, their keels are ſtrengthened with 
iron-bars. | 


In order to prevent the landing of an enemy at 


that place, the Spaniards made entrenchments of 


unburnt bricks, and a ba in the form of a 
ſmall fort, which flanks the three creeks ; but 
wretchedly built, and now quite falling to decay. 
It might have been a ftrong place, when Dampier 


was repulſed here in 1680; though decayed in 1712, 


when M. Frezier was there. 
uent here, have at len 
ruined this town, which at preſent is no more 
a village of about 1 5o families, moſtly blacks, Mu- 
lattoes, and Indians, with but few whites, In No- 
vember 1605, the ſea, agitated by an earthquake, 
ſuddenly; flooded; and bore down the . 
ill to 
feen, ſtretching put about a quarter of a league from 
its preſent ſite. What remains now of the town's 
not liable to the like accidents, as being ſituated on 


- a ſmall eminence, at the foot of the headland above- 
mentioned. Moſt of the houſes here are built only 


of faſcines or wattles, made of a fort of or 
ſedge, which is called totora; theſe are bound to- 


* gether, — endwiſe, with leather-thongs, and 
canes ſet acroſs; | 
upright, and the intervals fied up with earth. The = 


or elſe they are made of canes (et 


unburnt bricks are reſerved for building the more 


: ately houſes, and for churches. No rain ever 
| — — the roofs are nothing but mats, which 
E 


. giv 


houfes, when viewed on the -outfide, the 
appearance of ruins. The pariſſi· church is pretty 
and alſo that of the Invocation of St. 
e is a monaſtery of the order of Mercy, 
containing only 7 or 8 monks, an hoſpital of the 
ohm of God; and a monaſtery of 


ter deſtroying the houſe they had half a quarter of 


n ſituated in the moſt de- 
light rr and near the ſea. 

is-vale, otherwiſe called the juriſdiction of Ar 
ca, belonging to the dioceſe of Arequipa, in that 
of the audience of Lima, extends about a league 
along the coaſt of the South fea. Beſides the Ie) 


SEES r e eee 


» * N 
| A R | 

inclemency of the air, the greateſt part of the 
2 is WED except the bis of the 61d town, 
which is divided into little meadows of clover-graſs, 
ſome ſpots of ſugar-cane, with olive and cotton 
trees intermixed, and marſhes full of the ſedge 
above-mentioned, . with which the houſes are con- 


— 


5 once in 6 


. | 
- the king of Spain, Lat. 18, 
26, N. 1 W. © wy 1 


* 


I, 0, W. f | 
' ARICA, ſuppoſed by Camden to be the iſland of 


Alderney, in the Britiſh channel, and on the coaſt | 


of Normandy, in France. | 
ARICIA, now called La Rrecra, was anciently 


ſtructed. The vale being contracted to the eaſt- a conſiderable town of Latium, and in the Cam- 
ward, becomes more fertile that way. About a A pagniadi Roma, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It 
league up is the village of St. Michael de Sapa. was ſituated on the Via Appia, about 3 miles from 
The * in ſeveral ſcattered farms here, and Alba Longa, and one mile from ano. The 


throughout all the reſt of the vale, is only aji, or 
Guinea-pepper, with which alone the inhabitants 
drive a very profitable trade, as may be eaſily ima- 
gined from the vaſt Sep ag, tu of it in all theſe 


brave and eloquent Turnus Hardonius, whom Tar- 
quin the Proud put to death for hindering the La- 


tins from uniting with him, was a native of this 
place. According to the hiſtorian Florus, it was 


parts of America : for the Spaniards of Peru are in made a Roman colony, together with Lanuvium, in 
general ſo much addicted to that ſort of ſpice, that J the year of Rome 30. It muſt have been but 
they can dreſs no meat without it, though ſo very # inconſiderable in thoſe days, as Horace, in fat. v. 
hot and biting that there is no enduring of it, un- J ſays. Aricia furniſhed him but with indifferent ac- 
leſs one be uſed to it. The dealers in this commo- 4 commodation in his coming from Rome. Pliny 


dity reſort hither from the provinces on the other 
ſide of the mountains: and the annual amount of 
theſe plantations is computed to be no leſs than 
60,000 dollars. The pods. of this | 
a quarter of a yard in length; when gathered 
are dried in the ſun, and packed up in bags of ruſhes, 
each containing an aroba, or quarter. of a hundred 
weight; and thus they are exported to all parts of 
the Kingdom. Some other parts of this juriſdic- 
tion are famous for producing vaſt quantities of 
large and excellent olives, far exceeding the fineſt 
produced in Europe; being almoſt as large as a hen's 
2 ey extract ſome oil from their olives, and 
a market for it in the provinces of Cor- 
dillera : others are "pickled ; and ſome, 28 
with a' {mall quantity of oil, exported to Callao. 
Formerly, in March or April, the. ſilver was 
brought by land from Potoſi to the town of Arica, 
where it was ſhipped off in May for Lima ; by 
which means Arica was much enriched. But ſince 
Sir Francis Dtake, in the year 1578, took here 
3 barks, .in which not a ſoul was found; andin 


pper are about - 


5 
0 
' 
' 


# 
; 
, 
# 
' 


commends its cabbages, and Martial its leeks. It 
lies 16 miles from Rome, and gives the title of duke, 
belonging to the noble family of Chigi. In this 


town is a handſome church, built by pope Alexan- 


called 


der. VII. The lake of Aricia is now dried up, and 

de Nemi. Martial gives the town the 

epithet of Nemoralis Aricia, . See Rricers, © 
ARIENZA, a ſmall place and principality of the 


Terra di Lavoro, a province belonging to the king- 


% 


dom of Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy, 
ARTEPATI, one of the moſt conſiderable towns 
of Marava, a large kingdom, tributary to that of 


0 Madura, in the peninfula of India within” the 
Gan es. ö * , * 14 19808 a 
"AR JEPLOG; a pailorate or pariſh of Pitea-' © - 


Lapmark, a ſubdiviſion of Lapland, in Sweden:” 


It lies 10 miles from that of Arfwidsjerf,” more com- 
tiguous to the mountains, and clbſe by the large 
lake of Hornawam. Ever. fince the year. 1743 it 
has had a ſchool for 6 Lapland children: there is 4 
chapel of eaſe at Silbojock ; and the whole com- 
munity conſiſts of 5 Lap villages; namely, Lurkt or 


Loctea, Mahas or the north-weſt village, Simesjaur 
or Simesjerf, Niarg or the ſouth-weſt village, and 
that of Arjeplogs. . Theſe all pay tribute to Sweden. 
ARIMA, a city and ſea-port belonging to the 
kingdom of Ximo, in Japan. The inhabitants, 
according to Collier, have baniſhed” all Chriſtiatis* + 
. thence. | 57 wank 
ARIMATHEA, the ſame which is called in the 
| ſacred Hebrew books Ramah' and Ramathah, and 
fignifies a high place. It is ſpoken of as the ſent of 
| Joſeph, who begged the body of * Jeſus:* * 
ARIMOA, an iſland of New Guinea, belonging 
to thoſe called the Southern or Antartie countries. 
It Hes in lat. 3, 8. and by the Amſterdam maß? 
ſeems to be above- 100 leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of? 

' Schouten's-ifland., Atimoa is the largem iſtand 


one of them was 1 14olb, weight of ſilver, they 
would no longer expoſe ſuch treaſures to be plun- 
dered : but reſolved to ſend their filver to Lima by 
land, though a very tedious and expenſive journey. 
At that time the town conſiſted but of 20 houſes ; 
afterwards it roſe to 100. Mr. Thomas Cavendiſh, . 
who viſited this place in 1517, ſays, this town was 
once very populous” and rich: and, baving but a. 
few, men, be durſt not attempt it: yet he took 2 
thips out- of the port. In 1 599 the Dutch found 
this to be rather a ſafe road than à harbour, it being 
well defended from the north, eaſt, and ſouth winds, 
not from the weſt, nor of eaſy and ſife ap- 
proach, In the 44 of the preceding : cen- 

tury the Spaniards firſt fortified this place, bein 
obliged to if by the depredations of the Engliſh and , | | 
It is governed by a corregidor, nominated” hereabouts; but they all are well-peopled, 
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AR 


roots, The inhabitants have vaſt numbers of 

ganoes: and they go all armed. with hows and ar- 
WS, even the women and children, And it ſeems 

they are in a perpetual war with ſome een 

people, probably the poopie of one iſland again 

Wolz of the other. Bu 

 Arimoa, though equally pleaſant and fertile. 

" ARIMASPI, a people of European Sarmatia, who 
dwell in thoſe countries, which at this day are com- 
 prehended- in Ingerwanland, the duchy of Novo- 

gorod, and ties of Pleſkow, in Muſcovy. | 


ARIOLA, a ſmall place belonging to the Farther * 


Prigeipality, a: province. of the kingdom of Naples, 


- the lower diviſion of Italy; it has the title of a Q 
| \ tween 4 aud 


; „ which is in the houſe of Caraccioli, It is 
ſituatad between St. Agatha and Monte Sarchio. 
_"ARIPQ,.a firang town of Aſia, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the mm Ceylon, 28 nos 
- river Sarunda. It belongs to the Dutch; and to 
the eaſt af it is a bank, where they fiſh for pearls, 


Long. 80, 25, E. 8 „ 
P 

c ul do „n ica, 

. na in the year 1539, by order of Don 


1 
a ilca, wt 


ve it to the valley of 
ire of the Vncas by Maita ' the 


- 


_ - monarch, for the farther improvement of the coun- 
try, to draw — 12 eighbouring 
- provinces. as were dels fertile, and with theſe to 


E22 or five towns. 
bis is one of the | l 
lightfully ſituated in a plain, and the houſes well 
built of ſtone, and. vaulted. Theſe are not all of 
nun equal height, tho | 
.dious,. finely decorated on the ou 
furniſhed wirbin. It has a pretty good harbqur ; 
but the entrance to it is. narrow; having fine” an- 
choring. in 18 fathom water. Tbe temperature of 
Jour remarkably wholeſome : and though ſome- 
times à little froſt is ſeen here, yet the cald is never 
\"excefaive, nor is the heat troubleſome. So that the 


Was Felds are always: clothed with verdure, and ena- 


rmelled with owers, as in a perpetual ſpring. The 
| 1 alſo enjoy an exemption from many 
. . difeaſes, common in other countries; and this is 
partly owing to their care in keeping 
clean, hy of canals, which extend to a river 
Tunning pearche city,; and by theſe all the filth of 
the city is wa away. 5 
Bat theſe, pleaſures 


9 
* 
">. 


© 


ſuch neighbouring > 


cities in all Peru; de- 
1 An is a bay, which makes a good harbour, 

and called la, w! 

h moſtly lofty; but commo- Y is named Quilca by Frazier and others, 

the, and neatly; & 


the. ſtreets” 


with cocoa-nuts, Indian figs, and, yarious ſorts & Which in co 
| is *% gs, it is ſo ſubject, that it has been four times laid in 


nene are ſo populous as E 


A * ; 
which in common, with all thoſe parts of Americg, 


rains by theſe cenvulſions, of nature; beſides other 
ſmall ſhocks, not attended with ſuch terrible con. 
fequences. The firſt of theſe ſhocks was felt in the 
year 1582; the ſecond on the 24th of February 
1600, which was accompanied with an eruption dt 


à volcano, called Guayna Patina in the neighbour. 
hood of the city, which burning mountain may 


9 one time of other deſtroy the whole town; 
he third 14 2 in 1604. and the laſt in 1725, 
And though the 'defolation attending the three bi 
was not ſo univerſal, yet the public buildings, and 

the moſt ſtately ones, were laid in ruins 
The city is very popalons, containing till he. 
houſes ; and among its inhabitants 


are many noble families, this being the place where 
k moſt of the Spaniards ſettled, on account of the 
E $ of the air and fertility of the ſoil ; as al 


Aranta, which is only 20 leagu 


conveniency of commerce at the port of 
eagues diſtant. 
The fail about the town is very fruitful, produ- 


9 cing plenty of corn, of which they make excellent 


-:Franciſca Pizarro, in a place known by the ſame 
Fra "But this Eraarian having been fond in- # 


: E to & 


ands 
, about 20 leagues diſtant from the ſea. F 
neſs of the ſoil and purity ef the air indu that. C 


abated, by the dreadful ſhocks of earthquakes, to 


at the head of the regi, 
- annually choſen two ordinary 


| ſts of the five uſual 
- archdeacon, chanter, rector, and 
' canons, and two prebends. Beſides the facrifty, 


depending on Lima; and'a monaftery of the 


bread. The town is but badly fortified, conſidering 


its importance; the greateſt part of the filver from 
Los Charcas, and from the mines of Potoſi and 
Porco, being ' hither to be ſent to Callao, 


and from thence to Panama. It contains about 600 
3 families, who trade in wine and brandy. 
civil, political,” and military government of 

the city is executed N or, who is placed 
idores, from ampng which ae 

The city of Ariquipa did belong to the dioceſe 
of Cuſco, till the year 1609, when it was ereQed 
into à particular biſhopric on the aoth of July, 


under that of Lima. 


- Captain Rogers obſerves, that under the cape of 


Port Chala, which muſt'be the ſame that 
e chapter of Ariquipa, beſides the biſhop, con- 

ue namely. the dean, 
treaſurer, three 


which is ſerved by two. priefts for the Spaniat 
the pariſh of Santa Martha is appropriated to 
the Indian inhabitants. Here are two Franc! 


convents: one of Obſervants, and the other of 
| Recollets, both belonging to the province of Cuſco; 


alſs one of Dominicans, and another of Auguſtines, 
Fathers 


of Mercy, fubordinate to that, of Cuſco, Under 


their reſpeQive fraternities of Lima, here are alfo a 
college of Jefuits, and a convent or hoſpital of St, 


$ 
Juan de Dios. Here is a ſeminary for the ſervice 
of the.cathedral, and two nuaneries ; namely, % 


of Carmolizes, and the other of ft. Cab | e 


PN 
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third was lately built, for thoſe of the order of 


Santa Roſa, At Ariquipa is alſo an office of reve- 
nue, under the direction of an accomptant and 
tteaſuret, together with commiſſaries of the inqui- 
{tion and croiſades,” with their ſubalterns, as in all 


the other cities. Lat. 17, 5, S. Long. 73, „ W. 


_ — — — © # 


' The juriſdictions in the dioceſe of Ariquipa are, 


Ariquipa pro ſo called, Camana, Condeſuyos 
de it aka our EN Monquegua, and Arica. 
* ARIQUIPA (jurifdition of), comprehends the 
fuburbs and rowns in its neighbourh where'the 
climate being the ſame as in the city, the country 
is ually covered with flowers, corn, and fruits, 
while the excellence of the paſtures is ſufficiently 
evident, from the numbers of fine cattle fed in 
them, | y 

* ARIS,” a community or congregation belonging 
to the principal bailiwic of Rhein, in the ancient] 
zopulous Sudavia, and circle of Scheſt, a ſubdivi- 

on of the kingdom of Prufha. Here is a chancery- 
bailiwic, upon which king Frederic William be- 
ſtowed the privileges of a town, by which its repu- 
tation and buildings have hitherto increaſed. 

' ARISSA, as Sandys calls it, or LARISsSsA, a town 
ſituated not far from the frontiers of Judza, in 
Aſiatic Turky, and about two miles from the ſea, 
on ſome part of the famed Mount Caſſius. It is 
ſuppoſed to be the ancient Laris of Idumea, and 63 
miles ſouth of Gaza, where that unfortunate gene- 
ral, Pompey the Great, was murdered and buried ; 
having received his death dy the command of the 
treacherous Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whom he 
had fled for ſuccour, and his ſepulchre, from a ge- 
nerous private ſoldier. The emperor Adrian after- 
wards erected a noble monument to his memory on 
that very ſpot. The town is now poor and incon- 
ſiderable, and is only defended by an old caſtle, and 
garriſon of about 100 men. | AM 

* ARIZA, a ſmall fortified town of Arragon, a 
province of Spain, with a caſtle. It is fituared on 
the river Xalon, It has the title of a marquiſate. 


The neighbourin 2 abounds in fruit, corn, 


and wine: and here is uced alſo ſaffron. 
ARK, a river in Vorkſhire, which falls into the 
near Grinton. 1 
ARRKICO, Atqvrco, Excoco, or Exquicas, 
fuppoſed to be the Adula of the ancients, a famous 
ſea-port of Barnagaſs, or rather Bahr-Naghafh, i. e. 
Lordſhip of the ſea, belonging to the kingdom of 
Tig and on the coaſts of Abex or Habaſh, in 
irica. This is a town of no 
lence, but is defended with a caftle. 
within 2 leagues of the iſle of Mafſua ; whereas, by 
dur lateſt maps, it appears to ſtand near 20 from it. 
"ARKLOW, a barony belonging to the coun 
of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland. 
) ſame name is a pretty little town; with a 
| ur, near the ſea. 
Vol No. 1237: 
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t extent or opu- 
Some'place it, 
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A R ; 
ing 2 market, and ſends two members to the Iriſh 
parliament. Here was a caſtle of the earls df Or- 
mond, who, in Camden's time, filed themſelves 
Lords of Arklow ; and it aneiently gave name alſo 
to a county. In it likewiſe are l for two 
companies of foot. It lies 13 miles S. of Wicklow 
in Lat. 55 $5 N. Long. 6, 20, WMW. 

 ARLBERG, in Latin Arula, or Adula, forms 
part of the anciently famous Mons-Rhætius, and 

—_— ſome ſeignioties from Tyrol, whence they 
are called the ſeigniories before the Arlberg, and 
which will be mentioned in their places. 

- ARLES \ rate; ws bailiwic of), one of the ſub- 
diviſions of Lower Provence, in the government of 
the latter name, in France. It contains the vigueries 
of Arles and Tarafcon ; and in theſe the principal 
place is a large and well-built city, ſituated on the 
eaſtern bank of the Rhone. The Romans eftabliſhed 
their ſixth colony in this city, and cauſed the gene- 
ral aſſemblies of the fix neighbouring provinces to 
be holden annually here. Many marks of its an- 
cient grandeur are to be ſeen. Among the moſt con- 
ſiderable Roman antiquities is, 1. aber collection 
of monumental inſcriptions, urns, and the like, 
which are in the archbiſhop's palace; and particu- 
larly an extraordinary large ſepulchral urn, that will 


very well hold between 80 and go meaſures, ot 


quarts. 2. Here is alſo a large obeliſk of porphyry, 
or oriental granate, very much admired by the 
curious, as one of the moſt noble remains of anti- 
nity, and the only one of that kind which is to be 
in France. It is 52 feet high, and 7 feet dia- 
meter at the baſe; and yet but one entire ſtone. It 
had lain many ages in the ground, in à private 
arden near the Rhone. At laſt the magiftrates of 
rles had it dug up in the year 1675, and ſet up 
in 1676 in their city, where it makes'a very agree- 
able appearance, having dedicated it-to Lewis XIV. 
But the new pedeſtal being of a. forry ſandſtone, 
which has been made to it, little correſponds with 
the valuable pillar ſtanding upon it. 3. A buſt of 
Aſculapius, with a ſerpent twined round him. 4. 


The remains of an amphitheatre, * which is 1280 


feet in diameter, and contains in all 120 arches in 
two rows, 60 above, and as many below; which 
was a noble _ but on its infide and outſide 
it is almoſt entirely filled up now with private 
houſes, and it alſo ſeems as if it had never been 
finiſhed.” 5. A piece of a theatre, which conſiſts of 
a door, widh two large and curious marble pillars, 

of the Corinthian order. 6. The remains of the 
Roman capitol, which ſtood here. 7. The Elyſian 
fields, as they are called, which are cloſe to the 


y city, and where the Romans uſed to bury the aſhes 
ol their dead bodies. In this laſt place is an incre- 
I  dible number of ſtone farcophagi or coffins, alſo 


9 ſome of marble, ſome half out of the. 
It has the privilege of hold- N entirely above it, both with and without covers or 


nd, and 
lids,” 
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| connels for the reformation of manners, anl fi 
„e * 0 Lee ee 
F The fir thoſe councils is y- treated of 
1E ee 


0 gn 0 it 2 Ng ly a Arles was beſieged 1 Visgoths in 
that none is vo but Aetins len * ak he by 513 #9: 
* marikes round this city, as binted above, taken by the Franks, 1 m lves tnaſlers 
the air with nexious and alu y exhalations. of all the reſt of the province. © the Sara- 
3 les ig the ſee of an archbiſhop. . 111 is a proyin- & cens took it; but it was ſoon Hover by Charles 
cial bailiwic, vigyeric, admiralty, and board of the Martel; and ſo remained in the poſſeſſion of the 


mpoſts. Under the ace Franks till $ when the RE ed Boſon 
es of 18 St. Paul trois Cha» cauſed himſelf to be declared king of Arles, that 
He ſtiles himſelf Y is, of the province of Burgundy. , And this was 
; be as a dioceſe of 31 pa- Q the gin of the kingdom of * In the year 
_ axevenue of 33,000 livres, and he pays a, Q 1213, Frederic. II. granted ſuch. particular privi- 
2608 flotius E court of Rome. ides Q leges to this city, that it declared itſelf a com- 
2 here is a collegiate church, with 7, & monwealth, and was governed by a chief magiſtrate 
8 14 copvents, a Jeſuits. & called a podeſtat, by conſuls, and a judge. The 
hoſpital, * = academy of men of dee elected. the podeſtat, the archbiſhop named 
letters n 3s 


known, b be man of 198 Fo al pals 69. the polity. amor appointed the 
of ol Ky : es. It 8 But this republic did not laſt: 14 37 years, 
* rences of ſexeral 2 ing utterly diſſolved by Charles I. count of 


ho were lovers of polite — vence, in the year 1251. The fidelity of 1 50 
"Es Ty be an academy in the year 1 855. 7 I to een ar aw and ſuc · 
a 
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letters patent; by. which K was order | rors enlarged its immunities, eſpecially 
e be Me noe canal, Seeg ff wa Fa who nth yer 1 
all be noble by birth. Since its firſt, I conſtrained the-dukes of Zuring t all their 
— ; claims te the kingdom. of Arle * William & 
by new 3 4 e e of Orange. In 1234 Raymund the 
Ke the ſeat and « tl of the Willam, fi red all his title to Charles, 
uſt erefted by „ and. I. count of Provence; under which counts it con- 
he Ling of * The em- F tinned, till at length it was . e with the reſt 
3 this city ſeveral. @ of the province to the crown.of France. 
its princes have fince & Over the Rhone here is a wooden bridg 
8 1 leagues W. of Aix, and almoſt the * 
ontpelier, in the mid way between Avignon to the 


ng 3 NW. Mean 19 the If being 35 mile: 
r Arles into two principal ranches : name- es, * 8. E. of Poets. Lat. 
Hoe Ca rque and Crau, or pi ide of 4 
Dy being a eng country, covered \) 


| *. H A all — <> ing to the v 
ON 1 — from the Rhone to the & of Perpignan, a alloys blogs county 9; wer 
between that and Mar- | 


n, in the ge, of this. laſt name, in 
It is 


g 1 Lars uated at the foot of the Mount 

| Senden e 27 made Arles the ſeat of the Can near the river Tec, with two pariſn- 

Raman e ize in G and here ſeveral councils &F and a —— thin the moſt conlis 
re. S 1 eee 18 


+ 4 Which # ' ARLESHEIM, . or. Allzeit, à large. open 
bled here YI | 25 e ea German the * I, and circle 
„. who came thither in | Si ala, It was. once the- ſeat of 
.. 2 cognizance of the agzpſations agai roteſtant — thrither; from Fri-! 
an hep of Carthage The number of [Or 18. upon the Wa. — of; this laſt town by the 
25-200,. who made 22 canons, in foras of which, French im the year 1677, The canons built a fine 
ers 2 the Donatiſis. This was 16 years rect. of houſes here, with a church. This is rec- 

general council of, Nice: the ſame em- kene the principal place of the lordſhip of Birſeck. 
_—_ another council 1 in the year 2 77 F, .a,town. of France, in the generality 

- where the Arians condemned St, Athanabus, 8 0 f; Moulins, and election of Chateauchinon. 


449 Raven, __ of this Ts ARLEFRID, a "gy in the bltriet of my 


w of, the year..312. or 
Con of of. African. biſhops 8 850 


eee 


goa ttt $1 4 R r 
erial city of Memmingin, in Germany, 

2 for ts being inhabited chiefly by Proteſtants. 
-ARLEUX, à ſmall town of Hainault, in the 
French Nethetlands: It is fituated about 6. miles S. 

of Douay, and a little mote to the 

bray, in — 26, N. Long. 3 io. E. 

N ILING ON, 2 ſmall village, in the midway 


between” Harli and Shepeſton, the birth-place 
of the famous Henry Bennet, ſon of _ Bennet 
of Arlington. He was bred at rd; where, 


daring the civil war, he became under- ſecretary to 
George Lord Digby, principal ſecretary of ſtate; 
aſter wards a volunteer in the army, ſignalizi 

himfelf at Andover. He followed king rles II. 
beyond fea, who knighted him at Bruges, March 
1658; and ſent him lieger to the court of Spain. 
Aer king Charles's reſtoration, he was created 
baron of Arlington, March + 16643 and earl of 
the ſame, April 22, 1672. He was made privy> 
purſe; principal ſecretary of ſtate, kniglit of the 
garter; and one of the plenipotentiaries to treat of 


a peace betwize the French king and the ftates of 


Holland in 7672, and between the emperor. and 
French kingyity 2674. He died July 28, 1607. 


led tarquiſate of, belonging eo the dueky 
_ 


ef Luremburg, in the Auſtrian or Romam Catholic 
Netherlands. It comprehends, befides the town of 
the fame num, about 100 vi 
within its diſtrict is an abbey 


nuns of the Ciſter- 


of Luxemburg. | | 
ARLON, or Auron, in Latin Arohaunum, 


Arlunurb, or Ara Eunm, from an altar conſecrated | 


Ire to the moon, which planet the ancient inhadi- 
tants worſhipped, It belongs to the above-men - 
noted marquiſate of the ſame name, and is ſituated 
near the fource of the river Semoi, upon à Hill. N 
ſunds in the carkdom'of Chiry, and was f 
ene itſelf, but raifed to a marquifate” in the year 
194. It was yielded with its territory to the 
= 2 
7 by the trency of Ryfwick Its princi 
. dedicated to St. Mark: beside which, 
here is a convent of- Franciſeans, and another of 
frurs. It was anciently a -conſfderable 
pee, and very well peopled: bot having ſaffered 
uremely by the wars, and difmantled ir 1071, it 
n nom reduced to a borough; It hes 76 miles W. 
of Luxembarg; Moll amd Colley! ſay om y 12 to 
the N. M. and a) from Montriiedito the N. E. in 
l. 40% 4% N. Long 5, 30 E. | 
ARA, Collier ſays; is both a eit y arid provinee 
of: Popayan, a kitygdony belonging to South Ame- 
nen 1 = 25 ion from St. Foy, rer 
Popayath; bur Ulloa f. nothing of it, at 


7 
CY 


% 


s or hamlets; and 


tian order, called Burdenburg, or Claire-fontaine, \ 
foorded in the year 1212, — countif , 


1608, but reſtoted to the Spaniards in 


— 


remarkable 


1 4 
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: ARMADABAD, or Au ADABAD, a large and 

rich city of Aſia, near the Indian ocean, is the 


metropolis of Guzurat, or kingdom of Cambaya, 


3. as the Portugueſe now call it. It is one of the 


N. E. of Cam- 


— — — — - -_ - — — — 
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 Aran-magh, 


| cefrain, that in 1142 it was made atvarehbi 


principal towns belonging , and thought 
to be the Bathari of the ancients. It lies 18 leagues. 
from Cambaya, or Cambaut city, and 45 N. of 
Surat. It was taken by ſtorm from the Mahrattaes, 
Feb. 15, 1780, by the Britiſh Eaſt India Compa- 
ny's forces, from Bombay, commanded by Gen. 
dard, with the loſs only of about 100 men, 
killed and wounded. | ys. 
ARMAGH; or AznDmacn, a county belong- 
ing to the province of Ulſter, in the North of Ire 
land, the night fruitful diſtrict in all the kingdom; 
as its name In Erſe and Frifh, probably Arar, or 
i. e. from its producing. good cori - 
or bread, ſeems to denote, if the firſt part of the 
word, namely Ard, does not refer to the high 
ground in it; and it is accordingly well improved 
in all parts, except a ridge of -rogged mountains; 
called the Fews: Ar is ſub- divided in the 3 
following baronies, whactr are; Onealan, Tow 
rany, Armagh properly fo called, Fewes, and 
Orioe. is ſeparated in part from the 
county of Down to the northward; and on the 
eaſt by the river Newry: it has the counties of 
Fyrone and hah om the weſt ; _—_ 
on the north, the county of Loth on the 
ſouth. It is 32 miles long and 17 broad; con- 
tainiug 170, ba acres, divided into. the baronies- 
above-mentioned; It ſends 2 members to whe Frith. 
ARMAGH; belonging to the laſt meritioned- 
county of the fe name, is fingated/near the rivet 
Katin. . The Indy tradition” is, that” it was ſo 
called from Arntatha; Nut it . 
cording to Moll, to be the fame” with that hq 


tathe M 


, - 


the venerable: Bede calls Deirmach, i. e. ir the 


Scottiſh Erſe, or Irifh, à fleld of ons; Datrach 
indeed the Highlanders call an oak, where the ſuld 
Bode ſays; St. Patrick built a very fine =p 
But to this he ſuhjoins a cireurſtatice very rö- 
mantic, namely, that the model of it was drawn 
for him by the angels. Whoever was the ſbunden 
of it, it is faid to have been built about the year 
495, its. aneiettt name being Druin Shilogh or 
elloch, i: e. à willew grove: \ | 
mops 
ſee in honour: of St. Patrick, when Cardinal Pa 
pirio was ſent over as *pope's legate from Rome, 
into thigcountry, in order; to revive” the dæeny 
diſcipline of the church! Collier” adds, that the- 


| — was ſubject to the Archbiſſop 6f Cariter- - 


ry, till the- p&tod: laſt mentioned? when that. 


Cardinal exempred it. And here, ik we may cret 


Ju -the iſe of Sk. Patrick; whe erected” the fc 


©. 
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However, it 8 


monaſlery, priory, and Archbiſhop's palace. Yet, 


Lomagne, that 


public ſchool or academy in Ireland. Nor is 


Armagh only an archbiſhopric, but the metropolis 3 


of the whole kingdom, in Latin called Armacha 
or Ardinacha, the Archbiſhop hereof being ſtiled 
Primate of Ireland. This city was reduced under 
the power of the Iriſh by John de Curcy ; but 
miſerably defaced by fire, and entirely deſtroyed 
with its cathedral, 1 or 3 
- rebellion, in Queen Elizabeth's reign: fo t 
nothing remained but a few miſerable thatched 
ebttages, which hardly preſerved the reputation of 
2 market and borough town; with the ruins of the 


in conſequence of its ancient rights, Armagh has 
- the i of holding a weekly market, and alſo 
ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. It 
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was afterwards rebuilt, and garxiſoned by the Eng- 5 


- liſh; but it never recovered its ancient luſtre. 
This place. was taken by Oliver Cromwell in 1650. 
The late primate, Dr. Boulter, was a prelate of a 
very amiable character, and univerſally. beloved, 
ſor whom an elegant marble buſt has been erected 
in Weſtminſter - abbey, with a monumental in- 
ſcription. It lies about 30 miles ſouth of London- 


x , in lat. N. Long. 5, 30 E. | 
rt rr ag Latin, — hon or Comi- 


8. tdhatus Armeniacenſis, a territory in the government 


of Guyenne, and Gaſcony, in France, bounded 
by Languedoc on the eaſt; by Agenois and Con- 
domois on the north; by Gaſcony Proper on the 
weſt; and by on the ſouth, A 

with the neighbouring lordſhips, was anciently an 
earldom, which had its own counts, famous in the 
hiſtory of France. In it are reckoned above 1800 
Hefs, ſubject to the ban and arriere ban. It is 22 
| French leagues ingen and about 16 in breadth, 

It 


The country is 

they make — of brandy, which the 

| ſend to Bayonne and Bourdeaux. T 

in wool and flax. Here is a mine of chalk in the 
town of Laverdan ; and at Auch and Mauveſin 

| r abont 100 quintals of ſalt. Armagnac 
is divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper 


25 % Armagnac is very narrow, and ſituated among the 


Pyrenean mountains. It contains the 4 followin 
- * valleys, namely, Magnoac, Neſtez, Barouſſe, an 
Aure; and has but 2 cities belonging to it. Lower 


5 | 3 is much * and more fruitful, than 
-- , the other; comprehending the following diſtricts: 


Armagnac Proper, the capital of which is Auch; 
* * 1 d of Fezenzac, the ſmall territory of 
Fauna, the county of Gaure, the ſmall diſtrict 
And viſcounty of Brullois, the ancient viſcounty of 
of Fezenzaguel, the territory of 
Riviere, the county of Aſtarac, the ancient earl- 
dom of Comenges, both U 
territory and ancient viſcounty of Conferans, and 


- the ancient earldom of Bigorre; which laſt con- 
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in corn and wine, Here 


trade alſo 
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„ 
tains theſe three parts, namely, the Plains, the 
Mountains; and Rouſtan. | rn. 
ARMAMAR, a ſmall town belonging to the 
juriſdiction of Lamego, a diſtrict in To province 
of Beira, in Portugal. It has 2 pariſhes, contain- 
ing 1300 ſouls, 
A 
the government of Burgundy; concerning which 
it is a proverbial ſaying — the people, * It is a 
bad river; but it has good fiſh,” @ . - 
ARMENIA. Whence the tract we common 
call Armenia borfowed its name is not determined 
The Greeks will have it to be fo called from one 
Armenus, who after r Jaſon in his Argo- 
nautic expedition, ſettled in this country. Others, 
transforming Armenia into Aramia, derive its 
name from Aram, the ſon of Shem, -or from one 
of the kings of Armenia bearing that name, 


Y Bochart takes Armenia to be a contraction or 
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pper and Lower, the < 
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Greater and Leſſer, or Armenia 
of Aſia 


compound of Aar (ſignifying in Hebrew a moun- 
tain) and Mini or Minni, the name of a province in 
this country mentioned, Jer. li. 27, and placed 
3 prophet between Ararat and Aſhchenaz. 
is opinion ſeems ſupported by the Chaldee in- 
terpreters, who, on this paſſage, inſtead of Mini read 
Armenia: ſo that Armenia ſignifies the mountain, 
or mountainous part, of Mini, or Nynias, as Ni- 
colas of Damaſcus calls it. The name of Mini, 
Menni, and Mynias or Mylias, was at firſt peculiat 
to one province; but in proceſs of time became 
common to the whole country. As to the word 
Mini or Menni, it is N to be originally de- 
rived from an Hebrew word ſignifying metal, ſce- 
ing Armenia abounded in mines, as is plain from 
Procopius. Armenia was anciently divided into the 
jor and Minor. 
| ſenſe, it was one of the greateſt provinces 
inor. Armenia the Greater was, according 
to Stgabo, bounded on the ſouth by mount Taurus, 
ſeparating it from Meſopotamia ; eaſt by both Me- 
dias, (viz. the Great Media and Atropatia); north by 
Iberia and Albania, or rather that part of the Cau- 
caſus which ſurrounds them both; weft by Arme- 
nia the Leſſer, or the mountains Parydares, ſome 
Pontic nations, and the Euphrates, _ Ptolemy di- 
vides all Armenia into 3 diſtricts ; the iſt compre- 
hending that part lying between the Cyrus and 
Araxes ; 2d, thoſe provinces which ex welt to 
the bending of the Euphrates ; 3 all lying between 
- the ſprings of the Tigris and part of the Eu- 
phrates which ſeparates Commagene from Arme- 
nia Major. But in truth there is ſo much diffe- 


In its 


tence between author and author as to theſe particu- 


lars, that the diviſion, &c. is become pretty obſo- 
lete. As for the cities in this country, it is ſu 

cient in this genetal article to enumerate ſome o 
the principal barely by name, they being more pr 
perly deſcribed under their own fanned wie 
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MANCON, 8 river of France. It riſes a; 
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metropplis ; Sebaſtia, Armeſata, 
agora, Carcathiocerta, Colonia, 
Chorfa. As; to. the tivers, Strabo enumerates 6 
great note; the Lycus, Phaſis, Cyrus, Araxes, Ti- 
Eris, and Euph rates, beſides ſeveral of leſs note, 
e moſt conſiderable mountains are, the Moſchic 
mountains, Paryadræ, Maſius, Niphates, Abus, the 
Gordyzan,” Ararat. As to the foil, we above ob- 
ſeryed the country is very hilly and mountainous ; 
et the hills are Hete and there interſperſed with 
Fuitfol and moſt beautiful dales and vallies. All 
ſorts of grain are very indifferent, in moſt places 
yielding but poor four-fold. If they had not the 
conventency of watering their lands they would be 
almoſt barren. What the country produces is al- 
moſt entirely owing to painful labour, being either 


Artaxata was the 


Tigranocerta, . 


actually watered by hand or by fag trenches &c. 


for the fecundation of the fields. e wine too is 
erally cried down. The cold is fo extraordi- 
nary here, that all manner of fruits are more back- 
ward than in moſt of the northern countries. The 
hills (See ARARAT) are covered with ſnow the 
whole year round ; and it ſometimes falls even in 
the month of June. Lucullus, when appointed to 
command the Roman army in Armenia, was great- 
ly furpriſed to find the whole country covered wi 
nom at the autumnal equinox. (Sept. 11) to ſee 
moſt of the rivers frozen up, and vaſt numbers of 
the horſes of his army dying every day by the cold- 
nels of the waters. Alexander Severus was no 
better pleaſed with this country, having loſt on his 
march through it/great part of his army; the cold 
being then ſo exceflive that many of the ſoldiers 
were frozen under their tents, and many loſt their 
hands and feet, being "obliged to encatnp in the 
now. Tournefort tells us, that even in the mi 
of July he often found ice about the ſprings before 
— of the fun, though exceeding hot in day- 
time, This cold keeps every thing fo back, that 
the corn, as that modern traveller obſerved, was 
not at that time of the year a foot bigh, nor other 
fruits of the &th ſo forward as they are about Pa- 
ns at the end of April. Their method of plough- 
ing is very ſurpriſing; for they uſually put to one 
plough 10 or 18 yoke of oxen, each yoke having a 
driver; and this to make deeper fürrows, expe- 
nence having taught them that it was neceſſary to 
go very deep, either to inix the upper ſoil, which is 
too dry, with that which lies beneath, and is leſs ſo, 
or to preſerve the ſeed from the hard froſts. Not- 
rr the corn would be quite hurnt up, 
were not the fields frequently watered as before 
faid, Perhaps great plenty of water is neceſſary to 


diſſolve the ſalt and nitre wherewithal the foil is 


ed, and which would 


in moſt parts. impregnat 


burn up the roots if the clods were not well moiſt- 
ened with - a' proportionable quantity of liquid. 
ever, the earth of this countr 
excellent medicine, viz. 
Vor. I. —-No, 14. 


produces an 
that which the name 
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of this territory receives its own ſurname, Bole Ar- 
menic, which was anciently as well as at preſent 
found in Armenia, and was by Galen firſt intro- 
duced into medicine, and uſed with ſucceſs in the 
time of a terrible plague at Rome. It was of the 
yellow kind, and is confeſſedly a moſt valuable 
aſtringent, and alſo recommended as an alexiphar- 


mic and ſudoriac. This ſort is perhaps the beſt 
medicine of all the earths, and, though ſeldom 
| known or looked for amongſt us, might eafily be: 


procured, great quantities of it being annually ow 
out of a pit in the mountains to the north-eaſt of 
Erzerum: There is alſo a white fort, which is 


ſcarcer, and unknown in our ſhops, the reddiſh kind 


paſſing among us for the true Bole Armenic ; and a 
ood medicine it is if we had it genuine; but in- 
ead thereof we are too often impoſed on by tobac- 

co- pipe clay, and an ocher known by painters under 


the name of Spaniſh Brown. As to the origin of 


the Armenians, Herodotus, and after him Stepha- 
nus, derives them from the Scythians, by reaſon 

of many Phrygian words crept into the Armenian 
language; but this might have been by the com 


_ munication they had with the Phrygians as mer- 


chants : and we are told that a colony of Aſca- 
nians, who were Phrygians, ſettled in Armenia; 
which Jeremiah ſeems to infinuate in joining Ara- 


rat (i. e. Armenia) with Aſchenaz, (as above) who 


is generally believed to be the founder of the Phry- 
gian om, and therefore is taken for the Ph 8 
gians, ſeeing the name of the founder is commonly 
uſed in ſcripture for the nation he founded. Others 
ſuppoſe Hul or Chul, the ſon of Aram, (fee Ax A) 
and Meſech the fon of Japhet, to have been the pro- 
renitors of the ancient Armenians ; which' opinion 
as no better foundation than the ſmall ſimilitude 
we find between Meſech and Moſchick, between 
Chul and Cholna, the name of a town in Armenia. 
Berofus, for his part, tells ns, that the ark reſted in 
Armenia, and that Noah (g9ing from thence) left 
his mother, his wife, an 1 of mn 5 
ants, to people the country; ſuppoſing thereby 
Noah to have remained 3 years after the flood 
in Armenia. | 
Strabo again takes thera to be originally Sy- 


rians, or rather confiders the Syrians and Arme- 


nians as two tribes of one and the fame nation. 
This Bochart looks upon as the moſt. probable, 
finding a great agreement between theſe two na- 
tions both in manners and language. In time ma- 
tiy foreigners ſettled among them, Phtygians, 
Greeks, and Perſians. Armenia advanced very ear- 
ly to the honour of a kingdom; and in time it was 
Ades mto ſeveral petty kingdoms. "The Arme- 
nians were at length ſubdued and made tributaries; 
by the Medes, though they continued to be ruled 
dy kings of their own country. But during their 
ſubjecłion to the Perſians we find no mention but of 

appointed by the kings of Perſia. The 
- u u Nlacedonians 
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- Macedonians fucreeded the Perſians in dominion + 


over. them; but they at length ſhook off the 
Macedonian yoke, and had kings of their own 
gain. We have no ſyſtem of their laws, and ſcarce 
side to form any particular idea of them. 
But as to their religion we are not ſo much at a 
Tofs, ſince Strabo affutes they worſhipped the ſaine 
deities with the Medes and Perſians. And as to 
that religion we refer to our article, PERSIA. 
. However, the chief deity of the Armenians ſeems 
to have been the goddeſs Tanais, or Anaitis. To 
her many temples were ereCtcd, eſpecially in 
province Acileſina, where ſhe was worſhipped in a 
particular manner. Here ſhe had a moſt rich and 
magnificent temple, with a ſtatue of ſolid gold, of 
ineſtimable workmanſhip. This temple was plun- 
dered by the Romans in M, Antony's wars with the 
Perſians, on which occaſion it. was reported, and 
univerſally believed, that the perſon who firſt laid 


facrilegious hands on the treaſure and ſacred utenſils } 


was ſtruck blind by the deity of the place, and was 


ſo. terrified that he died ſoon after. But, many 
ears after, Auguſtus being entertained at Bononia \ 
by an old commander who had ferved in the war, 
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commerce. 


economy and indefatigable induſtry of dl. 
people, put . upon trade, and ſettled a nba 
of them at Julfa, the famous ſuburb of Iſpahan, 
This place contains at prefent above inhabi- 
tants, all Armenians and merchants. Sha-Abbaz, 
by thus ſettling a numerous colony of Armenian; 
at this place, and other colonies in divers other 
parts of the ber had two things in view; 


namely, to ſecure his dominions from being attacked 


by the Turks, and to enrich them by trade aud 
As Armenia was the chief” place where 
the Turks uſed to make their attempts to penetrate 


into Perſia, he unpeopled it ſo far as to make it 
. impoſſible for them to maintain an army in that 


country. The inhabitants of Julfa, the molt po- 
pulous and greateſt city then of Armenia, were 


ordered to retire with their effects to Iſpahan, from 


whence they were ſoon after removed to the other 


| fide of the river Zenderou, to ſeparate them from 


the Mohammedans, who deſpiſed them on account df 


and ifiquiring about the truth of the ſaid report, 
the old officer frankly owned that he was the man, 6 


and added that the only evil that happened to him 


on chat occaſion was a plentiful eſtate, which was 
In honour of 


altogether owing to that ſacril 
this goddeſs, and in her temple, 


Armenians uſed 


to proſtitute their daughters; it being a cuftom } 


among the young women to conſecrate their virgi- 


unity do Tanais; that is, to her prieſts. Baris was £ 
another deity; but as to the manner-of worſhip- | 


the intrails of pigeons, dogs, and ſometimes ch 


, . andarts, but what we haye from writers of no 


Ping him we are ignorant. Juvenal fat. 6.) charges 
4 with 84 future mo by examining 
Its þ 


* Others tell us they uſed human ſacriſices. 
* 


can ſay nothing particular as to their no goo! 


credit. Beroſus tells us, that Noah inſtructed here 
his poſterity in all human and divine ſciences, and 
committed to writing many natural ſecrets, which 

ap peiets alone were allowed to learn or even fee. 


Armenians tell us that Noah taught them huſ- 


bandry and the planting of vines, and ſhew even 


now vines which they aver to be of Noah's own 
planting. Theſe, and ſuch-like fables, are looked on 
now as truths not to be called in queſtion. 
Their language was much the fame. with that of 
the Syrians ; at leaſt they uſed the Syriac characters. 
The modern Armenians uſe two languages, the 
vulgar and che learned; the latter, they ſay, having 
no affinity with any other oriental ſa 
the modern Armenians are perhaps now 
the greateſt traders on the earth, yet. we find \no 
Mention of any- commerce e ad by. them in 
ancient times. Sha-Abbas the Great, king of Per- 
, is ſaid to have been the firſt who, conſidering 
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ug uage. 


carrying on the filk 


their then religion. This new ſettlement they called 
Julfa, in memory of their ancient habitation, the 
ruins. whereof are to be ſeen at this day on the 
banks of the Araxes, between, Erivan and Tauris 
The inhabitants of Nackvan were alſo diſperſed 
into ſeveral parts of the ki m, and aboyt 
20,000 Armenian families tranſplanted into the ſin- 


| | boar ray of Guilan, The king, having thus 


ured. his frontiers, employed the Armentans in 
trade, truſting them at firl 

with a great many bales, to carty by caravans into 
foreign countries, on condition they ſhould pay at 
their return for each bale. a certain price ſettled by 
perſons of judgment before their departure. For 
their S be allowed them, by 
we es om or their 2 and — 
whatever t get above rice a on, 
— The Reels anſwered 


which was 
the hopes both of the king aud the merchants, and 


ſilver and Ln (rhich to that time had been very 


ſcarce in began to appear in great plenty 


at / the return of the caravans. To that expedient 


the wealth of Perſia is owing even to this day. 
However, though none of the ancients have, 2 
above obſerved, mentioned the trade of the Arme- 
nians in former ages, yet the eaſy and ſafe navig- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the example 


of their next and moſt induſtrious neighbours the 


Syrians, may perhaps have induced them to hate 
carried on à trade as well for their own growth 2 
for foreign productions; neither do we {ce by wht 


other means they. could ire the great wealth 
| wall ſome of their kings. ls t 


joyed 
barge oe bene H. the Saracens, ſubdued Arme- 
nia, and held it till the irruptious of the Turks 
who poſſeſſed themſelves of this country, and called 
it Turcomania; but the eaſtern part is ſubject © 
the Perſians. Neither was the extirpat ion of 
royal race of Armenia compleated ; fot Leo 1 


Ses ena 
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| emenia, came to England in the reign of 
—— ane ere 
ARMENIA MINOR, or the Leſs, one of the 


to Aladuha, a ſubdiviſion of Aſia Minor, 
or Anatolia, in Aſiatic Turky. It is fo called in 
contradiſtinction to Armenia Major, or the Greater; 
of which hereafter. Theſe two are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed into Higher and Lower, Eaſtern and Weſ⸗ 
tern; the former (of which Maras, or Maraſch, 
is the capital) belonging entirely to the Turks, and 
the latter to the Perſians. The boundaries com- 
monly aſſigned to Armenia Minor are, Armenia 
Major on the E. Syria on the S. the Euxine ſea, 
on the W. and deia on the N. But this 
neither agrees with ancient geographers, who placed 
it between Cappadocia and the Euphrates ; nor with 
ſome moderns, who place it more to the ſouthward 
of the Euxine fea; + N 
Ptolemy divided it iuto the five following eoun- 
tries, namely, Orbalizene on the N. nee 
ing ſouthward, CEtulana, Æretiqua, Orzene: and 
the ſouthernmoſt of all, Orbeſina. The five fol- 
lowing prefectures are reckoned in it; 1. Melitene, 
near ——— 2. Cataonia, placed by Strabo 
in Cappadocia; 3 Muriana; 4. Lavenianeſina or 
Laviana; and, 5. Rhayena or Abarene. In general 
it is. to be ots ved, that this province hath not 
always had the ſame limits; but often run into 
thoſe of the neighbouring provinces. 

At preſent its diviſion, as a beglerbergate under 
its capital of Maraſch, is as follows: 


belongs 


"Sangiacs; \  Ziamets, Timars, 
Maraſch » &« 110 178 
 Malathia =.» +» 8 — 276 
Alb > « + 9 118 
| Total 27 5 © 
The total amount for the entertainment of theſe 
is $420,317 _ 
the time of the Ramans it was divided into 


four provinces; Laviana, Mariana, Aravena, 'and 
Melitene. As to the manners, &c. of the people, 
they, were much the ſame with thoſe of Armenia 
Major, Pompey beſtowed the kingſhip on Dejo- 
tarus, adding thereto part of Pontus, and a large 
portion of ,Colchis, with ſome provinces of Gala- 
na; which Dejotarus lived in intimacy and friend- 
ſhip with the Roman chiefs of his time; and his ſon, 
Dejotarus II. ſucceeded him. But he dying, and 
that family becoming thereby extinct, the kingdom 
of Armenia Minor was firſt given to Artualedes, 
og of Media ; and afterwards by M, Antony to 
Ptolemy, king of Pontus. He was ſucceeded by 
Archelaus the Cappadocian, and he by Cotys of 
Boſphorus, Nero beſtowed the kingdom on Ariſ- 
tobulus, .great grandſon to Herod the Great ; upon 


\_ # F , d 


whoſe death It tell to Tigranes, his near relation; 


. 


and ſo continued till the diviſion of the 
two provinces (Cappadocia being the other) which. 6 


* — — — — — 3 ed 


\ tinople. . 


1647 the archduke, 
took it from the Fren 


by the firſt treaty of Aix-la-Cha 
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who dying without iſſue, Armenia Minor way by 
Ve made a province of the Roman empire; 


ire, 
when it was ſubjected to the emperors of the I 
and, on the decline of their power, it was fubdued 
firſt by the Perfians, and afterwards by the Turks, 
who gave it the name of Genech, and have held iu 
ever ſince. 3 
ARMENTIERES, a fmall city in the qu; 
called La Wepe, belonging to chateltany of 
Lifle, in the . French Flanders, in 
Latin Armentariæ. It is ſituated on the Lys. In 
vernor of the Netherlands, 
&, who not long after became 
maſters of it again, and are ftill in on of it, 
Its ancient 
fortifications Lewis XIV. cauſed to be demoliſhed! 
It is conſiderable for its trade, particularly linen 
manufactures. It lies miles W. of Liſle city, in 
lat. 42, N. Long. 2, 50, E. 
ARMAUTK OV, one of the Grand Signior's 
country-houſes, in the neighbourhood of Coriſtari« 


ARMIERS, a town of French Hainault, in the 


Netherlands. It is fituated on the Sambre, about 


8 miles 8. W. of Maubeuge, in lat g 15, N. 
Long, 3. 40, KE. 8 W 
 ARMIRA, or Ax Miko, a port- ton bf Theſ- 


faly, or Janua, one of the provinces of European 


) Turky, ſitu 


ated on the Golfo dell Amiro, and 


taken to be the Eretria of the ancients ; it is men- 
tioned by Strabo, Thucydides, Polybius, Stephaz 


nus, Livy, &c. and alſo ſuppoſed to be the port 
from which the Argonauts ſet fail; Here Nerve“ 
fleet was ſo ſhattered by a tempeſt that Greece was 


delivered from his intended: invaſion; It lies 46 - 


? Latin-Armuydena or 


miles N. W. of the ifland” of Negropont, in lat. 
39, 42, N. Long. 23, E. | | 8 

ARMORICA, Britany in France was anciently 
ſo co but —5.— in the — _ Celtic lan- 

age tryin aritime, may i the pro- 
— &; 455 — of Gaul, <6 Shakes, Picardy; 
Normandy, and Britany ; the inhabitants of 
which were ſtiled Amorici. 


ARMOUCHIQUOIS, a wild nation of Indians, 


in Canada. 


ARMOZA, or HatMozra, a town in Cu- 
nia, at the mouth of the Anamis, which falls into 
the Perſian Gulf, (Arrian;) Armuza, (Ptolemy ;) 
and from this the neighbouring iſland, and a- fmall 
kingdom, take the modern name of Ormus. Es 


long. 56, 19. N. lat. 27, 20. 

Axis TORF. a market- town, on the ſmall 
river Kolbach, in lower Bavaria, having two caſ- 
tles, and belongs to the barons of Kloofz. | 

"ARMUYDEN, or ARNEMYDEN, a town. of 
Zealand, one of the Seven United Provinces, - in 
Arnemuday ſo called from its 


$A 


= ARNAU, a place in Neuhouſen 


| IX. | 
being ſituated at the mouth of the Arne, a ſmall 
river or canal, which loſes itſelf in the ſea near Mid- 
dleburg. N 
but the church and hall. The new town, above 
having then a good harbour, capable to receive veſ- 
fels of 300 tons. It was purchaſed of Philip of 
Burgundy by the Middleburghers: but the harbour, 
being fiance choaked up with fand, their principal 
| ſence is now from. refining of falt. It has, 
walls, and is governed by its own magiſtrates, and 
lues 3 miles E of Middleburg. Lat. 51, 30, N. 


2 NA, a town of Andros, one of the iſlands; 
in the Archipelago, in European Turky ; has a. 
harbour, is the ſeat of a cadi and aga, as alſo of a 
tin and Greek biſhop. At ſome diſtance from 
| It are the ruins of a large and ſtrong wall, ſeveral 
Pillars and pedeſtals of broken ſtatues, with a 
variety of inſcriptions; ſome of which mention; 
the ſenate and people of Andros, and the prieſts of 
Bacchus; from which it is concluded that this was, 
the fite of the ancient and conſiderable city of 
bailiwic, and 
- citele of - Schaak, belonging to the kingdom of 
Pruſſia; famous for a church, to which pilgrims 
4. ARNAUT, the ſame” with AL BANIA (Which 
ſee), a province of European Turk y 
- ARNAY LE DUC; in Latin Arnæum Du- 
cum, à town of Auxois, one of the diſtricts of 
zrninent of Burgundy in France. It is ſituated 
the middle of province, on the river Ar- 
ronux; but Buſching places the river in Nivernois. 
It is the ſeat of a collection, royal juriſdiction, 
bailiwic, and falt- ine, Here is a pariſh- 
church, a priory with two conyents, a Jeſuits 
college, and an hoſpital. The counts of Armag- 
nac are lords and barons of this place. It is 
pleaſantly fituated about-5 or 6 leagues from Au- 
tun, and 35 miles north weſt, of Lat. 
47» 7> N. Long. 4, g, E. | 


N 


"ARNDAL;, 2 -ſmall town of Nidenas diſtrict, 


bdelonging to the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, in Nor- 
way. It is a large lading- place or ſtaple, ſituated 
den a ock in the middle of the ſtream Nid. The 
bdouſes here are moſtly built upon the rock, but 
ſome of them on piles driven into the water. The 
ſtreets, are ws; made of ſhips or boats, upon 
which the people 7 from one houſe to another, 
and even the largeſt veſſels can lie cloſe to theſe 

idges oppoſite to the houſes. The church of Ard- 
nal ſtands a little higher, almaſt in the middle of 
tze rock, and to it they go from the houſes b 
Reps hewn along the rock. The place has a wal 
ious ſite for trade, arg. it. drives very 
in timber, and bas ſeveral ſhips be- 
3 f 4 
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ago, exceeded Middleburg in wealth, 


othing of the old town now remains 


. . ARNHEIM, one of the quarters of Guelderland, 
belonging to the Seven 


from the country of Zutphen ; and on the ſouth 


or the Betwe. Its greateſt. extent from ſouth to 


the city to pay them 170,000 guilders. This town 


5 
longing to it. It has a town»bailiff in common 
with Riſoer, and the priyileges of a borough, but 
not of an early date; About 2 miles from dal, 
is the iron work or forge of Bareboe, or Baaſcland:. 
werk, which is one of the oldeſt in this country, 
and in ſome tolerable condition. In the neighbout- 
hood are alſo ſeveral iron-mines. It lies 4 miles 
from Riſoex. ' | 
. ARNEBURG, a ſmall town on the Elbe, in the 
electoral Old Mark Brandenburg which in the tent}; 
century was a noted place . a barrier citadel 

ainſt the Wends. In 1005 the emperor Henry 
. fortified it anew, and its agreeable ſituation in- 
vited ſeveral of the Saxon emperors to reſide here, 
as well as divers of the Margraval line, both men 
and women. From the town of Arneburg are de- 
nominated a circle and provincial riding. 
ARNE DE, a town of Peru, in South-America; 
ſituated on the Pacific ocean, or South - ſea, and has 
a good harbour. + bite. | 
ARNES, a ſubdiviſion of the fourth-quarter of 
the iſle of Iceland, belonging to Norway. 


nited _ Provinces, othei- 
wiſe called the Veluwe, or Velaw ; is bounded on 
the welt hy the province of Utrecht; on the north 
by the Zuyder--ſea; on the eaſt it. is divided from 
Gebel by the river of this laſt name, as alſo 


the Rhine parts it from the quarter of Nimeguen, 


north is about 35 miles, and 25 from eaſt to well. 

ARNHEIM, or AxxEN, in Latin Arnhemium, 
or Arenacum, the capital, of the. above-mentioned 
2 of the ſame name, in Guelderland, one of 
the ſeven United Provinces. It is ſituated upon the 
north bank of the Rhine, in that part of Dutch 
Guelderland called Veluwe. Here the ſtates of the 
province hold their aſſembly ; alſo the court of 
Guelderland reſides here, which judges of civil and 
criminal cauſes. It was taken from the , Spaniards 
by count de Meurs, who joined with the Dutch in 
1585. ring the war in 1672, this city ſurren- 
dered to the marſhal Turenne, after one day's at- 
tack ; though Blainville ſays, without the leaſt r. 
ſiſtance: but the French, upon leaving it, forcel 


was offered to the prince of Orange, by a deps- 
tation of the ſlates and nobility of Guelderland 
but for political reaſons he wiſely declined accept. 
ing it. It is a very ancient city, and was ſur- 
rounded with a wall by Otho IV. count of Gul 
derland, who exempted it from toll through th! 
duchy; and it has other conſiderable immunities. 
In 1443 it was made a Hans town. The church, 
dedicated to St. Euſebius, or St. Martin, was built 
by him; its. fortifications are pretty good, thoug 
ſomewhat impaired. by time, having a large 0 


AR 
| faced with free · ſtone, brick-walls, and ramparts. 
The inhabitants of this country were called Me- 


"oo 


nia Inferior, proves, that there were at leaſt ten 
miles between the Arenacum of Tacitus, and the 
preſent Arnheim. It is overlooked by a hill on 
the north-weſt ſide, from which flows a large ſtream 
of water, which turns their mills, and fills the city 
ditch. It has five gates, which anciently ſerved as 
fortreſſes. They have an hoſpital for decayed citi- 
zend, nobly endowed, with two others of leſs note. 
The duke of Guelderland's palace here was moſtly 
blown up by accident in 4589. Near the Rhine- 
gate is a bridge of boats into the Betuwe. The 
ernment of the city conſiſts of a bigh-bailiff, 
who has alſo juriſdiction over a great part of the 
Veluwe, and of two burgomaſters, choſen annually 
out of their 12 ſcheepens. They have likewiſe {tx 
maſters of corporations, and 48 jurats to aſſiſt in 
the management of their public affairs, Arnheim 
is fituated on the Leach, ten miles north of Nime- 
guen, in Lat. 5a, N. Long. 5. 50, E. | 
ARNHEMIE REGIO, tand van Armheimd, a 
part of the Terra Auſtralis, diſcovered not long 
ago dy the Dutch, upon the coaſt of Auchidol, 
lying ſouth of New Guinea, between Carpentaria 
and the region of Concord. 
ARNHUSEN, in Latin Arnhuſia, a ſmall town 
of Lower Pomerania, in Germany, belonging to 
the elector of Brandenburgh, now king of Pruſſia. 
It is ſituated near the river Riga, four leagues from 
Colberg, and the Baltic ſea. 

ARNIS, an iftand belonging to the diſtrict of 
the cathedral of the Sleſwic, in Denmark. It lies 
in the Sley. Only near its church the chapter of 
the ſaid cathedral has a right of patronage. This 
land had formerly wood growing on it: but upon 
the proprietor of the noble domain or ſtate. of Koſt 
attempting to burthen the-inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Cappel with unuſual taxes, and in the year 
1667 driving out of it about 100 families, which 
conſiſted of above 600 ſouls, they came to this 
' Mand, and ſettled themſelves in it; upon which 
Juke Chriſtian, Albert granted them privileges. 
There.now are about 56 houſes on the iſland, and 
— m_ of the inhabitants ſubſiſt by the ſea-faring 
uſineſs. | | 
ARNO, in Latin Arnus, one of the largeſt rivers 
of Italy, and the moſt conſiderable of the Grand 
duchy of Tuſcany, It riſes in the Florentine terri- 
tories to the eaſt, and among the Appenine moun- 
tains, near the ſources of the Tiber: it runs weſt 
_ _— that duchy, and having paſſed by 
lorence, after receiving in its — the Sieva, 
ela, and Elſa, it falls à little below Piſa into the 
Tuſcan ſea, The valley which it waters in its 
boy. 1 delightful, abounding in all ſorts 
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nefici, in ancient times. Alting, in his Germa- 3 


A R 

ARNO, Val di, is at preſent a very fruitful and 
plealant valley, though formerly it was quite a 
barren and deſolate ſpot of ground; it lies in the 
territory of Florence, belonging to- the Grand 
duchy of Tuſcany, in the middle diviſion of Italy. 
The learned Targioni looked upon the upper part - 
of it as the bed of a lake, which in ancient times 
was unſted with that of Perugia, and was cauſed 
by the river Arno, before. it had broke through the 
rock at Rignano, made a way for itſelf, and for- 
ſaken the valley. Here the ſtrata of the earth are 
commonly regular, and the water-courſe moderate. 
In theſe parts the bones of elephants are frequently . 
to be met with. | * 

ARNOGNES, Les, one of the eight diſtricts 
into which the government of Nivernois in France 
is ſubdivided. It is extremely fertile in grain, wine, 
wood, and paſture: but has neither town nor vil- 
lage in it. ' 

ARNON, a river which riſes in the mountain of 
Arabia, and, paſſing through the whole deſart, falls 
into the lake Aſphaltites, dividing the country of 
the Moabites from that of the Amorites. It is ve 


difficult to paſs, as abounding with ſtones ; thoug 


the Almighty made it eaſy to the Iſraelites, as may 
be gathered from Numbers xxxi. where it is-men- 
tioned what he did in the Red-ſea and at the brooks 
of Arnon. | 1 a 

ARNOO, a conſiderable ſeat in the diſtrict of 
Upland, a ſubdiviſion of Sweden Proper, of which 
Dahlberg has a view in his Suecia, antiq. et mod. 

ARNO TS, people of Albania, on the eaſtern 
coafts of the gulph of Venice. They are a kind of 
vagabonds, without any ſettled habitation. The 
Albanois of the iſle of Nio, in the Archipelago, are 
called Arnots. | 

ARNOULD, (St.) a town of France, in Beauce, 
on the road from Chartres to Paris, and in the 
foreſt of Iveline. . X | 

ARNSBERG, a county of Weſtphalia, in Ger-. 
many, with its capital of the ſame name. It has 
Paderborn on the eaſt, La Marche on the north and 
weſt, and Weſterwald on the ſouth. It formerly 
was ſubject to its own counts, but now to the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne. 

ARNSBURG, a ſmall city, and the capital of 
the iſle of Oeſel, in the Baltic. It is ſubject to 
Sweden, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 4 

ARNSHAUSEN, a town in Hinder Pomeranea, 
belonging to the family of Zaſtrow. ; 

ARNSPERG, an old mountain-caftle belong 
to the bailiwic of Niederbrun, in the lordſhi — 
Lichtenberg and Ochſenſtein, a fubdivifion of the 

vernment of Alſace, now a province of France. 

ARNSTADT, a town in the principality of 
Schwarzburg, on the Gera, which above this place 
divides ;tlelf into two branches: At the 


Langwitz 
gate is a handſome ſtone bridge of fix arches over it. 
XX x The 


The buildings here, both public and private, have 
boen greatly improved. Here is a reſidentiaty caſtle, 


with a church and a palace, for the princeſs Dowa- 
2 built 1732, three churches, and a provincial . 


ſchool of eight claſſes, a regency, a conſiſtory, and 

ner. The" counts of Schwarz burg, in 1 32, 
became ſole Lords of Arnſtadt by purchaſe, which 
they have ſince 


making ſaltpetre. 
" *ARNSTEIN, a ſmall town on the Weren, in 


£ whe biſhopric of Wurtzburg, in which is an hoſpital, ; 


built by biſhop Maurice, of Hutten. In 1292 
count Conrad, of Trimberg, conferred it on the 
biſhopric. . | 


- > AROER, one of the cities mentioned in ſetipture 


on the Arnon It was called Rabbath Moab, being 
the capital of the nation: but loſing it to Seon, 
being of the Amorites, before the children of Iſrael 
came to it, · the place fell to the Gadites. Near it 
ſJephtha overthrew the Amonites. Numbers xxxi. 
AROESUNDSFEHRE, i. e. the Ferry of Aroe- 


- Fund, in the bailiwic of Haderſleben, and duchy 


* 
- 


4 


damaged by a fire in 1674. It 
itſelf pretty. well. through the 


* above-mentioned lake the Boromeo family 
"ereQied a bronze-ſtatue, 35 ells high, to the famous 


of Slefwic, in Denmark. It is ſituated on the 
Little Belt. a 


 *2AROK-SZALLAS; a well. peopled town in the 
territory of the Jazyges or Philiſtines, belonging 


to the circle on this ſide the Theiſs, in Upper 
Hungary. It is ſituated in a level and fruitful 


count 


Ln, AROMATA, a province of New Andaluſia,” in 


South-America. It lies, according to Collier, near 
the mouth of the river. Oronoque, and is adjacent 


to the country of the Caribbees. 


: 


-now ſubject to the king of Sardinia. It hes on the 


leſt-ſide of the Lago Maggiore. It hath a caſtle 


belonging to the Boromeo family; but was much 

$ ſince recovered 
devotees, who Teſort to the relics of two famed 
"faints, Gratignano and Faliciano, brought from 
Brouſe, and depoſited in the Benedictine abbey 
here. St. Charles de Boromeo was abbot of it at 
12 of age, anno 1550: he afterwards gave it 
to the Jeſuits. On an eminence contiguous to-the 
m have 


ſaint of their own name, who was a cardinal and 
archbiſhop of Milan, and alſo the principal faint in 


the Milaneſe. It ſtands ona pedeſtal 25 ells high; 


the many ftatues which have been 


erected to him, this is the beſt and moſt «may of 
pa- 


Aeeing. In 1906 Arona was taken from the 


uvally enlarged. It ſuffered. . 
much by fire in the years 1581, 1670, and 1693. 
On the Gera are erected ſome iron works, beſides 
ſeveral mills, and near the town is a houſe for 


ARONG, a ſmall city belonging to the county 
of Anghiera, which was formerly a part of the 
Milaneſe, in the Upper Diviſion of Italy; but is 


t concourſe of 


* * 
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) bably denotes the country lying above the 


Lat 39, 5, N. Long. 7, 30, 


* 
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niards' by the Imperialiſts. It lies 35 miles weſt of 
the city of Milan. Lat. 45, 40, N 8, 16, E. 


ARONCHES, or Ax RONGRESõ, a fortified town 
belonging to Portalegre, a juriſdiction in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, in Portugal. It is fituated on 2 
ſomewhat riſing nd, near the confluence of 
the little rivers, 2 and Caya. It contains 


upwards of 1200 inhabitants, has a church, a ca 


da miſericordia, an hoſpital, and a convent, In 


1672, king Peter II. raiſed it to a marquiſate. To 


its diſtrict belong fix pariſhes, Its judge is ſubject 
to the Comarca; lies 13 miles N. of Elvas. 


OOL, a town of the Ruſſian empire, in the 
Ukrain ; ſeated on the river Occa, 200 miles north 
of Moſcow, Long. 38, 20, E. Lat. 51, 58, N. 


AkROSBAL, a town of the Eaſt-Indies, on the 


coaſt of the iſland of Madura, near the iſland of 
Java. Long. 114, 30, E. Lat. , 30, N. 
AROSEN, or WEST ERAUHs, in Latin Aroſia or 
Veſteraſi um, the capital of Weſtmannia, a ſubdi- 
viſion of Sweden Proper. It is a very ancient in- 
land town ; ſituated in the place where the Swart-a, 
which runs through the town, falls into the Maler- 
lake, on the northern bank of the latter. Its. ſecond 
name is compounded of Weſtra-aros. Here is the 
ſee of a biſhop, under the archbiſhop of Upſal, : 
gymnaſium, and caſtle, in which js a corn-magz- 
zine or granary ; alſo a large ſteel- yard, from which 
is annually exported to Stockholm a large quantity 
of iron, with ſome copper and tin. Here the pro- 


vincial governor or headman reſides. The number 


of inhabitants is about 1300. In the large and ſtate- 
ly cathedral here, which is particularly remarkable 
for its curious and beautiful tower, lies Eric XIV. 
In this church are ſeveral Gothic inſcriptions. Here 
it Was that duke Guſtavus I. or Vals, afterwards 
king of Sweden, with his Dalecarlians, defeated 


Chriſtiern II. of Denmark, in the year 1521. 


Among the general diets holden here, thoſe of 1527 
and 1544 are the moſt remarkable; in the latter 
which was concluded the hereditary union, that ls, 

the agreement, by -which. the crown of Sweden, 

that — had * elective, was made here 
ditary in the family of the ſaid Guſtavus Val 

The town carries on a conſiderable trade ; but ! 
has frequently ſuffered great damage by fire. it 

laſt misfortune of this kind ras, whe in the — 
1714. It holds the 25th place in the general diet 
and is ſituated between Kopping and Enkopping, 

about 35 miles from Stockholm. BY 
AROOCA, a ſmall: place of Lamego diftrid, 

belonging ta the province of Beira, in Portugal. lt 

has one pariſh, containing upwards of 1400 fou 

and to its juriſdiMion belong 5 pariſhes. 
AROW. See AAA Wc. 


Ak PAD (mentioned II. Kings xviii. 3010 112 
Hamath 
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Hamath (probably that by the Greeks called Epi- 
* phania), and over againſt which lies the ſmall iſland 
called Aradus by the Greeks and Latins ; which 
name (ſays Dr. Wells) contains in it apparent foot- 

ſteps of the Hebrew name Arpad or Arvad. 
ARPALA, anciently Caudium. It is ſituated on 
the confines of Naples and the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
in Italy; near which are the famous Furiz Caudi- 
nz, now called Stretto d' Arpaia, being a narrow 
paſs betwixt two mountains, where not above two 
ſons can go a-breaſt. The Roman generals, T. 
— * S. P. Poſthumius, having imprudent- 
ly brought their army into that paſs, were inveſted 
by the Samnites, and obliged to ſurrender on the 
1 ignominious terms, That they ſhould paſs 
dy couples through a yoke compoſed of two pikes, 
and another crothng them a-top, without arms, 

their hands tied behind them, and bare- headed. 

 ARPAION, formerly Chatres, a ſmall town be- 
longing to -Hutepoix, a-fubdiviſion of the goyern- 
ment of the Iſle of France, in that kingdom. In. 
the years 1720 and 1723 it was raiſed to a duke- 
dom.” It is the ſeat of a bailiwic and prevote; 
which juriſdictions belong to the duke of Arpaion. 
Of the ſame name, according to Collier, is the eld- 
eſt barony of Rouergne, a ſubdiviſion of Guyenne 
22 but neither Buſching. nor Moll ſays any 
Or it. | 
PENTRAS, formerly a city, now a village, 
called Vidy, on the Leman lake, E — 
in Swiſſerland. From the effigies of a braſs bull, 
with the facrificer, - ploughed up here in 1629, be- 
hides medals and ſeveral remains of antiquity found 
here, it appears to have been a place of greater note 


Jace in the Hither 


than it is now. - | 
ARPIGLIANO, a ſmall 
Naples, in Lower 


Calabria, in the -kingdom 
Ital 


y. * 4 | 
ARPINO, a caſtle, with a town called Santo 
Dominico, in the Terra di Lavoro, belonging to 
the kingdom of Naples, and bordering on St. Pe- 
ter's patrimony, anciently called Arpinum, a city 
of the Voſci, and the birth-place of Caius Marius, 
—— N Rome; whence he was ſurnamed 
Arpinas. ka, $0, E. . Lat. 41, 45. NW. 
_ ARQUA, or —— a village of 5 Paduan, 
in Upper Italy. It lies at the ſoot of mountains, 
leparating between Eſte and Monſelice, upon a ſmall 
e, which diſcharges its ſuperfluous waters by the 
old and new canal of Arqua into the Bacchiglione. 
| This place is noted, as the celebrated poet, Francis 
Petrarch, after the death of his beloved Lauretta or 
Laura, reſided here; he died alſo at Arqua, where 
his tomb is, with. a mean inſcription. They ſhew 
likewiſe here the houſe of that ingenious author, 
vho contributed- ſo much to the poliſhing of the 
Italian language; and. revival of oli Latin poetry. 
Arqua is ſituated between Elle and 'Padui, about 4 
: F 2 * 6 
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Lat. 45, 43, N. Long. 11, 
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miles from the former and 9g _ the fatter, 
| 43s E. 

ARQUA DEL POLESINO, in the Ferrareſe, 
and Upper Italy; has a church, which is handſome 
enough, and the paintings in it are very good, par- 
8 that of St. Febuarius, the patron of this 
place. . | 2 9 

ARQUES, a ſmall 22 but a county of itſelf, 
in the bailiwic of St; Omer, one of the ſubdiviſions 
of Artois, in the government of that name, and of 
Picardy, in France, For upwards of 1000 years 


it has belonged to the abbey of St. Berthin, at St. 


Omer's. 2 
ARQUES, a barony belonging to the ſtates of 
* — —4 in F rance. 1 lies in the dio- 
oeſe of Alet. | . N 

ARQUES, a ſmall town of Ceaux, one of the 
bailiwics belonging to Upper Normandy, in the go- 


vernment of the latter name, in France. It is ſitu- 
ated on the river Arques ; and has indeed only the 


appearance of a rillee, yet is the ſeat of a viſcoun- 
10 


n, and foreſt- juriſdiction. 
ere alſo is an abbey. It is memorable for a vic- 
tory obtained in its neighbourhood, Sept. 21, 1589, 
when Henry IV. of France routed the army of th 
3 under the duke of Maine, which conſiſted 
of above 20,000 men, with only a body of 300 
horſe, 120 French foot, and 2000 Swils. - 
ARQUES, or Axc, is a borough. of France, 
near the Meuſe, in the duchy of Barr; the place, 
as is ſuppoſed, where Joan of Arc, the maid of 
Orleans, was born, under the reign of Charles VIL 
of France. This ſeems to be Buſching's Arc en 
Barrois (which ſee) and which he places in Burgun- 
dy, on the little river Sangeon. + ' - 
ARRA, in Arabia, As the Arraceni and' Sara- 
ceni of the ancients were, according to the greateſt 
probability, one and the. ſame — ; ſo, from the 
ſituation aſſigned them by the old geograpners, it 
can ſcarce be doubted but the Arra of Pliny and 
Ptolemy was tlie capital of the region they inha- 
bited, and gave them the appellation they went un- 
der. Strabo, deſcribing AÆAlius Gallus's expedition 
into Arabia, intimates that the province of Ardena 
was 30 days journey from Petra, and 50 from the 
city of the-Negrani, or Negara metropolis of Pto- 
lemy, i. e. the modern Nag'ran ; that it was for the 
moſt part deſart, and inhabited by the Nomades or 
Arabes Scenitz ; and that the interjacent tract bo- 
twixt it and the former city was a wild pathleſs re- 
gion, interſperſed in ſome parts with palm-trees. All 
which particulars, as well as the name itſelf, clearly 
evince this province to be the country of the Ar- 
raceni or Saraceni,: which had this Arra for its ca- 
pital. It farther appears from Dio, that Arraceni 
or Saracenti were ſometimes in the eaſt denominated 
Agareni, and their chief town: Arra, Atra, or Atræ. 
It is therefore highly probable that the ancient Sa- 
Tacens 
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racens were ſtiled Hagarenes, either from the diſpo- with protection from his faithful vaſſals: numberg 

ſition of the tract they inhabited, or from Hagar of them followed his fortunes; and after the battle 

r 

ARRA * RACCAN. 5 : Lac-cooks, . | c-bri an 1 

-ARRACIE, i. e. in Portugueſe, a ridge of rocks 0 louis or F ullertons, with different charters 2 

or ſand⸗ banks, a harbour belonging to the captain- in their native country. All theſe are now ah. 

r ei 

It is ſmall; ar | ar | 0 

— — form were of bar: ſo — large vel- ( who SN 2 * 1 rr hone. — 2 2 * 

are forced to ent 2 very narrow opening. 5 2 e Iles, his deſc t aſtle. 

After this they come . all bay, into 3 ö douand; and he and his bluid, fays the dean, are the 
little river diſcharges itſelf. This port conſiſts of $ beſt men in that conntrey. 2 

a {mall ſuburb, in which are ſome large magazines 7 About the year 1334, this iſland appears to have 

for ſugar and other merchandiſe, and is defended by x formed part of the eſtate of Robert Stewart, great 

ö 
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ö 
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a caſtle on a narrow paſſage oppoſite to it, from ſteward of Scotland, afterwards Robert II. At that 
which the entrance of any {hip may be eaſily ob- time they took arms to ſupport the cauſe of theic 
ſtructed. Yet James Lancaſter got into it in the Q maſter; who afterwards, in reward, not only gran- 
. year-r595 with 7 or 8 Engliſh veſiels, and made q ted at their requeſt an immunity from their annual 
— 5 — maſter of the caſtle and port; the Portu- tribute of corn, but added ſeveral new privileges, 
gueſe, upon ſight of him, abandoning both. After and a. donative to all the inhabitants that wer 
© a month's ſtay here he came away laden with rich, I preſent. | 14 
| In 1456, the whole iſland was ravaged by Do- 
nald, earl of Roſs, and lord of the ifles. At that 
period it was {till the property of James II. but in 
che reign of his ſucceſſor James III. when that mo- 
narch matched his fiſter to Thomas lord Boyd, he 
created him earl of Arran, and gave him the iſland 
as a portion : ſoon after, on the diſgrace of that 
family, he cauſed the counteſs to be divorced from 


| er; and, after his departure, 'the Portugueſe 
built a ſecond caſtle on a rock in the ſea, and oppo- 
ſite to the old one, with ſome other forts and out- 
works, which render the entrance of any ſtrangers 
into it now impracticable. Arracif ſtands in Lat. 
n r 
ARRAN, an i of Scotland, in the frith of 
| between Kintyre and Cunningham. Lat. 54, 
48. Long. 8, 59. — Arran, or properly Arr- inn, her unfortunate huſband, and beſtowed both the 
or the ifland of mountains, ſeems not to have been lady and the iſland on Sir James Hamilton, in whoſe 
noticed by the ancients, notwithſtanding it muſt Y family it continues to this time, a very few farms 
have been known to the Romans, whoſe navy, from Y excepted. | | 
the time of Agricola, had its ſtation in the Glota ( Arran is of great extent, being 23 miles from 
Aſtuarium, or the frith of Clyde. Camden in- & Sgreadan point north, to Beinnean th ; and the 
deen makes this iſland the Glota of Antonine; but & number of inhabitants are about 000, who chiefly 
no ſuch name occurs in his Itinerary : it therefore inhabit the coaſts; the far greater part of the coun- 
was beſtowed on Arran by ſome of his commen- $- try being uninhabited, by reaſon of the vaſt and 
rators. | | barren mountains. Here are only two pariſhes, 


By the immenſe” cairns, the vaſt monumental 
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' 
Kilbride and Kill-more; with a ſort of chapel of | 
and many reliques of druidiſm, this iſland Neaſe to each, founded in the laſt century, in the 
muſt have been conſiderable in very ancient times. Q golden age of this iſland, when it was bleſſed with 
Here are ſtill traditions of the hero Fingal, or Fin- Q Anne dutcheſs of Hamilton, whoſe amiable diſpo- 
ma coul, who is ſuppoſed here to have enjoyed the  fition and humane attention to the welfare of Arran, 
Pleaſures of the chace; and many places retain his f render at this diſtant time her memory dear to every 
name : but I can diſcover nothing but oral hiſtory 3 inhabitant. | | 
that relates to the ifland till the time of Magnus 3 The principal mountains of Arran are, Goatfiell, 
the Barefooted, the Norwegian victor, who proba- or Gaoilbheian, or the mountain of the winds ; of 2 
bly incladed Arran in his conqueſts of Kintyre. $ height equal to moſt of the Scottiſh Alps, compoſed 
. If be did not conquer that ifland, it was certainly of immenſe piles of moor-ſtone, in form of wool- 
_- Included among thoſe that Donald-bane was to 9 packs, clothed only with lichens and moſſes, inba- 
- cede; for it appears that Achoy one of the ſucceſ-  bited by eagles and ptarmigans ; - Bein-bharraio, of 
ſors of Magnus, in 1263, laid claim to Arran, Bute, ( the ſharp-pointed ; Ceum-na-caillich, the ſtep of 
and the Cumrays, in conſequence of that promiſe; F the carline or old hag; and Grianan-Athol, that 
the two firſt he ſubdued but the defeat he met with & yields to none in ruggedneſs. | 
$ The lakes are, Loch-jorſa, where ſalmon come to 


at Largs ſoon obliged him to give up his conqueſts. 
Arran was the property of the crown. Robert ſpawn; Lochtana ; Loch-nah-jura, on the top of 
| Bruce retired thither during his diſtreſſes, and met @ a high hill; Loc! ry 0c a chat 


A R 4 
l of large eels. The chief rivers are, Abhan- 
. — — Slondrai-machrei, and Jorſa; 
the two laſt remarkable for the abundance of ſalmon. 
The quadrupeds are very few; only otters, wild- 
cats, ſhrew-mice, raþbits, and bats: the ſtags, which 
uſed to abound; are now reduced to about a dozen. 
The birds are eagles, hooded crows, wild pigeons, 
ſtares, black game, grous, ptarmigans, 
lovers, and cutlews. Mr. Stuart, in aſcending 
Goatfield, found the ſecondary feather of an eagle, 
white, with a brown ſpot at-the baſe, which ſeemed 
to belong to ſome unknown ſpecies. It may be. re- 


ifand ; a proof of the advancement of agriculture. ' 

The climate is very ſevere : for, 
lence of wind, the cold is very rigorous ;/ and fnow 
lay here in the valleys for 13 weeks of the laſt 
winter. In ſummer the air is remarkably ſalu- 
brious z and many invalids reſort here on that ac» 
count, and to drink the whey of goats milk. 

The produce of the iſland is cats; of which 
about 5000 bolls, each equal to nine Wincheſter 


above 1000 bolls of potatoes, are annually ſet: 


nrally imported. to ſubſiſt the natives. „ 8 


2000 cattle, from one to three years old; 1058 
horſes; 1500 ſneep :; and 500 goats: many of t 
two laſt are killed at Michaelmas, and dried for 
winter · proviſion, or ſold at Greenock. The cattle 
are fold from 40 to 508. per head, which brings 
into the iſland about 1 200l. per annum: I think 
that the ſale of horſes alſo brings in about Zool. 
Hogs were introduced here only two years ago. 
The herring fiſhery.ronnd the iſland brings in 300l. 
the ſale of herring nets rool. and that of thread 
about 300l. for a deal of flax is ſown here. 
Theſe are the exports of the ifland; but the mo- 
ney that goes ont for mere neceſſaries is a melan- 
choly drawback, | 
women manufacture the wool for the cloth- 
ing of their families; they ſet the potatoes, and 
dreſs and ſpin the flax. Thay make butter for ex- 
portation, and cheeſe for their own uſe. 91 
The inhabitants in general are ſober, religious, 
and induſtrious: great part of the fummer is em- 
E getti 
re; or in building or repairing their houſes, for 


pairs: before and after harveſt they are buſied in 
eee and during winter the men make 
their he 


in ſpigning their linen arid woollen yarn. - The light 


ther permits, they are 
Vor. J. No. 1 901 fil 
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ws, green 


marked, that the partridge at preſent inhabits this 


des the vio- . 


1 
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buſhels, are ſown: 500 of beans,” a few peas, and 
notwithſtanding this, 500 bolls of oag-meal are an- 
The live ſtock in 1778 was 3183 milch-cow,ws; 


peat for fuel, the only kind in uſe 
the badneſs of their materials requires annual re- 


rrng-nets; while the women are employed 


they often uſe is that of lamps, From the begin- 
ning of February to the end of May, if the wea- 
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4 
ground, and in autumn they burn a'great quantity 
of fern to make kelp. ' . 
ARRAN, a mixture of iſlands and ru | 
rocks, which border the weſt fide of Gallway, a 


county of Connaught, in Ireland. This part, run- 


ning out in form of a peninſula, is indented with 


ſeveral little bays or creeks, which the Arran iſles 


cover. Among theſe four of them, called ' South 
Arran, form a barony, mentioned in romance as 
the iſlands of the liying. The largeſt of them is 
called Kylenoy, the next to that Kyltronon, and 
the third Shire. In 1661 theſe were firſt erected 
into an earldom, in favour of Richard, ſecond ſon 
of James duke of Ormond; which title became 
lately extinct in Charles Butler, brother to the 


exiled dake, and who was chancellor of the univer- 


. 


ſity of Oxford. 

ARRAN, the fame with Arraw, (which 
town of Bern, in Swiſſerland. hs 7 
ARRAsS, one of the twelve diſtricts into which 
Artois, belonging to the government of this laſt 
name and Picardy, in France, is fubdividek Its 


capital is | 
Ptolemy called Origiacum, and by 


ARRAS, by 


Cæſar Atribatum, the principal city then of the 


Atrabatæ. It is ſituated on the river Scarpe. This 


* 
— — — — „ a OO" _— + 


ancient and large city,is divided -into the old and 
new. The latter is called the town; and both it 
and the old city are ſurrounded with ancient walls, 
where are are ſtill ſeveral found towers in the antique 
manner. In 1477 Lewis XI of France took it, and 
in 1493 the emperor Maximilian recovered it. Af. 


terwards, in 1640, the French marſhals, Caune; - 


Chatillon, and Milleray, laid fiege to and carried 
this place, after defeating the cardinal Infanta, who 
came to its relief. The Spaniards fat before it in 
1654. but were beat off with conſiderable loſs. - 
Before Arras came into the hands of the French, 
over one of the gates of the city was this inſcri 
tion, Quand les Francois prenderont Arras, les ſou- 
ris mangeront les chats, i. e. When the French 
ſhall take Arras, the mice ſhall eat the cats. But 


when the French took it, a man of wit ſaid, the 


inſcription might ſtand, if, by erazing one letter, 
prendront were changed to renderont, which ſigni- 
hes, ſhall . 122 Fe e 

Arras has ſince very ſtr regularly 

fortiſied by the celebrated 9 Vauban, 2 
which he has ſhewn ſome works of his on inven- 

tion. It has walls, ditches, and a; little valley, 
through which runs the ſmall riyen Crinchon ; and 

' theſe divide it into two parts, ab has been alread 


mentioned. It is a confiderable place, and has 
a citadel, which, though not large, is reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt in the ki being an ob 


pentagon, which — — bo re repaired. It 
is {ſomething higher towar country, where 


— 


7 


"A R GENE: 
- the ditch ir dry, than towards the town. And 


C 


t it ma 
; The biſhop of Arras is ſa 


eft part of the ground about Arras is ſo low 
Ko: be laid under water. 
ffragan to the arch - 


» but it has been almoſt entirely 
) ſoil turned to arable land. Here is no large game, 
but hares and wild-fowl in abundance, particularly 
j ſeveral ſorts of peculiar birds. It has two pretty 


biſhop of Camibray, and he is both ſpiritual and Þ 


lord of the city: he has-a dioceſe of 400 
iſhes; an annual revenue of 22;060 livres, and 
ins to the court of Rome. He 


is taxed 4000 florins 


is alſo preſident in the aſſembly of the provincial 
- Nates, Wich is holden here; to which lies an 
from all inferior courts. An _ alſo lies 

| o cathedral, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a fine when = 


| from it to the parliament of Paris. 


and in it keep ſome famous es. 
abbey of . 


tom has fair and broad ftreets, and is inhabited by 
wealthy traders and artificers. They have manu- 


"ED 


factories of fail-cloth and -hangi 
cially the latter, which, from that art bei 


invented in this city, take their name from it. 
Though they are indeed beautiful, they fall ſhort 
of thoſe made ät Paris, Bruffels, or Antwerp. 
<evurts are 
lies 12 miles S. W. of Douay, in lat. 


Here the bailiwic or diſtrict and ſoreſt 
Kept. . 


Long. 2, 5, K. 
ARRAS,; anci 


Turky, which riſes in the province of Georgia; 
/ 1 Cur, or Cyrus, 

rges ikſelf into the Caf- 
| inces of Shiryan and 
" Aderbeitzan'in Ferſia. Lat. i 5, 17. Long. 2, 51. 

-ARRAYOLOS, a little town of Villa Vicioſa, 
2 fubdivifiob of the province of Alentejo, in Por- 
tugal. It contains 200 inhabitants, and has a dif- 


and, after running 8. E. 
- whoſe united p diſc 
pian ſea, between 


_ mit ef four:pariſhes. - © 
| Te, 


= 


name in Frane. 
ARREHIGADA, a ſmall place be 


vines, in Portugal. 
* of one pariſh. 
U, a ſmall town belonging 


f Aure, 2 ſubdiviſion of Up — peed 
OS. ure, 21 | on o per Armagnac, in * 
;cony, and government of this laſt name, and ef 


France. 


5 e; in £4 5s | 
. a river in Herefordſhire, which runs 


lotig, and between half a mile umd three quarters of a 
amile broad. Formerly much wood grey upon it ; 


aſt has à very fine church belonging 
to it. Beſides, here are 11 pariſh-charches, a ſemi- 
© nary, a Jeſuits college, and ſeveral convents, This 
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ARE ( Niont), 2 chain of mountains o cal- | 
ed, which extends'irfelf quite through Upper Bri- 
' taity, a fubdiviſion of the government of this laſt 
long ein to the 
Fuoriſchction of Pinhel, a ſubdiviſion 6 Darn pro- 
t contains 330 inhabitants, 


— 


_— 7 
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Ihe inhabitants are part! 
) faring people and failors. 


A R | 
deſtroyed, and the 


good roads or ſea-havens, namely, in the large 
or belt, on both ſides of which ftood a caſſſe 
ore them, and cloſe by the little town of Ar. 


roefkiopi where the harbour is covered b 
| Coll Aland By 


called Deveroe, directly ite to it. 
y peaſants, and pat ſea- 
erbs and garden vegeta. 


3 bles are cultivated here in abundance, eſpecially 


chives, and Daniſh kunimel, ot 


white — 4 
cummin ſeed. Duke John the younger left this 


iflandto his ſon Chriſtian ; but upon his dying ſoon 


| after without iſſue, it came to his brother Fre- 
derick, who ſold the middle part of the ifland to 


his brother Philip of Gluckſburg. 


- 


devolved to the Plon branch of the fame houſe, 
and from them it came to the king of Denmark, 
who in the year 1549 alſo botght the Gluck ſburg 
ſhare of the iſland: and conſequently he poſſeſſes 
now the whole of it. It contains the bailiwic of 
Grafenſtein, as it is called, conſiſting of the two 
eſtates of Wuderup and Grafenſtein. Lat. N. 


55, 20. Long. E. 9, 40. | | 
1 * ARROESKIOPING, which though of no con- 


ſiderable extent, yet is a level place, with a pariſh- 
church, and a: convenient haven, alſo five pariſhes; 
among which Marſtal reſembles a village. In eccle- 
ſinſtical matters the · iſland is ſubject to the dioceſe 


5 of Funen; but in temporals, to the duchy of Sle{- 


wick; and, by virtue of a foyal ordinance made 
in 1730, is governed by the ſame laws with it. 
. . ARROIS, che principal -caftle; fays Collier, in 
the jfle of Mull, one of the Hebrides, in Scotland. 
ARROJO, or St. Sxxvan, a town of Spain, 
in Eſtramadura. W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 38, 40. 
ARRON, and ARROU, two of the many rivers 
Et the government of Nivernois, a province of 
rance. Fade 
ARRONCHES. See Azowenrs. 
ARROW, a river in Woreeſterſhire and War- 
- widkſhire, which runs into the Avon, near Bilford 


Grange. Avg iro; . . 
ond, stown belonging to the jurifdifion 
of Torres Vedras; in Portugueſt Eſtremadura. |: 
— 20 inhabitants; and to its diſtrict belongs 
one aan een 
ARSAMAS, a town of the Ruſſian empire, m 
the territory 6f Morduates, feated on the nver 
Mokcha rec; un the road to Aſtracan, 300 miles 
S. by E. ef Moſcow, and 500 N. by W. of Aftri- 
dean. It was here general Doldiruki puniſhed the 
-rehellions Coffacks. E 
- -ARSCHOT, or Axscor, in Latin Ariſcotium, 
zor Arſchetium, 'a fortified town of Mechlin, he- 
longing to Brabant in the Auſtrian Netherlands 
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I is ſituated on the river Demer, and was an ancient 
lordſhip, which was erected into a duchy by the 
emperor Charles V. in the year 1583, in 
Philip duke of © Croy. At preſent it is poſſeſſed by 
a branch of the houſe of Ligne, and belongs to the 
Duke of Aremberg. It has but one pariſh-church, 
which is alſo collegiate. Its chapter conſiſts of a 
provoſt, a dean, who is rector of the pariſh, a 
chanter, and twelve canons. Here are three con- 
vents of monks, and oy founded in, the 
yeat 1259. The diſtrict of Arſchot includes ſeven- 
teen villages, belides the baronies of Rotzelaer, 
Heverle and Bierbeeck. It lies 14 miles E. of Mech- 
lin, and $ miles N. of Lovain. Lat. 51, 20, N. 


57 4, E. | 
WW NT: A, an ancient town on the weſtern 
banks of the Cartennus, in Numidia, where, accor- 
ding to Pliny, a Latin colony was planted, under 
ſome of the firſt Roman emperors. It is probable 


the modern Arzew. 
ARSINOE, a city of old of Cyprus, fituated 


on the N. fide of that iſland, and was ſo called from 


Arlinoe, a queen of Egypt; Cyprus having been 


took its name (after that kingdom was ſubſected to 

pt) from the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
whom the Egyptians, as Callimachus tells us, paid 
divine honours,” equalling her to Venus, The 
ancient name of this city, according to Strabo, 


Pliny, Fang Stephanus, &c. was Teuchira, | 
or Tauchira, e 


frarius gives it the name of Sues, 
but the Turks call it Barraru. | 
ARSIPORE, in the province of Orixa, belong- 
ing to the ſouthern * of Indoſtan or Mogul, in 
the Eaſt Indies, Aſia. 
Rajah of a little province bearing its name, to the 
N. of the dominions of Jagarynat. It has a fine 
river, which invites ſtrangers to reſort to it, for 
cotton-cloth and rice which this country yields very 


plentifully. | 
ARSKOG,, a large foreſt of Medelpadia, one of 
the ſubdiviſions of Nordland, a diſtrict of Sweden. 


ARSTA, a conſiderable ſeat in Sudermanland, 
a ſubdiviſion of Sweden Proper; near which is a 
harbour on the Baltic, together with two mineral 
ſprings, which run into à pit lying below them, 
and are conveyed. by a canal 100 paces long into a 
low place, where the water both winter and ſum- 


alf of \ 


It is the reſidence of the 
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wer inceſſantly ſpouts aloft, Dahlberg's Suecia has 


a view of the oaſtle. | a 

ARTA, (fee LARTA) a town of Epirus, in 
European Turky, on a bay of the ſame name, It 
'clongs r enetians, Lat. 39, 5, N. Long. 
a ARTABRUM CELTICUM, now Cape Fi- 
nſtex (quaſi Finis Term). — © .. 


. 
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ſubject to the Kings of that country. rampart and a broad ditch. 
SN O k. a conſiderable city of C ica, 5 


A R 

ARTACENE, a province of Aﬀyria, It is 
poſed to have derived its name from the 2 
Arec, or Eree, (Gen. x. 10.) . This is the opinion 
both of Scaliger and Caſaubon. But if ſo, from 
whence foever it hath had its name, it cannot be 
that identical Erec in the text, ſince it is evident 
that _ was in Shinaar, , * 

ARTAGERA, a city of Armenia, where the 


s emperor Caius received the wound of which he 


died. | 

ARTAJONA, a ſmall place of Eſtella, one of 
the juriſdictions ing to the kingdom of Na- 
varre, in Spain. Tt on a hill, 1 a country 
—_— with _ MS? 2 * 

ART TA, metropolis of all Armeni 
and from its foundation the reſidence of all — 
Armenian kings. This city, as Strabo infortus us, 
was built upon a plain which Hannibal gave to ki 
Artaxas, or Artaxias, who made it capital 
Armenia, It was ſituated on an elbow of the 
Araxes, which forms a kind of a peninfula, and 
ſurrounds the town like a wall, except on the fide 
of the iſthmus ; but the iſthmus was ſecured by a 
This is the aceo 
which Strabo gives of this ſtrong town. But 
Cornelius Nepos, in his like of Hannibal, does not 
mention his journey into Armenia: he only fays, 
that after the defeat of Antiochus he withdrew 
to Crete, and from thence to Bithynia; where he 
died. Plutarch however ſeems to confirm what 
Strabo advances, faying, that Hannihal, after the 
overthrow of Antiochus by Scipio Aſiaticus, fled 
into Armenia, where he afl ded king Artaxas witch 
his advice, and perſuaded him to hulld the city of 
Artaxata in a advantageous ſituation. Lu- 
cullus, after having defeated the Armenians under 
the command of their king Tigranes, in two bat 
tles, would not venture, notwithſtanding the ene- 
mies were not able to keep the field, to hy ſiege to 
Artaxata, which he looked upon as impregnable. 
But Pompey, who ſucceeded him in the cob 
of the army, p Tigranes ſo hard, that he was 
obliged to Jaller up his capital without ſtriking 2 
blow. Pompey. ſpared both the city and inhabi- 
tants; but, in Nero's reign, Corbulo, commander 
in chief of the Roman forces in the eaſt having 
forced Tiridates to yield up. Artaxata, levelled 
with the ground. Tiridates having thys 'Teft his. 
metropolis, and with it his kin went to Rome- 
to throw himſelf at Nero's feet; who not only 
reftored him the diadem, but alfo gave him Jeave- 
to take workmen with him to an in rebuildi 
Artaxata, which by way of acknowledgement he 


called Neronia from the name of his bene 
The ruius of this city, according to the 

of Armenians, are ftill to be ſeen at à place 
Ardachat. The inhabitants of this-place, ſays Char- 


„ 
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taxias, whom jn the eaſt they call Ardechier. There 
are lome remains of, a ſtately palace, which the 
Armenians take to be the palace of Tiridates, who 
xeigned in the time of Conſtantine the Great. One 
Front of this building is but half ruined ;- a great 
many pillars of black marble, and of an extraordi- 
nary lize, are ſtill ſtanding, and many other fine 
antiquities, , which the inhabitants Tact-Tar- 
dat, 1. e. the throne of Tiridates. Tavernier alſo 
mentibns the ruins of Artaxata, between Erivan 
and mount Ararat, but does not ſpecify 
Nr. And for another Artaxata ſee Ar Ro- 
AT IA. I 


tory of Valencia, in Spain. It is alſo called Cabo 
St. Martin, and likewiſe Punta del Emperador.. 
- ARTERN,/ a ſmall town in the county of 


falt-works, and is the ſeat of a 12 
ART H, a river in Cardiganſhire, which runs 

into the Iriſh Channel at Aber wytn. 

ARTHUR Chair or Seat, a high and craggy 


by ſame Julius 's Hoſt-court, is an ancient monu- 
Linlithgow, in Scotland. It reſembles an ancient 


placed that they ſeem to lean one upon another. 
ARTHUR Round Table, the name commonly 
given to a noted cave of Lhanſannan, in Denbigh- 
_ thire, in Wales, made 2 * a Sons 9 9 
are 24 ſeats, much uented, particularly b 
ſhepherds, who tend their flocks. debe 
ARTOls (county of), in Latin Arteſia, or Adar- 


the Netherlands; but now belongs entirely to 


Picardy, and that bearing its own name. It is 
' bounded to the S. and W. by Picardy, to the N. 
by Flanders, and to the E. by Hainault. It is 26 
Fr rench leagues in length, #- about half that num- 
ber in breadth. It is one of the moſt pleaſant, and 


.4* - 


in grain; beſides which, it trades in flax, hops, 
- wook and oil preſſed from cabbage and turnip ſeed ; 
and has alſo linen manufactories at Bethune, Aire, 


Thi country and its capital, Arras, derive their 


Gallia Belgica, famous in Cæſar's time, but the 
limits now are very different from what they were 
ben. Atrebates was in time corrupted into A- 


. - 


Ain, call the town Ardachat from the name of Ar- 


' archduke Philip of Auſtria, king Charles VIII. was 


- ARTEMUS, anciently Artemefium, a promon- 


| | 8 Mansfield, Germany, paving a caſtle, and ſome 


to the French the cities and balliwics of Arras, 
near. f 


rock in the royal park of Holy-rood-hou 
Edinburgh, in It is about a mile # 
to the top. | | 


top. PEI A II. gave up the reſt of Artois to the French, by 
-ARTHUR's Oven, as it is vulgarly called, and 3 
7 afterwards confirmed by the treaties of Ryſwick 


ment, at a place called Kipps, near the town of Y and Utrecht. | 


Altar, and: conſiſts of large unpoliſhed ſtones, ſo 1 


nant and two deputy governors, one of which alt 


for Aire and St. Omer. 
gare. likewiſe ſeven particular governors. In 1535 


- was anciently one of the 17 provinces of \ 


France, and accordingly is in the government. of ( 


beſt provinces in the whoſe kingdom, very fruitful \ 
eight beſt towns in the country. The free gift, 


St..Yenant, La Gorgue, Bapaume, and their neigh- | 


names from. the ancient Atrebates, a nation of 


flertes or Adratas, from which laſt were derived Q Buſching are theſe ; namely, the baifiwics of Ars 
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Artois aud Arras. It was for a long time pat 
of Weſtern Flanders. In the year 1180 it came to 
king 212 Auguſtus, as a portion with his wif 
Iſabel, of Hainault, couſin to Philip of Alſace, ear] © 
of Flanders. In 1236 Lewis VIII. made it an earl. 
dom in favour of his brother Robert. Margaret of 
Flanders brought it to her huſband Philip the Bald 
of Burgundy, whoſe male-heirs poſſeſſed it till the 
time of dyke Charles, after whoſe death king Lewis 
XI. made himſelf maſter of this country, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition. made to it by Mary, 
Charles's daughter. But as ſhe was married to the 


obliged to promiſe, by the treaty, of Senlis, in 1303, 
to yield it as a French fief to the earldoms of Bur. 
gundy and Artois ; which accordingly happened, 

he houſe of Auſtria, and afterwards that of Spain, 
continued in poſſeſſion of it till the reign of Leyi; 
XIII. of France, who took Arras in 1640. The 
Spaniards' beſieged it in the year 1654 ; but were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. the treaty. of the 
Pyrennees in 1659, Philip IV. Ling of Spain yielded 


as Mm ocwws Om ac a .. 


Heſden, Bapaume, Lillers, Lens, Terounne, Pas, 
and the county of St. Paul : and his ſon, Charles 


the treaty of Nimeguen : all which ceſſions were 


At preſent this county, together with Picardy, is 
under a. general-governor, and has a general-lieute- 


is appointed for Arras and Baupame, and the other 
But beſides theſe, here 


the emperor Charles V. erected a provincial coun- 
eil, which in civil matters is ſubject to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and has 12 juriſdictions under it. 
The collecting of the royal revenues is granted to thi 
the ſtates, which are called together by public ſum- — 
mons, and particular lettres de cachet, directed to 
each member, without which none is admitted; as 
and this is previouſly regiſtered by the ſecretary af . 
the ſtates, before the allembly is opened. Thele bal 
ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, to which belong the we 
biſhops of Arras and St. Omer, a great number df 1 


abbots and deputies from egch chapter; allo of the to 


nobiliey, who are about 70 in number; and laſtly * 
of the burghers, who are compoſed of the countel- 1d 
lors of Arras, and deputies of magiſtrates from the A 


granted by this aſſembly, for which they prioc- 
pally meet, is ſettled, and it commonly amounts ta 
400,000 livres: but the charges of forage is mor 
or leſs, according. to the number of gentlemen ot 
cavalry in the country, No toll is levied here. 
The 12 juriſdictions of Artois, according do 


Bapaume, 


- 
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Ba Aveſnes, and Heſden, the earldom of St. 
paul, the bailiwic of Aubigny, the advocateſhip of 
Bethune, the bailiwics Lillers and Aire, the 
lities of Terouenne or Terouane, with the bai- 
liwic of St. Omer. The Geographical Syſtem adds 
Lens as a thirteenth, | Te 
Befides finding the money above-mentioned, 
which" the province is - obliged to pay, by virtue 
of the king's demands, all affairs of a public or 


private nature, are treated in theſe afſemblies, Which 


generally hold a oy or three weeks. Thoſe 
who have ſuffered b „or other accident, come 
to petition the ſtates for exemption from their taxes ; 
and they that farm the revenue make remonſtrauces 
in order to be indemnified, when the income does 
not anſwer the ſum they engaged to pay. The 
rerenue of the ſtates ariſes from the duty laid upon 
cattle, and all ſorts of liquor, as beer, wine, and 
brandy, The extraordinary funds are levied by a 
general tax laid upon all real eſtates ; namely; arable 
lands, paſtures, woods, houſes in town and coun- 

; and this is called the hundredth . ; which, 
* fully paid, amounts to 215,000 livres per 
annum. is tax increaſes according to the neceſ- 
ity the ſtates are under of raiſing more money: ſo 
that the hundredth penny has been paid twice, 
thrice, and even ſix times in a year; with this dif- 
ference, however, that the houſes and lands which 
the clergy and nobility themſelves'occupy or cul- 
tivate, pay this hundredth penny only once a year; 
whereas they are obliged to pay it every time this 
tax is repeated, for all the lands which they farm 
out to others. | | | 

The principal rivers of Artois are the Scarpe, 
Au, and Canche. See Pic ARD. | 

ARTONNE, a ſmall town of Lower Auvergne. 
a ſubdiviſion of the government bearing this laſt 
name, in France: it has a chapter. Not far from 
this place, near the village of St. Myon, are two 
mineral ſprings. 
 ARTRO, a river in Merionethſhire, which runs 
into the Llahbeder, at Llanbeder. 

ARTZ, a diſtrict of Kallund 
bailiwics belonging to Seeland, in 
has ok churches under its 3 

J, a eity and kingdom of Aſia, according 
to Collier. Ie is — the iſland of Sumatra, 
and the town lies on the ſtraits of Malacca, di- 
wo oppoſite to the city of this laſt name. 

VA, in Latin Arvenſis comitatus, in Hun- 
daran Arva Varmegue, a country belonging to the 
arcle on this ſide the Danube, in Lower Hungary, 
— to Buſching: but the Geographical Syſ- 
* our maps place it in Upper Hungary. 
t lies between the confines of Sileſia and the Car- 
Fr» mountains, extending itſelf as far as Poland. 
dis inhabited by Bobemian Sclavi and Poles. + It 


L one of the 
mark. It 


"as a caſtle of the fame. nate, called alſo 'Orawa U privilege of the kind in all England. 
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which is ſituated on a high hill; and is fubject ta 
ſeveral lords of the Erloſch family, deſcended from 
count Thurzo. The country of Arva is about 24 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and 12, where broadeſty 
from ſouth to north. See A vx. ' 

ARUBA, or Ox uA, an iſland, near the coaſt of 
Venezuela, a province of the Terra-Firma, in 
South-America. It belongs to the Dutch, and is 
ſituated about ſeven or eight leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Curacao. It is one of the Little Antilles, 
14 leagues to the weſt of Curacao. It is uninha- 
bited, and produces little beſides corn and wood. 
From this iſland and Banaire the Dutch fetch pro- 
viſions in floops, for maintaining their garriſons 


— pogeing Curacao. Lat. 12, 30, N. Long. 69, 


ARVE, or Ax vA, a river of Savoy, in Upper 
Italy; it riſes in Faucigny, out of an inacceſſible 
mountain, where rock-cryſtal is formed, and which 
is covered with perpetual ſnow. It is much more 
rapid than the Rhone, and loſes itſelf in this laſt 
river, not far ſrom the city of Geneva, at a place 
called La Queue d' Arva. Upon a-thaw of the fnow, 
or falling o t rains,” it ſwells ſo of a ſudden, 
according to Collier, that it makes the Rhone re- 
mount towards the lake, as may be ſeen from the 
mills turning that way. A little before the St. 
Bartholomew maſſacre at Paris, in 1572, fuch an 
iaundation of the Arve happened, as never was 
known within the memory of man. Its fands yield 
ſome grains of gold ; at gathering of which, ' ſome, 
who underſtand the picking of them, get above a 
crown a day. | a 

ARVERT, a town of ſome note, in the territory ' 
of Brouageais, belonging to the government of 
Aunis, . It is fatuated on a peninſula, 
 ARUN, a river in Suſſex, which runs into the 
Britiſh channel, at Hampton. | 

ARUNDEL, in Latin Aruntia, an old borough 
and market town in Suſſex, 55 miles 8. W. from 
London. It ſtands near- the mouth of the river 
Arun, which is noted for its excellent mullets. It 
is governed by a mayor, choſen annually, a ſteward, 
twelve — the other uſual offices in cor- 
porations. It had once a good harbour, which ad- 
mitted veſſels of 100 tons; but it was choaked up 
and ruined by a ſand beach thrown into it by the 
ſea, though this misfortune has been in part re- 


paired by a pier. It has four fairs, on May 14, 


Auguſt 21, September 25, December 17. | 
ndel is a 1 mentioned ſo long ago as 

king Alfred's will: the manor of which has con- 

ſtantly gone with the caſtle ;- and, by act of par- 


liament in the reign of king Henry VI. it was de- 
clared, that all who ſhould be po of the caſtle 
and honour of Arundel, were, and ſhould thereby 
be, earls of it, without any other creation, the only 
The fame 
Z 2 2 | king 


Au ent his conndll ster tende, adjudged 
— of the earl of Arundel to the earl of Devon. 
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borongh without his leave, he havi 
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d the pre- 


This caſtle, both from its ſtructure and ſituation, 
ys rr one of the ſtrongeſt in England. 
t ſtands on a hill, and commands an extenſive 
proſpect. Much of the ancient building is moul- 
1 
2 b u banqueting- and t 
——ĩ 479 in tolerable preſervation. The chapel 
within the caſtle. is kept in good repair, and has ſer- 
vice regularly in it; where is an elegant 
Altar- piece. | % Bot 
Here is a manufacture of hop-bagging. The 
famous Arundelian marbles were purchaſed in Aſia 
by Sir William Petty, for Thomas, earl of Arundel 
-and Surrey, and ſhew ſeveral particulars relating to 
the hiſtory and chronology of Greece. The town 
has ſent members to parliament ever — ave 
ward I. and had anciently a collegiate chu and 
a priory of Benedictines. In the gra | 
Arundel-caftle being poſſeſſed by the Parliament's 
forces, was, after — days ſiege, taken for the 
Ka by lord Hopton, but retaken by Sir William 
hes The town is delightfully ſituated on the 


declivity of a hill, with a wooden-bridge over the 


Arun. | The navigation of the river up to its bridge 
been interrupted by the above-mentioned 
beach, an act of parliament paſſed in the year 173 
for repairing the harbour, by cutting a — 
ugh the beach and old piers, and for erect ing new 
piers, locks, &c. One conſiderable advantage to the 
country from this river is the ſhipping off great 
uantities of large timber, which is carried up the 
4 hames to Woolwich and Deptford, and up the 
Medway. to Chatham; alſo weſtward to Portſ- 
mouth, and even to Plymouth; and indeed to all 
the king's yards. The timber ſhipped off here is 
reckoned the beſt and largeſt which is brought by 
ſea from any part of England: alſo great quanti- 
ties of knee-timber are had from hence. In the 
church, which is now parochial, are four old and 
Hately monuments of the earls of Arundel, A 
court-leet of the lord of the manor is held here 
every three weeks, in which the mayor'is judge, 
who appoints the officers for collecting the pack 
ſtallage, &c. alſo ale-conners, fleſh-taſters, &c. and 
no ſheriff or bailiff can execute a writ within the 
; the authority 
of a juſtice of peace, though be ſeldom acts in that 
capacity. Arundel ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and lies 10 miles eaſt of Chicheſter. Lat. 50, 


3. N. 0, | 2 8 13 
ARUNDEL, a townſhip in the north diviſion of 


New-England, called New-Hampſhire ; ſituated on 


the ſea· coaſt, and having the point of land 
Porpus within its diſtrict on the eaſt, ry rra 


ford townſhip on the north-eaſt, with Wells-town 


rebellion 
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ſilver mines, but a few of them only 


© bifhop's 
ſame time inſtituted a monaſtery compoled 
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 ARWIDSJAUR. See Azwinszrar, 
ARZBURG, a market-town in the princi 
of Cylmback-Bareith, having a-prefecturate, 
.. ARZIGNAN, a well-inhabited. place, in the de. 
lightful valley 7 2 to Il Vicenti, 
no, a territory in the republic of Venice, and U 
diviſion of Ey. : | | * 
ARZILLA, anciently Zilia, a port- town of Hi. 
bat, belonging to Fez, in Africa, and 11 leagues fron 
Gibraltar ſtraits. It has had many matters, the 
laſt of waich were the Portugueſe, who abandoned 
it to the Inſidels, in whoſe poſſeſſion it ill conti. 
nues. It is ſituated 15 miles ſouth of Tangia, 
Lat. 35 40, N. Long. 5, 40, W. | 
ARZINA RECA, a river of Lapland, between 
Cola to the. weſt, and the entrance of the White. 
ſea to the eaſt, The country about which being 


voy | 428 
ARZOLI, a town in the Campania di Rom 
and. Eccleſiaſtical State, in the middle diviſion d 
Italy. It is fituated on an eminence, between the 
river Teverone and the confines of the Abruzzo, 
6 miles eaſt of Tivoli. 
ARZANGARO, a juriſdiction belonging to tie 
dioceſe of Cuſco, in the audience of Lima, ud 
viceroyalty of Peru, in South-America. It lis 
about 50 leagues ſouth of Cuſco, and is every 
where cold, and proper only for feeding of cath, 
in which it carries on a profitable t In the 
north-eaſt parts, bordering on Caravaya, are o_ 
worked. 
Some of thoſe lands produce plenty of ſuch roots 
and grains as naturally grow in a cold air, as papa 
quineas, and canaguas; of the two laſt chicha | 
made in the ſame manner as from maize. At pre- 


ſent this juriſdiction belongs to the audience af 


Charcas. | 
 ASABH, (St.) an epiſcopal city of - Flintſhire, in 
North Wales, It is NT NA Lien Elwy, 


as being ſituated at the confluence of the river E- 


- wy with the Clwyd; and had its Engliſh name 


from Aſaph, à very devout man, and favourite af 
one Kentigern, biſhop of Glaſgow, who erected 3 
here about the year 560, oye 
ot 003 
friars; of which, on his return to Scotland, he let 
2 ee he alſo 2 his 2 {0 

m, being icuous fos piety and ing. 
The town, though in the — and nich vals c 
Clwyd, is a poor ill- built place, whoſe biſhop ba 
under its juriſdiction only parts of the counties of 
Flint, Denbigh, Montgomery, Merioneth, — 


lop. It has but one archdeaconry, which is 


. dn I NT. 
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to the bilhoprie (the revenue of which laſt, Eton 
is ogly 741. ſterling), for the better ſupport 

9h town is not remarkable for its news 

nels, the church for its elegant ſtructure. Here 

er each of the rivers, which meet 


is a br 


here, It lies 20 miles north-weſt of Cheſter, and 


upwards of 200 in the ſame direction from London, 


, 11, N. Long. 5, 35, W. 
RO, an earldom of Ya di 22 ſubdi- 
ieily, in 


vizon of che iſland and kingdom of 
AAL, or Azar, with the addition of Rideau, a 


ittle town belonging to the government of Tou- 
_ in France, It is ſituated on + By x ag 


ASCALON, in Paleſtine. (or the country of the 
Philiſtines) a great and noble ſea-port, by ancient 
accounts 10, by modern 12 miles to the north of 
Gaza, and known to us all by the name it bears in 
ſcripture, and in the writings of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, by whom it was had in religious ve- 
neration. - Nor. do we find any conſiderable varia» 


tion from this name, except that the Greeks ſome- 


times lengthened it into Aſcalonion. This city, 
(as alſo Gaza) is reckoned into the lot or tribe of 
Judah, and was taken by them, but not held. Its 
lituation cannot be diſputed, ſince it may be ſaid to 
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ſtand at this day, and has been often viſited. From / 


Joſephus we underſtand this city to have ſtood in a 


tified. Though we. have placed this city on the 
brink-of the ſea, and made it à ſea-port of itſelf, 
et there is a majuma given to this as well as to 
wa (See Gaza); 2 hy it — wa 

ry, cannot be preciſely. ſaid. It may, perhaps, 
have been a diſtin& part of the city next to the ſea- 
lide 3 or perhaps Aſcalon was not quite ſo cloſe 
thereto but it might require the convenience of a 
wore immediate port-town to intervene : or the 
harbour of Aſcalon might have been rendered unfit 
for the reception of ſhi ing, as was the caſe of 
Gaza; whence a — prung up of ſeeking 
lome place near, and of erecting a town there. But 
we pals theſe conjectures. Aſcalon was famous 
among the ancients. on many accounts. It was the 
birth- place of Semiramis, the Aſſy rian empreſs; and 
is noted for the place which originally produced 
the kind of onion called ſhalot, which is ſuppoſed 


from thence to have derived its name: It may ſeem } 


it firſt ſight to be a very oblique derivation ; but 


; 
5 


then the Latin af this plant is Aſcalonia, whence 6 


the French have their echalote, which we have 
eurtailed into ſhalot. It is famed alſo for its wines, 
and very remarkable for its great flight of pigeons, 
® 1.18 tor cypreſſes, and the extraordinary wells at- 
ributed to Abraham and Iſaac. This city, beſides 
the temple of Dereto, had a temple of Apollo, 
wherein Herod, the father of Antipater and grand- 

of Herod the Great (who, from his being 

a 4 0 4 


$ . 


{pacious plain, and in his ahn extremely well for- 
plac 


n 
bern in this eity, was call Herod the Aſcglon | 
esd a p It had in the firſt times or 2 
tiapity an epiſcopal ſee ; and, in the courſe of the 
holy wars, it was beaptified with a new wall and 
many fair buildings by our king Richard I. But it 
is now dwindled to almoſt nothing. The Turks. 
call it Scalano; and it is of no note, except for a 


_ Turkiſh garriſon kept in it. 


ASCANIA, ASCANIAN Lake, and ASCA- 
NIUS Ri See PHRYGIA. 5 
ASCANIA, a very ancient caſtle of Germany, 
which formerly gave title to the princes of Anhalt, 
and was the capital of the county ; about half à league 
from Aſbenſeben, which roſe out of its ruins. 
ASCENSION, an iſland, according to Hack- 
luyt, in the bay of St. Laurence, North-America, 
about 50 leagyes from Cape Breton to the north- 
welt, and 15 from the continent to the north-eaſt, 
The middle of it lies in lat, 49, N. It is a godly 
champain country, its bottom being white rocks 
and alabaſter. On the coaſt abound all ſuch trees 
as are in Nova Scotia, and it has many wild beaſts. 
He takes this ĩſland to be the ſame with Nantiſotec. 
ASCENSION-ISLAND, a barren. iſland on the 
coaſt of Africa; lying in W. Long. 17, 20. S. Lat, 
7» 5. — The following account 1s given of it bx 
Mr. Forſter ; * This iſland was 6 diſcoyered in 
1501 by Joao de Nova Galego, a Portugueſe navi 
gator, who named it Ilha de Noſſa Senhora de Con- 
ceiago. The ſame admiral, on his return to Portu- 
gal in 1502, diſcovered the iſland of St, Helena, 
which obtained that name from the day of diſcove- 
I — 07 ſeen a 1 by 2 
uquerque, on his voyage to India in 1503, an 
and then — the 2 now bears * was. 
even at that time in the ſame deſolate condition 
as at preſent. We ſent ſeveral parties on ſhore, 
who paſſed the night on the watch for turtles, 
which came to lay their eggs on the ſandx ſhores, 
The drearineſs of this iſland ſurpaſſed all the hor- 
rors of Eaſter- iſland and Terra del Fuego, even 
without the aſſiſtance of ſnow. It was a ruinou 
heap of rocks, many of which, as far as we — 
diſcern from the ſhip, ſeemed to be totally changed. 
by the fire of a volcano. Nearly in the center of 
the iſland riſes a broad white mountain of great 
height, on which we diſcerned ſome verdure by the 
help of our glaſſes, whence it has obtained. the 
name of Green Mountain. 9 
« We landed early in the morning among ſome 
rocks, the ſurf being always immenſely "yp on the 
great beach, which conſiſts of minute ſhell-ſand, 
chiefly of a ſnowy white, very deep, * intole- 
rable to the eyes when the ſun ſhines, We aſcendedt 
among heaps of black cavernous None, which, per- 
fectly reſembles the moſt common lavas of Vefu- 
vius and Iceland, and of which the broken pieces 


. 
nd 3 af; en | PIP . > non 
Te lie currents cooling very ſuddenly, may eig 
iy be imagined to produce ſuch an effect. Having 
n about 12 or 15 yards perpendicular, we 
pd ourſelves on à great level plain, of 6 or 8 


miles in circuit ; in che different corners of which 
we obſerved a large hill of an exact conical ſhape, 
and of a redith colour, ſtanding perfectly inſulated. & 
purſlane, and a ſpecies of graſs (panieum ſangui- 


Part of the plain between theſe conic hills was co- 
vered with great numbers of ſmaller hilloes, con- 
ſiſting of the ſame wild and ragged lava as that near 
the ſea, and ringing like glaſs when two pieces are 
knocked together. The ground between the heaps 
of lava was covered with a black earth, on which we 
walked very 
appear, the whole was a red earth, which was ſo 
tooſe, and in ſuch dry minute particles, that the 
wind raiſed clouds of duſt upon it. The conic hills 
_ conſiſted of a very different ſort of lava, which w 
red, ſoft, and crumbling into earth. One of theſe 
hills ſtands directly in front of the bay, and has a 
wooden croſs on its ſummit, from whence the bay 


© . is faid to take its name. Its ſides are very ſteep ; 


but a path near three quarters of a mife long winds 
- Tound' it to the ſurnmit. After 3 this 

remarkable country a little longer, we concluded, 
with a great degree of probability on our fide, that 
the plain on which we ſtood was once the crater or 
ſeat of a volcano, by the accumulation of whoſe 
_ Einders and pumice-ſtones the conic hills had been 
gradually formed : that the currents of lava which 


we now faw divided into many heaps, had perhaps 


Motel buried in freſh cinders and aſhes ; 
and the waters coming down from the interior 


mountain in the rainy ſeaſon had ſmoothened every 


thing in their way, and filled up by degrees the 
cavity of the crater. The rocky black lava was 


; the reſidence of numberleſs men-of-war birds and 


boobies, which fat on their eggs, and fuffered us 
to come cloſe to them. 

About eight in the evening, it being then quite 
dark, a ſmall veſſel came into the bay, and anchored 
directly within us. Captain Cook having hailed 
her repeatedly, received in anſwer, that ſhe was the 


Lucretia, a New-York floop, which had been at 


Sierra Leon, and was now come to catch turtles, 
in order to ſell them at the windward iſlands of. the 
Weſt Indies. A lieutenant was ſent on board, who 


learned from the maſter, that he had taken our ſhip _ 


to be a French Indiaman, and was very deſirous of 
trading with Engliſh India-ſhips, in which he was 
_difappointed by the company's regulations, who 
8 pave orders that no more of their ſhips ſhould touch 
re, on account of the contraband trade carried 

on with the Americans. He dined with our officers 


3% the next day, but on the gift at day- break left the 


Iſland.” On the zoth in the morning, we landed a 
+ fecond time; and, croſſing the plain, arrived at a 
prodigious lava- current, interſected by many chan · 


firmly; but when theſe heaps did not | 


Adſcenſionis. 
of goats feeding on it; but they wers all exceflively 


by rats or 


beat of noon, over the plain; having a ſpace 


o 
* g 
* *. 
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z nels from © to 8 yards deep, which bore firong! 


marks of being worn by vaſt torrents of water, but 


were at preſent ring; rfectly dry, the fun being in the 
northern hemiſphere. I. eg Fulle we Joins a 


ſmall quantity of ſoil confiſting of a black volcanic 
earth, mixed with ſome whitiſh particles gritty to 
the touch. Here we ſaw ſome fmall bunches of 


neum) which found ſufficient nutriment in the dry 
ſoil. Having at laſt, with great fatigue, climbed 


over this extenſive and tremendous current of lava, 
Which was much more ſolid that the heaps nearer to 


the ſea, we.came to the foot of 'the Green Moun- 
tain, which even from the ſhips place in the bay 


we had plainly diſtinguiſhed to be of a different 
nature from all the reſt of the country. = 


parts of the lava which ſurrounded it were cþyered 
with a prodigious quantity of purflane, and a kind 
of new fern (lonchices Adſcenſionis), where/ſeveral 
flocks of wild goats were feeding. The great moun- 


. tain is divided in its extremities by various clefts, 


into ſeveral bodies ; but in the centre they all run 
or and form one broad maſs of great height. 
The whole appears to confiſt of a gritty tophaceous 
lime-ftone, which has never been attacked by the 
volcano, but probably exiſted prior to its eruption; 
its ſides are covered with a kind of graſs, peculiar 
to the iſland, which Linnæus has named ariſtida 
We likewiſe obſerved ſeveral flocks 


ſhy, and ran with ſurpriſing velocity along tre- 
mendous precipices, here it was impoſſible to fol- | 
low them. The maſter of the New-York ſloop 
acquainted us, that there is a 'pring. of water on 
one. part of this mountain, which falls down a great 
precipice, and is afterwards abſorbed in the ſand. 
Iam almoſt "perſuaded, that, with a little trouble, 
Aſcenſion might ſhortly be made fit for the reſidence 
of men. The introduction of furze (ulex Euro- 


- pzus), and of a few other plants which thrive beſt 


in a parched ſoil, and are not likely to be attacked 
| ts, would ſoon have the ſame effect 
as at St. Helena. The moiſture attracted from the 
atmoſphere by the high mountains in the center of 
the iſland, would then no longer be evaporated by 
the violent action of the ſun, but collect into fu. 
lets, and gradually ſupply the whole iſland. A fol 
of graſſes would every where cover the ſurface of 
the ground, and annually increaſe the ſtratum of 
mould, till it could be planted with more uſeful 
vegetables. rde 

We returned to Croſs-bay, in 1 
more than 53 miles to traverſe, where the fun burnt 
and bliſtered our faces and necks, and heated the 
ſoil to ſuch a' degree, that our feet were likevi 
extremely ſore. . Abokt 3 o'clock we arrived at the 
water's doe; and after bathing in a _— 


- 
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among a few rocks, we made the ſignal for a hoat, 
and were taken om board. The next forenoon we 
made another ſmall excurſion, in company with 
captain Cook, towards the Green Mountain; but 
we were all of us ſo much fatigued, that we could 
not reach it. We made no new obſervations in the 
courſe of this day, the nature of the iſland being 
dreary be defcription in its outſkirts.” "6, 
ASC a lordſhip lying between the Capitanate 
of Hoff, in the principality of Culmbach, and the 
bailiwic of Wunfiedel and territory of Egar, in 
Bohemia, and the circle of Voigtland, in Saxony. 
It belongs to baron Zedwitz, and contains a market- 
town of the ſame name, and about 20 villages. 

ASCHACH, a diſtrict of the biſhopric of Wurz- 


fame name. It was taken in 1577 by the czar Iwan - 


) Livonia, in the 


A 8 


s kmd. In it is an old caſtle of the fame name, and 
fituated on the river Duna. l 1 


ASCHERUDE, or AscnEzzoD2, 2 place of 
general government of Riga, now 
fubje& to Ruſſia, with a demoliſhed caſtie of the 


Baſilides, who committed moſt unheard- ot 
eruelties upon the inhabitants. . (97 207 
ASCHERLEBEN, a fmall city belo 


ing to 
the principality of Anhalt and circle of Vous 


Saxony, in Germany. It is ſituated on the Wiper, 


between Halberſtadt and Mansfield: but it has been 
) almoſt ruined in the wars of Germany. 


burg, in which is a market- town of the fame name, þ 


having a citadel. 
AS 


HAFFENBURG, in Latin Aſchaſſembure \ 


gum, or Aſei 
in the Lower Rhine, and electorate of Mentz, in 
Germany. It is ſituated on the eaſt bank of the 
Mayne, and the Achaff, or little river which emp- 
ties itſelf into the former. It is walled, and has 
nothing very remarkable in it, except its caftle and 


hapel belonging to it, and a fine bridge of 
—_ , Liſte ” of F the fe of a biſtiop; who is knawdhe 


nine arches. The is a ſquare building, of 
red ſtone, flanked by 3 large towers, with a plat- 
form in the middle: its church, dedicated to St. 
Peter, is very large, and adorned with ſome excellent 
ſculptures. In 1202 a council was held here, for 
regulatin eccleſiaffical diſcipline, and the reforma- 
tion of the clergy. The town ftands in a fine 
ſporting country, about a league from the entrance 
into the black foreſt; and was once an imperial 
free city, though now fubject to the elector of 
Mentz. It is divided into the upper and lower 
town, In that prince's palace here it was that his 
Britannic majeſty took up his quarters, during the 
ſay of his army in theſe parts the night before the 
battle of Dettingen, in the year 1743; when, being 
attacked by the French next day, who croſſed the 
Mayne, they were repulſed ; and the king conti- 
nued his march to Hanan. Near it is a pleaſant 
vale, planted with vines and tobacco, beſides ſome 
corn, the river Mayne running along one fide of 
it Aſchaffenburg — 18 miles E. from Frankfort, 
and 30 from Mentz, in lat. 30 * Long. 9, E. 

A or AsschE, à ſmall, but free, town 
of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is 
ſituated about 8. miles from Bruflels towards the 
N. W. and 15 from Meehlin towards the S. W. 
In its ditrit are $ vi : 


- ASCHER, 2 jurifdi —— to 
diſtrict, a ſubckviſion of the dioce A Chi ana 
«A uus, uy 


CHERADE, a pariſh of Seelburg territory, 
*fubdivifion- of Semigallin, in the duchy of Cour- 


a fortified town and caſtle Y 


{ ASCOLI far Tromi, to diftinguilh it from the 
wing, anciently Aſculum Pieenum, as bei 

the capital of and z Roman colony N 
biliſſima), as Pliny calls it, a city in the marquifate 
of Ancona, and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle 
diviſion of Italy, It is ſituated on an eminence 


between the rivers Tronto and Caftettano, or the 


} confines of the Further Abruzzo. 


At preſent it is 


divided into 4 parts; hath ſtill ewo old ecaftles, a 


\ vaſt many old towers, ſar bridges, and nine 


Sociale under P 


tes. 
befides other more modern fortiſieations; with 4 
churches. and convents. It is well inhabited, and 
ſubject to 
the feat | fore 


the pope. It was anciently 
opedius, which ſhook the Romarr 


republic. It lies 40 miles S. of Ancona, in lat. 


15, 5 Z. 


N. Long. — 
ol 1 aneiently Afcutem, a 


fſmall epiſcopal ci 


of the Capitanate, belonging to 


t 
> the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy, and ſub- 


* - - 


is in the houſe of Leiva. It lies 


„„ „„ 


ject to the ſes of Bene vento. It is an inland place, 


at the foot of the Appenine mountains. In 1 


the old town was entirely deſtroyed dy an ea 
quake, and in 1410 this new one built not far fron 
its ruins, It has the title of à prineipaſtty, which 
| 30 miles W. of 
Manfredonia, in lat. 41, 16, N. Long. 16, 30, E. 
_ ASELE, or Angermanlands-Lapmark, x ſub- 
diviſion of Lapland, in Sweden. It is ſituated or 
the A land river, and is bounded on the 
E. by Angermanland ; on the N. by Umea La 


mark; on the W. by the mountains; and on the 


is opwards of 30 miles long. 
ign of king Charles XI. namely, in 1673, 
* wax made towards the better | 
of this country, The conſiderable pari the 
ſame name, whick les in it, is between 8 ant g 
miles long. Its ſoutly part is not inhabited by” 
Laps, but by peaſimts; who fertled themfelves 
there, and have been fince annexed to the Wu 
colonies, of which there are 25 in number; but 
Gafſeſe and Hellan are the oldeſt. The leaft part 
of this country is profitable, but of the moſt valua- 
ble yet even the feaſt part is cnltivated, The 


* oy Jang ; 


— 


- - chaff, and thus they make bread of it. Tbei 
principal income conſiſts of the produce of their 
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of them give no more than 3 dollars, in con ſidera- 


tion of which each poſſeſſes a diſtrict of between 


1 mile and a half, and two miles, or he may even 


take as much land as he pleaſes. In this pariſh no 


other ſeed is fown than barley; and, by reaſon of 
the very frequent miſcarriage of the crops, corn is 
very dear; wherefore the inhabitants mix their bar- 

meal with the dried and internal coloured rind 


pine trees, but for the moſt part with bran or 
Their 


cattle and their faſhery ; which laſt article almoſt 
never fails them. It is worth obſerving that the 
ſeed ſown near the colony of Hellan is at no time 
killed by the froſt, though hereabouts are ſeveral 


theſe, and eſpecially Gaffele, are equally ſur- 


'- rounded by che river as Hellars is, Among other 


inconveniencies with which the people in this coun- 
try are infeſted in ſummer, is a ſort of ſtinging fly, 
againſt which. the inhabitants can no otherwiſe de- 


fend themſelves in clear and calm weather, than by 


* 
thi 


and th 

end of it. The Laps, who inhabit, ul 
come generally. every high feſtival to church. In 
the year 17.30 ſchool 


- boors 


zearing. their faces over with a ſalve or ointment 
made 
their houſes or huts they are peſtered with ſmoke. 
By order of queen Chriſtina the church of Aſele 
was built of wood, in the year 1648; but fo 
retchedly, that it looks more like a barn than any 
aing, elſe. With regard to the large extent of this 
— and the long way which the Laps have to 


the church, divine fervice is performed only every 


other Sunday; at which time the congregation 
aſſemble on Friday evening, the Laps continuing 


till Saturday; evening in their huts near the church, 


them at the 


ts in the houſes built b 
mountains 


the 


a has been erected amon 
them, in which. are 6 Lap children, together with 


their ſchool-maſter,” who are annually maintained 


by the crown. At the yeazly fair, which is kept 
every Chriſtmas- eve near the church of Aſele, the 
Laps ſell live rein-deer, , alſo rein- deer hides and 
fleſh, birds, White fiſh,, furs,” &c.. But the Lap- 
oors fell butter, cheeſe, dried fiſh,. birds, and 
n „ 141 Io 
ASG AR, a province of Fez, in Africa, towards 

1 ovince of Haſhat. 


rica for corn, cat- 


its weſtern coaſt, ; ining to the 
This is the a ge, of all 


tle, wool, hay, and butter. Its principal cities are 
Araſch and Alcafar-quiver. _ . . AFR: 
ASH, a village of Kent, not far from Canterbury; 
with two fairs, on March-25 and September 29. 
_ _ ASHBOURN, or AsBoxn, in Wirkſworth 
hundred, in the S. W. part of the Peak of Derby- 


* 
5 a 
- 


tar, and a very fœtid kind of greaſe. In 


wel ear a peaſant pays bee in 21 dollars copper 
money; but very few of them pay ſo much: moſt | 
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4 
moraſſes: but, on the other hand, this often hap- 3 
E Gaffele, and at Noren ſtill oftener ; though 3 


its lords, is. ſituated between Preſton 
\ 100 miles from London, and 15 N. 


- tington, to whom the manor belo 


Saturday; and there are held four fairs, on Eaſter- 
y ar dur irs, — 


| A 8 
ſhire, a market-town of no great trade; but n 
for the conſiderable quantities of cheeſe it — 
and down the Trent, It borders on Staffordſhire, 
and lies eaſt of the river Dove, 10 miles from 
Derby, 9 from Utoxeter, and 108 from London. 
Its market is on Saturday, and it has a fair on the 
13th of February for — all forts, horned 
cattle, and cheeſe: alſo April 3, May 21, and 
July 5. for horſes; horned cattle, and wool ; Octo- 

r 20, November 29, for black, heayy, and other 
horſes, with horned cattle; _ 

ASHBRITTLE, a village in Somerſetſſijre, 5 
miles W. of Willingten; with a fair, on February 
25, for cattle. . | 
- -ASHBURN, a river in Suſſex ;. wherein is both 
its fountain and its mouth. See Susskx. 

ASHBURTON, a borough and market-town of 
Tingbridge hundred; 10 miles N. of Totneſs, 22 
S. W. from Exeter, and 196 W. from London. It 
is one of the 4 ſtanneries, and-is-noted for its excel- 
lent mines of copper and tin, alſo for a manufacture 


af ſerge.. Its market is on "Tueſday ;: and its fairs 
on the firſt Thurſday in March, firſt Thurſday 


2 Avguſt 10, and November 11, for cattle. 
burton, whoſe principal trade is in the woollen 
manufacture, is a great thoroughflite on the Lon- 
don road, It lies among hills, about half way be- 


tween Exeter and Plymouth. The town is govetnen 


by a portreve, annually choſen at the court of the 


lord of the manor. It has only one good, but 


pretty long ſtreet, and a handſome church, in the: 
farm of a cathedral, with a tower 91 feet high, 
which has a leaden ſpire. ln the church is a large 
chancel, with ſtalls, as in collegiate churches. It 
ſends two members to Parliament. It lies but a 


little way in from the foreſt of Dartmore. Lat. 


50, 30, N. Long. 4-15, . 
ASHBURY, a place to the weſt ward of White- 


horſe vale, in Berkſhire; betwixt which and Wan- 


is a, very Jarge camp on the brow of a hill: 
it has a ſingle ditch, and is of a quadrangular form, 
which ſhews it to be a Roman work. The rectory 


of Aſhbury is in the gift of the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells; others ſay in that of the king or the lord- 


keeper. | | 
' _ ASHBY de la Zeuch, a very conſiderable market 


town in Leiceſterſhire; ſo called from the Zouches, 
ark and the 
ire; about 
from Lei 
ceſter,, It has a large handſome church, near which 
ſtand the ruins of the earl of Huntington's caſtle, 
deſtroyed. in 1648. There is a free- ſchool here, 
with a good ſtipend, endowed by the earl of Hun- 
8. This town, 
is noted for its large manufacture of hats, in which 
ſome hundreds are employed, The market is on 


great park, on the ſkirts of Derb 


7 
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and Whit-Tueſday, for horſes, cows, and 
— Bartholomew, — the 24th of Auguſt, 
"1 dt. Simon and Jude, on the 28th of October, 
for fine young horſes, of tha largeſt and beſt breed 
in England, and cows. The ale here is excellent, 
and no ways: infevior to that of Burton ; and the 
$ne-coal-pits" of Cole- Orton are within a- mile of 
it; which, Mr. Burton ſays, burned for ſeveral 
years together in king Henry VIII.'s time, and 
could not be extinguiſhed till the matter which fed 
the fire was quite conſumed. By'the ruins of the 
earl of Huntmgton's caſtle here, it ſeems to have 
deen one of the principal in England; and king 
ames I. with all his court, lodged with the then 
earl for ſeverat days together, and the dinner was 
all the time of his ſtay ſerved up by 30 poor knights 
in gold chains and velvet gowns. It lies on the 
kirts of Derbyſhire. Here the earl of Stamford 
has a good old hunting-ſeat, called Bradgate, and a 
fine park at Grooby. The vicarage of Aſhby de 
| Zouch is in the gift of the earl of Huntington. 
Here alſo is a noted mineral ſpring, called Grifty- 
dam. Lat. 52, 40, N. Long. 1. 25, M.. 
a5HDOD, or Azotus, a city of the Philiſtines, 
hy about 12 miles north eaſterly of Aſcalon. It 
was of extraordinary fame among the ancients. It 
had an inland” fGituation, and is faid to have been 
built by one vHhο fled from the Red-ſea, who called 


ſeems, at leaſt, to be a miſtake. We hear of none 
that fled from the Red- ſea but the Edomites: and 


fortified this place is probable enough. But that 
they impoſed this name f Azatus] on it, we (ſays a 
learned critic) cannot allow; it being ve 
wy a corruption of the Hebrew name 

which was in uſe- ] 

driven out of their 2 But, to continue 
what we find concerning this city, it ſtood in a 
champain country which produced great plenty of 
corn. It held out the longeſt ſiege recorded in 
hiſtory, if it be true that Pſammeticus laboured 
29 years in the reduction of it. Here. ſtood the 
:mple of Dagon, and here was he peculiarly wor- 
ſhipped. He ſeems to have been the moſt grand, 
he moſt ancient, and moſt favourite god they had: 
to which may be added, that he ſubſiſted, perhaps, 
he longeſt o any that did not ſtraggle out of the 
_— (as we are not ſure he did); ſeeing that 
e read in I. Maccabees x. 14. that Jonathan burnt 
us temple, &c. To this god they attributed the 
vention of hread- corn, or of agriculture, as his 
Ty name imports, the word Dagon ſignifying 
read-corn, I 1s 1 

This Aſhdod of the Old Teſtament is called 
z0tus in the New; as well as in the Maccabees, 
above quoted. It lies (fays Wells) near the 
re between Gaza and Joppa, In the times that 


it after his wife, whote name was Aa. But this. 
that they, under ſome chief, may have repaired and ( 


evi- 35 
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before the Edomites were 
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Choiſtianity flouriſhed in theſe parts it was made an 
epiſcopal ſee, and continued a fair village till the 
days of St. Jerom, [ | 
ASH O 
a rivulet at the head of the Stour. It is a well- 
built and populous market - town of Chart hundred, 
in the ſouth-eaſt parts of Kent, 12 miles ſouth-weſt 
from Canterbury, and 57 S. E. from London, on 
the road to Hithe. It lies on the river Eſh, is go- 
verned by a mayor; has a large church, formerly 
collegiate : from it is a road to Canterhury, and is 
noted for a monument of a counteſs of Athol, 
erected there 400 years ago. Its market is on Sa- 
turday, and every Tueſday fortnight; and has two 
fairs, on May 6 and Avguſt 29, for horſes, 
cattle, and pedlary-wares. 
any thing not exceeding. 20 marks, and have a free 
ammo one Its * thy in the gift of the 
n and chapter of Roc „ + Lat. 51, 15, N. 
_ 45, Ki 51 | | | 
ASHFORD, a town in the county of Windham, 
in Connecticut, New-England. | 
ASHGROVE, an ifland on the north-ſide of 
Cork harbour, Ireland ; fertile, and about 6 
miles in circumference. "The land is every where 
high and ſteep, and all round it a great depth of 
water. The principal place here is — built on 
the fide of a hill, which is only inhabited by fiſher- 
men and a few cuſtom-houſe officers. 
1 ſome good houſes; and. a decent pariſh» 
cn, 


g 
# 4 


ASHILL, a village of Somerſetſhire, 5 miles eaſt _ 


of Taunton, with two fairs, on  Eaſter- Wedneſ- 
day and the firſt Wedneſday after September 8. 
ASHINGTON, 3 village of Suſſex, 10 miles 
ſouth of Horſham; with one fair on- July 10. 
ASHOVER, a village in Derby 
ſouth of Cheſterfield; with two fairs, on April 25 
and October 1 5 * p 
-. ASHTON UNDER-EINE, a village in Lan- 
caſhire 6 miles E. of Mancheſter; with two fairs on 
Auguſt 8 and December 3. 
ASHR 
fituated, with a fine park, in the pariſh of Gad 
den, Buckinghamſhire ;-and not far from Aldbury, 
in Harefordſhire, It belongs to the Duke of Bridg- - 
water. This was formerly a royal-houſe of plea» 
ſure, and where king Edward I. 


naim, a city of the Rephaims (ſays Dr. Wells), was 
in all likelihood the fame with Aſhtaroth, men- 
tioned Joſhua xiii, 12. as ane of the capital cities ol 
Og, king of Baſhan; and again, verſe 31, as given 
Moſes to the half; tribe — Manaſſeh. The word 
arnaim denotes in the Hebrew tongue two-horned, 


whence. ſome ſuppoſe this city to have been ſo 
ealled, as ſtanding upon bay hille; os bailk * as ke 


„or ESHT1SFORD, i. e, a ford over 


They hold pleas for 


* 


nere are 


ire, 6 miles 


DGE, an ancient manſion-houſe, a 


a parliament in 
the 1 - 27 of his _ 1 TR 
- - ASHTAROTH-KERNAIN, Karnaim, or Car- 
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reſemble to horns 1 but it ſeems more probable, 


worſhipped in e times and parts, (as appears 


dom Judges. 1 r- xi. 5,) and that by 
; r moon, ſo by Car- ( 


main is denoted the uſual way of picturing the 
moan. with two horns. And it is. very probable, 


that from the worſhip paid there to this idol the 
Aſhtaroth- 


place came to be denoted by the name of 


Carnaim, or ſimply. Carnaim, as I. Maccabees xii. 
21, 26. And, agreeably hereto, Jerom tells us, 


it was called 


| rable town, lying 6 miles from Adra or Edrew, 
and that chere was {hewn the-houſe were Job dwelt. 


Carnea in his tune, and was a con- 


But as to the name of this city, Dr. Patrick ob- 
© ferves, it may be as well ſuppoſed that it was thus 
denominated from its being built in the ſhape-of a 


_ ASHWELL, a village of Hartfordſhire, not far 


from Coldecot, on the head of the Rhee, and near 
the borders of Cambridgeſhire ; which breaks out 


8 2 the Caſtra Ex- 
pl m of the Romans. It is called Arbury- 


juſt ſuch a bottom under à hill, as the Lis or 


Thats 4909 Wh 
- mentions this village as [Ougn, . 
| . d a market: and ancientiy 8 
irs: At half a mile 8 diftance S. of this ſource of 


the Rhee, is a ſpot of ground taken in by a vallum, 


banks. But 


though Caniden takes this to be a 


D - Roman vi and ſome-of their coins have been 
: — 2 it wants ſeveral particulars to con- 
tüte it a Roman eaſtrum. The vicarage of Alu- 


been built. The chu 
fome chancel, 'three large 


. 
- 
* 


welt is in the 


xife of the biſhop of London. Ath- 


well-keld, in the neighbourhood, . affords a ſtone- 
au belt 1 which welk ol the churches on this 


-. 


which the terraqueous globe is. c vided; 
and — and Africa in tis ex tent 


e the fertility of ts en the del 


=_ — _ _ 8 KY _ - — — — — CY _- — OY EY - 


AS 


| © fheraceof matkind was to ſpring. Aſia ; 
- that as Aſhtaroth [or Aſtarte] was an idol much 4 became again 


the nurſery of the world after the deluge, 
the —— boo of Noah diſperſed — 


J. lonies into all the other parts of the globe. It wy 


in Aſia that God placed his once-favourite people 
the Hebrews, whom he enlightened by revelations 
delivered by the prophets, and to whom he gave the 
oracles of truth. It was here that the great any 
merciful work of our redemption was accompliſhel 
by his divine ſon ; and it was from hence that the 
light of his glorious Goſpel was carried with ama. 
ing rapidity into-all known nations by his diſciple 
and followers. Here the farſt iftian churches 


were founded, and the Chriſtian faith miraculou. 


ly propagated and waterid with the blood of innu. 
merable martyrs. It was in Aſia that the firſt edi. 
faces were reared, and the firſt empires founded, 
while the other parts of the globe were inhabits | 
only by wild animals, On all theſe accounts, thi 
quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt ; but it 
muſt be owned that a great change hath happened 
in that part of it called Turky, which hath Jof 
much of its ancient ſplendour, and from the mot 
populous and beſt cultivated ſpot in Aſia is become 
a, wild uncultivated deſart. The other parts d 
Aſia. continue much in their former condition, the 
foil being as remarkable for its fertility as moſt of 


5 the inhabitants for their indolence, effeminacy, ad 


— — — =y R 


luxury. This effemi is chiefly owing to the 
— of the — — packet 
heightened by cuſtom and education; and the 
ſymptoms of it are-more or leis viſible as the ſer 
ral nations are ſeated nearer to or farther from the 
north. Henre the Tartars, who live near the (ans 
pro ies” as brave, , Rirong, and vi- 
gorous as any European nation. at is wanting 
m the — of their bodies among the Chi 
neſe. Indians, and all the inhabitants of the 
more regions, is in great meaſure made 


up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and n- 


of Bedfordſhire have ( 


genuity- in various kinds of workmanſhip, which 
our moſt ſkilful mechanics have in vain endea 


$ to imitate,” | 


This vaſt extent of territory was ſuccefiref 


the Aſſyrians th 
; but the 1. 


in ancient times 


menſe regions of India and China were little ku 


to Alexander or thi 'conquerors of the ancien 
world. Upon the decline of theſe empires g 
part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Koman arms; 1 


ſamic Q aſtertrarla, in the middle the ſucceſſors d 


of its its and dot tons. It was in ; 
-  wiſeC reato r p tod the 
| ed the 


1 
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fieſtman 


# lane 


Mahomet, or, as they were called, Saracen 
founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in Europe, 2 797 
extenſive empire than that of Cyrus, Alexander & 
even the Reman when in ĩts height of power. The 
** 1 IE with the death of Tan 

; and the Turks, conquerors on every fide, od 
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Rill enjoy. Beſides the countries poſſeſſed by the 
Turks and Ruſſians, Afia contains at preſent three 
werful empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the 
Berſian, upon which the leſſer kingdoms and ſove- 
reignties of Aſia generally depend. The prevail- 
ine form of government in this diviſion of the 
lobe is abſolute monarchy. If any of them can 
be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of liberty, it is the wan- 
dering tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of 
the Aſiatic nations, when the Dutch firſt came 
among them, could not conceive how it was poſh- 
ble for any people to live under any other form of 
overnment than that of a deſpotic monarchy. 
Turky, Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary, and part of 
India profeſs Mahometiſm. The Perſian and In- 
Jian Mahometans are of the ſect of Hali, and the 
others that of Omar; but both own. Mahomet for 
their lawgiver, and the Koran for their rule of faith 
ind life. In the other parts of Tartary, India, Chi- 
na, Japan, and the Aſiatie iſlands, they are general- 
ly heathens and idolators. Jews are to be found 
every where in Aſia. Chriſtianity, though planted 
here with wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and 
primitive fathers, ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe by 
the conqueſts of the Saracens, and afterwards of 
the Turks. Incredible indeed have been the ha- 
zards, perils, and ſufferings of popiſh miſſionaries, 
to propagate their doctrines in the moſt diſtant re- 
gions, and among the groſſeſt idolators ; but their 
labours have hitherto failed of ſucceſs, owing, in a 
t meaſure, to the avarice and * op of the 
uropeans, who reſort thither in ſearch of wealth 
and dominion. 
The principal —. 8 
modern Greek, the Tur 


ſpoken in Aſia are the 
iſh, the Ruſſian, the Tar- 


Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European lan- 
Suse are alſo ſpoken upon the coaſts of India and 
ina. 

The continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 
and 180 s of eaſt longitude, and between the 
equator and 80 degrees of north latitude. It is 
about 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanels on 
the weſt to the eaſtern ſhore of Tartary ; and about 
4380 miles in breadth, from the moſt ſouthern part 
of Malacca to the moſt northern cape of Nova 


* Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on 
J te north; on the weſt it is ſeparated from Africa 
1 by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant or 


Mediterranean, the ' Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 
the ſea of Marmora, the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, 
the river Don, and a line drawn from it to the river 
Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which 
falls into the Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt it is 
bounded by the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, which 
ſeparates it from America; and on the ſouth by the 
Indian Ocean; ſo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by 
You. I—No. 15. 


tarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Malayan, the 
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the ſea. The principal regions which divide this 


country are as follow. 


Diſt. & Bear. 


| Nations. « | Bren. | Chief Cities. fem Lood 


S | [Auſſian The bound Tobolſki - 2160 N. E. 
« J [Chineſe of theſeparts|Chynian < 4480 N. E. 
F I [Mogulecan ire unlimit- [Tibet - [3780 E. 
* | lndependant Jed. Samarcand - + [2800 E. 


ina + 11440 | rz6o[Pekin - 44320 8. E. 


— 


[Mogul Emp. zo | r5o0[Delly - 3720 8. E. 


vai. = » [2000 | r000|Siam or Peru - [5040 S. E. 


[Perſia = = [1300 | rroo[iſpahan - 2460 8. E. 


— 


[Part of Arabiaſr3os | 1260[Mecca - - [2640 8. E. 


| Syria - | 270 | 16o|Aleppo - 1860 8. E. 


S Holy Land - | 210 90 eruſalem . jt920'S. E. 
2 } |Natolia - - | 740 | 308|Burſa or Smyrna 1440 8. E. 
* 

E | [Diarbic or 

& | [Meſopotamia J | 3roſBagdat =, » pave 8. E. 


Turcomania | 360 | goofErzerum - 1860 S. E. 


— 


Ulccorgia - - | * *| + *[Teflis  - - [1920 E. 
The Aſiatic iſlands are, on the coaſts of Alla 
and in the Meditteranean, Cyprus, Rhodes, Leſ- 
bos or Mytelene, Chios or Scio, Samos, Coos or 
Lango, and a few others of leſs note. 
Thoſe in the Indian ocean, and eaſtern ocean, are, 


INands. Ch ief towns, 
The Japaneſe iſles  — — Jeddo 
The Ladrones — — Guam 
Formoſa — — — Tai-ouan-fon 
The Philippines — — Manilla 


The Molucca, or Clove iſles, Victoria fort 
The Banda, or Nutmeg ifles, Lantor 


Amboyna {| ſurroundingthey Amboyna 
Celebes { Molucca and þ Ma 
Gilolo, &c. Banda iſles Gilolo 


Borneo — Borneo, Caytongee 
The Sunda ifles { Sumatra — Achen, Bencoolen 
Tara, &c. Batavia, Bantam 
The Andaman and Nicobar iſles Andaman, Nicobar 
Ceylon — — Candy 
The Maldives —— — Caridon 
Bombay —— — Bomba 
The Kurile iſles, and thoſe in the ſea of Lamſebatks, 


lately diſcovered by the Ruſſians. 


The ifles in the Pacific ocean, and South ſea, 
either diſcovered or explored by the late circum- 
navigators, viz. New Zealand, New Holland, New 
Britain, The Friendly Ifles, Society Iſles, New 
Hehrides, &c. &c. | 2 

ASIA MINOR, corruptly Natolia, a province 
of Aſiatic Turky. See ANATOLIA, and As 1A, 
in the laſt article. 
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. ASITIO. See Ass1s10. n 71 N 8 
ASINARA, a ſmall iſland, ſituated near, and 
to the W. of that of Sardinia, in_the upper divi- 
ſion of Italy. It is now called Zanara, and anciently 
Hercules's iſland. It ſtretches northward; and is 
28 miles in circuit, belonging to the town of Saſ- 
ſari, from which it is 15 miles to the N. It has a 
good caſtle, and near this iſland the Genoeſe were 
defeated by the Aragonians, in a ſea- fight, anno 


1409. 
ASINDUM, or ME DIN A S1DONTA, a town of 


Andaluſia, in Spain. It gives title of duke to the. 


family of the Guſmans. It ſtands upon a hill be- 
tween Cadiz and Munda, about 17 miles S. of 
Seville. | | 
ASKEATON, or As&REAToN, a little town 
belonging to the county of Limerick and province 
of Munter, in Ireland. It lies on the Shannon, 
and ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. 
ASKERSUND, an inland-town of Eaſt Nerike, 
in the province of this laſt name, belonging to Swe- 
den Proper. It is ſmall, and ſituated on the moſt 
northern extremity of the Wetter-lake, near the 
mountains of Leerbeck and Snaflung. It has a 
haven, -and drives a good trade in corn, nails, and 
tobacco. It holds the 6oth place in the order of 
the general diet, 
- AS-KLOSTER, anciently a convent of North 
Holland, in the prevince of the latter name, be- 
longing to South Gothland, in Sweden. It was 
founded in the year 1165. But at preſent it is a 
conſiderable ſeat belonging to a gentleman. 
ASKREATON. See A$KEATON. 
ASKRIG, an inconſiderable market-town in the 
North Riding of Yorkſhire. It lies about 175 
miles from London, has a market on Thurſdays ; 


* 


* 


and two fairs, May 11, and firſt Thurſday in June. 


ASLING, or ]Es$EN1ZE, a market-town near 
the river Sau, in the duchy of Carniola, belonging 
to the ſeigniory of Weiſſenfels. Here is dug a fine 
marble, and in the neighbourhood are the batteries 
of Sava, or the Sau, with the lead furnaces, in 
which iron and ſteel are ſmelted and worked. 


_ ASLO... See Ors ro. * 


ASMER, or AD$MERE, the principal town o 
à province of the ſame name in India, on this {ide 

the Ganges, in Aſia. Some make Bando the 
capital ; but both ſeem to be different names for 
the ſame province and town, According to our 
maps it is ſituated at the ſource of the Padder. The- 
venot fays, that Aſmer is now only of a moderate 
kze ; though by the ruins of ſeveral palaces, and 
16 reſeryoirs of water, it appears to have been for- 
merly much larger. Its gates are of a remarkable 
height and 2 and the houſes are of ſtone. 
It has beautiful moſques, and a mauſoleum, in 
which ſeveral of their kings are buried. Near this 
is a large tower 170 ſteps high, and decorated with 


ine gates and windows. The town, adds Theyez 


Dover in England. The town is fortified with 
towers, and ſurrounded with walls between 6 and 
7 leagues in circuit, and a foſſe. 


men, to whom travellers pay three-pence a meal 


In the year 1164 it was founded for Augulline 


a territory belonging to the repu 
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not, is ſituated at the foot of an inacceflible and 
high hill, on which ſtands a caſtle, like that of 


Up the hill to 
the caſtle is a winding road about a league in length, 
In Aſmer, among others, is the tomb of a Maho- 
metan faint, called Cogeamundi, richly adorned, 
illuminated with lamps, and reſorted to by Pilgrims 
from all parts, particularly by ſuch as want chil. 
dren, King Eckbar made a pilgrimage to it on 
foot from Agra, which is a diſtance of about 200 
miles. He, it is ſaid, ordered a ſtone to be fixed 
at every mile's end to reſt on; and that, haying 
obtained children by means of this piece of deyo- 
tion, he built a ſtately palace at Sicare, which he 
called Fettipore, 

On the road between Agra and Aſmer, ays 
Ogilby, are inns, at every 25 miles, kept by wo 


both for man and horſe; and that at every 10 miles 
are handſome houſes built by Eckbar for his women, 
whilſt he made the above-mentioned pilgrimage. 
In a ſpacious palace here, the mogul often reſides, 
and near it is a curious grotto cut out of the rock, 
This town lies between the river Indus and the 
province of Delli. 

. ASMIND, or rather AsMiZD, an old and cele- 
brated convent of Skivehuus Aiſtrict, belonging to 
the biſhopric of Wiburg in North Jutland, Den- 
mark. It is ſituated directly oppoſite to the town 
of Wiburg, on the further ſide of Aſmind-lake. 


monks ; but at preſent it is a royal fief. 

. ASOLA, or AzOLA, a town in the Breſciano, 
blic of Venice, in 

Upper Italy. It is fituated on the river Chieſe, 

and was anciently a fortified place. 

ASOLO, a caſtle or feat in the territory of Tre- 
viſo, and marquiſate of Trevigiana, belonging to 
the republic of Venice, in Upper Italy. ; 

AZOPH, Azor, or Asow, with Woronez, 8 


9 Wy op a. Rf. a>. 8X a On 


my 


one of the governments in European Ruſſia. Of * 
the ſame name is its capital; or, as the Turks pro- W 
nounce it, Azac or Adzack ; which many ſoon after tr 
ſo corrupted, as to write it Oſow, then Kaſak and oe 
Kaſawa. The name of Aſow ſeems to have been Ri 
given this town from the Polowtzi prince Aſup, ot Pu 
Agjup, or ſome ſuch word in that country lan- tre 
guage; for, in the 113th and 12th century, tlis to 
town and country were in the poſſeſſion of the Po- ſit 
lowtzi; but about that period the place was deſtroyed and 
by the Ruſſians, However, from that time, theſe the 
laſt retained the name of Azow. of 

About the beginning of the 13th — che Ge. fub 
noeſe became maſters of this town, and called 4 
Tana; from them it appears to have been taken ip; 

s afterwards 


A s. 
afterwards by the Tartars, who being a powerful 
ople in theſe parts, an Aſow coin is ſtill extant, 
on which is to be ſeen the name of the chan Tacta- 
myſs. From the Genoele the town came under the 
dominion of the Turks; when it loſt its former 
profitable trade, which had been conſiderable, and 
was reduced to a village. In the year 1637 the 
Coffacs took it, and in 1641 they defended it againſt 
the Turks; but theſe blew it up and burnt it in the 
following year. Upon this the Turks rebuiit-the 
place, and in 1672 they ſtrongly fortified it; at 
which Ruſſia took umbrage. The late czar Peter 
the Great marched, in the year 1695, with a great 
army to beſiege Aſoph ; but having no. fleet at that 
time to prevent the Turks from throwing freſh ſup- 
plies continually into the town by fea, he was 
obliged to turn the liege into a blockade; yet he 
tool: the two ſtrong towers before the town. But 
having employed Venetians and others to build 
him veſſels at Veronis, and finding theſe in a con- 
dition to fall down the river Don, he went the next 
year a ſecond time againſt Aſoph, and behaved very 
bravely on board his own fleet: for having by ſtra- 
tagem drawn the "Turks a little up the river, who 
came by the way of the Black Sea with ſupplies of 
men and proviſions for the town, he fell upon 
them, took and ſunk ſeveral of their veſſels ; and, 
upon their making a ſecond attempt, he beat them 
back over the ſand-bar, which lies near Aſoph. 
So that the enemy being diſappointed of the relief 
they expected, and every way diſtreſſed by the 
vigorous attacks of the Ruſſians, were obliged to 
furrender, and march out of the place without 
their arms. The czar cauſed it to be better forti- 
hed after the modern taſte, with counterſcarps, 
covert-ways, half-moons, &c. But as his principal 
deſign in taking this place was to open a paſſage for 
trade into the Black fea, and thence to Conſtanti- 
nople and the Meditterranean, his next care was to 
make a convenient harbour. At the mouth of the 
river Miens (where the Turkiſh ſhips uſed to 
anchor) ſome leagues weſtward from Azoph, having 
15 or 16 feet at low-water, and a cape with 12 feet 
water, w 7 a hard gravelly bottom, he built a fortreſs 
with five baſtions, and a city which he called Pe- 
trarchina Tuba. But in the year 1711 Aſoph was 
ceded to the Turks by the peace of Prutſch. The 
Ruſſians indeed took it again in the year 1736, and 
put it in a good condition of defence; but by the 
treaty of Belgrade in 1739 they were again obliged 
to demoliſh its fortifications entirely. Aſoph is 
ſituated on the $. ſhore of the river Don, the 
ancient Tanais, near its mouth, and a little E. of 
the Paulus Mceotis, or ſea of Aſoph, on the frontiers 
of Ruſha, towards Turky, the place being ſtill 
ſubject to the former. Lat. 47, 15, N. Long. 44 E. 
ASPA, a town of Parthia, (Ptolemy); now 
Wpahan, (Holſtenius). In Ptolemy the latitude 
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. ſeems to agree, being 33; but whether the longitude 


does, is a queſtion. E. Long. 51. Lat. 32, 30. 

ASPE, a ſmall place of Valencia, a province of 
Spain. Beſides this, Buſching has the valley of 
Aipe, belonging to the provincial bailiwic of Ole- 
ron, belonging to the principality of Bearn, in the 
government, of that name, and Navarre, in France. 
Its principal place is Acous. In this valley are 
ſeveral cold mineral- ſprings, among which is that 
of Eſcot. | 


ASPENAS, a conſiderable ſeat of Weſtmanland 


juriſdiction, belonging to Uplandia, a province of 
Sweden Proper. 

ASPENDUS, an inland-town of Pamphylia, a 
ſubdiviſion of Caramania, in Aſia Minor, belong- 
ing to Aſiatic Turky. It was the capital of the 
province under the Romans; being ſituated partly 
on a high rock, and partly at the foot of it, and 
croſſed by the river Eurymedon, or, according to 
others, the Cataractus. EMT, 

ASPEREN, a ſmall walled-town of Holland, 
one of the Seven United Provinces. It is ſituated 
two miles above Hoekelen. It belongs to the family 
of the Boetſelaars, and is noted for giving birth to 
ſeveral eminent divines. 

ASPEROSA, a town of Turky in Europe; it 
is a biſhop's ſee, ſituated on the coaſt of the Archi- 

elago. E. long. 25, 20. N. lat. 40, 58. Loo 

ASPEY TIA, a ſmall town of Guipuzcoa, x 
ſubdiviſion of Biſcay, in Spain, ſituated on the 
river Viola, in a delightful valley ; near which lie 
the diſtricts Loyola and Onis, that belonged to St. 
Ignatius, founder of the order of Jeſuits, Lat. 
43, 20, N. Long. 2, 22, W. | 

ASPHALTITES, or Dead Sea. See DEA PD SEA. 

ASPREMONT. See Ar RIMovr. 
. ASPRES LES VAYNES, a little town of Ga- 
pencois, a ſubdiviſion of the Upper Delphinate, in 
the government of Dauphine, in France. It is 
ſituated between high mountains. 

ASPRONISI, anciently Theraſia, an iſland in 
the harbour near Apanormia, or now Megali Cam- 
mini, on the iſland of Santorin, in the Mediter- 
ranean. It has the name of Aſproniſi from the 
white colour of its earth: it roſe out of the ſea in 
the firſt century after the birth of Chriſt. 

ASSANCALA, a ſtrong town in Armenia, near 
the river Arras, in the road between Erzerum and 
Erivan, and noted for its hot baths. It ſtands on a 
high hill; the walls are built in a ſpiral line all 
round the rock, and ſtrengthened with ſtrong towers. 
The ditches are about two fathoms over, cut out 
of hard rock. Long. 41, 30, E. Lat. 39, 46, N. 

. ASSANCHIFY, a town of Aſia, in Diarbekir, 
on the Tigris. Long. 42, 30, E. Lat. 37, 20, N. 

ASSASSINS, a tribe or clan in Syria, called alſo 
Iſmaelians and Bataniſts. Theſe people probably 
owed their origin to the Karmatians, a famous he- 

2 recital 
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retical ſect among the Maliometans, who ſettled in 9 magnimĩty unknown to others. Henry, count ot 


Perſia about the year 1099, whence, in proceſs of 
time, they ſent a colony into Syria, where they 


became poſſeſſed of a conſiderable tract of land a- 


mong the mountains of Lebanon, ay ohms itſelf 


from the neighbourhood of Antioch to Damaſcus. 


The firit chief and legiſlator of this remarkable 
tribe, appears to have been Haſſan Sabah, a ſubtle 
impoſtor, who, by his artifices, made fanatical and 
implicit ſlaves of his ſubjects. Their religion was 
compounded of that of the Magi, the Jews, the 


Chriſtians, and the Mahommetans : but the capital 


and Jews, every nation and 
dreaded 


| * It is known, 


article of their creed was to believe that the Holy 
Ghoſt reſided in their chief; that his orders pro- 
ceeded from God himſelf, and were real declarations 
of his divine pleaſure. To this monarch the o- 
rientals gave the name of Scheik: but he is better 
known in Europe by the name of the Old Man of 
the Mountain. His dignity, inſtead of being here- 
ditary, was confirmed by election: where merit, 
that is, a ſaperior multiplicity and enormity of 
crimes, was the moſt effectual recommendation to 
a majority of ſuffrages. | ; | 
This chief, from his exalted reſidence on the 
ſummit of mount Lebanon, like a vindictive deity, 
with the thunderbolt in his hand, ſent inevitable 
death to all quarters of the world; ſo that from one 
end of the earth to the other, Khalifs, Emperors, 
Sultans, Kings, Princes, Chriſtians, Mahometans, 
| people, execrated and 
his ſanguinary power, Hom the ſtrokes of 
which there was no ſecurity. At the leaſt ſug- 
geſtion or whiſper that he had threatened the death 
of any potentate, all immediately doubled their 
guards, and took _ other precaution in their 
that Philip Auguſtus, king of 
rance, on a premature advice that the Scheik in- 
tended to have him aſſaſſinated, inſtituted a new 
body-guard of men, diſtinguiſhed for their —_—_ 
and eourage, called Sergens d'Armes, with brafs 
clubs, bows and arrows ; and he himſelf never ap- 
red without a club, fortified either with iron or 
old. Moſt ſovereigus paid ſecretly a penſion to 
the Scheik, however ſcandalous and derogatory it 
might be to the luſter of majeſty, for the ſafety of 
their perſons. The Knights-templars alone dared 


to defy his ſecret machinations and open force. 


Indeed they were a permanent diſperſed body, not 


to be cut off by maſſacres or aſſaſſinations. 


% 


This barbarous prince was furniſhed with re- 
ſources unknown to all other monarchs, even to the 
moſt abſolute deſpotic tyrant. His ſubjects would 


proſtrate themſelves at the foot of his throne, re- 


queſting to die by his hand or order, as a favour by 
which they were fure of paſſing into paradiſe. On 
them if danger made any impreſſion, it was an emu- 


lation to preſs forward; and if taken in any enter- 
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priſe, they went to 4he place of execution with a 


difficulty of ſtabbing any prince, even on his throne; 


theſe wretches dealt about their fruitleſs blows # 
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Champaigne, who married Iſabella, daughter of 
Amaury king of Jeruſalem, paſſing over part of the 
territory of the Aſſaſſins in his way to Syria, and 
talking highly of his power, their chief came to 
meet him, Are your ſubjects (ſaid the old man of 
the mountain) as ready in their ſubmiſſion as mine? 
and, without ſtaying for an anſwer, made a fign 
with his hand, when ten young men in white, who 
were ſtanding on an adjacent tower, inſtantly threy 
themſelves down. On another occaſion, ſultan 
Malek-Shah ſummoning the Scheik to ſubmit him. 
ſelf to his government, and threatening him with 
the power of his arms, ſhould he heſitate to com: 
ply; the latter, very compoſedly turning himſelf 
towards his guards, faid to one of them, . Draw 
your dagger, and plunge it into your breaſt ;” and to 
another, * Throw yourſelf headlong from yonder 
rock.“ His orders were no ſooner uttered, than 
they were joyfully obeyed : and all the anſwer he 
deigned to give the ſultan's envoy was, Away to 
thy maſter, and let him know I have many thou- 
fand ſubjects of the ſame diſpoſition.” Men ſo 
ready to deſtroy themſelves were equally alert and 
reſolute in being the miniſters of death to others, 
At the command of their ſovereign they made no 


SD as AD 


and being well verſed in the different dialects, they 
conformed to the drefs and even the external reli- 
gion of the country, that they might with leſs diff 
culty ſtrike the fatal blow required by their chief. 
With the Saracens they were Mahometans ; with 
the Franks, Chriſtians; in one place they joined 
with the Mamaluks; in another, with the eccle- 
ſiaſtics or religious; and under this diſguiſe ſeized 
the firſt opportunity of executing their ſanguinary 
commiſſion. Of this we meet with an inſtance in 
the hiſtory of Saladin, while he was beſieging Ma- 
bedge, the celebrated hieropolis of antiquity, Being 
one day with a few attendants, and they at ſome 
diſtance, reconnoitring the place for the better dif- 
poſition of the attack, a man ruſhed on him with a 
dagger in his hand, and wounded him in the head; 
but the ſultan, as he was endeavouring to repeat his 
ſtroke, wreſted the dagget from him, and, after 
receivitig ſeveral wounds, laid him dead at his feet. 
Before the ſultan had well recovered himſelf, 2 
ſecond encountered him to finiſh the treachery of 
the former; but he met with the ſame fate: he wa 
ſucceeded with equal fury by a third, who alſo fel 
by the hand of that magnanimous prince, whom be 
was ſent to aſſaſſinate. And it was obſerved, that 
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they lay in the agonies of death. With ſuch rap- 
dity was this tranſacted, that it was over belore 
Saladin's guards could come to his aſſiſtance. He 
retired to his tent, and in great perturbation throw 
ing himſelf on his ſopha, ordered his eat” 
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take a ſtrict view of his honſehold, and to caſhier 
all ſuſpected perſons ; at the ſame time aſking with 

t eagerneſs, * Of whom have I deſerved ſuch 
treacherous uſage ?” But it afterwards appeared, 
that theſe villains had been ſent by the old man of 
the mountain; of whom the the vizir Kamſchlegin 
had purchaſed the murder of Saladin, to free himſelf 
from ſo great a warrior, whom he could not meet 
in the field. To animate them in their frantic obe- 
dience, the Scheik, before their departure on ſuch 
attempts, uſed to give them a ſmall foretaſte of ſome 
of the delights which he aſſured them would be 


their recompence in paradiſe. Delicious ſoporific 


drinks were given them ; and, while they lay aſleep, 
they were carried into beautiful 2 ens, where 
every allurement invited their ſenſes to the moſt 
exquiſite gratifications. From theſe ſeats of vo- 
luptuouſndſs, inflamed with liquor and enthuſiaſtic 
views of perpetual enjoyments, they ſallied forth 
to perform aſſaſſinations of the blackeſt dye. 
is people once had, or at leaſt they feigned to 
have, an intention of embracing the Chriſtian reli- 
gion! They reigned a long time ih Perſia, and on 
mount Lebanon. Hulaku, a khan of the mogul 
Tartars, in the year 655 of the hegira, or 1254 of 
the Chriſtian æra, entered their country and diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of ſeveral places; but it was not till the 
year 1272 that they were totally conquered. This 
—— was — to _ conduct 2 _ 
pidity of the tian forces, ſent againſt them by 
the foltan Nu It has, however, been thought 
that the Druſes, who ſtill reſide among the emi- 
nences of mount Lebanon, and whoſe religion and 
cuſtoms are ſo little known, are a remnant of thoſe 
arians. 
ASSEBURG, (New) a bailiwic formed out of 
2 manor in the county of Mansfield, 0 to 
the family of Buſch, of whom king Frederick Wil- 
liam bought it, and gave it to prince Auguſtus 
Ferdinand: The caſtle ſtands on a hill, not far 
from Mansfield, but is fallen to decay; for which 
reaſon the ſeat of the bailiwic has been removed to 
the village of Mollendorf, or Muhllendorf. 
 ASSEEN, a place 15 miles from the city of 
Gomrom, or Bender Abah, in Farfiſtan, a province 
of Perſia, from which freſh water is fetched by 
land on camels” backs for people of quality ; the 
water of Naban, which is three miles off, not being 
accounted wholeſome. | 
ASSEM, an iſland near the Cape of Good Hope, 
doe leagues 8. by W. from Saldania-bay, and 11 


leagues N. W. by N. from the entrance of the bay 


at the Cape. The iſle of Aſſem is much lower land 
than iſle Robben, which is near it; it ſhews break- 
ers, which run out near half a 1 into the ſea : 
the anchorage is on the ſide next the main land. 
ASSEN, a ſmali city belonging to the county of 
t, towards the north of the province of Over- 
Var. I.— No. 15. 


« 


buildings. The large 
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Tel, in the United Provinces. It has a court of 


judicature. 

ASSENHEIM, a ſmall town in the principality. 
of Solms, having a caſtle ſituated at the — of 
the Nidda and Welter; which belongs to Solms 
Rondleheim, and was fitted up elegantly for a reſi- 
dence in 1696. Some parts of the town belong to 
Hanau and Iſenburg-Wachterſbach. 

ASSENS, a diſtrict belonging to the dioceſe of 
Funen, in Denmark. It contains Boog-territory, 
to which belong 21 country-pariſhes, and 10 gen- 
tlemen's ſeats. It takes its name 

ASSENS, or As$NEs, i. e. holy promontory ; in 
Latin Aſſenum, or Aſneſum, a town on the Little 
Belt, and ſouth-weſt coaſt of Funeneifland, oppoſite 
to Haderſleben, in the duchy of Slefwick. It was 
anciently a flouriſhing place, In the war of 1535 
its walls were levelled, and the town plundered ; 
but in 1628 it was ſurrounded a-new with a ram- 
part and fofle, of which not a veſtige is now to be 
ſeen. The houſes here are for the moſt part mean 
church of Aſſens is ſaid to 
have been erected in 1486, and the following years. 
Before the reformation here was a large Franciſcan 
convent. The harbour indeed is but indifferent 
yet from hence are exported great quantities of 
. and other country commodities. The uſual 

y over the Little Belt from this place towards 
3 in the bailiwic of Haderſleben, is 
about two miles. | 
In is king Chriſtian III. or his army, com- 

by Jobn Rautzaw, ſays the aphical 

Syſtem, defeated that commanded by Chriſtopher, 

earl of Oldenburg, together with all his dependents, 

and killed Guſtavus Troll, archbiſhop of Upfal. 

Afterwards Rautzaw levelled this town with the 

| 060g It lies about 11 miles from Odenſee to the 
- ASSEM. See AEN. 

ASSENIPOLIS, or Assos, a lake, from 
which the natives of Canada ſay the river of St. 
Lawrence riſes. 

ASSERIGE, a ſmall plate of the Farther A- 
bruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples and lower divi- 
ſton of Italy. 

ASSHAFFENBURG, (fee AsCHAPFENBURGY 
anciently known by the name of Aſfiburgium, lies 
on the Mayne, and Aſchaff, a little river which 


| empties itſelf into the former, in the county of 


Hanau, in — 
ASSIENTO-LATACUNGA, the firſt juriſdic- 
tion to the ſouthward of that of Quito. e word 
Aſſiento implies a place leſs than a town, but la 
than a village. It is fituated in a wide plain, 
having on the eaſt-ſide the eaſtern cordillera of the 
Andes, and at a ſmall diftance from its foot ſtands 
Latacunga. On its weſt-fide is a river, which, 
though fometimes fordable, upon any increaſe of 
4 C ; 
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AsSINIPOILS, a band of Indians, inhabiting 
the borders of Lake Winnepeek, N. America, and 


biting the foreſts of * 
* ASSIZE, Ass1s1, ot Assis ro, anciently Aſſi- 
Gum, or towp of Ombria, ſituated in the duchy of / 


Spoleto, and middle diviſion of Italy; it is the 3 
> and forcing them up b bearers. 


A'S 


the waters, muſt be paſſed ovet the bridge. This 
Aſſiento is large and regular, the ſtreets broad and 
ſtraight, the houſes of ſtone, arched, and well-con- 
trived; but, on account of the dangerous conſe- 
quences ſo often reſulting from earthquakes, with- 
out any ſtories in them: this precaution was occa- 
fioned by a dreadful deſtruction of all the buildings, 
June '20, 1698,- This ſhock was general over all 


Quito, Out of 600 ſtone-houſes, the number of 


which Aſſiento then conſiſted, only a part of one, 
and the church of the Jeſuits, were left ſtanding; 


and even theſe were ſo much damaged that there 
was a neceſſity for pulling them down. But the 


greateſt misfortune was, that moſt of the inhabi- 
tants were buried under the ruins, the earthquake 


beginning at one in the morning, the ſhocks of . 
which continued at ſhort intervals the greateſt part 


of the day. The ſtone of which the houſes and 


churches are built is a ſort af pumice or ſpongy *3 


ſtone, ejected from volcanoes, inexhauſtible quarries 
of it being found in the - neighbourhood. This 
ſtone is ſo light that it will float · in water, and, on 
account of their poroſity,, the lime cements the 
different pieces very cloſely: ſo that now the 
houſes can ſupport themſelves much better than 
before the earthquake. Lat. o, 55, 14, 8. Long. 


ASSINCEIRO, a mean place belonging to Tho- 


mar, a diſtrict of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It con- 


tains 500 inhabitants. 


are a revolted tribe of the Naudoweſſies; having 


ſeparated themſelves from their countrymen, en 


account of ſome real or imaginary grievances, (the 
Indians in general being very tenacious of their 
liberty) wy 

their eaſe; as the land they now inkabit being far- 
ther north, and not ſo fertile as thoſe they left. 
See NaupDoweEssIEs. | 
_ ASSINOIS, a fay 


nada. - 


birth-place- of St. Francis, and a biſhopric under 


the holy ſee. Ibis city is mentioned by Ptolemy. 3 
It has its name either from 


and Procopius, &x. 
Mount Aſius, now Afi, or from the river of the 


ſame Latin name, now Chiaſco, near which it lies. C 
- - This place has been ſo oſten ruined, that it is now 


in a mean condition, though it bath ſtill a good | 
he | 


citadel, and much reſorted to by pilgrims. -: 

cathedral conſiſts of three churches, built one over 
another; in the lowermoſt of which the above- 
mentioned St. Francis, founder of the Franciſcan 
order, is buried, as alſo St. Clara, a Franciſcan 


nun, both which are faid to be. very prolific in 


fought for freedom at the expence of 


e nation of Indians, inha- 
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Ward, 4s a granite rock, covered with ruins af 
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lying about; the - quarries of -which are not deep 
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ok Alentejo, in Portugal It contains 600 
| bitants. | 


— 


miracles. The eity 


1 
is ſupplied with water by'a 
noble fountain, which pours it out at 20 different 
pipes; a very beautiſul piece of art in that kind. 
Aſſiſio ſtands on a hill about 12 miles E. of Peru. 
gia, 24 N. W. of Spoleto, and 80 N. of Rome, 
at. 43, 10, N. Long. 13, 35, E. ; 
ASSO, a fortrefs on the iſland of Cephalonia, 
in that anciently called the Ionian fea, in European 
Turky. It belongs to the Venetians, and was 
erected in 1595 on a pretty high hill, ſurrounded. 
with the ſea and with ſteep 4 | 
ASSOS, ..or Assun, mentioned alſo by St. 
Luke in Acts xx. a city on the S. coaſt of Phrygia 
Minor, in Aſiatic Turky, on a bay of the Agean 
ſea. It is a diſtrict of Troas. Formerly it was a 
good ſea-port, ſtrong by nature and art: and Pliny 
tells us, that in its neighbourhood was found the 
{tone called Sarcophagus, which conſumed the bodies 
buried in it; which notion might probably ariſe 
from its being uſed for coffins. - It is ſituated 12, 
miles S. E. of Troas, or Alexandria. Lat. 38, 35, 
N. Long: 27, 30, E. 
ASSOUAN, or AssoAx, -a poor little town of 
Upper Egypt, in Africa, with a barrack for ſome 
Janizaries who guard this country under a Tutkiſh 
Aga. A little way from it are the ruins of the 
ancient Siene, directly under the tropic of Cancer, 
Its fortreſs is now rg th only two or 


— 


w {ſurrounded wi 
three ſlight walls: the reſt, which ſtretches weſt⸗ 


unburnt bricks, and ſuppoſed to be the Aſſonan of 


the middle ages. Between the hill and river is 2 Sh 
building, which, from what is left of it, may be IN! 

3 ſuppoſed to be the obſervatory mentioned by Pliny, N 
and built over the wall, with two openings a- top, of 
2 upwards for making obſeryations, Af 
eſpecially on the vertical ſun when in the ſummer: lim 
tropic. All the neighbouring country eaſtward, Wa; 
and even the bed — iſlands of the Nile, are red tain 
granite, ſtiled anciently the Thebaic ſtone. Here 1. 

du 


are abundance of columns, &c. of the ſame ſtone 


below the ſurface, and they ſtill ſhew the manner 
in which theſe huge ſtories were dug, by cutting 
channels round and under them with the chiſel, 


 ASSUMAR, a ſmall place belongin to the di- 
trict of Portalegre,. a. ſubdiviſion of the province 


ASSUMPTION, the metropolis of Paraguiy, 
or La Plata, in South America, It is ſrtuated near 
the mouth of the river La Plata, and remarkable 
for its healthy and convenient ſituation, as well 3 
for the number of it inhabitants; having about 
400, deſcended from ſome of - the. beſt families of 
Spain, and ſeveral thouſand Meſtizos and Mulat- 


toes. The territory around it is extremely fertile. 
5 W 5 producing 
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producing great plenty and vari 


y' of fruits, both 


thoſe natural to the country and {uch as kave been 


tranſplanted from Spain. | 
that the trees are clothed with perpetual verdure. 
Here alſo are very rich paſtures, in which are bred 
vaſt herds of cattle. Aſſumption is ſituated ot the 


| ſhore of the river, Paraguay, oppoſite to Buenos 


Ayres, which lies 170 miles S. ot it, and ſubject to 


Spain. Lat. 26, 20, 8. Long. 54, 20, W. 
 ASSYN, Ny a diſtrict in the ſhire of 


Roſs, on the W. ſide of it, and N. of Lochbroom, 


a part of the northern highlands in Scotland. It 
is a mountainous tract, abounding with deer aud 
cattle, but little or no corn. Here refides a laird 
of the name of Mackenzie, who takes the title of 
Afiat, and to whom moſt of this tract belongs, 
being a deſcendant from the family of Seaforth. 


Ona the coaſt of the Deucaledonian ſea are promon- 


tories, in which are huge rocks of marble, particu- 
larly one running N. W. in our maps called Row 
Stour Aſſint. This country is contiguous to Strath- 


naver; in its mountains the river Ockell riſes, 


which runs into the frith of Tayne or Dornoch, 
[ts ancient inhabitants were the Creones,or Cerones. 
It has an inlagd lake called Loch-Aſſyn, or, as our 
maps have it, Loch- lambach. N 
ASSYRIA PROPRIA, the country now called 
Curdiſtan, in Aſiatic Turky. See BABY.LONIA and 
DIiARBEKER, It lies on the E. fide of the river 
Tigris, between Armenia on the N. and Babylon 


on the 8. It had its name from Aſhur, the ſon of 
Shem, who firſt planted it, Gen. x. It was divided 


into ten provinces, the principal of which were, 


Nineyeh, Cteſiphon, Arbela, and Lariſſa. Dio 
of Halicarnaſſus ſays, that the ancient empire of 


Aulyria was at firſt, but of a ſmall extent. Its true 


limits, according to Ptolemy, were as follows. It 
was bounded by part of Armenia and the moun- 
tains of Niphas on the N. Meſopotamia, or Is. 


* which divided it from that, on the W. 
duliana on the S. and part of Media, with the 
mountains Choatres and Zagrus on the E. He 


ao divides this empire into ix regions; namely, 


Arapachite, on the frontiers of Armenia; Adia- 


bene, contiguous to Arapachite; Arbehlide on the 


E. Chalachene or Calacine, above Adiabene ; Apol- 
lonate below it; and Sitacene below Suſiana; all 
which provinces, except the firſt, were ſufficiently 
known to other ancient geographers, though that 
only is mentioned by 5 2 
yria, in its largeſt extent, anciently compre- 
bended thoſe provinces of Turky, in Aſia and 
erſia, which now bear the names of Curdiſtan, 
Uiarbec, and Tracarabick. Its limits conſequently 
vere, Armenia to the N. Media and Perſia CEE 
be E. Arabia and the Euphrates to the S. which 
aſt divides it from Syria; and Aſia Minor to the 


e air is ſo teinperate, 
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V. This is one of the empires we have the earlieſt 0 from Siuope. 
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knowledge of, and laſted 1200 (ſome ſay 1600 


years from Nimrod the firſt ſovereign, to Sardana- 
palus the laſt, having had ſeveral other kingdoms 


and provinces, under its, dominion beſides thoſe - 


already mentioned. | VP 
ASTA, which Pliny honours with the title of 
Regia, was about 16 miles diſtance from Cadiz in 
Spain, according to Antoninus's Itinerary, and fi- 
tuated on the ocean. This city is mentianed by 
Pomponius Mela, and alſo by Ptolemy, Martin de 
Roa is of opinion that it ſtood —— the pre- 
ſent city of Xeres della Frontera ſtands; but others 
pretend to diſcover its ruins between Xeres and 
Tribuxena. ( 
. ASTABAT, a town of Armenia, in Aſia; ſitu- 
ated near the river Arras, 12 miles ſouth of Nak- 


'ſhivan. The land about it is excellent, and pro- 


duces very good wine. There is a root peculiar 

to this country called ronas, which runs in the 
ground like liquorice, and ſerves for dying red. It 
is very much uſed all over the Indies, and for it 
they have a great trade. Long. 40, 30, E. Lat. 39, 


o, N. 

"ASTACUS. See BITVxIA. a ana 
AST APA, a city of Spain, in the time of Sci- 

pio and Aſdrubal in ſubjection to or in alliance, 

wich the Carthaginians; the men of which city, 


' when the Roman army appeared before it, proved; 


themſelves ſo obſtinately devoted to the intereſt of 
Carthage, that they ſallied out in good order to 
attack the Romans, and all died fighting, except 
the go who had been left in the city to guard their 
effects, their wives and children, whom they had 

2 


brought into the market- place, deſigning to 


them all with fire and ſword in caſe the Romans 
ſhould prevail. This truſt they diſcharged upon; 
the firſt news of the defeat of their countrymen, , 
ſetting fire to a great pile, on the top of which 
they had placed the women, childien, and moſt ya- 
luable moveables : this done, they threw themſelves, 
alſo, every man, into the flames, leaying the Ro-, 


mans maſters of but an empty city. 


- 


ASR ARA, a conſiderable town of Ghilan and 
Tabriſtan, provinces of Perſia. It is fituated on 
the banks of 

Reſcht, towards the north-weſt. according to De, 
L'Ifle's map, and mentioned only by Martiniere. 
ASTARAC /county of) a ſubdiviſion of Lower. 


Armagnac, in the Government of Guyenne and 


Gaſcony, in France. It is a fruitful and. well-· in- 
habited country belonging to the ducal houſe of, 
Roquelaure. * 2 

ASTCHIKOUNIPI, a, vaſt lake in New-Bri- 
tain ; abounding in whales, and ſuppoſed to commu- 
nicate with the Northern ſea. , ._ bd 

ASTEPHAN, or Vicus STEPHANY, a village 
of Phrygia Major, in Aſiatic Tarky, about 26 miles 


 ASTER- 
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the Caſpian ſea, about 98 miles from 
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' ASTERRACAT, AsTRABAD, or EsTARA- 


BAD, a province of Perſia; ſituated in its north- 


weſt part, having Coraſan on the eaſt ; part of Tar- 
tary on the north; the Caſpian ſea on the weſt, 
— alſo a little on the north; Tabriſtan on the 


| weſt; and a branch of mount Taurus, with the de- 


ſart of Segeſtan on the ſouth. It is a mountainous 
country, and, except near the banks of the rivers 


Margab and Arias, which run through it, the foil is 
- andy and barren: but there it is a champain land, 


and fruitful, producing grapes of an un- 


| — magnitude. The inhabitants are a mix- 
ture o 


Perſians and Tartars. Its capital is the fol- 
lowing, namely, | „ 
ASTRABAD, a large city in the bay of the 
ſame name, which lies on the S. E. and by E. cor- 
ner of the Caſpian ſea. There is at the entrance 
into the city ſeveral pyramids of human heads, 
placed in the walls with cement, the faces forward, 


of thouſands that have been executed for murder, 
treaſon, &c. Here are made a 


t many brown 


d and other light ſtuffs. It lies 200 miles 


N. of Iſpahan, the capital of Perſia. Lat. 37, 36, N. 


Long, $4, 20, E. | | 

- ASTRABAD-BAY lies in the ſouth-eaſt corner 
of the Caſpian ſea, near the laſt-mentioned city. 

- ASTI (county or earldom of), a ſubdiviſion of 
Piemont, in the upper part of Italy: In Italian it 
is called Contado d Aſti, in Latin Comitatus Aſten- 
$is. Ptolemy places it in the Liguria of r 


Gaul. It was anciently a part of the duchy of Mi- 


Ian, and at preſent contains the county of Aſti 
Proper, and the marquiſate of Ceva. "The emperor 
Charles V. having it from the French in 1529, 
gave it two years afterwards to the duke of Savoy, 
who is ſtill in poſſefhon of it. Aſti is bounded on 
the-weſt' by Piemont, and on all other ſides by the 
duchyof Montferrat. | 
_ ASTI, As A, and by the French AsTE, the ca- 


ö _ of the laſt- mentioned county, and of the 


name. It was anciently a Roman colony, 
ſituated not far from the river Tanare, in a plea- 


fant fruitful valley, producing plenty of corn, vines, | 


fruits, &c. particularly a fine fort of melon, highly 
VvValued. Alt is a large place, and in it are ſtill guy 


ſtrong, but old works, with narrow ftreets, but ſe- 
veral ſtately and genteel houſes, It was once the 
feat of a conſiderable republic; but fell afterwards 
into the hands of the counts of Milan, and became 
art of that duchy, till, after various revolutions, . 
was given, as hinted above, with its territory, to 
Charles III. duke of Savoy. In 1740 it was taken 


from the French by the Sardinians. Aſti conſiſts 


of the city, the borough, the citadel, the fort and 


, caſtle of St. Peter, which are all of conſiderable 


importance to its owner. Around it is a peculiar, 
territory, to which belong the little places Came- 


ano, Monvaſio, and Bagnaſco. Aſli ia the fee of N that time frozen over hard enough to bear eff 
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Ethelred and his brother Alfred. 


in their language Aſtrachanſkaja Gubernija. It 
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AS 
a biſhop, under the metropolitan of Milan, and lies 
15 miles ſouth-weſt of Caſſel. Lat. 44, 40, N. 
_ _ E. ins | 
, a vi rkſhire, not far fron 
Wallingford. K. for a great battle bg 
here in the year 871, between the Danes and Sax. 
ons, in which the latter were totally defeated by 


ASTORGA, acity of Leon, a province of Spain, 
It was anciently called Colonia Aſturica Auguſ- 
ta. It is ſituated in a delightful plain, on the little 
river Aſtura or Torto, is well fortified both by na. 
ture and art, but neither large nor populous. [ts 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Santiz- 
go his dioceſe contains 913 pariſhes, according to 

oll, with an annual revenue of 10,000 ducati 
The cathedral has 14 dignitaries, 50 canons, and 
10 minors. It was anciently the capital of Aſtu- 
rias : at preſent it is the principal place of a mar- 
quiſate : which title king Henry IV. conferred in 
1465 on don Alvaro Pedro Oſorio, earl of Traſla- 
mara and Villalobos. It was taken by the Moon, 
and moſtly deſtroyed ; but retaken and rebuilt by 
king Alphonſo, who alſo built its cathedral, one of 
the moſt ancient in Spain. But it was again de- 
ſtroyed, and afterwards rebuilt by Ordonno I. king 
of * in the year 851. It lies 30 miles 8. 
W. of Leon. Lat. 42, 20, N. Long. 6, 20, W. 

ASTRACHAN, or AsTRACAN, a government 
of Aſiatic Ruſſia, called, according to m—_ 


comprehends the ancient Tartar kingdom of Aſtn- 
chan, which was conquered by the czar Juan u- 
ſilowitz, in the year 1554, and includes the north 
and part of the weft Gas of the Caſpian ſea, It is 
bounded on the north by Bulgaria and Baſkiria; on 
the the ſouth by the Caſpian ſea ; on the weſt by 
the Yolgs, which parts it from the Nagayan Ta- 
tars and Don Caffacks; and on the = by the 
chain of hills which divide it from Great Tartary: 
ſo that this is the moſt eaſtern province iu Europe, 
being parted from. Aſia on the eaſt by the mour- 
tains, and the ſouth by the Caſpian ſea. It reaches 


from Lat. 46 deg, to 52 min. N. and from Long. 45 the 
deg, to 55 min, E. and beyond. The heat o the $o0 
eve 


ſan here in ſummer is ſo great, that, according to 
Mr. Lerch's obſervation at Aſtrachan, the liquor in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer riſes above the 100th dx, 
nay, to the 130th and a half; though Boerhaant 
in his Elementa Chemiz, thinks that a man cannot 
bear a heat which exceeds the goth deg. of ti 
this thermometer; but all creatures that he kno# 


af have ſoon died in it. Beſides; the heat in 57" WW Potat 
tember and October, ſays Olearius, exceeds that WR orch 
which is felt in Germany in the height of the hat- * 
veſt-feaſon : the winter is only of two months con. uff 
tinuance; but fo very ſevere, that the Volga i * 


4A 8 ; 
The land hers would be very fertile, were it well 
cultivated. But the Tartars are utter ſtrangers to 
culture, and even averſe to it; they living in 
tents, and ſhifting from place to place, as fancy or 
conveniency leads them. : 

The vaſt deſart, or waſte wilderneſs, of this 
country is very much noted ; and has neither wa- 
ter nor paſture in it. Towards the coaſts of the 
Caſpian fea the ſoil is ſaudy. According to Moll, 
there is a prodigious heath on the weſt tide of the 
Volga, extending 70 German leagues ; and another 
on 4 ſouth, of about 80 more. In the parts ad- 
jacent to the town of Aſtracan are ſmall lakes, or 
pits of water, in which ſalt is to be met with in 
ſuch quantity that it partly ſettles and 8 
like ice on the ſurface, ſo that one may without an 
danger travel upon it ; but it partly gathers it 
on the bottom of the pits like rock-cryſtal. This 
{alt yields an agreeable perfume, not unlike that of 
a violet; and the Ruſhans, who make a conſidera- 
ble traffic in this article, have it carried and laid in 
huge. heaps on the banks of the Volga, where it lies 


under the city of 
ASTRACAN, the metropolis of the kingdom 
of Aſtracan, in the iſland of Dongoli, or Dolgoi, 
near Tartary; which is formed by the Volga on 
its eaſtern ſhore. Lat. 4), N. within 20 leagues of 
the Caſpian ſea, and in Long. 52, E. It derives its 
names Fom Hahdgie Tarkin, a Tartar. prince, by 
whom it was founded, and was for many ages fub- 
jet to theſe people; but was in 1554 taken by 
Juan Baſilowitz, czar of Muſcoyy, as has been 
mentioned. About a century after it was wreſted 
from the czars by the Tartars, and again reſcued 
in 1668. The city contains about 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, among whom are many Armenians (Buſching 
lays only 40 families, who reſide here for the ſake 
ot trade) and Tartars of various denominations, 
with ſome Perſians and Indians. It is in circum- 
ference no more than 3 miles within the walls, but 
including the ſuburbs 5. It is ſurrounded. by a 
brick-wall in a ruinous condition, being built about 
200 years. In the citadel here is uſually kept by 
the czar 6 regiments in garriſon, making a body of 
uu men; and in the adjacent plain are erected 
everal batteries to prevent the approach of an ene- 
10 as Nadir Schah had given — alarms on this 
deg, 
er part of the city commands a proſpect of the Vol- 
\nnot 7 which ſpreads itſelf near 3 miles. The city is 
urrounded by gardens and vineyards, and all kinds 
of vegetables abound here as in England, except 
potatoes, cauliflowers, and artichokes; and their 
orchards furniſh them with plenty of apples, pears, 
e. The water-melons are — called by the 
Ruffians arbooſe,, and. reckoned the beſt in all the 
empire: but the wine is indifferent, though Buſch- 
Vol. I. No. IS . f 
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ready for ſhipping off. See more concerning this 


The houſes are moſtly of wood. The high- - 
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ing ſays, that the vine- ſtocks planted here thrive 
pretty well. They collect near Aſtracan annually 
ſome millions of pounds of ſalt, which is of great 
uſe to their fiſheries, which are very extenſive 
down the Volga to the ſea They ſell the ſalt at 
| Aaron a pound in Aſtracan; but in Ruſſia 

om 15 to 18, about a farthing a pound. The prin- 
cipal fiſh are ſturgeon, ſtarlet, beluga, and aſſotra. 
The revenue of Aftracan to to the crown of Ruſ- 
ſia is computed at 160,000 rubles, or 33,5001. ſter- 
ling, which principally ariſes from fth and ſalt. 
The firſt eſtabliſher of theſe fiſheries was Tikon 


Demedeff, a carrier, who ſettled there about a cen- 


tury ago. His whole ſtock for ſome time conſiſted 
but of two horles ; but, in a ſhort time, through 
his induſtry, he became the greateſt merchant in 
the city; but the crown has engroſſed both the 
fiſheries and ſalt-works. The country here, from 
July to October, is infeſted with locuſts. 

Tue Indian Pagans have a ſmall temple here, 
and. worſhip a wooden pagod ; but the Tartars 
are ſo averſe to idolatry that they will not carry 
what has the image of any thing on it into their 
churches. The Pagan prieſts uſe beads, incenſe, 
proſtrations, and offerings. 

For ſeveral miles round this city are ſettlements 
of a yery civil and induſtrious people, of the race 
of Crim Tartars, who are tributary to the Ruſſians. 
They have a fingular cuſtom: when a daughter 
owe marriageable, they cover her tent with white 
inen, and put a painted, cloth on the top; they 
place a painted waggon near the tent, which is her 
wedding-portion ; and they give her uſually to the 
man who makes the father the greateſt preſent. 

Aſtracan is the reſidence of the governor, and 
the ſee of a biſhop. Among the Ruſſian churches 
the cathedral is the neweſt and moſt conſiderable. 
The Lutherans have alſo a church here, and the 
Armenians one, The trade in Aſtracan has. al- 
ways been very extenſive, as the people from up- 
wards of zo different nations reſort thither upon 
that account. It is a good ſea- port, where the mer- 
chants embark for Perſia ; and it lies 80 miles N. 
of the Caſpian ſea, and 800 S. W. of Mofcow. 

ASTROP-WELLS, a place near Banbury, in 
Oxfordſſrire; famous for mineral waters. , 

AST URA, an inconſiderable place of the Cam- 
pania di Roma, a province belonging to the Eccle- 
fiaſtical State, in the middle divifion of Italy. It- 
has a harbour and ſtrong tower, ſituated on the ſea. 
It is memorable for being the place where the cele-- 
brated Cicero loſt his life by the hands of that miſ- 
creant ſoldier Popilius {whom the orator had before 
by his pleadings faved from the gallows) through 
the inſtigation of the more infamous Marc Antony. 
And in this place alſo the unfortunate prince Con 
radine, who was the laſt heir of the Hohenſtauffen-. 
houſe, was taken priſoner in the year 1268. Here 
4D | 7 the 
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the Paludi Pontini, i. e. Pontine marſhes, begin, ex- 
ending themſelves along the ſea as far as Terra- 
:cing, and run up in land a great way, This tract 
Was anciently called Palus Pomptius, or Campus 
Pomptinus; and though at that time it was well 
known for its inſalubrious air, yet it contained 23 
Cities and towns ; whilſt, on the contrary, it has at 
preſent only ſome little mean places. | 
© ASTURLA, an ancient kingdom of Spain, ſub- 
-dued by Auguſtus, emperor of Rome. The inhabi- 
rants of this country, along with thoſe of Cantabria, 
naſſerted their liberty long after the reſt of Spain had 
received the Roman yoke. So great was their de- 
fire of liberty, that, after being cloſely ſhut up by 
the Roman army, they endured the moſt ferrible 
© calamitieg of famine, even to the devouring of one 
Another, rather than ſubmit to the enemy. At 
length, however, the Aſturians were for ſurren- 
dering; but the Cantabrians oppoſed this meaſure, 
maintaining that they ought all to die ſword in 
hand like brave men. Upon this the two nations 
-quarrelled, notwithſtanding their deſperate fitua- 
tion; and a battle enſuing, 10,000 of the Aſturians 
were driven to the intrenchments of the Romans, 
whom they begged in the moſt moving manner to 
receive them on any terms they pleaſed. But Tibe- 
Tius, the emperor's ſon-in-law, refuſing to admit 
them into the camp, ſome of theſe unhappy people 
put an end to their lives, by falling upon their own 
fwords ; others lighting great fires threw themſelves 
into them, while ſome poiſoned themſelves by drink- 
ks Son Juice of a venomous herb. 3 
| The campaign being put an end to by winter, the 
next yeat the Aſturians ſummoned all their ſtrength 
and reſolution againſt the Romans; but, notwith- 
ſtanding their utmoſt efforts of valour and deſpair, 
they were entirely defeated in a moſt bloody battle, 
which laſted two days, and for that time entirely 
ſubdued. A few. years afterwards th 
conjunction with the Cantabrians , but were ſoon 
reduced by the Romans, who maſſacred moſt of the 
young men that were capable of bearing arms. 
is did not prevent them from revolting anew in 
A ſhort time afterwards ; but without ſucceſs, being 
„ to fubmit to the Roman power, till the ſub- 
verſion of that empire by the Goths. 
ASTURIAS, anciently the kingdom of Aſturia, 
but now a principality 1 modern Spain, is divided 
nto two parts; namely, Aſturia d' Oviedo, and 
Aſturia de Santillana; and is bounded on the weſt 
by Galicia, on the north by the ſea, on the eaſt by 
Biſcay, and on the ſouth by Old Caſtile and Leon, 
which are ſeparated from it by a 0. of mountains, 
called the Aſturian mountains. Pelajo, or Pelagus, 
bravely repulſed here the general of the Saracens, 


with his Mooriſh forces, after they had over-run + 


the reſt of Spain, and obliged theſe invaders to let 
this Aſturians enjoy their liberty unmoleſted; ſor 
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that all the inhabitants of theſe mountains are 


them. 


ing to the county of Borſod, and circle on 


AS 
which the latter made him their prinee: and thut 
dignity deſcended to his ſucceſſors. To the eldeſt 
ſon of Spain, ever ſince the year 1388, this princi. 
1 has given title, when it was firſt conferred on 

enry, ſon of king John I. upon his marryj 

Catherine, daughter to John of Gaunt, duke 
Lancaſter ; and, in imitation of the Engliſh mo- 
narchs, who give the title of prince of Wales to 
their eldeſt ſons, | 8 4 

Ihe greateſt extent of Aſturias, from ſouth to 
north, is about 13 miles, and from weſt to eaſt 2). 
The air is pretty good. The country is uney 
and hollow or cavernous, All the ——— 
Aſturian mountains are covered with foreſts, u 
which account the province is but thinly peopled, 
However, the ſoil produces a pretty deal of grain, 
plenty of fruits, and excellent wines. The Fork 
of this country have of old been very famous, and 
much prized for their goodneſs and ſpeed. The 
nobility yalue themſelves upon their deſcent from 
the old Goths, and the purity of their blood, from 
any admixture of the Jewiſh and Mooriſh with it, 
For, after the unfortunate battle which the Goths, 
under king Roderick, fought with the Moors near 
Xeres, the above-mentioned prince, Pelajo, atten- 
ded by a number of Gothiſh g , withdrew into 
the Aſturian mountains; but finding that he could 
not face the enemy in the feld, he betook 
himſelf with a thouſand braye Goths into a large 
cavern of theſe mountains, called Auſena, from 
which he ſallied out upon any incurſion . 
the Moors, and put them to flight. Afterw 
there was built in this place a convent, called Santa 
Maria de Cuadonga ; which name the cavern itſelf 
alſo bears. This retreat and gallant defence of the 
the Goths is, to this very day, ſo famous in Spain 


looked upon as true Goths, and enjoy particular 
privileges; and though they be only peaſants, who 
come in numbers out of Spain into other countries, 
and in the quality of ſervants, they take it as 1 
affront to be called any other than Godes, both 

eat and ſmall giving themſelves the title of illu- 
ſtrious Gode, or illuſtrious mountaineer ; and, not- 
withſtanding their poverty, they look upon it 54 
diſgrace to mix with noble and rich families of an 
other pedigree. They are likewiſe ſo much be. 
ſpected, that other families give a great deal df 
money in order to have alliances by marriage with 


ASTWICK, a village in the Weſt-Riding df 
Yorkſhire ; 5 miles N. W. of Settle ; with one far 
on the Thurſday before Whitſuntide for horned 


cattle, - | 
ASUAY (Paramo of). See AnDzs and Con- 
belong- 


DILLERA. | ; 
ASZALO, an inconſiderable little town belong 
this i 


* 
the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. The inhabitants 
ave entirely employed in huſbandry, 
15205. the moſt remarkable of 53 bourgs or 
villages, belonging to Vatz diſtrict, and united 
counties of Peſth, Pilis, and Solth, in the circle on 
this fide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It was 


It belongs to a Podmanizky, 

ATACAMA, in the province of Los Charcas, 
Peru; lies in S. Lat. 22, 30, forty leagues up the 
country, Its port is Cobija, known by this Jand- 
mark, that from Morro Moreno, or the brown 
head-land, which is 10 leagues to weſt, the moun- 
tain goes on riſing till it comes directly over the 
creek where the port is, and from thence it begins 
to lower a little; ſo that the ſame js the higheſt part 
of the coaſt,” though but little, The French, who 
have anchored in this port, ſay it is only a little 
creek, the third-part of a league in-depth, where 
there is little ſhelter againſt the S. and S. W. winds. 
The village of Cobija conſiſts of about 50 houſes 
of Indians, which are made of feals-ſkins. The 
ſoil being barren, they generally live upon fiſh, and 
ſome Indian wheat —» papas, brought from Ata- 
eama to exchange for fiſh, There is but one little 
rivulet of brackiſh water, and all the trees are, four 
palm and two fig; which may ſerve for a land- mark. 
There is no grals at all for cattle, ſo that they are 
obliged to ſend their few ſheep to a break on top of 
the mountain, where they find ſome few ſprigs to 
ſubſiſt on. This port, ſo deſtitute, has never been 
frequented by any but French ; who, to draw the 
merchants to them, have ſought the neareſt places 
to the mines, the moſt remote from the king's 
officers, to facilitate the trade, and the —— 
of plate and commodities. This port is the neare 
to Lipes, where are ſilver mines, and to Potoſi, 
which is nevertheleſs above 100 leagues diſtant, 
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ho through a deſart country. The deſart of Atacama 
es, lies between that town and Capiapo, in Chili. The 
al whole country is ſo hideous and deſart, that mules 
th ſtarve for want of graſs and water. In 80 leagues - 
lu- length is but one river, which runs but from ſun- 
ot- riling till it ſets. The reaſon may be, that the 
T lun melts the ſnow, but it freezes again at night. 
ny Here are the dreadful mountains that divide Chili 
re- from Peru, where the cold is ſometimes ſo exceſſive 
| of that men are frozen to death, though beyond theſe 
rich mountains the country is very temperate. 
ATACAMEs, a government belonging to Quito, 
; of in South- America. It is ſituated — of the weſ⸗ 
falt tern cordillera of the Andes, and borders upon the 
ned corregimientos of Quito, and the town of San Mi- 
guel de Ibarra, northward on the department of 
ok- Barbacoas, in Popayan. To the weſt it has the 
South-ſea, and ſouthward it joins the territory-of 
ng: WW Guayaquil. Thus it extends along the coaſt from 
on the iſland' of Tumaco and the houſe of Huſmal, 


anciently called Oſthmach, and looks like a town. 
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AT | 
which lie in Lat. one and a half N. to the bay of 
Caracas and the Baiſamo mountains, in 34, S. E 
has a harbour of the ſame name. | 

The country of this juriſdiction lay a long time 
uncultivated ; and if not wholly, at leaſt the greateſt 
part of it, unknown. The Indian inhabitants, 
though Chriſtians by profeſſion, remain in à ſa- 
vageneſs natural to men who are out of the way 
cd intercourſe with the reſt of mankind to ciyilize - 
them, | Lk 

1 the country of Atacames lay thus ne- 

lected for ſome years, yet the importance of ma- 
ing ſettlements here, and cultivating the ground, 
for Eccilitatin the commerce betwixt the provinces 
of Quito and Terra Firma, was not unknown, as 
by this means an end would be put to the inconve- 
niencies of carrying it on by the way of Guayaquil, 
which was a great circuit; and, by this ſettlement 
in Atacames, the way has been made much ſhorter 
for the commerce betwixt Terra Firma and Quito, 
which now conveniently ſupplies it with proviſions 
of all kinds, and receives European goods in return, 

The towns within the government of Atacames 
are at preſent but ſmall and poor, amounting to the 
number of 20; of theſe five are on the coaſts, and 
the reſt inland. The inhabitants of the firſt five 
(among which the town _—_ the ſame name is 
one) are Spaniards, Meſtizos, roes, and Caſts; 
which laſt are a ſpecies origi from the other 
three. Thoſe of the other towns are in general 
Indians, The ſpiritual concerns are lodged in 11 
prieſts, who continually reſide in the great towns, 
and occaſionally viſit the others where there are 
chapels of eaſe. | 

The temperature of the air in Atacames is like 
that of Guayaquil, producing the fame kinds of 
vegetables, grain, and fruit, though ſome of theſe to 
a much greater perfection; for, by lying higher, it 
is not (abject to' inundations : and thus the cocoa 
here having all the moiſture that plant delights in, 


without being drowned ; is much ſuperior to any 


other in magnitude, oilyneſs, and delicacy of fla- 
vour. It produces alſo, in great abundance, vanillas, 
achote, ſarſaparilla, and indigo; likewiſe a deal of 
wax; and the foreſts are ſo thick ſet with large and 
lofty teees, of an infinite variety of ſpecies, as to be 
impenetrable. | * 

ATACHTAK, a great promontory, ſtretching 
from the continent of America, N. E. of Alakſu, 
one of the iſlands of the Nötthern Archipelago, in 
the Eaſtern Ocean, But there is no other proof of; 
there being ſuch a place as this, but the bare men- 
tion the natives of Alakſu made of it to the Ruſſians 
in 1760; but it does not feem at all improbable, as 
the natives of Alakſu have ſeveral articles which. 
are not found en the iſland, and which are found 
on the continent. | 


ATAD. See ABEL-Mizrain: . 8 
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|» ATAK, one of the Aleutian illande. See that 


article. | | ; 
ATALAYA, a ſmall mean place in the juriſdic- 


Tf tion of Caftello-Branco, a ſubdivifion of the pro- 


vince of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 220 in- 
in Eſtra- 


Hhuaditants. 


ATALAVA, a town of Portu 


madura, ſeated on an eminence, with a ſtrong for- 


treſs, 5 miles ſouth of Tomer, and as near the river 
Long. 7, 20, W. Lat. 39, 25, N. | 
ATARNE A, an ancient town of Myſia, ſituated 
between Adramytium and Pitane ; remarkable for 
the marriage of Ariſtotle with the ſiſter or concu- 
bine of the _ Hermias ; alſo for the dotage of 


 thatphiloſopher. 


-ATAYADA, a river of ſecondary note in Old 
Caſtile, in Spain. It runs into the Duoro. 
ATECA; or Texa, a ſmall place of Aragon, a 
province of Spain. N 
ATEH U, one of the Andreanoffſk y Oſtrova, or 
the iſlands of St. Andrean. oy ANDREANOFFSKY 
IsLaNxDs. D | | 
- ATEGUA, a city ſituated about 16 miles from 
Corduba, in Spain ; which, in the wars between 


Czſar and Pompey in that country, being made a 


place of arms by the latter, Cæſar inveſted the ſaid 


city. Dreadful is it to any place to be made the 
 » ſeat of war | ; 
with incredible bravery; but being at length re- 


The beſieged defended themſelves 
duced to the utmoſt extremity, the garriſon, which 
conſiſted moſtly of Romans, reſolved to cut the 
throats of all the inhabitants, ſet fire to the city, 
and attempt, by a general ſally, to force the ene- 
my's lines, and retire to Cneius Pompey's camp, 
which was then in fight of the city. cruel 
maſſacre, &c. was put in execution; but the bloody 
garriſon, after having attempted in vain to make 


- _ their way through Cæſar's camp, were driven back 
into the town with great ſlaughter. At length 


L. Minucius Flaccus, who commanded in the city, 
furrendered the place upon honourable terms, and 
put Cæſar in poſſeſſion of the few magazines which 
the flames had ſpared. . - | Ber. 
ATENA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 


i | Hoes near the river Negro, 22 miles north of 
of 


olicaſtro, and 12 miles north-weſt of Marſico. 
E Lat. 40, 28, W. Dol 
2 ATE „a ſmall place belonging to the diſtrict of 
Guimaraens, a ſubdiviſion of the province of Entre 


Duoro e Minho, in Portugal. It contains one 


pariſh. X | 
AH, or, as the Flemiſh ſpell it, Ax ru, in 
Latin Athum, ;a fmall, but 'fine, rich, and well- 


fortified town of Hainan, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, and.is ſituated on the river Dender. It is a 
place of good trade for linen, which is manufactured 
here. It has a college of ſecular prieſts, who teach 
palite literature, and ſeveral convents of monks and 


% 


lakes and marſhes indeed rendered it inacceſſible, 


pitality the king procured him learning, and 


| * 
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nuns, with an abbey of the latter, who are of the 
Ciſtercian order. — 

In 1667 the place was taken by the French, and 
Vauban . fortified it. By the treaty of Aix-1;- 
Chapelle, the following year, it was ceded to them; 
but, by the peace of Nimeguen, in 1678, it way 
reſtored to the Spaniards. Marſhal de Catinat he. 
ſieged it again in 1697, when count de Rœux capi. 
tulated upon honourable terms, after 13 days open 
trenches : but, by the treaty of Ryſwick, the ſame 
year, it was given again to the Spaniards. Upon 
the death of Charles II. of Spain, in 1700, the 
French ſeized it again ; but the allies under field. 
marſhal D'Owerkerke inveſting it in Septemher 
1706, count de St. Pierre, the governor, was obli 
to ſurrender. priſoner of war, with his whole garri- 
ſon. The Dutch kept it till 1716, when it was 
given to the troops of the houſe of Auſtria, who 
are {till in poſſeſſion of it. It lies 12 miles N. W. 
of Mons, in Lat. 50, 45, N. Long. 3, 40, E. 

ATHBOY, or ABoy, a populous borough-town 
of Eaſt-Meath, a county belonging to the province 
of Leinſter, in Ireland. It has the privilege of 
a market, and ſends two members to the hh 
parliament. 

ATHDORA, according to Buſching, but the 
Geographical Syſtem calls it Adare, and our maps 
Adair, is a little town in the county of Limeric 
and province of Munſter, in Ireland. . Formerly it 
was fortified. It is ſituated on the river Mage, a 
little above its influx. into the Shannon. 

ATHELNEY, formerly ATHEL1NG, i. e. an 
iſland of nobles. It is a river- iſle, of Somerſetſhire, 
formed at the junction of the Parret with the 
Thone. It is remarkable in antiquity as the hiding- 
place of the Saxon king Alfred, with a few of his 
nobles, when the Danes had ever-run all the coun- 
try to the foreſt of Sherwood. The neighbouring 


the firm ground there not exceeding two acres in 
breadth: and on this he afterwards built a monaſtery 
of Benedictines, in memory of his retirement ; the 
foundations of which were diſcovered in 1674 by 
ſome labourers, who, among other remains, met 
with the baſes of church-pillars, and one grave near 
8 feet long, with human bones proportionable to 
that dimenſion. Alfred and his nobles having 
nothing to ſubſiſt on here, but what oy took by 
fiſhing and fowling, diſcovered the lonely cottag* 
of a poor ſwine-herd, by whom his majeſty, then 
unknown, was entertained with ſuch mean fare 3 
he and his wife could procure him: for which hol 


him biſhop of Wincheſter; Biſhop Godwin, i 
his Lives of the Biſhops, informs us, that the fwine- 
herd and his wife began to be tired of Alfred, b. 
not being handy enough; ſo that having been one 
ſet to watch ſome cakes, that were baking before — 


« 
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fre, he let them burn; for which negligence his 
dame ſharply reproved him. 

A few years ago was found near this place, a ſort 
of picture or medal of St. Cuthbert, with a Saxon 
inſcription, importing, that it was made by king 
Alfred's-order :. and as its form ſhewed that it hung 
upon # ſtring, it is conjectured, that he wore it as 
an amulet, or at leaſt in veneration of that ſarnt, 
who, it is reported, according to the ſuperſtition 
of thoſe times, appeared to him in his troubles, 
aſſuring him of his future victories over the Danes: 
accordingly the firſt which he gained was at Edin- 
don, in Wilts, where he took — king, and made 
bim a Chriſtian. ä 

ATHENE, a ſmall place of the Hither Princi- 
pate, in the kingdom of Naples, and lower diviſion 
of Italy. It has the title of a principality. 

ATHENOPOLIS, a town of the Maſſilienſes, 
an ancient nation of Gaul. It is conjectured by 
Harduin to be the ſame with Telo Martius, now 
Toulon; by others to be the ſame with Antipolis 
or Antibes. | 

ATHENREE, commonly fo called for Ar E- 
RITH, an ancient borough in the county of Gall- 
way, and province of Connaught, in Ireland. It 
was once walled, but now decayed, and thinly 
peopled: and here the Pedicant Friars had a church, 
containing ſeveral monuments of the biſhops of 
Kilmacough, and others. It gives the title of ba- 
ron to the deſceadant from the Birminghams, and 
has barracks for three companies of foot, It ſends 
two members to the Iriſh parliament, and lies 10 
miles E. of Gallway, in lat. 53, 14, N. Long. 
8, 50, W. . or | 

ATHENS, in Latin Athenæ, ſtill retains its 
ancient name. It belongs to Achaia, now Livadia, 
one of the provinces of Turky in Europe. By 
modern geographers. it is moſt corruptly called in 
their maps Saithenes, Setines, or Satines. This 
city is ſituated almoſt in the middle of a large 
plain; the deficiency of which in fertility, is com- 
penſated by its ſalubrity and beauty. It is about 
a5 miles diſtant from Thebes to the S. K. 28 from 

egropont to the S. 35 from the iſthmus of Co- 
rinth to the E. and about as many S. W. from Cape 
Raphti, the moſt eaſtern land of Achaia. It is ſtill 
the capital of Attica, and it has been from time 
immemorial; and it is ſo much celebrated in anti- 
quity, that ſome account of the hiſtory of that 
city will here be no doubt acceptable. The fame 
of Athens is fo great, that few cities in the world 
can pretend to equal her, much leſs diſpute prece- 
dence with her. For whether you conſider her 
antiquity, the valour, power, and learning of her 
inhabitants, or any other quality that may render 
any place more illuſtrious and Moran; in the 


world, ſhe ſtill ſeems triumphant ; neither has any 
W 25 a larger ſhare in good and bad fortune than 
01. I —No. 15. 
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Athens. Her people owned no original but the 
earth they inhabited, and ſcarce allowed the ſun to 
have an earlier date than they; nor would they 
acknowledge to have received their name from any 
but their principal goddeſs Minerva, whom they 
called Athæna. They planted ſeveral colonies, to 


which they gave names and laws; and Meurſius 


reckons to the number of 40. But the leſs credu- 
lous among them, and the moſt judicious hiſtorians, 


agree, that Cecrops being the firſt who reduced the 


inhabitants of Attica, the offspring of the Carians 
and Aouians, under political government, did at 
the ſame time advance himſelf to be their king. 
His dominions comprehended all within the moun- 
tains of Gerania, Oenoa, Parnes, and Lycaberus ; 
that is, from the iſthmus of Corinth to. Oropus, 
now Ropo, or Oropo, near the river Aſopus, which 
falls into the ſtraits of Negropont, about 10 miles 
S. from a city of that name. And he choſe this 
rock which was fituated in a large plain, and near 
the middle of the country, as the moſt convenient 
place for building the metropolis of this kingdom, 
calling it and the whole territory by his own name 
Cecropia; having been called before his time Attica, 
and alſo Ionia, from Ion, the ſon of Xanthus. This 
is ſuppoſed to have happened not long after Deu- 
calion's flood, 830 years before the building of 
Rome, and about i580 years before the Chriſtian 
ra; to which the time ſince elapſed being added, 
viz. 1782, it will be 3362 years fince Athens was 
firſt built. 

Cecrops divided his kingdom into 12 principal 
cities; and was the author of many excellent laws 
and conſtitutions, eſpecially with regard to mar- 
riage; for which reaſon they repreſented him like 
Janus with two faces, and but one head, denoting 
that the union between man and wife was ſuch, 
that they conſtituted only one being with different 
aſpects. Each of theſe 12 cities had courts of 
judicature and magiſtrates of their own ; and were 
ſo little ſubject to their princes, that they ſeldom - 
or never conſulted them, except in caſes of ſome 
imminent and public danger. 

Athens continued a monarchy about 550 years, 
till the death of Codrus the 17th king, who, for 


— 


the ſafety of his country, and in obedience to tlie 


oracle, devoted himſelf. 

For 600 years after, the Athenians were governed 
by magiſtrates called Archoates: theſe were at firſt 
appointed for life, then changed every ten years, 
and afterwards annually. Under theſs they very 
valiantly defended their liberty and their borders for 
the ſpace of 534 years, till the tyrant Piſiſtratus 
ſeized on the government. But after 40 years his 
family was baniſhed by Caliſthenes Alemæonides, 
who. * Archon. After this they had war 
with the Perſians; and routed the numerous armies 
of Darius and Xerxes, and that with inconſiderable 

4E ä numbers, 


| . 
numbers, under the conduct of Miltiades and The 


miſtocles, at land, in their victory of Marathon, 


obtained againſt a million of men, of which not 
50, 000 eſcaped; and by ſea in the fight at Salamis 
againſt Xerxes fleet. But in their wars witk the 
 Lacedzmonians, theſe took Athens, and impoſed 

tyrants as governors over the people. Thraſi- 
Pats however ſoon delivered them from this diſ- 


ceful condition; and at laſt, by the help of the 


Thebans under Epaminondas, they ſo ſubdued the 
Lacedzmonians, at the battle of Leuctra, that they 
could never recover themſelves again: ſo that the 
Athenians became maſters of the Ægean ſea, and the 
greateſt part of the iſles in it; going on conquerors 
even to the borders of Egypt, and had 1000 
Cities under them. They held the ſovereignty of 
Greece for 70 years; but kept it no longer, becauſe 
the Lacedzmonians and Thebans tired up factions 
n Greece againſt them; at which time, however, 
the Eleutherians voluntarily joined themſelves to 
the Athenians. But at length a general peace was 
concluded: after which the Athenians ſoon began 
to Light the 'virtue of their anceſtors, and gave 
themſelves over to luxury and idleneſs. This de- 
generate diſpoſition ſoon gave the Macedonians an 
' opportunity of advancing their monarchy over all 
Greece; a ſcheme projected by Philip of deres 
and perfected by his ſon Alexander the Great. 
Philip broke their power at ſea, and took from 
them the Ægean iſlands, as did Alexander what 
they ſtill poſſeſſed on the continent, and even 
reſtrained them from ſpeaking at their public meet- 
ings. After his death they in vain attempted to 
recover their liberty, 5 | 
Of the hiſtory of Athens, from the reign of 
Philip of Macedon and his ſon Alexander to the 
- . Preſent time, the following elegant abridgement is 
given from Dr. Chandler: © On the death of Alex- 
ander the Athenians revolted, but were defeated by 
Antipater, who garriſoned Munychia. They re- 
belled again, but the garriſon — oligarchy were 
reinſtated. - Demetrius the Phalerean, who was 
made governor, beautified the city, and they erected 
to him 360 ſtatues; which on his expulſion they 
demoliſhed, except one in the Acropolis. Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes withdrew the garriſon and reſtored 
the democracy; when they deified him, and lodged 
him in the Opiſthodomos, or back of the Parthe- 
non, as a gueſt to be entertained by their goddeſs 
Minerva. Afterwards they decreed that the Pi- 
reus, with Munychia, ſhould be at his diſpoſal, 
and he took the muſeum. They expelled his gar- 
riſon, and he was perſuaded by Craterus a philoſo- 
pher to leave them free. Antigonus Gonatas, the 
next king, maintained a garriſon in Athens; but 
on the death of his ſon Demetrius the people, with 
_ the aſſiſtance of Aratus, regained their liberty, and 
5 | | 
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the Piræus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium, on 
paying a ſum of money. 
% Phitip; ſon of Demetrius, encamping near the 


city, deſtroying and burning the ſepulchres and 


temples in the villages, and laying their territory 
waſte, the Athenians were reduced to ſolicit protec. 
tion from the Romans, and to receive a garriſon, 
which remained until the war with Mithridate; 
king of Pontus, when the tyrant Ariſtion made 


them reyolt. 
Archelaus, the Athenian eral, unable to 
withſtand the Roman fury, relinquiſhed the long 


walls, and retreated into the Pirzus and Munychia, 
Sylla laid ſiege to the Piræus, and to the city, in 
which Ariſtion commanded. He was informed 


that ſome perſons had been overheard talking in 


the Ceramicus, and blaming Ariſtion for his ne- 
glect of the avenues about the Heptachalcos, where 
the wall was acceſſible. Sylla reſolved to ſtorm 
there, and about midnight entered the town at the 
gate called Dipylon or the Pirzan, having levelled 
all obſtacles in- the way between it and the gate of 
the Pirzus. Ariſtion fled to the Acropolis, but 
was compelled to ſurrender by the want of water; 
when he was dragged from the temple of Mi- 
nerva, and put to death. Sylla burned the Pi- 
ræus and Munychia, and defaced the city and 
ſuburbs, not ſparing even the ſepulchres. 

In the civil war the Athenians took the ſide of 
Pompey. , Cæſar generouſly refuſed to puniſh the 
city, which afterwards careſſed his murderers. 
They next joined Antony, who gave them gina 
and Cea, with other iſlands, Auguſtus was unkind 
to them ; and they reyolted four years before he 
died, Under Tiberius the city was declining, but 


free, and regarded as an ally of the Romans. The 


high privilege of having a lictor to precede the ma- 
4 rates was conferred on it by Germanicus ; but 

e was cenſured as treating with too much conde- 
ſcenſion a mixture of nations, inſtead of genuine 
Athenians, which race was then conſidered as ex- 
tint. The emperor Veſpaſian reduced Achaia toa 
province, paying tribute and governed by a pro- 
conſul. Nerva was more propitious to the Athe- 
nians; and Pliny, under Trajan his ſucceſſor, ex- 
horts Maximus to be mindful whither he was ſent, 


to rule genuine Greece, a ſtate compoſed of tree 


cities. You will revere the gods and heroes thei! 
founders ; you will reſpect their priſtine glory, and 
even their age; you will honour them for the fas 
mous deeds which are truly, hay, for thoſe which 


are fabulouſly, recorded of them. Remember it 


is Athens you approach.“ This city was now en- 

tirely dependent on Rome, and was reduced to ſel 

Delos, and the iſlands in its poſſeſſion. 
Hadrian, who was at once emperor and an ar- 


chon of Athens, gave the city laws, compiled — 
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Draco, Solon, and the codes of other legiſlators, 
and diſplayed his affection for it by unbounded li- 
herality. Athens re- floutiſhed, and its beauty was 
renewed. Antoninus Pius, who ſucceeded, and 
Antoninus the philoſopher, were both benefactors. 
The barbarians, in the reign of Valerian, beſieging 
Theflalonica, all Greece was terrified, and the 
Athenians reſtored their city-wall, which had been 
diſmantled by Sylla, and afterwards neglected, | 

« Under the next emperor, who was the archon 
Gallienus, Athens was beſieged ; the archontic of- 
fice ceaſed, and the ſtrategus or general, who had 
before acted as overſeer of the agora or market, 
then became the ſupreme magiſtrate. Under Clau- 
dius, his ſucceſſor, the city was taken, but ſoon 
recovered. It is related that Conſtantine, when 
emperor, gloried in the title of general of Athens, 
and rejoiced exceedingly on obtaining from the peo- 
ple the honour of a ſtatue with an inſcription, which 
he acknowledged BY a 2 gratuity of many 
buſhels of grain. He conferred on the governor of 
Attica and Athens the title of rus duke. 
office was at firſt annual, but afterwards hereditary, 
His ſon Conſtans beſtowed ſeveral iſlands on the 
city, to ſupply it with corn. 

In the time of Theodoſius the Firſt, 380 years 
after Chriſt, the Goths laid waſte to Theſſaly and 
Epirus; but Theodore, general of the Achzans, 
by his prudent conduct preſerved the cities of 

reece from pillage, and the inhabitants from —_ 
led into captivity. A ſtatue of marble was erecte 
tohim at Athens, by order of the city, and after- 
wards one of braſs, by command of the emperor, 
as appears from an inſcription in a church dedi- 
cated to a faint of the ſame name, not far from the 
French convent. It is on a round pedeſtal, which 
ſupports a flat ſtone, ſerving for the holy table. 
Eudocia, the wife of Theodoſius the Second, was 
an Athenian, | | 

© The fatal period now approached, and Athens 
was about to experience a conqueror more ſavage 
eren than Sylla. This was Alaric king of the 
Goths, who, under the emperors Arcadius and Ho- 
norius over-ran Greece and Italy, facking, | 106 
laging, and deſtroying. Then the Peloponneſian 
towns were overturned, Arcadia and Lacedzmon 
were laid waſte; and two ſeas by the iſthmus were 
burniſhed by the flames of Corinth, and the Athe- 
nian matrons were dragged in chains by barbarians. 
The invaluable treaſures of antiquity, it is related, 
were removed ;. the ſtately and magnificent ftruc- 
tures converted into piles of ruin; and Athens was 
ſtripped of every thing ſplendid or remarkable. 
dyneſius, awriter of that age, compares the city to 
a victim, of which the boy had been conſumed, 
and the hide only remained. : 

After this event, Athens became an unim- 
portant place, and as obſcure as it once had been fa- 


That 


Fraucus Acciaioli, who remained lord. of 


* he 
mous. We read that the cities of Hellas were put 


into a ſtate of defence by Juſtinian, who repaired 


the walls, which at Corinth had been ſubverted by 
an earthquake, and at Athens and in Bœotia were 
impaired by age ; and here we take a long farewel 
of this city. A chaſm of near 700 years enſues in 
its hiſtory, except that, about the year 1130, it fur- 
niſhed Roger, the firſt king of Sicily, with a num- 
ber of artificers, whom he ſettled at 3 where 
they introduced the culture of ſilk, which then 
paſſed into Italy. The worms had been brought 
from India to Conſtantinople in the reign of Juſti- 
nian. 

Athens, as it were, re-emerges from oblivion in 
the 13th century, under Baldwin, but beſieged by 
a general of Theodorus Laſcaris, the Greek em 
ror. It was taken in,1427 by ſultan Morat. Bo- 
niface, uis of Montſerrat, poſſeſſed it with a 
garriſon ; aar whom it was governed by Delves, 
of the houſe of Arragon. Gn his death it was 
ſeized, with Macedonia, Theſſaly, Bœotia, Phocis, 
and the Peloponneſus, by Bajazet : and then, with 
the iſland Zante, by the Spaniards of Catalonia, in 
the reign of the Greek emperor Andronicus Palæo- 
logus the elder. Theſe were diſpoſſeſſed by Reine-- 
rius Acciaioli, a Florentine; who, Ieaving no le- 
8 male iſſue, bequeathed it to the ſtate of 

enice. His natural ſon, Antony, to whom he 
had given Thebes with Bceotia, expelled the Vene- 
tians, He was ſucceeded in the dukedom by his 
kinſman Nerius, who was diſplaced by his own 
brother, name@ Antony, but recovered the govern- 
ment when he died. Nerius, leaving only an in- 
fant ſon, was ſucceeded by his wife. She was eject- 
ed by Mahomet on a complaint from Francus, ſon 
of the ſecond Antony, who confined her at M 
ra and made away with her; but, her ſon accuſing 
him to Mahomet the Second, the Turkiſh army un- 
der Omar advanced, and he ſurrendered the citadel / 
in 1455; the Latins refuſing to ſuccour him unleſs- 
the Athenians would embrace their religious tenets, - 
Mahomet, it is related, when he had finiſhied the 
war with the deſpot of the Morea, four years after, 
ſurveyed the city and Aeropolis with admiration. 
The janizaries informed him of a conlpiracy ; and 
tia, 
was put to death. In 1464 the Venetians landed 
at the Pirzus, ſurpriſed the city, and carried off 
their plunder and captives to Eub aa. 

« It is remarkable, that after theſe events Athens 
was again in a manner forgotten. So lately a8 
about the middle of the 16th century, the city was - 
commonly believed to have been utterly deſtroyed, - 
and not to exiſt, except a few huts of poor 
fiſhermen. Cruſius, a learned and- inquiſitive 
German, procured more authentic information 
from his Greek correſpondents teſiding in Tur- 
ky, which he publiſhed. in 1584, to awaken cu- 
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rioſity and to promote farther diſcoveries. 
theſe letters is from a native of Nauplia, a town 
near Argos in the Morea. This writer fays, that 


One of 


he had been often at Athens, and that it ſtill con- 
tained many things worthy to be ſcen, ſome of 

which he enumerates, and then ſubjoins,“ But 
why do I dwell on this place? Ir is as the ſkin of 
an animal, which has been long dead.” 

It now remains to give ſome idea of the charac- 
ter, government, and religion of this once fo fa- 
mous people. | 3 

The Athenians, ſays Plutarch, are very ſubject 
to violent anger; but they are ſoon pacified. They 
ate likewiſe eaſily impreſſed with humanity and 
compaſſion. That this was their temper, is proved 
by many hiſtor cal examples. We ſhall produce a 
few: the fentence of death pronounced againſt the 
inhabitants of Mytelene, and revoked the next 
day: the condemnation of Socrates, and that of 
the 10 chiefs, each followed by quick repentance 
and molt pungent grief. | 

The minds of the ſame people, adds Plutarch, 
are not formed for laborious reſearches; They ſeize 
2 ſubject, as it were by intuition; they have not 

patience and phlegm enough to examine it gradually 
and minutely; This part of their character may 
| Jeem ſurpriſing and incredible. Artiſans, and other 
people of their rank, are in general flow of com- 
prehenſion. But the Athenians of every degree 
were endowed with an inconceivable vivacity, pene- 


tration, and delicacy of taſte. Even the Athenian 


ſoldiers could repeat the fine paſſages of the trage- 
dies of Euripides. Thoſe artiſans and thoſe 181. 
diers aſſiſted at public debates, were bred to poli- 
tical affairs, and were equally acute in apprehenſion 
and in judgement. We may infer the underſtand- 
ing of the hearers of Demoſthenes from the genius 
ff his orations, which were laconic and poignant. 
As their inclination, continues Plutarch, leads 
them to aſſiſt and ſupport people of low condition, 
they like diſcourſe ſeaſoned with pleaſantry, and 
productive of mirth. The Athenians patronize 
people of low degree; becauſe from them their 
liberty is in no danger, and becauſe ſuch patronage 
tends to ſupport a democratical conſtitution, They 
love pleaſantry; which turn of mind proves that 
they are a humane ſocial people, who have a taſte 
for raillery and wit, and are not ſoured with that 
reſerve which marks the deſpot and the ſlave. 
They take pleaſure in hearing themſelves praiſed; 
but they can likewiſe patiently bear raillery and 
cenſure. We know with what art and ſucceſs 
Ariſtophanes and Demoſthenes applied their praiſe 
and their irony to the Athenian people. When the 
republic enjoyed peace, ſays the ſame Plutarch in 
another place, it encouraged the adulation of its 
orators : but when it had important affairs to diſ- 
cuſs, when the ſtate was in danger, it became 
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but they were on their guard againſt the ſuperiority 


their liberty, whenever they thought it was violated 


A T 
ſerious; and preferred, to its eloquent ſycophants, 
the honeſt orators who: oppoſed its follies and its 
vices; ſuch ingenious and bold patriots as a Pericles, 
a Phocian, and a Demoſthenes. 

The Athenians, continues Plutarch, often make 
their governors tremble, and ſhew great humanity 
to their enemies. They were very attentive to the 
information and inſtruction of thoſe citizens who 
were moſt eminent for their policy and eloquence; 


of their talents, they often checked their boldneſs, 
and repreſſed their exuberant reputation and glory, 
That this was their temper, we are convinced by 
the oſtraciſm; which was eſtabliſhed to reſtrain 
the ambition of thoſe who had great. talents and 
influence, and which ſpared neither the greateſt nor 
the beſt men, The deteſtation of tyranny and of 
P hy which was inherent in the Athenians, ren- 

ered them extremely jealous of their privileges, 
and made them zealous and active in defence of 


by men in power. | 

As to their enemies, they did not treat them with 
rigour. They did not abuſe victory by a brutal 
inhumanity to the vanquiſhed. The act of amneſty, 
which they paſſed after the uſurpation of the 5 
tyrants, proves that they could eaſily forgive inju- 
ries. It was this mildneſs, this humanity of diſpo- 


ſition, which made the Athenians ſo attentive to ( 
the rules of politeneſs and decorum. In their war ( 
with Philip, er ſeized one of his couriers, they ] 
read all the letters he bore, except one from Olym- \ 
plas to her huſband, which they ſent back unopened. 0 
Such was their veneration of love and conjugal 1 
ſecrecy ; thoſe ſacred rights which no enmity, no 8 
hoſtility, warrants us to violate! p 
The taſte of the Athenians for all the arts and Ir 
ſciences is too well known to need a particular rela- tl 
tion, The views of conqueſt cheriſhed by a ſmall tl 
republic, were extenſive and aſtoniſhing ; but this th 
people, ſo great, ſo ambitious in their projects, * 
were, in other reſpects, of a different character. an 
In the expences of the table, in dreſs, in furniture, hi 
in houſes, in ſhort, in private life, they were fru- ob 
gal, ſimple, modeſt, poor; but ſumptuous and in 
magnificent whenever the honour of the ſtate was to 
concerned, Their conqueſts, their victories, their i 
riches, their connections with the inhabitants of W 
Aſia Minor, never reduced them to luxury, to riot, the 
to pomp, to profuſion. Xenophon remarks, that the 
a citizen was not diſtinguiſhed from a ſlave by his Sar 
dreſs. The wealthieſt citizen, the moſt renown a 1 
general, was not aſhamed to go himſelf to market. ” 


We ſhall finiſh this picture of the Athenians by 
the addition of one object more, to which eve!) 
one will admit they have a right; an object which 
was prominent and ſtriking in all their actions and 
in all their enterprizes : we mean their ardent 57 
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of liberty. ; This was their predominant quality; © 
| From the \ 


the main ſpring of their government. 
22 . the Perſian — may ſacrificed every 
thing to the liberty of Greece. They left, without 
heſitation," their cities, their houſes, to fight at ſea 
the common penny Fromm whom they were in dan- 
r of ſervitude. What a glorious day was it for 
thens, when all her allies, growing flexible to the 
advantageous offers which were made to them by 
the king of Perſia, ſhe N Ariſtides, to the 
ambaſſadors of that monarch, That it was impoſ- 
Gble for all the gold in the world to tempt the 
republic of Athens: to prevail with hero ſell her 
liberty, and that of Greece.” It was by theſe 
rous ſentiments that the Athenians not only 
ame the bulwark of Greece, but likewiſe guarded 
the reſt of Europe from a Per ſian invaſion. Theſe 
eat qualities were blended with, great failings, 
2 incompatible with, patriotiſm, For the 
Athenians, notwithſtanding their tenacious jealouſy 


of the rights of their country, Were a volatile, in- ; 


conſtant, capricious people. | 2 

There never was a people more attentive to the 
worſhip of the gods than the Athenians. The 
worſhip of their principal deities was diffuſed over 
all Greece, and even beyond its limits. Each tem- 
ple had its particular religious rites: the pomp, the 
ceremonies,” the duration, and the ſucceſſion of the 
ſolemn feaſts,, were, all appointed by. fixed. rules. 
The worſhip paid to each, divinity, whether public 
or private, was founded on traditions, or on laws 
conſtantly obeyed. The feaſt of Bacchus, the 


Panathenza, the feaſt of the . of Eleuſis, 


were celebrated according to eſtabliſhed rules, moſt 
of which were as ancient as the feaſts themſelves. 
The old cuſtoms, . of which the prieſts were the 
guardians, were obſerved in the temples. It is 
probable that the prieſts were conſulted on affairs 
in which the —_ of a deity was intereſted, and 
that their anſwer was deciſive. , We are certain 
that the Eumolpidæ had this authority. They were 


the interpreters of the ancient laws on which the 


worſhip of; Ceres, was founded, its magnificence, 
and its mode—laws which were not written, as Ly- 
has informs us, but were perpetuated by a conſtant 
obſeryation, - The abuſes which had gradually crept 
into the celebration of thoſe feaſts, had given riſe 
to ſeveral new regulations; to that of the oratar 

curgus, for example, and to the law of Solon, 
which enjoined * ſenate to repair to Eleuſis on 
the 22 day of th 


the other particular regulations which we find in 
Samuel Petit's Collection of Artic Laws, could make 
a religious, code. There was no general ſyſtem 
which comprehended all the branches of their reli- 
gion, which, by combining all its articles, might 
ay their belief and conduct, and direct the 
Y : 


in their deciſions. | 
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Crimes againſt religion were only puniſhed as 


they affected the ſtate ; and conſequently they were 
tried by the magiſtrates. Mere raillery, though 
ſomewhat profane, was thought productive of no 
worſe conſequence than offending the miniſters of 
the gods. e Athenians acknowledged no other 
religion than the hereditary public worſhip ; no 
other gods than thoſe they, had received from their 
anceſtors; no other ceremonies than thoſe which 
had been eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, and 
practiſed hy their country from time immemorial. 
They were only ſolieitous to preſerve this worſhip, 
which was cloſely interwoven with their govern- 
ment, and made a part of its policy. They were 
likewiſe attentive to the ceremonial pomp': becauſe 
order, the regular vigour of legiſlation, depends 
greatly on the awe impreſſed by externals, But as 
to the inconſiſtent and monſtrous romance of fables, 
foreign opinions, popular traditions, and poetical 
fictions, which formed a religion quite different 
from that of the ſtate, in it they were very little 
intereſted, and allowed every one to think of it as 
he pleaſed. This explanation will reconcile a ftem- 
ing contradiCtion in the conduct of the Atheniang, 
who gave 2 licence to their poets, and ſeverely 
puniſhed the citizens who were guilty of impiety. 
Ariſtophanes, wlio made as free with the gods as 
with. the great, was applauded 'by the Athenians. 
They condemned Socrates: to death, who revered 
the deity, but diſapproved the public manner of 
worſhipping him. The life of Aiſchylus was in 
danger from a ſuſpicion that he had revealed ſome 


of the ſecrets of Eleuſis in one of his pieces. The 


wit of Ariſtophanes' drama was unpuniſhed, ; 
The prieſts were not confined to the care of the 
altars; they who were veſted with the ſacerdotal 
dignity, which was only incompatible with profeſ- 
ſions merely uſeful and lucrative, might likewiſe 
hold the moſt important offices of the common- 
wealth. This we could prove by a great number - 
of examples; we ſhall cite that of Xenophon, the 
illuſtrious hiſtorian and philoſopher: he was likewiſe 
a famous general, and he was a prieſt. He was 


performing the ſacerdotal function when he received 
the news of his ſon's death, who was killed at the 


battle of Mantinea. The ſacred miniſtry was not 
only eompatible with civil offices, but likewife with 
the profeſſion of arms. The prieft and the ſoldier 


were often blended. Callias, the prieſt of Ceres, 


fought at Platæa. This cuſtom was not peculiar to 
the Athenians. The Lacedæmonians, after the 
battle which we have juſt mentioned, made three 
graves for their lain ; one far the prieſts, one for 
the other Spartans, and one for the Helots. 

As every mean employment was incompatible 
with the ſacerdotal dignity, the prieſts had a revenue 
fixed to their office. We know that a part of the 


victims was their right, and that apartments were 
4-F _ aligned 
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J them hear the temples. But, befide theſe 


advantages, they had a falary proportioned to the 
Adignity of their functions and to the rank of the 
deities whom they ſerved. Their falar _ 
bably paid from the revenue of the — th fe 
revenues, which kept the temples in repair, and 


defrayed the facrificial expences, were very conſi- 


derable. They were of many different kinds. A 
reat part of the facred revenues aroſe from fines, 


hich individuals were condemned to pay for vd- þ 
rious offences; fines, of which the tenth part was 
appropiated to Minerva Polias, and the goth to the 


other gods and to the heroes whoſe names their 
tribes 2 Beſides, if the Prytanes did not hold 
the aſſemblies conformably with the laws, they were 
obliged to pay a fine of 1000 drachms to the god- 
deſs. If the Proedri, i. e. the ſenators whoſe office 
it was to lay before the wee fans matters on 
which they were to deliberate, did not diſcharge 
that duty according to the rules preſcribed to them, 
they were likewiſe condemned to pay a fine, which, 
as 25 former, was applied to the uſe of Minerva. 
By theſe fines her temple muſt have been greatly 
enriched. - | 

© Beſides this revenue, which was the common 
property of the gods, and which varied according 


to the number and degrees of the miſdemeanors, | 


the temples had their permanent revenues: we 
mean the produce of the lands which were conſe- 
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) ples, exprefily mentions thoſe who were entruſted 


<rated to-the deities. We do not here allude to the 


lands conſecrated to the gods, whichiwere never to 
be cultivated ; ſuch as the territory of Cirrha, pro- 
ſcribed: by a ſolemn decree of the Amphictyons; 


the land betwixt Megara and Attica, which was 


conſecrated to the goddeſſes of Eleufis, and many 
others, We would only of thoſe which were 
cultivated, the fruits of which enriched- the tem- 
ples. There were likewiſe lands belonging to the 
ſtate, the produce of which was leftinel to defray 


the expence of the ſacrifices which were offered in 


the name of the republic. There were likewiſe 
Arſt-fruits which the public officers levied on all 
lands, for the uſe of the gods. All theſe emolu- 
ments made a part of the revenue of the temples. 


The gods, beſide the revenues immediately apper- 


taining to their temples, had certain rights which 


were granted them by particular compact. The 


Lepreatæ, for inſtance, were obliged to pay every 
year a talent to Olympian Jupiter, on account of 
à treaty of alliance which they made with the Eleans 
in' one of their wars. The inhabitants of Epidau- 
rus, to obtain leave from the Athenians to cut 


down olive-trees for ſtatues, which the Pythian 


prieſteſs had commanded them to make, en 

to ſend deputies every year to Athens, to offer 

ſacrifices in their name to Minerva and to Nep- 

tune. But this prerogative was rather honorary 
4 
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The roth part of the ſpoils taken in war wy 
likewiſe the property of Minerva. Sacred veſſel 
were bought with the effects of the 30 tyrants, In 
ſhort, the gods were profited by almoſt every pub. 
lie accident. But what contributed moſt to enrich 
the famous temples of Greece, Was the mon 
which was conſtantly brought to them by indiy;. 
duals, in conſequence of vows they had made, or 
to pay for ſacrifices which were offered in their 
names. The eredulity of the people was an inex. 
hatiſtible fund. That credulity enriched the tem. 
ples of Deli and Eleuſis, and fupported the magni. 
fiene of Delphi. And thoſe immenſe treaſures, 
which were the fruit of ſuperſtition; were often 4 
prey to avarice. Theſe revenues were not depoſited 
with the prieſts; nor did they expend them. 4 
moderate falary was all their gain; and to offer 
ſactißiees to the deities whoſe mmiſters they werg 
was all their employment. | 

It is very probable that all the'ſicted revenues 
were paid into che hands of officers who were ap. 
pointed to receive them, and who were to give a 
account of the- diſcharge of their traſt. Nay we 
hen nu of this, after reading a paſſage in 
Ariſtotle, who, ſpeaking of the officers of the tem- 


with the money appertaining to the gods. Citizens, 
without doubt, of approved integrity, were choſen 
to this office; and their duty muſt h ve been, to 
keep the temples in repair and order, and to diſburk 
and: keep an account of the ordinary ſicred expen- 
ces. As to the ſolemn feaſts, which were incredibly 
magnificent, ſuch as the feaſt of Bacchus, and the 
Panathenza, they were celebrated at the expence 
of the Choregus; i. e. of the chief of the choir of 
each tribe: for each tribe had its poet and its muſi- 
cians, who ſung, emulating each other, hymns in 
honour of the 1 The richeſt citizens were 
appointed chiefs of the different choirs; and z 
their office was _— to 1 them 
in ſome degree, Choregus of the victorious 
tribe had the privilege of engraving his name on 
the tripod which that tribe fuſpended to the root 
of the temple. This office, though ruinous, wi 
eagerly ſolicited ; and naturally, in a republican 
ſtate. It led to honours, like the Curule dignity 
at Rome; and it greatly tended to ingratiate its 
poſſeſſor with a people who were more affected with 
pleaſures. than with eſſential ſervices, and who, 
conſequently, would more highly eſteem a profule 
Choregus than a victorious general. 

With regard to the fines, which were in the 
whole, or in part, the property of Minerva and 
of the other deities, there were at Athens public 
treaſurers appointed to receive them. They were 
ten in number, and they were nominated by lo. 
They were called Treafurers of the Goddeſs, or 
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received in the preſence of the ſetiate'; and they were 
empowered to dimniſh or to annihilate the fine, if ; 
they thought it unjuſt. The ſtatue of Minerva, that 
of the victories, and the other invaluable pledges of 
duration of the ſtate, were depoſited with them. 


The treaſury, in which the money conſecrated 
to the gods was kept, was in the citadel, behind the 
temple of Minerva Polias; and from its ſituation it 
was termed Opiſtodomus. It was ſurrounded with 
a double wall. It had but one door, the key of 
which was kept by the epiſtates, or chief of the 
Prytanes : his dignity was very conſiderable ; but 
i Late only one my In this treaſury a regiſter 
was kept, in which were written the names of all 
thoſe who were indebted to the ſtate : he who owed 
the ſmalleſt fine was not omitted. If the debtors 
proved inſolvent; they were ptoſecuted with ex- 


' treme rigour, and often puniſhed with a' cruelty 


which religion could not excuſe ; though the inte- 
reſt of the gods was the motive, or rather the pre- 


text. The facred treaſurers held a conſiderable 


rank among the magiſtrates, who received the pub- 
lic finances. Of theſe magiſtrates there were many 
kinds, as there wete many ſorts of revenues. 

The Athenian prieſts did not compoſe an order 
diſtinct and ſeparate from the other orders of the 
ſtate) They did not form a body united by parti- 
eular laws, under a chief, whoſe authority extended 
to all his inferiors. The dignity of ſovereign pon- 
tiff was unknown at Athens; and each of the prieſts 
ſerved his particular temple,” unconnected with his 
brethren. The temples, indeed, of the principal 
deities ; thoſe of Minerva, for inftarice, of Neptune, 
of Ceres, and of Profetpine, had many miniſters ; 
and in each of them a' chief preſided, who had the 
title of High- prieſt. The number of ſubaltern mi- 
niſters was in proportion to the rank of the deity; 
but the prieſts of one temple were 1 — a ſepa- 
rate ſociety from thoſe v another. Thus at Athens 
there was a great number of high-prieſts, hecauſe 
many deities were worſhipped there, whoſe ſervice 
required many miniſters; ' The power of each prieſt 
was confiried to his temple ; and there was no ſove- 
reign pontiff, the miniſter-general of the gods, and 
the preſident at all the feaths. 

It naturally follows from this account, that the 
miniſters of the gods at Athens were not judges in 
matters of religion. They were neither authoriſed 
to take cognifance of erimes committed againft the 
deity, not to puniſh them. Their function was to 
offer ſacrifices to the „and to intreat their ac- 
ceptance of the adorations of the people. Hut the 


puniſhment of impiety, of ſacrilege, of the profa- 
nation of dried aud of other if eligious crimes, 
was not entruſted to their zeal. 

The prieſts were not only incapable of avenging 
crimes _ religion by a temporal proceſs ; they 
ven c 


net, without an expreſs order either from 
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gers. The ſojourners were obliged to chooſe out of 
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the ſenate or the people, exerciſe their right of de- 
voting criminals to the infernal gods. It was in 
conſequence of a civil ſentence pronounced agauiſt 
Alcibiades, that the Eumolpidæ launched their 
anathema againſt him. It was in virtue of another 
decree that they revoked their imprecations, when 
his countrymen wanted his ſervice, and therefore 
reſtored him to their favour. 

Religious cauſes, according to M. de Bougainville, 
fell under the juriſdiction of the Heliaſtæ. The 
government, though often altered, continued pretty 
much on the plan eſtabliſhed by Solon. 

The people of Athens were freemen, ſojourners, 
or ſlaves. The citizens, called in Greek Politai, 
were very numerous; but, what may ſeem ſtran 
were as many in the time of Cecrops as in the moi ' 
flouriſhing ftate of the common-wealth, hardl 
ever exceeding 20,000. It was Solon who dec 
that none ſhould be accounted free, but ſuch as were 
Athenians both by father and mother. After his 
time it fell into defuetude, till revived by Pericles, 
and again at his inſtance repealed. After the expul- 
ſion of the 30 tyrants, Solon's law was reſtored. A 
perſon born of a ftranger was ſtiled Nothos, a 
baſtard ; whereas the ſon of a free woman was 
called Cneſios, i. e. legitimate. There was in Cy? 
noſarges a court of judicature, to which cauſes of 
illegitimacy properly belonged ; and the utmoſt 
care was taken to prevent any from being inrolled . 
Athenian citizens, who had not a clear title thereto. 
The citizens were divided by Cecrops into four 
tribes : the firſt called Cecropes, from Cecrops ; the 
ſecond, Atochton, from a king of that name; the 
third Actai, from Acteus another king of Athens, 
or rather from Ade, which ſignifies a ſhore; the 
fourth, Puralia : theſe names were altered by Cra- . 
naus, and again by Ericthonius. In the reign of 
Erictheus they were again changed; the ſoldiers 
were called Oplitai, the craftſmen Ergatai, the far- 
mers Georgol, the graziers and ſhepherds Aigi- 
corai : in this ſtate they were when Solon ſettled 
the common-wealth, and appointed the ſenate to be 
compoſed of 400, one hundred out of eachþtribe. 
Clyfthenes increaſed the number of the tribefto 10 ; 
and made the ſenate” conſiſt of 500, taking / 5o out 
of each tribe. In ſucceeding times two other tribes 
were added: each tribe was ſubdivided into. ifs 
Demoi; or wards; and with reſpec to theſe it was 
that Solon inſtituted the public feaſts before-men- 
tioned,” at which ſometimes the whole tribe aſſem- 
bled, "ſometimes ſeveral wards, and ſometimes only 
the inhabitants of one ward. | ; 

The ſecond fort of inhabitants we mentioned were 
called Metoicoi, i. e. ſojourners; theſe were perſons 
who lived always at Athens, yet were not admitted 
free denizens; as for ſuch as did not conſtantly 
reſide in Athens, they were ſtiled Xenoi, i. e. ſtran- 
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+ the citizens protectors, who were ſtiled Patrons : 
they paid ſervices to the ſtate, and beſides theſe an 
annual tribute of 12 drachms for every man and fix 


for every woman; but ſuch as had ſons, and paid 


for them, were exempted. If people fell to poverty 


and were not able to pay the tribute, they were 


ſeized by the tax-maſters, and actually fold for 
ſlaves ; which, as Diogenes Laertius tells us, was 
the fate of Xenocrates the philoſopher. The ſo- 
journers in Attica were under the fame law as thoſe 


in Athens. As to ſervants they were freemen, who 
through indigency were driven to receive wages, 


and while they were in this ſtate had no vote inthe 


' aſſembly. As to flaves, they were abſolutely the 
property of their maſters, and as ſuch were uſed as 


they thought fit: they were forbidden to wear 


© clothes, or to cut their hair like their maſters; and, 


which is indeed amazing, Solon prohibited them to 
love boys, as if that had been honourable: they 
were likewiſe debarred from anointing or perfuming 
themſelves, and from worſhipping certain deities : 
they werg not allowed to be called by honourable 
names; and in moſt other reſpects were uſed like 


dogs. They ſtigmatized them at their pleaſure; 


that is, branded them with ſetters in the forehead 
and elſewhere. However, Theſeus's temple was al- 
lowed them as a ſanctuary, whither, if they were 
exceedingly ill uſed, they might fly, and thereby 


another maſter. In this, and many other reſpects, 
the Athenian flaves werein a much better condition 


_ than thoſe throughout the reſt of Greece : they 


were permitted to get eſtates for themſelves, giving 
a ſmall premium to their maſters, who were oblig 

to make them free, if they could pay their ranſom ; 
they likewiſe obtained the ſame favour from the 


kindneſs of their maſters, or for having rendered 


military ſervices to the ſtate. When they were 
made free they were obliged to chooſe patrons ; and 


had likewiſe the privilege of chooſing a curator, 
who, in caſe their patrons injured them, was bound 


to defend them. 
The general aſſembly of the people, which Solon 


made the dernier reſort, was called the Eccleſia; ; 


and conſiſted of all the freemen of Athens. except- 


ing ſuch as were atimoi, or infamous. The meet- 


ings of theſe aſſemblies were either ordinary or 


extraordinary. The ordinary were ſuch as were 
appointed by law, the extraordinary ſuch as neceſ- 


ſity required. Of the firſt there were four in 35 
ww In the firſt afſembly the y ago or re- 
jected magiſtrates, heard propoſals for the public 

and certain cauſes, In the ſecond they re- 


| ceived petitions, and heard every man's judgment 
don the matters that were before them. In the third 


they gave audience to- — ambaſſadors. The 
fourth was employed altogether in affairs relating 


v0 the gods and their worſhip. The extraordinary 
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occaſion; by their order a programma, or ſcheme 


8 1 - 
meetings were appointed by the magiſtrates when 


occaſion required, whereas to the ordinary aſſem. 


blies the people came of their own accord. The fit 
were held either in the market- place, in the Pnyx, 2 
place near the citadel, or in the theatre of Bacchus: 
as to the latter, the magiſtrates who appointed the 
extraordinary meetings appointed alſo the place 
where they | 
aroſe, or any earthquake happened, or any ſign no- 
torioully inauſpicious appeared, the aſſembly imme- 
diately adjourned, to prevent the people from ap- 
prehending unhappy conſequences from their deli. 
berations, But it the weather was fair aud ſerene, 
and nothing happened out of the ordinary courſe 
of things, they proceeded to, purify the place where 
the aſſembly was held, which was done by ſprink- 
ling it round with the blood of young pigs; then 
the crier made a folemn prayer fot the proſperity of 
the republic, and that Heaven would beſtow a 
happy iſſue on their counſels and undertakings; he 
then D N à bitter execration againſt any 
who thould in that affembly propound what might 
be diſadvantageous to the ſtate. Theſe ceremonies 
being over they proceeded to buſineſs. 

"There were ſeveral magiſtrates who had the over- 
ſeeing and regulating theſe aſſemblies. Theſe were, 
firſt, the Epiſtate, or preſident of the aſſembly, 
who was choſen by lot out of the Proedri : his of- 
fice was to. give the ſignal for the people's voting. 
Next to him were the Prytanes, i. e. a committe⸗ 
of the ſenate, who of courſe were- preſent on this 


of the buſineſs to be propoſed at the aſſembly, was 
previoully ſet up in ſome public place, that every 
man might know what , buſineſs to apply his 
thoughts to. The Proedri were nine in number, 
appointed by lot out of all the tribes to which the 
Prytanes did not belong: They had the right of 
propoſing to the people what-they were to Telibe 
rate upon, and their office ended with the aſſembly; 
there ſat with them aſſeſſors, who were to take 


care that nothing they propoſed was detrimental to 
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tion?“ When the old men ha 


in after-times pebbles, into certain veſlels : — 


the commonwealth. firſt ſep to buſineſs was 


the crier's reading the decree of the ſenate whereon 


the aſſembly was to deliberate : when he had finiſh- 
ed this he made proclamation in theſe words; 
Who of the men above fifty will make an ota- 

4 done ſpeaking, the 
crier made proclamation again that any Athenian 
might then offer his ſentiments whom the law al- 
lowed ſo to do; that is, all ſuch as were above 30 
years old, and were not infamous. If ſuch a one 
roſe up to ſpeak, the Prytanes interpoſed, and bid 
him be filent; and if he did not obey them, the 
lictors pulled him down by force. 
bates were over, the preſident permitted the people 
to vote; which they did by caſting firſt 2 


ould be held. If yy ſudden tempeſt 


en the de- 
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were counted, and then it was declared that the de- 
cree of the ſenate was either rejected or approved ; 
after which the Prytanes diſmifled the aſſembly. 

The ſenate was inſtituted h 
the dangerous. conſequences of leaving the ſupreme 
power in the people. At the time of his inſtitu- 
tion it was to conſiſt of 400, 100 out of each tribe; 
it was increaſed to 500 when the tribes were aug- 
mented to 10; and when they came to 12 it was 
alſo ſwelled to 600. They were elected by lots 
after this manner : at a day appointed, towards the 
cloſe of the. year, the preſident of each tribe gave 
in a liſt of ſuch. perſons belonging thereto as were 
fit for and deſired to appear for this dignity : theſe 
names were engraven on tablets of braſs, and, a 
number of beans equal to the number & the 
amount of them, am which were 100 white 
ones, put into a veſſel ; and then the names of the 
candidates and the beans were drawn one by one, 
and ſuch as were drawn by the white beans were 
received into the ſenate. After the ſenate was 
elected they proceeded to appoint the officers who 
were to preſide in the ſenate : theſe were the Pry- 
tanes before mentioned, and they were elected thus: 
the names of the 10 tribes were thrown into one 
veſſel, and g black beans and a white one into ano- 
ther veſſel, Then the names of the tribes were 
drawn with the beans. The tribe to which the 


white bean anſwered preſided firſt, and the reſt ac- 


cording to the order in which they were drawn. 
The Prytanes, while the ſenate conſiſted of 500, 


were 50 in number. For the farther avoiding of ) 


confuſion therefore, 10 of theſe, prefided a week, 
during which ſpace they were called Proedri, and 
out of theſe an Epiſtate or preſident was choſen, 
whoſe office laſted but one day, and by law no man 
could hold it more than once': the reaſon of this 
was, that he had in his cuſtody the public ſeal, the 
keys of the citadel, and the charge of the exche- 
* The reader muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
piſtates and Proedri laſt mentioned, and thoſe 
poken of in the former paragraph; becauſe, though 
their titles were the ſame, their offices were perfect 
ly diſtinct. The ſenate aſſembled by direction of 
the Prytanes once every day, excepting feſtivals, 
and ſometimes oſtener, in the ſenate-houſe, which 
Was thence called Prytaneum. | 
a member of the ſenate made a motion 
ora new law, it was immediately engraven on 
tablets, that the members when they came next 
might be prepared to ſpeak to it. At the ſubſe- 
E aſſembly the Epiſtates opened the matter, af- 
al which every ſenator that pleaſed delivered his 
— then any of the Prytanes drew up the 
— and repeated ĩt aloud: aſter which they pro- 
to vote, and if there was a majority of white 
ans, then it became pſephiſma, and was after- 


Fards propounded to the le: if they approved 
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Solon to prevent | 
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it it became- a law, otherwiſe it was of ns force 
longer than the ſenate who decreed it ſubſiſted. 
The power of the ſenate was very great ; for they 


took the account of the magiſtrates at the expira- 


tion of their offices; they directed the proviſions 
made for poor citizens out of the public treaſure ; 


* 


they had the 2 of public priſons, 


and a power of puniſhing ſuch as committed acts 
morally evil, though not prohibited by any law; 
they had the care likewiſe of the fleet; and beſides 
all theſe they had many other branches of authori- 
2 which it is not neceſſary for us to mention. 

fore they took their ſeats they were conſtrained, 
to undergo a very ſtrict examination, wherein the 
whole courſe of their lives was inquired into; and 
if the leaſt ſlur on their reputation appeared, they 


were ſet aſidle. When this examination was over 


they took an oath, whereby they bound them- 
ſelves to promote in- all their councils the pub- 
lic good, to adviſe nothing contrary to the laws, 
and to execute their functions exactly. The high- 
eſt fine the ſenate could impoſe was 500 drachms : 


| if they thought the offender deſerved a heavier 


mulct, they then tranſmitted the cauſe to the Theſ- 
mothetz, who puniſhed them as they thought fit. 
The ſenators, when their year was out, gave an ac- 
count of their management to the people: but 
that they might have the leſs to do, they always 
puniſhed ſuch of their number as they found had 
offended by expulſion; and in this they were, 
mighty exact. Yet an expelled ſenator was not- 
withſtanding eligible to any other office, the moſt 
trivial omifhon being ſufficient to occaſion a dif- 
miffion from the ſenatorial dignity ; and therefore, 
when the tribes choſe their ſenators, they alſo choſe 


a certain number of ſubſidiaries, out of which, 
when a ſenator was expelled, another was ſubſti- 


tuted in his place. Each ſenator was allowed a 
drachm every day : for it was a conſtant rule with 
the Athenians, that the public ought to pay for 
every man's time; and therefore, ſuch of the poor 
Athenians as thought fit to demand it had three 
oboli for going to the aſſembly, If during their 
adminiſtration any ſhips of war were built, the ſe- 
nators had crowns decreed them ; but if not, they 
were forbid to ſue for them. 

Next to the ſenate was the court of Areopagus, for 


a deſcription. of which ſee the concluſion of this 


article, 


Ihe chief magiſtrates of Athens were Archons, 


and inferior to them there were many others ; of 
whom it will be neceſſary to mention ſome. In the 
firſt place they had Nomophylaces, who were alſo 
ſtiled the eleven, becauſe they were ſo many in 
number, one choſen out of each tribe, and a clerk 
or ſecretary who made up the eleventh.” Their 
duty it was to look to the execution of the laws; 


they had authority to ſeize robbers and other ca- 
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pital offenders; and if they confeſſed to put them 
to death. Dr. Potter thinks they reſembled our 


ſheriffs. The Phylarchi were the preſidents of the 
Athenian tribes; but in time this became a mili- 


tary title. The Philobaſileus was an officer in each 
tribe, who did the ſame things within * ne 
as the Bafileus did with reſpect to the ſtate. The 
Demarchi were the principal magiſtrates in wards. 
The Lexarchi were ſix in number, and were bound 
to take care that the people came duly to the aſſem- 
dlies; in their cuſtody was the public regiſter of 
the citizens names. had under them Toxo- 
tz, who were lictors or bailiffs; they were ſome- 
times 1000 in number: theſe men were neceſſary; 
but, like moſt of their ſort, were in a manner in- 
famous, as may be gathered from the comedies of 
Ariſtophanes; they were generally Scythians, raw- 
boned brawny fellows, ready to execute any thing 
they were commanded. The Nomothetz were 
2000 in number; their buſineſs was to watch over 
and inſpect into the laws. There were two ſorts 
of orators in the ſervice of the ſtate, Some were 
appointed to defend an old law when a motion was 
made to repeal it : theſe had their fee from the 
fate; but the ſame man was incapable of bein 
elected twice. Beſides theſe, there were 10 ſettled 
orators, called Rhetores, elected by lot: their bu- 
fHineſs was to plead public cauſes in the ſenate- 


Houſe. For this they had their ſtated fees; and 


with ref} to. their qualifications the law runs 
thus: no one be a public orator who hath 
ſttruck his parents, denied them maintenance, or 
ſhut them out of his doors; who hath refuſed to 
ſerve in the army; who hath thrown away his 
_ ſhield: who hath been addicted to 'lewd women, 
1 effeminate, or has run out his patri- 
mony. If any man who has been guilty of theſe 
_ crimes dare to deliver an oration, let him be brought 
to trial on the ſpot. Let an orator have children 
lawfully tten, and an eſtate within Attica; if 
in his oration he talks impertinently, makes idle 
repetitions, affects an unbecoming raillery, digteſſes 
from the point in queſtion, or, ater the aſſembly is 


over, abuſes the preſident, let the Proedri fine him 0 


drachme ; and if that is not thought enough, let him 
be brought before the next aſſembly and fined again.” 
We conclude this draught of the Athenian 
government with an account of their courts of 
Juſtice, which, excluſive of the Areopagus, were 10 
in number; 4 had cognizance of criminal, and 6 of 
civil cauſes. , Theſe 10 courts were numbered with 
the 10 firſt letters of the alphabet, and were thence 

- filed Alpha, Beta, Gamma, &c. When an Athe- 
nian was at leiſure to hear cauſes, he wrote his own 
name, that of his father, and the ward to which he 
belonged, upon a tablet; this he preſented to the 
ITbeſmothetæ, who returned it again to him with 
another tablet, with the letter which fell to his lot; 
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out of the territory of Athens. The laſt crimind 
far from the ſea-ſhore; and ſuch perſons were 


* l 
then e went to the crier of the court, who preſent. 
him a ſceptre and gave him admiſſion. When the 
cauſes were over, every judge went and delivered 
his ſceptre to the Prytanes, and received a ſtats] 
fee for my cauſe that was tried. But as this wa 
intended only to compenſate their loſs of time, { 
that there might be no appearance of covetouſneſ, 
a man was forbid to fit in two courts on the fame 
day. The firſt criminal court after the Areopagus 
was that of the Ephetz. It conſiſted of 51 mem- 
bers, all upwards of 51 years old. Draco gave it ; 
very extenſive juriſdiction ; but Solon took away 
from them the power of judging in any other cauſcs 
than thoſe of manſlaughter, accidental killing, and 
lying in wait to deſtroy : the Baſileus entered al 
cauſes in this court. ſecond criminal court 
was called Delphinium, becauſe it was held in the 
temple of Apollo Delphinius ; it had cognizance df 
ſuch murders as were confeſſed by the criminal, but 
at the ſame time juſtified under ſome pretence or 
other, The Prytaneum was the third criminal 
court. It held plea of ſuch caſes where death en- 
ſued from inanimate things : cauſes were heard here 
with the fame ſolemnity as in other courts ; and, 
on judgment given, the thing, whatever it wa, 
that had occaſioned the death of a man, was thrown 


court was {tiled Phreatum. It fat in a place not 


brought before this court as had committed mur- 
ders in their own country and fled to Attica: the 
proceedings of this court were ſo ſevere, that they 
did not permit the criminal to come on ſhore, but 
obliged him to plead his cauſe in his veſſel; and i 
he was found guilty, he was committed to the mercy 
of the winds and ſeas. | 

Of the judicatures for hearing civil cauſes tie 
firſt was the Parabaſton ; ſo called, as ſome think, 
becauſe in it no matter could be heard if the cauſe 
of action was above one drachm. The Cainon, of 
new court, was the ſecond tribunal. The thirl 
was ſtiled the court of Lycus, becauſe it aſſembled 
in a temple dedicated to that hero, whoſe ſtatie, 
repreſented with the face of a wolf, was ſet up f 
all courts of juſtice. The Trigonon was ſo ca 
becauſe it was triangular in its form. The coun 
Metidius derived its appellation from the archites 
who built it. The ſixth and laſt court was ed 
Heliza ; it was by far the greateſt, and is gener 
conceived to have detived its name from the judge 
fitting in the open air expoſed to the ſun. f 
Athenians who were free citizens were allow 
law to ſit in theſe courts as judges ; but before the 
took their ſeats were ſworn by Apollo Patrius 1 
res, and Jupiter the king, that they would decide 
things righteouſly and according to lau,! bt 
there was any law to guide them, and by the The 
of natural equity where there was none. 


Helzaſts 


9 

Helzaftic court conſiſted at leaſt of go, but its uſual 
number was 500 judges : when cauſes of very great 
conſequence were to be tried, 1000 fat therein; and 
now and then the judges were increaſed to 1500 and 
even to 2000. There were many inferior courts in 
Athens for the deciſion of trivial cauſes ; but of theſe 
there is no neceſſity of ſpeaking, ſince we deſign 
no more than a ſuccin view of the Athenian re- 

ublic, as it was ſettled by, and in conſequence of, 
Solon's laws. , 

In the reign of Erichthonius it loſt the name of 
Cecropia, and acquired that of Athens, on what ac- 
count is not certain ; the moſt probable is, that it 
was ſo named in reſpect of the goddeſs Minerva, 
whom the Greeks call Athene, who was alſo e- 
ſteemed its protectreſs. This old city was ſeated 
on the top of a rock, in the midſt of a large and 
pleaſant plain, which, as the number of inhabitants 
increaſed, became full of buildings, which induced 
the diſtinction of Acro and Catapolis, i. e. of the 
upper and lower city. The extent of the citadel 
was 60 ſtadia; it was ſurrounded by olive trees, 
and fortified, as ſome ſay, with a ſtrong pres ; 
in ſucceeding times it was encompaſſed with a ſtrong 
wall, in which there were nine gates, one very lar 
one, and the reſt ſmall. The inſide of the citadel 
was adorned with innumerable edifices : the moſt 
remarkable of which were, 1. The magnificent 
temple of Minerva, {tiled Parthenion, becauſe that 
goddeſs was a virgin. The Perſians deſtroyed it; but 
it was re-built with {till greater ſplendour by the 
famous Pericles, all of the fineſt marble, with ſuch 
Kill and ſtrength that, in ſpite of the rage of time 
and barbarous nations, it remains perhaps the firſt 
antiquity in the world, and ſtands a witneſs to the 
truth of what ancient writers have recorded of the 
prodigious magnificence of Athens in her flouriſh- 
ing ſtate. 2. The temple of Neptune and of Mi- 
nerva; for it was divided into two parts: one ſa- 
cred to the god, in which was the falt fountain, 
ſaid to have ' A upon the ſtroke of his trident ; 
the other to the goddeſs, protectreſs of Athens, 
wherein was the ſacred olive which ſhe produced, 
and her image which fell down from heaven in the 
reign of Erichthonius. At the back of Minerva's 


temple was the public treaſury, which was burnt 


to the 2 through the knavery of the treaſurers, 
who, having miſapplied the revenues of the ſtate, 
took this ſhort method of making up accounts. 
The lower city comprehended all the buildings 
ſurrounding the citadel, the fort Munychia, and the 
havens Phalerum and Piræus, the latter of which 
was joined to the city by walls five miles in length; 
that on the north was built by Pericles, but that on 
the ſouth by . Themiſtocles'; but by degrees the 
turrets, which were at firſt erected on theſe walls, 
were turned into dwelling-houſes for the accommo- 


dation of the Athenians, whoſe large city was now 
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others by Pericles, others by Lycurgus. 


* 

become too ſmall for them. The city, or rathet 
the lower city, had 13 great gates, with the names 
of which it is not neceſſary to trouble the reader. 
Among the principal edifices which adorned it, we 
may reckon: 1. The temple of Theleus, erected 
by Conon, near its center. Adjacent thereto the 
young people performed their exerciſes. - It was 
alſo a ſanctuary for diſtreſſed perſons, ſlaves or free. 
2. The Olympian temple, erected in honour of 

upiter, the honour of Athens, and of all Greece. 

he foundation of it was laid by Piſiſtratus : it was 


carried on but ſlowly in — times, 700 


years elapſing before it was finiſhed, which hap- 
pened under the reign of Adrian, who was particu- 
larly kind to Athens: this was the firſt building in 
which the Athenians beheld pillars. 3, The pan- 
theon, dedicated to all the gods; a moſt noble ſtruc- 
ture, ſupported by 120 marble pillars, and having 
over its great gate two horſes, carved by Praxiteles : 
it is yet remaining, as we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew hereafter when we come to ſpeak of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of this famous city. In ſeveral parts of 
it were ſtaoi or porticos, wherein people walked in 
rainy weather, and from whence a ſect of philo- 
ſophers were denominated Stoics, becauſe their maſ- 
ter, Zeno, taught in thoſe porticos. 

There were at Athens two places called Cera- 
micus, from Ceramus, the ſon of Bacchus and 
Ariadne; one, within the city, containing a mul- 
titude of buildings of all forts; the other in the 
ſuburbs, in which was the academy, and other 
edifices. The Gymnaſia of Athens were many; 
but the moſt remarkable were the Lyceum, A 
mia, and Cynofarges, The Lyceum ſtood on the 
banks of Iliſſus; ſome ſay it was built by Piſiſtratus, 
Here 
Ariſtotle taught philoſophy, inſtructing ſuch as 
came to hear him as they walked ; whence his diſci- 
ples are generally thought to derive the name of 
Peripatetics. The Ceramicus without the city was 
the diſtance of fix ſtadia from its walls. The 
Academy made part thereof; as to the name of which 
there is ſome diſpute. Some affirm, that it was fo 
called from Academus, an ancient hero, who, when 
Helen was ſtolen by Theſeus, diſcovered the place 
where ſhe lay hid to Caſtor and Pollux : for which - 
reaſon the Lacedemonians, when they invaded At- 
tica, always ſpared this place. Dicæarchus writes, 
that Caſtor and Pollux/had two Arcadians in their 
army, the one named Echedemus, the other Maro- 
thus; from the former of theſe, he ſays, this place 
took its name, and that the borough of Marathon 
was ſo called from the other, It was a marſhy un- 
wholeſome place, till Cimon was at great pains to 
have it drained z and then it became extremely 
pleaſant and delightful, being adorned with ſhady 
walks, where Plato read his lectures, and from 
thence his ſcholars were tiled academics. The 
| | Cynoſarges 
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' Cynoſarges was a place in the ſuburbs, not far from 
the Lyceum: it was famous on many accounts; 
but particularly for a noble 1 erected 


there, appointed for the ſpeci 
Athenians only by one ſide. In after times IThemi- 
ſtocles derived to himſelf ill- will, by carry ing many 
of the nobility to exerciſe with him here; becauſe, 
being but of the half- blood, he could exerciſe no 
where elſe but in this gymnaſium. Antiſthenes 
inſtituted a ſect of philoſophers, who, from the 
name of this diſtrict, as many think, were ſtiled 
Cynics. 
5 Thee havens of Athens were three. Firſt, the 
Pyræus, which was diſtant about 35 or 40 ſtadia 
from the city, till joined thereto by the long walls 
before - mentioned, after which it became the princi- 
pal harbour of the city. It had three docks, Can- 
tharos, Aphrodiſium, and Zea: the firſt was fo 
ealled from an ancient hero, the ſecond from the 


goddeſs Venus, who had there two temples, and the 


third from bread-corn. There were in this port 
5 porticos, which joining together formed one great 
one, called thence Macra Stoa, or the grand portico, 
There were likewiſe two great markets, or fora; 


dne near the long portico, the other near the city. 


The ſecond port was Munichia, a promontory not 
far diſtant from Pyræus; a- place very ſtrong by 
nature, and afterwards rendered far ſtronger by art. 
It was of this that Epimenides ſaid, if the Athenians 
foreſaw what miſchief it would one day produce to 
them, they would eat it away with their teeth, The 
third ——— diſtant from the ay, according 
to Thucydides, 35 ſtadia, but, according to Pau- 
ſanias, only 20. is was the moſt ancient har- 
bour of Athens; as Pyrzus was the moſt capacious. 
Of this city, as it ſtands at preſent, we have the 
following account. It is now called Athini ; and 
is not inconfiderable either in extent or the number 
of inhabitants. It enjovs a fine temperature, and a 
ſerene ſK y. Ihe air is clear and wholefome, though 
not ſo delicately ſoft as in Ionia. The town ſtands 
beneath the Acropolis, or citadel ; not encompaſſing 
the rock, as formerly, but ſpreading into the plain, 
. chiefly on the weſt and north-weſt. Corſairs in- 
ſeſting it, the avenues were ſecured, and in 1676 the 
gates were regularly ſhut after ſun-ſet, It is now 
open again; but ſeveral of the gateways remain, 
and a guard of Turks patroles at midnight. Some 
maſſes of brick-work, ſtanding ſeparate without the 


town, belonged perhaps to the ancient wall, of 


which other traces alſo appear. The houſes are 
moſtly mean, and ſtraggling ; many with large areas 
or courts before them. In the Janes, the high 
walls on each fide, which are commonly white- 
waſhed, reflect ſtrongly. the heat of the ſun. The 
ſtreets are very irregular : and anciently were nei- 
ther uniform nor handſome. They have water 
conveyed in channels from mount Hy 


uſe of ſuch as were ; 


mettus, and 
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: A 
in the bazar or market-place is a large fountain, 
The Turks have ſeveral moſques and public baths, 
The Greeks have convents for men and women: 
with many churches, in which ſervice is regularly 
performed; and beſides theſe, they have numerous 
oratories or chapels, ſome in ruins or conſiſting of 
bare. walls, frequented only on the anniverſaries of 
the ſaints to whom they are dedicated, A portrait 
of the owner on a board is placed in them on that 
occaſion, and removed when the ſolemnity of the 
day is over. | | 

« Thecity of Cecrops is now a fortreſs with a thick 
irregular wall, ſtanding on the brink of precipices, 
and incloſing a large area about twice as long s 
broad. Some portions of the ancient wall may be 
diſcovered on the outſide, particularly at the two 
extreme angles; and in many places it is patched 
with pieces of columns, and with marbles taken 
from the ruins. A conſiderable ſum had been 
expended on the fide next Hymettus, 
which was finiſhed before 1760. The ſcaffolding 


had been removed to the end toward Pentele; but 


money was — and the workmen were with- 
drawn. The garriſon conſiſts of a few Turks, who 
reſide there with their families, and are called by 
the Greeks Caſtriani, or the ſoldiers of the caſtle, 
The rock is lofty, abrupt, and inacceſſible, except 
the front, which is toward the Piræus; and on that 
uarter is a mountainons ridge, within cannon- 
ot. It is deſtitute of water fit for drinking ; and 
ſupplies are daily carried up in earthen jars, on horſes 

and aſſes, from one of the conduits in the town. 
The Acropolis furniſhed a very ample field to 
the ancient virtuoſi. It was filled with monuments 
of Athenian glory, and exhibited an amazing diſ- 
play of beauty, -of opulence, and of art; each 
contending, as it were, for the ſuperiority. lt 
appeared as one entire offering to the deity, ſur- 
Elo in excellence, and aſtoniſhing in richneſs. 
eliodorus, named Periegetes the guide, had em- 
ployed on it 15 books. The curioſities of various 
kinds, with the pictures, ſtatues, and pieces of 
ſculpture, were ſo many and.ſo remarkable, as to 
ſu pply Polemo Periegetes with matter for 4 volumes; 
and Strabo affirms, that as many would be required 
in treating of- other portions of Athens and of 
Attica. In particular, the number of ftatues was 
prodigious, Tiberius Nero, who was fond of ima- 
es, plundered the Acropolis, as well as Delphi and 
1 yet Athens, and each of theſe places, 
had not fewer than 3000 remaining in the time ot 
ny Even Pauſanias ſeems here to be diſtreſſed 
by the multiplicity of his ſubject. But this ban- 
quet, as it were, of the ſenſes has long been with- 
rawn ; and is now become like the tale of a viſton. 
The ſpectator views with concern the marble ruins 
intermixed with mean flat-roofed _ and 
extant amid rubbiſh ; the ſad memorials of a * 
e | peer 
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e; which, however, as viſible from the ſea, 
= have introduced modern Athens to more 
early notice. They who reported it was 1A 
ſmall village, muſt, it has been ſurmiſed, have be 
held the Acropolis through the wrong end of their 

leſcopes. 
ww The Acropolis has now, as formerly, only one 
entrance, which fronts the Pirzus. The aſcent is 
by traverſes and rude fortifications furniſhed with 
cannon, but without carriages, and neglected. By 
the ſecond gate is the ſtation of the guard, who fits 
croſs-legged under cover, much at his eaſe, ſmoking 


his pipe, or drinking coffee, with his companions - 


about him in like attitudes, Over this gateway 1s 
an inſcription in large characters on a ſtone turned 


, upſide down, and black from the fires made below. 
It records a preſent of a pair of gates. 


« Going farther up, you come to the ruins of 
the . 2 an edifice which graced the entrance 
into the citadel. This was one of the ſtructures of 
Pericles, who began it when Euthymenes was 
archon, 435 years before Chriſt. It was completed 
in 5 years, at the expence of 2012 talents. It was 
of marble, of the Doric order, and had five doors 
to afford an eaſy paſſage to the multitudes which 


reſorted on buſineſs or devotion to the Acropolis. 


While this fabric was building, the architect Mne- 
ſicles, whoſe activity equalled his (kill, was hurt 
by a fall, and the phyſicians deſpaired of his life; 
but Minerva, who was propitious to the under- 
taking, appeared, it was faid, to Pericles, and pre- 
ſcribed a remedy, by which he was ſpeedily and 
ealily cured. It was a plant or herb 
about the Acropolis, and called afterwards Parthe- 
nium. The right wing of the Propylea was a tem- 
ple of Victory. They related that rene had ſtood 
there viewing the ſea, and anxious for the return of 
his ſon Theſcus, who was gone to Crete with the 
tributary children to be delivered to the Minotaur. 
The veſſel which carried them had black fails ſuit- 
ing the occaſion of its voyage; and it was agreed, 
that, if Theſeus overcame the enemy, their colour 


ſhould be changed to white. The neglect of this 


ſignal was fatal to ZEgeus, who, on ſeeing the ſails 
unaltered, threw himſelf down headlong from the 
rock, and periſhed. The idol was named Victory 
without Wings; it was ſaid, becauſe the news of 
the ſucceſs of Theſeus did not arrive, but with 
the conqueror; it had a pomegranate in the right 
hand, and an helmet in the left. As the ſtatue was 
without pinions, it was hoped the goddeſs would 
remain for ever on the ſpot. E 

Qn the left wing of the Propylea, and fronting 
the temple of Victory, was a building decorated 
with paintings by Polygnotus, of which an account 
is given by Pauſanias. This edifice, as well as the 
temple, was of the Doric order, the columns fluted, 


and without baſes. Both contributed alike to the 
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uniformity and grandeur of the deſign; and the whole 
fabric, when finiſhed, was deemed e ually magni- 
ficent and ornamental, The interval between Pe- 
ricles and Paufanias conſiſts of ſeveral centuries. 
The Propylea remained entire in the time of this 
topographer, and, as will be ſhewn, continued 
nearly ſo to a much later period. It had then a 
roof of white marble, which was unſufpaſſed either 
in the ſize of the ſtones, or in the beauty of their 
arrangement; and before each wing was an equeſ- 
trian ſtatse. 5 

„The Propylea have ceaſed to be the entrance 
of the Acropolis. The paſſage, which was between 
the columns in the center, is walled up almoſt to 
their capitals, and above is a battery of cannon. 
The way now winds before the front of the ancient 
ſtructure; and, turning to the left hand among 
rubbiſh and mean walls, you come to tho back part, 
and to the five door-ways. The ſoil without is 
riſen higher than the top of the two ſmaller. There, 
under the vault and cannon, lies an heap of large 
ſtones, the ruin of the roof. 9 8 

Ihe temple of Victory, ſtanding on an abrupt 
rock, has its back and one ſide unencumbered with 
the modern ramparts. The columns in the front 
being walled up, you enter it by a breach in the 
ſide, within the Propylea. It was uſed by the 
Turks as a magazine for powder, until about the 
r 1655: when a ſudden exploſion, occaſioned 

y lightning, carried away the roof, with a houſe 

erected on it, belonging to the officer who com- 
manded in the Acropolis, whoſe family, except a 
girl, periſhed. The women of the Aga continued 
to inhabit in this quarter, but it is now abandoned 
and in ruins. 12 

The cell of the temple of Victory, which is 
of white marble, very thick, and ſtrongly cemented, 
ſufficiently witneſſes the great violence it has under- 
gone; the ſtones in many places being disjointed, 
as it were, and forced from their original poſition. 
Two of theſe making an acute angle, the exterior 
edges touching without a crevice ;- and the light 
abroad being much ſtronger than in the room, 
which has a modern roof, and is dark; the portion 
in contact becoming pellucid, had illumined the 
vacant ſpace with a dim colour reſembling that of 
amber. We were deſired to examine this extraor- 
dinary appearance, which the Greeks regarded as a 
ſtanding miracle, and which the Turks who could 
not confute them, beheld with equal aſtoniſhment. 
We found in the gape ſome coals, which had been 
brought on a bit of earthen ware for the prone of 
burning incenſe, as we ſuppoſed, and alſo a piece 
of wax-taper, which probably had been lighted in 
hondur of the ſaint and author of the wks. a5 but 
our Swiſd unfortunately carrying his own candle te o 
far in, the ſmoke blackened the marble, and de- 
ſtroyed the phenomenon. 
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- 4 The building oppoſite to che temple has ferved 
us a foundation for a ſquare lofty tower of ordinary 


y. The columns of the front are walled 
up, and the entrance is by à low iron-gate in the 
kde, It is now uſed as a place of confinement for 


delinquents; but in 1676. was a powder-magazine. | 
In the wall of a rampart near it are ſome fragments 


of exquiſite ſculpture, repreſenting the Athenians 
fighting with the Amazons. Thele belong to the 
freeze, which was then In the fecond 
century, when Pauſanias lived, much of the paint- 


ing was impaired b 75 but ſome remained, and 


the ſubjects were chiefly taken from the Trojan 
ſtory. The traces are ſince vaniſhed. 

'« The pediment of the temple of Victory, with 
that of the oppoſite wing, is deſcribed as remain- 


ing in 1676; but on each building a ſquare tower 
had been erected. One of the ſteps in the front 


of the Propylea was entire, with the four columns, 
their entablature and the pediment. The portico, 
to which the five door- ways belonged, conſiſted of 
a large ſquare room, roofed with labs of marble, 
which were laid on two t marble beams, and 


ſuſtained by four beautiful columns, Theſe were 0 


Tonic, the proportions of this order beſt ſuiting that 
purpoſe, as taller than the Doric ; the reaſon it 
was likewiſe preferred in the pronaos of the temple 
of Victory. The roof of the Propylea, after 
the pediments, by the Venetians, in 
when they battered the caſtle in front, firing red- 
hot bullets, and took it ; but were compelled to re- 
Ahn it again to the Turks in the following year. 
he exterior walls, and in particular a ſide of the 
temple of Victory, retain many marks of their 
hoſtilities. on * 7 
The chief ornament of the Acropolis was the 
Parthenon or great temple of Minerva, a moſt ſu- 
b and magnificent fabric. The Perſians had 
urned the 
and was called Hecatompedon, from its being 
1c feet ſquare. The zeal of Pericles and of all 
the Athenians was exerted in providing a far more 


1 above 2000 years, was rer 
1087, 


ample and glorious reſidence for their favourite 
architects were Callicrates and Icti- 


nus; and a treatiſe on the building was written by 
the latter and Carpion. It was of white marble, 
vf the Doric order, the columns fluted and with- 
out baſes, the number in front eight, and adorned 
ory of the birth 


of Minerva was carved in the front pediment ; and 
in the back her conteſt with Neptune for the coun- 
#ry. The beaſts of burden which had conveyed 
up the materials were regarded as ſaered, and re- 
compenſed with paſtures ; and one, which had vo- 
Juntarily headed the train, was maintained during 
- life, without labour, at the publie expence. 
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I The ſtatue of Minerva, made for this templo 


by Phidias, was of ivory, 26 cubits or 39 feet high. 
It was decked with pure gold to the amount of 

talents, ſo diſpoſed by the advice of Pericles as to 
be taken off and weighed, if required. The god. 
deſs was repreſented ſtanding, with her veſtment 
reaching to her fert. Her helmet had a ſphinx for 
the creſt, and on the fides were griffins. The head 
of Meduſa was on her breaſt-plate. In one hand 
the held her ſpear, and in the other fupported an 
image of Victory about 4 cubits high. The battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithz was carved on her 
ſandals; and on her ſhield, which lay at her fact, 
the war of the gods and giants, and the battle of 
the Athenians and Amazons. By her ſpear was a 


ſerpent, in alluſion to the ſtory of Erichthonius; 


and on the pedeſtal the birth of Pandora. The 
ſphinx, the victory, and ſerpent, were accounts 
eminently wonderful. This image was placed in 
the temple the firſt year of the 85th Olympiad, 
in which the Peloponnehan war began. The old 
was ftripped off by the tyrant Lachares, when 
metrius Pohorcetes compelled him to fly. Ihe 
ſame plunderer plucked down the golden ſhields in 
the Acropolis, and carried away the golden victo- 
ries, with the precious veſſels and ornaments pto- 
vided for the Panathenæan feftival. 

Ihe Parthenon remained entire for many 
after it was deprived of the goddeſs. The Chriſ- 
tians converted 1t into a church, and the Mahome- 
tans into a moſque. It is mentioned in the letters 
of Cruſius, and miſcalled the pantheon, and the 
temple of the unknown God. The Venetians un- 
der Koninſmark, when they beſieged the Acropolis 
in 1687, threw a bomb which demoliſhed the roof, 
and, ſetting fire to ſome powder, did much da- 
mage to the fabric. The floor, which. is indented, 
ſtill witneſſes the place of its fall. This was the 
ſad forerunner of farther deſtruction; the Turks 
breaking the ſtones, and- applying them to the 
building of a new moſque, which ſtands within 
the ruin, or to the repairing of their houſes and the 
walls of the fortreſs. The vaſt pile of ponderous 
materials, which lay ready, is greatly diminiſhed; 
and the whole ſtructure will gradually be conſume! 
and diſappear. _ 

The temple of Minerva in 1676 was, as Whee- 


ler and Spon aſſert, the fineſt moſque in the world, 


without comparifon. The Greeks had adapted the 
fabric to their ceremonial, by conſtructing at one 
end a ſemi- circular receſs for the holy tables, wich 
a window : for before it was enlightened only by 
the door, obſcurity being preferred under the bes- 


then ritual, except on feſtivals, when it yielded to 


ſplendid illuminations ; the reaſon, it has been fur- 
miſed, why temples are commonly found ſimpk 
and unadorned on the infides; In the wall bs 
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the window were inſerted two pieces of the ſtone 
called phengites, a ſpecies of marble diſcovered in 
Cappadocia in the time of Nero, and fo tranſpa- 
rent, that he erected with it a temple to Fortune, 
which was luminous within when the door was 
thut. Theſe pieces were perforated, and. the light 
which entered was — with a reddiſh or yel- 
fowiſh hue. The picture of the Panagia, or Vir- 
gin Mary, in Moſaic, on the cieling ot the receſs, 
3 - with two jaſper columns belonging to 
the ſcreen, which had ſeparated that part from the 
nave; and within, a canopy ſupported by four pil- 
lars of porphyry, with Coxinthian capitals of white 
marble, under which the table had been placed ; 
and behind it, beneath the window, a marble chair 
for the archbiſhop; and alſo a pulpit, ſtznding on 
four fmall pillars in the middle aile. The Turks 
had white-waſhed the walls, to obliterate the por- 
traits of ſaints, and the other paintings, with which 
the Greeks decorate their places of worſhip ; and 
had erected a pulpit on the right hand for their 
iman or reader. The roof was diſpoſed in fquare 
compartments, the ſtones maffive, and fome had 
fallen in. It had been ſuftained in the pronaos by 
fix columns; but the place of one was then ſup- 
plied by a large pile of rude maſonry, the Turks 
not having been able to fill up the gap more wor- 
thily. The roof of the naos was ſupported by 
colonnades ranging with the door, and on each fide ; 
conſiſting of 22 pillars below, and of 23 above. 
The odd one was over the entrance, which by that 
diſpoſition was left wide and unembarrafſed. In 
the portico were ſuſpended a few lamps, to be uſed 
in the moſque at the ſeaſons when the Muſſelmans 
allemble before day-break, or to be lighted up round 
the minaret, as is the cuſtom during their Ramazan 
or Lent. | 

lt is not eaſy to conceive a more ſtriking ob- 
3 the Parthenon, though now a mere ruin. 

e columns within the naos have all been re- 
moved: but on the floor may be ſeen the circles 
which directed the workmen in placing them; and 
at the farther end is a groove acroſs it, as for one of 
the partitions of the cell. The receſs erefted b 
the Chriſtians is demoliſhed ; and from the rubbiſh 
of the cieling the Turkiſh boys collect bits of the 
Moſaic, of different colours, which compoſed the 
picture, We were told at Smyrna, that this ſub- 
tance had taken a poliſh, and been ſet in buckles. 
This cell is about half demoliſhed; and in the co- 
humns which ſurrounded it is a large gap near the 


middle. On the walls are ſome traces of the paint- 


gs. Before the portico is a refervoir ſunk in the 
rock, to ſupply the Turks with water for the puri- 
acations cuſtomary on entering their moſques. In 
it, on the left hand; is the rubbith of the pile erected 
to ſupply the place of a column; and on the right a 

-caſe, which leads out on the architrave, and 
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has a marble or two with inſcriptions, but worn ſo 
as not to be legible. It belonged to the minaret, 
which has been deſtroyed. 

Ihe travellers, to whom we are indebted for an 
account of the moſque, have likewiſe given a de- 
ſcription of the ſculpture then remaining in the 
front. In the middle of- the pediment was ſeen a 
bearded Jupiter, with a majeſtic countenance, ſtand- 
ing, and naked; the right arm broken. The 
thunder-bolt, it has been ſuppoſed, was placed in 
that hand, and the eagle between his feet. On his 


right was a figure, it is conjectured, of Victory, 


clothed to the mid-leg ; the head and arms gone. 
This was leading on the horſes of a car, in which 
Minerva fat, young and unarmed ; her head-drefs, 
inſtead of a helmet, reſembling that of a Venus. 
The generous ardour and lively ſpirit viſible in this 
pair of celeſtial ſteeds, was ſuch as beſpoke the hand 
of a maſter bold and delicate, of a Phidias or Praxi- 
teles. Behind Minerva was a female figure, with- 


out a head, fitting, with an infant in her lap; and 


in this angle of the pediment was the emperor 
Hadrian, with his arm round Sabina, both reclining, ' 
and ſeeming to regard Minerva with pleaſure. On 
the left fide of Jupiter were five or ſix other trunks 
to complete the aſſembly of deities, into which he 
received her. Theſe figures were all wonderfully 
carved, and appeared as big as life. Hadrian _ 
his conſort, it is likely, were complimented by the 
Athenians with places among the marble gods in 
the pediment, as benefactors. Both of them may 
be confidered as intruders on the original company ; 
and poſſibly their heads were placed on trunks 

which before had other owners. They ſtill poſleſs 
their corner, and are eaſy to be recognized, though 
not unimpaired. The reſt of 41 — are de- 
faced, removed, or fallen. Moroſini was ambitious to 
enrich Venice with the ſpoils of Athens; and, by an 
attempt to take down the principal group, haſtened 
their ruin. In the other pediment is a head or two 


of ſea-horſes, finely executed, with ſome mutilated 
figures; and on the architrave beneath them are 


marks of the fixtures of votive offerings, perhaps of” 
the golden ſhields, or of feſtoons ſuſpended on ſo- 
lemn occaſions, when the temple was. dreſſed out to 
receive the votaries of the goddeſs. | 
Neptune and Minerva, once rival deities, were 
joint and amicable tenants of the Erectheum, in 
which was an altar of oblivion. The building was 
double, a partition-wall dividing it into two tem- 
ples, which fronted different ways. One was the 
temple of Neptune Erectheus, the other of Minerva 
Polias. The latter was entered by a ſquare portico 
connected with a marble ſkreen, which fronts te- 
wards the Propylea. The door of the cell was on 
the left-hand , and at the farther end of the paſſage 
was a door leading down into the Prandoſeum, 
which was contiguous. | 
40 Beſore 


dy all Attica, and 
- of the Ae 


| . 
«« Before the temple of Neptune Erectheus was 


am altar of Jupiter the: Supreme, on which no living 
thing was facrificed, but they offered cakes without 


wine. Within it was the altar of Neptune and 


Erectheus; and two, belonging to Vulcan, and a 
hero named Butes, who had tranſmitted the prieſt- 
hood to his poſterity, which were called Butadz. 


On the walls were paintings of the illuſtrious fa- 
mily, 1 the prieſteſs of Minerva Polias 
e 


was alſo taken. It was aſſerted, that Neptune had 
ordaiged the well of ſalt-water, and the figure of a 


trident in the rock, to be memorials of his con- 


tending for the country. The former, Pauſanias 
remarks, was no great wonder, for other wells of a 


ſimilar nature were found inland; but this, when 
the ſouth wind blew, afforded the ſound of waves. 


„ The temple of Minerva Polias was dedicated 

efled the moſt ancient ſtatue 
he demi, or towns, had other 
ut their zeal for her ſuffered no diminution. 
The image, which they placed in the Acropolis, 
then the city, was in after not only reputed 
en holy, but believed to have fallen 
down from heaven in the reign of Erichthonius. 
It was guarded by a large ſerpent, which was regu- 
larly ſerved with offerings of honied cakes for 155 


deities, 


food. This divine reptile was of great — \ 
Y 3 


and attained to an extraordinary age. He wiſe 
withdrew from the temple, when in danger from 
the Medes; and; it is ſaid, was living in the ſecond 
century. Before this ſtatue was an owl, and a 
golden lamp: This continued burning day and 
night. It'was contrived by a curious artiſt, named 
Callimachus, and did not require to be repleniſhed 
with oil oftener than once a-year. A brazen palm- 
tree, reaching to the roof, received its ſmoke. A- 
riſtion had let the. holy flame expire, while Sylla 


beſieged him, {9d was abhorred for his impiety. | 
be original oli 
by Minerva, was kept in this temple. When the ( 


ve-tree, ſaid to have been produced 


Medes ſet fire to the Acropolis, it was conſumed ; 
but, they aſſerted, on the following day was found 
.to have 
Jow and crooked, but was eſteemed very holy. The 


prieſteſs of Minerva was not allowed to eat of the - 


new cheeſe of Attica; and, among her perquilites, 
was a meaſure of wheat, and one of halen, for 
every birth and burial. This temple -was again 
burned when Callias'was archon, 24 years after the 


death of Pericles. Near it was the tomb of Cecrops, ( 
and within it Erectheus was buried. 


«© The ruin of the Erectheum is of white marble ; 
the architectural ornaments of very exquiſite work- 
manſhip, and uncommonly curious. 
of the front of the temple of Nepttine are ſtanding 
with the architrave; and alſo the ſkreen and portico 
of Minerva Polias, with a portion of the cell re- 
taining traces of the partition-wall. The order is 
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Ionic. An edifice revered by ancient Attica, » 
holy in the higheſt degree, was, in 1676, the dwel. 
ling of a Turkiſh family, and is now deſerted and 
lected; but many ponderous ſtones and much 
rubbiſh muſt be removed before the well and trident 
would appear. The former, at leaſt, might pro- 
bly be diſcovered. The portico is uſed as a powder. 
magazine ; but we obtained permiſhon to dig and 
to examine the outſide. The door-way of the 
veſtibule is walled up, and the foil rifen nearly to 
the top of the door-way of the Prandroſeum, By 
the portico is a battery commanding the town, from 
which aſcends an amuſing hum, The Turks fire 
from it, to give notice of the commencement of 
Ramazan, or of their Lent, and of bairam or the 
holy-days, and on other public occaſions, 
The Prandroſeum is a ſmall but very particular 
building, of which no ſatisfactory idea can be com- 
municated by deſcription, The entablature is ſup- 


ported by women called Caryatides. Their tory 
is thus related: The Greeks, victorious in the 
Perſian war, jointly deſtroyed Carya, a city of tie 


Peloponneſus, which had favoured the common 
enemy. They cut off the males, and carried into 
captivity the women, whom they compelled to 
retain their former-dreſs and ornaments, though in 
a ſtate of ſervitude, The architects of thoſe times, 
to perpetuate the memory of their puniſhment, re- 
preſented them, as in this inſtance, each with a 
burden on- her head, one hand uplifted to it, and 
the other hanging down by her fide. The images 
were in number fix, all looking toward the Far- 


\ thenon. The four in front, with that next to the 


Propylea remain, but mutilated, and their faces be- 
ſmeared with paint. The ſoil is riſen almoſt to the 


| A of the baſement on which they are placed. 


s temple was open or latticed between the ſta- 
tues; and in it alſo was a ſtunted olive-tree, with 
an altar of Jupiter Herceus - ſtanding under tt. 
The Propylea are nearly in a line with the ſpace 
dividing it from the Parthenon; which diſpoſition, 
beſides its other effects, occaſioned the front and 
flank of the latter edifice to be ſeen at once by 


Acropolis. ' 

The ruin of the temple of Jupiter Olympivs 
conſiſts of prodigious columns, tall and beautiful, 
the Corinthian order, fluted; ſome ſingle, ſome 
ſupporting their architraves ; with a few maflive 
marbles beneath; the remnant of a vaſt heap, which 
only many ages could have confumed and redu 

into ſo ſcanty a compaſs. The columns are of ver) 
extraordinary dimenſions, being about fix feet in 
diameter, and near ſixty in height. The number 
without the cell was 116 or 120. Seventeen Wer 
ſtanding in 1676: but a few years before 1795 
one was overturned with much difficulty, and ab- 


plied to the building a new moſque in the bazar ot 
Rk „ market- 
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place. This violence was avenged by the, 
—— yr Negropont, who made. it a pretext for 


extorting from the vaiwode or governor 15 purſes ; 


the pillar being, he alledged, the property of their 


he Grand Signior. It was an angular co- 
— of —— in determining the dimen- 
Gons of the fabric. We regretted that the fall of 
this mighty maſs had not been poſtponed until we 
came, as it would have afforded an opportunity of 
inſpecting and. meaſuring ſome members which we 
found far too lofty to be attempted. On a piece of 
the architrave, fupported by a couple of columns, 
ae two parallel walls, of modern maſonry, arched 
about the middle, and again near the top, You are 
told it has been the habitation of a hermit, doubtleſs 
of a Stylites ; but of whatever building it has been 
part, and for whatever purpoſe deſigned, it mult + 
have been erected thus high in air, while the im- 
menſe ruin of this huge ſtructure was yet ſcarcely 
diminiſhed, and the heap inclined ſo as to render it 
acceſible. It was remarked, that two, ſtones of a 
ſtep in the front had coaleſced at the extremity, fo 
that no juncture could be perceived; and the like 
was diſcovered alſo in a ſtep of the parthenon. In 
both inſtances it may be attributed to a concretory 
fluid, which pervades the marble in the quarry, 
Some portion remaining in the pieces, when taken 
green as it were, and placed in mutual contact, it 
exſued and united them by a progeſs ſimilar to 
that in a bone of an, animal when broken and 
properly ſet. 
« Belides the more table antiquities, many de- 


5 Another ſpecies, which reſembles out modem. beads 


tached pieces are found in the town, by the foun- { 


tains, in the ſtreets, the walls, the houſes, and 
churches. Among theſe are fragments of ſculpture; 


a marble cflair or two, which probably belonged to 


the Gymnaſia or theatres ; a ſun- dial at the catho- 
licon or cathedral, inſcribed with the name of the 
maker, and, at the archiepiſcopal houſe. cloſe by, a 
very curious veſſel of marble, uſed as a ciſtern to 
receive water, but once. ſerving, it is likely, as a 
public ſtandard or meaſure. Many columns occur, 
with ſome maimed ſtatues ; and pedeſtals, ſeveral 
with inſcriptions, and almoſt buried in earth. A 
cuſtom has prevailed, as at Chios, of fixing in the 
wall, over the gateways and doors of the houſes, 
carved ſtones, moſt of which exhibit the funeral 
lupper. In the courty. of the houſes lie many- 
round ſtelæ, or pillars, once placed on the graves of 
the Athenians ; and a great number are ſtill to be 
ſeen applied to the ſame uſe in the Turkiſh burying- 
grounds before the Acropolis. Theſe generally have 
conciſe inſcriptions, containing the name of the 
perſon, and of the town and tribe to which the 
deceaſed helo Demetrius, the Phalerean, who 


endeavoured to reſtrain ſepulchral luxury, enacted, 

that no perſon, ſhould have more than one, and 

that the height ſhould not exceed three 
0L.I—No. 16. 


cubits, 


n 


bas an epitaph in verſe. We ſaw a few mutilated 
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ſtones, is ſometimes adorned with ſculpture, and 


Hermæ. ele were buſts on | ö 
baſes, the heads frequently of braſs, invented by the. 
22 At 5 they CDI to 

on rmes or Mercury, and defi as guardians 
of the ſepulchres in which _ lodged ; but 
afterwards the houfes, ſtreets, and porticos of A- 
thens, were adorned with them, and rendered vo- 
nerable by a. multitude of portraits of illuſtrious, 


men and woryen, of heroes and of gods: and, it is 


related, Hippatchus, ſon of Piſiſtratus, erected them 
in the demi or borough-towns, and by the road fide, 
inſcribed with moral apothegms in elegiac verſe; 
thus making them yehicles of inſtruction.” Thus 
far is extr from Mr. Chandler's Travels, 

As the Areopagus has been ſo repeatedly men- 
tioned, we cannot but preſume to think a particular: 
deſcription of ſo conſiderable a court at Athens 
will be a appendage to that article, and, 
notwithſtanding its length, be acceptable. | 

Plutarch attributes the eſtabliſhment of the Areo- 

to Solon. Other authors think differently ; 
and with good reaſon: for it appears undeniable, 
that this tribunal was inſtituted before Salon. But 
the beſt authorities allow him the honour of its 
reſtoration, The city of Athens, governed till 
this time by tribunals of a circumſcribed juriſdic- 


tion, which were multiplied by the moſt _—_ 


accidents and circumſtances, took no fixed pol 
or civil form, however cloſely united the members 


of thoſe tribunals were by their general views to- 


wards the public good and by the common love ot 
their country, As each of thoſe tribunals could 
only act in proportion to the power delegated to 
it, it was impoſſible that ſo many different and un- 


equal impreſſions ſhould give to the great machine 
of the ſtate that uniform and regular movement 


which, by an impulſe always the ſame, would keep 
each part in the ſituation it ſhould maintain with 
relation to the whole. , 
To effect this univerſal and harmonious power, 
it was neceſſary to unite the different channels of 
public authority, which, by being too much diſtri» 
buted, loſt its force. This authority 'Splon col- , 
lected, and placed it all in the court of Areopagus, 
which conſequently became the main ſpring of the 
ernment. The judges of this court, who, under 
co, decided only in cafes of murder, now took 
cognizance of crimes of every kind; and the ſame 
tribunal which inflicted capital puniſhment on mur- 
der, poiſoning, burning of houſes, theft, &c. ſtruck 
at the roots of thoſe crimes, by arraigning idle- 


* neſs, luxury, and debauchery. 


The judges of the Areopagus, ſays that author, 
were more induſtrious to prevent crimes, by re- 
preſenting them in an odious light, than to eſtabliſh 
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modes of puniſhiment. It was their opinion, that 
we enemies of the ſtate were the inſtruments de- 
_ Rinell by the gods to puniſh the wicked; but that 


it das their province to correct and reform public 
and private manners. They were vigilantly at- 
tentive to the conduct of all the citizens, but 
farticularly to that of the youth. They well knew 
that the impetuoſity of juvenile paſſion gave the 


moſt violent ſhocks to health and growing virtue; 


that it was the duty of inſpectors of education to 
ſoften the auſterity of moral diſcipline with inno- 


cent pleaſure; and that no recreations were more 
. eligible than bodily exerciſes, which enable a young 


man to give a good education its full play, which 


improve health, give a pleaſurable and agreeable vi- 


vacity, and even fortify the mind. The fortunes of 
the Athenians were too unequal to admit the ſame 
mode of education; and therefore the youth were 
trained in a manner ſuitable to the rank and circum- 
ſtances of their reſpective families. Thoſe of the 


inferior claſſes were taught agriculture and com- 


merce ; from this principle, that idleneſs is follow- 
ed by indigence, and that indigence excites to the 


moſt — and atrocious crimes. Having thus 
7 


endeavoured, by wiſe precautions, to preclude the 
entrance of moral evil, they thought they had little 


to fear. 


Exerciſes of the body, ſuch as horſemanſhip and 
hunting, were objects of education to the youth of 
liberal fortune. In this ſage diſtribution, their 
great aim was to prevent the poor from committing 


_ © erimes, and to facilitate to the rich the acquiſition 


of virtue. Not ſatisfied with having eſtabliſhed 
good laws, they were extremely careful to ſee that 
they were obſerved. With this view, they had di- 
vided the city into quarters and the country into 
cantons. us every thing paſſed under their 
eyes; nothing eſcaped them; they were acquainted 
with the private conduct of every citizen. Thoſe 
who had been guilty of any irregularity were cited 
before the magiſtrates, and were reprehended, or 
puniſhed in proportion to their miſdemeanour. + 
Theſe ſame” Areopagites obliged the rich to re- 
lieve the poor. They repreſſed: the intemperance 
of the. youth by a ſevere diſcipline. Corruption in 
magiſtrates was ſupprefſed by. the puniſhments de- 
nounced againſt it; and the old men, at the fight 


of the employments of the young, felt themſelves 


animated wi 
tivity: | | 

Religion came likewiſe under the cognizance of 
the Areopagites. Plato durſt never, as we are told 
by Juſtin Martyr, divulge his private opinion con- 
cerning the Deity. He had learned from the Egyp- 
tians the doctrine of Moſes. It appeared to him 
the beſt, and he embraced it with ardour. But his 


a degree of juvenile vigour and ac- 


dread of the Areopagites, who were attached to the 
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prevailing ſyſtem, would not permit him even to 
name the author of ſentiments which oppoſed the 
common tradition. | 

The public edifices, the cleanneſs of the ſtreets: 
the pay of the ſoldiers, the diſtribution of the public 
money ; in a word, whatever intereſted the repub. 
lic, was under the direction of the Areopagus. The 
people themſelves, jealous as they were of their 


power, did nothing without conſulting this aſſem. 


bly, and ſuffered it without a murmur to amend 
their precipitate decrees. Yet this authority, hoy. 
ever great it = ſeem, was ſubje& to the laws. 


by them rewards and puniſhments were deter- 


mined ;_ and thoſe reſpectable judges gave an ac- 
count of their truſt to public cenſors, who were 


placed betwixt them and the people, to prevent 


the ariſtocracy from growing too powerful, 
The moſt important qualifications were required 


in thoſe who entered into the Areopagus. Solon 


made a law, by which they who had not been ar- 
chons for a year ſhould not be admitted members 
of the Areopagus. To give more force to his lay, 
he ſubjected himſelf to it, and was only admitted 
on that title; this was but the firſt ſtep ; thoſe an- 
nual magiſtrates, 'after having given law to the re- 
public, were interrogated on their adminiſtration, 
If their conduct was found irreproachable, they 
were admitted Areopagites with eulogium ; but the 
ſmalleſt miſcondu@ excluded them from that ho- 
nour for ever. What adminiſtration was not to be 


expected from a tribunal ſo well compoſed ! What 


veneration was not due to men of ſuch rare ta- 
tents and virtue] Such reſpect was paid them, that 
people preſumed not to laugh in their preſenee; and 
fo well-eſtabliſhed was their reputation for equity, 
that thoſe whom they condemned, or diſmiſſed with- 
out granting their petition, never complained that 
they had been unjuſtly treated, 

The edifice of the Areopagus was rn_ 
fimple ; and its roof, which at firſt was of the mo 
common materials, remained in that ſtate till the 
time of Auguſtus. This we learn from Vitruvius, 
Oreſtes was the firſt who thought of embelliſhing 
it. He raifed in it an altar to Minerva. He like. 
wiſe adorned it with two ſeats of ſolid ſilver; ol 
one of which the accuſer fat, and the accuſedon the. 
other. The one ſeat was conſecrated to Injury, 
and the other to Iinpudence. This religious {etch 
was brought to perfectioi by Epimenides, who 
erected altars to theſe allegorical deities, and ſoon 
after a temple, which Cicero mentions in his fe. 
cond book of laws. This temple correſpond 


with that which Oreſtes had built to the Furies 


who brought him to Athens, and procured him the 
protection of Minerva. Epimenides dedicated it 2 
ſecond time to the Furies, or ſevere Goddeſſes, 3 
they were termed by the Athenians, A = ch 
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thought loſt without reſource, and a victim to every 
human ill, if he enforced a perjury by invoking the 
{acred name of thoſe tremendous divinities. 

Thoſe who employed their thoughts in ſolving 
the myſteries of Paganiſm imagined that the Eu- 
menides had their temple ſo near the court Areo- 
pagus that they might enlighten the Judges by their 
inſpiration, and, by their continual aliftance pre- 
vent them from 1 thoſe errors to which 
human weakneſs is liable. To propitiate thoſe ter- 
rible deities, and to procure their favour for the 
Areopagus, they were wor ſhipped with great punc- 
tuality and devotion, and the ſenate itſelf appoin- 
ted their prieſts. Demoſthenes had been nominated 
to preſide over their ſacrifices ; and he thought it 
very extraordinary that he, to whom the republic 
had confided ſo important an office, ſhould be pub- 
licly impeached. go eh is 

ſt was natural to aſſociate with the Eumenides 
the other deities who ſhared with them the ſove- 
reign empire over the dead. Epimenides placed in 
their temples the ſtatues of Pluto, of Mercury, 
and of Tellus. They were all, according to Pau- 
fanias, of an agreeable form. Each of them was 
placed upon an altar, on which the citizens, or 
ſtrangers, who had been acquitted by the Areopa- 
gus, made their grateful offerings. 

But it was not to gratitude alone that theſe ſeve- 
ral deities owed all the incenſe that ſmoked upon 
their altars. They who had been accuſed before 
the ſenate, harraſſed with ſuperſtition, and uncer- 
tain how theſe deities would be affected towards 
them, were laviſh. of ſacrifices to obtain their cle- 
meney, by which they hoped their judges would 
likewiſe be influenced. 

The tomb of (Edipus was another of the orna- 
ments of the Areopagus. It was in the outward 


court of the Areopagus, where a barge was like- \ 
wiſe placed, which made a part of, the pomp at the \ 


public games. | 
Whatever homage and implicit obedience the 
court of | Areopagus might derive from all this reli- 
pous parade, the public good was always dearer to 
them than any lower advantages they might have 
drawn from the altars and temples with which they 
vere ſurrounded. 5 
The ſenate aſſembled in a hall built on the ſum- 
mit of a hill, which was aſcended with difficulty 
by the old men bent with age. However, as for 
ome time they only aſſembled on the three laſt 
days of each month, they bore with patience this 


nconvenient ſituation. But public affairs multi- 


plied to ſuch a degree that they were obliged to 
add to the three former ſittings a fourth, which was 
held on the ſeventh day of the month, and which 
was ſoon ſucceeded by an aſſembly every day. 

ir meetings were ſo regular that they were 


not "interrupted by the moſt ſolemn feſtivals, till 


A T 
Cephiſodorus was archon, who, in the third year 
of the 105th Olympiad, made a decree, which 
obliged the Areopagites to celebrate, after the ex- 


ample of the other courts, the Apaturian feaſts, 
which laſted five days. This aſſiduous and pain- 


ful exerciſe of their office made the Areopagites 
feel all the inconvenience of the ſituation of their 
tribunal, and determined them to remove it to a 
part of the city called the Royal Portico. It was 
a ſquare, expoſed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather. When the judges, who aſſembled there 
in profound filence, had taken their places, they 
were incloſed by a thread, or rather a cord, drawn - 
around them. 
They held their aſſemblies in the night, that 
their attention to public affairs might not be di- 
verted by external objects; and (adds Lucian) that 
they might only be influenced by the arguments, 
and not by the preſence and action, of the ſpeakers, 
This circumſtance explains a paſſage in Athenzus, 
who tells us, that none knew the numbers nor 
faces of the Arcopagites. The cuſtom of admi- 
niftring juſtice in the open air was not-peculiar to - 
them. It was followed by all the other tribunals, 
when they tried for murder; for two reaſons : 1ſt, 
That the judges, the ſworn protectors of innocence, » 
might not be hurt by being under cover with cri- 
minals, whole hands were polluted with blood. - 
2dly, That the accuſer and the accuſed might not 
be under the ſame roof. 4 
When all the members of the ſenate were con- 
vened, a herald enjoined ſilence, and ordered the 
people to retire. As ſoon as they had departed, -: 
the aſſembly proceeded to buſineſs; and as they 


* deemed the leaſt preference a flagrant injuſtice, the - 
s cauſes which they were to determine were drawn 
by a kind of lottery; and the ſame chance which 


brought them up, diſtributed them to different 
numbers of judges, ſmall or great, according to 
the importance of the ſeveral cauſes. In early 
times, the parties themſelves ſtated their cauſe in 
a ſimple manner. Theeloquence of advocates was 


thought a dangerous talent, fit only to varniſh 


crimes. But afterwards the Areopagus, on this 
point, relaxed from their ſeverity; at firſt. the 
accuſed, and ſoon after the accuſers, were permitted 
to engage thoſe to make the attack and the defence 
whoſe profeſſion it was to exert the art of ſpeaking - 
for others, with accuracy and elegance. 

Sextus Empericus ſeems not to have ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed times, where he ſays, that. the court 
of Areopagus did not ſuffer thoſe who were to be 
tried at their bar to avail themſelves of the abilities 
of others. What undoubtedly led him into that 
miſtake, was, an inviolable cuſtom of that tribunal, 


| which prohibited, in pleadings, all that warm and 


pictureſque oratory which ſeduces the judgement 


and inflames the paſſions, When the ſuffrages were 


collected, 


| A T 
collected, each perſon gave his in filence. They 
voted with a ſmall flint, which they held betwixt 
the thumb and the two next fingers, and which 


_ they put into one of the two urns that ſtood in a 


corner of the hall. One ſtood before the other, 
The firſt was called the urn of death; the ſecond, 
the urn of compaſſion. Thar of death was braſs, 
and was termed proper; that of compaſhon was of 
wood, and was termed improper. The judges 
commonly brought their flint to the aſſembly, and 
put it into the urn; but, that all the fuffrages 
might be collected, the herald took the two urns, 
and preſented them, one after another, to every ſena- 
tor, commanding him, in the name of the republic, 
no longer to defer his acquittal, or condemnation. 
For this method of giving ſentence, the 30 ty- 
rants, to make themſelves maſters of the deciſions 
of the Areopagus, ſubſtituted another, b 
of which they — exactly the opinion of each of 
the judges; for they obliged them to bring their 


means 
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pence; and when the deciſion of a cauſe was po. 
poned till the next day, the committee were only 
paid an obolus on that day. Hence Mercury, in 
Lucian, is — — that ſuch ſenſible old men a; 
the ſenators of Areopagus were, ſhould ell at 6 
low a price the trouble of aſcending ſo high. Az 
to the number of the judges Which compoſed the 
Areopagus, ſome authors, attentive only to a part 
of Solon's regulations, by which he enacted, that 
for the future, none but the nine archons ſhould be 
admitted members of the Areopagus, have ima- 
gined that this tribunal was filled anew every year, 
and that it never conſiſted of more than nine ma- 
* This opinion, and ſome others, are re. 

uted by the circumſtantial account which Di 
Laertius gives us of the condemnation of Socrates, 
This great man had wiſhed to ſubſtitute a rational 
hypotheſis for the fabulous and extravagant ſyſtem 
of religion which prevailed in his time. His pro- 
ject, however laudable, appeared impious in the 


eye of ſuperſtition. Information was laid againſt 
him before the Areopagus, and he had as many ac- 
cuſers as fellow-citizens. After the charges and 
the anſwers were heard, they proceeded to ſuffra- 


flints publicly, and lay them upon two tables 
placed before them, the fituation of which was 
quite oppoſite to that of the urns ; for the firſt of 
thoſe tables was that of life, and the ſecond that of | 


; 


* 


death. The firſt ſubſtances with which they gave 
their ſuffrages were not ſmall pieces of the bones 
of a hog, as ſome authors aſſert, but ſea-ſhells, for 
which pieces of braſs of the ſame form, termed 
Spondyla, were afterwards ſubſtituted, The ſub- 
ſtances with which they voted were diſtinguiſhed 
by their form and colour. Thoſe which condemned 
were black, and perforated in the middle; the 
others were white, and not perforated. The pre- 
caution of piercing the black ones tends to prove, 
what we have already obſerved, that the court of 
Areopagus fat in the night : for what end did it 
ſerve to pierce the black ſhells, or flints, if the 
Judges could have ſeen them from the white ones, 
and conſequently have diſtinguiſhed their colours 
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ges the opinions were divided, but not equally, 
or the number of | thoſe who condemned him 


exceeded by 281 the number of thoſe who declared 


him innocent. He made, an ironical reply to this 
iniquitous ſentence, by telling his judges, that he 
took it for granted, they would admit him to a 


maintenance in the Prytanzum. On this farcaſm, 


8 of thoſe who had voted in his favour forſook 
him, went over to the oppoſite party, and con- 
demned him to die. Here then we have 301 judges 
who condemn ; to whom if we add thoſe who per- 
{iſt in acquitting him, the number muſt be very 
conſiderable. 

Of all the judgments of the Areopagus, the moſt 
famous one, excepting that of Mars, was the fen- 


| by the aſſiſtance of the light? But as they paſſed Q tence which they paſſed on Oreſtes. His trial. 5 

| ſentence in the dark, it is evident that a difference which happened under Demophon XII. kin of * 
| beſides that of colour was neceſſary to know the Athens, in 375 of the Attic zra, owed all its by 16 
| black ones from the white. The judges were like- '& to a ws Port. þ circumſtance, that gave riſe to a * 
wiſe permitted to multiply at pleaſure the diſtinc- cuſtom which was obſerved ever afterwards. Oreſtes 1 95 
| tions between ſigns, which eſſentially diſtinguiſhed had killed his mother : he was accuſed before the Bog 


— 


the fates of men. 5 

After the ſuffrages were collected, they were 
taken out of the two urns, and put into a third 
vaſe of braſs. They were then counted; and as 
the number of white or of black flints was higher 
or inferior, one of the judges drew with his nail a 
ſhorter or a longer line, on a tablet, with a waxen 
ſurface, on which the reſult of each cauſe was 


marked. The ſhort line expreſſed acquittal ; the 


condemnation. 


long, | 
With regard to the emoluments of the judges, 


' were as moderate as thoſe of the advocates. 


The length of the proceſs did not enhance its ex- 


| 


abſolved him, and joined her ſuffrag 


Areopagus, and cited to appear in that court. He 
wall — loſt his life in conſequence of the equal 
diviſion of the votes had not Minerva, moved w 
his misfortunes, declared herſelf for thoſe who had 
e to theirs 
Thus Oreſtes was faved. In veneration to this mi- 
racle,'the Areopagites, whenever the ſuffrages were 
equally divided, decided in favour of the accuſed, b 
ting him what they termed the ſhell of Minerva. 
halus and Dedalus were condemned by the Areo- 
pagus long before the time of Oreſtes. ; 
e find in ancient authors ſome deciſions of this 


tribunal, which bear the ſtrongeſt marks of —. 
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court, b 


| 4 ＋ 
their objects are not intereſting. We ſhall 

— an — * from Aulus Gellius, and Va- 
lerius Maximus, of a woman who was accuſed of 
having poiſoned her huſband and her ſon. She was 
taken and brought before Dolabella, who was then 
pro-conſul of Aſia. She was no ſooner in his pre- 
{-nce-than ſhe owned the fact; and added, that ſhe 
had very good reaſons for putting her huſband and 
ber ſon to death.—* I had (faid the), to my firſt 
huſband, a ſon, whom-I tenderly loved, and whoſe 
virtues rendered him worthy-of my affeftion. My 
cond huſband, and the ſon whom I bare to him, 
murdered my. favourite child. I thought it would 
have been unjuſt. to have ſuffered thoſe two mon- 
ſters of barbarity to live. If vou think, Sir, that 
| have committed a crime, it is your province to 
puniſh it: 1 certainly ſhall never repent of it.“ 
This affair embarrafled Dolabella, She was after- 
wards ſent to the Areopagus ; and that court, When 
they had examined her a long time, ordered her and 
her accuſer to appear before them again 100 years 
after, from the firſt day of her trial. | 

We muſt not, however, ſuppoſe, that the Areo- 
pagus always/preferved-its-old reputation; for ſuch 
is the conſtitution of human affairs, that perfection, 
with regard to them, is a violent, and conſequently | 
a tranſitory, ſtate. Pericles, who lived about 100 
years after Solon, to flatter the people, and win 
them to his party, uſed his utmoſt efforts to weaken 
the authority of the Areopagus, which was then 
diſliked by the multitude. took from it the 
cognizance of many affairs which had before come 
under its juriſdictiou; and, to forward his deſign of 
humbling it, employed the eloquence of Ephialtes, 
whoſe talents were formidable, and who was an 
arowed-enemy to the great men of Athens. 

The Areopagus itſelf ſeemed to ſecond the endea- 
vours of a man who projected its ruin, and by its 
miſconduct haſtened its £1. The old. rules of the 
which none were admitted its members 
but thoſe whoſe unexceptionable conduct would 
ſupport its majeſty, ſeemed too ſevere. They grew 
lels delicate in their choice; and, preſuming that. 
the faults with which they diſpenſed would ſoon be 
reformed in the. ſociety of ſo many gdod examples, 
"ice umperceptibly crept among them: corruption, 
E firſt ſecret and timid, grew inſenſibly open and 
ang, and made {ſuch progreſs, that the moſt 
ſhameful crimes were ſoon exhibited on the ſtage. 
5 much had the Athenian ſenate degenerated in 
the days of Iſocrates, about 340 years before the 
Chriſtian. æra. | 

Before this tribunal St. Paul was called to give 
an account of his doctrine, and converted Dionyſius, 
one of their number. 

1 ne end of this court of judicature is as obſcure | 
- Nr which-was derived from very remote 
quit. It exi with other magiſtracies, 
Vor. I. ig mag" ——— : 
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up to their breaſts in water, beat the enemy => 


: n 
in the time of Pauſanias, i. e. in the ſecond century. 
The term of its ſubſequent duration is not aſcer- 
tained ; but a writer, who lived under the emperors 
ITheodoſius the elder and younger, in the fifth cen- 
tury, mentions it as extinct. 8 | 
ATHERDEE, one of the four baronies, into 
which the county of Louth is ſubdivided. This 
laſt Camden deſcribes, as does Buſching, under 


the province of Ulſter; but others in Leinſter, in 


Ireland. | 
ATHERDEE, or ArDEs, a ſmall town in the 
laſt mentioned barony of the ſame name. It has a 
harbour for boats, was ſeized by the Popiſh rebels 
in 1641, and was part of the unfortunate king 
James II.'s quarters in 1689. It has the right 
of a market, .and fends two members to the Iriſh 
parliament; 
ATHERLEY, or ApperLEy, in Shropſhire; 
near Newport; which has a. fair on June 29. 
ATHERSTUON, in Warwickſhire, near the river 
Anker, in the road between .London- and Derby. 
Here is a free-ſchool, and a market on Tueſday. 
ATHERSTON. or ATHERTON, amarket-town. 
on the Stour, in Warwickſhire. It has a charity- 


ſchool, where 20 girls are taught reading, ſewing, 


knitting, and ſpinning bath linen and jerſey. Its 
moſt conſiderable fair 1s on ember 19, and the 
e, when the factors 
up vaſt quantities for Stourbridge fair, alſo for 


horſes. and cows; the other fairs are April 7, for 


horſes, cows, and ſheep ; July 18, a holiday fair 
only ; and December 4, for horſes and fat horned- 
cattle. At Atherfton was formerly an Augulſtiqe 
taonaſtery ; and near it is a pretty little ſeat, called 
Mereval, belonging to Mr. Stratford: it ſtands on 
the edge of a ſteep Jill, commanding a very pleaſant 


proſpect for ſeveral miles. In the gardens are a yaſt 


number of fine oaks, lately valued at upwards of 
. The town lies 10.miles N. of Coventry. 

and upwards of 100 N. W. of London, in Lat. 52, 
40, N. Long. 1, 30, E. | | 
ATHLONE, one of the ſix baronies into which 
the county of Roſcommon, in the province of Con- 
naught, in Ireland, is ſubdivided. The printipal 
town of the ſame name in theſe parts ſtands on 
both ſides of the Shannon, with a caſtle, garriſon, 
and fair ftone-bridge : the Ant was built by order 
of queen Elizabeth.for awing, if not ſuppreſſing, 
the rebels. It is a place of cenſiderable ſtrength, 
being reckoned the key of Connaught, and ſtands 
on very confines of Weſtmeath, in Leinſter. 
The weſt-fide of the Shannon is called the Iriſh 
town, then the beſt fortified ;* but its main 2 
conſiſted in its caſtles : and its eaſt · ſide the Englith . 
town. In Fa ot king William's troops attacked it 
without ſucceſs; but next year took it by ſtorm in 
leſs than an hour, when our grenadiers, — 
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their poſts, and put all that made reſiſtance to tho 


ſword; on which occaſion they killed 1000 Iriſh 
and French, and took 500 priſoners. General 
'Ginkle, for his valour at this ſiege, and good con- 
duct in the reduction of the reſt of the country, 
Was created by king William Earl of Athlone. 
This action, next to that of the Boyne, was the 
reateſt performed in that war. The town has the 
right of holding a market, and lies 60 miles W. 
of Dublin, and 14 from Roſcommon, It is alſo 
the ſee of a biſhop. Lat. 53, 20, N. Long. 8, 5, W. 

_ ATHOL, in Latin Atholia, the moſt northern 
ſubdiviſion of Perthſhire in Scotland, and alſo a 
part of the North Highlands. It is bounded by 

| Badenoch on the N. Lochaber on the W. Mar and 
Gowry on the E. and S. E. Strathern and Perth 
Proper on the S. with Broadalbin on the S. W. 
Its extent from N. W. to S. E. where longeſt, is 
43 miles, and 31 where broadeſt. The country is 


x 


"very hilly and mountainous: but being watered by 


the Tay, and many other large rivers and pleaſant 
ſtreams which fall into it, here are ſeveral fruitful 
valleys interſperſed among the hills. But theſe are 
principally, if not entirely, for paſture, and covered 
with woods, as ſome of the hills are. Here are 
ſeveral villages, but no towns of note. The moſt 
noted place is Blair caſtle, on the river Tilt, belong- 
ing to the duke of Athol, who derives his title 
from this diſtrict, and lives here with great magni- 
e 
Part of the famous road made in Scotland by the 
King's forces under the late general Wade goes 
through Athol, from Badenoch to Perth, moſtly in 
a ſpiral direction, in order to avoid the ſteep grounds; 
the old road for travellers being over a vaſt tract of 
mountainous and heathy ground, called Min kf 
with not a houſe above a ſingle ſhealing or herd- 
hut to be ſeen in it for upwards of 24 Scottiſh 
miles, till one comes to Blair of Athol, where, not 
far from the caſtle, is the change-houſe or inn, for 
travellers. - 2 | : 
© . ATHOS, a celebrated mountain of Chalcidia in 
Macedonia, ſituated E. long. 26, 20. N. lat. 
40, 10. The ancients entertained extravagant 


* notions concerning its height. Mela affirmed it to 


de ſo high as to reach aboye the clouds; and Mar- 
tianus Capellinus, that it was 6 miles high. It 
' was a received opinion, that the ſummit of mount 


Athos was above the middle region of the air, and 


that it never rained there: becauſe the afhes left on 
the altars erected near its ſummit were always found 
as they were left, dry and unſcattered. But if on 
many accounts it was famous, among the ancients, 
it is no leſs ſo among the moderns. The Greeks, 
ſtruck with its ſingular ſituation and the venerable 


appearance of its towering aſcent, erected ſo many 


N churches, monaſteries, hermit 
that it became in a manner i 
N 2, 


es, &c. upon it, 


ited by deyotees, . 
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many of thole conſecrated works are now decays] 


| in the world. x 


to the mountain: Athos, thou proud and aſpiring 


- workmen, If thou makeſt that oppoſition, I vil 
cut thee entirely down, and throw thee headlong 


queſtion, 


| ſer, in Ireland. 


oyer which is a fair ſtone-bridge. It was 0 


© AT 
and from thence received the name of the Hy, 
Mountain; which name it till retains, though 


According to the accounts of modern travellen 
this mountain advances. into the Archipelago, jy, 
ng joined to the continent by an iſthmus about haf 
a league in breadth. It is about 30 miles in circum. 
ference, and 2 in perpendicular height. It may he 
travelled over in about three days, and may be (1 
7 miles off. There is a fine proſpect from the toy 

ut, like all other high mountains, the cold on in 
ſummit is exceſſi ve. It abounds with many differ 
kinds. of plants and trees, particularly the pine au 
fir. In the valleys grows a plant called Elegy, 
whoſe branches ſerve to make pens for writing 
In ſhort, this mountain is ſaid to be adorned yit) 
variety of herbage and evergreens, a multitude of 
Tons and ſtreams, and woods growing near the 

ore, ſo as to be one of the moit agreeable placy 


It is now inhabited by Caloyers, a ſort of Gre 
monks, of the order of St. Baſil, who never marry 
though others of that church do. They abſt: 
from fleſh, and fare very hardly, their ordinary 
meal being olives pickled when they are rips 
They are about 6000 in all, and inhabit ſeven! 
parts of the mountain, on which are 24 large olf 
monaſteries, ſurrounded with high walls for a & 
fence againſt banditti. They are ſo reſpected, thi 
the Turks themſelves will often fend them alm 


«Theſe monks are not idle like others; but labour 


with the axe, ſpade, and fickle, drefling themlzlre 
like hermits. Formerly they had fine Greek man- 
ſcripts; but are now become ſo illiterate that they 
can ſcarce read or write, 

Through this mountain, or rather through the 
iſthmus behind it, Xerxes king of Perſia is faidto 
have cut a paſſage for his fleet when about to inv 
Greece. In this work he ſpent three whole year 
and employed in it all the forces on board the fleet 
He is alſo ſaid, before the work was begun, to hart 
written the following inſolent and ridiculous Jettr 


mountain, that lifteſt up thy head to the very ſkies 
I adviſe thee not to be ſo audacious as to put rocks 
and ſtones, that cannot be cut, in the way of n 


into the ſea,” The directors of this enterpriſe i! 
faid to have been Bubaris, the fon of Megaby 
and -Artacheus, the ſon of Arbeus, both Perſians; 
but, as no traces of ſuch a great work remain, the 
truth of the whole relation has juſtly been called! 
or AToy, a neat little town belong! 
Kildare, and province of Lei 


It is fituared on the Barr 


ATHY, 
to the county of 


irn 
ſkies 
rocks 
f my 
| wil 
long 
le 1. 
20S 
ſlans; 
l, the 


led i 


A. T 
by the rebels in 1643, and moſt part of it burnt, 


Here are barracks for a troop of horfe. It lies 10 
mites from Kildare, and ſends two members to 


parliament. Lat. 53, 5, N. Long. 7, 5, W. 

ATIENCA, a imal} town of Old Caſtile in 
Spain: it is ſituated on a mountain of the ſame 
name with it. Here are ſalt-ſprings, alſo corn and 
paſture for cattle. a 

ATIGNY. See ATT1IGNY. 

ATLANTIS, ATaLanTt1s, or ATLANTICA, 
an iſland mentioned by Plato, and ſome others of 


the ancients, concerning the real exiſtence of which 


many diſputes have been raiſed. Homer, Horace, 


and the orher poets, make two Atlanticas, calling 


them Heſperides, and Elyſian fields, making them 
the habitations of the bleſſed. The moſt diſtinct 
account of this iſland we have in Plato's Timæus, 
of which Mr, Chambers gives the following abridge- 


ment. The Atlantis was a large iſland in the 


weſtern ocean, ſituated before or oppoſite to the 
ſtraits of Gades. Out of this ifland there was an 
ealy paſſage into ſome others, which lay near a 
large continent exceeding in bigneſs all Europe and 
Aſa. Neptune ſettled in this iſland (from whaſe 
ſon Atlas its name was derived), and divided it 
among his ten ſons. To the youngeſt fell the extre- 
mity of the ifland called Gadir,' which, in the lan- 
guage of the country, ſignifies fertile, or abundant 
in theep. The deſcendants of Neptune reigned 
here from father to ſon for a great number of gene- 
rations in the order of primogeniture, during the 
ſpace of gooo years. They alſo poſſeſſed: ſeveral 
other iſlands ; and, paſſing into Europe and Africa, 
ſubdued all Lybia as far as Egypt, and all Europe 
to Alia Minor. At Tength the ifland funk under 
water; and for a long time afterwards the ſea 


thereabouts was full of rocks and ſhelves.” 


Many of the moderns, alſo, are of opinion that 
the e of the Atlantis is not to be looked 
upon as entirely fabulous. Some take it to have 
been America; and from thence, as well as from 


a paſſage in Seneca's Medea, and ſome other obſcure 


hints, they imagine that the New World was not 
unknown to the ancients: But allowing this to be 
thecaſe, the above-mentioned continent which was 
ſaid to lie beyond Atlantis would ſeem rather to 
have been the continent of America than Atlantis 
itſelf. The learned Rudbeck, profeſſor in the uni- 


verſity of Upſal, in a work entitled, Atlantica ſive 


Manheim, endeavours to prove that Sweden' and 


Norway are the Atlantis of the ancients ; but this 


its ſituation will by no means allow us to believe. 
By Kircher it is ſuppoſed to have been an ifland 


extending from the n to the Azores; 


that it was really ſwallow 


up by the ocean 
as Plato afferts; and that 'theſe ſm 


all iſlands 


ire the ſhattered remains of it which were left 


ding. a 


* 


lad 


1 


ATLAS, a chain of mountains in Africa, lying 
between the 20th and 25th degree of N. latitude, 
and ſuppoſed almoſt to divide the continent from 
eaſt to weſt. They are faid to have derived their 
name from Atlas king of Mauritania, who was a 
great aſtronomer. They are greatly celebrated b 
the ancients on account of their height, — 
that the abovementioned king, who is ſaid to have 
been transformed into a mauntain, was feigned to 
bear up the heavens on his ſhoulders. We are 
aſſured, however, by Dr. Shaw, that the part of 


this chain of mountains which fell under his obſer- 
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river Obi. 


city 
the exact ſituation of it is not determined, at leaſt 


vation, could not ſtand in competition either with 
the Alps or Appenines. He tells us, that if we 
conceive a number of hills, uſually of the perpendi- 
cular height of 400, 500, or 600 yards, with an 
eaſy aſcent, and ſeveral groves of fruit or foreſt 
trees, riſing up in a ſueceſſion of ranges above one 
another, and that if to this proſpect we add now 
and then a rocky precipice, and on the ſummit of 
each imagine a miſerable mud-walled village, we 
{hall then have a juſt idea of the mountains of 
Atlas. | | 

AT LIMSK, a poſt-ſtation in the circle of To- 
bolſkoi, and province of this laſt name, in Siberia 
and Afiatic part of Ruſſia. It is ſituated on the 


' ATOK. See Ar rock. 

ATONGUIA, a ſmall town of Leira diſtrict, 
belonging to the Portugueſe Eftremadura. It is 
ſituated on the fea, contains 1300 inhabitants, and 
has a caſtle by which it is defended. 

ATOOR, or ATovr, one of the two moſt 
conſiderable towns of Marava, a large kingdom 
tributary to that of Madura, in the peninſula of 
India within the Ganges, in Aſia. Here the Jeſuits 
built a church, which ſtands near the capital of Ma- 
dura. The only drink here, they ay, is pond- 
water, and bitter vegetables the only tood, except 
rice boiled in water. Fruit is very ſcarce. Their 
greateſt trade is in fith, which they carry up the 


country to exchange for rice and other proviſions, 
of which the fiſhing-coaſt is quite deſtitute ; the 


whole coaſt, for about 12 leagues from Cape Co 
morin on the N. W. to Calimere point on the S. E. 
being covered with a fort of bramble, and dry 
burning fand, except a foreſt of 5 or 6 leagues in 
length, infeſted by tigers. 

ATRA, (mentioned under the article AR RA) a 
of the Arraceni, or Saracens, in Arabia, but 


that we can find. When the emperor Trajan 


. marched into Arabia, and there made war upon the 


Arraceni, or Hagareni, he laid ſiege to their city 

which by Xiphili is called Atra. It was neither 

great nor beautiful, ſays Dion Caſſius, but thought 

to be very rich, by reaſon the ſun'was warſhipped 

there, which drew crouds of people thithes * 
ri 


n = 
— — — 
25 * * 


"of Media, was that part which lav between Mount; 


| * 5 
ch preſents from the neighbouring countries. It 
— —— on the — a high and ſteep moun- 
tain, well peopled, and ſurrounded with ſtrong 
walls. But its chief ſtrength conſiſted in the bar- 
renneſs of the neighbouring country, deſtitute to a 
great diſtance of graſs, wood, and even of water ; 
that a great army obuld not long ſubſiſt before 
it. Hence it was neither taken now by Trajan, 
nor afterwards by Severus, though they had both 
made 'a breach in the wall. Trajan 'narrowly | 
Eſcaped being killed in one of the attacks. The 
Romans were moreover infeſted, in their camp, in 
a ſtrange manner, by ſwarms of flies : ſo that Tra- 
jan in the end was obliged to raiſe the ſiege and 
"retire. | 
ATRATO, a conſiderable river, which runs (þ 
into the Gulf of Mexico, near Carthagena. 7 
AT RE, a river in Cornwall; which runs into 
the Tamer, near the hill of Bromwelly. 

ATR], anciently Ar RIA, Ap RIA, or HaDRtaA, 
the birth-place of the emperor Adrian, and an 
ancient colony of Picenum; now a ſmall city of 

the Further Abruzzo, a province of Naples, in (C 
the middle diviſion of Italy. It ſtands on athill, 
4 miles from the Adriatic ſea. It is the ſee of -a 
biſhop immediately dependent on the Pope, and (F 
gives the title of a dukedom (according to the Geo- 
raphical Syſtem, a principality) to the houſe of 
Aquaviva. It les 26 miles W. of Aquileia. Lat 
42, 45. N. Long. 13, 28, E. 4 
ATSCHITZKA JA, a fortreſs in the rough and 
wild deſarts of the Orenburg 
to the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. It has its name from «£ 
the river on which it is ſituated. * 
ATROPATENE, or ArROPATTIA MEDIA, /£ 
one of the two diviſions or complicated provinces 
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Taurus and the Caſpian ſea, and is ſuppoſed to Y. 
have been fo called from one Atropatus, who being & 
governor of this province in the time of Darius, - 
S laft Perſian' monarch, withſtood Alexander the C 
Great; and, upon the downfal of the Perſian mo- if 
marchy, ſeized on this part of Media, and tranſ- 8 
_ Mitte] it to his poſterity, who held it as fovereigns / 
to Strabo's time. This, we are told, was a cold, 
barren, and inhoſpitable country, and on that very % 
account allotted by 'Salmaneſer for the abode of 'Y 
many captive Iſraelites, after the ſt of that V 
Kingdom. But Polybius ſays it was plentifully 'C 
'Nored with all forts of provifion. In proceſs of . 
time, however, it became a very conſiderable king- & 
dom; ſor Sttabo tells us the kings of Atropatene 5 
_— bring into the field 40, 000 foot and 20, 5 
ATRO PA TIA. See ATROPATENT, | 9 
ART ZINSK, an oſtrog, or paliſadoed fortreſs, 
in the circle of Tomſkoi, and Jeneſei province, of '{ 
Siberia, in Aſiatic Ruſſia. 35. 


5 found marble. 


ment, belonging ) town of Retelois, a ſubdiviſion of Upper Cham- 
pagne, in the government of this laſt name, and 


«councils have been held. It lies 20 miles N. E. of 


'broadeft from S. to N. But Catron makes it leſs. 


8 K 

ATTACAMA. See ATAcaMEs. The weſtern 
boundary of the audience ot Charcas, and a juriſ. 
diction of the archbiſhopric of Plata in Peru, in 
South America, It extends to the South ſea, The 
principal town, bearing the ſame name with it, iz 
no leſs than 120 leagues from Plata. Its juriſdiction 
is of a conſiderable extent, and a great deal of it 
very fruitful ; but is interſperſed with ſome defarts, 
particularly towards the 8. where it divides the 
kingdoms-of Peru and Chili. On the coaſt in this 
province is annually a large fiſhery of Tolo, a fort 
of aſh common in the South ſea, in which a very 
conſiderable trade is carried on with the inland pro- 
vinces, it being there the principal food during 
Lent, and other days of abſtinence. 

ATTELLA, a ſmall place of the Baſilicate, a 
province of Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy. 
It gives the title of duke. 

ATTENCOURT, a village of Vallage, a ſul. 


diviſion of Upper Champagne, in the government 


of this laſt name, and Brie, in France. it lies two 
miles from Vaſly ; and is worth notice only on 
account of a mineral ſpring. 

» ATTENDORN, a town on the river Bigge, 
and in which is an obſervantine cloyſter, with an 
hoſpital and chorals of St. Nicholas. Near this | 
place, which is in the duchy of Weſtphalia, is 


ATTICA, a province of Greece, now the duchy 
of Athens, in-European Turky. | 
ATTIGNY, in Latin Attiniacum, an old little 


Brie, in France. It is ſituated on the river Aine, 
in a fine country, which is called Valle de Bourg, 
Czfar built a fort here, and for ſome centuries pal 
there has been a royal palace at Attigny, where allo 


Rheims. Lat. 49, 25, N. Long, 4, 40, E. 

ATTLEBOROUGH, a large and populous 
market-town or village of Shoreham hundred in 
Norfolk. It is ſituated 10 miles N. of Thetford, 
and 80 N. E. of London. Its fairs are on April 11, 
Holy Thurſday, and Auguſt 15, for cattle and toys. 
Lat. 52, 20, N. Long. 40, E. 

A EBOROUGH, a town of Briſtol-county 
in New-England,, North America. It lies N. af 
Rehoboth, and has grown rich from the increaſe 
of its inhabitants. | 

ATTOcCk, or ATTocn, one of the g northem 

vinces of - Indoſtan in the Eaſt-Indies, in Aba 
tis ſituated E. of Hagacan, between Cabul on the 
N. W. Siba on the 8. K. Cachemire on the N. and 
Penjab on the 8. The Sanſons map make it about 
310 miles from N. E. to 8. W. and 185 when 


Its principal town is of the ſame name, and ſituated 
where the Indus receives the Nilab, though _— 
| S' place 


A V 

ATTREBATII, Ancient Britons, bordering on 
the Belgæ, and who inhabited what we now call 
Berkſhire, They, as well as the Belgz, came ori- 
inally from Belgic Gaul, as we read in Cæſar, and, 
ſettling in Britain, retained their ancient names. 
Their chief city was Calcua, as Ptolemy calls it; 
or Caleva, as named by Antoninus; now Wal- 
lingford. 

ATURIA, or ATYR1A, though apparently but 
a ſmall diſtrict of 1 had its name often ex- 
tending over the whole, and, according to Bochart, 
was a name ſynonimous with it (Aſſyria) allowing 
only for the Lrence of dialect; Aturia being on- 
ly the Chaldee way of pronouncing what the He- 
brews pronounce Aſſyria, the former changing the 
Hebrew Sin into the Tau. But Strabo divides Aturla 
from Arebitis by the river Lycus : whence 1t is 
plain it was by the Greeks reckoned as a part only 
of this country, however the name may have been 
common to all of it. 

ATZBUL, apariſh of Sundewit diſtrict, in the 
duchy of Slefwick, Denmark; it belongs to the 
duke of Auguſtenburg. | 

AU, 4 market-town, caſtle, and lordſhip ; ſeated 
on the ſmall river Abens, in Lower Bavaria: 

AVA, an empire of India beyond the Ganges, 
in Aſia. It is bounded by Moguliton on the weſt, 
Lam on the ſouth, Tonquin and Cochinchina on 
the eaſt, and by Thibet and China on the north. 
Fveral large rivers run through this country, 
which annually overflow their banks like the Nile. 
Here are mines of lead and copper, together with 
ſome of gold and filver, beſides quantities of 
the fineſt oriental rubies, ſapphires, emeralds, &c. 
De L'Iſle places it between lat. 15 and 28 Thegreat- 
elt part of it formerly belonged to the king of Pe- 
gu, who had , 20 other kingdoms in his dominions 
belides. But that monarchy has been deſtroyed by 
2 potent kings, namely, thoſe of Ava and Siam ; 
the former of which poſſeſſes, or feudally com- 
mands, all the country now called the kingdom of 
Ara, as above bounded. ö | 

AVA, the metropolis of the kingdom of the ſame 
name; ſituated in E. Long. 96, 30. N. Lat. 21, 
0. It is pretty large; the houſes built with timber 
or bamboo canes, with thatched roofs, and floors 
made of teak plank or ſplit bamboo. The ſtreets 
ve very ſtraight, with rows of trees planted on 
each ſide, The king's palace is an exact qua- 
rangle, each ſide of which is $00 paces, and is 
furrounded with a brick-wall ; but the palace itſelf 
's of ſtone, It has 4 gates; the golden gate, 
through which all ambaſladors enter; the gate of 
Juſtice, through which the people bring petitions, 
accuſations, or complaints; the gate of grace, 
through which. thoſe paſs who have —— any 

Yours, or have been acquitted of crimes laid to 
weir charge; and the gate of ſtate, through which 
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A V 
his majeſty himſelf paſſes when he fhews himſelF- 


to the people. 88 53 4 
AVA, a province and town of the* ſame name, 


in the ifland of Xicoco, one of the three parts of 


Japan. 
AVAL, one of the four bailiwics of Franche- 
comte, in the government of this laſt name, be- 
longing to France. It comprehends the ſubordis 
dinate bailiwics of Poligny, Salins, Arbois, Pon- 
tanlier. | 
AVALON, or OrGELET, a ſmall town of 
Auxois, one of the diſtricts of Burgundy, in the 
overnment of this laſt name, belonging to France. 
t is ſituated on the river Couſin. It is the princi- 
pal place for a collection of the tailles, and the ca- 
pital of the ſmall territory of Avalonnois. It has 
a particular governor, a bailiwic united with a2 
chancery ; a mairie, which has the care of the po- 
lice; a foreſt-court, and ſalt- magazine; likewiſe a 
collegiate-church, 2 pariſh-churches, 5 convents, 
with a college and hoſpital. It is naturally ſtro 
from its ſituation, and is alſo defended by a ood 
caſtle. Here a ſmalt council was held under pope 
Paſcal I. when Louis Debonnaire, king of France, 
touched with remorſe for having put to death his 
nephew Bernard, king of Italy, and ſhut up his 
other nephews in a cloiſter, did public penance be- 
fore the biſhops and people of France. It lies 
about 11 miles ſouth-eaſt from Rheims. Lat. 47; 
25, N. Long. 3, 50, E. 

AVALON, a peninſula at the ſouth-eaſt corner 
of the iſland of Newfoundland, which is joined to 
the iſland by a narrow netk of land that has Pla- 
centia-bay on the ſouth and Trinity-bay on the 
north. The eaſt part of this enkefole is encom- 
paſſed by the great bank. and has, beſides the two 
former bros the bay of Conceptjon on the north, 
and the bay of St. Mary and Trepaſly-bay on the 
ſouth. It contains ſeveral excellent harbours, bays, 
and capes ; among which are St. Mary's, Pine, 
Race, Ballard, St. Francis, &c. 

AVANCAY, a juriſdiction in the dioceſe of Cuf- 


co, and audience of Lima, in Peru, South-Ameri - 


ca. It begins 4 leagues north-eaſt from Cuſco- city, 
extending above 30. Its air in general is hot; and 
many parts have large plantations of canes, which 
yield a very rich ſugar. The lands where the air 
is more temperate abound in wheat, maize, and 


fruits, part of which are ſent to Cuſco. / In the 
valley Xaquijaguana, belonging to this province, 
Pizarro was defeated and taken priſoner by Pedro 


de la Gaſco. | 
AVANTGARDE, a lordſhip and old fieff of 
Barrois, not dependent on France, in the diftrict of 
the ſame name, and government of Lorrain and 

Bar. It lies on the Moſelle, oppoſite to Conde. 
AVARICUM, an ancient town of the Bituri- 
ges, in Gallia Celtica ; fituated on the riyulet Ava- 
4 L ra, 
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1% in very fertile foi: now Bourges, in Berry. 8 high counterſcarps, with four gates and as man 


Long. 2, 30, E. Lat. 47, 10, N. | 
-AVAUX LA VILLE, a village. and earldom 
of Remois, in Upper Champagne, r 09 the 
government of this laſt name, and Brie, in France. 
File ſituated: on the river Aiſne. 
AVAUX LE CHATEAU, a ſmall place be- 
longing alto to the laſt- mentioned earldom, and on 
the ſame river. In this county Charlemagne van- 
uiſhed the Normans, when moſt of them were 
wnet in the river. | 
AUB,- a ſmall town in the biſhopric of Wurz- 
burg, and where was formerly a Benedictine pro- 
voſtſhip belonging to the cloiſter of St. Burchard, 
in Wurzburg, | ; h 
-AUBAGNE; in Latin Aubanca, or Albania, a 
little town of Aix, a provincial diſtrict of Lower 
Provence, belonging to the government of this laſt 
name, in France. It has the title of a barony; 
aud is ſituated near the Mediterranean, 3 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Marſeilles, and 5 ſouth of Aix. Lat. 
43, 35, N. Long. 5, 30, E. | 
AUBANTON, or AupENTOx, in Latin Auban- 
tonium, of Albantonium, a little town of Tierache, 
belonging to Upper Picardy, in Fance. It is fitu- 
ate on the confines of the Netherlands, near the 
ſource of the Oyſe, between Guiſe and Mezieres. 
Here is a ſalt-granary. - ; 
, AUBE, one of the principal rivers in the go- 
vernment of Champagne and Brie, in France. It 
riſes on the confines between Burgundy and Cham- 
-pagrte, and near Conflans unites its waters with the 
Seine. The attempts hitherto made for rendering 
it navigable have proved unſucceſsful. 
AUBENaAsS, a ſmall town and barony of Lower 
Vivarais, belonging to the dioceſe of Viviers, and 
ernment of edoc, in France, Here was a 
eſuits college. ; 
*  AUBEROCAE, a town in the Limoſin, France; 
which was befieged in 1344 by Count de L'Ifle 
Jourdain, with 12000 French, who was defeated 
and obliged to raiſe the ſiege by the earl of Derby, 
with about goo0 Engliſ n. 
AUBETERRE, a little town, and a marquiſate 
of Angomois, in the government of Saintonge, 
and of that laſt-mentioned name, in France. Here 
is an abbey and collegiate church. 
, AUBIGNY, a bailiwic of Artois, in the 
vernment of this laſt name, and of Picardy, in 
France. Its chief place, alſo called Aubigny, is a 
bourg or large village, which is divided into two 
— Aubigny le Comte and Aubigny le 


r | 
_  AUBIGNY, in Latin Albiniacum, a ſmall town 
in the , ee Ar. Sologne, belonging to Lower 
Orleanois, in the government of that name. It is 
ſituated on the river Nerre, in a level and delight- 


- * 


ful country. It has ſtrong walls, deep ditches; and 
. 2 


* 
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that no ſhips can paſs within its pier but by its per- 
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barony, which, among man 


terwards to the celebrated French admiral, the 


Bern for 200,000 livres. They had before been n 
poſſeſon of it once or twice, and always fo 
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ſuburbs. In it is a pretty good caſtle, which, wit 
the town, were given by king Charles VII. to John 
Stuart, conſtable of . as a reward for his 
ſervices. Others ſay it was granted by Charles 
VIII. to Bernard Stuart, captain of his Scottiſh 
pre who was of the _ of Lenox in that 

ingdom. It gives title of duke and peer of France 
to the duke of Richmond, as deſcended from the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, Louifa de Querouaille, king 
Charles II.'s favourite miftreſs, who was created 
duchefs of Aubigny by the * of France, at the 
ſolicitation of that monarch. It gave birth, or at 
leaſt name, to the famous Madam de Maintenon's 


father, who was a Proteſtant of ſome eminence in 


literature, and wrote ſeveral pieces. Here is only 
one pariſh-church, dedicated to St. Martin, and 
2 It lies 24 miles north of Bourges. 
at. 47, 3, N. Long. 2, 20, E. 
AUBIN (St.) in the Ifle of Jerſey, is.a town 
of merchants and "maſters of ſhips who fil: 
ſettled in that place (otherwiſe not fo proper to 
build on, becapſe too much ſtreightened between 
hills and the ſea) for the ſake of its port, the beſt 
and moſt frequented in the iſland. It is not half ſo 
big a town as St. Hellier ; but its houſes are every 
whit as neat, and they are almoſt all new. Irs pa- 


riſh church, called St. Brelande's, is at ſuch a diſ- 


tance, and there is ſuch a bleak hill to pals over to 


it, that the better ſort of the inhabitants have, by a 


contribution, built a handſome chapel in the town. 
There is a fort here, with cannon planted on its 
baſtions: and a ftrong pier has been run out in- 


to the ſea, like that of Guernſey, which joins to 
the fort, and renders the varkour tbe and quiet; ſo 


miſhon, and under its guns. A fixth-rate man of 
war juſt floats at a dead neap, and a ſhip of 200 
tons at all times. A veſſel of 130 tons may come 
in at half-flood ; but larger ſhips and men of war 
muſt keep without in the road, where is good an- 
chorage. The market is on Mondays. 

AUBIN (St.) a ſmall town of Britany, 12 miles 
north-eaſt of Rennes; near which a bloody battle 
was fought in 1486, between the duke of Britany's 
forces and the French, in which the former were 
entirely defeated. | 

AUBOIS, one of the many rivers in the go- 
vernment of Nivernois,'in France. 

AUBONNE, in Latin Albona, a ſmall town in 
the canton of Bern, in Swiſſerland, a very ancient 
other maſters, gav? 
title to the famous traveller Tavernier, who, being 
ennobled by his nephew, died very poor ; and af- 


marquis du Queſne, who ſold it to the canton of 


| A U A a 
it; but this time they kept it, and ĩmproved it into AUCH. Auscu, or Aux, in Latin Auſcii, an- 
an excellent bailiwie. Long. 5, 54, N. Lat. 48, ciently Eluſaberris, or, as it is ſometimes written, 

It is ſituated near a river of the ſame name, Climberris, Ellimberris, afterwards Augufta, or Au- 
7 miles north of the lake of Geneva, upon an emi- guſta Auſciorum, the capital of Armagnac Proper, 
nence which has a gentle deelivity, at the foot of and all Gaſcony; in the 8 of thiz laſt 

which runs the river, with an impetuous torrent. name, and of Guyenne, in France. It ſtands partl 

The town is built in the form of an amphitheatre ; low, and partly on the fide of a hill, upon the 
on the upper part of which ſtands a very handfome river Gers. It is divided into the Upper and 
caſtle with a * court, and a portico ſupported by Lower town; the communication to which is by 
pillars of a ſingle ſtone each; above there is a co- a ſtone ſtair-caſe of about 200 ſteps. It is the ſee - 
vered gallery that runs round the court; and as ot an archbiſhop, and one of the richeſt in France, 
the caſtle ſtands high, there is a moſt delightful the ſeat of an intendancy, collection of the tailles, 
proſpect, not only of the town and neighbouring bailiwic, country-court, board of the finances, 
fields, but of the whole lake of Geneva and the election, and royal juriſdiction. The lordſhip over 
land that ſurrounds it. At Thonen, in Savoy, on the town is divided between the archbiſhop and the 
the other ſide of the lake, is a tower covered with & count of Armagnac. The former has 10 ſuffragans 
tin, which makes a glittering appearance when the $ under him, a dioceſe conſiſting of 372 pariſhes, and 
ſun is in a certain poſition ;- and the caſtle of Au- # 277 chapels of eaſe, a revenue of 90,000 livres, 
bonne has likewiſe a tower of the ſame kind, which and he is affefled 10,000 florins to the court. of 
at certain hours makes a ſimilar appearance to the Rome. Befides the cathedral, which is a very * 
Savoyards, The balliage of Aubonne contains ſe- nificent ſtructure, ſaid to be founded by Clovis the 
veral villages, which are moſtly at the foot of the J Great, here is a chapter of 15 digyitaries and 25 
mountain Far. In one part of this mountain there canons. Among the latter are 5 honorary _ 
is a very deep cave, wherein thoſe that go down of which the king himſelf is the , as count 0 
find a natural and perpetual ice-houſe, or glacerie. 3 Armagnac; and hete alſo is a priory, Lat 43, 39s 
Here a great noiſe is heard, like that of the cur- & N. ng. 40 min. E. | 
rent of a ſubtertaneous river, probably the ſource AUDE, one of the principal rivers of Langue- 
of the Audonne, which ſeems to rife not far from $ doc in France. It riſes in Cerdagne; a county 
hence. | | Rouſſillon, among the Pyrenean mountains, and, 

AUBUN DU CORMIER (St.) a ſmall town Y running N. by Alet in that county, viſits Corcaſ- 
belonging to the biſhopric of Rennes, in Upper ſone, and from thenee directing its courſe through 
Britanny, and government of this laſt name, in Languedoc, falls into the Mediterranean a little to 
France. Near it the Britons, their allies, defeated the N. E. of Narbonne. | 
the _y of king Charles VIII. It lies 12 miles AUDENARDE. See OupENARDE. 
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N. E. of Rennes. Lat. 48, 15, N. Long. 1, 50, W. AUDIERNE, a ſmall ſea- port belonging to ts 
* AUBURN, a little place and principal market- I biſhopric of Quimper, or Cornouaille, in Lower 
of town of. Ramſbury hundred, in the eaft part of Britany, and government of that name, in France, 
0 Wiltſhire. It gives name to the neighbouring fo- lt is ſituated on a little bay at the mouth of a rivu- 
* reſt and chace ; and is beſides noted for the great let which comes from Pont le Croix. Before the 
numbers of rabbits it ſends to London. mouth of this river lies a ſhelve, to the W. of 
by AUBURY. See Anuxy. t which is 10 fathom water; between that and the 

AUBUSSON, in Latin Albucinm, Aubuſſonjum, land only 6, till one enters into the harbour, where 
s or Albua, a ſmall but pretty populous town of 5 there is but en and at low-tide only 3. It 
tle the Upper Marche, in the government of this laſt is about p leagues from Quimper to the N. E a 
y's name, in France. It is ſituated on the Creuſe, in a AUDLEY-END, Eſſex, 1 mile S. from Saffron- 
oft bottom ſurrounded with rocks and mountains, near $ Walden, and 34 from London; once a royal palace; 


the confines of Auvergne. A manuſacture of ta- 
o- peſtry here has rendered the place full of inhabi- 
tants; and they drive a pretty good trade. It be- 
1in longs to the duke de la Fevillada, whoſe ſurname is 
jent PAubuffon ; and of this family was one who was 
,ave grand matter of Malta, and defended Rhodes two 
eing months againſt Mahomet II. obliging him at laſt to 
E naſe the frege. Here is u caftleward and a chapter. 
the Lat. 45, 5 N. Long. 2, 15, E. | 
n of AUC L, the capital of the ws 17" of 
| 0, in Africa, feated on à mountain. E. Long. 
fold 4,26 E. Lat. 9, 16, N. a 


the largeſt in England, of which there ſtill remains 
one large court. It was huilt out of the ruins of a 
monaſtery, by Thomas, lord Audley, who d 

it to be a palace for king James I. who made him 
his lord hightreaſurer, and created him earl of Suf- 
folk: but, when it was finiſhed with all the grand + 
taſte of that time, . ris majeſty ſaid, it might do 
well enough for a lord treaſurer; but it was too 
much for a king; and therefore he turned it up 

the earPs hands, who is ſaid to Have had an 2 
tien of 50,000 l a year. King Charles II. indeed 
— it for a royal palace, as the builder in- 
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tended it, and mottgaged the hearth-tax to James, | 


earl of Suffolk, to anſwer the purchaſe ; but, upon 
the Revolution, when the ſaid tax was taken off, 


- andthe ſtate not in a condition to ſpare the purchaſe- 


money, king William re-granted the houſe to the 
family; upon which, Henry, earl of Suffolk and 
Bindon, pulled down a great part of it; neverthe- 
leſs, it is a large and e ſeat, with a large 
park behind it, well ſtocked with deer. In 1764, 
the ground in the front of the houſe was elegantly 
laid out, and a fine ſtone I Je built over the river 


"made out of a ditch by Sir John Griffin Griffin, 


the preſent owner. Fair, Auguſt 5. 

- AUDUS Mountain, in Numidia (or the kingdom 
of Algiers), the Mons Audus of Ptolemy, or the 
Mons Auraſius of the middle age, known at preſent 
among the Turks by the name Jibbel [i. e. Mount] 
Aureſs, or Evreſs, We are not (ſays Dr. Shaw) 
to leave the mountains of Aureſs without obſerving, 


that the inhabitants have a quite different mein and 


aſpect from their neighbours. For theircomplexions 
are ſo far from being ſwarthy, that they are fair 


and ruddy ; and their hair, which among the other 
. Kabyles is of a dark colour, is with them of a deep 
The& circumſtances pA 


yellow.” 
they are Mahometans, and ſpeak the common lan- 
guage only of the Kabyles) may induce us to take 
them, if not for the tribe mentioned by Procopius, yet 
at leaſt for ſome remnant or other of the Vandals, 
who, notwithſtanding they were diſpoſſeſſed in bis 
time of thoſe ſirong-holds, and diſperſed among the 


African families, might have had ſeveral opportuni- 
ties afterwards of collecting themſelves into bodies, 


and re-inſtating them, If I am not miſtaken in ma- 
king this mountain the ancient Audus, we may then 
ume the Miſulami were the former inhabitants. 
AUDUS (River) was placed by Ptolemy at the 
bottom of the Sinus Numidicus ; no traces of which 
are now to be ſeen. SEW 2s 
- AUDUS {Promontory) alſo in Numidia, 
AUE, a ſmall mine-town on the Mulde, in the 
circle of Erzgebirg, with a ſeat and voice at the 
Jand-diets. Not far from it is the white earth pit, 
out of which the earth for the Miſnian Porcelain 
18 3 a 
AEN. a village of Luxembourg, in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, two leagues from Rochefort. 


It is memorable for a battle fought near it in 1635) 


in which the French, under the command of Gaſpar 


de Coligny, marſhal Chatillon, defeated the Spa- 


niards, commanded by prince Thomas of Savoy, 
when the latter had 4000 men killed, loſt all their 
baggage, moſt of their artillery, beſides many pri- 
ſoners, &c. | | | 


AVEIRAS DI CIMA, a town of Santareen 


diſtrict, in Portugueſe Eſtremadura, belonging to 
the counts of Avyeiras. In the ſame irt is 


another ſmall place, called Aveiras Debaixo. 
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- merly the largeſt in all Swiſſerland. 
it the capital of the Helvetians; and Ptolemy, the 
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AVEIRO, a middling town in the diſtrict of 


the Montemaur o Velho, belonging to Beira, in 
Portugal, ſeated near the head of a {mall gulf formed 
by the tide at the mouth of the river Vouga. This 
river forms a ſmall haven with a bar, over which 
veſſels may paſs, that do not draw above 8 or 9 
feet water. The city ſtands in a long plain, well 


watered, and very fertile. This plain is 9 miles 


broad, from Porto to Coimbro ; and is bounded on 
the eaſt by a chain of mountains, called Sara d'Al- 


' coba, which reach from the ene town to the other. 


Near this city there is ſalt made in ſufficient quan- 
tity to ſerve two or three provinces. - Here is a 
remarkable nunnery, where none are received but 
the daughters of the ancient nobility. The inha- 
bitants of Aveiro have the ſingular privilege, that 
no ſtranger whatever can paſs a night there without 


leave of the magiſtrate. It contains 4000 inhabi-, 


tants, 4 pariſh-churches, all which belong to the 
order of Aviz, has a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital, 
and 6 convents; likewiſe a tribunal called Alfandega, 
with a judge, ſecretaries, and other officers ; beſides 
ſeveral peculiar privileges of a juridical kind. King 
John III. raiſed this town to a — To its jurit- 
5 belong 7 par iſhes. Lat. 40, 32, N. Long. 
9, 8, W. vie £217 : | 

AVELLA, a ſmall place of Lavoro, belonging 
to Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy. 

AVELLAR, a town of Ourem audience, in 

eſe Eſtremadura. 

AVELLINO, in Latin Abellinum, an ancient 
town of the Hirpini, a ſmall city of the Further 
Principate of Naples, in Lower Italy. It has the 
title of a principality, which is in the houſe of Ca- 


raccioli. Its biſhop, whoſe ſee has ſince been united 


to that of Fricente, is under the metropolitan of 
Beneyento; it lies 25 miles E. of Naples city, and 
was nearly deftroyed by an earthquake, Nov. 29, 
1732. Lat. 41, 11, N. Long. 15, 20, E. 

AVENAY, a little town of Upper Champagne, 
in the government of this laſt name, and Brie, in 
France. It is ſituated on the Marne; and has a 
chapter and abbey. 


AVENCHEs, a bailiwic of the Pais de Vaud, 


dependent only upon the canton of Bern, in Swil- 
ſerland. It extends along the lakes of Morat and 
Neufchatel. | | | 

AVENCHES, , or the ancient Aventicum, 2 
town of the laſt mentioned bailiwic, and was for- 
Tacitus calls 


Itinerary, and Czfar. ſpeak of it as a very conſ- 
derable place. One may judge by the ruins 

towers and walls of a large circuit, now called Wil- 
liſburg, that it had been a fine ftrong city, though 
now a mean village. It has a handſome caſtle, with 


a church, &c. Near it is a moſt curious hermitage 


cut out of a ſolid rock. Its neighbourhood py 


u 
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Fees plenty of wine and corn; and near the lake 


of Morat and other parts are rich meadows. 


AVE NES, a ſmall but ſtrong town in French 


Flanders, in the county of Hainalt, ſeated on the 
river Theſpes. It contains about 2 500 inhabitants; 


but the houſes are wretchedly built, and the ſtreets 


ircegular. It was fortified by M. Vauban in a ſtrong 
regular manner. About this place are a prodigious 
number of white ſtones proper for building, and 
uſed by ſculptors for ſtatues: they are known by 
the name of Stones of Avenes. E. long. 3, 49. 
N. lat. 50, 19. 1 14 e160 i 
- AVENTINE (Mount), in Latin Mons Aventi- 
nus, one of the mountains on which Rome ſtands. 
It anciently made the 12th ward; extending itſelf 
on one {ide from the Doliolum or Mons Feſtaceus, 
to the foot of Porta Capena, now the gate of St. 
Sebaſtian, See ROME. "ER . 
AVERANCE. See AvNAxenxs. 
AVERBACH, a ſmall town in the circle of 
Voigtland, the property of the noble of Planitz. 
It carries on a trade in cloth and iron wares ; 
former is made here, but the latter in the neigh- 
bouring foundries, i 
AVERN ACH, ene of the two largeſt iſles ſitu- 


ated in the ny near Faaborg, in the dioceſe of F u- 


nen, Denmark, In it is a church. * 
AVERNO, in Latin Lacus Avernus, a lake of 
Campania! in Italy, near Baiz, famous among the 
ancieuts for its poiſonous qualities. The following 
is the deſcription given of it by Strabo. Next 
to Baiz lies the Lucrine bay, and within it the Jake 


Avernus. It was here that Homer had deſcribed 


Ulyſſes as converſing with Tireſias's ghoſt; for here 
they ſaid was the oracle ſacred to the ſhades, which 


Ulyſſes came and conſulted concerning his return. 


The Avernus is a deep dark ſome lake, with a nar- 
now entry from the outer bay: it is ſurrounded with 
ſteep bank 

only acceffible by the narrow pa 

you fail in. The | 
overgrown with. a wild wood, impenetrable to the 
human foot. Its. gloomy ſhade impreſſed an awful 
ſuperſtition upon the minds of the beholders; 
whence it wag reputed the habitation of the Cim- 
merians who dwelt in perpetual night. 
failed thither, farſt did ſacrifice ; and endeavoured 
to propitiate the infernal powers, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome prieſts who attended upon the place, and 
directed the myſlic performance. Within, a foun- 
tain of pure water broke out juſt over the ſea; hut 


ethrough which 


: 


nobody ever believed it, Rating it to be a vein of | 


the river Styx : ſomewhere near this fountain was 


the oracle; and the hot waters frequent in thoſe | 


parts made them think they were branches of the 
burning Phlegethon.” The communication with 
the Lucrine lake is till to be diflinguiſhed, although 


tiled up with earth; the diſtance between the two + 


Vox. I. No. 17. 


s that hang threatning over it; and is 


ſe banks were anciently quite 


WV, hoever - 
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25 AU! 
is but a few paces. The 
lake were ſaid to be ſo ſtrong, that they proved 


tal to-birds endeayouring to n, it; but aſter 


grubbing up the wood, and building round it, na 
noxious effects were felt. Virgil aſcribes the poi- 
ſonous exhalation not to the lake itſelf, but to the 
cavern near it, which was called Avernns, or Cave 
of the Sibyl, and through which the poets feigned 
a deſcent to hell. Hence the proper name of the 


lake is Lacus Averni, the lake near the cavern, as - 


it is called by ſome ancient authors, It is now 
called Averno; it is about 2 miles long, and 1 broad; 
and ſo far is it now from having any qualities 
noxious to birds, that many ſwim upon it. A little 
to the W. is the Cave of the Sibyl, but its noxious 
qualities ſeem. alſo to be loſt. The old walls ftand; 
ing upon it to the E. are ſuppoſed to be the ruin 
of a temple of Apollo, or Pluto; and iñ a cave tz 
the W. was an oracle, whete the Heathens facri- 
ficed to the infernal deities. Nero's projected caria 
brow Vip lake to the Tiber, proved abortive, aftex 
a vaſt ex | 4.x 

,. AVERSA, anciently Atella, now a little to 0 
near Naples, in Lower Italy, baving been Lee 
by Charles of * king of Naples, for a rebel- 
lion; but it was afterwards rebuilt, and erected into 


a biſhopric. In the neighbouring country are ſeveral 


fine ſeats, the tract between it and the city of Na- 
ples being very delightful, and a perfect level, full 
of orange plantations. It lies 7 mil S. of Capua, 
in * 15, N. Long. 14, 45, E. RIS 

AVES, i. e. Birds-iſland ; ſo called from the yaſt 
number of fowls of different ſpecies upon it. This 
is one of the ſmaller Caribbees, W. of Santos, in 
the Atlantic ocean, y 
without any ſprings ; but it has many ponds of 
water. On it are ſeveral ſhrubs, particularly 
vas. The coaſts abound. with tortoiſes, bonett 
or ſea parrots, & c. with a. variety of- ſhell-fi 
Different from this, as diſtinguiſhed 


] a | in our 5 
is the iſland of the ſame name, or rather a cluſfer 


of ſmall iſlands, on the coaſt of Terra Firma, in 
South America, belonging to the Dutch, and 8 
miles E of Curaſſoa. | OD 

- AVESNES, .Seg-AvEnEs._ 

' AUFKIRCH, a market town on the Wernitz, 
in the principality of Oettingen, containing one 
Lutheran chürch. 12 . 

AUFRING, a pariſh. of Kalloe bailiwic, and 


2 


| dioceſe: of Aarhuys, in North A in Den- 


mark ; remarkable for à very ſtately marhle mo 


nument in its church for one of the counts f 


Scheel... ' 
AUGE, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Normandy, in 
France. In this territory are fine meadows, . © 
- AUGNA, a ſmall territory in the diſtrict of Tq- 
deroen, and bailiwic of Drontheim, in the dioceſe 
of this * name, in Norway. 
4 


poiſonous effluvia from = 


+ "AUGSBURG, 


Its fell z gaverally' ſandy,” 
ny pondsgf . 
gug- „ : 


— 


ations 


| rde name, (A 


vion. 


„ 
AUGSBURG, or Auszuxc, in Latin Auguff 
Vindelicorum, from Auguſtus Czfar, who planted 
4 Roman colony here . the Vindelici, is no 
the metropolis of Suabia, Germany, as it was for- 


metly of all the countries beyond the Danube and « 


the Alps. It ſtands near the confines of Bavaria, 
at the conflux of the two rivers Lech and Werdach, 
or Wertach, which fall into the Danube 2 5 ons 
below it. It is capital of its biſhoprie (a futfragan 


of Meatz), which is ſeparated from Bavaria by the 
Lech, — 6 


borders on the marquiſate of Burgaw to 
N. W. It extends about 60 miles in length, and 
10 in breadth, and contains 18 abbies, g nunneries, 
provoſtſhips, and 41 deanries, wherein are 1000 
2 for which the biſhop, who is a Roman 
Catholic, and has nothing to do with temporals, 


W pays about 100l. a year tribute to the Pope. He 
rſons of | 
x ſaid to be of the Augſburg Confeſſion, though their 


elected by the chapter, confifting of 
quality, wha 2 obliged to make proo of their 
nobility by 18 defcents; and have 40 canonſhips 
well endowed: It is one of the biggeſt and moſt 
beautiful cities in Germany, and. ſituated in one of 


þ rebels. In 1026, Guelph, duke of Bavaria, fat 


and Herman 


their nei b 


inhabitants. It was 


the moſt beautiful plains that can, poffibly be ſeen, \ 


remarkable for-many battles, and for having been 
the uſual place of rendezvous for the forces of the 


rs, when they wete to paſs the Alps. 


3erman emp 
been very famous in all ages, and in 


This town 


the 16th was on à par with Antwerp, for trade, when 
the commodities of Italy were brought this way by 
Land, and cofffeyed hence to other parts of the em- 


Pire; but now London and Amſterdam bring thoſe 
"commodities in ſhips from the Mediterranean, Its 
trade, therefore, at preſent, beſides the Bank com- 


merce, and the Tirol wines, with which it almoſt 


"wholly ſupplies Germany, confiſts in goldſmiths 


- wares, clocks, and ivory; with which, and all 


Lind of pretty toys, not inferior to thoſe. of Nu- 
- bers, ir furniſhes Germany, Poland, and the 
of Evro 


. of pe, But even in ſeveral of thoſe things 
"the Engliſh artizans have of late years excelled, 


-and ferved foreign countries therewith, to the great 
"detriment both of Augſburg and Nuremberg, 


"which had for ſeveral centuries been in poſſoſſion of 
this trade. 


7 


It had the name of Auguſta 12 years. before the 
birth of our Saviour, and is the only town, among 
many, to which it was once common, that has pre- 


; gn bein 
"aid Auguſtuſburg, or burg) with ſo much 


luſtre to this day, though it has not quite the gran- 
_  deur or number of people it once had; 


for this 
d misfortunes enough to fink it into obli- 
owever, it always recovered them. It was 


about 550 e a colony of the Romans, or Goths, 
erwards poſſeſſed by the Franks till 


city bas 


and was 2 
Chat ie's time. In 451 it was ravaged by 


n; and in the reign of the emperor 


Attila rhe 


| Otho the Great jt was plundered and deſtroyed by 


\ 


as if it were. 


1266 it bought its entire freedom of Conrade duke 


, Weſtphalia, that the Catholics and Lutheran 


. propofed that formulary called the Interim, for 
_ Proteſtants about religion and church government; 


_— ,* —» - - . 
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upon the hHhop and took the town, which he alſo 
razed to the round: In 1084 Leopold of Auſtria 

uke of Suabia plundered and reduced 
1 it ro aſhes; and 4 years after this, Guelph 
of Bavaria burnt and deſtroyed the reft, teaving 
hardly one ſtone upon another. It was, however, 
fo far recovered afterwards, that in 1162 the em- 
peror Frederick I. made it an Imperial city; and in 


of Snabia, whoſe anceſtors held it a good while 2 
a fief of the empire. In 1462, 11,000 perſons died 
here of the plague, as did next year one fourth of 


In 1518 Luther gave an account of his faith to 
the diet here, and 12 years after he and Melancthon 
preſented their confeſſion of faith here to the em- 
peror Charles V. from whence the Lutherans an 


from that confeſfion, 
carried off 13, ooo of the 
t 1535 that the Proteſtants 
who were then grown powerful in the empire, 
ſeized this city, and the ſenate embraced the refor- 
mation ; fent to Luther for miniſters, and turned 
out the Roman biſhop and clatgy ; but Charles V. 
retaking the city, re-eſtabliſhed the latter, who 
continued in the government till i 552, when the 
Proteſtants took it again, and re what the 
emperor had deſtroyed: and, though a peace vn 
at "gth concluded, at * , yet violencn 
were ſoon committed on des till Guſtam 
Adolphus of Sweden came to their aid in 1632 
Which ſo provoked the Catholic princes, and pat- 
ticularly the duke of Bavaria, that two years aft 
the latter beſieged this city, and reduced it to ſud 
extremity, that they eat caty, rats, and even hum 
fleſh, It was at length ſettled, by the peace d 


reſent ſyſtem is very di 
In 1535 another p 


< a NC. Ma  4oÞP.mwn 


ſhould tolerate one another; ſince which time the) 
have equally ſhared the government of the city. 
Here have been ſeveral Imperial diets and religion 
tranfactions, befides the above mentioned; part 
cularly the diet in 1585, by Charles V. when he 


accommodating the diſputes betwixt the Papiſts and 


but it pleaſed neither fide, and did not long ſubſif. 
Joſeph, king of Hungary, afterwards emper% 
"was here choſen and crowned king of the Romas 
in 1689. In 1103 it was terribly ravaged. by Mar. 
imilian, elector of Bavaria, who, becauſe it receive. 
an Imperial garriſon, after having demanded and 
obtained a neutrality, took it, and demoliſhed Us 
fortifications. He found here 130 cannons, 

arms for 10,000 men. About a fortnight beten 
the battle of Hochſtet, the elector took _—_ 
under the walls of this city, with his own hs 


% 
* 


R U 
te French borces, tilt marſhal Tallard atrived 


with a reinforcement : but after that battle he was 


SI. 


S” 


the duke of Marlborough to implore his protection. 
After it was ſet free, the German diet favoured it 
with an immunity from their quota to the war, to 
repair the loffes it had ſuſtained from the French 
and Bavarians : for, it is faid, an incredible number 
of wealthy heads of families died of mere grief to 
find themſelves utterly undone. The magiſtrates 
of this city were 60 years ago reckoned to have 
ooo florins of fixed revenue. The Lutherans 

re, to avoid giving offence, pull off their hats to 
the company, when they meet a proceſhon with 
the hoſt, for avoiding broils. The ſtreets are lon- 
ger, wider, and more airy, than thoſe of Nurem- 
berg, Wy Bamberg, Frankfort, Mentz, 
Coblentz, or Co but not by far ſo well peo- 
pled; ſo that Mr. Blainville. ſays, one may be as a 
voice crying in the wilderneſs one end of the 
moſt vublic ſtreet to the other. For it is certain 
that numbers of the wealthy inhabitants, frightened 
by the fr wazs of this theatre, have retired 
farther up into Ger ; 
The houſes are — of freeſtone; and though 
many of the private ones are built only of wood 
and clay, they are very neat, being plaiſtered with- 
out, and finely painted in freſco. The wine-market 
fireet, fa called from a ſtore-houſe of wine in it, is 
of handfome fabric, graced with two fine fountains. 
Fhe conduits and 


with fine of braſs. Its ificent town- 
bouſe is _—_— little inferior to Tar of Amſter- 
dam in all reſpects, and in many to exceed it, being 
built all of free - lone, except the portico, which is 


Reer r. 
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of marble. At the top of the front, juſt above the 
pediment, a large ſp le, in braſs, and 


erouned; ſaid to be 2200 w | 
15000: German florins, or above 18701. ſterling, 
holds in its talons a ſceptre and globe, that are 
gilded, as well as its crown. The great portal, 
which is 20 feet high, and 12 broad, is of a very 
beautiful reddiſh marble, and crowned with a large 
balcony of the ſame colour, ſapported by two 
ſtately pillars. of white marble. Over the gate are 
two large gryphons of braſs, ſerving for ſupporters 
to the city arms, which are all of excellent work- 
manſhip, and ſaid to have coſt 2000 florins. Moſt 


of the = cg are wainſcotted and cieled with very. 
* a ſquare, near the toven-houſe, is the fine 


fountain of Auguſtus, the moſt ſplendid in the city, 
of admirable workmanſhip, adorned with ſtates, 
e. &c. The next moſt beautiful fountain is that 
of Hercules, But two of the greateſt curioſities in 
mechaniſm, of the kind, in Europe, are to be ſeen 
in this city, viz. 1, the ſecret gate, whieh the Ger- 
mans call Der Einlas, joining to the rampart at. the 
* 


9 


7 


* 


forced to abandon it, and the city ſent deputies to 


ains are generally adorned , 


t, and to have coſt \ 
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entrance of the city; and, 2, the water-tqwers, 
that ſerve great part of the town with water. The 
former is what they boaft much of, and are fond to 
ſhew to ſtrangers. It was contrived to let in paſs 
ſengers, even in time of war, without danger 
being ſurprized by the enemy. It is not eafy te 
deſcribe it, as is confeſſed by ſeveral who have 
attempted it. The beſt account we have of it is | 
from Mr. Wright. © To come to it from without, 
lays be, you muſt paſs through two doors by the 
centry-box ; then you come to the firſt gate, that. 
opens by the machinery ; then you go over a bridge 
43 paces, juſt heyond which is a little iron gate, 


and a drawbridge, which when let down the iron 


gate opens of itſelf, and ſhurs as the bridge is drawn 
up again; then the firſt gate opens, as do after that 
two more at a few paces diſtant from each other: 
as. ſoon as the ſecond opens the firſt ſhuts, and ſo 
of the reſt, There is an iron ftay, which fuffers 
the gate to open only ſo far as to let in only one 
perſon at a time. Each gate is governed by two 
powers, one to unbolt and bolt, and the to 
open and ſhut ; and theſe are managed by an unſeen 
aperator in à gallery above; ſo they feem to open 
aud ſhut, as it were, by inchantment. The whoſe 
machinery is incloſed in a caſe, fo that na more ts- 
to be ſeen of it than an iron wheel with teeth, 
which is turned round by a winch, fo eaſily that a 
child may do it.” Any that will may go out at the 
) firſt gate, but none may enter it (in times of diſ- 
turbance eſpecially) without particular leave of the 
governor. It is ſaid, this work was performed above 
200 years ago by a ſmith of Tirol, and has conti- 
nued firm ever ſince without repair. Mr. Blainville - 
obſerves, there are three great high Barr coveretl 
over with lintels, jambs, &c. with thick plates and 
bars of iron; and that between the tww, laſt of 
them paſſengers are detained longer tba ren | 
the ſecond and firfl; - during which a guard, from 
the little gallery, examines who they are, and from 
whence, and whither bound, and makes them pay 
a {mall toll. He adds, that the magiſtrates of Nu - 
remberg, having ſome years ago obtained. leave to 
ſend their beſt engineers, architects, &c. to take a 
model of this gate, that they might have one like 
it, the ſaid artiſts, after taking full time to examine 
all its parts and dependencies, returned home with 
rt, that, without pulling down the walls, and 
all the maſonry, it was not in the power g Beel- 
zebub himſelf to find out how it was cont or 
to make one like it in 1000 years. As for the 
water- towers, they are alſo very curious, the water 
being raiſed by the engines 130 feet. Mr. Wright: 
makes them only three; but Mr. Blainville fays : 
there are four, and that they are near rhe gate called 
the Red Port, on a branch of the Lech, which runs 
through the city with ſuch a torrent as drives many .. 


_ mills. me: * work a number of — 
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* 
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higheſt ſtory of the towers: from one of theſe the 
water is ſent, by ſmaller pipes, to all the public 
fountains ; and the three other towers furniſſi water 
to 1000 houſes in the city, at the rate of about 49s. 


which raiſe the water, in large leaden pi pes, to the 


2 year each; for which it receives 120 pretty large 


meaſures of water every hour. 


In the 
| many other curioſities, is a book without a 


back, which opens at four ſides, and contains four 
different treatiſes; alſo a German Bible in folio, 
the firſt that was printed at Augſburg, 1499 ; the 
Pentateuch in Hebrew, upon ſkins of 1 
ſewed together, which, when unrolled, ſtretch out 


238 long as the gallery, Here is a very remarkable 
altar of ſilver, a foot thick, ſupporting a celeſtial 


globe of filver gilt, about 18 inches diameter, and 
placed on a filver gilt pedeſtal, within which is a 
clock with a double bell. Here is no Calviniſt 
church: and as for the Jews, whio live in a borough 
about. league from the town, they are ſo far from 

ing allowed a place of worſhip here, that they 
themſelves are not ſo much as ſuffered to lie one 
night in the town; though they are allowed to 
drive ſome ſmall traffic here in the day, on paying 


a florin an hour; ſo that it ſeems a wonder how they 


28 live, their borough being the very picture of mi- 
ſery. Here are two arſenals well ſtored with arms, 
.as the public granaries are with corn. In one of 
the former is an old battering-ram of braſs ſtill 
preſerved entire. The ſoldiers of the garriſon live 
in ſtreets of barracks like the cells of the Carthu- 
Fans. - The French and Bavarians, after the battle 
of Hochſtet, carried off their cannon and beſt arms. 


There is a ſtreet here where clothes are hung out 
Sundays, by reaſon that the 


for ſal 


A 
fortifications in 1705 were weak and irregular; its 
chief ſtrength confRling. in the {lgices on each fide 

the meadows, whereby the low country may. be 
ickly laid under the water of the le 

that ſide of the city where the country ſo riſes that 

it cannot be drowned; there wee 6 large baſtions, 


even 12 
ve not time to come and furniſh them- 


or rather ſhapeleſs high bulwarks, but no manner £ 
of outworks. 


Ul orders and degrees of perſons 
here are diſtinguiſhed by their proper dreſſes. The 
thretz hings is an inn here, which is one of the | 
hou 
Europe; and there is a fine hall in it,, where the 
nobility and gentry game, ſup, and dance. In the 
alljacent plain are ſeveral hillocks, caſt up like thoſe 


Saliſbury-plain, which Mr. Brevil ſuppoſes to be 


ſepulchral monuments of ſome of the chief perſons 


lain here. Lhe German hiſtories being full of 
- battles fought on this ſpqt. He obſerved more an- 
nnen toy ok- 12 
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ch. On 


in Germany, and the moſt ſuperb inn in 


utherans library in their college here, 


OO 


es with thoſe wares. but upon that day. The 
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Roma. See TRE. 


Fes x U. 
cept Lyons on this ſide the Alps. Long. 11,23 


Lat. 48, 24. | 7, 
AUGST, in. Latin Auguſta, a large village d 
Vimeux, one of the ſubdiviſions, belon Ing to the 
governinent of Picardy and. Artois, in Fi rance, | 
is ſit uated on the fea. . Of the ſame name is a yi, 
lage, about two leagues from Baſil, in Swiſſer 
from which this laſt village had the name of A. 
guſta Rauricorum. Near it ate the ruins of » 
ancient city, which ſeems to have been of vaſt er. 
tent; and here ſeveral. pieces of antiquity hay 
been found. 6.4 

” AUGUSTA, 'a ſmall but well-peopled town & 
Val di Noto, in the iſland of Sicily, and lower d. 


5 viſion of Italy. This place has been newly for. 


tified ; and the peninſula, on which it ſtands, nab 


; ant ifland, and joined to the land by a wooden bridgy 


It is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt; and on the north 
ſide of the bay bearing its name. The harbour j 
large and commodious, ſuppoſed to be the ancien 
Xiphonia, 18 miles N. of Syracuſe. .' Lat. 3, 3j 
N. Long. 15, 40, E. 1 

— AUGUSTA, - AvSTA, an iſland fituaed 
the Adriatic gulph, on the coaſt of Dalmatia; nex 
Ragouſa. It is ſubject to Venice. Lat. why 
N. Long. 18, 57, E. 83 4 | 
- AUGUSTA Auſciorum, a town of Aquitaniz 
ſo named out of compliment to Auguſtus, being 
originally called Climberrum, which name it after. 
Wards reſumed,” In the middle age it took the 
name of the people, Auſci; and is now called Auch, 
* Gaſcony. See Auch. | 
- AUGUSTA Emerita, a- town of Luſitania m 
the river Anas, the capital of the province; a c- 
lony of the Emeriti, or ſuch. ſoldiers as had ferrel 
out-jtheir legal time, were meu af experience, 
had received marks of favour. The colony vn 
founded hy Auguſtus; and is- now called Meri 
-a city of Spain, in Eſtremadura, on the river Gu- 
diana. See MEriDan. | 


" AUGUSTA Prætoria, a tomn nnd colony o 


Gallia Cifalpina, and capital of the Salaſſii; ſeated 
at the foot of the Alps Graiæ on the Duria. Non 
Aouſte, in Piedmont. See AovsTrE. 
AUGUSTA Sueſſonum, a town of Gallia Belgicy 
on the Axona; ſo called from Auguſtus, and with 
great probability ſuppoſed to be the Noviodunun 
Sueſſonum of Cæſar, Now: Soiſſons, on the rive! 


Aiſne, in the iſle of France, Sce Solissoxs. 


AUGUSTA Taurinorum, a town of the Tu- 


+ rini, at the. foot of the Alps, where” the Dura 


Minor falls into the Po; now Turin, the capital 
of Piedmont. See Turin, + | 
AUGUSTA Treba, a town of the Aqui, neat 
the ſprings of the river Anio, in Italy; now Tien 
in Umbria, or in the eaſt of the Campagna d 


$5," > AUGUSTA 


— 5 77" 35, 
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Amall. village, containi 


AUGUSTA Trevirorum, a towh of the Treviri 
1 people inha * * the Rhine and the 
Meuſe, but eſpeci about the Moſelle; now 
Triers or Treves, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, 
on the Moſelle. See TrEves. 1 

AUGUSTA Vindelicorum, a town of the Li- 
ates, on Licus ; called by Tacitus a noble colony 
of Rhetia ; now Augfburg, capital of Suabia. See 


AUGSBURG, 


AUGUSTA, a fort of Georgia, in North-Ame- } 


rica. It is fituated on the river Savannah, and is a 


thriving place, to which the traders. with the In- 


dians, from South-Carolina and Georgia, reſort; 


and where are warchouſes ſtocked with ſuch goods ( 


as the Indians want, whoſe deer-ſkins, taken in 
exchange, are ſent 2g0 miles down. the river to 


the town of Savannah in boats, each carrying about 


four toas and a half. This fort is, a great protec- 
tion to Carolina and Georgia againſt any invaders, 
From it a horſe-road is made to the town of Sa- 
vannah and to the cantons and villages of the Che- 


rokee Indians. | 
AUGUSTENBURG, a princely ſeat about half 


a mile from Sonderburg, a town longing to the 


bailiwic of this laſt. name, in the duchy of Sleſwic, 
in Denmark. It ſtands on the old ſite of the vil- 
lage of Staffenbul, in the pariſh of Ketting. It was 
bult about the middle of the laſt century by duke 
Erneſt Gunther, grandſon of duke John the younger, 
and is a place of ſome note. Before the caſtle is a 
m about 40 houſes, which 
are moſtly inhabited 'by the officers and ſervants 
188852 the prince's court. 
AUGUSTIN (St.) ſituated (Long. 80, go, W. 
Lat. 20, 48, N.] on the eaſtern coaſt of the Penin- 
ſula of Florida, North-America, about 70 leagues 
from the mouth of the gulph of Florida, or channel 
of Bahama, zo ſouth of the river Alatamaha (or 
May, as the French call it), and 47 from the town 
and river of Savannah. The city runs along the 
ſhore at the bottom of a pleaſant hill, Thaded with 
trees in the form of an 3 ſquare, being divided 
into four regular ſtreets, which cut each other at 
right angles. Near © mile to ſouth, by the ſea · ſide, 
1s4ts church and monaſtery of Auguſtinians, and, 
about a mile farther, there falls into the fea a little 
Myer, running from north to weſt, which, a quarter 
of a mile from its mouth and the town, hath a 


wooden bridge. The town is built thickeſt on the 
north-ſide towards the caſtle, a mile off, called St. 


John's fort. It ſtands on the ſhore at the foot of 
a hill, and is built of ſoft ſtone, with four baſtions, 
i courtine 60 yards long, a parapet 9 feet thick, 
and a rampart ao high, caſemated underneath for 
gin arched over, and new] y made bomb-proof. 

be caſtle mounts 50 cannon, 16 brafs, and ſome 


B *:bounders, A covered way is alſo lately finiſhed, 
and the town is intrenched with 10 faliant angles, 4 


ol. I. — No. 15. 


* 
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coaſt of 


angle, in wh 


. | 
eich defended with cannon, and the caſtle Is on the 
welt ſerured by 'a moraſs. The port is formed by 
an iſland and. a long point of land, divided from. the 
continent by a river which falls into the Tea two 
miles above the fort. The iſland, which is eMed 
Euſtacia (alſo Metanzas, or Slaughter, from a hors 
rid laughter made on it by the $ aniards), 1s long 
and narrow, atid conſiſts chiefly of ſand and buſhes. 
It begins due eaſt of the caftle, and extends 10 miles 
ſouth along the coaſt, leaving a channel between it 
and the main land, which at the ſouth end is above 
a mile over, but not 4 mile at the north end. The 
entrance to it from the fea lies between the iſlund 
and the point of land, and is above a mile and 4 
quarter over. On the continent is a Spaniſh watch 
tower, called Romo. A large ſand-bank lies before 
this mouth of the channel, having two narrow paſ- 
ſages through it, one called the north, the other the 
fouth channel. In ſhort, the waters here are ſo 
ſhallow (as they are almoſt every where on the 
orida), that no ſhips of force can come 
within thre# leagues of either town or caſtle; but 
the - garriſon. is provided with armed row. gallies, 
which, being under command of the caſtle. guns, are 
a great defence to the place, 4s are alſo the two 
rivers, as ſerving to binder the approach of enemies, 
Sir Francis Drake attacked this fort in t 586, when 
the Spaniards fled, &c. But then the town con- 
ſiſted only of timber houſes, and the fort was alſo 
wooden, and the walls only of trunks of trees ſet 
cloſe together. In 1665 it was attacked and plun- 
dered by Capt. Davis and his buccaniers, when the 
fort was an op on, with.a round tower at ,each 

ich the ſoldiers kept guard. It was at- 
tacked again in 1902, by the Engliſh and Indians 
of Carolina, under colonel Moor, their govecnar; 
He ruined the villages and farms, and befi the 
town three months; but, on the approach of ſomes 
Spaniſh yeſſels to its relief, raiſed the ſiege with 
precipitation, and marched back to Chatles-town 
z00 miles by land, ſeaving the ſhip and ſtores he 
rought to the enemy. In 1740'general Oglethorp 
marched to it with a conſiderable body of Engli 
troops, and a much larger of Indians, and took ſome 
advanced poſts, at the -ſame time that four men of 
war and tranſports came from Charles - town 
troops to aſſiſt the ſiege. The beſiegers landed on 


| the iſland of Euſtacia, from which they bombatded 


both town and caſtle ; but their artſllery bein 

planted at too great a diſtance to do auy materi 

execution by reaſon of the rivers, motaſles, and 
other obſtruQions ; the Spaniards haying tetaken 
one of the advanced forts, called the Negroes Fort, 
by ſurprize and ſtorm, after a moſt obſtinate de- 
fence; and the bad ** obliging the men of 
war to return to ſea; the ſiege was raiſed about the 


latter end of June; it appearigig that 200 ſeamen, 
400 ſoldiers, and 300 Indians, Shieh was the whole 
5 4 N a — : number 
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number employed in the expedition, was a- force 
too weak to ſubdue 1000 Spaniards, This place 
now belongs to Great-Britain, being eeded at the 

peace of Paris 1762 ; ſince which it has been much 
improved. and carries on a great trade. 
* AUGUSTIN's (St.) port and river, on the coaſt 
of Labrador, near the ſtraits of Belle-Ifle, Here are 
: two iflands in the harbour; and about 2 miles S. W. 
tuns a chain of ſmall iſlands, called St. Auguſtin's 
| Chain, one of which is a remarkable ſmooth rock. 


>, AUGUSTODUNUM; the capital of the Ædui, 


where there was a famous academy or ſchool for the 
education of youth; now Auſtun, or Autun, in the 
* duchy of Burgundy, on the Arroux. See AuTvuN, 
AUGUSTOMAGUS, an ancient town of Gallia 
Belgica; now Sentis, in the iſle of France. Long. 
2, 30, E. Lat. 49, 10, N. As. 
. AUGUSTOW, a ſmall-ut ſtrong town of Po- 
land, in the duchy and palatinate of Polakia, ſeated 
dn a lake. Long. 24, 2, E. Lat. 53, 25, N. 
- - AUGUSTUS (Fort), a ſinall fortreſs, ſeated on 
a plain at the head of Lochneſs, in Scotland, be- 
, _ tween the rivers Taarf and Oich; the laſt is a con- 
.Aiderable ſtream, and has over it a ſtone bridge of 3 
arches. The fort conſiſts of 4 baſtions; within is 
the governor's houſe, and barracks for 400 men: it 
was taken by the rebels in 1746, who immediately 
+ feſerted it, after demoliſhing what they could. The 
name of this fort in Erſe is Kill-chuimin, or the 
* _ burial place of the Cummins. It lies on the road to 
__ _ . the iſle of Sky, which is about 52 miles off; but 
on the whole way there is not a place fit for the re- 
ception of man or horſe. . 
AUGWALDSNAEsS, a famous promontory and 
ſeat, which takes name from it in the iſland ef 
Karmen, belonging to tlie dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, 
in Norway. 1 La | 
Pio page . wa town of — in 
_  kaaly. 7, 5, E. Lat. 44, 40, N. ö 
| AVIG NON, : ſtate, though not belonging to 
France, but to the Pope, is for the moſt part ſur- 
Founded by Provence. This very fine country, 
eſpecially abounding in vaſt quantities of eorn, 
wine, and ſaffron, conſiſts of the territory of Avig- 
non, and earldom of Venaiſſin, which muſt not b 
confounded together. The city and territory of 
Avignon formetly belonged not only to the counts 
of Thoulouſe, but to thoſe of Provence: but as 
various altercations aroſe between theſe two lords, 
the inhabitants made themſelves independent; and 


they continued fo till the death of the laſt count of 


+ Thoulouſe. - Johanna, his heireſs, and the wife of 
Alphonſus, count of Poitiers, brought to him, by 
virtue of this marriage, all the ſtates and rights be- 

longing to ber: wherefore, uniting, himſelf with 

| 2 25 Charles of Anjens who had married the 
heireſs o eden» he reduced the inhabitants of 


Avignon to their e bedience in the year 1251. After 


ſ 


/ — 


0. ſenſe is the gavernor. Near the Rhone there is i 


Philip the Bold, which he left to his 


con 


1 N | 
Alphonſus's death, his half of 2 fell to 
on Philip the 
Fair, who in the year 1290 made a preſent of it to 
Charles, king of Sicily and count of Provence; 5 
that by virtue of this donation he became ſole pro- 
prietary of Avignon. In 1348 Johanna, queen of 
Sicily and counteſs of Provence, ſold the city and 
its territory to pope Clement VI. for 80,000 fo. 
rins. 'But upon any conſiderable diſpute between 
France and the court of Rome, the former take; 
eee of the county and city of Avignon, 2 

ppened in 1663, 1689, and 1690. 

AVIGNON, the capital of the county of the 
ſame name, and ſeated on the banks of the Rhone, 
It is an archbiſhop's ſee ; and the reſidence of ſere. 
ral popes at this place for 70 years has rendered it 
Cderable. Its walls are built with free-ftong, 
with ſeveral ſquare towers, adorned with pinnacle, 
The ditches are not large, but are, in proportion to 
the height of the walls, and are in ſome places full 
of water. This city belongs to the pope, who 
ſends a vice-legate every three years, who in ſome 


large rock within the circumference of the walls 
upon which is a platform, whence may be had: 
proſpect of the whole city and the places about it 
This city is embelliſhed with magnificent churches, 
a large ſquare, beautiful buildings, and very agrees 
ble gardens. The palace of the vice-legate is com- 
poſed of ſeveral large ſquare towers; and he gives au- 
dience in a great hall which is full of fine painting, 
as is alſo the chapel and the apartments. The a- 
fenal is near the palace. | 
The church of Notre Dame is ancient, but not 


8 SS ww ow ww 2 


it 


large, and is one of the beſt adorned in the city. le 
After having aſcended about 50 ſteps, you come to Iy 
a very ancient portico, which ſuſtains a great tov- Neb 
er; as you enter the church on the left hand Jo Th 
ſee paintings which. equal the fineſt in Italy. ! par 
great altar is very magnificent, and is adorned with va 
a ſhrine that contains the relics of we know not mit 
how many ſaints. The treaſure of the _ inte 
worthy of the curioſity of- the traveller. whe 
little palace where the archbiſhop reſides is forme the 
of three bodies of lodgings, accompanied with Ron 
courts and fmall pavilions. It overlooks the mira 
Rhone, the city, and the fields. Theſe building tain 
and the mint adorn a large ſquare, which is reſts 
common walk of-the inhabitants. the 
In Ayignon they reckon 7 gates, 7 palaces, col ſuby 
teges, 7 hoſpitals, 7 monaſteries, 7 nunneries, and city, 
| s, who have lived there in 70 years. ; Lon 
church of the Celeſtines is very magnificent 3 40 
full of fine monuments, and the reſt are not w. belon 
out their curiofities. The' univerſity has 4 c. vince 
leges; and the place where the Jews live is 2 ef its 
tinct quarter, from whence the Jews who pay U 00 
bute dare not ſtir out without yellow hats, and! t has 
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muſt have ſomething yellow about their 
06 50 diſtinguiſh thern fon the Chriſtians. 
Their number is very conſiderable in ſo confined 
a place, where the only way of enlarging their 


abodes is by building their” houſes higher. Their 


ue is ſo dark that they are obliged to light 
— However, they are forced to hear a monk 
reach a ſermon every week, There was a ſtone 
bridge over the Rhone, which is here very rapid ; 
but the greateſt part is carried away, and the ,va- 


cancy ſupplied with wood. It had 20 arches, but 


it was narrow, though 'above a quarter of a mile 


long. The curious that travel this way * ſee 


the fountain of Vaucloſe, where the river Sorgues, 
which paſſes through this city, has its ſource, Be- 
low the bridge there is an iſland where the Sorgues 
joins the Rhone, in which are ſeveral houſes of 
pleaſure. Long. 4, 59, E. Lat. 43, 57, M. 

AVILA (city of) belonging: to Old Caſtile, in 
Spain, or AVILA DAL REY, fo called on account 
of the loyalty of its inhabitants to the infant king 
Alphonſo VIII. againſt his father-in-law, Alphonſo 
VII. This is a pretty old and conſiderable town, 
ſuppoſed to have been anciehtly called Abula, Albu- 
la, or Albucella. It ſtands on a mountain between 
twolarge hills; is a large place, ſurrounded with a 
noble wall, on which are 86 lofty towers. and 10 
beautiful gates; alſo within are 17 principal ſtreets. 


It is well built, has good houſes, arid the beſt cloth- 


manufactures. Here alſo is made very fine Paper; 
and from hence excellent wool is exported. - Its bi- 
thop is under the archbiſhop of Toledo, and has an 
annual income of 24,000 ducats. Here are 9 pa- 
riſhes, as many monaſteries, 7 nunneries, 2 col- 
leges, 9 hoſpitals, 18 chapels, and a charitable year- 
ly donative of 10, 00 ducats, given by the city for 
maintaining poor orphans and other way” Boring 
The royal caſtle ſtands on a' rock, in the higheſt 
part of the city, and is provided with a garriſon 
and artillery. In the year 1726 the diſcarded prime 
miniſter, Baron Ripperda, was brought as a priſoner 
nto this place. He was confined here till 1728, 
when he happily made his eſcape. At the foot of 
the caſtle runs the little river Atayda. The old 
Roman aqueduct, called Puente Segoviana, is an ad- 
mirable ſtructure, which 1s carried from one moun- 
tain to another about the length of paces ; it 
reſts on 76 high arches, and conſiſts of 2 rows, 
the one above the other. It goes through the 
ſuburbs, and conveys the water through. the whote 
city, Here, is an univerſity, Lat. 40, 50, N. 
Long 5 20, W. ; | | | 

AVILA, a city, but very much below that title, 
belonging to the government of Quixos, and pro- 
vince of Quito, in South-America. The number 
of its inhabitants of both ſexes ſcarcely amounts to 
1 its houſes are. of wood, Covered with ſtraw, 
t has allo a prieſt, whoſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
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been called Counteſs-cloſe. 
ſquare, and 300 feet each fide, and placed in the 


A. U 
comprehends 6 towns, ſome of them in largeneſs 
and number of inhabitants not inferior to the city, 


Lat, o, 40, S. Long. 2, 20, nearly E, of Quito. 


AVILES, or AviLa, a ſmall place of Aſturia 
d- Oviedo, in the province of Aſturias, in Spain. 
It is a ſea- port, near the mouth of the river Nalon, 
on the bay of Biſcay, 8 miles ſouth of Cape de Pi- 
nas. Lat. 43, 20, N. Long. 6, 40, W. 

AVIMS (the country of the) adjoining to the land 
of Canaan, and inhabited by a people called Avims, 
who were diſpoſſeſſed of this tract by the Philiſtines. 

AVINTES, a ſmall place belonging to Porto 
diſtri, in the province of Entre Douro e Minho, . 
in Portugal. It contains one parifh. 

AVI, a walled, but now inconſiderable town 
of Portalegre diſtrift, in Alentejo, a province of 
Portugal, on the river Tagus. It. cantains only 
400 inhabitants; it was once the principal reſi- 
dence of the military knights of Aviz ; and kere 


are the ruins of the ancient friery to de ſeen. / Lat, 


38, 50, N. Long. 8, 30, W. 

AUK BOROUGH, a place near Whitton-brook, 
in Lincolnſhire, having a Roman road, and was b 
them called Aquis, Their camp here has fince 
The Roman caſtle is 


north-weſt angle of Lincolnſhire, as a watch-tow- 


. er over all Nottinghamſhire and Yorkſhire. ' The 


church is of good ſtone, with a ſquare tower; but 
the choir is ruinous, and ſeparated by a wooden par- 
tition : here are ſeveral relics of the deluge, as ſea- 
ſhells, ſubterraneous trees, &c. | ; 
AUKLAND, or B1sHoep-AvKLAND, a pleaſant: 
market-town of Durham, 12 miles ſouth-weſt of 
the capital of that biſhopric, and 254 from Lon- 
don. It is one ef the beſt towns in the county, 
and has a ſtone- bridge over the Were. Here is an 
hofpital for 2 men and 2 women. Fairs, Hol 
Thurſday, Jane 21, and Thurſday before Michael. 
mas-day, arket on Thurſday. 
AULCESTER, or. ALCESTER, an old market- 


town of Warwickſhire. It lies 14 miles S. W. from 


Warwick, and 105 N. W. weſt from London. It ap- 
pears to have been a Roman ſtation from the many 


| gold, braſs, and ſilver coins and medals dug up here. 


ts weekly market is on Tueſday, for great quantities 
of corn: its fairs, Tueſday before April 5, May 18, 
and October 17, for cheeſe and horſes. The Roman- 
way, called Ickenild- ſtreet paſſes through this town. 
The lordſhip of it was in the crown” before the 
Conqueſt, and it was the reſidence of ſome of our 
kings. Here is a charity-ſchool. Lat. 52, 20, N. 
Long. 1, 50, W. | | 
AULDBY, a little village of Yorkſhire, on the + 
ſouth fide of the river Derwent, where, it is ſaid, 
ſtood, in the Roman times, à city called Derventis; 
a company called Derventienſes having been ſta- 


AVLEN, 


. tioned here. 


— 
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 AVIEN. See Aunty, 1 
$ AULENDORF, a market-town with a caftls, 


7 ing on a hill, in the circle of Suabia, belong- 


ing to the counts of Koningſegg-Rothenfells. - 

AULIS, an ancient ſea- port of Attica, now Liva- 
dia, a province of European Turky, on the nar- 
roweſt part of the ſtraits of * 


to the iſland of this laſt name. Here the Grecian 


poſite 


Heet rende vouſed before they ſailed to the ſiege of 


Te | 
AULON. See VALoNA. 1 
' AULOT, a ſwall inconfiderable town of Cata- 


Ionia in Spain, on the river Fluvia. 


AUMA, a ſmall town on a river of the ſame 4 


name, in the circle of Neuſtadt. It has both feat 
and voice at the land diets. 23 

AUMARLE. See ALBEMARLE. 

AUNAY, a ſmall place of Upper Poitou, in the 


government of the laſt name, in France, with the 


title If an earldom, and where the duke of Guiſe 
- defeated the Germans who came to the affiſtance 
of the Proteſtants in 1587. : 

 AUNIS, or Abx1x, in Latin Alnifium, or Al- 


natum, one of the governments of France, ſituated { 
into the Uſk, near Caerleon. 


on the weſtern ſhore of the Bay of Biſcay : on the 
S. it is bounded by Saintonge, on the W. by Ocram, 
and on the N. and E. by Poitou. It is watered b 
the rivers Charente and Seure ; the latter of whi 
riſes in Poitou, is navigable near Niort, and after- 
wards receives the Vendie, which is alſo navigable. 
It has good harbours on the coaſt. The ſoil of the 


country is indeed dry; yet it produces good grain, 
of In its ſwampy parts 


and = quantities of wine. 
are alſo good paſtures. Excellent ſalt is made in 
the Mt-marthes,. The country enjoys its own 
forms of laws, and is ſubject to the parliament of 
Paris. The governor 
- fub-governor under him. It contains the count 
-of Bro is, Oleron, the iſle of -Ree, and Aunis 
Proper. The capital is Rochelle, 

AUNOT, or Anxor, a. little town, and the 
principal place belonging te the viguerie of the ſame 
name in Upper Provence, in France. 

AVOLA, a marquiſate of Val di Noto in Sicily, 


And lower diviſion of Italy. 


AVON, a river which riſes in Wiltſhire, and 


has a, general-lieutenant and 


ough Saliſbury, a. little below which it 


s thr 
Fog to be navigable. It. enters Hampſhire at a 
village called Charford, paſſes near Fordinbridge, a 
conſiderable market town ; thence it continues its 
courſe to Ringwood, another market town ; and at 
, Chriſtchurch, a large and populous borough, near 
which it receives the Stour, a conſiderable river 
from Dorſetſhire,. and falls into the Engliſh Chan- 
nel. Large ſhips go up to Chriſtchurch, the mouth 
of the Avon being there very deep, and the tide 
Tiſes 7 or 9 feet deep at that town. A few miles 


above that town, the navigation, by locks and 
; * 1 | | 


. 


and 4 conſiderable ſtream of water on the other, 


' Joined by the Frome, a conſiderable river, which 


to the Knights Templars, Andrew IT. 


. are large. It was for a long time in the pole 


Fe oO 
fulees, begins. Eee the river for: 1 
iſland, the navigation branch going on one ſide 


AVON, a river, (called the Weſt Avon, to di. 
tinguiſh it from another river of the ſame name 
which falls into the Severn near Tewkſbury, in Glo- 
ceſterſhire) riſes near Tedbury, a market-town.in 
Gloceſterſhire, and enters Somerſetſhire near a vl. 
lage called Claverton, about 4 miles from the city 
of Bath. Near its entrance into this county, it i 


riſes from Gourney lake, about 6 miles from Well 
Augmented by this ſtream, it paſſes by the cities df 
Bath and Briſtol, ſeparating this county from Gb. 
ceſterſhire ; and falls into the Severn ſea at King- 
Road, about 9 miles below Briſtol. 

AVON, a riyer in Merionethſhire, which emptie 
itſelf into the Iriſh ſea, near Barmouth. 

AVON, a river riſing in Leiceſterſhire, runs 
S. W. by Warwick, and, continuing its courſe in 
the ſame direction by Everſham, falls into the de. 
vern at Tewkſbury, in Gloceſterfhire. 
AVON, a river of Monmouthſhire in Wales 
which, after a ſhort courſe ſouth-eaſtwards, fill 


AVON, a ſmall river running through Hamilton. 
r about 8 miles to the S. ot Glaſgow, in Seot- 
AVONA, or Avox-Maon, an iſland lying 
about a mile from the promontory of ng in 
Argyleſhire, in Scotland. It ſignifies in the High- 
Jand Janguage, a good water or harbour, to which 
the Danes came with their fleets when they ver 
mares of the weſtern iſles. 
AVO, a ſmall place of Coimbra diſtrict, b. 
longing to the proviuce or Beira, in Portugal; i 


contains between 4 and 600 inhabitants. * * 
AUPS, ot AvLys, in Latin Alpes, a viguerie c l 
Draguignan, a provincial bailiwic belonging to tie FIN 
. , ide 

government of Provence, in France. Jt has !t — 
name from a ſmall town, where is the cat of: 1 


royal court, a little bailiwic, and a collection d 
the farms. It has a collegiate church and tw 
convents. 3H 
AURACH, ot Aux AUch, a little town of Wit 
temberg, belonging to Suabia, in Germany; and's 
the reſidence of the younger branch of the Wir 
temberg-family, 15 miles E. of Tubingen. L. 
45, 25, N: ong. 9, 20, : 75 F 
« AURANA, LAURANA, or VraxaA, one 
the moſt agreeable places in all Dalmatia and Hur 
garian Illytium; it ſtands on .a lake of the f 


name. ere was anclently à rich Benedidin* 
abbey, the-revenue of which was, in 1217, — 
king of Hun- 


gary, havihg founded a commendary in this place; 
and at that time it was alſo fortified. The ſuburds 
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AU 
of the Turks, but was taken from them by the 
Venetians in _ | 

AVRANCHES, ABR1CANT =, or ABRINE, 
formerly Legedia and Ingena, a mountain-town of 
Ayranchin, and government of Normand oi 
France. It is ſituated on the river See, is the ſee 
of a biſhop, a viſcounty, election, bailiwic, &c. 
The biſhop is under the archbiſhop of Rouen, has 
a dioceſe of 180 pariſhes, a revenue of 15,000 livres, 
and pays an aſſeſſment of 2500 florins to the court 
of Rome. Beſides the cathedral, here are three 

iſn-churches, a convent, hoſpital, college, and 
ſeminary. At a council held here by order of pope 


Alexander III. to take n 
n- 5 


murderers of Thomas a Becket, archbiſhop of 
terbury, Henry II. king of England, was obliged to 
clear himſelf, by oath, of the accuſations laid to 
his charge. Lat. 48, 4, N. Long. 1, 18, W. 

AVRANCHIN, a territory of Lower Norman- 
dy, in the government of the Jatter name, in 
France. It has corn, fruits, flax, and hemp; 
but very little pafture. On the coaſt they make 
lalt, 
AURAM, (St.) one of the Aleutian iſles. See 
that article. ; 


AURAY, a port-town of Brittany, in France, 5 


$ miles W. of Vannes. Lat. 47, 40, N. Long. 
2, 25, W. The French were defeated here by the 
Britons in 1303. | ö 

AURE, a river of Normandy, in France, which 
riſes in the pariſh of Parfouru, about 6 leagnes 
from the ſea, and unites itſelf with the Drome, 
whoſe ſource is in the pariſh of the ſame name ; but 
it gradually loſes itſelf. and, as is ſuppoſed, appears, 
again at Port en Beſſin. 
ther river, which falls into the Eure, in this go- 
vernment. 


AURE, a valley of Lower Armagnac, belonging | 


a government of Guyenne and Gaſcony, in 
rance. | | 
AURENGABAD, a large city of India, on this 
fide the Ganges, and ok of the province of Ba- 
tagate, in the dominions of the Great Mogul. It 


is furniſhed with handſome moſques and caravan- 5 


feras. The buildings are chiefly of free-ſtone, and 
pretty high, and the ſtreets are planted on each fide 
with trees. They have large gardens ſtocked with 
vines and fruit-trees, The ſoil about it is fertile, 
and in its neighbourhood the ſheep are remarkably 
large and ſtrong. E. long. 75, 30. N. lat. 19, 20. 
AURESSIE UX, a little town of Savoy Proper, 
in the upper diviſion of Italy. 

AURETTE, ariver of Berry, in France, which 
falls into the Eure. $4.8 | 
 AURICH, in Latin Aurum, the capital of a 
little diſtrict in the county of Embden, and cirele 
of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It was the ancient 


reſidence of the prince, and is now the ſeat of the ( 


Vor. I. No. 17. 


Of the ſame name is ano. 5 


Catalonia in Spain. E. Jong. 2. 


--  AUSI, an ancient and very ſav 


ſelf its father. 


10 
provincial colleges. The ancient reſidentiary caſtle 
is environed with ramparts and ditches. In the 
garriſon church the Calviniſts perform their religious 
worthip, In the town is a Lutheran church, a 
Latin fchool, a provincial houſe, and a public 
alms-houſe. The magiſtracy conſiſts of two bur- 

her-maſters, two counſellors, and one ſecretary. 
The Lutheran religion was received here ſo 2 


as 1519. It was paſſeſſed by the king of Pruſſia on 


the death of the late count; but is claimed by his 
Britannic majeſty as elector of Hanover. It lies 12 
miles N. E. of the city of Embden. Lat. 53, 40, N. 
Long. 6, 50. E. 
AURICLAC. in Latin Aureliacum, a town of 
Upper Auvergne, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. St. Flour conteſts the rank of 
capital with it. It is fituated in a valley on the 
river Jordane; is pretty well built, and populous; 
it gives the title of count, is the ſeat of an election, 
a provincial court, bailiwic, country diſtrict, and 
marthalſea, Here is a caſtle on a high rock, a col- 
legiate-church, which is properly a ſecularized 
abbey, whoſe abbot is lord of the town, and is im- 
metiately ſubje& to the pope. Here was a Jeſuits 
college, alſo an abbey, and four convents; a manu- 
facture of tapeſtry, both of the low and high 
warp; alſo of thread or bone laces. Lat. 44; 55. 


Long. 2, 32. | 
AURONZO, a ſmall place of Cadore diſtrict, 
in the marquiſate of Trevigiana, a province belong- 
ing to Venice, in Upper Italy. | 
AURORA-ISLAND, an iſland in the South-Sea, 
about 12 leagues long, and 5 broad. The middle 
of it is in 15, 6, S. lat. and 168, 24, E. Long. 
It is one of the Hebrides. | a 
AUR SBERG, a market-town, with a citadel, 
in the duchy of Carniola, ſeated on a mountain; 
and the place from whence the princes and counts 
of Aurſberg derive their deſcent. ' 
AUSA, a town of Terraconenſis, in the middle 
age called Auſona; now Vich de Oſona, a town of 
N. lat. 41, 50. 
AUSBURG. See Aus BURG. . 
AUSENA. See AsTURIAS. IF 
AUSING. See AvsT1. \ 
people of Li- 
bya. Herodotus tells us that they were unac- 


| quainted with — and had all their women 


in common. Tbe children were brought up by 


their mothers till they were able to walk; after 


which, they were introduced to an aſſembly of the 
men, who met every three months; and the man 
to whom any child firſt ſpoke, acknowledg 


in honour of Minerva, in which the- girls divided 


| | into two companies, fought with ſticks and ſtones, - 
and thoſe who died of their wounds were concluded 


not to have been virgins. 
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ed hims . 


celebrated eg. a feaſt © 
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AUSIMUM, or Auzimu, an ancient Roman 

colony in the Picenum ; new. Oſimo, or Oſmo, in 

the march of Ancona in Italy. E. long. 15. N. 

lat. 4% 20. * 

- AESIT£A, or As r &, a tribe of ancient Arabs, 

ſuppoſed by Bochart to have inhabited the land of 

Uz, mentioned iu ſcripture. See ARABIA. 
AUSON, a little town and barony of Lower 


Auvergne, in the government of this laſt name, 


belonging to France. | 
AUSONNE. See AUXONNE. 8 
AUSSO W, or Aussk, a town, with a citadel, 
+ ſeated on a mountain in the circle of Olmutz. 
*  AUST-FERRY,; a paſlage from Ault in Glou- 
 ceſterſhire to Beachly 
the Severn is broadeſt, and the bore of the tide formi- 
» dable. Auſt, though a mean place, has a good 
neat chapel, with a high tower at the W. end deco- 
- rated with pinacles. | 
AUSTLE, (St.) a place in Cornwall, where 


firs are held on Good Friday, Whirſun-Thurſday, ) 


and November 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, clot 
and a few hops. | 


AUSTRIA, one of the principal provinces of 


the empire of Germany towards the eaſt; from 
which fituation it takes its name Ooſt-tyck, in the 
' German language agnifying the Eaſt Country, It 

is bounded on the N. by Moravia ; on the E. by 
Hungary; on the S. by Stiria; and on the W. by 
Bavaria. It is divided into Upper and Lower. 
Upper Auftria is ſituated on the S. and Lower 


Auſtria on the N. fide of the Danube. Vienna, the ( 


capital, is in the _ Auſtria, which contains 
' ſeveral other very conſiderable towns. The coun- 


try is very fertile, has a great many mines, and 


produces vaſt quantities of tulphur. 


In the 5 10th centuries, Auſtria was the; 


the empire againſt the Barbarians. In 

928 the emperor Henry the Fowler, perceiving 
that it was of great importance to ſettle ſome perſon 
in Auſtria who might oppoſe theſe incurſions, in- 
veſted Leopold, ſurnamed the Illuſtrious, with that 
country. Otho I. erected Auſtria into a marquiſate 
in favour of his, brother-in-law Leopold, whoſe 
deſcendant Henry II. was created duke of Auſtria 
by the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa. His poſterity 


becoming extinct in 1240, the ſtates of the coun- * 


try, in order to defend themſelves from the incur- 
ſions of the Bavarians and Hungarians, reſolved to 

put themſelves under the protection of Henry, mar- 
quis of Miſnia; but Othogar II. king of Bohemia, 
being likewiſe invited by a party in the duchy, took 


poſſeſſon of it, alledging not only the invitation of 
t of his wife, heireſs of; 


the ſtates, but alſo the ri 
Frederick the laſt duke. 'The emperor Rodolphus I. 
pretending a-right to this duchy, refuſed to give 
Othogar the inveſtiture of it; and afterwards Lil- 
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in Monmouthſhire, where ( 
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ling him in a battle, procured the right of it to his 0 


A U 
own family. From this Rodolphus the preſent hovſs 


of Anſtria is deſcended, which for ſeveral centuries 
or has rendered itſelf ſo famous and fo powerfy| 

ving given 14 emperors to Germany, and b king, 
to Spain. 


In 1477, Auſtria was erected into an archducly 


by the emperor Frederic the Pacific, for his { 


Maximilian, with theſe 1 That they ſhall 
be judged to have obtained the inveſtiture of the 
ſtates, if they do not receive it after having de. 


manded it three times; that if they receive it from 


the emperor, or the imperial ambaſſadors, they are 
to be on horſeback, clad in a royal mait!e, having 
in their hand a-ſtaff of command, and upon then 
head a ducal crown of two points, and ſurrounded 
with a croſs like that of the Imperial ic. The 
archduke is born privy-counſellor to the empetot, 
and his ſtates cannot be put to the ban of the em- 
pire. All attempts againſt his perſon are puniſhel 
as crimes of lefe-majeſty, in the ſame manner 25 
thoſe againſt the kin of the Romans, or electors, 
No one dared to challenge him to fingle combat, 
It is in his choice to aſſiſt at the aſſemblies, or to 
be abſent ; and he has the privilege of being exempt 
from contributions and public taxes, excepting 11 
ſoldiers which he is obliged to maintain againſt the 
Turk for one month. He has rank immediately 
after the electors; and exerciſes juſtice in his ſtates 
without appeal, by virtue of a privilege granted by 
Charles V. His ſubjects cannot 2 ſummoned 
out of his province upon account of law-ſuits, to 
give witneſs, or to receive the inveſtiture of fit, 
Any of the lands of the empire may be alienated in 
his favour, even thoſe that are feudal ; and he ha; 
a right to create counts, barons, gentlemen, poets, 
and notaries. In the ſucceſſion to his ſtates, the 
right of birth takes place; and, failing males, the 
females ſucceed according to the lineal right; and 


if no heir be found, they may diſpoſe of their lands 


as they pleaſe. 
The archduchy of Auſtria is a plentiful country 


in corn and paſture, and produces better ſaffron 


than what comes from the Indies: but the al, 
eſpecially in Lower Auſtria, is infalutary, fron 
noiſome — which cauſe agues. Though here 


is wine ſufficient for conſumption. and exportation 


et they have other rich wines from Hungary and 
taly : ſo that at Vienna are no leſs than 30 fort. 
They are ſupplied with moſt of their beef from 
Hungary. The hazel-hen, or gallina corylorum, 
is reckoned a great dainty here. The Danube and 
other rivers ſupply them with fiſh, particularly 
the ſchieden or Geſner's ſilurus, larger than * 
pike or ſalmon, and the hanſons, ſomething lie 


s ſturgeon. . / 
The Auſtrians are naturally proud and haughty 


ſuppoſing their nation, as well as their ſovere'g" 
to be the firſt in rank in Chriſtendom, The gen”) 
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ire ſo fond of the title of count, that they ſolicit it 
n 


ag eagerly as if it was a great eſtate, Auſtria 
gentlemen are fo common, that ſcarcely any others 
are to be ſeen, eſpecially at Vienna. 1 he burghers 
and commonalty mimic their betters as far as they 
are able. No nation in the world may be ſaid to 
be ſuch epicures as this, a great man iſhes being 
ſerved up at table, and thoſe well filled; beſides, 
they have a variety of wines at the ſame time. 


The women are rather grand than pretty, In dreſs 


they affect finery rather than good taſte ; and, like 
all the German women, pretty reſerved ; and not 
ſo fond of gallantry, as of gaming, luxury, and 
deur. They concern themſelves no more about 
ouſehold affairs than if they were ſtrangers; they 
know no books but their prayer-books, are ex- 
tremely credulous; and give into all the externals 
or religion. At Vienna the ladies are all ſo devout, 
that there ale none but what hears at leaſt one 
maſs a day. The women of the ſecond claſs, in- 
cluding thoſe that have no titles of honour, diſ- 
cover a ſurpriſing air of plenty and proſperity in 
their houſes, | 


Though the Auſtrians may be looked upon as 


the very Gaſcons of Germany; yet they are not 
ſo briſk as thoſe of France, but much yainer : they 
however prove pretty good ſoldiers. With regard 
to painting, ſculpture, and the curious arts, they 


are on a much better footing with them than the 


ſciences, 
The archduchy of Auſtria is divided into three 
vernments. 1. That of Lower Auſtria, under 


the direction of the emperor and privy-council, 


the regent-council, and the chancery. 2. Inner 


Auſtria, including Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, &c. 
the tribunals of which are at Gratz. 3 That of 
Upper Auſtria, which includes Tirol, and the here- 


ditary countries in Suabia and Swiſſerland, &c. the 


ay nm for which is held at Inſpruck. 
AUSTERHORN, a place in the eaſtern quarter 
of Iſland, in Norway. 3 
AUSTERLEY (York) Weſt-Riding, on the 
borders of Nottinghamſhire, near Bautre. A na- 
vigable canal was made from hence in 1772, where- 
y a communication is opened with Birmingham, 
and the collieries at Wedneſbury, and through the 
Severn with Shrewſbury, Glouteſter, Briſtol, &c. 
and through the Trent with Gainſborough, Hull, 


&c. and another branch is extended to Liverpool, | 


a the Merſey. | I 
AUSTI, or Avs16, in Latin Auſta, or Uſta, a 


royal borough on the river Elbe, in the circle of 7 


Leutmeritz. The red, ſweet, and ſtrong wine, 
called Podſkalſk y, is made here. In 1426 the town 
was ſo rayaged by the Taborites, as to continue 3 


ears defolate, and in 1 538 it was wholly con- 
| Ws 46 ton, 


umed by fire. 
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AUTHIE (Le), in Latin Ætilia, a river in the 
8 of Picardy and Artois, belonging to 

rance : it riſes on the confines of both provinces, 
and runs into the ſea between the mouths of the 
Somme and Canche. 

AUTOLOLA, metropolis of the ancient Auto- 
loles, a tribe of the Getulians. 

AUTOMOLA, a town of Libya. This city 
ſeems to be the Automalax of Ptolemy, which, 
according to that author, was fortified, and un- 
doubtedly a frontier town of Cyrenaica. Apollo- 
dorus and Strabo call it Automala, Diodorus (in : 
his relation of Ophellas's march to join Agathocles 
againſt the Carthaginians, &c.] Automolæ, and 
A war Automalaca. It was ſituated, according 
to Strabo, at the bottom of the Greater Syrtis (now 
called the gulf of Seedra) at a ſmall diſtance from 
the Philcenorum aræ, the Carthaginian frontier. 
None of the ancients, except Diodorus, have told 
us how far it was from Cyrene, the capital of Cy- 
renaica. This laſt author gives us to underſtand, 
that it ſtood on the borders of the Regio Syrtica, 
which agrees with the ſite aſſigned it by Ptolemy 
and Strabo, and that it was 3000 ſtadia (or about 
375 miles) from Cyrene ; which ſeems greatly to 
exceed- the truth, As Ophellas, governor of Cy- 
renaica for Alexander, marched with his forces 
through the aboveſaid Regio Syrtica, his army Was 
greatly annoyed by ſerpents. One remarkable cir- 
cumſtance is to be obſerved in the ſhort deſcription, 
&c. which Diodorus Siculus gives us of thele ſer- 
pents. which being here inſerted will, we doubt not, 
make this article of ours very acceptable. He fays, 
they were ſo exactly of the colour of that barren foil, 
that the ſoldiers could not diſtinguiſh them from 
it, and therefore trod upon them without ſeeing 
them, and ſo were ſtung to death. This certainly 
is a ſtrong preſumptive proof, that their whole ſub- 
ſtance muſt in a manner have conſiſted of that 
ſoil, and conſequently that they muſt have fed en- 
tirely upon it. | 

AUTON, a barony of Little Perche, in Lower 
Orleanois, and government of this laſt name, in 


France. ' 

AUTREE GLISE, a village of Brabant, m the 
Auftrian Netherlands, to which the left wing of 
the French army extended, when the confederates 
obtained the victory of Ramilies, in 1706. It lies 


) 2 miles N. E. of this laſt mentioned place. Lat. 50, 


40, N. Long, 4, 50, E. 
AUTUN, anciently Auguſtodupurff, and Ci- - 
vitas Æduorum, a city of Autunois, in the go- 
vernment of Burgundy, in France. It is fatuated 
on a hill upon the river Aroux, cloſe to three large 
mountains. It conſiſts of the upper-town, whi 
is covered by mount Cenis, of the caſtle and lower- 
called Marchand. It is the ſeat of a _ 


A U 

ber of tenths, a collection, an upper and lower 
baili wie, a n mayory, foreſt- 

court, ſalt-magaz ine, marſhalſea, &c. Its biſhop 
is a ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Lyons, is pre- 
fGident in the aſſembly of the provincial ſtates of 
. Burgundy, his dioceſe conſiſts of 611 pariſhes and 14 

abbies, With a yearly income of 17, 00 livres; 
but he pays a ) eflinent of 4080 florins to the 
court of 3 Here is a cathedral, a collegiate, 
and 12 pariſh-churches, with 5 abbies, 2 ſeminaries, 
2 priories, a Jeſuits college, 6 convents, and 2 hoſ- 
pitals; Both in, and eſpecially out of the city, are 
ſeveral antiquities to be ſeen: as the ruins = 
temples, an amphitheatre, &c. It lies 32 miles W. 
of Chalons. Lat. 46, 56, N. Long. 4, 23, E. 
* AUTUNOIS, the territory to which the above- 


1 mentioned city of Autun, in Burgundy, belongs. 


AUT Z, a juriſdiction of Tuckum territory, in 
the duchy of Courland Proper; to it belong Candau 
probſtey or priory, under which are 9 princely, and 
14 noble, churches. 3 
AUVEDE LA LESCAUT, a quarter or ſub- 
divifion of Liſle-Caſtellany, and government of 
French Flanders. 1 
AUVERGNE, a government in France. This 
province, which takes its name from the ancient 
inhabitants Averni, is bounded on the eaſt by Forez, 


on the north by Bourbonnois, on the weſt by Li- 


moſin, Quercy, and La Marche, and on the ſouth by 
Rouergne and Sevennes. Its extent from ſouth to 
north is about 40 French leagues, and from weſt to 
eaſt 30. It is divided into Dower and Lower Au- 
vergne: the former lies among the mountains; and 
to the latter belongs-the large valley of Limagne, 
through which runs the river Allier. Lower Au- 
vergne, of which Clermont is the capital, is a ver 
fruitful and pleaſant country, abounding very wh 
with wine, grain, paſture, fruit, and hemp. It is 
by far warmer, and more delightful and fertile, than 
the mountainous Upper Auvergne, which 1s ex- 
tremely cold, and between 7 and 8 months of the 
year covered with ſnow; though here are very 
ood ' paſture - grounds, well-ſtocked with - cattle, 
The ſituation of the mountains cauſes a great va- 
riety and continual ſhifting of the winds, which 
blow contrary to one another; for which reaſon 


no wind-mills can be erected here. The principal , 


rivers in this province are, the Allier, the Dor- 


dogne, and the Alagnon; the latter riſes at Cantal, 


is very rapid, and but little navigable, running into 
the Allier. 

At Pontgiband is a filver mine, the profits of 
which do not quit the coſts, and therefore it is not 


worked. The pit-coals at Braſſac, and parts ad- 


jacent, are profitable. There is no province in 
France has more mineral ſprings than this. The 
Higheſt mountains of Auvergne are the following, 
namely, Le Pui de Dome; s Dominans, whi 
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is $10 toiſes above the ſurface of the earth Le 
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Cantal, which is 984 fathoms high; and Le Mont 
d'Or, whoſe height amounts to 1020 fathoms. The 
two laſt are covered with curious plants. The trade 
of this country is carried on not 'only in corn, 


wine, cattle, cheeſe, pit-coals, and other produc. 


tions, but alſo in manufactures, as all kinds of ſilk 
ſtuffs, cloths, very fine laces, and paper, which laſt 
is reckoned the beſt in all Europe; and ſome thou- 
ſands of the inhabitants get their bread in Spain ag 
labourers  _. | 

Auvergne is an ancient county or earldom, which 
was raiſed to a duchy and peerage in the year 1360, 
But in 1531 it was again united to the crown, a 
ſmall part of the old county excepted, which {ill 
bears the title of an earldom, and belongs to the 
ducal houſe of Bouillon. The whole country is 
ſubject to the parliament of Paris; but it has dif. 
ferent laws : for in Lower Auvergne prevails a pe- 
culiar law of its own ; but in Upper Auvergne they 
follow the Roman or civil law, Here are 5 large 
diſtricts and 2 country bailiwics, Under the gover- 
nor of Auvergne are 2 general-lieutenants, and 2 
deputy-governors. 

A0 ERRE, in Latin Autiſſiodorum, or Autoſi- 
dorum, the capital of Auxerrois, a ſubdiviſion of 
the government of Burgundy, in France. It is 
ſituated pay upon a mountain on the Vonne, by 
means of which river it drives a good trade. It is 
the principal place of a collection of the aids, tlie 
ſeat of a provincial court, a chamber of tenths, 
chancery, royal provoſtſhip, a mayory, ſupreme 
bailiwic, particular diſtrict, foreſt-court, mar{hallea, 
and ſalt-granary. Its biſhop is under the metro- 


politan of Sens; has a dioceſe of 238 pariſhes, a 
yearly income of 35,000 livres, and he pays 1 
ome. 


aſſeſſinent of 4400 florins to the court o 
His palace is a ſine ſtructure. Beſides the cathe- 
dral and collegiate church, here are eight pariſl- 
churches, five. abbies, a ſeminary, a fine college, 
ſix convents, a commendary of the order of Malta, 
and two hoſpitals. It was taken by the Engliſh in 
1358, who loſt it in 1360. It lies 23 miles S. ol 
Sens. 'Lat. 47, 48, N. Long. 3, 39, E. : 

AUXERROIS, a ſubdiviſion 55 Burgundy, in 
France. It is an earldom and bailiwic, which ex- 
tends from north to ſouth, g French leagues, and 
from eaſt to weſt about 5. It contains ſeveral 
vineyards, | 
* AUXOIS (Le), in Latin Pagus Aleſienſis, a ſub- 
diviſion of Burgundy, in France, It alfo compre: 
hends a part of Dueſmois, and was formerly an 
earldom, 

AUXONNE, or Avss0nns, the principal place 
of the county of the ſame name, and government 
of Burgundy, in France. It lies on the Sonne, 
over which is a fine bridge between both Burgun- 
dies. The town is forti has alſo an old ſtrong 


caltle, 


6 AX | 
exile, is the ſeat of a collection, ſalt-houſe, diſtrict, 
and particular government. Here is only one pa- 
riſh-church, but three convents, and an hoſpital, 
It is 7 miles weſt of Dole, Lat. 47, 15, N. Long. 


22, 
5 AUXUME, Avxvm1s, or Axon, formerly 
the opulent metropolis of Ethiopia, according to 
Arrian and Nonnoſus, in Photius, undoubtedly was 
the ſame city as the modern Axuma, or, as the 
Abaſſines call it, Aſcum. The nodle palace, beau- 
tiful ſtructures, &c. this city was formerly ſo fa- 
mous for, ſuſkciently appear from the preſent re- 
mains of it. It ſtands about 45 Portugueſe miles 
from the Red-ſea, and 36 miles north-weſt of the 
ſtraits of Babelmandel, and in 14, 30, of N. Lat. 
It looks now like a village, being almoſt totally 


ruined, and ſcarcely affording ſhelter to 100 inha- 


bitants. Some relate, here may be ſeen the re- 
mains of a magnificent temple, which have ſup- 
ported themſelves againſt the injuries of time; Be- 
hind it (which was 110 feet in length, had 2 wings 
on each ſide, and a double porch, with an aſcent of 
12 ſteps) ſtand ſeveral obeliſks of different ſizes, and 
others have been thrown down by the Turks. When 
the Abaſſine monarchs wete formerly crowned here, 
they ſat on a throne of ſtone in the inner porch of 
this temple. The Ethiopians pretend, that this city 


was the reſidence of. queen Candace, and even of 


the famed queen of Sheba. * 
AUZIA, or AuzEA, was a city of great anti- 
quity, in Numidia, if, with Menander Epheſus, we 


 luppoſe it to be the African city of that name, 


founded by Ithobaal (called in Scripture Eth-baal, 
and who was the father of Jezebel, the wife of king 
Ahab), king of Tyre. Tacitus tells us, that it was 
built in a ſmall plain, ſurrounded on all fides with 
barren foreſts of vaſt extent. The ruins of this city 
ue called, by the neighbouring Arabs, Sour Guſlan, 
1. e. the Walls of the Antilopes, a great part where- 
of, flanked at proper diſtances with little ſquare 
towers, is ſtill remaining. 

AW, or Awox, i. e. a river, 1 from 
Lochow, a freſh- water lake of Lorn, in Argyleſhire, 
Scotland; and, after a courſe of about 6 or 7 miles, 
enters Lough-Ediff, which falls into the welt-ſea 
oppoſite to Mull, and abounds with ſalmon. 

AWAS, or Anvas, a large city of Khuſeſtan, a 
province of Perſia, It is ſituated on the banks of a 
little river, that falls into the Tigris, a little above 
ts junction with the Euphrates, 68 miles from Suſ- 
ter, towards the weſt. 

AWERRI, the capital of a kingdom, and inde- 
pendent of the king of Benin Proper, a province of 
wo Africa, | >> 

AW YDEN, an eſtate and ſeat of count Fin- 

n, in the general bailiwic of Seheſt, and cir- 


cle of the latter name, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 
ol. I-No. 17. 
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AwWFORD, or Aryorn, in Lincolnſhire, a 
market-town, 5 miles from the fea, and 107 from 
London. Its market is on Tueſdays ; and it has 2 
fairs, on Whitſun-Tueſday, and November 8, for 
cattle and ſheep. See ALForD. \ 

AWLAN, a ſmall imperial town of Germany, 
in the circle of Suabia, ſeated on. the river Kochen. 
Long. 11, 15, E. Lat. 48, 52. N. "If 

AWRISH, a river in Durham, which runs inte 
the Tees, at Eggleton. E 

AWRUD, in Latin Auraria, a well-peopled town 
of Weiſſenburg- county, in Tranſylvania, a part of 
the kingdom of Hungary. It is the principal among 
the metal-towns, abounding in mines of gold — 
ſilver, and is the ſeat of the mine- chamber, or 
chancery. . | 4 

AX, a river which riſes near Chiddington, in 
Dorſetſhire, and enters Devonſhire at Ford; and 
5 miles below is joined by a pretty large ſtream at 
Axminſter, falling into the Britiſh Channel at Ax- 
mouth, 5 miles below Axminſter, 

AXBRIDGE, a neat market-town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, 8 miles N. W. of Wells, and 120 W. from 
London. It is ſituated on the river Axe, and is 
governed by a mayor, bailiff, recorder, &c. The 
mayor has 2 maces carried before him; and the 
town formerly ſent members to parliament. Tt has 
2 fairs, March 25, and June 11, for cattle; ſheep, 
toys, and cheeſe, Teaſels are more cultivated 
hereabouts than in any other part of England. The 
church is large, and its tower has 2 antique ſtatues ; 
one on the eaſt and the other on the weſt {ide ; with a 
ring of 5 bells. Here is an alms-houſe, endowed. 
Lat. LE 30, N. Long. 3, 10, W. 

AXE, a river in Somerſetſhire, which runs into 
the Severn below Uphill. ; 

AXEL, in Latin Axelum, a ſmall, but ſtrong 
town of Dutch Flanders. It is the principal place 
of one of the four manors between thoſe of Aſ- 
ſenede and Hulſt, containing 12 villages under its 
juriſdiction, 14 miles north of Ghent. It was ta- 
ken in 1452 by the duke of Burgundy, and diſ- 
mantled, and afterwards made a ftrong fortreſs. 
Lat. 51, N. Long. 3, 40, E. 

AXEWAL, A a ſtrong caſtle of Scara- 
borg territory, in Weſt Gothland, Sweden ; but 
now in ruins. Dahlberg has a view of it. | 

AXHOLM, a river iſland in the north-weſt" 
part of Lindſay, a ſubdiviſion of Lincolnſhire. It 
is formed by the Trent, the Idle, and the Dun; 
and ſituated partly in this county, and partly in 
Yorkſhire, It is 10 miles long and 4 broad; yields 
alabaſter and flax in the middle parts. It is a 
marſhy ſtrip of land; and was _— a foreſt, as 
is evident from the great number of very la 
oaks, firs, and other trees, found in it, particular 
the ſecond fort, When it was firſt overflown is 


4 P | not 


* 
nat certain; but it muſt have“ happened many cen- 
turies ago, which is apparent from the depth of 

the . | 


AXIM, a ſmal! territory on the gold coaſt, in 
Africa. The climate here is ſo exceſſively moiſt, 
that it is proverbially ſaid to rain 11 months and 
29 days of the year. This exceſſive moiſture ren- 
ders it very unhealthy ; but it produces great quan- 
tities of rice, water-melons, lemons, oranges, &C. 
Here are alſo produced vaſt numbers of black cattle, 
goats, p, tame-pigeons, &c. The whole coun- 
try 1s 
— the intermediate lands well cultivated; beſides 
which the natives are very wealthy, from the con- 
ſtant traffic carried on with them by the Europeans 
for their gold. The capital, which is alſo called 
Axim, by ſome Achombone, ſtands under the can- 

non of the Dutch fort, St. Antonio. Behind, it is 
ſecured by a thick wood, that covers over the 
whole 
the town. and the fea runs an even and ſpacious 
ſhore of beautiful white ſand. All the houſes are 
ſeparated by groves of cocoa and other fruit trees, 
planted in parallel lines, each of an equal width, 
and forming an elegant viſta, The little river 
Axim croſſes the town; and the coaſt is defended 
- by a number of ſmall pointed rocks, which project 
from the ſhore, and render all acceſs to it dan 2 
The capital is ſituated in Long. 24, 0, W. Lat. 5, 
o, N. This canton is a kind bf republic, the go- 
vernment being divided between the Caboceroes or 
chief men, and Manaceroes or young men. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that in their courts there is 
not even a pretence of juſtice: whoever makes the 
moſt valuable preſents to the judges is ſure to gain 
his cauſe; the judges themſelves alledging the gra- 
titude due for the bribes received, as a reaſon; and 


if both parties happen to make preſents of _ 


val value, they abſolutely refuſe to give the cau 


a hearing. 
AXIOPOLI, anciently a town ſituated in that 


place where the Danube takes the name of Iſter, 


and in the ſangiacate of Siliſtre, belonging to Bul- 
aria, in Turkiſh Illyrium : but at preſent hardly 
— name of it remains. : 
* AXMINSTER, a market-town and an old place, 
in Devonſhire, on the borders of Somerſetſhire and 
Dorſetfhire, 146 miles from London, and in the 
weſtern road to it, and 22 miles eaſt from Exeter. 
This town has a conſiderable trade for its kerſeys, 
druggets, and other woollen manufactures. Its 
market is on Saturday, and its fairs on St, Mark's 
day, April 25, Wedneſday after June 24, and firſt 
Wednefday after Sept. 29, for cattle. It ſtands on 
* the river Axe; and king Athelſtan, the Saxon, 
erected a minſter here, for prieſts to pray for the 
- douls of thoſe buried in King's-field, who had been 
killed in the bloody battle of Brunaburg, in which 
: 2 574 
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de defeated the Danes. It is well. ſupplied with fſh 


South Gothland, in Sweden, where the battle of 
were defeated by the Swedes. 


the iſtands of St. Andrean. See Ax DpRPA NOT. 
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from the coaſt- towns in its neighbourhood, The 
living is in the gift of the r e of Vork. Lat. 
Fo, 40, N. Long. 3, 15, W. | | 
AXSBERG, a —— or factory, about x 
mile and a quarter from Oerebro, in Eaſt Nericia, 
a province of Sweden Proper. It is conſiderable 
for that mineral, and yields great profits. From 
the gravel dug here is Arft prepared ſulphur, then 
vitriol, and laſt of all a red ſort of colour. 
AX TORN, a village of North Halland and 


Falkenberg was fought in 1565, in which the Danes 


AXUM. See AUXUME. 

AY, in Latin Ageium, a town of Upper Cham. 
pagne, belonging to the government of this laſt 
name and Brie, in France. It is ſituated on the 
Marne; and in it is a royal mayory, under the bai- 
liwic of Eſpernay. Its neighbourhood produces 
excellent wine. le lies 4 leagues from Rheims to 
the ſouth, and oppoſite to Eſpernay. 

AY. See AyTon. . 

AY AGH, one of the Andreanoffſk y Oſtror, 


= 


. AYAGIGSH, a burning mountain on the iſland 
Aghunalaſhka, 

AYAMONT, a town of Seville, one of the ſub- 
divifions of Andaluſia, in Spain. It is fituated at 
the mouth of the Guadiana, and has a commodious 
harbour, Near it is made good wine, but not 
ſtrong. It gives the title of marquis to the houſes 
of Zuniga and Guzman; and is 85 miles north- 
weſt of Cadiz. Lat. 37, 5, N. Long: 8, 5, W. 

AYDON, or HEypon-BrinGe, Northumber- 
land, 5 miles weſt of Hexham. Market on Tueſ- 
day, and a fair on July 21 and 3 days after, The: 
is a bridge here over the ſouth Tyne. 

2 NIS, a nation of wild Indians, in Ho- 
rida. | 

AYERBANGIE, a town in the Indian iſland of 
Sumatra, which lies N. lat. 1, produces gold 
pepper, and has a good harbour, which is but little 
frequented, becauſe the natives will not ſcruple to 
murder a ftranger, if they can get by it. It lies 
a ſmall but deep bay, and has 3 ſmall if}ands before 
it, which makes it a moſt excellent harbour. 

AYERVE, anciently Ebellium, a fine village of 
Aragon, in Spain. Þ* 

AYETA, alittle place of the Hither Calabria, u 
the kingdom of Naples, and lower diviſion of Italy: 

AY LESBURY, a manor- royal, in Buck ingham- 
ſhire. See AiLEsBURY. 

AYLESFORD (Kent) on the river Medi) 
4 miles to the north of Maidſtone, 6 miles ſouth 
of Rocheſter, and 28 from London. The pai 
is divided by the river. The. north part, we 
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the church ſtands, is an ancient demeſne, and has. a 9 populous, and had an excellent fiſhery, when the 


conſtable of itſelf. "The ſouth part, which con- 
tains the manors of Preſton and Milhale, was given 
by king Henry 1. to the church of Rocheſter. 
os is an hoſpital for 6 poor people, each to be 
allowed 10l. a year; alſo a charity-ſchool, and a 
fair the 29th of June. Near this place, under the 
fide of a hill, is a heap of ſtones reſembling Stone- 
benge, on Saliſbury-plain, The common people 
call it Keithcoty-houſe.. _ . 

AYLSHAM, a populous and pleaſant little town 
in Norfolk; where a court is kept for the duchy of 


+ Lancaſter, as belonging to it. 


AYMARAES, a juriſdiction in the empire of 
Peru, in South-America ; ſubject to the biſhop of 
Cuſco, 40 leagues ſouth-weſt of that city. It 
abounds in ſugars, cattle, corn, and mines of gold 
and ſilver, which are for the moſt part neglected, as 
it is but thinly inhabited. 

AYMOUTH, EymovuTn, or HaymovuTH, a 
town of the Merſe, in Scotland, with a ſmall har- 
bout, on the German-ocean, 6 miles north of Ber- 
wick. It is a good fiſhing-town ; and here is plen- 
ty of claret. Lat. 55, 50, N. Long. 1, 50, W. 
It was fortified anciemly to curb the garriſon of 
Berwick, | 

AYRON, a river in Cardiganſhire, which runs 
into the Iriſh-ſea. | 

AYTON, alittle town of the Merſe, or ſhire 
of Berwick, in the ſouth diviſion of Scotland. It 
ſtands on the bank of the Ay, with a ruinous 
church, unroofed. 

AYX, or Alx, an iſland of France, at the mouth 
of the Charente, in the territory and government 
of Aunis. It lies 11 miles weſt of Rochfort, in 
the bay of Biſcay, and is about 5 milgg in circuit. 
It was taken by the Engliſh in 1757, when it had 
a fort, 8 mortars, and 3o guns, with a governor and 
a garriſon conſiſting of 600 men : the works were 


deſttoyed and the place pillaged by the Engliſh. It- 


produces grapes, which make an indifferent fort of 
wine; of both which we took all their itock and 


ſtripped the prieſt of the pariſh, It is thought 


that if this and the Iſte de Madame were properly 
tortified, they would render Rochfort the moſt ſe- 
cure ſea- port belonging to France. 

AZAI, atown of | frankormce in France; ſeated 
= 7 river Indre. Long. 10, 35, E. Lat. 47, 
18, N. / 1 

AZAMBUPJA, a place of · Santarem diſtrict, in 
528 remadura. It belongs to count Val 
e Keys, | | 


qiſtrict and province. 

AZ AMOR, once one of the moſt conſiderable 
cities of Ducola, a province of Africa; ſituated 
on the gulph of the ſame name, formed by the 


mouth of the river of Ommirabi. It was very 


AZAMBUFEIRA, a phee in the laſt- mentioned 
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Portugueſe feized upon the place, which, after 5; 
years poſſeſſion, they demoliſhed and abandoned in 
1513. It ſtands about 30 leagues fouth-iveſt of Sal- 
lee, and 7 weſt of Mazagan. Lat. 33, N. Long. 7, 
45, W. 

AA NIA. that portion of Arcadia which king 
Arcas (from whom Arcadia had its name) when at 
his death he divided his kingdom among his ſons, 
gave to Azan, his eldeſt, who thus called it after 
his own name. ws 

AZAZENE, a Perſian province beyond the Ti- 
gris, which was about the year 420 over-run and 
waſted by Ardaburious, the Roman general, in the 
reign of Theodoſius II. after having gained a com- 
plete victory over Narſes, whom Vararanes, king of 
Perſia, had ſent with a numerous army to oppoſe 
him. The battle was fought on the 3d of | 
tember, and the news of the victory brought on the 
6th of that ſame month to Conſtantinople, 2 
700 miles diſtant from the neareſt borders of Perha, 
by a famous courier of thoſe times, named Palla- 
drus. He travelled with the ſame ſurpriſing expe- 
dition to what part ſoever he was ſent; whence of 
him it was pleafantly ſaid, that he had found means 
to reduce the Roman empire to a petty ſtate. * 

AZEM, AsEM, or ACHEM, a kingdom cont 
guous to that of Ava, in India, beyond the Ganges, 
in Aſia. It is bounded by Independent Tartary 
and Boutan on the north, by Tipra on the ſouth, by 
part of China on the eaſt, and by Mogul on the 
welt. It is 9o German leagues from north-eaſt to 
fouth-weſt, and about 40 where broadeſt. This is 


one of the beſt countries in Aſia, r all the 
d 


neceſſaries of life, beſides mines of gold aid ſilver, 
ſteel, lead, iron, the beſt of gum-lacque, and ſtore 
ot coarſe ſilk, which, though loſſy, ſoon frets. 
Dogs' fleſh is fold in their markets as the greateſt 
dainty. They have very good grapes, of which, 
when dried, they make aqua vitæ. They make 
good falt of the green ſcum on their ſtanding wa- 
ters, after being dried and burnt, and the aſhes 
boiled. They make another fort from the aſhes of 
the leaves of Adam's fig-tree 7 and of the ſame 
aſhes they make a lee, which renders their filk as 
white as ſnow ; but they have no great plenty of 
theſe leaves. The king requires no ſubſidies ; and, 


though he is the proprietor of the mines, employs 


none to work in them but flaves : fo that the reſt 
of his ſubjects live at eaſe, each having 4 wives. 
Both ſexes have generally a, good complexion ; but 
thoſe who live in the moſt ſouthern parts are ſwar- 

thy, and not fo ſubject to wens in their throats as 
in the north. They have pendants of gold or fit- 
ver at their ears. Both ſexes wear their hair as 
long as poſſible, and are all naked except their pu- 
denda; with a cap on their heads. They wear 


bracelets, which, when a man dies, are buried with 
ö him. 
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bim. They ſuffer no gold to be exported.; but 


make. it up into ingots, which paſs in trade. They 
have ſilver pieces of two ſhillings value; and great 
quantities of their lacque are exported to China 
and Japan, for varniſhing cabinets, &c. Its capital 
is Kemmeroofe, or Guerguen. It was hardly known 
before Mirgimola, general of Aurengezebe, con- 
quered it about the middle of the laſt century. He 
undertook this expedition with ſo much the more 
confidence, as that country had been without any 
wars for the ſpace of 600 or 700 years, and the 
people had entirely neglected the uſe of arms. It 
was not difficult to conquer {uch a people; yet tra- 
dition attributes to them the invention of gun- 
powder, which paſſed from Azem to Pegu, and 
from Pegu to China, which has given occaſion to 
ſay, that the Chineſe were the authors of that diſ- 
covery. It is ſaid that in that war Mirgimola made 
po of ſeveral pieces of cannon, which were all 
of iron. 

AZEIT AS, an inconſiderable place in an au- 
dience of the ſame name, in Portugueſe Eſtrema- 

dura. | . 

AZEITE, a mean place belonging to Pinhel diſ- 

tri, in Beira, a province of Portugal. 

AZ EK AH. a ny mentioned among thoſe of the 
tribe of Judah, Joſhua xv. 35. and near which the 
confederate kings were deſtroyed by a ſhower of hail. 

AZMER, a town of the Laſt-Indies, in the do- 
minions of the great mogul, capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, with a very ſtrong caſtle. 
It is pretty large, and is ſometimes viſited by the 
mogul himſelf. It is about 62 leagues diſtant from 
Agra. The principal trade of this province is in 
ſalt- petre. 

AZERE. See PiNHE1RoO. 

AZERGUE, a ſmall river of Lyonnois, a go- 
vernment of France. 

- AZEVEDO, a ſmall diſtrict of Vienna, in the 
vince of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portugal. 

AZINCOURT. See AcixcoURT. 

AZ OPH. See Asoyn. 

AZ OO, the burying - place of the kings of Aſem, 
in India, beyond the Ganges, in Alla. In the 
temple, where they are buried with the idol they 
adored, is ſtore of gold, ſilver, and other treaſure, 
depoſited in the vaults: for though they think that 
the have plenty of all neceſſaries in the other 
world, ye they believe that the wicked ſuffer 
hunger and other miſeries; for which reaſon, not 
having ſo high an opinion of the ſanity of their 
monarchs, they bury riches with them, as well as 
their aged, wives, officers, elephants, camels, 


hounds, &c. which they belieye will ſerve them in 
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the other world. Barbarity is joined to ſuperſſli. 
tion in this funeral ſolemnity. At the king's death 
the woman whom he has loved beſt, and the Prin. 
cipal officers of his houſehold, poiſon themſelves 
that they may have the glory of being interre( 
with him, and of ſerving him in a future ſtate, f 
a private perſon, all his Friends and relations muſt 
aſſiſt at his funeral; and every one muſt throw in. 
to the grave the bracelets and other ornaments he 


AZORES, iſlands belonging to Portugal, in the 
Atlantic ocean, and fituated between Africa and 
America: they are alſo called Terceiras, and the 
Flemiſh ifles. They were diſcovered in 1449. The 
firſt name they take from Anſer (a gooſe) on account 
of the great number of devouring birds like gooſe. 
hawks, eagles, and falcons, which were found here 
upon the firſt diſcovery of them ; the ſecond from 
the principal iſland, which is called Terceira; and 
the third name from the Flemings, . who diſcovered 
them much about the ſame time as the Portugueſe 
did. The whole number of theſe iſlands is nine; 
namely, Santa Maria, S. Miguel, Terceira, 5. 
George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Coro. 
[See under theſe articles.] They are ſometimes 
called the Weſtern-iflands, as lying weſt of Eu- 
rope, between lat. W and 40, N. and between 
long. 25 and 33, W. Beſides the abovemen- 
tioned, are ſome other ſmaller iſlands, particularly 
one, which Kercher ſays ſtarted out of the ſea, in 
the year 1638, like that of Santorini, in the Archi- 
pelago. The Terceira iſlands are diſcovered a great 
way off (Frazier ſays about 30 leagues) by a high 
mountain called the Pico, or Peak 3 All 


theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear ſæy and ſalubrious 


air; they are extremely fertile in corn, wine, and va- 
riet y of fruits; and they breed large quantities of 
cattle, They are expoſed to violent earthquakes, as 
well as the vehement agitation of the waves which 
ſurround them, ſometimes cauſing vaſt damage. 
AZOTUS. See AsHnpop. 
AZ UA, a little town on the ſouth ſide of the 


iſland of St. Domingo, at the bottom of a deep 


bay, and belongs to the Spaniards. 

AZUAGA, a little town of Spaniſh Eftremi- 
dura. It has a ſtrong caſtle, and is a commendary 
of the order of Santiago. 

AZUL, Rio, i. e. the Blue river, in Califor- 
nia, in North-America. Father Kaino paſſed from 
this country into New Mexico, without crothng 
any other water than this. Lat. 35, N. 

AZURARA, a diſtrict of Vito! belonging to 


It compre- 


BAAL, 


the province of Beira, in Portugal. 


BA 
AAL, in the Hebrew tongue, _— Lord; 


and hence is the name, generally in ſcrip- 
ture, &c. frequently applied to the eaſtern idols; for 
nftance; | 

BAAL PEOR, the latter name Peor being 
thought to be a part of the mountains Abarim, and 
the former, Baal, being ſuppoſed to be an idol in a 
temple ſtanding on this mountain, and thence called 
Baal Peor, meaning the idol worſhipped on Mount 
Peor. By partaking of the ſacrifices offered to this 
idol, and worſhipping it, the Iſraelites greatly pro- 
yoked God, whilſt they lay encamped at Shittim, 
Num. xxv. 1-5, 

BAAL-PERAZIM, mentioned II. Sam. v. 20. 
it is evident from the circumſtances of the Sacred 
Hiſtory, lay either in che valley of Rephaim (which 
ſee,) or near it; and it ſeems to be the ſame that is 
called Mount Perazim, Iſa. xxvni. 21. 

BAALSHALISHA. In II. Kings, v. 42. we 
read of a man that came from Baalſhaliſha, and 


in the Septuagint verſion writ Bæthariſa, which, 
Luſebius and ſerom tell us, was a town in the bor- 
ders of Dioſpolis, about 15 miles diſtant from it 
to the N. in the country of Thamna, whence it 
appears to have been ſituated in Meunt Ephraim. 


we read of the land of Shaliſha (I. Sam. ix. 4). 
wherein this Baalſhaliſha probably was. ſituated. 
tor the lang of Shaliſha probably lay in Ephraim. 

BAAR, a landgravate -in the S. W. corner of 
the circle of Suabia, and in which country the 


of which F urſtenburg 
Villages and caſtles. | 
BAB. See BARELMANDEL. 
BABA, one of the largeſt lieutenancies of Guaya- 
quil, in South America, reaching to the ſkirts of 
— Cordillera, or Anga Marca mountains. It be- 
bugs to the juriſdiction of Latacunga. Beſides 
the principal town of the ſame name, where the 
— rgidor's deputy continually reſides, it has other 
"a, annexed to it, ſo as to be under one prieſt. 
— the 1 6 Baba, _ ran cloſe to this 
by a can ing cut ering a cocoa- 
ol. I. No. 17. 5 N | 


is the principal; alſo ſeveral 


7 


brought Eliſha 20 loaves of barley, wherewith he 
fed 100 men, ſo that they left thereof. This place 


And this deſcription agrees well enough with what 


Danube takes its riſe. It hath ſeveral fmall towns, 
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plantation, has ever ſince inclined more to this laſt 
courſe, than to its original channel, and could not 
be ſtopped : ſo that it now runs fome diſtance from' 
the town. In this diſtrict abounds the cocoa- tree, 
which is generally no leſs than 18 or 20 feet high, 

BABA. See Tomi. 

BABADAGTI, a town of Bulgaria, in European 
Turky, remarkable for the large eagles in its neigh- 
bourhood ; from which the bowyers throughout 
Turky and Tartary are furniſhed with feathers for 
their arrows ; though only 12 quills, and thoſe 
from the tail, can be uſed for this purpoſe; and 
they commonly coft a dollar each. It was taken by 
the Ruſſians in 1771. 

BABAHOYO, a village and cuſtom-houſe, be- 


ing the landing place in the river of Guayaquil, 


from that city. Here the merchandizes from Peru, 
and Terra . and their reſpective provinces, 
are landed, | 


BABASZEK, in Latin Babina, a ſmall town of 
Altſohl county, and circle on this fide the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary. It has good arable lands 
belonging to it, and count Bereny is its proprietor. 

BABEL-MANDEL, the Gate of Mourning ; 
a famous ſtrait in the Indian ocean, between the 
coaſt of Arabia Felix in Aſia, and that of Adel and 
Zeila in Africa, at the entrance- into the Red Sea. 
By ſome it is alſo called the Straits of Moka. It is” 
narrow, and difficult to fail through, on account 
of. the ſand-banks. At the mouth of the ftrait is 
a {mall ifland called alfo Babel-Mandel, which is. 
little elſe than a barren rock. Long. 44, 30, E. 
Lat. 12, 40. N. 

BABENHAUSEN, a ſmall town in a diſtrict of 
the ſame name, in the circle of Hanan Munzen- 
burg. It has a caſtle, and ſtands on the river 
Gernſprinz, and was for ſome time the reſidence of 
the counts of Hanau. Here was a mint which was 
removed to Hanau. The diſtrict lies on the Mayne, 
and belonged formerly to the counts of Munzen- 
burg, who, becoming extinct in the 13th century, 
it fell to the lord of Hanau, but now belongs to 
Hefle Caſſel. | 

BABENTHAL, a village in the priory or probſty 
of Kron-weiſſenburg, in Lower Alſace, now a 
government of France. W | 

4 Q BABOCSA, 


- 


taken from them in the year 1 
has no garriſon. 


ſtood in E. long. 42, 53. 
is ſaid by ſome, and Beis 


| - OE A 
BABOCSA, or BaBoTsA, anciently a very 
ſtrong caſtle of Simeghi county,' belonging to the 


circle beyond the Danube, in Lower pry It. 


was taken by the Turks in 1555, but the Impe- 
rialiſts retook and demoliſhed it the ſucceeding year. 
After three years time it was repaired by order of 
king Ferdinand, but abandoned in 1 566, which the 


Turks took poſſeſhon of in 1 595 but was again 


At preſent it 


BABOLITZA, CARETHNA, or BABOLIZ A, a 
town of Hungary, or rather Sclavonia, ſeated near 


the river Drave, between Poſſega and Zygeth. 


BABUYANES, Gemelli acquaints us, are little | 


low Philippine iſlands, beyond Cape Boneador, op- 


poſite to New Segovia, at 8 Jeagues diſtance from 


it, and ſtretching out to the iſſand Formoſa and 
Lequios. In the neareſt, which is conquered, are 
about 500 natives that pay tribute. It produces 


Wax, ebony, - botatas, (perhaps potatoes), cocoas, 


atans, and-other. things, for the maintenance of 
the inhabitants, and of certain creatures called in 
the country language Babuyes, whence the name of 
babuyanes was derived. | 

BABY LON, the capital of the ancient kingdom 


of Babylonia or Chaldza, and ſuppoſed to have 
N. lat. 33, o. Semiramis 


by others, to have founded 
this city. But, by whomſoever it was founded, 
Nebuchadnez zar was the perſon who put the laſt 


hand to it, and made it one of the wonders of the 


world. The moſt famous works in and about it 
were the walls of the city, the temple of Belus, 


Nebuchadnezzar's palace, the hanging-gardens, 


the banks o the river, the artificial lake, and 
the canals. | | 
The city was ſurrounded with walls, in thick- 
neſs 87 feet, in height 350 feet, and in compaſs 
480 furlongs or 60 of our miles. Thus Herodotus, 


who was himſelf at Babylon; and though ſome, 
diſagree with him in theſe dimenſions, yet moſt 


writers give us the ſame, or near the ſame, as he 
does. , Diodorus Siculus diminiſhes the circumfe- 
rence of theſe walls very conſiderably, and takes 
ſomewhat from the height of them, as in Hefodo- 
tus; though he ſeems to add to their breadth, by 
ſaying, that 6 chariots might drive abreaſt thereon; 
white the former writes, that one chariot only 
might turn'upon them ; but then he places buildin 

on each fide of the top of theſe walls, which, 
according to him, were but one ſtory high; which 
may pretty well reconcile them together in this 
reſpect. It is obſerved, that thoſe who. gave the 
height of theſe walls but at 50 cubits, ſpeak of 
them only as they were after the time of Darius 
Hyſtaſpis, who had cauſed them to be beaten down 
to that level. Theſe walls formed an exact ſquare, 
each fide of which was 120 furlongs, or 15 miles, 
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walls, with a va 


higher than the walls. 


S. over which, in t 
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in length; and were all built of large bricks cements! 
together with bitumen, which in a ſhort time gro: 
harder than the very brick and ſtone which it ce. 
was encompaſſed, without the 
ditch filled with water, and line 
with bricks on both ſides; and, as the earth thy 
was aug out of it ſerved to make the bricks, ws 
ge of the depth and largeneſs of the ditch 

from the height and thickneſs of the walls, ln 
the whole compaſs of the wall there were 100 gates 
that is, 25 on each of the four fides, all made of 
ſolid braſs. - Between every two of theſe gates, 2 
proper diſtances, were three towers, and four more 


ments. 


The on 


may ju 


at the four corners of this great fquare, and three 
between each of theſe corners and the next gate on 
either ſide, and each of thefe towers was ten fer: 
But this is to be underſtood 
only of thoſe parts of the walls where towers were 
needful for defence. For ſome parts of them being 
upon a moraſs, and inacceſſible by an enemy, there 
the labour and coſt were ſpared; which, though it 
muſt have ſpoiled the ſymmetry of the whole, mu}: 
be allowed to have» favoured of good economy; 
though that is what one would not have expecdel 
from a prince who had been ſo determined, as Ne- 
buchadnezzar muſt have been, to make the city 
complete both for ſtrength and beauty. The whol: 
number, then, of theſe towers amounted to m 
more than 250; whereas a much greater number 
would have been neceflary to have made the un- 
formity complete-all round. From the 25 gates in 
each fide of this ſquire, there was a ſtraight ſtreet, 
extending to the correſponding gate in the oppoſte 
wall; whence the whole number of the ſtreets 


muſt have been but 50; but then they were euch 


about 15 miles long, 25 of them crofling the other 
25 exactly at right angles. Beſides theſe whole 
ſtreets, we muſt reckon four half-ſtreets, which 
were but rows of houſes facing the four inner (ide 
of the walls. Theſe four half-fireets were properly 
the four ſides of the city within the walls, and were 


each of them 200 feet broad, the whole ſtreets be- 


ng about 150 of the ſame. By this interſection 
of the 50 ts, the city was divided into 67 
ſquares, each of four furlongs and an half on exc 
ſide, or two miles and à quarter in compals 
Round theſe ſquares on every fide towards the 
ſtreets ſtood the houſes, all of three or four ſtor 
in height, and beautified with all manner of or 
ments; and the ſpace within each of theſe {quarts 
was all void, and taken up by yards, or gardens 


and the like, either for pleaſure ox convenience. 


A branch of the Euphrates divided the city ne 
two, running through the midft of it, from N. to 
very middle of the city, 
a bridge, a furlong in length, or rather more, 
indeed much more, if we hearken to others, n 


ſay it was no leſs than five ſtades or furloog 0 
0 ' ' — len 


FT HOW . . .. 
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21 though but 30 feet broad, a difference we 
ne 


ver be able to decide : this bridge, however, 
is ſaid to have been built with wonderful art, to 
ſupply a defect in the bottom of the river, which 
was all ſandy. At each end of this bridge were 
two palaces; thewold palace on the eaſt fide, the 
new one on the welt ſide of the river; the former 
of which took up four of the ſquares above-men- 
tioned, and the Jatter nine. The temple of Belus, 
which ſtood next to the old palace, took up another 
of the ſame ſquares. 
The whole city ſtood in a large flat or plain, in 
a very fat and deep ſoil; that part or half of it, 
on the eaſt fide of the river, was the old city; and 
the other on the weſt was added by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, both being included within' the vaſt ſquare 
bounded by the walls aforeſaid. The form of the 
whole was ſeemingly borrowed from Nineveh, which 
was alſo 480 — but, though it was equal 
in dimenſions to this city, it was leſs with reſpect 
to its form, which was a parallelogram, whereas 
that of Babylon was an exact ſquare. It is ſup- 
poſed, that Nebuchadnezzar, who had deſtroyed 
that old ſeat of the Aſſyrian empire, propoſed that 
this new one ſhould rather exceed it; and that it 
was in order to fill it with inhabitants, that he 


tranſported ſuch numbers of the captives from other 


countries hither ; though that is what may be diſ- 
puted, ſeeing he therein only followed the conſtant 
practice of the kings of Aſſyria, who thought this 


the moſt certain means of aſſuring their conqueſts , 


either to themſelves or their poſterity. 

But it ar” appears,. that it was never wholly 
inhabited ; ſo that; even in the meridian of its glory, 
it may be compared with the flower of the field, 
which flouriſhes to-day, and to-morrow is no more. 
It never had time to grow up to what Nebuchadnez- 
zar had 2 3 to have made it; for, Cyrus 
removing the ſeat of the empire ſoon after to Shuſhan, 
Babylon fell by degrees to utter decay : yet it muſt be 
owned, that no country was better able to ſupport 
ſo vaſt and populous a city, had it been completed 
up to its firſt deſign. But ſo far was it from being 
lniſhed according to its original deſign, that, when 
Alexander came to Babylon, Quintus Curtius tells 
us, * No more than go furlongs of it were then 
built;” which can be no otherwiſe underſtood than 
of ſo much in length; and, if we allow the breadth 
to be as much as the length (which is the utmoſt 
that can be allowed), it will follow, that no more 
than 8100 ſquare furlongs were then built upon: 
but the 
14,400 ſquare furlongs ; and therefore there muſt 
have been 6300 ſquare furlongs remaining unbuilt; 
which, Curtius tells us, were ploughed and ſown. 
9 * 22 were oor: 2 
| uilt with a void ſpace on each between 
ee 


whole ſpace within the walls contained 
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The next great work of Nebuchadnezzar was the 
temple of Belus. The wonderful tower, however, 
that ſtood in the middle of it, was not his work, 
but was built many ages before; that, and the fa- 
mous tower of Babel, being, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, one and the ſame ſtructure. This tower is 
ſaid to have been compoſed of 8 pyramidal ones, 
raiſed above one another, and by Herodotus ſaid to 
have been a furlong in height ; but as there is an 
ambiguity in his expreſſion, -it. has been difputed 
whether each of the towers was a furlong in length, 
or the whole of them taken together. On the latter 
ſuppoſition, which is the ny 
muſt have exceeded the higheſt of the Egyptian py- 
ramids by 179 feet, though it fell ſhort of its breadth 
at the baſis by 33. The way to go up was by ftairs. 
on the outſide round it; whence it ſeems moſt 
likely, that the whole aſcgnt was, by the benching 
in, drawn in a floping line from the bottom to the 
top 8 times round it ; and that this made the ap- 
pearance of 8 towers, one above the other. Till 
the times of Nebuchadnezzar, it is thought, this 
tower was all the temple of Belus; but as he did 
by the other ancient buildings of the city, ſo he did 
by this, making great additions thereto, by vaſt 

ifices erected round it, in a ſquare of 2 furlongs 
on every fide, and juſt a mile in circumference, 
which exceeded the ſquare at the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem by 1800 feet. On the outſide of theſe build- 
ings was a wall, which incloſed the whole; and, in 
conſideration of the regularity wherewith this city 
was to all appearance marked out, it is ſuppoſed, 
that this wall was equal to the ſquare of the city 
wherein it ſtood, and ſo is concluded to have been 
two miles and an half in circumference. In this 
wall were ſeveral gates leading into the temple, and 
all of ſolid brafs ; which it is thought may have been 
made out of the brazen ſea, and brazen pillars, and 
other veſſels and ornaments of the kind, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had tranſported from Jeruſalem ; 
for in this temple he is ſaid to have dedicated his ſpoils 
from that of Jeruſalem. | 

In this temple were ſeveral images or idols of 
maſſy gold, and one of them, faid-to have been 40 
feet in height; the ſame, as ſuppoſed, with that 


which Nebuchadnezzar conſecrated in the plains of 


Dura. For though this laſt is ſaid to.have been 60 
cubits, or go feet high, theſe dimenſions appear fo 
incredible, that it has been attempted to recoficile 
them into one, by ſuppoſing, that in the go feet the 
height of the pedeſtal is included, and that the 40 feet 
are for the height of the ſtatue without the pedeſtal; 
and, being ſaid to have weighed 1000 talents of Baby- 
lon, it is thence computed, that it was worth 3 mil- 
lions and a half of our money. Ina word, the whole 
weight of the ſtatues and decorations, in Diodotus Si- 
culus, amounting to 5000 and odd talents in gold, the 


whole is eſtimated at above 21 millions of our mo- 
ney ; 


probable, this tower 


* 


/ 


= the moiſture of the mou 
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ney; and a ſum about equal to the ſame, in trea- 
| fire, utenſils, and ornaments, not mentioned, is 


allowed for, 2 
Next to this temple, on the eaſt ſide of the river, 


ſtood the old palace of the kings of Baby lon, be- 


ing four miles in circumference. Exactly oppoſite to 
it, on the other ſille of the river, was the new palace 
built by Nebuchadnez zar, 8 miles in circumference, 
and conſequently four times as big as the old one. 
But nothing was more wonderful at Babylon than 
the hanging: gardens, which Nebuchadnezzar made 


in complaiſance to his wife Amyte; who, being a 


Mede, and retaining! a ſtrong inclination for the 
mountaias and foreſts of her own country, was 
deſirous of having ſomething like them at Babylon. 
They are ſaid to * contained 'a ſquare of four 
ethra, or 400 feet, on each ſide; and to have con- 
of terraces one above another, carried up to 
the height of the wall of the city, the aſcent from 
terrace to terrace being by ſteps ten feet wide. The 
whole pile conſiſted of ſubſtantial arches upon arches, 
and was ſtrengthened by a wall ſurrounding it on 
every ſide, 22 feet thick; and the floors on each of 
them were laid in this order : firſt, on the tops of 
the arches was Iaid a bed or pavement of ſtones 16 
feet long, and 4 feet broad; over this was a layer 
_ of reed mixed with a great quantity of bitumen; 
and over this two courles of brick, cloſely cemented 
together with plaſter ; and over all theſe were thick 
Theets of lead, and on theſe the earth or mould of 
the garden. This floorage was deſigned to retain 
10, which was ſo deep, as 
to give root to the greateſt trees which were planted 
upon every terrace, together with great variety o 
other vegetables pleaſing to the eye. Upon the up- 
aof theſe terraces was a reſervoir, ſupplied 


y a certain engine with water from the river, from 


whence the 


ſupplied. | 
"The other works attributed to Nebuchadnezzar 
by Beroſus and Abydenus, . were the banks of the 
riyer, the artificial canals, and the. great artificial 
lake faid to have been ſunk by Semiramis. The 
canals were cut out on the eaſt fide of the Euphra- 
tes, to convey the waters of that riber, when it 

- overflowed its banks, into the Tigris, before they 
reached Babylon. Tbe lake was on the weſt fide 
of Babylon ; and, according to the loweſt compu- 
tation, 40 miles ſquare, 160 in. compaſs, and in 
. depth 35 feet, as we read in Herodotus, or 7 5, as Me- 
will have it; the former, perhaps, meaſured 


gardens on the other terraces were 


tops of the banks 'that were caſt up upon them, 
This lake was dug to receive the waters of the ri- 
ver, while the banks were building on each fide of 


it. But both the lake, and the canal which led to 


it, were preſerved after that work was completed, 
being found of great uſe, not only to prevent all 


* _— * 
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aof them, than that we do not ſee t 


om the ſurface of the ſides, and the latter from the ; kind executed in our own days. Preſident Goguet, 


j 


nel; and extended on each fide throughout the 
whole length of the city, and even farther, accord. 


longs, or 20 miles; whence it is concluded they 
mul 

and have been continued an equal diſtance below it, 
the length of the city being no more than 15 miles. 
Within the city they were built from the bottom cf 


all theſe works to Nebuchadnezzar ; but Herodotus 


perfect, and thence have had the honour this hiſto- 
rian gives her of the whole. 


Kerxes. But that prince, on his return from the 


in ruins. 
from his Indian expedition, propoſed to rebuild it, 
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rians of the grandeur of this city; which, if theſe 


. far from being true ; 


the judgment of antiquity, appear to me to have 


| B A 
over flowings, but to keep water all the year, as in 
a common reſervoir, to be let out, on proper occa- 
ſions, by fluices, for the improvement of the land. 
The banks were built of brick and bitumen, on 
both ſides of the river, to keep it within its chan. 


ing to ſome, who reckon they extended 160 fur. 


have begun 2 miles and a half above the city, 


the river, and of the ſame thickneſs with the walls 
of the city itſelf. Oppoſite to each ſtreet, on gither 
ſide of the river, was a brazeh gate in the faid wall, 
with ſtairs leading down from it to the river; theſe 
gates were open by day, and ſhut by night. 
Beroſus, M henes, and Abydenus, attribute 


tells us, the bridge, the banks, and the lake, were 
the work of a * after him, called Nitocris, who 
may have finiſhed what Nebuchadnezzaft left im- 


The tower or temple ſtood till the time of 


Grectan expedition, having firſt plundered it of its 
immenſe wealth, demoliſhed the whole, and laid it 
Alexander, on his return to Babylon 


and accordingly ſet 10,000 men at work to clear 
away the rubbiſh, But, his death happening ſoon 
after, a top was put to all farther proceedings in 
in that deſign. After the death of that conqueror, 
the city of Babylon began to decline apace ; which 
was chiefly owing to the-neighbourhood of Seleucia, 
built by Seleucus Nicator, as is faid, out of ſpite 
to the Babylonians, and peopled with 500,000 per- 
ſons drawn from Babylon, which by that means 
continued declining till the people of the coun- 
try were at a loſs to tell where it had ſtood. 

Such is the deſcription we have by ancient hiſto- 


accounts are not exaggerated, muſt have exceeded 
every piece of human grandeur” that hath yet ap- 
peared. Many of the moderns, however, are 

opinion that theſe magnificent deſcriptions are very 
though it is certain that few 


other arguments can be brought _ = mo 
ings of a 11myar 
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inſt the truth of the foregoing 


in his arguments 
theſe works, fo marvellous in 


relation, fays, 


been extremely e rated by the authors who have 

ſpoken of them. How can we conceive, in e 

that the walls of Babylon could have been 3th. 
2. 


1 
bigh, and $r in thickneſs, in a compaſs of near 10 
es?” &c. &c. See N a | 


ABYLON, a town of Egypt, near the eaſt- 
moſt branch of the river Nile, now ſuppoſed to be 
Grand Cairo, or this city to ſtand near-its ruins, 
Long. 31, 12, E. Lat. 30, 5, N. L 

BI O NI. or CHALD£&Aa, a kingdom of 
Aſia, and the moſt ancient in the world, bei 
founded by Nimrod, the grandſon of Ham, who al- 
ſo, according to the margin of our Bibles, founded 
Nineveh, the capital of the kingdom of Aſfy ria. 
Indeed theſe two kingdoms ſeem to have always 
continued in ſuch a ſtate of friendſhip that we can 
ſcarce help thinking they muſt have been the ſame, 
or perhaps Babylonia was for ſome time a province 
of Aſſyria. Nothing certain is known concerning 
either of them, except what may be gathered from 
Scripture. From thence we learn, that in the days 
of Abraham there was a king of Shinar, called Am- 
raphel, who, under the king of Elam, or Perſia, 
made war upon the Canaanites. From this time we 
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of Nabonadius, which h 


have nothing that can be depended upon till the days $ 


of Nabon 


, that Babylonia 


from Scripture and profane hiſt 
rom Aſſyria even 


ſubſiſted as a diſtin 1 
when the latter was in all its glory. 
probable account of the matter is this: The em- 


pire of Aſſyria was founded by Pul, on the ruins of 


that of Damaſcus or Syria, in the days of Mena- 
hem, king of Judah. This king left two ſons, 
Tiglath-Pileſer and Nabonaſſar. To the former 
he bequeathed the empire of Aſſyria, and to the lat- 
ter that of Babylonia. Tiglath-Pileſer reſided at 
Nineveh, the original ſeat of the Aſſyrian em- 
pire; while Nabonaſſar, who was the younger bro- 
ther, held his reſidence at Babylon. As the two 
kingdoms were governed by princes of the ſame 
family, we may well ſuppoſe a perfe& harmony to 
have reigned between them, the younger branch at 
Babylon acknowledging a kind of ſubjection to the 
elder at Nineveh. t the Babylonian empire 
was of Afſyrian origin we are aſſured b 
phet Iſaiah in the following words: Behold the 
land of the Chaldeans : this people was not till the 
Aſſyrian founded it for them that dwelt in the wil- 
derneſs; they ſetup the towers thereof; they built 
the palace thereof.” As to the kingdom of Aﬀy- 
ria, the Scripture mentions only 5 kings, viz. Pul, 


Tiglath-Pileſer, Shalmanaſer, Sennacharib, and Eſar- q 


baddon; whoſe hiſtory, as related by the ſacred 
writers, it is needleſs to mention particularly here. 
From the days of Nabonaſſar to Nabopolaſſar, that 
is, from the 
kings of Babylon made no figure, and were there- 
fore probably in a ſtate of dependence on the kings 
of Aflyria ; but at that time, in the reign-of Chy- 
niladan, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, Nineveh 
Vor. I, — No. 18. 


moſt 


the pro- 


year before Chriſt 747 to 626, the 5 


r, the firſt king of Babylon mention- 
ed in Ptolemy's canon. It is plain, indeed, both 
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| was taken and deſtro 


appointing each body its mont 
trenches ; hut the beſi 


ramparts, and look 


B A 

by the Medes and Bal 
nians, and the ſeat of the empire transferred to Ba- 
bylon. This Nabopolaſſar was the father of the 
famous Nebuchadnezzar, for whoſe hiſtory we myſt 
refer to the ſacred writers; and from his time to 
that of the Belſhazzar of Daniel, and Nabonadius 
of other authors, the hiſtory of Babylon is little 
better than a mere blank, Of the reduction of 
N by Cyrus, which happened at this time, 
we have the following account: 

War had been begun bet wixt the Medes, Perſians, 
and Babylonians, in the reign of Nerigliſſar, father 
| been carried on with 
very bad ſucceſs on the fide of the Babyloniang 
Cyrus, who commanded the Median and Perſi 
army, having ſubdued the ſeveral nations inhabiti 
the great continent from the Ægean fea to the Eu- 
phrates, bent his march towards Babylon. Nabe 
nadius, hearing 11 his march, imm iately advanced 
againſt him with, an army. In the engagement 
which enſued the Babylonjans were defeated ; and 
the king, retreating to his metropolis, was blocked 
up and cloſely beſieged hy Cyrus. The reducti 

this city was no eaſy enterpriſe. The walls 
were of a prodigious height, the number of men to 
defend them very great, and the place ſtored wi 
all ſorts of proviſions for 20 years. Cyrus, 
ſpairing of being adle to take ſuch a ci ſto 
cauſed a line of circumvallation. to he drawn qui 
round it, with a large and deep ditch ; reckoning 
that if all communication with the country 2 
cut off, the beſieged would be obliged to forrendar 
through famine. That his troops might not be top 
much fatigued, he divided his army into 12 bodies 
to guard f 
looking upon- them- 
ſelves to be out of all danger, by reaſon of their 
high walls and zives, inſulted bim from the 

upon all the trouble he gave 

kimſelf as ſo much unprofitable labour. 
After Cyrus had ſpent two whole years befare 


Babylon, without making any progreſs in the 


per 
he at laſt thought of the following ſtratagem, uh 
put him in polſeſſion of it. He Was informed that a 


great annual ſolemaity was to be held at Babylon; 
and that the inhabitants on that accahon — ac- 


8 to ſpend the whole night in drinking aud 
avg cp This he therefore thought a prop« 
time for ſurpriſing them; and accordingly ſent a 
ſtrong detachment to the head of the canal leading 
to the great lake, with orders, at a certain time, to 
break down the great bank which was between the 
lake and the canal, and to turn the whole current 
into the lake. At the ſame time be appointed one 
body of troops at the place where the river entered 


the city, and another where it came out; ordering 


them to march in by the hed of the river as ſoon as 


they ſhould find it tordable. Towards the | 
Y 1 & . 


— | x | 
He opened the head of the trenches on both ſides. the 
river ahove he ey, that the water might diſch 
itſelf into them; by which means, and the break- 
ing down of the great dam, the river was ſoon 
"drained. Then the two above-mentioned bodies of 
troops, according to their orders, entered the chan- 


; the one commanded by Gobryas, and the 


nel 6 
ber by Gadates : and finding the gates all left 


open, by reaſon of the diſorders of that riotous 
night, they penetrated into the very heart of the 


city without oppoſition ; — T e. t 
agreement, at the palace, they ſurpri e guards, 
and cut them in pieces. Thoſe who went the 
23 opening the gates to know the cauſe of 
this confuſion; the Perſians ruſhed in, took the pa- 
ace, and killed the king, who came out to meet 
them ſword, in hand. us an end was put to the 
Babylonian empire; and Cyrus took poſſeſſion of 
Babylonia for one called in Scripture Darius the 
Mode, moſt probably. Cyaxares it uncle to Cyrus. 
From this time Babylonia never was erected into a 
diſtin kingdom, but hath always followed the 
fortune of 
times bave appeared in Aſia. It is now frequently 
1. object of contention between the Turks and 
Ferhans. . 1 . 
The Aſſyrian and Babylonian hiſtory, accordi 
10 the Greek writers, is ſo dark and full of fable 


that we have not thought proper to trouble our 
 Teaders with it, ape as the whole is contained 
D 


the tranſactions of a few ſovereigns, viz. Ninus, 
Semiramis, Ninyas, and Sardanapalus, rulers of Aſ- 
'Tyria ; and Belefis, or Nanybrus, the firſt king of 
'Babyton. Concerning the nature of the country, 
manners, cuſtoms, &c..of the ancient Babylonians, 
the following account is collected by M. Sabba- 


"454 - "As al 12 Ot ons under the dominion of Cy- 


. Tus, beſide the ordinary tributes, were obliged to 
maintain him and his army, 
troops were ſupported b 

of Babylon alone was obliged to maintain him 4 
months of the year; its fertility, therefore, yielded 
a third of the produce of Aſia The government 
of this country, which the Perſians term ſatrapy, 
as richer and more extenſive than any of the reſt, 
It maintained for the king, beſides the war-horſes, 
2 ſtud of 800 ſtallions and 16,060 mares. So great 
a number of Indian dogs were likewiſe bred in this 
province for the king that 4 of its cities kept thoſe 
animals; and, in return, they were exempted from 
"all taxes and tributes, It rained very ſeldom in 
this country, according to Herodotus. The earth 
"was watered by the river, which was here, diffaſed 


by human induſtry, as the Nile is over Egypt by na- 
«ture : for all the country of Babylonia was divided 


by canals, the greateſt of which was navigable, and 


ole great conquerors who at different 


the monarch and his 
Aſia. The country 


_ owed from ſouth to north, from the Euphrates to 


* 


have not been in Babylonia ſhoul 


EE . 
the Tigris. In thort, it was one of the fneſ 
countries for corn in the world; but for producing 
trees, the fig tree, the vine, and the olive, it was 
not famous. It was ſo luxuriant in grain, that it 
commonly yielded an hundred times more thay 
what was ſown; and in its good years it yielded 
times more than it received. The leaves of 
Its wheat and barley were 4 inches broad. Though 
I know,' ſays Herodotus, * that the millet and the 
ſeſame of that country grow to the ſize of t 
I will not deſcribe them particularly, leſt thoſe who 
1 think my ac- 
count fabulous.” | 
bey had no oil but what they made from In- 


dian corn, The country abounded with paln- 


trees, which grew ſpontaneouſly ; and moſt of 
them bore fruit, of which the inhabitants made 
bread, wine, and honey. They cultivated theſe 
trees and their fig-trees in the fame manner. Some 
of them, as of other trees, the Greeks called male 
ones. They tied the fruit of the male to the trees 
which bore dates; that the moſquito, leaving the 
male, might cauſe the date to ripen, by penetrating 


it; for without that aſſiſtance it came not to matu- 


Fity- Moſquitos bred in the male palms; as in the 
wild fg-tr Ces, _ , 

But we muſt not here omit to give an account 
of the peculiar and ſurprifing conſtruction ot ther 
boats of ſkins, in which they ſailed along the river 
to Babylon, Theſe boats were invented by the 
'Armenians, whoſe country lay north from Baby- 
lonia, They made them with poles of willow, 


"which they bent, and covered with ſkins; the bare 


fide of the ſkins they put outwards ; and they 
made them ſo tight that they reſembled boards, 
The boats had neither prow nor, ſtern, but were of 
a round form, like a buckler. They put ſtraw on 
the bottom. Two men, each with an oar, rowed 
them down the river, laden with different wares, 
but chiefly with palm. wine. Of theſe boats ſome 
were very large, and ſome very ſmall. The target 
carried the weight of 500 talents, There ws 
room for an aſs in one of their ſmall boats; the 
put many into a large one. When they had uf 
loaded, after their arrival at Babylon, they ſold the 
poles of their boats, and the ſtraw ; and, loading 
their aſſes with the ſkins, returned to Armenia: for 
they could not fail up the river, its current was 
rapid. For this reaſon they made their boats of 
k ins, inſtead of wood; and on their return to At- 
menia with their aſſes, they applied the ſkins to theit 


former uſe. 


« As to their dreſs, they wore a linen fhitt, 


' which came down to their feet. Over it they wor? 


'a. woollen robe; their outer 1 was a white 


veſt. Their ſhoes reſembl | 
"bans. They let their hair grow. On their be 
they wore a turban, 


thoſe of the Ibe- 
ir bodies dl 
They rubbed their oy 
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"over with fragrant liquors. Each man had a rin 
on his finger; and an elegant carie in his hand, 
with an apple at the top, or a role, a lily, or an 
eagle, or lome other figure: 
'fexed to uſe canes without devices, 

« With regard to their 2 Herodotus thinks 
chat their beſt law was one which the Heneti, an 
Illyrian people, likewiſe obſerved in every town and 
village. When the girls were marriageable, they 
were ordered to meet in a certain place, where the 

oung men likewiſe aſſembled. They were then 
fold by the public crier ; but he firſt ſold the moſt 
beautiful one. When he bad fold: her at an im- 
menſe price, he put up others to ſale, according to 
their degrees of beauty. The rich, Babylonians 
were emulous to carry off the fineſt women, who 
were fold to the higheſt bidders. But as the young 
men, who were poor, could not aſpire to have the fine 
women, they were content to take the uglieſt with 
the money which was given them : for when the 
crier had ſold the hanfſomeſt, he ordered the ug- 
lieſt of all the women to be brought, and aſked if 
any one was willing to take her with a ſmall ſum of 
money? Thus the became the wife of him who 
was moſt eaſily ſatisfied, and thus the fineſt wo- 
'men were ſold ; and, from the money which ey 
brought, ſmall fortunes were given to the uglieſt, 
and to thoſe who had any bodily infirmity. A fa- 
ther could not 1air5 is daughter as he pleaſed ; 


nor was he who bought her allowed to take her 
home, without giving ſecurity that he would marry 


der. But, after the ſale, if the parties were not 


agreeable to each other, the law enjoined that the 


pci} oe ſhould be reſtored. The inhabi- 
tants of any of their. towns were permitted to bu 


wivesat theſe auctions. Such were the early cul- 


toms of the Babylonians. | 

But they afterwards made a law, which pro- 
hidited the inabitants of different towns to inter- 
marry, and by which huſbands were puniſhed for 
treating their wives ill. When they had become 
poor by the ruin of their metropolis, fathers uſed 
to proſtitute their daughters for gain. There was 
a ſenſible cuſtom among the Babylonians, worthy 
to be related, They brought their fick into the 
forum, to conſult thoſe who paſſed on their diſeafes ; 
for they had no phyſicians. They aſked thoſe who 
approaclied the ck, if they eyer had the ſame 


ditemper ? if they knew any one who had had it ? 


and how it was cured? Hence, 'in this country, 
every one who ſaw a fick perfon was. obliged to go 
to him, and inquire into,his diſtemper. They em- 


balmed their dead with honey; and their mourning | 


was like that of the Egyptians. | 

* There were 3 Habylonian tribes, who lived 
only upon, fiſh, aud who prepared them in the fol- 
lowing manner: they dried them in the ſun, and 


then beat them in a mortar to a kind of flour, which C vinces of Indoſtan, in the Eaſt-Indies, in Afia. It 
| : | | bl 18 


for they were not ſuf- 
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= they had ſifted through linen, they baked it in 
rolls. 2 | | 

« The Babylonians at firſt worſhipped only the 
ſun and the moon; -but they ſoon multiplied their 
divinities. They deified Baal, Bel, or Belus, one of 
their kings, and Merodach-Baladan, They alſo 
r Venus, under the name of Mylitta. She 
and Belus were the principal deities of the Paby- 
lonians. They counted their day from ſun- riſe to 
fun- riſe. They ſolemnized 5 days of the year with 
great magnificence, and almoſt the ſame ceremonies 
with which the Romans celebrated their Saturnalia. 
| * The Babylonians were very much addicted to 
judicial aſtrology. Their prieſts, who openly pro- 
tefſed that art, were obliged to commit to writing 
all the events of the lives of their itluſtrious' men; 
and on a fancied connection between thoſe events 
and the motions of the heavenly bodies, the princi- 

-ples of their art were founded. They pretended. 
that ſome of their books, in which their hiſtorical 

tranſactions and reyolutions were accurately com- 

pared with the courſes of the ſtars, were thouſands 
of years old. This aſſertion of their judicial aſtro- 

logers we'may reaſonably diſpute ; but that their 

ronomers had made a long ſeries of obſervations 

1s inconteſtably true. It is certain that ſome of 
thoſe obſervations were extant in the days of, Ari- 


ſtotle, and that they were olier'tharr the empire of 


the Babylonians.” | | 

BACA, a ſmall river of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. 

BACA, or Baza, anciently Baſti, the capital of 
the Baſtitani, an old and pretty 1 
Granada, in Spain. It lies in the valley called 
'Hoya de Baca, on the Tiver Guadalentin, and dio- 
ceſe of Guadix. It is walled, has 4 gates, and an old 
caſtle. It contains 3 pariſhes, one a collegiate, with 
1 as many nunneries, and an. hoſpital. 

ing Ferdinand took it fram the Moors in 1489. 
Its neighbourhood produces wine, grain, flax, and. 
hemp, It lies 35 miles north-weſt of Almeria. 
Lat. 37. 30, N. Low 3, 6, W. 

' BACACUM, a town of the'Nervii;- in Gallia 
'Belgica; now Bavay, in Hainault. Long. 4, 
40, E. Lat. 50, 25, N. 

BAC AIM, a handſome ſea - port town of the 
kingdom of Viſapour, on the Malabar coaſt, in Afia, 
It is ſubject to the Portugueſe. Long. 73, 10; E. 
Lat. 19, o, N. 0 
' BACANO, a ſmall place belonging to the pro- 
vince called St. Peter's Patrimony, in the Eccle- 


fiaſtic State, and middle diviſion of Italy. Here 


the papal chamber has ſulphur works. It gives 
its natne to' a lake; trom which the river Varca- 
iſſues, which was anciently called Cremera, and fa- 
mous for the defeat of the Roman Fabii, in the 
277th year of Rome. | 

'  BACAR, or BAK AR, one of the midland pro- 


- 


town of 


_ = BACARA, à caſtellany, in the 


—— 
: * 


ſigus of ore. 


e 
Bre the N. by Jamba; on the W. by 


kli; on the E. by the Ganges; and on the 8. 


24 Sanbal, Its quota of forces is 4000 horſe and 
foot, With a revenue of $00,000 l. ſterling. 
rament 
Metz ; the profitable lordſhip of which belongs to 
the biſhop of this laſt name, but the ſovereignty of 


it to the duke of Lorrain. 


 BACARACH, or BAcenARAcR, a ſmall town 


In the halli ie of the ſame name, in the palatinate 


of the Rhine, in Germany. and ſubject to the elec- 
tar. It is ſituated on an aſcent near the W. ſhore 
of the Rhine. The wine in theſe parts is excellent. 


e town is commanded by the caſtle of Staleck. £ an 


* 
; 
. 
j 
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nd on the fide of the river next the town is Holy- 


Hand, where a toll is exacted. It lies 10 miles 


ok Sinneren, and 18 W. from Mentz. Lat. go, 3 


VN. Long. 7, 5, E. . 
7 "BACARDO? large village of Riviera di Po- 
nente, or the weſtern part of the Genoeſe domi- 


nions on the continent, and upper diviſion of 


| Ital 182 g 6 
; cas ER AI. or BAasCHASARAY, in. Latin 
| Baccalara, the capital of Crim Tartary, in Euro- 


pean Turky,. and the ſeat of the Chan, It ſtands 


on the Kabarta, which runs through it. The neigh- 


bouring country is pleaſant, ha vi dens, or 
cards, baths. fcc: Here is a wer bg where the 
ans are buried. In 1736 the Ruſſians took it 
2 1 It lies ow 8. of Precop. 
t. 48, 1 Long. 35, 10, | gt 
"BACEN, X 


| Lor BAcciAlx, WI of Cam- | 
Haia, in the Hitber Peninſula of In 


ala, dia, in Aſia, be- 
mg eerie, in les 19, 20, N. Long. 
725 1 | | | 

; BAG, a town of Lower Hungary, in the coun- 
TOR ANY ſeated on the river Danube ; formerly 
a biſhop's ſee. „ 


BACH, a ſmall river in Montgomeryſhire; 
which rag into the Dungum. 4 


* BACHTA. See BA TI. 5 


BACHIAN Ifle, one of the Molucea or Clove 
Iflands, belonging to. the Dutch, in Aſia, It lies 


under theequinoCtial, and in long. 125, 5, E. 

| BACHMUT, a town belonging to a Faria of 
the Tame name, in the government of Woroner 
and Aloph, in European Ruſſia. It ſtands on the 
river Bachmut; partly upon an eminence on its 
weſtern ſhore, and partly upon a plain on its eaſtern 
fide: the former is covered by a citadel ; and beſides, 


boch are fortified. For the defence of the ſalt- 


works of this country, the Imperial ſalt-chamber 


maintains one- battalion of regular infantry, and a 


company of Coſſacs, conſiſting of 100 men. 

s between Donez, — Palus Mceots, 
lius, and Kalmius, not only ſurpaſs all the land 

of Little Ruſſia in goodneſs, but have alſo ſeveral 


* 


— 


BAcHrA, a river of Aſiatic Ruſſia, joining its 


& the Murr, in the duchy of Wurtemburg, and has 


B A 


waters with the Jeneſei on the right. 

BACHU, a ſea-port of Perſia, in the province 
of Shirvan, ſeated on the weſtern coaſt of the Cf. 
* Sea, 300 miles S. of Aſtracan. Long. 49, f, 

. 8 \ 
© BACKNANG, a town in a delightful valley on 


a rich cathedral, founded in 1116. The Jeſuits 
poſſeſſed this place from 1626 to 1648. Here is 4 
{ſpecial ſuperintendancy, and the town with the caſ. 
tle of Reichenberg, about 1297, deſcended to the 
counts of Wurtemburg from the margrave of Baden, 
1635 and in 1693 it was wholly deſtroyed by 


fire. 
BACOLA, a town of Bengal, in the Mogul em- 
pire and Eaſt-Indies, in Alia ; which the Sanſons 
place under the tropic of Cancer. "The houſes here 
are neat and high, the ſtreets large, and the people 
naked, except a linen wrapper Four their middle, 
The women wear filver chains and rings about their 


| 
necks, legs, and arms; and the poorer ſort have 
them. of 1vory or copper. | 
-  BACSFALVA, a large village of Vaik juriſdic- ( 
tion, in the circle on this ſide the Danube, in Lower F 
2 Here is a famous Franciſcan convent, , 
to which frequent pilgrimages ate made. t 
" BACTRIANA, or BAer RIA, a country, once b 
(and now a province) on the N. E. of ancient Per- of 
tha, lay next to E. from Aria, and may be computed be 
as part of the Coraſan (Aria being the other part). PR 
The moſt conſiderable towns were Bactria, Mars du 
canda, . Charracharta. It was in the firſt ages a fe 
kingdom, and a very famous one too, and in later 
times it boaſted 1000 cities. That part of Badia Ef 
which was watered by the river Oxus is deſcribed lt 
by the ancients as a very fruitful country, abound- Gu 
ing with paſtures, and well ſtocked with cattle of ton 
very uuf ſize; but the ſouthern parts were nothing at 
but ſandy deſarts, without any tract or beaten way, and 
inſomuch that , travellers uſed to, reſt in the day- · oy 
time, and purſue their journey in the night, guiding a 
themſelves by the flars, as on the ſea, not without rey 
danger of being buried in the ſand. The Bactrians F 
in general (conſiſting of ſeveral nations) were rec- 8.0 
koned good ſoldiets, being always at war, either Nom 
among themſelves or the neighbouring nations, anl on 
enemies to all manner of luxury. Piny tells us of 7 
they uſed to expoſe their old people, when they a * 


tained to a certain age, to be devoured by 

maſtiffs, which they kept for that purpoſe, and 
called ſepulchral dogs. He adds that they allo 
their daughters to keep company with whom the 
pleaſed, and that incontinency was no ways diſte- 
putable even to the women, As to —_— 
they were ruled by kings in the earlieſt ages. 

r is ſaid by Euſebius to have reigned in Pac. 
tria, Bactria was ſubdued, firſt by the Alm 


i 
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and afterwards by the Perſians under Cyrus the 3 


* „ 


Great. It fell afterwards under the Macedonians, 
and was held by the ſucceſſors of Seleucus Nicator 
till the reign of Antiochus Theos, when Theodotus, 
from governor of that province, became king. The 
kings whom we find mentioned as reigning in Bac- 
tria in the times of the emperor Adrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Valerian, were all of Scythian extraction; 
but the Scythians were in their turn driven out by 
the Huns, who reigned in Bactria, as we find in 
modern hiſtorians, in the time of Ladiſlaus IV. king 
of Hungary. This Bactria is now, part of the pre- 
ſent Uſbec Tartary, and was the native country of 
+ late famous Kouli Kan, or Shah Nadir. 
BACTRUS, one of the ancient names of the 
river Amou, in Tartary. | 
BADAGSHAN, a very ancient city of Great 


Bukharia, in the province of Balkh, fituated at; 


the foot of thoſe . high mountains which ſeparate 
lodoſtan from Great Tartary. The city is exceed- 
ingly ſtrong by its ſituation; and belongs to the 
chan of Proper Bukharia, who uſes it as a kind of 
ſtate-priſon to ſecure thoſe he is jealous of. The 
town is not very large, but well built, and very po- 
pulous. It ſtands on the north fide of the river 
Amu, about 100 miles from its ſource, and is a great 


thoroughfare for the caravans deſigned for Little 


Bukharia, The inhabitants are enriched by mines 
of gold, ſilver, and rubies, which are in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and thoſe who live at the foot of the 
mountains gather a great quantity of gold and ſilver 


duſt, brought down in the ſpring by torrents occa- 


honed by the melting of the ſnow on the top. 
BADAJOZ, a city, and. the capital of Spaniſh 
Eftremadura, and a — te againſt Portugal. 


It ſtands upon an eminence, on the S. {ide of the; 


Guadiana ; and is divided into the Upper and Lower 
town. It is not a large place; but has good houſes, 
pretty broad ſtreets, fine churches, ſome convents, 
and an extenſive college. The biſhop, who has a 
yearly income of 16,000 ducats, is a. ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Santiago. Its fortifications are 
antique: but it has ſome modern out-works, a caſ- 
tle fortified in the modern taſte, called St, Michael ; 
and on the farther ſide of the river the caſtle of 
S. Chriſtoval, which, particularly covers the old 
Roman ſtone-bridge over the river, that is 700 paces 
long, 14 broad, and is quite ſtraight. In the time 


of the Romans this town was called Colonia Pacen- 


lis, and Pax Julia, or Pax Auguſta, which laſt name 
the Moors corrupted into Bax Augos, out of which 
was at laſt formed Badajoz, In the years 1658 and 


— it was unſuceeſsfully. beſieged by the Portu- 
gueſs: 


in the latter fiege they were in conjunction 


vith ſome of the confederates. The neighbouring 


bountry is extremely fruitful, and its «ws 2 

Meld very fine wool.” It lies 12 miles V 

Vor.1.—No. 18. N ee 2 
* 6 


8 b » 


B A 


and 186 E W. of Madrid. Lat. 38, 45; N. Long: 
7, 20, - 0 | 34 7 
) BADANETHA, according to Pliny, was. the 


chief city of the ancient Thamydeni, who inha-. 
) bited part of the coaſt of the 2 Gulph; and 
\ Golius believes them to have inhabited a good part 
at leaſt of the province of Hejaz, and particularly 
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that diſtrict wherein H 


or Al Hejr (the Egra or 


Agra of Stephanus an Ptolemy) was ſituated ; 
w 


ich ſhews them to have been near! 
Saracens. 


BADDLESMORE, a vill 


W. of Canterbury, with a fair on September 
for linen and toys. | 


= 
= 
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BADELONA, or BADALTLox, a ſmall town of 


y related to the 


in Kent, $ miles 


6, 


, 


Catalonia in Spain, with a fortreſs; on the Mediter- 
ranean. It lies 10 miles E. of Barcelona, whete 
king Charles II. and lord, Peterborough: landed. 
when, in the year 1704, they laid ſiege ta the laſt 
mentioned we. Lat. 41, 12, N. Long. 2, 20, E. 


BADELU 


DSAHS, a long and narrow ftrip 


ſand, about half a mile from Weſterahs, a town 


Weſtmannia, in Sweden Prope 


Danes were defeated in the year 18217. 

BADEN, a marquiſate belonging to- the circle 
of Suabia, in Germany. It is divided between two 
princes of the ſame family; namely, Baden and 
Dourlach. The former, who is alſo called Baden- 


of 
of 


r; upon which the 


hochberg, or Baden- baden, is Roman Catholic; and 


the latter, Baden-dourlach, is Lutheran. This 
country, one of the fineſt in Germany, extends 
eaſtern banks of the Rhine, between the 
., Briſgaw and the duchy of Wirtemberg, oppoſite 
Alſace, with the Palatinate on the north, the Black- 

foreſt on the eaſt,-Alſace on the weſt, and Swiſler- 
land on the ſouth'; to which it paſſes on a little be- 
low Philipſburgh on the north in a narrow tract, 
except where it is ſeparated by the Briſgaw. -It is 
near 60 miles long and 20 broad; and is very popu- 


along 


lous, abounding in corn and wine, but ial 
hemp, which they ſell to the Dutch and Flem 
Here are ſeveral free- ſtone quarries, and m 


to 


aue, 


of all colours: and in Sponheim they have agate, - 
which is poliſhed and exported. It is beſides full 
of villages and fine gardens, They have feveral - 
woods of cheſnut, where are large herds of ſwine. 
The Rhine, Entz, Wurb, Phints, &c, yield plenty 

of fiſh, as the chaces and parks do gf veniſon and 
fowl, But the moſt conſiderable gain. of the inhabi- * 
tants ariſes from their baths and mineral ſprings, from 
which the principal towns take their names. The 
people, who are good ſoldiers, are greatly civilized, 
from the reſort of ſtrangers to their baths. By the 

treaty of Munſter, the two branches act by turns in 


the general diet of the empire and circle of Suabia. 


The eftates of Baden-baden are, 1. the Upper Mar- + 


quiſate, 


4 


conta 
8 


ining the baronies of Baden, leder 


— 


uni, 


n, 


” 


| . | 
Buhin Gravenſtein, Ettlingen, Sultzber 
fen, Rada and Molberg; 2. part of the county 
ef Eberftein; 3. half of the county of Sponheim 
4. the lordſhip of Uſenbers ; 5 nine towns in Bo- 
hemia, which came to them y marriage; 6. the 
county of Guntzberg, betwixt Ulm and Augſburg, 
and the fort of Keil: the two laſt of which were 
given by the emperor to prince Lewis of Baden, as 
a reward for his great ſervices ; but by the treaty of 
Baden, in 1714, the latter of theſe places was re- 
ſtored to the emperor. 2 8 however 
enjoys the profitable part of its ſovereignty. - 
The — of Baden-dourlach, nearly equal to 
the former, are, 1. the Lower Marquiſate of Ba- 
den, containing the towns of Dourlach, Pfortzeim, 
Gorſbach, &c. 2. the marquiſate way rare 4 3. 
the landgraviate of Sauſenberg; 4. the lordihip of 
- Roetelen, Baden-weiler, and Muhlberg. 
The two princes are abſolute, and lay taxes even 
without afſembling the ſtates. The prince of Dour- 
lach has always ſome forces on foot : ahd the reve- 
- nues of both, being almoſt equal, may amount to 
about 80,0001, each per annum. N 
The marquiſate of Baden- baden lies on the Rhine, 
S. W. from that of Baden-dourlach, and compre- 
hends 6 bailiwics, but is not ſo large as the other. 
Its principal place is | 
 - BADEN, in Latin Bada, and anciently Thermæ 
Tnferiores, to diſtinguiſh it from Baden in Swiſſer- 
land.. It, is famous for its baths, the number of 
which is reckoned to be about 300. They paſs 
through ſalt, allum, and brimſtone ; and are rec- 
Koned ſpecific in the cramp or gout ; for which, and 
other nervous diſorders, they are much frequented. 
The town ftands upon hills, on a rocky ground. 
The prince has a palace bere, with a well - fortified 
caſtle on a riſing-ground. It lies 20 miles N. of 
Straſburg. Lat. 48, 40, N. Long. 4, 8, E. 
BDR in Latin Aquæ Pannoniz, or Thermæ 
Auſtriacæ, a place belonging to the circle of Auſtria, 
in Germany, much reſorted to for its natural baths. 
It is a neat, little, walled town, on a plain, at the 
foot of a ridge of hills, which are the excurſions of 
Mount Cenius. Within the town are 2 baths, 5 
without the walls, and 2 beyond the rivulet Swe- 
chet : but none of theſe baths are ſo hot as the 
King's or Queen's baths, in Somerſetſhire. 
are recommended by the German e ſor the 
Head -ach, maladies in the eyes and ears: and, if 
drank in time, for the gout, dropſy, and other chro- 
nical diſtempers. The beſt bathing- times are rec- 
EkEoned in June, July, Auguſt, and September. It 
lies 15 miles S. of Vienna, and is ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria. Lat. 48, 20, N. Long. 16, 20, E. 
BADEN (the diſtrict of,), in Swiſſerland, has 3 
cities, Baden, Keiſers-Stoul, and Kli w, beſides 
- a town that paſſes for a city, namely, Zurzach. It 
_ - one of the fineſt countries in Swiſſerland, and is 
G 2 | 
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which may 


B A 2 — 
watered with 3 navigable rivers, the Limmet, Rug, 
and Are. The land is fertile in corn and fruit, and 
there are places on the ſides of the Limmet, which 
produce wine. It maintains a communication be. 
tween the cantons of Zurich and Bern, being ſeated 
between their north extremities. It extends off one 
ſide to the Are, as far as the place where it fall; 
into the Rhine, and on the other ſide beyond the 
Rhine, where there are ſome villages whic depend 
thereon, Moſt of the inhabitants are Papiſts. By 
the treaty of peace, at the concluſion of the wir 
which broke out in 1712, between the Proteſtant 
and Popiſh cantons, this country was yielded to 
the Proteſtant cantons of Zurich and Bern, Be. 
fore, it was the property of the eight old cantons; 
however, as the canton of Glaris had taken no 
part in this war, by the conſent of both parties its 
right was ſtill continued. 

BADEN, the capital of the above diſtrict, is an 
rr city, moderately large, ſeated on the (ide 
of the Limmet, in a plain flanked by two high hills, 
between which the river runs. This city owes its 
riſe to its baths, which were famous before the 
Chriſtian æra. Several monuments of antiquity 
have been found here from time to time, particu- 
larly in 1420. When they were opening the large 
ſpring of the baths, they found ſtatues of ſeveral 
heathen gods, made of alabaſter ; Roman coins made 
of bronze, of Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Decius, &c. and 
ſeveral medals. of the Roman emperors, of gold, 
ſilver, copper, and bronze. There are 2 churches 
in Baden; one of which is collegiate, and makes 2 ' 
good appearance ; the other is a monaſtery of the 

puchins, near the town-houſe. This laſt building 
ſerves not only for the aſſemblies of their own 
council; but alſo for thoſe of the cantons. The 
diet aſſembles there-in a handſom# room made for 
that purpoſe ; the deputies of Zurich ſit at the bot- 
tom behind a'table, as the moſt honourable place; 
the ambaſſadors of foreign powers are ſeated on one 
ſide to the right, and the deputies of the other can- 
tons are ranged on each fide the room. The bailif 
ides in a caſtle at the end of a handſome 
wooden bridge, which is covered in. Before this ca- 
tle there is a ſtone pillar, erected in honour of the 
emperor Trajan, who paved a road in this count!) 
85 Italian miles in length. The inhabitants are rig 
Roman-catholies, and formerly behaved in a mo 
inſolent manner to the Proteſtants ; but they ate 
now obliged by their maſters to be more ſubmithve. 
The baths, which are on each ſide the river, a2 
uarter of a league from the city. Joining to the 

all baths there is a village, and to the large a ton 
paſs for a ſecond Baden. It is ſeated 
on a hill; whoſe aſcent, is ſteep. There the baths 
are brought into inns and private houſes, by mea 
of pipes, which are about 60 in all. There are alſo 
public baths. in the middle of the town, Trig 
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fpring which riſes in the ftreet, where the poor 
bathe gratis, but they are expoſed quite naked to 
all that paſs by. All the baths are hot, and one to 
ſo great a degree as to ſcald the hand; and they are 
impregnated. with e deal of ſulphur, with ſome 
allum and nitre. hey are uſeful for drinking as 
well as bathing; and are ſaid to cure all diſeaſes 
from a cold cauſe, head-achs, vertigos, &c. They 
ſtrengthen the ſenſes, cure diſeaſes of the breaſt and 
— aſthmas, and obſtructions. They are pe- 
culiarly excellent for women's diſeaſes. Long. 7, 
25, E. Lat. 47, 49, N. 
BADENOCH, in Latin Badenacha, a large diſ- 
trict of the North Highlands, belonging to the ſhire 
of Inverneſs, in Scotland. It is bounded by the 
laſt on the north, by Murray on the eaſt, by Athol 
on the ſouth, and by Lochaber on the weſt. Its 
length 49 miles, and its breadth 22. In it is no 
lace of conſequence, except the yu near the 
ort; which laſt was taken and demoliſhed by the 
rebels in the year 1745. This is a cold, and 
moſtly mountainous country, and the ſoil not very 
fertile. It abounds with deer and other game. 
Badenoch is almoſt divided into two parts by the 
river Spey, which is hers a conſiderable water; 
though its ſource in ons of the mountains of Athol 
is very ſmall, and comes tumbling down in filver 
threads from the ſteep brow of a mountain. 
BADENWELLLER, the chief town of the lower 
marquiſate of Baden, in Suabia, in Germany, ly- 
ing d. of the Briſgaw. It has ſeveral hot baths; 
but they are not reckoned to be of ſuch virtue as 
thoſe of the city of Baden, The waters are both 
drank and bathed in. It is ſituated about a league 
from the Rhine, 15 miles from Baſil en the S. and 
the ſame from Brilac on the N. in lat. 47, 40, N. 


Long. 7, 30, E. F 
5401 an ancient town of Bætica, on the Anas; 
now ſuppoſed to be Badajoz, on the Guadiana.“ 
BADIS, a fortreſs of Livonia ; now ſubject to 
Ruſſia, Buſching calls it Padis, and fays it was 
anciently a caſtle and convent ; but at preſent is 
only a gentleinan's ſeat. It lies 25 miles W. of 
Revel. Lat. 50, 15, N. Long. 23, 10, E. 
BADLESMERE a village, Z miles from Can- 
_— with a fair on September 9. - | 
BADMINGTON, a village in Wiltſhire, where 
ae nine caves ranged in a row, but of different 
dimenſions ; the leaft of them 4 feet wide, ſome 9g 
dun Tong; two long flones being ſet up for the 
ſides, and the top being covered with broad ſtones. 
Spears, pieces of armour, &c. have been frequently 
ing out of theſe caves, which gives ground to ſup- 
pole that they were the tombs of ſome ancient war- 
riors, Romans, Saxons, or Danes. | 
BADMINTON, a place in Glouceſterſhire, 
noted for cylindrical and ſp 


| pherical ſtones, almoſt as 
large as cannon balls, found in its fields. At Bad- 
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minton Magna is a noble ſeat of the duke of Neau- 
fort, the completeſt in the kingdom. There is alſo 
a charity ſchool. 

BADSTED, a conſiderable fiſhing place in Scho- 
nen, on a bay of the N. Sea, where a market is 
kept ; it has the appearance of a ſmall city, and for- 
merly had the priviliges of one. 

B/ATICA, (now ANDALUSI1A) the ſecond pro- 
vince of ancient Hiſpania Ulterior, or Further Spain, 
was ſo called from the river Bztis, fince Tarteſ- 
— and now, in Arabic, Guadalqui ver, or the Great 

iver. | . 

_ BATIS. See BzTrca and Boris. Strabo 
fays, that this river Betis, which runs through 
Bætica, formerly emptied itſelf into the ſea, at two 
different places; but one of them has been ſince 
ſtopped up. 

BATULA, or BzTvuLo, anciently a town neat 
the preſent Barcelona, in Catalonia, Spain, memo- 
rable for the filver-mines near it, which vaſtly ſup- 
plied Aſdrubal with treaſure before his march to- 
wards the Pyrennees, in order to beſiege Placentia; 
&. This mine was faid to be fo very rich, that 
the Carthaginians (when they had poſſeſſion of it) 
extracted out of it eyery day 25,000 drachms (about 
3,125, ounces) of filyer. Polybius tells us, that 


Aletes, the diſcoverer of it, was deified by the an- 


cient Spaniards after his death, for the ſervice he 


thereby did his country. Ariſtotle: and Peſidonius. 


intimate that Spain, in the moſt early ages, abounded 


with ſilver; inſomuch, that the Phcenicians exported 


vaſt quantities. of that metal from thence, which 
— purchaſed for oil and other trifles ; nay, the 
firſt author aſſures us, the Pheœnicians, by this 
means, had not only immenfe quantities of plate, 
but that even the very anchors of their ſhips were 
made of filver. es 
BATURIA. See BzT1icaA. 
BAEZA, anciently Vatia, a ci 


of Jaen, a ſub- 
diviſion of Andaluſia, in Spain. 


t is a pretty con- 


ſiderable town, fituated on a hill upon the Guadal- 


uivir; and it has a ſmall univerſity, which was 
unded in the your I 533 with-the ſee of a biſhop. 
E. ot Granada, in Lat, 37, 40, N. 


BAEZA, the capital of the government of Quixos, 
belonging to Quito and Pers in — — 
though long the reſidence of the governors, ſtill 
remains very ſmall. But now it has declined ex- 
tremely,. conſiſting only of 8 or 9 thatched houſes, 
with about 20 inhabitants of all ages. It is an- 
nexed to the pariſh of Papallacta, where the prieſt | 
refides,. as does the governor of late at Archidona. 

BAF WEN, one of the principal inland lakes of 
dudermannia, in Sweden Proper. It contains about 
100 iſlands. enn 

BAFFIN's Bay, a gulf of North-America, corn- 
municating with Davis's ſtreights. It lies to the- 


Af 


r 8 
north of this laſt, and of Nerthi Main, or Jamez's 
iland. It takes its name from one Baffin, an En- 
gliſhman, who diſcovered it in the year 1622, as he 
was attempting a north-weſt paſſage into the Pacific 


or t South Sea. It runs from Cape Farewell, 
in el 


ſt Greenland. At the extremity of it, which 
is beyond Lat. 78, N. is Sir Thomas Smith's bay, 
the furtheſt part hitherto known, where are the 
_ largeſt whales. The whole extends from between 
the parallels of Lat. 60, and nearly 80, N. 
BAFFO, a conſiderable town in the iſland of 
Cyprus, with a fort built near ancient Paphos, of 
which there remain conſiderable; ruins, particularly 
ſome broken columns, which probably belonged to 
the temple of Venus. Long. 32, 30, E. Lat. 34, 


BAG A, anciently Berguſia, a ſmall place of Ca- 


talonia, in Spain. It is ſituated between high moun- 


tains, on the river Llobregat. | 
_ BAGADAMER, or BAG AM EDR, a province of 
the kingdom of Abyflinia, in Africa. It is ſaid to 
receive its name from the great number of ſheep 
bred in ĩit; Meder ſignifying land ot earth, and Bag 
a ſheep. Its length is eſtimated about 60 leagues, 
and its breadth 20: but formerly it was much more 
extenſive; ſeveral of its provinces having been diſ- 
membered from it, and joined to that of Tigre. A 
at part of it, eſpecially towards the eaſt, is inha- 
ited by wandering Gallas and Caftres. 


- BAGBOR WEST, a village in Somerſetſhire, 


6 miles N. of Taunton; with a fair on May 12, for 
Cattle of all forts. | | 
BAG DAD, a celebrated city of Aſia, in Irak 


12 ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the Tigris, in 


Long. 43, 52, E. Lat. 33, 21, N. By many authors 
this cit 9” very improperly called Babylon. The 
latter- ſtood on the Euphrates, at a conſiderable 
diſtance. | — 
his city, for many years the capital of the Sa- 
racen empire, was founded by the caliph Al Manſur, 
the ſecond ef the houſe of Al Abbas, after an at- 
- tempt by the Rawandians to aſſaſſinate him. 
The reaſons aſſigned by the Arabian hiſtorians 
for building the city of Bagdad are, that the above- 
mentioned attempt to aſſaſſinate the caliph had diſ- 
ſted him at his Arabian ſubjects in general, and 
t the ſpot where Bagdad ſtood was at a conſide- 
rable diſtance from the city of Cufa particularly; 
the inhabitants of which were remarkable for their 
treachery and jncouſtancy, of which Al Manſur 
himſelf had felt feveral inſtances. Beſides, the 
people of Irak, who had always continued faithful 
to him, repreſented, that by building his capital 
near the confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
it would be in a great meaſure ſecured from the in- 
ſults and attacks of thoſe who ſhould have an in- 
clination to diſpute the Caliphat with him; and 
that by being ſituated as it were in the middle of 
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part of the city ſoon afterwards built on the eaſtern 
banks of the Tigris, received the name of the Camp, 


| perb and magnificent palace both in the eaſtern and 


the materials of Al Madayen, the ancient metropo- 
that the removal of them to Bagdad would be at- 


* himſelf to have it faid that he could not finiſh his 


his deſign, and erected the city of Bagdad moſt 


not much extend his dominions by conqueſt, " 


| 
1 
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the tract comprehending the diſtricts of Baſral. 
Cufa, Waſet, Mawſel Pax. Swada, at no great dil. 
tance from thoſe cities, it would be plentifully ſup. 
plied with proviſions by means of the aforeſad 
rivers. 

- Concerning the origin of the name Bagdad, there 
are various accounts, which, being equally uncer. 
tain and trifling, merit no attention. The ff 
city that 11. this name was ſituated on the 
weſtern bank of the Tigris, ' whence Al Manſur 
diſpatched his ſon Al Mohdi, with a body of Ms. 
flem troops, to the oppoſite bank. Here the your 
prince took poſt, and fortified the place on which 
he had encamped with a wall, in order to cover his 
troops, as well as the workmen employed by his 
father on the other ſide of the river, from the in. 


curſions of the Perſians, who ſeemed to have talen 


umbrage at the erection of a new metropolis ſo 
near the frontiers of their dominions. Hence that 


or Fortreſs, of Al Mohdi. The caliph had a fu- 
weſtern parts of the town. The eaſtern palace was 
ſurrounded on the land- ſide by a ſemicircular wall 
that had 6 gates; the principal of which ſeems to 
have been called the gate of prefects, whoſe en- 
trance was generally kiſſed by the princes and am- 
bafſadors that came to the caliph's court. The 
weſtern part of the city was entirely round, with 
the caliph's palace in the center, and having the 
great moſque annexed to it. The eaſtern part con- 
ſted of an interior and exterior town, each of 
which was ſurrounded by a' wall, For ſome time 
the building of-the city went but lowly on, * 
to a ſcarcity of materials for building; for whi 
reaſon the caliph was ſometimes inclined to remove 


lis of the Perſian empire. But, upon trial, be 
found the ſtones to be of ſuch, an immenſe 6ze, 


tended with great difficulty and expence; beſides, 
he — vant þ that it would be a reflection upon 


metropolis without deſtroying ſuch a pile of build 
ing as perhaps could not be parallelled in the whole 
world; for which reaſons he at length gave off! 


probably out of the ruins of the ancient cities 
Seleucia and Cteſiphon, putting an end to his un- 
dertaking in the 149th year of the Hegira, or 4 
years after the city was begun. | 

In the 15oth year of the Hegira the celebrated 
caliph Harun Alraſhid aſcended the throne. 1h" 
was one of the beft and wiſeſt princes that ever ſat 
on the throne of Bagdad. He was alſo extreme! 
fortunate in all his undertakings, though be 
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. . the 
— io moſt flouriſhing ſtate, though, by the 
independency of the Moſlems in Spain, who had 
formerly ſet up a caliph of the houſe of. Oman, 
his territories were not quite ſo extenſive as thoſe of 
ſama of his predeceſſors. He poſſeſſed the provinces 
of Syria, Paleſtine, Arabia, Perſia, Armenia, Nato- 
lia, Media or Aderbijan, Babylonia, Aſſyria, Sindia, 
Sijiſtan, Khoraſan, Tabreſtan, Jorjan, Zableſtan or 
Sableſtan, Mawaralnahr or Great Bukharia, Egypt, 
Libya, Mauritania, &c. fo that his empire was by 
far the moſt powerful of any in the world, and ex- 
tended farther -than the Roman empire had ever 


In the 186th year of the Hegira, beginning Jan. 


10, 802, the caliph divided the government of his ex- 
tenſive dominions-among his 3 ſons in the follow- 
ing manner: To Al Amin, the eldeſt, he aſſigned 
the provinces of Syria, Irack, the 3 Arabias, Me- 
ſopotamia, Aſſyria, Media, Paleſtine, Egypt, and all 
that part of Africa extending from the confines of 
Egypt and Ethiopia to the Straits of Gibraltar, with 
the dignity of Caliph ; to Al Mamun, the ſecond, he 


aſſigned Perſia, Kerman, the Indies, Khoraſan, La- 


breſtan, Cableſtan, and Zableſtan, together with the 
vaſt province of Mawaralnahr ; and to his third 
fon, Al Kaſem, he gave Armenia, Natolia, Jorjan, 
Georgia, Circaſſia, and all the Moſlem territories 


bordering upon the Euxine ſea. As to the order of 


ſucceſhon, Al Amin was to aſcend the throne im- 
mediately after his father's deceaſe ; after him Al 
Mamun ; and then Al Kaſem, whom he had ſur- 


named Al Mutaman. Al Mamun conſpired againſt 


Al Amin; and, beſieging him in Bagdad, deſtroyed 
great part of the city wv he took it. 

In the 256th year of the Hegira, beginning Sep- 
tember 2, $18, — were 4 independent powers in 
the Maſlem dotminions, beſides the houſe of Om- 
ae in Spain, viz. the African Moflems or 
Aglabites, who had for a lon 
dently; Ahmed in Syria and Egypt; Al Leit in 
Khoraſan; and Al Habib in Arabia and Irak. 

In the 295th year of the Hegira, after a reign of 
about 6 years and a half, died Al Moctaſi, the laſt 
of the caliphs who made_any figure by their war- 
like exploits, His ſucceſſors, Al Moktader, Al 
Kaher, and Al Radi, were ſo diſtreſſed by the Kar- 
matians and numberleſs uſurpers who were every 
day ſtarting up, that by the 325th year of the He- 
fen they had nothing left but the city of Bagdad. 

the 324th year of the Hegira, commencing No- 
vember 30, 935, the Caliph Al Radi, finding him- 
ſelf diſtreſſed on all ſides by uſurpers, and having a 
vizir of no capacity, inſtituted a new office ſuperior 
to chat of vizir, which he intitled Emir Al Onira, 
or Commandant of Commandants. This great of- 
ficer was truſted with the management of all mili- 
Un affairs, and had the entire management of the 
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time acted indepen- 
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Moſlem empire may be ſaid to have g finances in a much more abſolute and unlimited 


my than any of the caliph's vizirs ever had, 
Nay, he officiated for the caliph in the great moſque 
at Bagdad, and had his name mentioned in the pub- 
lic prayers throughout the kingdom. In ſhort, the 
caliph was ſo much under the power of this officer, 
that he could not apply a ſingle dinar to his ow: 
uſe without the leave of the emir Al Omra. Ia the 
year 325 the Moſlem empire, once fo great and 
powerful, was ſhared among the following uſurpers: 
The cities of Waſet, Baſra, and Cufs with the 
reſt of the Arabian Irak, were conſidered as the 
property of the emir Al Omra, though they had, 
been in the beginning of the year ſeized upon by a 
rebel called Al Baridz, who could not be driven out, 
of them, The country of Fars, Farſeſtan, oft 
Perſia properly fo called, was poſſeſſed by Ama- 
do'ddwala Ali Ebn Buiya, who reſided in the city 
of Shiraz. Part of the tract denominated Al Je- 
bal, together with Perſian Irak, which is the moun- 
tainous part of Perſia and the country of the an- 
cient Parthians, obeyed Rucno'ddawlaw, the hroe, 
ther of Amado'ddwala, who reſided at Iſpahan. 
The other part of that country was vollefſed by 
Waſhmakin the Deylamite. Diyar Rabia, Diyar 
Becr, Diyar Modar, and the city of Al Mawſel, or 
Moſul, acknowledged for their ſovereign 4 pace. of 
princes called Hamdanites. Egypt and Syria no, 
longer obeyed the caliphs, but Mahomet Ebn Taj, 
who had formerly been appointed governor of theſe 
provinces. Africa and Spain had long been inde- 
pendent. Sicily and Crete were governed by 
princes of their own, The provinces of Khora- 
fan and Mawaralnahr were under the-dominion of 
Al Nafr Ebn Ahmed, of the dynaſty of the Sam- 
manians. The provinces of - Tabreſtan, Jorjan, 
or Georgiana, and Mazanderan, had kings of the 
firſt dynaſty of the Deylamites. The province of 
Kerman was occupied 5 ' Abu Ali Mahomet Ebn 
Eylia Al Sammani, who had made himſelf maſter 
by it a ſhort time bef>re. And, laſtly, the provire 
ces of Yamama and Bahrein, including the diſtrict. 
of Hajr were in the poſſeſſion of Abu Thaher the. 
Karmatian. | 
Thus the Caliphs were deprived of all their do- 
minions, and reduced to the rank of ſovereign 
pontiffs ; in which light, though they continued tor 
ſome time to be regarded by the neighbouring 
rinces, yet their power never. arrived to an 
height. n this low ſtate the caliphs continued till 
the year of the Hegira 656, commencing January 
8th, 1258. This year was rendered remarkable by 
the taking of Bagdad by Hulaku the Mogul or 
Tartar ; who likewiſe aboliſhed the caliphat, put- 


ting the reigning *.* Al Moſtaſem Billah, to a 


mol} cruel death. eſe diabolical conquerors, af- . 
ter they bad taken the city, maſſacred, according to 


cuſtom, a vaſt number of the inhabitants; and, - 


4T after 
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after they had plundered it, ſet jt on fire. The g 


ſpoil they took from thence was prodigioully great, 


agdad being then looked upon as the firſt city in 


the world. | 0 
Bagdad remained in the hands of the Tartars or 
Moguls to the year. of the Hegira 795, of Chriſt 
4 292, when it was taken by Tamerlane from ſultan 
Ane! Ebn Weis; who being incapable of mak in 
inſt Tamerlane's numerous forces, foun 
bimſelf obliged to ſend all his baggage over the 
Tigris, and abandon his capital to the conqueror. 
He was, however, hotly purſued by his enemy's 
. ments to the plain of Karbella, where ſeveral 
'{rirmiſhes happened, and a conſiderable number of 
men were loſt on beth ſides. Notwithſtanding this 
diſaſter, he found means to eſcape the fury of his 
purſuers, took refuge in the territories of the Greek 
emperor, and afterwards repoſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Eity of Bagdad. There he remained till the year 
of the Hegira 803, when the city was taken a ſe- 
cond time by Tamerlane ; who nevertheleſs reſtored 
it to him, and he continued ſovereign of the place 
till driven from thenee by Miran Shah. Still, how- 
ever, he found means to return; but in the 815th 
EN x of the Hegira was finally expelled by Kara 
Yoſef the Turkman. The — of Kara 
Yuſef continued maſters of Bagdad till the year of 
the Hegira 875, of Chriſt 140, when they were 
' * driven out by Uſun Caſſun. The family of this 
prince continued till the year of the Hegira 914, of 


head 


our Lord 1508, when Shah Iſhmae}, ſurnamed Sufi. - 


or Sofi, the firſt prince of the royal family reigning 
in Iran or Perſia, till the dethroning of the late Shah 
Hoſein, made himſelf maſter of it. From that 
time to this Bagdad has continued to be a bone of 
contention between the Turks and Perſians. It 
was taken by Soliman, ſurnamed the Magnificent, 
and retaken by Shah Abbas the Great, king of Per- 
ſia: but being at laſt beſieged by Amurath or Mo- 
rad IV. with a formidable army, it was finally 
obliged | | 

which time the Perſians have never been able to 
make themſelves maſters of it for any length of 


ö time. - / . : 
It is now two miles long, one broad, and five in - 


circumference. The walls are built with brick, 
covered with earth, and ſtrengthened with large 
towers like baſtions, The ditches are broad, and 
5 or 6 fathom deep. There are 4 gates, 3 on the 
land fide, and one towards the river, which is 
_ paſſed over by a bridge of boats,. that are placed at 
the diſtance of a boat's length from each other; the 
number of them is about 40. The caſtle is within 
the city, near one of the gates, on the N. fide of 
' the tewn, and is built with fine white free-ſtone, 
but now looks as if it were covered with earth. It 
is ſeated partly Yoon the river, and is furrounded by 
- a fingle wall, It has likewiſe ſmall towers, on 


to ſurrender to him in the year 1638 ; ſince. 
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| litia and yet Bagdad would be but 
if great numbers did not reſort thither on account 


not but that part of Irak Ara 


bitants; Neſtorians, Armenians, and 
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which cannon are placed. The ditch is narrow 
and about two or three fathom deep. On the W 
fide of the river is an open town, which may he 
entered at any time of the night as well as in the 


day. This is called by ſome the ſuburhs of Bag. 
dad; the houſes of which are miſerably built, 3 


are alſo thoſe in the city itſelf, for they are but ons 
ſtory high, and — * raiſed with earth. Aj 
the buildings that are good are owing to the Perſians, 
Some of the moſques are tolerably handſome, with 
large domes, covered with painted tiles ; and there 
are bazars in the ſtreets, covered on the top, which 
are full of ſhops, where the- merchants carry on 


| their trade. There are ten'caravanſeras, or public 


inns, only two of which are commodious. 
The Turks have a garriſon here of 10,000 men, 


| Which are doubled in time of war, with about 200 


There are likewiſe 12,000 mi. 
thinly peopled 


ieces of cannon. 


of its trade; for. which reaſon the Armenians and 


; Jews take up near half the city. Some part of the 


the air is here intolerablychot; and then the 


inhahitants lie on the tops of their houſes, which 


are terraſſed, in the night. The winter is ſo mild, 
that the peaſants plough the land in December; at 


| which time there are narciſſuſſes, hyacinths, Vo- 


lets, &c. in full lower. There are very few trees 
or ſhrubs hereabouts, except liquorice, which is in 
great _— Nor'is there cultivated land about 

agdad ſufhcient to 1 with proviſions; 
ö i, that lies between 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, formerly calle 
Meſopotamia, is fruitful enough, but it wants a 


| ſufficient number of inhabitants; and if it were 


not for the rivers, by which all ſorts of neceſſiries 
are brought-to their doors, they would often be ia 
a ſtarving condition. | USES 

The Mahometan women are v richly dreſſed, 
and wear bracelets on their arms, and jewels in 
their ears. The Arabian women have the partition 
between their noſtrils bored, wherein they wear 
rings. Not far from this city there are ſprings of 


' paptha, which they burn there inſtead of candles. 


There are three ſorts of Chriſtians among the inha- 
acobites, 
The firſt have a church; the two laſt perform their 
devotion at a chapel about a mile from Bagdad. 
Beſides the Jews that live in the city, there ar 
many that come out of devotion, every year, to 
viſit the tomb of the prophet Ezekiel, which they 
believe to be about 30 miles from this place. This 
likewiſe is in the road for the caravans that come 
out of Perſia in pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The place is under the government of a baſha, 


or viher, who hath only 700 ſoldiers under bim, 


the reſt being under their reſpective agas; but all 
of them ſo very Iicentious, and apt to mutiny, * 
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the officers dare ſcarcely puniſh them. This obliges  BAGEMDER, or Bacamenzr, a kingdom of 
the grand ſignior to keep a great many Chriſtians Abifhnia, in Africa. It lies S. and S. W. o Tigra, 
in pay for the defence of the town and country having that of Angot on the E. that of Amhara on 
about it. have moreover another ſort of ( the S. and thoſe of Goyama and Dambea on the W. 
cavalry, which they ſtile Ginguliler, i. e. Men of Its greateſt extent is from. E. to W. and in ſome 
Courage, which are about 3000, ſome in Bagdad, parts yery rocky and mountainous, eſpecially to- 
and others in the neighbouring towns and villages ; wards the E. where live a part of the Agametians, 
and theſe are likewiſe commanded by an aga of their as alſo of the Cafftes, a people wandering through 
own. Another aga is appointed to keep the keys , moſt of Africa. * 
of the city and bridge, who hath 200 janizaries BAGEMDER, the capital of the preceding, is 
under him- As to the civil government, it is en- ſeated in a delightful plain on the banks of the river 
tirely in the hands of a cadi, who acts as judge, Bachilo, and bears the title of a royal town; be- 
preſident, mufti, &c. and hath a tefterdar, or cauſe the viceroy of Tigra receives a freſh crown 
treaſurer, under him, who collects the grand ſig- there, additional to that he had before; but is in 
all other reſpects inconſiderable. : 


nior's revenue. 
BAGLIO, a ſmall place of the Baſilicate, a pro- 


In 1 on the 19th of january the plague 
une Red itfelf in the ſuburbs o ad, (near vince of Naples, in the Lower Diviſion of Italy. 
. This is the ſeat of the provincial court: ; 


the ruins of the ancient Babylon); and ſoon after 
in the city itſelf. It made ſuch havock in the 
months of February, March, and April, that of 

,000 inhaditants, only a quarter part were left 
alive, The inhabitants of the 1 towns 
of Hela, Iman-Aly, Iman-Huſſein, and Iman- 
Mouſſa, were entirely ſwept away. Several tra- 
vellers, who paſſed by thoſe places in April, found 


( 
. 
; 
; 
' 
i 
ö 
ö 
# BAGNAGAR, the capital of Golconda, iu the 
3. Hither Peninſula of India, in Aſia, formerly the 
reſidence of the kings of Golconda; but both it 
9 and the whole province is ſubje& to the mogul. It 
J is ſituated on the Nerva, with a bridge over it, and 
in a plain furrounded with hillocks, at a little diſ- 
$ tance, which renders the air healthy. The Engliſh 
all the houſes deſerted, and nothing but dead car- $ and Dutch have factories here only for the fake of 
caſes left... Some pilgrims from lman-Aly, and ſome the diamonds, The city and ſuburbs are upwards 
Jewiſh farpilies who eſcaped from ad, carried Y of three, miles (Thevenot ſays ſeven) in length. 
the contagzon to 3 2 joy eo y —— are yew Rac of 7 ay as alſo 
the end of March, the-Chriſtians ranks ſhut 0 jews, enians, and Greeks, the moſt expett - 
themſelves up to prevent infection, which the Turks Q cutters of diamonds, and beſt judges of their Conde 
neglecting, 8000 of them periſhed in one quarter & In this city is a magnificent reſervoir, with foun- 
alone of the city, from the 15th to the 25th of F tains, round which is a colonade ſupported by arches, * 
April, Of 500 domeſtics of the governor's, one I affording an agreeable coolneſs in the hotteſt ſeafon. - 
rs only _ with _ * city — f —— — _ noo F => oy George, _ as * 
100,000 1 ants, of whom 80,000 peri 0 . Lat. 16, 30, N. Long. 77, . 
5000 fled to the Perſian Gulf, about the — num- 0 BAGNAILA, a — ſeat wes . the 
ber eſcaped the inſectien, and 10,000 arrived at ducal houſe of Lantin. It is ſituated two miles 
Aleppo, The number of Chriſtians who perithed from · V iterbo, a city of St. Peter's patrimon „ and 
amounted to 374, 34 of which were of the Roman q Eccleſiaſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion of Italy. 
communion y more than 4000 Jews, 3 idolaters, & BAGNIALUK, or Bax1aLucka, in Latin : 
and all the reſt were Turks. The heat of the J Banialucum, a good fortreſs of Boſnia, in Turkiſh 
month of May ſtopped the infection, and the 10th of  -Illyrium, in Europe. It is firuated near the con- 
77 
forth to ſeck proviſions), the eonſul of France, two deglerbeg, and the principal place of a ſangiac, 
cocleſiaſtics, and one Carmelite, died in the firſt- containing all the weſtern part of Boſnia; and has 
mentioned place: and in Bagdad the ſieur Perault, Q a good citadel. The Turks took it in 1527 ; and 
yo n and two pre ; — it a _ was 9 between _ and the 
miſhionaries. tholic Armenian prieſt, who { rmans, who were beke it in t ear 1 : 
„ de wess wo, though he J It lies 3 — * Splat to the N. E. i | 
on the fick the whole time. The ſeveral 4 44, 10, N. ng. 18, 15, E. | 
tribes of Arabians, - who encamp on the borders of ö NAR. - * ARA, a ſmall place of 
; the Further Calabria, in Naples, and Lower Divi- 
F 


| — a Italy. It gives title of duke to the houſe of 
Ruffo. | | 
 BAGNAREA, in Latin Balmeoregium, a finall -. 
and ill-peopled town of Orvietano, in the Eccles. | 
i ical 


the river Chatel Arabe, as far as the ſea, and to 
the port of the Gulf, likewiſe ſuffered prodigiouſly: 
Kerim -Khan, regent of Perſia, having laced a 
line of troops on the frontiers of that kingdom, 
preſerved that country from the infection. 


— . — —— 
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aſtical State, in Italy. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
lies between Orvietato on the N. and Montefiaſcone 
on the S. about 6 miles from each. 


BAGNASCO, a ſmall place of Aſti, in the prin- 


eipality of Piemont, and upper diviſion of Italy: 
but under a diſtinct juriſdiction. 
BACH N ERES, a town of Bigorre, in Gaſcony, 
and goverument of this laſt name and Guyenne, 
in France; in Latin Vicus Aqlttenſis, or Aquæ Bi- 
gerronum. It is ſituated in the valley of Campan, 
on the river Adout; and famous for its mineral 
. cprings, which were known to the Romans. Salaig- 
nac has given a deſcription of them. Here are co d 


zs well as warm mineral waters; and they are re- 


| ſorted to in ſpring and autumn. Bagneres lies four 
- leagues above Tarbe. | 
- » BAGNI, a duchy of Val di Mazara, in the king- 
dom of Sicily, and lower diviſion of Italy. 


BAGNOLAS, anciently Aquz Votonis; a ſmall 


ace of Catalonia, in Spain. 

BAGNOLO, a ſmall place of Cremaſco, a pro- 
vince belonging to Venice, in the upper diviſion 
of Italy. 8 | 


BAGNOLO, a ſmall piace of the Further Prin- 


cipate, belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in 
Lower Italy. | 1 
BAGNOLS, or BAiGNOLs, a ſmall town, be- 
longing to the dioceſe of Mae, im Lower Langue- 
doc, and government of this laſt name, in France. 


It ſtands on a rock, cloſe by the river Ceſe; and 


the prince of Conti is proprietor of it. Here is 
a priory, and convent. - . 
BAGORARA. See BAC NARA. er 
BAGRADA, BAOGRA DAS, or BAORADA, once 
the moſt famous river of Africa Propria, on the 
bauks of which Regulus, in the firſt Punic war, 
Een with his battering engines a ſerpent 120 feet 
long, whoſe ſkin and jaw-bones were preſerved in 
Rome till the Numantine war. Ibis river now is 
no more than a large pond, or anti-harbour, to 
Forto Farina. . | 
BAGSHOT, formerly Holy Hull, and fthe 
Jordſhip of our kings, who had. a houſe here, with 
a park. It is a place in Surrey, extending from 
Egham to Farnham for near 18 miles, and noted for 
good inns in the road between Staines and Hartley- 
row. Bagſhot-heath is a barren deſart for many 
miles, with nothing but furze and whorts upon it ; 
in ſome incloſures lately made, it produces good 
corn and graſa, and plantations of trees. The ſoil 


is capable of improvement. It is to be obſerved, 


that though the Bagſhot mutton be ſo much valued, 
it · is called ſo as being only killed by the butchers 
there; and the ſheep. are fed upon Hampſhire- 
downs. On its borders are ſeveral. elegant feats of 
noblemen, &c. . 

BAG VON, in Latin Bagyona, a conſiderable 
ton of Aranes juriſdiction, in that called the di- 
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cilian territory; belonging to Tranſylvania, ig li 


kingdom of Hungary. It is ſituated cloſe by the 
river Maros. | 
BAHAMA-ISLANDS, called alſo the Luci 
Iſlands, the eaſtermoſt of alt the Antilles or Cari. 
bees, lying in the Atlantic ocean, ſtretching fron 
W. between the 21ft and 28th deg. of x, 
Lat. and between 72 and 81 degrees of W. Long 
They are very numerous; but only 12 are patticy. 
larly noticed by geographers, becauſe the dangers 
attending the navigation among them are ſo great 
that many of them have ſcarce ever been vifite by 
Europeans. | 
- It was upon one of theſe to which he gave the 
name of St. Salvadore, that Columbus firi landed, 
when he diſcovered America. Banzoni, one of the 
firſt navigators, ſays, that the ſailor, - who on this 
occaſion firſt diſcovered land, and called out that le 
ſaw a fire, was denied the reward promiſed to the 
firſt diſcoverer, under a pretence*that the ſame hal 
been diſcovered by Columbus two hours before: 
and that for this veaſon the ſailor afterwards went 
into Africa, and turned Mahometan. 
Columbus, perceivipg that this iſland was but 
ſmall, and the inhabitants: poor, immediately {et 
tail in queſt of richer countries, and the Baham- 
iſlands. were afterwards totally neglected by the 
Spaniards. ' In 1667, one captain Say le, an Engliſh: 
man, was forced upon the iſland of St Salvador, 
now Providence, by ſtreſs of weather: and, upon 
his return to England, made fo favourable a report 


of the Bahama iſlands in general to his employer, 


the proprietors of Carolina, that 6 of them ob- 
tained a grant for the ifland of Providence, and the 
Bahama fande in general, between the Latitude of 
22 and 27 degrees. The names of their firſt pro- 
33 were, George duke of Albemarle, Willam 

ord Craven, Sir George Carteret, John Lom 
Berkeley, Anthony Lord - Aſhley, and Sir Peter 
Colliton. But though this was the. firſt legal ſet- 
tlement that had been made of theſe iſlands, they 
had long before (particularly the iſland of Provi- 
dence) been a ſhelter for pirates, and other diſot- 
derly people, who lived either by plundering the 
wrecks of ſhips, or ſupply ing with ſpirits, &c. the 
ſhips that happened to touch there. 

In 1672, captain Sayle paid another viſit to Pro- 
vidence iſland; and on his return made the govem- 
ment ſo ſenſible of the advantages that ä — 
to England from the poſſeſſion of the Bahama- land 
in general, that they reſolved to ſend thither a g- 
vernor and ſome ſettlers; and the firſt governo 


ſent thither was one Mr. Chillingworth, a gentle 
man of capacity and character. By this time the 
natives of the Bahamas had been either butcherel 


or carried off by the Spaniards or pirates; and Mr, 
Chillingworth, on his arrival, found he had a vet 
unruly ſet.of men to deal with. England * 
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that time over-run with diſſolute people of both 
ſexes; who, embracing the encouragement given 
by government, ſhipped themſelves off for Provi- 
dence in great numbers ; and theſe meeting with 
the pirates and coaſters- already ſettled there, the 
whole formed ſo ungovernable a colony, that Mr. 
Chillingworth, in endeavouring to reclaim them, 
was himſelf forced off to Jamaica, and an unre- 
ſtrained anarchy enſued among the ſettlers. Theſe 
diſorders continued for ſome years; neither the 

vernment nor the proprietors thinking it worth 
while to be at the expence of checking them. At 
laſt one Mr. Clarke accepted of a proprietory com- 
miſſion to be governor ; but the Spaniards, who had 
all along fomented the diſorders, no ſooner under- 
ſtood that the Engliſh intended to reſettle the iſland, 
than they invaded it, deſtroyed all the ſtock, and 
burnt the houſes of the inhabitants. It is even ſaid, 
that, having carried off the governor in chains, they 
afterwards cruelly put him to death. 

After this depopulation, the iſland of Providence, 


and all the other Bahamas, were abandoned; the 


liſh removing to Carolina and other American 
ettlements. At the time this diſaſter happened, the 
principal town of the iſland, ſince called Naſſau, con- 
liſted of 150, houſes. The vaſt conſequence of the 
ſituation of theſe iſlands, however, eſpecially in time 
of war, prompted a great number of people to come 
thither again, both from England and the continent 
of America, By the year 1690, New Providence 
is populous that the proprietors thought 
fit to appoint ene Cadwallader Jones to be their 
or; and he according!y arrived there on the 

19th of June that year, : 


According to all accounts, this governor Jones 


was of a very rough arbitrary diſpoſition ; and as 
the people he was ſent to govern retained pretty 
much the ſpirit of their predeceſſors, it was no 
wonder that there were frequent quarrels between 
them, Ar laſt Jones, being inipeached of high 
treaſon by one Bulkley, was thrown into priſon, 
where he lay for ſome time; but afterwards was 
releaſed, and Bulkley impriſoned. However, the 
proprietors finding it would be highly improper to 
continue Jones in his government, removed him, 
and appointed one Trott to ſuccesd him. Under 
vernor Trott the town of Naſſau recovered its 
er ſize; its houſes amounting to 160; and 
having a fort for its protection, on which were 
mounted 28 guns, befides demiculverins. 
In 1697 the proprietors, with the conſent of king 
William, appointed Nicholas Webb, eſq. to the 
government of the Bahama iſlands; and, in this 
gentleman's time, New Providence enjoyed a ſtate 


of tolerable tranquility, and was reckoned to contain 


about 400 negroes.. One Mr. Lightfoot, who was 


afterwards 
work on New. Providence, 


for which the ſoil was 
Vol. I,—-No. 18. 2. 


vernor, endeavoured to ſet up a ſugar- 
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extremely proper: but the means taken by a good 
— or the improvement of this perverſe co- 


ony, proved the very means of weakening it: for 
the pirates, finding now no longer any harbour in 
the Bahama - iſlands, no longer ſpent their money 


there; and the inhabitants being at the ſame time 


reſtrained from the cruel practice of plundering 


wrecks, grew poor and diſcontented. Perpetual al- 


tercations now happening between them and their 


governors, their differences were by the lords pro- 


prietors generally referred to the government 
South-Carolina ; which equally diſcontented the go» 
vernor and people, both complaining that they were 


treated only as a dependent province of that colony. 
In this untoward ſituation matters continued till 


the year 1700, when one Elias Hafket was pro- 


moted to the government of the Bahama-iſlands. 


But he was ſcarcely ſettled when the inhabitants 
put him in irons, and ſent him off the iſland, 


chooſing by their own authority Ellis Lightfoot, 
On this occaſion the pro- ' 


elq. to ſucceed him. 
prietors ſhewed no reſentment, and Lightfoot re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the government till 1703. 
At that time the diſſentions which prevailed at New 


Providence, encouraged the French and Spaniards 


to make a deſcent upon it from Petit Guaves. The 


iſland was then completely ruined ; the town of 


Naſſau was burnt, the fort diſmantled, its guns 
nailed up, and the governor, with half the n 


mies took very little concern about them, and they 
retired to the woods till the danger was over. Re- 


turning from thence, and finding the iſland entirely 


ruined, they found means to remove themſelves to 
other ſettlements. So little care did the proprietors 
take All this time of the affairs of New Providence 
that they did not know the cataſtrophe that 
had befallen them; nayy they even named one Bireh 
to ſuperſede Lightfoot; but when he came thither 
he found the ifland entirely abandoned, fo he was 
obliged to return. 

After this the Bahama · iſlands became once more 
the reſidence of pirates and free-booters of all kinds, 
and of all nations, eſpecially the Engliſh and Iriſh, 
who committed more depredations on the Britiſh ' 
trade than both the French and Spaniards. At 


; laſt, upon an addreſs of the Houſe of Lords, king 


George I. gave orders for fortifying and ſettling 
the iſland of Providence, and expelling theſe robs ' 
bers. The plan was committed to captain Woods 
Rogers, a celebrated navigator; who, in the year 
1718, ſailed as governor of Providence, with a force 


+ ſufficient to reduce the pirates. Before his arrival, 


overnor Bennet, of Bermudas, had ſent a floop to 
— requiring the pirates to ſurrender them- 


egroes, 
carried off, As to the white inhabitants, their ene- - 


ſelves, by which they were entitled to a late pro- 


clamation of pardon. 


40 accegted 


About 1 50 of the pirates, 
among whom were feyeral of their captains, gladly 


# 
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of this ſummons, and ſurrendered them - 
ſelves. Upon the arrival of captain Rogers at this 
ifland, in 1718, he found about 300 men capable of 
bearing arms; many of whom had been pirates 
themſelves, and none of them under any apprehen- 
ſions from that wicked fraternity; but all of them 
determined in the moſt reſolute manner to defend 
themſelves againſt the French and Spaniards; which, 
by the aſſiſtance of 100 regulars the captain had 
brought with him, they were very ſoon enabled 
to do. | 
The firſt meaſure of Rogers's government was 
to. read his Majeſty's commiſſion to himſelf in pre- 
ſence: of all the inhabitants of the ifland; after 
which he admitted to the benefit of the proclama- 
tion about 200 of the remaining pirates that ſur- 
rendered. themſelves. In ſettling his council, he 
_ "nominated 6 adventurers who attended him from 
England; and had the fortune to meet alſo 
with 6 inhabitants of the iſland, who pretended 
they had never been pirates, upon which he ad- 
mitted them likewiſe. He himſelf had been ap- 
pointed captain of the independent company that 
came with him from England; and the judge of the 
admiralty, the collector of cuſtoms, the chief juſtice, 
the ſcretary, the regiſter, the proyoſt-marſhal, and 
officers, had all their commiſſions from England. 
Under his government the colony. throve ſo. well, 
that in a. ſhort time the number of white people 
amounted to 1500; and ſo ſenſible was govern- 
ment of his . ſervices, that when he returned to 
England in 1921 to ſolicit ſome ſupplies, he re- 
ceived- a new commiſhon as governor, and had a 
falary of 4ool: a- year ſettled upon him. Captain 
| Rogers indeed had intereſted himſelf fo much in 
the affairs of his colony, that he greatly hurt his 
own circumſtances ; for the Spaniards having twice 
attacked the Bahama-iſlands with 2000 men, Mr. 


Rogers defeated them without having any _ | 
on 


from the other colonies, except what he eng 
perſonal credit. 


his own 
three years after his return to his 


vernment ; 


and fince that time nothing remarkable has hap- 


pened to theſe iſlands, only that the colonies on 
them have ſtill continued to thrive. 

The number of the Bahama-iſlands is very con- 
ſiderable, and amounts to ſeveral hundreds, which 


hardly emerge out of an immenſe ſea-bank; but, 


excepting about 15, are in general very low and 
narrow * others, for — fe are only 
ſmall rocks, or little ſpots of land, even with the 
Pater's 1 
name to the whole Archipelago, is Great 

in the Northern bank, called the Little Bank of 
Bahama, whoſe ſituation is E. and W. and about 
20 leagues from the coaſt of Florida. At a little 
diſtance to the eaſt is Lucayoneque, of near the 
ſame fize, whoſe" ſituation is N. and 8. To the 


He died within two or 


The principal, which has 2 its 


. 
; un! 
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. mulattoes, , &c. 


8 
north of both is that of Lucayo, which has only 
half their dimenſions, but whoſe name has been 
given to the whole range: its ſituation is E. 
and W. 

A channel of 8 or 10 leagues ſeparates the Little 
Bank from the Great Bank of Bahama, in which iz 
the iſland of Providence, with the great iſland of 
Alabaſter, or Eleuthera, which has Harbour Iſland 
on the North cape. The iſles of Andros are on the 
8. W. of Providence, which take up a ſpace 30 
leagues long, and 5 broad. Towards the 8. E. are 
Stocking, Exuma, and Y uma or Long Iſland, The 
iſle of Guanahani, the firſt land diſcovered in Ame. 
rica by Columbus, now called Cat's-iſland, lies E. 
- — Great Bank, and ſeparates from it by Exuma 
ound. x 

The climate of theſe iſlands is very temperate, 
the land in general fruitful, and the air very healthy. 
Their greateſt diſadvantage is the want of water, 
and being ſituated amongſt innumerable ſhoals and 
rocks, in a tempeſtuous ſea full of currents, that 


_ renders them inacceſſible to great ſhips. There are 


only three that are inhabited, Providence, Eleuthera, 
and Harbour Iſland. On the coaſt is found am- 
bergris, and the inhabitants catch great quantities 
of green turtle. Theſe iflands alſo produce a great 
variety of dying-woods, lignum-vitæ, and maho- 
gany. The exports in 1769 amounted to above 
oool. and, in 1770, there were entered inwards $1 
ſloops or ſhips, and, 84 cleared outwards. Between 
Long Iſland and St. Domingo are ſprinkled many 
ited iſlands. FT fk 

In theſe iſlands are 2 pariſhes, viz. , 1, Pariſh of 
of Chriſt-Church, comprehending the iſland of New 
Providence, in which is the town of Naſſau, the 
capital, and the only port of entry, except at Turks 
Ilands. 2. St. John's pariſh, comprehending Har- 
bour Iſland and Eleuthera. - 

The number of inhabitants are computed as fol- 
lows: in New-Providence about 600 whites, 300 
negroes, . mulattoes, &c. free, and about 1300 ditto 
ſlaves. In Harbour Iſland, 340 whites, 130 negroes, 
Eleuthera, 460 whites, 230 ne- 
groes, mulattoes, &c. Cat's-Iſland, 6 families. Ex- 
uma, only 2 families. Turks Hands, about 500 
men in the falt-ſeaſon, but at other times about 


half that number; the others return to Bermuda. 


On the north of Bahama and Lucayonequa, lies 
the t Bahamian bank of ſand, which extends 
itſelf northward, up to the 27 deg. or 30 min. and 
is ſurrounded with rocks. which 1s 


the great ſandy bank lies on the north of the ifle of 


Cuba, and is terminated by the Lon Iſland on the 
N. E. by the ſtrait of Exuma, and the ifland 

Cigatco, and on the north by that of Providence; 
beſides this old canal, there is another called the 
Strait of Bahama, between the coaſt of Florida and 
the Lucayonequa. This is ane of the moſt info 
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tous currents northwards of any in thoſe ſeas, 
The Spaniſh ſhips are forced to wait an opportu- 


nity to paſs this ſtrait, which is about 16 leagues 
in breadth, and its length, from the Cape of Flori- 


da, northwards, 45 ; which ſhews of what impor- 
tance the Bahama lands are to —— 
BAHAMA, the chief of the Babama-iflands, in 
the Weſt-Indies, about 20 leagues from the coaſt 
of Florida, and about 10- weſt from the ifland of 
Lucayo, from which theſe iflands are alſo called 
Lucaya iſlands. It is about 28 leagues long and 
broad. It is very fruitful, the air ſerene, water- 
ed with multitudes of ſprings and brooks: It pro- 
duced great quantities of ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, and 
red-wood, which were all deſtroyed by the Spa- 
niards. Its chief produce now is Indian wheat, 
fowls, and a particular kind of rabbits; they have 
other proviſions from Carolina. Their chief com- 


merce is aſſiſting with proviſions ſhips which are 


driven in here by boiſterous winds. This is fitu- 
ated on the ſand-bank called the Little Bahama 
Bank, which extends itſelf northward 60 miles. 
The Strait of Bahama, or Gulph of Florida, lies 
between the coaſt of Florida and this iſland. The 
Spaniſh ſhips are obliged to wait an opportunity to 
— this Strat CER Havanna homeward ; and 
the ſtrait is 16 leugues broad and 45 long. 
- BAHAREN, or BAHAREIN, a province in Ara- 
bia Feelix ; is ſo called from the Arabic, Baharaim, 
which there ſigniſies 2 ſeas, viz. of Oman or Ara- 
bie, and Fars' or Perſie Gulph. The deſcription 
which Abulfeda gives us of this country is as fol- 
lows: Bahrain, in the country of Naged or Nagd, 
is very fertile in dates, and extends itfelf as far as 
the Perſie Gulph. It hath a good many towns and 
villages belonging to it; but the capital is called 
Haggiar and Hadgra, which is alſo called Baharain. 
JHAREN-ISL AND, an iſland in the Perſian 
fag. under the juriſdiction of Perſia, betwixt 
ora and the iſle of Geron or Ormus, about 60 
leagues from each, near the Arabian coaſts, over- 
zgainſt the harbour of Katifa. Long. 50, E. Lat. 
20. This iſland abounds in water, but it is brack- 
ith, the beſt of all being found in ponds or pools 
in Nanyah, in the midſt of the iſland ; next to 
which that taken out of the ſea is moſt in eſteem, 
which is thus rmed : There are ſeveral 
iprings of freſh water ariſing in the bottom of the 
ſea, at 3 fathom and a half deep, Expert divers 
go early in the morning in boats, about 3 muſket- 
thots from thore, and dive to the bottom of the ſea, 
fill their earthen or leathern veſſels with the water 
that iſſues from the ſprings, and ſo come up again 
and return to ſhore : this they do with great dex- 
terity and nimbleneſs. Theſe ſprings are ſuppoſed 
to have been formerly on the ſhore, not far from 
the ſea-fide, which ſince that time have been ſwal- 
loned up by inundations occaſioned by earth · 
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akes, This iſſe is very fertile, abounding in 
ruits of all ſorts, but eſpecially dates. But all the 


rice (which together with the dates is the general 
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the ancients, ſuppoſed t 
which 1 jay) the fiſh riſes every morning to 


food of the inhabitants) is from the Indies tran- 
{ported to Or mus, and from thence into this iſland, 
which is famous throughout the Indies by reaſon 
of the pearl-fiſhery here, whence the king of Per- 
ſia draws a vaſt revenue yearly ; which may be 


gathered from hence, that after this iſland was 


tallen into the hands of one Bardadin, he promiſed 
to pay a yearly tribute of 40,000 ſerafs. Beſides 
this, the pearl trade here produced yearly 500,000" 
ducats in ready money, not to reckon 100,000 du- 
cats more ſhared between the Perſian governbr 
and the other officers. For there was a great re- 
ſort-of merchants from all parts of the world to 
buy pearls and tranſport them to the Indies and 
other countries, the beſt and moſt perfect pearls 
in the world being found near this iſland of Baha- 
ren and the ifle of Gionfar or Giolfar, which both 
in bigneſs and roundneſs far exceed thoſe found 


near the other iſlands of Latif, Laſen, Barechator, 


&c, c. As to this eſteemed production of nature, 
the manner of taking them, &c. may the reader 
be pleaſed to accept what follows. Pearl is a hard, 
white, ſhining body, uſually roundiſh, found in a 
ſhell-fiſh reſembling an oyſter, and ranked in the 
number of gems or precious ſtones, "The forma- 


tion of them has puzzled both ancient and moderu 


naturaliſts; and has given occaſion tb ſeveral extra- 
vagant hypotheſes. - 72 Solinus, and others of 
m formed of the dew, 


the ſurface of the water, and opens its ſhell to im- 
bibe. But this is manifeſtly falſe, the pearl-oyfters 
owing faſt to the rocks, and never riſing to the 
jurface. Others will have pearls to be the eggs of 
the fiſhes that produce' them ; but this does not 
conſiſt with the phenomena; for they are found 
through the whole ſubſtance of the oyſter, in the 
heart, the coat that covers it, the ſtomach, and in 
general in all the fleſhy and muſculous parts: fo 
that there is no reaſon at all to think that pearls 
ſhould be in oyſters what and ſpawn are in 
fowls and fiſhes. This indeed may be ſaid, that as 
in a hen there is a multitude of little eggs in form 
of ſeed, ſome whereof grow and ripen whilſt the 
reſt continue nearly in the ſame ſtate; ſo in each 
oyſter one pearl is uſually found larger than the 
reſt, and which ripens faſter than the others; and 
ſometimes this grows fo large as to hinder the oy- 
ſter from ſhutting, in which caſes the fiſh rots and 
dies. In the Memoirs of the French Academy, M. 
Reamur hath a very curious piece on the forma- 
tion both of ſhells and pearls; where he obſerves, 
that pearls ars formed like ſtones in other animals, 
as thoſe of the bladder, kidneys, &c. and that they 
are apparently the effects of a diſeaſe in the fiſh, 
deriving 
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deriving their origin from a juice extravaſated out 
of ſome broken veſſels, and detained and fixed 
among the membranes. To evince the poſſibility 
of this, he ſhews that the ſhells of ſea-fiſhes, as 
well as thoſe of ſnails, &c. are wholly formed of a 
glutinous ſtony matter oozing out of the body of 
the animal; and therefore it is no wonder that ſuch 
animals as have veſſels containing a ſufficient quan- 
- "tity of ſtony matter to build and extend a ſhell 
ſhould happen to overflow, and burſt forth in any 
cavity of the body, or among the membranes. To 
confirm this ſyſtem, he obſerves that the inner ſur- 
face of the common pearl muſcle is of a mother- 
of. pearl colour in one part, and reddiſh in another; 
and the-pearls found in this fiſh are likewiſe of two 
colours, exactly correſponding with thoſe of the 
ſhell ; which ſhews, that in the ſame place wherein 
the tranſpiration of a certain juice had formed a 
coat, or layer of ſhell, of a certain colour, the veſ- 
ſels which conveyed that juice being broke, a little 
maſs or collection of it is formed; and, hardening, 
becomes a pearl of the ſame colour with that part 
of the ſhell to which it correſponds. The perfec- 
tion of pearls, whether round, in form of pears or 
\ olives, or irregular, conſiſts chiefly in the luſtre or 
clearneſs of 4 colour, which is called the water. 
ence in the value of pearls. That mentioned 
by Tavernier, in the hands of an emperor of Per- 
ſia, in 1633, was bought of an Arab for 32,000 to- 
mans; which, at gl. gs. the toman, amounts to 
110,400). fterling.) The white ones are .moſt 


eſteemed in Europe; but ſome of the Indians and 


Arabs prefer thoſe which border on the yellow. 
Some are of a lead-colour, other blackiſh ; but all 
are liable to change in wearing, eſpecially the white 

ones, which turn yellow in 40 or 50 years time, 

and are of little value. Pearls have this advantage 
over precious ſtones dug out of the rocks, that the 
latter owe their luſtre to the induſtry of men, but 
the former are born with that beautiful water which 
gives them their value: they are found perfectly 
poliſhed in the abyſſes of the ſea, and nature has 

t the laſt hand to them ere they are ſeparated 

rom their mother. It is to be obſerved, that what 
we call mother- of · pearl is not the ſhell of the pearl- 
oyſter, but of another fiſh of the oyſter kind, cal- 
led Auris Marina, or the Naker. | 
this ſhell is very ſmooth and poliſhed, and of the 

* whiteneſs and water of pearl itſelf, together with a 
delightful mixture of red, blue, and green; and 
its outſide has the ſame luſtre after the firſt leaves 
have been cleared off by aqua-fortis and the lapi- 
dary's wheel. Wens of pearl are certain excreſ- 
cences in form of half-pearls, ſometimes found in 
the bottoms of the pearl-ſhells, which Japidaries 
have the ſkill to ſaw off and join together, and 


_ .. uſe them in ſeveral works of jewelling. As to the 
Tr 3 a 


(The ſize, as well as the water, makes a great dif- 


The inſide of 


vided with one or'two divers, who perform 


_ aſhes, he ſometimes makes the water muddy; not. 


' - 


* 
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fiſhery on the coaſts of this iſland of Baharen, there 
are two ſeaſons for it, the firſt in March and April; 
the ſecond in Auguſt and September: and durin 
theſe ſeaſons there appear hereabout ſome hundreds 
of fiſhermen's barks. Each of theſe barks is E 

eats 


that are almoſt incredible. When the barks have 
caſt anchor, which they commonly do in about ; 
tathom water, the diver binds a heavy ſtone under 
his body, which is to ſerve him as ballaſt, to pre. 
vent his being driven away with the motion of the 
ſea, and to enable him to walk more ſteadily, Be. 
ſides this, he ties another ſtone to one foot, which 
makes him ſink to the bottom in a moment ; and 
he carries down with him a large net in manner of 
a ſack, which, is tied to his neck by a cord, whereof 
one end is tied to the fide of the veſſel. This ſack 
is for the reception of the oyſters gathered from 
the rocks, and the rope is to pull up the diver when 
the bag is full, or he wants to take breath. To 
prevent his hands from being wounded by the rocks 
or ſhells, he wears leathern mittens. Thus equip- 
ped, he precipitates himſelf to the bottom, where 
he makes the beſt uſe of his time, When he finds 
it neceſſary, he gives the rope a pull, and, holding 
faſt by both hands, the people in the bark draw 
him up, and unload him of his fiſh ; which are 
ſometimes. 500 oyſters, ſometimes not above 50. 
The beſt divers will keep under water for half an 
hour, and few of them leſs than a quarter ; and 
this yiolent exerciſe 2 many hours 
without intermiſſion, water is uſually very 
clear, ſo that the diver can eaſily ſee, what he is 
about: but, to prevent his being teen by ravenons 
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withſtanding which, theſe divers now and then fall in 
a prey to the monſters of the deep; and of all pe. pre 
rils attending them, this is one of the greateſt and fil 
moſt uſual. The barks unload their oyſters on the anc 
ſhore, and lay them in a great number of 1ittle fiſt 
pits, dug 4 or 5 feet ſquare, raiſing - heaps offand bo; 
over them the height ef a man; which at a di- of | 
tance look like an army ranged in battle. In this 1 
condition they are left till the rain, wind, and fun den, 
bave obliged 4 to open, which ſoon hills them | 
the fleſh rots and dries, and the-pearls, thus diſen- for 
gaged, tumble into the pit upon taking out the reck 
oyſters. The pits being cleared of the groſſer filth, biſhe 
the ſand is ſeveral times ſifted to ſeparate the pearls; 2 8 
but, notwithſtanding, they loſe many. When ! our. 
pearls are dried and ſiſted, they are paſſed through perly 
a ſieve according to their ſizes, and the ſmalleſt af Pp 
ſold for the ſeed of pearls, and the reſt by auction tric 
to the higheſt bidder. Th 
BAHLINGEN, a town in a diſtrict of the fame alu 
name on the ſmall river Eyach, between the upp** ne 
and lower county of Hohenburg, and the count) _- e 
of Zollern, in the duchy of Wurtemburg. * * 


B K 


of ial ſu 
EA, 8 be berg ip of Schalkſburg, whoſe 


has long ſince lain in ruins, It was told with 
_ 2 by count Frederick of Zollern 
to count Eberhard of Wurtemburg. The town in 
1607 and 1724 was nearly deſtroyed by fire. Near 
it is a medicinal ſpring. . 
BAHN, or BAN EN, a ſmall town, containing a 
voſtſhip, in Hinther Pomerania, Pruſſia. It was 
built by Barnim J. in 1239; and in 589 and 1595 
the town ſuffered greatly by fires. N 
BAHURIM, mentioned in the ſecond Book of 
Samyel, chap, iii. 16. by which it appears it was 
near the mount of Olives, within the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. | | 
BAHUS, or Bous, in Latin Præfectura Bahu- 
fiz, a ſuhdiviſion of Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. 
It takes is name from a caſtle. ſo called, and is de- 
rived from the Norwegian word bay, i. e, large; and 
bus, that is, a houſe, It is alſo called Wike. It 
has the Weſt ſea on one fide, but is bounded on the 
other by Weſt Gothic Thalland or Dal : it begins 
near Swineſund, and extends itſelf as far as Gotha- 
elbe. It is about 21 miles long, and between and 
broad. The country in general is level and fruit- 
|. It has fine corn- fields, meadows, foreſt, in- 
land lakes, and freſh-water ſtreams. Among the 
rocks on the coaſt are ſalt-works, where ſalt is made 
from the ſea-water, Near Uddewalla is a very ugh 
mountain, moſtly conſiſting of a ſort of muſſel- 
ſhells, which are burnt to a lime. In many places 
one meets with large caverns in the mountains, 
which look like chambers, and are called mountain 
or giant caves, ere are ſeveral lakes and rivers; 
among the latter is Gotha-cYf, which divides itſelf 
into two branches, the weſtern belonging to this 
prefecture and Quiſtrom : both theſe have a ſalmon- 
hſhery. The inhabitants ſubſiſt by agriculture 
and N of cattle; but eſpccially by their 
fiſheries. They alſo trade in beams, maſts, deal- 


ons, tar, lime, cattle, tallow, hides, and all kinds 


This country in ancient times belonged to Swe- 


den, to which it was alſo ceded by Deamark, by. 
the peace of Roſchild, concluded in the year 1658: 


for which reaſon it is here inſerted, though it be 
reckoned a part of Norway. Its clergy are in the 
biſhopric of Gottenburg, It is ſubdivided into 
the S. part, called Binnenland, which conſiſts of 
four inland diſtricts; and into the N. part, pro- 


perly ſtiled Wike; and this again into Sunnar and 
Nor-wik 


diſtricts. 

The caſtle of Bahus, from which the whole pre- 
ture is called, lies cloſe before the towri ef the 
"me name, in Latin Bahuſium. It is a well-built 
and excellent fortreſs ſtanding on a rock, which 
15 N the Gotha- elbe; and within it is 


29 18. 


conſiſting in general of nine inland 


rintendancy, and belonged g 
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a fine ſpring. In 1448, king Chriſtian L. built both 
the walls and houſes of ſtone, which before had 
been only of wood, By the above · mentioned treaty 
of Roſchild, it was ſurrendered to the Swedes. - In 
1678, the Danes attempted to take it, but without 
ſucceſs. It lies near the Skagerack, 20 miles N. 
. from Gottenburg. And Dahlberg has a view 
of it * his Suecia. Lat. 58, 20, N. Long. 7, 
10, E. 
BAJA, BAVYIAH, or BEOIA, a town of the 
kingdom of Tunis in Africa, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Vacca of Saluſt, and Oppidum Vaggenſe of 
Pliny, It was formerly, and {till continues to be, 
a place of great trade, and the chief market of the 
kingdom for corn, of which the adjacent tertitories 
produce ſuch abundance that they can ſupply more 
than the whole kingdom with it ; and the I uneſians 
ſay, that if there was in the kingdom ſuch, another 
town as this for plenty of corn, it would become as 
cheap as ſand. Here is alſo a great annual fair, to 
which the moſt diſtant Arabian tribes reſort with 
their families and flocks. Notwithſtanding all this, 
however, the inhabitants are very poor, and great 
part of the land about the town remains unculti- 
vated, through the cruel exactions of the govern- 
ment, and the frequent incurſions of the Arabs, 
who are very powerful in theſe parts. The town 
ſtands on the declivity of a hill on the road to Con- 
ſtantina, about 10 leagues from the northern coaſt, 
and 36 ſouth-weſt from Tunis; and hath the con- 
venience of being well watered. On the higheſt 
part is a citadel that commands the whole place; 
but is now of no great ſt h. The walls were 
raiſed out of the ruins of the ancient Vacca, and 
have ſome ancient inſcriptions. ; 

BAJA, a well-inhabited town belonging to the 
county of Bats, in the circle on this fide the Das 
nube, and Lower Hungary. It is ſituated on the 
Danube, in a fruitful country, and the barons of 
Vajay are proprietors of it, 45 miles N. W. of Hf- 

Lat. 46; 40, N. Long. 7 59, E. Of 
the ſame name is alſo a town in Walachia, on this 


ide the Aluta, belonging to Turky in Europe. 


See BAT. 
BAJADOR, a cape on, the W. coaſt of Africa, 


to the ſouthward of the Canaries, Lat. 27, 10, N 


Long, I 3 10, W. : 0 
BALE, or Baja, a town of Terra de Lavoro, 
on the coaſt, 12 miles W. of Naples, in Lower 
Italy. It was famous for its hot-baths, and where 
perſons of quality among the Romans had ſeats, to 
which they reſorted in the cold months, and in 
ſpring. Near it was the delightful bay of the ſame 
name, in form of a creſcent, where ſhips might 
ride in ſafety. And in its neighbourhood are the 
ruins of the palaces ſaid to have belonged to Cæſar, 
Pompey, Cicero, &c. alſo Nero's elegant palace, &c. 
About a mile from Baiz is the little ſpot called the 
4X Elyſian 


: 


Gulbo-burg. 


6 
F 
” * mh 


| Elyſian feld ; but at preſent it has little to recom- 


mend it. Lat. 41, 6, N. Long. 1 5, E 
BAIBY-BURG, a large town of Weſtmannia, 

in Sweden Proper. It is encompaſſed with a wall, 

and is ſituated on the river Kila, and oppoſite to 


BAIGO a diſtrict of Lower Navarre, in 
the government of this laſt name and Bern, in 
rance. . a | 
BAIKAL, - an inland lake of | Aſiatic Ruſſia, 
which the people dwelling about it call the Holy 
fea, lying between 52 and 53 „ e N. lat. It is 
aid to be 5oo werſts in length from W. to E. but 
from N. to S. in a direct line between 20 and 30 in 
breadth, and in ſome parts only 15 werſts. It is 
f encompaſſed all round with high mountains. It 
begins to freeze towards Chriſtmas, and the froſt 
goes off again towards the firſt day of May. When 
at is froze over, pgople travel on it in the road to 
China. From this time to September it is ſaid that 
a a ſhipfeldom comes to any misfortune upon it: but 
in the month of September the winds are ſaid to be 
violent; whereby many unfortunate accidents. are 


occaſioned; againſt which, however, the inhabi- | 


tants fancy that they are ſecure, from their calling 
the lake a ſea. In the parts about the river Barguſin 


it throws up vaſt quantities of bitumen, or moun- 


tain tar, as it is called, which the inhabitants burn 
in lamps. Round it alfo are ſulphureous ſprings. 
ts very ſweet water appears green at a diſtance, 
and it is ſo clear that one may fee ſeveral fathoms 
depth into it. Here are found great numbers of 
large ſturgeon and pikes; alſo black ſea-dogs, but 
none ſpeckled, In it are likewiſe ſeveral iſlands : 
and round the lake not only ſables, but civets, are 
to be met with. - $3 
_. BAILLEUL, a town of France, in the earld 
of Flanders, formerly very ſtrong, but now with- 
It has been 


deut any fortifications. 
burnt + and contains -now only about 
Soo houſes. E. long. 2, N. lat. 40, 35. 


4 
BAIMOTZ, a vi of Neutra county, in 


the circle on this ſide the Danube, and Lower Hun- 


gary. It contains 91 large villages or boroughs : 
As mn pr Seng, 

BAIMOTZ, which is a caſtle charmingly ſitu- 
ated upon a mountain. Near it is.a middling town 
of the ſame name, upon the river Nitra, and in it 
1s a priory of the order of St. Anthony: and here 
is alſo a well ordered warm- bath. | 


BAINS, (Le fort de), a fortreſs belonging to 


the bailiwic of Perpignan and county of Rouſſillon, 
in the government of the latter name, in France. 
It is ſituated upon a mountain, at the foot of 
which runs the Tec, and conſiſts principally of 
four regular baſtions. In 1670, Lewis XIV. cauſed 


theſe to be built. Under it lies the ſmall village of 


ſeveral times 
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of 


the 


plain in Syria, but abounding with ſuch high hill 


banks of the Wey, near its junction with the Der- 


tober 10, and Monday after 


garian Illyria; but at preſent are hardly any remains 


couhtry. 


1 
Bains, which takes its name from the good warn 
baths that are in it. 1 

BAKA-B ANA, Poco Axs, or BUK Avrre 
a royal free mine- town of Bath diſtrict and county 
ont, in the circle on this fide the Danube, f 
Lower Hungary. It had formerly gold and ſilver 
mines; but at preſent it ſubſiſts by huſbandry, lu 
the year 1664 it was plundered and burnt down by 
urks. : 

BAKAN, a large and handſome town of Aſa in 
the Eaſt Indies, in the kingdom of Ava. E. long, 
98, o. N. lat. 19, 35. 

BAKAR, a kingdom in India, the chief city of v 
whictfis called Bikaner. Ganges borders it on the 
E. and the province of Delli MW. 

BAK AR (Baumgarten tells us) is a very ſpacious 


as ſeem to be made with hands, on which are caſtles 
ſeated, The ſtory goes, that here Noah built his 
ark; and they ſhew the place where (as they pre- 
tend) he was buried, being upon a hill, and of very 
curious workmanſhip, Travelling over this plain 
towards the E. one may ſee a great many monu- 
ments of antiquity, among which one ſtone of pro- 
digious magnitude, reſembling for bigneſs a tower 
or hill; near to which are three pillars, not unlike 
thoſe in St. Mark's Place, in Venice. Not far from 
hence is the caſtle Baldach, whence they ſay was 
Baldach the Shuite, of whom we read in the book 
of Job. The rows of pillars in this caſtle are admi- 
rable, being ſtones of a huge bigneſs. The build- 
ing was Sigh and ſtately, but moſtly gone to ruin; 
yet even what is left ſhews it wag great and noble. 
BAKEWELL, the beſt town of the N, W, fide 
of the Peak of Derbyſhire. It is ſituated on the 
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went. From certain altars dug up near Haddon- 
houſe,” it is ſuppoſed to have heen a Roman town, 
Though large, it contains only one pariſh, but has 
ſeven chapels of eaſe, -and is exempt from epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction. Its fairs are on Eaſter-Monday, 
Whitſun-Monday, Auguſt 13, Monday after Oc- 
ba 22, for cat- 

tle and horſes. | 
BAKMONOSTRA, or BaxosTR a, ancient!y 
the ſeat of the biſhop of Sirmi, in the bannat af 
Sclavonia, and kingdom of the latter name, in Hun- 


of its former magnificence to be ſeen. ; 
BAKOW, or Bu ATZKOW, a town of Walach\, 
on the further ſide of the river Aluta, in Euro. 
pean Turky. It ſtands in a pleaſant and fruitful 
Here 2 biſhop reſides. 0; 
BATSCHISARAl, a town ſituated on the penn. 
ſula of Crim Tartary, in_ European Turky, 
cloſe by the ſea. It is the reſidence of the chan. 
and an open town, between two mountains, 1 
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ſerve it inftead of walls, The inhabitants areTartars, 


Armenians, Greeks, and Jews; the houſes are here 
the beſt in all the country. The chan's palace is a 
Jarge, irtegular, but commodious. ſtructure. In 
the year 1736 the town was taken by the Ruſſians, 
BAKU, a town ſituated on the W. part of Schir- 
wan, a province of Perſia in Aſia, upon the Caſ- 
ian ſea; to which laſt it ſometimes gives its name. 
t is fortified, and has a good harbour. The Ruſ- 
ſians took it — Har late troubles, and Shah 
Nadir yielded it to them. | 
 BALA, a town of Merionethſhire, in North- 


Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs 


on May 14, and July: 20, for ſheep, horned cattle 
and horſes, It conſiſts of only a _ ſtreet, and 
is ſeated on a flat near Pemble-meer, the Welch 
called Lhin Tegid, which is four miles in length, 
and three in breadth, and abounds with a fiſh called 
2 guinard, reſembling a ſalmon in ſhape, and its 
tale is like a trout, Erbe river Dee runs through 
this lake, and is noted for ſalmon. It is 36 miles 
S. W. by W. of Holywell, and 184 N. W. of Lon- 
don. Long. 3, 35, E. Lat. 52, 45, N. 
BALACHNA, a circle of the Niſchneinowgorod 
government in European Ruſſia. To it belongs a 
town of the ſame. name, which is very long, but 
meanly built, on the Wolga. It is famous for its 
rich ſalt-ſprings, from which upwards of 50 falt 
pans or pits may be conſtantly fed and employed. 
BALAGANSK0Ol, an oſtrog or paliſadoed place 
in the circle of Irkutzk, and province of the latter 
name, in Siberia, Aſiatic Ruſſia. It is ſituated on 
the Angora, is of an earlier date and more conſi- 


derable than Irkutzk, but has only two pieces of . 


braſs cannon for its defence. Contiguous to it are 
about 60 houſes, moſtly good ones, inhabited by 
lome trading people, who are well to live. | 
BALAGATE, a provinee of the mogul empire, 
andthelargeſt of the three thit compoſe the kingdom 
of Dekkan. It has Kandiſh and Barar to the N. 
Tellinga to the E. Baglana with part of Guzerat to 
the W. and VIſiapur to the 8. It is a fruitful and 
pleaſant country, abounding with cotton and ſugar. 
Here they have ſheep without homs; but ſo ſtrong, 
that when bridled and ſaddled they will carry boys 
of ten years of age. Its preſent capital is Auren- 
d, but formerly was Dowlet Abad ; and from 
latter the whole province is ſometimes. called 
Dowlet-Abad. . 5 | 
BALAGATE - MOUNTAINS, a chain of 
mountains, which divides the coaſt of Malabar 
from that of Coromandel, running almoſt the whole 
length of the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges. 
ne parts of them are covered with fine red earth, 
which is blown by the ſtrong weſt winds as far as 
the iſland of Ceylon; and when the rays of the ſun 
ae reflected from theſe mountains, they ſeem to be 


Mon fue. They make ſurpriſing alterations in the 
Fi Hoh 
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ſeaſons; for, on the north - ſide of cape Comorin, 
it is winter jn May, June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, in which months it is ſummer on the ſouth- 
ſide of the cape; on one fide there are continual 
tempeſts, thunder and lightning, while the other 
enjoys a conſtant ſerenity. When black clouds are 
gathered about the mountains, they are followed 
by ſudden rain, which cauſes the overflowing of 
the rivers, and choaks them up with ſand, inſo- 


/ 


much that they are unnavigable for ſome time af- 


terwards. The buildings and clothes of the inha- 
bitants are ſcarce ſufficient to defend them from the. 
weather. They live upon rice, milk, roots, and 
herbs, with very little meat: they have likewiſe 2 
_ of r. res but are e given to 2 
neſs ; nor do they import foreign vices, for th 
never travel 4 * * 40 
BAL AGNA, or BALANIA, the moſt fruitful 
diſtrict of all Corſica; it lies in the N. E. part of 
the iſland, and in Upper Italy. It can bring 4000 
men into the field: and compreheuds the b 
ſmall diſtricts; namely, Oſtricone, Aregno, Guil- 
ſani, Andre, Olmi, and Pino. I it is t 
Calvi. | 
BALAGNIA, a town in the province of Little 
Novogorod, in Ruffia, on the Wolga, 7 miles N. 


town of 


of Niſe. Long. 45, 5, E. Lat. 50, 36, 


BALAGUER, formerly Ballegorium and Bala- 
erium, a walled town of Catalonia, in Spain. It 
is ſituated on the river Segre,. with a ſtone- bridge 
over it, at the foot of à high mountain, and in a 
very fruitful country. It contains 800 families, has 
one pariſh, three monaſteries, and a nunnery ; and 
was taken, in 1411, by Ferdinand of Aragon, after 
a long ſiege. It lies 15 miles N. E. of Lerida. 
Lat. 41, 30, N. Long. o, 1, E. | * 
- BALAKLAWA, a fortreſs and harhour near a 
cape on the S. W. fide of the peninſula of Crim 
Tartary, in European. Turky. It belongs to the 
Ottoman Porte. TR ? . 
BALALCAZAR, a town of Spaniſh Eſtrema- 
dura, on the confines of Andaluſia. | 
BALAMBUAN, or PADAMBUAN, a ftrong - 
town of Aſia, in the Indies, on the eaſt end of the 
ifland of Java, and capital of a territory of the 


| ſame name. Long. 115, 30, E. Lat. 7; 50, S. 


BALANTES, a negro nation of Melli, a pros 
vince of Negro-land, in Africa. Thejr country is 


10 or 12 leagues in length. They have no corre- --, 


ſpondence with the other negroes their neighbours, 
nor intermarry with them: and though they fome- 
times go into their neighbours country, yet they 
ſuffer none to come into theirs. ' They form a kind 
of common-wealth, governed by a council of the 
oldeſt men in each diſtrict. ey are very cou-, 
rageous, and great robbers, but are not flaves to one 
another. eir weapons are haſſagays, arrows, 


and ſabres. In their attack on che P e 


barks, 


' 
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nlans, aud 


N 
barks, when. they, ſucceed, they kill all the Whites 
without mercy, and the fell 
change for oxen. The Portugueſe, being induced 


82 the general opinion of gold mines being in 


the conqueſt of it, ac- 


. 2 raw e e den 
cording ere in July 1695: but, it being 
en 8 ſeaſon, the Balantss attacked them 

"briſkly that the Portugueſe were entirely routed, 
and obliged to retire, leaving moſt of their allied 
negroes, and the beſt part of their arms and ammu- 
nition, behind them. | * 
BALARUC, a large 3 or burgh, on Lake 

ont 


hau, in the dioceſe of ier, in Lower 
anguedoc, and government of that name, in 


rance. In its neighbourhood. are warm baths, in 
the water of which. is little or no ſulphur, as Aſtrue 


afirms, but * ens ſome ſalt. 2 nw _ 
8 common Ing-water in the, i 
not ſo hot as to boil eggs: yet when. thoſe are 
ut into a dry veſſel, and hung over it, they are 
a "=p about the ſame number of days as when 
ed under. a hen. The water laded out of the 
rings retaing its heat at leaſt for 8 boure, is longer 


in boilling upon the fire than common water, and 


does not make ſuch. a ſtrong ebulition. Hence it 


ev its heat does not ariſe from a ſub- 
terraneous firs, but from an inteſtine. fermentation 


of its particles. This water is-uſed for drink ing and 
bathing, with very ſalutary effe 8 
Al or Bi aszwponr,alarge burgh 


county of Weiſſenburgh, a 


Y. re the biſhop of Walachia reſides, | 
. BALASORE, or BrLLESsORE, formerly Ballas 
pur, a place of Bengal, on the N. W. part of the 
ba) oP this name in the Eaſt-Indies, in Aſia; ſub- 
5 
dune N anges, e IN a pflot. 
nes A Alec S. W. * Hucgley ; and the Eu- 
ih, Dutch, and French, have their reſpective 
F "ries. hete, which indeed were the capital ones 
before the navigation of. the Huegley river was im- 
proved; but now of. little accoupt. The town is 
miles from ſea by land, but 20 by its river. The 


neghhouring country is admirably fruitful, pro- 


_ rice, wheat, doll, callayances, ſeveral ſorts 
pulſe, apnis; cummin, coriander, and caraway 


manufactures are of cotton, and of the herba, which 
is. the rind ok a tree. Here are rich Moors, Ba- 
ians, and Gentiles. The town trades pretty much 
ith the Maldive-ilands ; which having no rice or 
er: grain af their own, are ſupplied with what 
Want; and, in return, they bring cowries and 
cayar far the ſervice of the. ſhipping : theſe ride 3 
oves from the town in a road ſecured by cape 
Almeiras from the: ſouth. wind. At the mouth of 


negroes. they. fell or e. 


Walsh in, the 
bdivifon of Taugt in the kingdom of 
: | 
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ſenſtein, in Lower 
river Moſi | 


| Lat. 21, 30, N. Long. 85. I'S, 


is 12 miles long, and 


R A 

north of Cunnack'river.  Betwixt theſe two riven 
is one continued ſandy bay, to which vaſt number; of 
ſea · tortoiſes reſort ; and here are ſhoals of a very de. 
licious fiſh called Pamplee, fold: for 24. a hundred. 
two of which are ſufficient for a eo ſtomach, 

BALA>SA-GYARMATH, a mean town «f 
Kekko diſtrict, and county of Neograd, in the cir: 
cle on this ſide of the Danube, in Lower Hungary,” 
 BALATAON, ar PLATTEN-SER, anciently Vo. 


cæa, an inland lake belonging to the county of $i. 


meghi, in the circle on the other ſide of the D;. 
nube, in Lower Hungary. It abounds with 6, 
m.2 to 5 broad, It is planted 
round with fine vines; and here alſo are otters and 
eavers to be met with. The river Sarwiza iſſue 
rom this lake, and falls into the Danube, over. 
againſt Bathmonſter. | 
.+BALAYAN, a province of the iſland of Ma. 
nilla, in the Eaſt-Indies, belonging to the Spaniards, 
It lies next to the city of Manilla, and extends 
along the coaſt on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, a little 
beyond the bay of Batangas. There were for. 
merly gold mines in it, but they have been long 
ſince abandoned. It is inhabited by about 2509 


tributary Indians, and abounds in cotton, rice, and 
palm-trees, - The province is well cultivated ; and 


the Spaniards, generally ſpeaking, have country- 
Oules.1N nn. 

BALBASTRO; or BazBAsTRO, in Latin Bar- 
baſtro, a city of in Spain ; by the Goths 
called Bigaſtro, and in the Toledo! as Biſtargo, 
It is a walled town, has ſtrong towers, and is ſitu- 


þ ated on the little river Vero; which, not far from 
hence, falls into the Cinca, and has a gw bridge 


| 
3 
f 


over the river. Ithas a cathedral, 4 monaſteries, a 
nunnery, an hoſpital, and 18 chapels. Its biſhop 
is a ſulragan to the metropolitan of Saragoſla, and 
has an income of 800 ducats 
50 miles N. E. of. Saragoſſa. 
BALBEC. See Hzt1oporrs. f 
BALBRON, a ſmall town in the bailiwic of 
Weſthofen, and lordſhip of Lichtenberg and Och- 
Allie: through it runs the 


per annum. It lis 


1 BALCH, or BALKH, a provinge of Great Buk- 


| haria, in Aſia, abont 
ads, tobacco, butter, oil, and bees wax. Their $- | 
| / kand, and to the eaſt of Bukharia Proper. It is 
the leaſt of the 


N 


\ 


- 


4 


nue from it. 


manufactures, 
of Balkh are the moſt civilized 
- inhabiting Great Bukharia, owing 


360 miles long and 250 broad; 
ſituated to the ſouth of the province of Samar- 
1 that make up what | 
called Great Bukharia ; but being extremely fertile 
and well-cultivated, the prince draws a great reve- 
The country particularly a 
with filk, of which the inhabitants make prett) 
The Uzbecks ſubject to the chan 
all the Tartar 
robably to 


the river is a dangerous har, about. 12 leagues to the their commerce with the Perfians : th: are like 


* 


* 
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wiſe more induſtrious and more honeſt than the 
reſt ; but in other reſpects have the ſame cuſtoms 
Vith the reſt of the Tartars. The province is ſub- 
divided into ſeveral counties; the moſt remarkable 
of which are Khotlan, or Katlan, Tokhareſtan, and 
han; Its chief cities are Balch or Balk, Fa- 
nyab, Talkban,. Badagſhan, and Anderab. | 

BALK, the capital of the above-mentioned pro- 
vince; ſituated on the frontiers of Perſia. Long. 


bg, 20, E. Lat. 37, o, N. It f. the an 


cient Bactra, capital of the kingdom of Bactria; 


and is ſaid by the Perſians to have been founded by 
Kay-umaraz, the firſt king of Perſia, becauſe he 
met his brother upon the ſpot where it ſtood, after 
he had been loſt for a long time; balthiden, or 
* balghiden, in the Perſic language agnifying to re- 
ceive and embrace a friend. The firſt kings of 
Perſia who reſided in the province of Media or 
'Aderbijan, conſidered this city as one of their prin- 
cipal — on the fide of Scythia. In the 27th 
of the Hegira,' of Chriſt 647, Balk was re- 
uced by the Arabs, under the command of Abdal- 
lah Eba Amer. It continued ſubject to Arab princes 
till the year of the Hegira 432, of Chriſt 1041; when 
it was reduced by Togrol Beg, the Tangrolipix of 
the Greeks, and prince of the Seljukian dynaſty. 
It was taken by 


the inhabitants to be brought without the walls and 


maſſacred. without mercy. In 1369 ſultan Hoſein, 


the laſt of the race of Jenghiz Khan, was driven 


from Balk by Tamerlane, whoſe ſucceſſors were 


driven out by the Uſbecks in the 15th century. It 
was afterwards redeemed by Shah Iſmael Sufi; but 


finally wreſted out of his hands by the Uzbeck- 


Tartars, between whom and the Perſians it is the 
occaſion of almoſt continual” wars. It was, not 
long ſince, the reſidence of a chan-of Tartars. It 
is the moſt conſiderable city poſſeſſed in theſe parts 
by the Mahometan Tartars ; is .well-built, and 
populous, the houſes conſiſting tor the moſt 

of ſtone or brick. The fortifications conſiſt of 


bulwarks of earth, fenced without with a ſtrong 


wall, high enough to cover the ſoldiers employed in 
defence of thoſe fortifications. As this place is the 
reſort. of all, the buſineſs tranſacted between the 
Indies and: Great Bukharia, trade flouriſhes ex - 
tremely at Balk; eſpecially as it has a fine river 
paſſing through its ſuburbs, which is of vaſt ſervice 
to the town. This river falls into the Amu, in N. 
Eat. 855 30, upon the eonfines-of Great Bukharia 
and owarazm. The ettan's palace, or caſtle, is a 

edifice, built after the oriental manner; and 
conſiſts almoſt entirely of: marble, of which. there 
ae fine quarries-in'the neighbourhood; The chan 
of Balk, however, was-obliged-in 1739 to ſubmit: 
tp tlie Perſians pnder Khouli Kan; but, ſince that 
ume, has moſt probably regained his independency. 
Vor. I.—No; 19. ; 


- Spaniſh general 


of fine b 


Kc. it could make but a 
was eaſily taken by the Dutch, who would probably: 


enghiz Khan, A. D. 1221; Who, 
with his uſual and unparallelled cruelty, cauſed all 


Thurſday : 


| ritory of count Claſky, belonging to 
this ſrde the Theiſs, in Upper 1 


B * 


- » BALDIVIA, er VAIDIVIA, a ſea-port town of 0 


Chili, in America, belonging to the Spaniards. It 
is ſituated between the rivers Callaculles and Por- 


tero, where they fall into the South-ſea. Long. 


80, 5, W. Lat. 40, 5, S. It was built in 1551 by the 
ivia, from whom it takes its 
name. We may judge of its importance from the 
ſum granted annually by the king for maintaining 
the garriſon and keeping the fortifications in repair, 
being no leſs than $00,000 pieces of eight. I is 
defended by 4 ftrong caſtles, mounting 100 pieces 
cannon. Notwithſtanding which, how- 
ever, as the garriſon is compoſed. moſtly» of tranſ- 
ported criminals, on whom no dependance can be 
placed, and generally ill ſupplied with ammunition, - 
poor defence. In 1643 it 


have maintained their conqueſt againſt all the power 
of the Spaniſh viceroy, had they not been obliged to 


| relinquiſh it through ſickneſs and famine. The in- 


habitants of Baldivia amount to about 2000. The 
trade is leſs conſiderable than formerly, becauſe the 
old mines in the neighbourhood are ſhut up; 
everal large ſhips are employed in the trade be- 
tween this port and that of Lima, which conſiſts 


of gold, corn, hides, and falt provifions, which are 
ex 


anged for flaves, ſugar, chocolate, and Euro- 


- pean commodities and manufactures. 8 


BALDO (Monte), one of the mountains of the 


Veroneſe, a province belonging to the republic of 


Venice, in Upper Italy. It is particularly remark- 
able-for its excellent plants: | | 
BALDOCK, a large market-town in the hun- 


+ dred) of Broadwater. in Hartfordihite. K les on 


the Ikening-ſtreet,. which here looks only like a: 
field-way. Here are many maltſter s. The church 
is large and handſome, with 3 chancels; the two. 
out ward · ones are rather chapels: It bas a fair? 
tower, in which is a ring of 6 bells. Its weekly- 
market, confiderable-bou for corn and malt, is on 

its fairs are on Wedneſday after St. 
Matthias, Feb. 24, the laſt Thurſday in May, Au- 


guſt 6, October 2, and December 11. It ſies 38 


miles north from London, and 4 eaſt of Hitchen.. 

Lat. er Long. 15, W. | 

BALDON, a territorial juriſdiction of Semi- 

lia, in:the duchy of 'Courland, in which is Bal-- 
nen, a village, with a church in it. 

BALDOTZ, a large village —— in the ter - 

e circle on 

ungary. It lies 

not far from Zipſorhaws, where is a hot bath and a 

mineral ſprin | 


BALDREU. a ſmall diſtrict of Vianna, in the- 


; province of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portugal. 


BALE. See Bas1t. 
BALEARES; iſlands in the Mediterranean: the” 
principal of which, with the circumjacent ſmaller/ 
4.Y 4 ies, 


1232 he took; Minorca; and two 


B A 
ies, were anciently ſubdivided into the Balearic 
huſian. The Baleares or Balearic iſlands 


were &. Mayorca or Majorca, and Minorca, 


with ſome ot ones. The Romans called 


them Baleares, and the Greeks Baliarides; which 


name ſome derive from the Greek, but others from 
the Phoenician language: however both derivations 
og the fame thang, namely, the iſlands of the 
rs; the inhabitants being very expert at 

ing the fling, the only weapon a they had in' 


ing naked in ſummer. The other ancient divi- 
— of theſe iſlands was into Pythuſian, from their 
abounding with pine-trees, under which denomi- 


nation was comprehended Ivica, Formentera, &c. 
The Rhodians, Carthaginians, Romans, Van- 


dals, and Moors, are all iq to have been ſucceſ- 3 


five maſters of theſe iſlands; the laſt of whom had 


their own king: but between them and the Cata- 

lonians were frequent wars, which were carried on 

with various ſucceſt on both ſides. 
About the cloſe of the year 1 


ames I. king 
of Aragon, made himſeif — 


ajorea, and in 
afterwards. 
— ſo — whole 5 dee, e 
annexed to the crown of | 
nd the Romans — in 1 of 
theſe iſlands, they cultivated and fortified them, 
ar conſiderable cities and ſea - ports in each, 
They likewiſe changed their names into thoſe of 
Major and Minor, or, as Pomponius Mela hath. it, 
Majores and Minores ; and he alſo ftiles them Co- 
lonis., See MajoncA and MiNoRca, 
{BALGA, a capital bailiwic in the circle of { 
Brandeburg, and kingdom of Pruſſia, whoſe 16 
churches ate under the juriſdiction of the naps. | 


court - chaplain at Konigſberg. 
* — nnnans with this diſtrict is » large vil 
chaf} 


old caſtle, ſituated on the Friſt 
dhe Teutonic order made themſelves. 

waſters ſa long ago as the year 1238. It was for- 
merty a 8 and converted into a capital 
prefecture by duke Frederic the grand maſter. 

BAL GAN X, or BaLcony. Buſching calls it 
alittle rown'of Fifeſhire. It is however an ancient 
and conſiderable. ſeat, formerly bel to Gen. 
Alexander Leſly, noted for his ſervices in German 
under Guſtavus Adolpbus, king of Sweden; but at 
laſt more ſo, as commanding the Scots army againſt 
king Charles I. and into whoſe hands 2 
nate prince put himſelf. | 

BALISORE. See BaLasors: 

BALL an ifland of Afa, in the Eatb- Indies 3 
forming the north- ſide of the ſtraits of Java, through 


vhich the Eaſt- India ſhips ſometimes return from 
' * China to Europe: but the paſſage is commonly. 
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ch fficult on account of c 


B A 


wind The iſlan# 
is extremely populous, and abounds in rice and 


other productions proper to the climate. The in- 
habitants are * and _ warlike, 


Lo 
md. ug. 


11 
An T © or rather aan E, one 


of the ſix baronies, in the county of 


Wielklow, and: 
province of Leinſter, in Ireland, 
-BALINGHEIM, one of the 24 e — 


ing to the government of Calais, r _ of Pic 
dexterity the Minorcans are till poſ- $ 
— of. Theſe iſlands the Greeks called alſo Y 
SGymneſiæ or Gymnaſia, from the inhabitants 


and Artois, in France. 
BALIUR-- See BALvUR. 
BALK. See Batcnu. | *' 


BALLAGHY, a town in the county of Slego, 


and province of Connaught, in Ireland; It lies 20 
miles S. of Slego. Lat. 53, 48, N. 


Long. 85, 
25 g. 85 


We ſhall obſerve here, once for all, that the pre- 
faxed ſyllable BALL, in this and the following 
places of Ireland, fifnifies a town, or a wall either 
of itone or earth, both in the Iriſh and Highland 


| FAFLAGEEN, one of the eight baronies into 


which the county of Wexford, in the province of 


{ Leinſter; is fubdivided. 


BALL. AN. a town of France, in the dioceſe of 


Muns, with the title of a marquiſate, ſeated on the 


of Ferman 


river Orne. Long. o, 20, E. Lat. 48, 10, N. 
 BALLEK, a little town belonging to the county 
and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. 


BALLENA, or R1o DE LA BELLANA, a river 


of Chili, in South-America, which is next to that 


of Ris Chico, and cloſe to the cape 


of the ſame 
; and was ſo called becauſe fs of a (Balzna) 


| whale of (prodigious: bigneſs which died on that 


- BAELENSTADT, a town on the river Getel, 


in the principality of Deſſau; and in the ſeat of a 


- bailiwic. 
in 149 


| which Queen's-county, 
| of Leinſter, in Ireland, 


4 
* 


N 3 


In 1397 it it was ſacked and deſtroyed, and 

8 burnt down 

" BALLIADEM. one of the ſeven baronies into 
belon o the province 

is fu be de 

BAELIBAY, or BALLIBUY, « one of the eleven 


baronies in King' $-county, belonging to the pro- 
. vince of Leinſter, in Ireland. T e ſame name 
is a — plantation, very well ſituated, about 
the center of the province. 


BALLIBRIT, — barony of the laſt- men- 
rovince, in Treland. ' of 
ALEYCLOUGH, a village in the county 

6 in Ireland; ſituated near Mallow, where are 
the remains of an elegant caſtle, and near it a cha- 
Iybeate ſpaw, now diſuſed. 


BALLICONNEL, a town belonging to the 


county of Cayan, and province of Ulfter, in Ireland. 


It is on 11 miles N. — of Cavan town. In 
Long. „50, W 
"_ Py  BALLICOR4, 


y 
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BALLICORA, à ſmall town belonging to the 
of Cork, and province of Mun bed in Ire- 
1and.” It ſends 2 members to the Iriſh parliament. 

BALLYCOTTON-STRAND, near Youghall, 
in the county of Cork, Ireland. This Strand is 4 
miles long. both ſmooth and level, and at the weſ- 
tern extremity of it is the point and iſland of the 
ſame name, * point of Ring, forming the eaſtern 
point, forms a ſemi- circular bay, like the hollow of 
2 fine amphitheatre, The iſland is an high, ſmall 
ſpot ; which, in the proper ſeaſon, is almoſt covered 
with neſts of various ſea-fowls, and puffin's eggs. 
From this iſland may be ſeen Kinſale-head and the 
mouth of Cork harbour, though 15 miles diſtant. 

BALLIECARY, 'one of nine baronies of 
Antrim, a county belonging to the province 'of 
Ulſter, in Ireland. 

BALLIMONE, i. 6: the peat-town ; or BALLI- 
MOHRE, i. e. the N town ; a little town, belong- 
ing to the county of Weſt-Meath, and province of 
Leinſter, in Ireland. 

BALLIMORE, a barony of Galway, in the 
county of Connaught, in 1 d. 

BALLYMORE-EUSTACE, a ſmall town on 
the Liffy, near Dublin, in Ireland ; which. has a 
handſome bridge over that river, and the ruins of a 
fine old caſtle. 

BALLINAHINCH, or MAaGHEDROLL, a town 
on a little river nearly in the center of Down, a 
county belonging to the province of Ulſter, in the 
north of Ireland. It lies on the great road from 
Liſburn, Lurgan, and Drowmohre, to Down-Patric 
and the ſea-ſide. This neighbouring country is very 
rough with rocks, and the roads upon that account 
difßeult and unpleaſant : yet the valleys and ſlopes of 
the hills produce good oats, potatoes, and flax. The 
ſtaple-commodity here is linen- yarn. The Papiſts 
in this pariſh are neat 1000 ſouls : for which reaſon 
a charter-working-ſchool is ſettled at this place, in 
order to educate 20 poor Popiſh children of both 


— — — — _ — - — - _ — — — — — — — - Lg * La _ — =Y — SY — CIR PTY =, 


ſexes in the Proteſtant religion; and who are con- 
ſtantly 89 the linen · manufacture. Balli- £ 


nahinch lies 


mohre, 


county, in the province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It 
bas a caſtle, which held out bravely againſt the Iriſh 
rebels in 1642, till it was relieved. e town ſends 


2 members to parliament, and lies 5 miles from 


Balliroan. 

BALLINANE, or BALLINANEN, one of the 
baronies belonging to the county of Gallway, and 
province of Connaught, in Ireland. 

BALLINROBE, BALLINRoAN, or BALLIN- 
ROAL, a corporation, and reckoned the ſhire-town 
of rn ares in the province of Connaught, in 
Ire It lies 1 5 miles from Caſtlebar. 

* 1 


miles from Down- Patric and Drow- 
BALLINAKYEL, a fmall town of Queen's 


* «TH, ., -, a", - — — — — — 
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BALL'SHANNON, a town belonging to thi 
county of Durmegall, and province "gl N the 
Ireland. It is ſituated on a river, which runs out 
of Loch-Erne into Dunnegall-bay, It has a good 
harbour, with a tolerable trade; and is pretty well 
inhabited, conſidering that this county is full of 
bogs, large loughs, and woods, It bas a bridge 
14 arches over the river which runs out of Lo 
Erne, which a, little lower falls down a ridge of 
rocks, about 12 feet; and, at low water, forms one 
of the moſt pictureſque caſcades. It is rendered 
ſtill more ſingular and intereſting. by being one of 
the principal ſalmon- leaps in Ireland. | 
BALLITORE, a village or colony of Quakers, 
near Timolin, on the river Griſs, in the county of 
Kildare, in Ireland; a place remarkable only for 


its neatueſs of buildings and elegant ſimplicity, - 


where induftry reigns amongſt this happy ſociet y. 

BALLYVOGY-HEAD the * 4d | __ of 
land on the ſouth coaſt of Ireland, near Crookhaven 
in the county of Cork, between which and the op- 
poſite cape, called Mizen-head, is a great bay. 

BALLYVOURNEY, a ſmall town in the county 
of Cork, Ireland. On the fouth-fide of the river 
Sullane, 6 miles weſt of Macromp. The church is 
in a ruinous ſtate, ſeated on a hill, dedicated to St, 
Gobnate. This church is 102 feet long by 24 
broad, whoſe ſteeple is ready to fall with age. 
About a mile from thence, on the north-ſide of he 
river, ſtood an old caſtle, now in ruins. About 

ards welt of the church there is a {mall ſtone crols, 

or the reception of the image of St. Gobnate, be- 
fore it was lately forbid being expoſed to adoration, 
The image is now kept very privately in a cheſt, 
and frequently carried by the perſon who has, the 
care of it, to different adjacent parts to be ſworn 
upoh, Near this croſs 1s a. ſtone fixed in the 
ground, and a deep cavity worn in it by the knees 
of devotees who haye come hither in pilgrimage,* 
Adjacent is a well, dedicated to this faint ; arid neaf 
it a _circle of ſtones, originally the foundation of 
one of thoſe round towers for which Ireland is re» 
markable ; round this well, and remains of the 
tower, are paths worn by the knees of devotees, 
From this ſpot are ſeen the Kerry mountains ; 
which, like an immenſe wall, are ranged ſeveral 
miles from north to ſouth, and divide Cork from 
Kerry. 

BALLY, a ſmall iſland belonging to the Eaſt- 
Indies, in Aſia, by ſome called — the Leſs, is 
divided from Great Java on the weſt, only by 
the ſtraits bearing its own name. It abounds in 
proviſions. The natives, many of which make 
good ſoldiers in the Dutch ſervice here, are gene - 
rally bold fellows. "The ſtraits of ally: which in 
the narroweſt part are not much broader than the 
river Thames, are very difficult to ftrangers. Capt, 


* 
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Beecktnan, who paſſed 
he was 35 days in making to them from the eaſt-end 


of Madur-ifland, though only 30 leagues ; for once 


in 24 hours the ſouth wind bur vg violently 
through the ſtraits, drives ſhips back. On each fide 
of them are alſo high mountains, from which guſts 
of wind come down, veering ſometimes all round 
the compaſs, and that in a few minutes. See 


JAVA. 


BAL Ox, a ſmall town and marquiſate of f 


Upper-Maing, in the government of the latter name 
9 of Per in * It is ſituated on the 


right bank of the Orne, contains 2 pariſhes, and 


Bes $ leagues from Mans. 
* E (La) a little town belonging to the 
duchy of Genevois, a ſubdiviſion of that of Savoy, 


in Upper Italy. 

BALMERINO, a ſmall place of Fiſeſhite, in 
Scotland. It is fituated on the frith of Tay. 
Here was anciently a famous monaſtery, founded 
by Ermengred, queen of William king of Scotland; 
but even its ruins are now almoſt effaced by time. 
It gave the title of baron to a branch of the 
ſton family, the laſt of which unhappily loſt his 


ube, in Lower Hungary ; but at 
preſent it is a very mean and inconſiderable place. 
| RY „ a poſt town 14 miles north of 
Dublin, in Ireland, and one mile weſt of the Iriſh 
channel, nearly oppoſite St. Patrick's iſle. 
BALSARA. See BossoRA. . 
* >BALSA, an ancient town of Lufitania, in the 
Ager Cunæus; now Tavira, capital of Algarya. 
between Puebla de 
los' Anguelos and Acapulco, in New Spain, diſ- 
emboguing into the South-ſea (the exact place we 
Have not learnt), of which Navarette ſays, It is well 
known that it is a river very large, and that peo- 
ple paſs over it on canes, which are ſupported b 
only 4 calabaſhes they are faſtened to. At 
adds he, it is * 5 to ſee ſo ridiculous and weak 
an invention. An Indian lays bold of one end of 
it, and the paſſenger being upon it with his mule's 
furniture, he fwims r 3641 it after him. 
BALSTER. See CaLrts. - 


BALTALIMANI, a palace of Romanis, in Eu- 


ropeah Turky. It is ſituated on the ſtrait which 
dins the Black ſea with that of Mamora. 5 

BAL T AR, a place belonging to Porto diſtrict, in 

the province of Entre Douro e Minho, in 3 


BALTIC Sea, in Latin Mare Balthicum. It is 


p operly a large bay of the German ocean, between 


mark, Germany, Pruſſia, Courland, Ruſſia, and 
d weden The German name of Oſt- ſea, or Eaſt- 


them in January 1714, ſays, 


: 
j 
. 
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exceeds 


the gulph of Livonia or Ri 


_ Funen, 


B A 
ſea, ſeems to have been given it by the Dutch, 
lying to the eaſt of Holland. In the Baltic is neithe 

b nor flow; yet it is obſerved, that the natur 
current of its waters goes towards the Sund; but 
this may be hindered by a north-weſt wind of any 
long continuance, which alſo drives large volung 
of water into the Baltic out of the German ocean 
whence the obſeryable riſing of the waters is caug 
in its harbours. When the north wind blows, th 
water of this ſea, which is otherwiſe ſalt, becons 
pretty freſh, and in ſome meaſure may be uſed f 
culinary purpoſes : but in general it is not 
ſalt, on account of the great number of rivers tha 
fall into t. 

The greateſt depth of water in the Baltic hardly 
| 50 fathems. M. Andrew Celſus demos 
ſtrates, in the Swediſh acts, vol. v. page 25, tht 
the water in the Baltic decreaſes; and, according u 
his calculation, it has fallen 45 geometrical inch 


in 100 years. The waves here are not ſo high or 


ſo long as they are in the North-ſea ; but fil 
ſhorter, . quicker, and more numerous one upon 
another. . | 

... The fiſhery in the Baltic is confiderable ; pam. 
cularly that of the ftreamer-fiſh, the beſt fort d 
which is called waſbuck. When the fea is tem. 
peſtuous and violently agitated, it throws upon the 
coaſts of. Pruſſia and Courland, eſpecially on the 
former, the ſo much celebrated amber : concerning 
which ſee more under PRUss1A. 

Near Sweden the Baltic extends itſelf into 2 bays 
or gulphs, which in Swediſh are called Hafs-botnar: 
the one runs towards the north, and in the (ane 
language js called Nord-Botn, in Latin Sinus Both 
nicus, 1. e. the Bothnic-bay. This gulph is % 
miles long, and 30 broad. other bay runs t6 
wards the eaſt, and is called in Latin Sinus Finn 
cus, i. e. the gulph of Finland, or Finnic bay. lt 
is 60 miles long, and 15 broad. It is ſaid, that u 
the Baltic are many places where the magnet 
needle does not ſtand true, here pointing betwee! 
S. W. and there again towards N. W. Ea the 
Baltio near Livonia forms; 1. a bay, which is calle 
at the mouth of the 
Dwina, where the to Riga is ſituated; 2. the 
gulph of Courland, at the mouth of the Niemes 
where Memel ftands ; 3. the gulph of Dantzid, 
at the mouth of the Viſtula; and, 4. the gulphd 


Lubeck, at the mouth of the Trave. 


You paſs out of the German ocean into tht 
Baltic through theſe three firaits ; namely, the 
Oerſund, the Great and the Little Belt : the 
ſtrait lies between Seeland and the province 
Schonen, in Sweden; the ſecond” between Funen 
and Seeland; and the third between Jutland int 
In winter the Baltic is commonly fror 
for three or four months ; by. which its-navigatio 
is interrupted all that time. | 

. | BALTIMORE 
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TIMORE, a little town and corporation, 
1 belonging to the county of Cork, and 
-ovince of Munkfer, m Ireland. It has a commo- 
2 harbòur, within an iſlaud and bay of the ſame 
name, which is ſecure againſt all winds. It ſends 2 
members to the Iriſh parliament. It ſtands on a 
bead · land, which runs into the ſea, 15 miles S. W. 
of Roſſe, and 5 N. E. of the iſland of cape Clear. 
Lat. ut 16, N. Long. 9, 26, W. 
L 


TIMORE, a county the moſt northern in 
the province of Maryland, in North-America, on 
the weſt-ſide of the bay of Cheſapeak, reaching to 


the bottom of it. Its chief town is alſo called Bal- 


timore :. the houſes are ſtraggling, ſo that the town- 


ſhip is rather a ſcattered village, or pariſh. This 
county is called from lord Baltimore of Ireland, 
1631, to whom it was granted by king Charles J. 
Its capital lies in Lat. 39, 30, N. and Long. 76, 
ALTINGLASS, a town belonging to the 
county of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, in 
Leland. It is fatuated on the river Urrin, and 
has the privilege of ſending deputies to the Iriſh 
parliament. 

BALVAIRD, a place in Fife, a county of Scot- 
land, remarkable for the rocking-ſtone which was 
broken down by Oliver's ſoldiers. The motion of 
it was performed by means of an egg-ſhaped pro- 
minence made on a huge globular ſtone, which was 
inſerted into a cavity in the ſurface of another lower 
ſone quite flat, an exaCt ** having been 
calculated for the purpoſe. is mechaniſm was 
concealed by the vaſt bulk of the upper ſtone, and 
tro or three ſacrounding flat ſtones. In Popiſh 
times, by this-pretended miracle, ' perſons were con - 
demned or acquitted of perjury, as intereſt or at- 
fection led the clergy, who were judges ; and often 
criminals were brought to confeis, by this means, 
what could not otherwiſe be extorted from them. 

BALVENY, a mountainous diſtrict on the weſt 
fide of Bamf-ſhire, in the northern diviſion of.Scot- 
land. It lies on the river Spey ; abounding with 
paſture and wood, and noted for a rock from which 
hones and whet-ftones are dug in ſuch abundance 
that the people cover their houſes with inſtead 
of late. Here are alſo veins of that ſtone from 
which allum is made; likewiſe ſprings of allum- 
Water, 

BALUCLAWA, or BALactay, a town on 
the W.coaſt of Crim-Tartary, in European Turky. 
It was ſome time , poſſeſled by the Genoefe, who 

led it fambolic, from the ſtore of fiſh in its 
neighbouring ſea. It has about 120 houſes, with an 
excellent harbour, ſurrounded with high mountains 
that ſecure the veſſels in it from. all winde. It re- 
cives ſhips of 500 tons, and has a confideradle 
depth of water. e place is now in the poſſe ſſion 
of the Turks, who build their ſhips and galleys here. 
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driſi and Loze; the laſt of which 


plenty, * 2 inhabitants but ind 
4 


| B. - 
BALWHIDER, a diſtrict belonging to Perth 


ire in Scotland. Bo 
BALYUR, or BALiux, a ſea-port of Africa in 
the kingdom of Dancali, about 14 hours journey 


weſt from Babel-Mandel. It is remarkable only 
for being the Janding-place of the Abyflinian pa- 
triarch, Alphonſus Modes, with his Jeſuits and 
Portugueſe, on April 3, 1724. The king, who bad 
received orders from the Abyſſinian emperor to give 
them a proper reception, diſpatched his ſon to meet 
them and conduct them to him. The royal palace: 
they found to conſiſt of about half a dozen of tents, 
and a fcore of huts, fenced about with a thorn 
hedge, and ſhaded by ſome wild kinds of trees.“ 
Near the palace was a river, which was then quite- 
dried up, and no water to be found but what was: 
digged for in the channel. The hall of audience 
was only a large tent about a muſket-ſhot from the 
reſt. At the upper end was a kind of throne made 
of ſtones and clay, covered with a carpet, and two 
velvet cuſhions. At the other end was his majeſty's 
horſe, with the ſaddle and other accoutrements 
hanging on one ſide ; it being the cuſtom of this 
country for the maſter and horſe to lie together, 
whether king or ſubject. Around the hall were about 
50 young men fitting croſs-legged ; and when tlie 

ortugueſe ambaſſadors were admitted, they were 
made to fit down in the ſame poſture. Soon after 
came the king preceded by ſome of his domeſtics, 
one having an earthen pitcher full of hydromel,. 
another a cup made of porcelane, a third carrying a 
cocoa-ſhell full of tobacco, and a fourth bringing 
a filyer tobacco-pipe with ſome fire, Next to them 
was the king, dreſſed in a light filk ſtuff, having on 
his head a turban, from the rims of whick hung a 
por of rings nicely wrought, which dangled 

ore his face. He had in his hand a ſhort kind of”. 
Javelin, and was followed by all the chief officers of 
his court and houſehold, e reſpect paid him at 
his coming in was by ſtanding on their feet, and 
ſquatting — again twice, after which they went 
forward to kiſs his hand. 8 thy ges as. 

BAMBA, a province of the kin Cone 

in Africa. It — between the rivers of Am 
rts- it from 
Pemba on the eaſt, and the Ambriſi from the pro- 


vince of Sogno on the north. Along the ſea- coaſts. 


it extends itſelf northward to the river Lelunda; 
and on the ſouth to that of Danda, which parts it 


from the kingdom of Angola. The governors of 


this province bear the title of dukes, and · ars always 
ſome of the princes of the royal family. They are 
as deſpotic and arbitrary as if they were really 
kings, notwithſtanding: the care- and: pain their 
monarchs have taken to keep ther» within due 


' bounds: The ſoil of this province is very fertile; 


and would produce all the neceſſar ies of life in great 
uſtrious in its 


cultivation. 


* 


; 


- 


many, is the firſt in the empire. It h 
boi on the W. arid Anſpach on the S. and E. 
It extends ahout ſixty miles in length, and forty in 


cCardinal's hat, together with the pall- of an arch 


_ tholics. It was former 


— 
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cultivation. Thee ſea- ooaſts produee a —— 
of ſalt, which could be puritied with little trouble, 


and would yield an extraordinary revenue if the 


duties were duly paid; but theſe the governors find 


means to fink moſtly into their own coffers. Here 


is alſo the fiſhery, of the z imbis, or little ſea-ſnail, 


whoſe ſhell is the current coin, not only in this 


- and the neighbouring kingdom, but alſo in the moſt 
diſtant parts pf Africa. Here are alſo ſaid to be 


mines of gold, ſilver, quickſilver, copper, tin, and 
jron : but none except the iron mines are allowed 


co be worked. Its capital is Banga or Panga. 


BAMBERG, (Biſlropric of,) in Franconia, Ger- 
It has Wurtz- 


breadth; abounding in rich fruits and plants, par- 
ticulatly corn, wine, ſaffron, liquorice, and prunes. 
Its biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, and its 
vice-chancellor, depends immediately on the Pope. 
and is not only lord of this ſee; -but alfo of divers 
manors in Carinthia, the caſtles of Cronach and 
Fortzheim, befides ſeveral royalties elſewhere. On 
him the king of Bohemia, and the electors of Bava- 


ria, Saxony, and Brandenburg, are dependent for 
He is the only biſhop. 


ſome parts of their eſtates. 


in Germany who has the privilege of wearing a 
I- 


ſhop ; for which laſt he pays the Pope 4000. The 


four above-mentioned electors are his hereditary' 


officers, who have hereditary vicars under them, 


| He can'raiſe between 4 and 5000 men. His reve- 
nue amounts 2 to above 5ooodl. beſides the 
a 


roduce of ſixteen large bailiwics in Carinthia, 
e chapter which chooſes the biſhop, conſiſting of 
twenty capitular and fifteen domiciled canons, are 
all perſons of quality. This country has but little 
commerce, and is wholly inhabited by Roman Ca- 
id an earldom, but the Em- 
peror Henry II. erected it into a biſhopric, to be en- 
tirely dependent on the church, and gave it ſeveral 
other lands in Carinthia, together with the town of 
Abach (where he was born) near Ratiſbon. 
- BAMBEBG, the capital of the above biſhopric 
of the ſame name, a handfome, large, and populous 
eity in the center of Germany, in Latin called Bam- 
| berga, Bahanberga, Bergium, and Baberabergium, 
the-ancient Granicnarion of Ptolemy, It is plea- 
Fantly ſituated, and watered by the rivers Rednitz 
and Pegnitz, which run. through the town, and a 
little below join with the Mayne, Though for- 
merly free and imperial, and afterwards governed 


| by its own counts, is now ſubject to its biſhop. 


About the town are a few vineyards ; but the ſoil 


- js fruitful in corn, melon, fig, lemon, - and orange, 


trees, and is called by ſome the Italy of Germany. 
Here are two alaces, the old and new. The for- 
mer is in an idand formed by the Feguit, with a 
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tolerable garden; the' latter, ſtanding on an en. 


, nence; is a vaſt pile of free-ſtone, with handfone 


apartments. Eight miles off is the biſhop's hum 
ing-ſeat of Pommersfelden, reckoned one of the mob 
charming fabrics in the empire. The way tot 
from the city is through a large foreſt of fir 
abounding with deer, and a lake, The houſe i 
free-ſtone, built in form of a ſquare, with 4 larg 
towers, one at each corner. All round the gran 
ſquare court is a portico, whoſe walls are garaiſk:! 
at equal diſtances with 50 or 60 heads of deers of u 
extraordinary fize, with inſcriptions under ec 
when and by whom killed. There is alſo the fgur 
of a wild boar killed ſome years ago, whicheighe 
between 4 and 500 weight. There is in the ney 
palace a moſt magnificent ſtaircaſe, perhaps one af 
the beſt contrived in Europe. The entry, ſup. 
ported by ſeveral colonnades, leads into a filo 
which ſerves as a paſſage to the garden, and isin 
form of a grotto adorned with fountains, column, 
and ftatues of marble; The cieling is painted, x 
well as the ſkylight of the ſtaircaſe, and the archs 
of the principal apartments, which. are all laid ou 
with great choice, judgment, and ſplendour, The 
ſtables, that anſwer exactly to the caſtle, which 
they front, are built in form of a half-moon, with: 
pavilion in the middle, from both ſides of which one 
ſees all the horſes. The mangers are of marble, in 
the form of ſhells; and the racks of iron, neatly 
wrought in form of a ſcuttle-baſket. The faloon 
between the two ſtables is painted in freſco, and 
looks one way-to the court and the other to the 
riding-houſe. The cathedral, dedicated to 8. 
George, is a vaſt edifice, quite Gothic; has a lo 
ſteeple with 4 noble ſpires like thoſe at Wurtzburg, 
of very bold work, open at the top, and ſupportel 
by tall pillars, which appear very light and eafy. 
he treaſury of this church is full of very great and 
coſtly curioſities, particularly the imperial crown 
Henry II. conſiſting of 6 plates of gold adomed 
with precious ſtones; and another of his emprels 
of 2 circles of gold richly ſet with pearls and jewels 
Her imperial mantle is decorated with ſuch a large 
border of pearls that it is a good load for a porte. 
Two ſtatues of the ſaid emperor and empreſs, 
a third of the virgin Mary, each of ſolid ſilver and 
5 feet high, the emperor -Henry's real head in 
globe, which he holds in his right hand. A ſtatie 


of St. George on horſeback,” combating the dragon, 


of ſilver gilt, 7 feet high; A vaſt ſhrine for relics 


; enriched with precious ſtones : and an adoration 


by the wiſe men, of mother-of- pearl. Two v7 
fine vaſes of porphyry. A portative altar of mally 


gold, 5 or 6 feet high, enriched with ſeveral hiſto- 


ries from the book of Geneſis, all in onyx. A 
my chalice of maſſy gold, loaded with medals 
gold and filver, and knots of ribands, which ** 
vows paid to a nail grafted to a little pillar of gold, 
Mo TINT, ores pretend: 
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tended to be 'one of thoſe with which Chriſt was 
ſtened to the croſs. A fine crucifix of rock cry- 
fal, adorned all round with a border of gold, and 
ſet with rubies and emeralds; the Chriſt being ſolid 

Id. A little tabernacle of gold, in which is pre- 

rved the aforeſaid emperor's left jaw; it having a 
fapphire enchaſed on the top as big as a'pigeon's 

A large and heavy croſs of gold, a foot and a 
half long; and another larger of ſilver gilt, ſtuffed 
with moſt precious relics, Yet one of the rareſt 
curioſi ties is a folio MS. of the 4 goſpels in Latin, 
on fine vellum, in a neat Roman character, with 
ſome Gothic letters interſperſed, and the moſt beau- 
tifil miniatures that are to be ſeen. The binding 
is wood, covered with curious ſculptures in way 
of our Saviour's paſhon, and bordered with a gold 
edging, on which are the heads of our Lord and his 
apoſtles, as are thofe of the four evangeliſts at the 
four corners. The whole is enamelled, and the in- 
tervals between the figures embelliſhed with pearls 
and precious ſtones, There are other MS. relics 
and curioſities ; indeed ſo many that we think pro- 

to omit them all, as ſcarce knowing which to 
prefer to fill up the little more room we could af- 
ford here. The Dominicans, Auguſtines, and Be- 
nedictines have their ſeveral churches, &c. A uni- 
verſity was founded here in 1653, by Melchior Ot- 
to, one of its biſhops, There are ſeveral public 
fountains in the town, but no fortifications more 
than its wall; ſo that in time of war the biſhop re- 
fides, and has commonly a very ſtrong garriſon at 
Forcheim. Lat. 49, 56. Long. 11, 19. 

BAMBERG, a town of Bohemia, on the fron- 
tiers of Moravia, near the river Otlitz, about fix 
leagues from Glatz. 

BAMBLE, 'priory of, in the fief of Bradſburg, 
and dioceſe of Chriſtiania, in Norway. This, to- 
gether with Lower Tillemarken, has twenty-two 
churches under its juriſdiction. | _ 

BAMBUCK, a country of Africa, of which the 
following account is given by the Abbe Reynal, on 
the credit of a modern traveller whom he does not 
name, In the interior parts of Africa, under the 
12th or 14th degree of north latitude, there is, ſays 
a modern traveller, a pretty large country, known 
by the name of Bambuck. It is not ſubject to a 
particular King, but governed by village lords, called 
farims. Thele hereditary and independent chiefs 
are all obliged to.unite for the defence of the ſtate, 
when it is'either attacked as a community, or only 
Im one of its branches. | 

* The territory of this ariſtocratical ſtate is dry 
and barren. It produces neither maze, rice, nor 
ale. The inſupportable heat it is ſubject to, pro- 
ceeds_ in part from its being ſurrounded by high 
mountains, which prevent the wind from 7 e 
the air. The. climate is as un wholſome as it is dit: 


agrecable; vapours, which continually iſſue from the 
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1 B A 
bowels of a ſoil replete with minerals, render this 
country unfit to live in, eſpecially to ſtrangers 
It is gold that hath made this miſerable count 

an object worthy of notice: gold, which in the eyes 
of the covetous man ſeems to compenſate for all 
the evils of nature, though in reality it increaſes 
them all. This metal is ſo common in this coun- 
ny, that it is found almoſt indifcriminately every 
where. To obtain it, ſometimes it is ſufficient to 
ſcrape the ſurface of the earth, which is clayiſh, 
light, and mixed with ſand. When the mine is 
very rich, it is dug only to the depth of a few feet. 
and never deeper; though it has been obſerved, 
that the lower it was dug, the more gold the ſoit 
afforded, The miners ate too indolent to purſue a 
toil which conſtantly becomes more tedious, and 
too ignorant to perceive the inconveniences it would 
be attended with. Their negligence and their folly” 
are in this inſtance ſo extraordmary, that in waſh--, 
ing the gold, in order to feparate it from the earth, 
they only preſerve the larger pieces: the light parts 


paſs away with the water, which flows down an 


inclined plain. WY 

The inhabitants of Bambuck do not work theſe. 
mines at all times, nor are. they at liberty to do it 
when they pleaſe. They are obliged to wait till pri- 
vate or public wants determine the farims to grant 
this permiſſion. When it is proclaimed, all who 
are able to avail themſelves of this advantage-nieer 
at the appointed place. When their work is finiſhed 


a a diviſion is made. Half of the gold goes to the 


lord, and the remainder is equally diſtributed among 
the labourers. Thoſe who want gold at any other 
time than that of the general digging, ſearch for it 
in the beds of the rivers, where it is very common.“ 
BAMBROUGH, a place. of Northumberland; 
where formerly was a famous caſtle, now in ruins. 
BAMF, (Shire of,) in the middle diviſion of Scot- 
land, or north of the frith of Forth. It compre-- 


- hends that part of Buchan, which lies N. of the 


river Ugie, the countries of Strathdovern, Boyne, 
Enzie or Eenie, Balvenie, and Strathyla. It was 
2 part of the ancient Caledonia, and in the dioceſe 
of Murray, when under epiſcopacy. On the S. it is 
divided from that part of Buchan which belongs to 
Aberdeenſhire, by the ſame river or water of U, ie; 
on the E. it has the water of Dovern and the Ger- 
man ocean; on the W. the water of Spey and El- 
inſhire, on the S. W. the braes of Badenoch and 
mes, and on the N. the Murray-frith. Its 
dimenſions are variouſly given : but, according to 
Templeman's Survey, its length from E. to W. 4s 
50 miles, and greateſt breadth 18, containing 560 
ſquare miles. The climate and foil of Bamf- hire 
are much the ſame as in Aberdeenſhire. The part 
called Buchan is watered by ſeveral rivers and ſmall 
ſtreams. It is divided into corn-fields and little 
hills; and no tract in the whole kingdom . 


| WF. | 5 30 | 

from mountains; conſequently, none more fertile. 9 len, 32 N. W. of Aberdeen, and 110 N. of Edin. 
And ſuch is the plenty of grain here, that the com- burgh. Lat. 57, 40. Long. 2, 5, W. 

mon labourers have five or ſix meals of it a day, in AMIYAN, a city of Atta, ſituated in the pro. 

- the various forms it is uſed in the country; though . } vince of Zableſtan, ten days journey from Bal 
little of what the Engliſh call meat. The diſtrict and eight from Gazna. It is remarkable only for 
of Strathyla drives a conſiderable trade in lime and q its dreadful cataſtrophe when taken by Jenghiz 
fat cattle. The lime- ſtones here are ſo plentiful Khan in 1221. At that time the city belonged to 
that they build the houſes with them. They alſo & fultan Jalallodin, the Jaſt of the famous Mafunud 
carry on a trade in fine linen, by means of the Gazni's race. Jenghiz Khan was at that time about 
weekly market, or rather annual fair, at Keith, a to attack Gazna, that prince's capital; but was 

neighbouring village. Upon the banks of the Spey, Y ſtopped by the garriſon of Gazna, which he had 

in this country; is the Bog of Gicht, or Gordon- Q hoped would give him no trouble. In this, how. 
. caſtle, the nableſt palace in the north, and belong- ever, he was diſappointed. Ihe people had for a 
ing to the duke of Gordon; the paternal inheri- Q long time expected an attack; and had therefore 
tance of which family is Strathawin, or Strathavon, ruined the countty for five or fix leagues round, 
2 valley on the river Awin, one of the cleareſt in while the peaſants had carried away the ftones, and 
Scotland, which falls into the Spey. This tract every thing that could be of uſe to the beſiegers, 
is,more inclined to paſture than grain ; beſides fine Accordingly, Jenghiz Khan having erected wooden 
eſtates, and other ſeats hereabouts, which belong # towers, and planted his engines upon them, was in 
to them. In Balveny is found that ſtone from a ſhort time obliged to give over his attacks till 

l which allum is prepared; and in the diſtrict of Y mill-ſtones and other materials couſd be brought 
| | Boyne large quarries of ſpotted marble have been fr om a great diſtance. The walls of the city were 
=  _ diſcovered. Bamf-thire ſends a member to the * ſtrong, ſo that the engines of the moguls 

Britiſh parliament. | ? i made but little impreſſion; and the garriſon making 

4 BAM, a royal in the laſt-mentioned. q frequent and furious ſallies cut off whole ſquadrons 

9 hire of the fame name. It is the third in order of & of their enemies, and frequently overthrew their 

=_ the following diſtricts of boroughs, namely, Elgin, 3 towers and engines. This exceedingly chagrined 

Jenghiz Khan; who one day returning 2 a fruit- 

. Teſs attack, and hearing of the defeat of one of his 
generals by Jalalledin, {woreto be revenged on Ba- 
miyan. This fury coſt the life of one of his _ 
children; who expoſing himſelf too much, to 
pleaſe his grandfather, was flain with an arrow. 
At laſt, however, by the numberleſs multitude of 


= 
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Cullen, Innerury, and Kintore, which turns 
ſend a member to the Britiſh parliament. It is a 
neut town, fituated in the N. E. part of the ſhire, 
=_ at the mouth of the river Doveron or Deveran, on 
= its N. banks, upon the German ocean, and in the 
diftrift of Boyne. In it the ſheriff holds his courts. 
Here ate the ruins of an old caſtle, and in the neigh- 
bourhood thoſe of the abbey of Deer, formerly I the moguls, who continued the attacks without 
belonging to the Ciſtercian monks, and founded by I intermiſſion, the city was taken, after its walls had 
William Cumming, earl of Buchan. Not far from F been ruined in many places, and the braveR ſoldiers 
the town is a g S thodern houſe of lord Braco's, Y and "officers of the garriſon flain in its defence. 
or the river, being adorned with noble columns ® The mother of the young prince who had been 
b and towers, with ſummer-houſes upon little iſkands Q Killed, entering with the troops, and more deſerving 
in the Doveron. But the infide is left unfiniſhed, J the name of a fiend than a woman, cauſed the 
J and, from ſome diſguſt, abandoned by the proprie- ( throats of all the inhabitants to be cut, without 
tor, for a recluſe ſeat among the mountains of { =, one. Sbe even gave orders to rip up the 
Strathboggy. Bamf conſiſts of two principal ſtreets, & bellies of all the women with child, that not an 
which are long, beſides ſeveral fhort ones or wynds. infant might be left alive. In ſhort, to gratify the 
Here alſo are ſome genteel buildings, and two lit- $ rage of this inhuman monſter, the 2 
tie harbours for ſhipping; but veſſels of burthen Y all levelled with the ground; the cattle, and every 
cannot come near them. Along the ſea-coaft, juſt Y living creature, deſtroyed ; inſomuch that the ha- 
beyond Bamf, you have views of the riſing moun- dened moguls themſelves gave this place the name 
| rains near the frith of Cromarty, but at a conſi- of Maubalig, which in their language fignifies The 
. derable diſtance, The trade here is but little, ex- unfortunate city. A ftrong caſtle has fince bees 
cept from its corn,  falnon-fiſhery, and ſome coaſt- J built out of its ruins, 
veſſels; for the-townſmen are fonder of ti 5 BAMPTON, a macket-towm of Dovonſhu, 
than commerce. The Ogilbies, with their and an old corporation; but, from. an odd plea 
of whom the earł of Finlater and Airley is chief- # of poverty, was excuſed from agg members to 
rain, s moft of the adjacent country; and Y parliament. Its fairs are on Whit un-T ueſday, 
that nobleman has a fine yt here, but it was pil- \ and October 24, for cattle. In 614, a battle Was 
Aged in the late rebellion, E lies 7 miles E. of Cul- 4 fought between the Britons and Saxons, when the 
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former were defeated, It lies 8 miles N. of Tiver- 9. Banaras has à conſiderable trade in callicoes and 


ton, and 160 W. of London, Lat. 51, 5, N. 


3, 40, W. | 
LG PTON, an old market-town of Oxford- 


ſhire, on the borders of Berkſhire. It is ſituated 


on the river Iſis, navigable only by boats, and has 


the remains of a caſtle. Here is the greateſt market 
in all England, for furs and fell-mongers wares, 
ſheep-ſkins being dreſſed and ſtained for leather 
jackets. gloves, and breeches; ſtockings, &c. are 
alſo brought hither from Whitney, and ſold into 
Berkſhire, Wilts, and Dorſetſhire. Its fair is on 


$. W. of Oxford. 
35% . W roy 

BAN, Bang, or Baan, the principal river 
in the county of Londonderry, and province of 
Ulſter, in the N. of Ireland. e word in Iriſh 


Lat 52, 40, N. Long. 1, 


and Erſe imports beautiful or fair, it being clearer 


than any other river in Europe, and for that reaſon 
the beſt ſtocked with ſalmon ; which fiſh particu- 
larly delights in clear water. Its ſource is in the 
Mourne-hills; in the county of Downe ; and, after 
loſing itſelf and its name for about 30 miles, in 
Lough-Neagh, or Sidney-lake, recovers its name 
again at Toom - caſtle; from whence, —_ crowned 
with woods on both ſides, and dividing the county 
of Antrim from 'that of Londonderry, it runs by 
Coleraine into the ſea, Of the ſame” name is 
alſo a leſſer river in Ireland; and therefore, by way 
of diſtinction, this we are now upon is called 
the Great Baan, though otherwiſe not a very large 


rives, a 
BANAGHIR, a place belonging to King's coun- 
ty, and province 4 Leinfter, 5 1 noted 
only for its bridge over the Shannon, which is a 

eat paſs on the borders of Gallway. In it are 
1 for two companies of foot. It lies 25 miles 
from Philipſtown, the capital of the county, and 


ſends two members to parliament, Lat. 53, 20, N. 


Long. 4, 15, W. Aue 

 BANARAS, or BAxNARON, a handſome large 
city in the ſouthern diviſion of Indoftan in the Eaſt 
Indies, in Aſia. It is ſituated on the E. ſide of the 
Ganges, about 100 miles above Patna, in the road 
to Agra. The houſes are of brick and ſtone, being 
higher than uſual in India; but the ftreets are very 
narrow,” Here is à ſeminary or univerſity for the 
mathematics, as well as for educating their youth 
in the myſteries of their religion. It is held in high 
veneration for its ſanctity; ſo that Banians come 
hither over land from Surat, and the Pagan prieſts 
All gallon-pots with the water of the Ganges, which 
they ſend all over India for ſale; or as preſents to 
their friends, who make them returns. A 


draught of this water is thought to obtain a ple- | 
nary abſolution from all fin : ſo that at weddings, | 


©. $00 crowns are commonly laid out upon it. 


Vol. J. No. I 9. — 


* 20, for horſes and toys. It lies 10 miles 
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filks, which muſt not be ſold till ſtamped with the 
Mogul's ſeal, on pain of a fine or the baſtinado. 
ere are fine Mahometan ſepulchres, and one of 
the nobleſt idol temples in the Indies. In the ne gh- 
bourhood, according to Catrou, is plenty of pulſe, 
and all ſorts of grain, with manufactures of rich 
ſtuffs of gold, fiver, and ſilæk; alſo magnificent 
turbans, fine girdles, and light veſtments for the 
ladies of the ſeraglio. | * 9 01 
BAN-BRIDGE, a town belonging to the county 
of Downe, and province of Ulſter, in the north of 
Ireland: it is fo called from a bridge over the river 
Bane. In and near it are ſeveral bleaching- yards 
for the linen-manufaQture, the water of the Rs 
being pope for this purpoſe. Here are the greateſt 
fairs for linen in the Whole kingdom. It lies 3 
miles from Gilford. * | 
BANBURY, Oxfordſhire, on the river Char- 
well, and the edge of Northamptonſhire, in the road 


from Buckingham to Bridgnorth, 15 miles from Ox< , 


ford, and near 57 meaſured mites from London. 
A caſtle was built here, anno 1125. In the firſt 
of queen Mary it was made a borough, conſiſting 
of a bailiff, 12 aldermen, and 12 burgeſſes. In the 
reigu of James I. it was made a mayor town, with 
12 aldermen, and 6 capital burgeſſes; and, in 1718, 
it had a new charter from king George I. with the 
ſtyle of mayor, aldermen, and capital burgeſſes. It 
is now governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recor- 
der, 6 capital burgeſſes, and 30 afliſtants; a town- 


large church, a free-ſchool, two 'charity-ſchools, 
and a work-houſe. There is ſuch good land here- 
abouts, eſpecially rich paſture, that it was famous, 
even in Camden's time, for good cheeſe, as it is 
now for cakes and ale; and in the ploughed fields 
near it are often found coins of the. Roman empe- 


'rors.. Here is held in the market at ſer times of the 


ear, that which in other places is called a ſtatute 
or hiring ſervants, but here a mop. Its fairs are 
on the Thurſday after January 17, the firſt Thurſ- 
day in Lent, Aſcenſion- day, Corpus Chriſti, June 
13, Auguſt 12, and Thurſday after October 10. 

arket on Thurſday, The town, including fix 


hamlets belonging to it, contains about 00 houſes; 


and it has two meeting-houſes. The pyrites-aureus, 
or golden fire-ſtone, 1s found here in great plenty, 
in digging of wells. Banbury is ſituated 20 miles 
N. ot Oxford, and 60 N. W. of London, in lat. 
52, 5, N. Long. 1, 20, W. | rt 
_ BANCA, a town of Upper Hungary, noted for 
hot baths, whoſe waters have a white ſediment, but 
inſtantly dye filver and copper black. The Waag 
has overflown ſeveral of them. It lies 15 miles 


from F riedſtadt. ln | 8 
BANCA, an ifland near the S. E. part of 8u- 
matra, in Aſia, being ſeparated from the latter hy 
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a narrow * 


clerk, and two ferjeants at mace. It has a fine 
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a narrow channel. Ie is about « leagues long, 
and 16 broad in ſome places, coaſt is very 


foul for 6 leagues within Monapin-point, . which is 
the N. . Ae of the iſland; and on that head- 
land is a high mountain called 7 
the N. W. coaſt navigation is very 
reaſon of many banks and rocks under water, 
Acticable by none but praws and ſuch ſmall craft. 
t. 2, 5, 8. Long. 105, 10, E. ſe 
_ - BANCALIS, a port- town, fituated on the E. 
of Sumatra, an ifland of the Eaſt Indies, in 
' Afia. Here is a Dutch ſettlement, who ſell cloth 
and opium, for which they have = old- 
duſt in exchange; the latter ſuppoſed to be 6 
Achin. Here are vaſt numbers of wild ſwine, the 
fleſh of which is very ſweet and fat; it is finged, 
and ſalted for ſale. It lies 130 miles W. of Ma- 


* | lacca, in lat. a, 5, N. Long. 99, 7, E. 4 g 
K BAN of Upper 


COCK, or Bxx cock, an iſland 


Biam, in India, beyond the ( in Ava. It 
ds formed by the river Menan. Here are large gar- 
dens fi ing the inhabitants with plenty of fruit. 


133 r Siam, in lat. 13, 
FF Ob: fo... :. "Lp 
A i * Lantox, in the Eaſt 


(E. long. ,128. S. lat. 4, 1 half) is the — 18 


and largeſt of the Nutmeg - iſlands, yet not above 
20 miles long and 10 broad, but is exceeding fer- 
tile, yielding oranges and other fruits, beſides 
whole foreſts of nu trees and cloves, without 
_ cultivation. Our merchants, in ir firſt 
ipations, ſent ſhips hither, Capt. ling 


' voyage in 1607, ſhews them well acquainted wil 


and the coafts of the. Levant, and m 


ngerous, by 


— thence they were diſtributed all over Europe. The 3 


Portugueſe, having found a way to Aſia, round the 
Cape of Good Hope, 8 I $90, trafficked 
with the natives of India, and t 
to Europe. The Dutch invaded thets iflands about 
the r1 
22 bog, 
urped 


| dominion of them, | 7 

of them to this day, excluding all other nations 

from theſe valuable ſpices, which, it is pretended, 
RESIN, 

e in the two points w running out 

N. and S. are ꝙ miles diſtant. In the bay between 

them is the chief village; and all the coaſts abòut 

ate covered with abundance of nutmeg - trees, whoſe 

bloſſoms fpread ſuch a fragancy, as if nature had em- 

ployed all her art.to make them wonderfully 


theſe ſpices | 


when the natives put themſelves | 
ion of the Engliſh, and acknow- Þ 


. 5 the king of England their ſovereign ; but 
ach expelled both the natives adde nglitb, 3 
- uſurped the and keep poſleſbon 3 


no whereelſe. This iſland is like a horſe- { 


ſweet, ; 
Theſe trees by degrees quit the green, ſo natural to 3 


vered with the ſame trees, growing naturally out 


vo king or lord, but the eldeſt are obeyed. They 


breaſt-pla 

| . 4 Fr 
till the ground, and do all the drud 
having nothi 
walk about. They have three harveſts in a year, 
| viz. in Febroary,? July, and October. The trees, 


be = hens — _ -_ _— — = 
Ll — 


| n gathered 1s divided among the inhabitants, in 
their 


At the weſt end is a mountain, wit 


3 1 
all vegetables, and put on a blue, mixed with bl 
red, 24 gold colour, like the rainbow, n 
ſo regularly diſtributed. Beyond this delightful 
plain there riſes a little mountain, in the middle of 
the iſland, from which flow ſome brooks that water 
the country; and then follows another plain, co. 


of the earth. The natives are ſtrong, but ill. f- 
voured, wear long hair, and live to a great 
Hough of a revengeful and "melancholy remper. 
N are moſtly Mohammedans, and very zealous 
and ſtrict in their way, but ſome are Pagans, having 
have ſhips of force each of 3 or 4 cannon. Their 
hand-arms are carbines, bucklers, large ſcymitar, 
lances of hard wood, and ns, having alſo back and 
+ and glory in ſhewing their wea 
ruit is — chief fool The _— 
; the men 


to do but to eat, drink, fleep, or 


Gemini tells us, are in common, and their fruits 


at 


ir ſeveral villages, They, at. the inftigation of 
the Engliſh, and others, have ſeveral times revolted 
Wok of Dutch ; but T. entirely reduced, 
is Hand has that of Ceram on the north, that 
of Celebes or Macaſſar weſt, and the ocean on eaft 
yy ſouth, and it lies eaſt of Amboyna 170 miles. 
is divided into three parts, each 3 leagues round. 
324 ſtone ſteps 
to the top of it, where the Dutch have a fort, and at 
the foot of it a town for their negroes, which is alſo 
well fortified ; and they have likewife fortifications 
at every landing-place. Their chief factory is at 
Nera, which is well fortified, and is the refidence 
of the governor and his council, The commodities 
gel imported here are, rice, cloths of Coroman- 
el, Cambaya, and Malacca; broad-cloth, flannel, 
damaſks, taffatas, velvets, gold chains and coins, 
ſilver cups gilt, China boxes, baſons, head-pieces, 
guns; and Emaded ſword-blades. There are five 
or ſix other very ſmall iſlands which produce nut- 
and lie all round about Banda at a few leagues 
diſtant, named Pullo-way, Pulorin, Nera, Gums 


FSA Þ©B rt > wr w 


that produce the nutmeg. 


Bnapi, all which the Dutch have in ſub- =] 

2. f theſe the Dutch allowed Pullo- way to Eug 
to the Engliſh, ſays captain Hamilton, after poy 

they had kindly cut down all the clove and nutmeg is fo 
trees that grew on it, and made it death for the has 
natives ever to plant any on it. The nutmeg-tiet ent 
is as large as our common pear-ttees, and its leaves dif 

like thoſe of the peach-tree, but ſomewhat rounder. peop 
Two of theſe iſlands are uncultivated, and Was 
entirely uninhabited ; the other three claim one 
diſtinction of being the only iſlands in the wo the 


I 
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=p its three caſtles, which ſerved for | 
its walls, were demoliſhed by the French and 


B A 
If ue except this valuable ſpice, the iflands of 
Banda, like all the Malaccas, are barren to a dread- 
ful degree. What i, , Fe] in ſuperfluities they 
want in neceſſaries. e land will not bring fort 
my kind of corn; and the pith of the ſago ſerves 
the natives of the country inſtead of bread. _ 
As this food is not ſufficient for the Europeans 
who ſettle in the Malaccas, they are allowed to 
fetch proviſions from Java, Macaſſar, or the ex- 
tremely fertile iſland of Bali. The company itſelf 
carries ſome merchandiſe to Banda. | 
BANDEIRA, one of the forts —_— the -=_ 
of Lagos, in Algarve, a province of Portugal. 
RAND L, in the bay of Bengal, was formerly 
a Portugueſe colony, but now governed by the 
I's fouzdaar. Hamilton ſays, it deals o 
in thoſe commodities that are in requeſt at the 
court of Venus, * | 
BANDELSDORF, a church-village belonging 
to the iſland of Femarn, in the duchy of Sleſwick, 


in Denmark, 
BANDER-ABASSI. See GompRorn. 
BANDER-CONGO, a port-town of Aſia, on 
the eaſt- ſide of the Perſian gulph, and ſituated 100 
EY in Lat. 27, 5, N. Long. 
o. ; : 
50 the ſame with ASMER ; which ſee. 
BANDONBRIDGE, a ſmall borough belonging 
to the county of Cork, and province of Munſter, 
in Ireland. Tt is ſituated on both ſides the river 
Bandon or, Baan; and, though 
Iriſh rebels, Oliver obliged them to ſurrender. In 


iſh, It fends 2 members to the Iriſh, parliament, 
and lies about 8 miles weſt from Kinſale. 


BANDORA, BANDARA, or BAN DURA, Long. 


2, 30, E. Lat. 19; 'the capital, or moſt con- 
1 village, of the iſland of Salſet or Canorin, 
on the weſt coaſt of the Hither India, divided from 
the iſland of Bombay by a channel half a mile wide, 
ſubject to the Portu It is ſituated between 
Verſua and Bombay, and is oppoſite to Mahim, 
which is on the ſouth-ſide of the channel, as this is 
on the north. It is large, with tiled houſes, and 
many handſome buildings. The Portugueſe have 
no trade here, becauſe the channel belongs to the 
Engliſh, and all cuſtoms. of goods exported or im- 
ported ate paid to the cuſtom-houſe of Mahim. It 
is fordable at low-water, and the mouth of its river 
has ſo many rocks, that no ſhips of burthen can 
enter it, In 120, the prieſts of the iNand having 
diſturbed the. Engliſh at Mabim, and animated the 
people to take arms againſt them, a bomb or two 
was thrown into the . here, which, by —— 
due or two prieſts and ſome lay brothers, convinced 
the reſt that war was not properly their trade. 


fortified by the 
ehouſes, 
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namely, Bangor, 


the bifhops, called Bulkeley, fold, fa 
ticon, the revenues and bells of the biſhopric. The 
biſhop's revenues now are valued in the king's 


1511. 148. 3d. It lies 


ä 1 
The Jefuits had a battery of 7 guns, and abundance 
of ſmall arms, befides a block-heuſe here, as well 

- as a noble college. | 
BAND, or GREAT Bawvy, is a town on the 


4 


coaft of South Guinea, conſiſting (Barbot ſays) of 


about 300 houſes, divided into parcels, and ſtands * 
und, made an iſland by a branch 


It is well peopled witk 


in a marſhy 
of the river from the main. 
blacks, who employ themſelves in trade, and fome 
at fiſhing, by means of long and large canoes, ſome 
bo feet long and 75 broad, rowed by 16, 18, or 20 
paddlers, carrying European goods and fiſh to the 
upland blacks, and bringing down flaves, of both 
ſexes, and all ages, with large elephants teeth, to 
ſupply the Europeans trading in that river. Se- 
veral of theſe blacks act therein as factors, either 
for their own countrymen. or Europeans. | 
BANGOR, or Bancnox, a very aneient city, 
but now decayed, and ſtill the fee of a biſhop, in 
Caernarvonſhire, one of the counties of North 
8 — called! Ba 
ormerly very large, re call n 
Vaur, : the. Bra word unports : its — 
caſtle has long been demoliſhed, e dioceſe com- 
prehends the counties of Caernar von and Angleſey, 
together with part of Denbigh, Merioneth, and 
ontgomery; has . 30 of which are 
impropriated; and under it are 3 archdeaconries; 
eſey, and Merioneth ; one of 
which is added to the biſhopric, for the better ſu 
port of its prelate. The cathedral, which is th 
oldeſt in all Britain, was conſecrated in 516; and 
OT miſerably effaced by Owen Glendour 
and others, is now but a defpicable ſtructure. The 
principal bui are the biſhop's palace and free- 
ſchool-houſe. It is incloſed by a very ſteep moun- 
tain on the ſouth and a hill vn the north. One of 
the Monaſ- 


"books at 1311. 168. 4d. and the clergy's tenths at 


and on the arm of the. 2 or Menev, dividing the 
a harbour for boats. The town 1s governed by the 


and October 28. 


21, N. 
18, * 


and. province of Ulfter, in Ireland It ſends two 


members to parliament, , Here was the firſt church 
' built of ſtone in the, whole province; and duke 


Schomberg, ſent againſt the rebels in 1689, landed 


- at Bangor, of which he was ſoon after created eatl. 
Some noble remains of its very ancient ws 


\ 


rtium; it was 


miles W. of St. Aſaph, 
ifle of Angleſey from Caernarvonſhire, where it has 
biſhop's ſteward, who holds the court; and has a 
market on Wedneſday. Fairs April 5, June 25, 
L 4. 


„ 
BANGOR, a ſmall 9 with a provoſt and 
o the 


12 burgeſſes, belonging t county of Downe, 


* — 


B A , 
ſtill to be ſeen. The town contains about 200 
houſes, but has little trade; though it ſpins conſi- 
. derable quantities of fine linen-yarn ; and on this, 
as en all the coaſts of the county, is plenty of fiſh. 
It Fes 5 miles from Donnaghadee, and 6 from 
Carrick OUS. 2 | | 
_ BANHO, a town of Viſeu-diſtrict, in the pro- 
inc. of Beira. It belongs tg the Dowager of Por- 
, tugal, and contains 440 inhabitants. 4, 
 BANIALUCKA, a ſangiacate belonging to Boſ- 
nia and Turkiſh Illyria, in Europe. Of the ſame 
name is a ſtout fortreſs, where the beglerbeg reſides, 
and near which a battle was fought between the 
Chriſtians and Turks in the year 1737. 
BAN IAR, a river in Borneo, one of the Indian 
iſlands in Aſia; in the mouth of which, twice as 
broad as the Thames at Graveſend, is a floating 
town, where the Engliſh Eaſt-India company have 


a factory. | | 
BANKISH, a province of. the Mogul, and ſituated 
jn the north part of the Hither India, in Aſia, and 
S. W. of the province of Caſſimere. 
BANNABAT, Banxacuis, or BUNNALI1N. 
See BANAGHIR. | 
BANNE, or Bax NO, à town belonging to the 


county of Wexford, and province of Leinſter, in 


Ireland. It is fituated on a bay, See Ban. 


BANNOCKBURN, a place near the ruins of ' 


Cambuſkenneth-abbey, in, Stirlingſhire, Scotland; 


famous for a battle in which Edward II's vaſt army 


was routed. by the Scots; and he himſelf narrowly 
- eſcaped in a | 
between, James III. of Scotland, and his nobility ; 
the latter of whom, with the young prince, his ſon, 
at their head, taking up arms againſt the king, on 
account of his tyranny, defeated his army; and he 
himſelf was killed in the flight, and lies buried 


under a hawthorn-tree, near the above-mentioned 


xuins. 

BANNOS, a village ſituated in a ſmall plain, be- 
tween. the ſkirts of Tunguragua, and the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes, in South-America. It has its 


name from hot medicinal baths much reſorted to. 


South of Cuenca, and not far from another village, 
called Bannos, are other bot waters, guſhing out 
through ſeveral apertures on the ſummit of an 


eminence, the heat of which hardens eggs ſooner / 


than boiling water. Theſe ſeveral ſtreams uniting, 

form a rivulet of a brackiſh taſte, ' In the aforeſaid 

_ eminence are many crevices, through which iſſues 

continual ſmoke, a ſufficient indication of its con- 
taining ſulphur and nitre in great abundance, _ 

| BANSTEAD-DOWNS, one of the moſt de- 
Jightful ſpots in England: firſt, by reaſon of its 


nne carpet ground, cond with a my herbage, 
perfumed with thyme and juniper, which makes the ; 
_. mutton of this tra, though ſmall, very ſweet ; _ 


| My, dor the ſeats around it; and, thirdly, for 


* 


t: alſo for another battle, fought _ 


from which iſſues a river that divides itſelf into 


| B A 
its pleaſant pect of ſeveral counties on 
ſides of the Tfatbe⸗ including a view of the = 
3 of Windfor and Hampton- court, and alle 0 

ndon, from the tower to Weſtminſter, it being x 
tract of no leſs than 30 miles, extending from 
Croydon to Farnham, though under different app. 
lations. The ſoil, being for the moſt part a fort d 
chalk mixed with flints and ſand. is dry ſoon aft 
rain. There is a four miles courſe on them, which, 
in the ſeaſon of horſe-races, is much frequented, x 
all the Downs are, throughout the whole ſummer 
for their wholſome air. - 

BANTALL, an Engliſh ſettlement in Sumatn, 
one of the Indian iſlands in Aſia, 100 miles N. & 
Bencoolen. ' 

BANTAM, once the metropolis of a large king, 
dom in Aſia. It is ſituated on the N. W. coaſt of 
Java, one of the Indian iſlands. It was very poyu- 
ous, well fortified, and one of the 2 
in thoſe' ſeas, where the Engliſh Eaſt-India Com- 
pany had one of their principal factories. But th 

utch having attacked and depoſed the king d 
Bantam, drove the Engliſh and other European 
out in the reign of king James II. and ſtill retain 
the poſſeſſion of the place, permitting one of the 
race of their ancient kings to enjoy the title. Il. 
city ſtands in a plain at the foot. of a mountain, 


three ſtreams ; two of theſe ſurrounding the town, 


and the third running through it. Bantam is nos ty 
2 ruinous place, without trade or gentry, both ce 
ich are engroſſed by Batavia. The houſes ar 
built of reeds and eanes. It has a good ſafe rod Pc 
and pleaſant bay, in which are ſeveta! little iſlands vel 
that retain their Engliſh names. It lies fifteen 6 
leagues weſt of Batavia. Lat. 6, 30, N. Long. 105. 20, 
ANTRY, a barony of Deſmond, which b 
united to the county of Cork, and belongs to the of 
province of Manſter, in the S. W. part of Ireland Jed 
t has a commodious bay, running twenty miles u on 
land to the town, from which it has its name, 1 
contains ſeveral havens; the mouth of the buy _ 
called Beerhaven, from an ifland lying in it, is four It v 
miles wide. Bantry town is ſituated in Lat. 5 the 
15, N. Long. 10, 46, W. f an t 
BANTRY, alſo one of the baronies, in tl t th 
county of Wexford, and province of Leinſter, u ' ® 
Ireland. — | the t 
'BANTRY, or BxainTREE, a little town, vit he! . 
a free-ſchool, in the county of Suffolk, in New- he di 
England : | | Lon: 
EAN WELL, in Somerſetſhire. Here are tun 
fairs, on January 18, and July 18. 
 BAOL, or BAOUL, a ki m of Guinea, atd 


Negroland, in Africa. It is bounded by that a 
Cajor, and does not extend above twelve Jeg 
ſouthwards along the coaſt, having the river Bed 
ſalum, or Barſally, to the fouth. © 
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BAPAUME, a prefecture - or 'bailiwic of Artois, 

delonging to the government of the latter name 
and Picardy,'in France. 'It gives denomination to 
\ ſmall town, fortified after the manner of M. de 
Ville. It is called in Latin Bapalma, or Balma, 
and ſituated near the borders of Picardy, in a dry 
country, which is very much in want of water ; 
and this is ſaid to be its principal defence. It has 
an old caſtle, which gave the firſt occaſion to the 
building of this town. Here is a particular gover- 
nor, a royal prefecture, and foreſt-court. In the 
year 1641 the French took it from the Spaniards. 
{t lies eleven miles from Peronne to the N. Lat. 
59, 6. Long: 2, $0. 4 

 BAQUEVILLE, a town in a county of the ſame 
name in Normandy. . 

BAR SUR U'AUBE, a y_ old town of Val- 
lage, a ſubdiviſion of Upper Champagne, and go- 
vernment of this laſt name and Brie, in France. 
In Latin it is called Barium ſuper Albulam, or Al- 
bam and Bar-Albula : beth names ſhew its ſituation 
on the river Aube. It lies at the foot of a hill. 
It was formerly a very conſiderable city, ſince at 
its four anriual fairs ſeparate quarters were aſſigned 
the Germans, Dutch, the people of Lorrain, and 
thoſe of Orange. The Jews alſo had their quar- 
ters; and a ſynagogue, It gives the title of count, 
is the ſeat of a collection and royal provoſtſhip, 
and has a particular governor and chapter. It lies 
twenty-fix miles E. of Troyes, and is noted for ex- 
cellent champagne. Lat. 47, 50, N. Long. 4, 22, E. 

BAR, a ſmall town belonging to the palatinate of 
Podolia, in Little Poland. It is ſituated on the ri- 
ver Kiow, and upon a hill in the midſt of marſhes, 
bs _ N. E. of Kaminiec. Lat. 48, 20, N. Long. 
28, 6, E. 

BAR. a fortreſs in the duchy of Aoſta, and valley 
of this name, in Piemont, in Upper Italy. It is ſub- 
ject to the duke of Savoy, and commands the paſſage 
out of the above-mentioned valley into Piemont. 

BAR, or BARROIS, duchy of, in the govern- 
ment of Lorrain and Bar, now belonging to France. 
[t was anciently an earldom, and had its name from 
the caſtle of Bar. The lordſhip or territory of Bar 
on the other fide of the Maes became a French fief 
in the year 1354, and afterwards continued fo ; but 
m ancient times it was an imperial fief, as well as 
the territory on this ſide that river, which was al- 
ways a feudal dependancy on the empire. How 
the duchy of Bar was annexed to Lorrain, ſee under 
Loxx Aix: and afterwards had the ſame fate with: 
it. having been ceded by the emperor to the French, 
who divide the duchy of Bar into the four following 
general qiviſions: 

I. Bar6is Mouvant ; i. e. a fief of France, con- 
taming theſe two prevotes, namely, Bar le Duc and 
baffigni. i. Bar le Duc comprehends the prevote 
of Souillieres, and earldom of Ligni ; 2. The pre- 

Vor. I. No. 19. 
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ſecture of Baſſigni, includes the prevots of Gondre- 


court, the provincial bailiwics of La Motte and 
Fourmont, theprevotes of La Marche, Chatillon, and 


Conflans, with the lordſhip of St. Thieboud. 

II. Barrois Non-mouvant, i. e. not feudatory to 
France, and comprehended in the bailiwic of St, 
Mihel, which is a large territory, extending between 
the Maes and Moſelle, as far as the frontiers of Lux- 
emburg. This includes the caſtle-wards of Sanci, 


Foug, and Bouconville (to the laſt of which _— 


the lordſhips of Trognon and Thiacourt), the lord- 
ſhips of Mandre aux Quatre Tours and Amer- 


mont, the caſtellanies of Chauſſce and Conflans, 


the prevotes of Eſtain and Brie, the village of Muſ- 
ſi, the prevote of Longuion, the marquiſate of Pont 
a Mouſſon, the caſtellany of Conde, the lordſhips 
of Avantgarde and Pierrefort. 


III. The earldom of Clermont, in Argonne, in- 


cluding the w_ of the ſame name on the Air: 
long the lordſhips of Varennes 


IV. Several lordſhips lying between the Maes 


and Moſelle, depending neither on Lorrain nor Bar: 
and theſe are the lordihips of Apremont and Com- 
merci, the marquiſate of Hatton-Chaſtel, the lord- 
ſhips of Dieulouard and Gorze, with the ſmall 
town and diſtrict of Malatour. : 


This duchy of Bar is bounded by Luxemburg 


the N. and part of Lorrain on the 8. 


BAR, a prefeCture or lordſhip of Lower Alſace, 


belonging to the city of Straſburg. 


BAR, caſtle of, in the lower diſtrict of the iſle 


of Schutt, belonging to the circle on this fide the 
Danube, in Lower f 


Jungary. 
BAR LE DUC, a prevote of Barrois, in the go- 


vernment of Lorrain and Bar, in France. Of the 
ſame name is a city belonging to it, which is the 
capital of the duck : 

upper and lower town, with ſome ſuburbs, and is 


y of Bar. 


ſituated on the river Ornei. In the upper diviſion 


formerly ſtood its ſtrong caftle ; and there is alſo 
the ducal palace, with two chapters: beſides theſe, 
7 greenery a priory, 


in the whole town is one pari 
7 convents, a late Jeſuits college, and an hoſpital. 
It lies thirty-five miles W. of — and formerl 


belonged to Lorrain, but now to France. Lat. 48, 


40, Long. 5, 15, E. 


French Flanders. 


888 E. 
BAR SUR SEINE, a town of La Montagne, a 


territory in the government of Burgundy, in France. 


It is ſituated on the Seine, as its name imports; it 
is the · capital of a county, the feat of a bailiwic, 
prevote, election, foreſt-court, ſalt-houſe, and the 


reſidence of a particular governor.  'This ſmall 
town has only one pariſh-church, a chapter, a little 
5 B | college, 


It conſiſts of the 


BAR LE MONT, a town of Hainault, in 
It is ſituated on the river Sam- 
bre, fifteen miles S. of Mons, in Lat. 50, 10, N. 
Long. 


Hy B A 
college, with three convents, and an hoſpital. It 
lies 20 miles S. E. of Troyes, near the confines of 
Champagne. Lat. 47, 50, N. Long. 4, 22, E. 
 * BARABIACO, a ſmall place of the duchy of 
Milan, in the Upper Diviſion of Italy. It it ſituated 
the river Olona. | | 
BARACAL, a ſmall and mean place, belonging 
to Guarda, a diſtrict of Beira, a province of Por- 
al. It contains 300 inhabitants. 
- BARACAN, or PARK AN, formerly a ſtrong 


place on the Danube, belonging to the county of 


Gran, in the circle on the further ſide of that river, 
in Lower Hungary. In 1594 the Imperialiſts at- 
tempted it without any ſucceſs : in 1684 the Turks 
were defeated near it, and the Imperialiſts took the 
town by ſtorm. It is ſituated directly oppoſite to 
Gran; for which reaſon it is looked upon as a part 
of that city. 
| BARACOA, a town on the N. E. part of the 
iſland of Cuba, in the gulph- of Mexico, North- 
America; 50 miles N. E. of St. Jago de Cuba. 
Lat. 21, 5, N. Long. 76, 10, W. | 
BARAGON,- or TzomBay, a little iſland ad- 
joining that of Salſet, in India, near Bombay. 
| BARANCO, a port-town of St. Martha, in the 
Terra Firma of North-America. It lies on the 
river Grande, 3o miles ſouth of its mouth, and 75 
north eaſt of Carthagena. It is the ſee of a biſhop. 
Lat. 11, 10, N. Long. 75, 30, W. | 
 _ BARANWARR, a town of Lower Hungary. 
It is fituated near the Danube, and ſubject to the 
| houſe of. Auſtria, 25 miles N. W. of Eſſeck, in 


Lat. 46, 20,,N. Long. 20, 5, E. 


BARAVE, a ſmall town on the river Vene, in 


the marquiſate of Marqueroſe; belonging to the 
biſhop of Montpelier. . 
BAR AUBE. See BAR sUR L'aups. © 
BARBACENA, a ſmall place in the diſtrict of 
Elvas, belonging to the province of Alentejo, in 
Portugal. It contains 700 inhabitants. 


BARBADOES, the moſt eaſterly of all the Ca- 


ribbee iſlands, ſubject to Great-Britain, and, ac- 
cording to the beſt —— lying between 59s 
50, and 60, 2, of W. Long. and between 12, 50, 
and 13, 16, of N. Lat. Its extent is not. certainly 
known: the moſt general opinion is, that it is 25 
miles from north to ſouth, and 15 from eaſt to 
weſt ; but theſe menſurations are ſubjeCt to ſo many 
difficulties and uncertainties, that it will perhaps 
convey a more adequate idea of this iſland, to tell 
the reader, that in reality it does not contain above 
107,000- acres. It lies 20 leagues eaſt from St. 
Vincent, which may be ſeen from it on a clear day; 
25 from St. Lucia, 28 from Martinico, 60 from 
Trinidad, 80 from Cape de Salinas, and 100 from 
St. Chriſtopher's: it is uſually ranked among the 
wind ward diviſion of the Caribbees, being a 4 
two's ſail from Surinam, the Dutch colony. 
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| Though the time when be not abſolutely certain, 


yet it is generally agreed that the Portugueſe w 
the firſt diſcoverers of this iſland, nods, { as they 


had regular commerce with the Brafils Jong before 


the former was known to the Engliſh, it is not 


probable they ſhould make many voyages thither 
without falling in with this ifland, which lies 6 
much in the way, And it is as little doubted that 
they gave it the name it bears; though why they 
called it ſo is not eaſy to determine. Nor is | 


much more certain in what month or year it vag 


firſt known to, or planted by, the Engliſh, Thi 


it was diſcovered by them in the reign of king 


James I. is, however, very evident; it being proved 
by record, that about 1615 an Engliſh veſlel calle 
the Olive, homeward-bound from Guinea, touchel 
here, and, landing, ſet up a croſs in or about St. 


James's-town, now called the Hole, and marked 


on a tree, © James, King of England and this iſland,” 
In 1625, the William-and-John, J. Powell, com- 
mander, = 30 men aſhore in the leeward part of 
this iſland, near the . Hole-town,- where they fort 
fed, and ſet up his majeſty's colours, under captain 
W. Dean, whom they choſe their governor, [n 
1627 the earl of Pembroke, lord-chamberlain, ob- 
tained a 77 for this ifland, in particular, in truſ 
for Sir William Courteen, unknown to James lori 
Hay, earl of Carliſle, who had before obtained a 


grant of all the Caribbee iſlands, from king James 


to him and heirs, to be a province by name of 
Carliola. In 1628 the latter earl agreed with fe 
veral London merchants for 10,000 acres under 1 
governor of their own chooſing ; and according|y 
colony was ſent under Charles Wolferſtone, gorer- 
nor. But having not room for a regular hiſtory of 
its ſettlements, &c. it muſt ſuffice us to take notice 
that the firſt planters of note were gentlemen ef 
Devonſhire and Cornwall, ſome of whom being 
Parliamentarians retired hither during the civil war; 
but that, on lord Willoughby's arrival, 1050, fe. 
moved back to England. This nobleman farmel 
the iſland of the earl of Carliſle for twenty-one 
__ 

When the Engliſh firſt landed here, it had not 
the leaſt appearance of having ever been people! 
even by ſavages. There was no kind of bealt d 
paſture or prey, no fruit, herb, nor root, fit for 
the ſupport of human life. Yet as the climate wi 
good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gentleme! 
of ſmall fortunes in England reſolved to become 
adventurers thither. They met with difficulties 
and diſcouragements, which nothing but the noble 
courage, ns, a firmneſs that cannot be too mu 


' praiſed, could have carried them through. By de- 
grees ſome of the trees yielded fuſtic for the dye!5; 


cotton and indigo agreed well with the foil, and 
tobacco anſwered: tolerably : ſo that the count!) 
began to ſubmit to cultivation. | Thib 
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Theſe good appearances in America, and the 
ſtorm which. ſome time after began to gather in 
England, encouraged many to go over. But ſtill 
the colony received no ſort of encouragement, from 
the government, However, as this colony had the 
hardeſt beginning, and molt laborious infancy of 
any among our ſettlements ; ſo it was far ſtronger 
in its vital ſtamina, and grew conſequently with 
greater ſpeed. For in this {mall ifland, in little 
more than 20 years after its firſt ſettlement, that is, 
in 1650, contained upwards of 50,000 whites;,of all 
ſexes and ages, and a much greater number of blacks 
and Indian flaves : the former of theſe they bought, 


and the latter they ſeized upon without any pre- 


tence, and carried thoſe unhappy men into flavery ; 


a practice which has rendered the Caribbee Indians 


irreconcileable to us ever ſince. 

But this ſmall iſland, peopled by upwards of 
109,000, ſouls, was not yet above half of it culti- 
vated, nor was the induſtry of the inhabitants at a 
ſtand. A little before the laſt-mentioned period, 
they. learned the method of . ſugar: and 
thus enlarging the ſphere of their trade, they grew 
prodigiouſ y rich and numerous. 

About this tine the government in England, 
then in Cromwell's 1 con fined the trade of 
Barbadoes to the mother- country, which before was 
managed altogether by the Dutch: at the ſame 
time, by the rigour exerciſed towards the royal 
party, a great many gentlemen of very | pai fami- 
lies ſettled in this iſland. After the Reſtoration it 


continued ſtill to advance by haſty ſtrides. At that 


time king Charles created 1 3 haronets from the gen- 
tlemen of this iſland ; ſome of whom were worth 
10,0001. a year, and none of them ſo little as 1,000. 
In 1676 -this ſettlement was at its height, when 
their whites were computed: to be {till much about 
59,000 ; but their negro flaves were increaſed to 
upwards of 100,000 of all kinds. They employed 
400 fail of ſhips, one with another of 150 tons, in 
their trade: and their annual exports in ſugar, in- 
digo, ginger, cotton, &c. amounted to upwards of 
350,900l. and their circulating caſh at home was 
200,000l. Not the. beſt inhabited ſpots on the 
globe, perhaps, have ever been peopled to the ſame 
proportion, nor has land of the ſame dimenſions 
produced any thing like the ſame profits, excepting 
the land upon which great cities are built. But 
lince that time the ifland has been much upon the 
decline. The growth of the French ſugar iſlands, 
and the ſettlement of Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat, as well as the greater eſta- 
bliſhment in Jamaica, have drawn away from time 
to time a vaſt number of their people. A terrib 
contagion attacked the iſland.in the year 1692. It 
like a peſtilence ; 20 died in a day in their 
principal town; and all parts of the iſland ſuffered 
m proportion, War raged at the ſame time with 
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this diſtemper; and the Barbadians, who raiſed a 
good number of men, loft many of them in fruitleſs 
attempts againſt the French iſlands. The land too 
began not to yield quite fo kindly as formerly; 
and in ſome places they were obliged to manure it. 
All theſe cauſes contributed to reduce the numbers 
and opulence of this celebrated ifland. But it is 
only in comparifon of itſelt, that it may be conſi- 
dered in any other than the moſt flouriſhing con- 
dition even at this day. For, at preſent, it contains 
20,000 whites, and very near 100,000 negroes. 
The principal articles of exportation are aloes, cot- 
ton, ginger, ſugar, rum, molaſſes, which in 1770 to 
Great-Britain amounted to 311,000l. to North- 
America 120,00cl. and to the other iflands 1, 100l. 
amounting in the whole to 4 32,0001. ſterling. | 
The climate of this ifland is very hot, eſpecially 
for 8 months; but not ſo exceſſive as in the ſame 
latitude on the continent of America, by reaſon of 
the ſea- breezes blowing all the year round, from E. 
or N. E. except in the tornado months of July, 
Auguſt, September, and October, when it chops 
about for an hour or two to the ſouth. As the 
weather is generally ſerene, ſo the length of the 
days is nearly equal. The twilights are ſo ſhort, 
that it is dark: three quarters of an hour after ſun- 
ſet. The rains fall when the ſun is vertical. This 
exceſs of moiſture and heat is the reaſon that their 
trees and plants grow to ſuch a height. The coaſt 
is defended by rocks and ſhoals on the eaſt-ſide or 
windward ſhore, ſo as to be two-thirds inacceſſible; 
and by breaſt-works and redoubts on the weſt or lee- 
ward fide. Beſides, the whole, coaſt is defended by 
a good line, and ſeveral forts in proper places. 
There is ſcarce a harbour in the iſland except that of 
Bridge-town, in Carliſle-bay, nor a ſtream that de- 
ſerves the name of a river, though on the eaſt-ſide 
are what they call Scotland-river 'and Joſeph's. 
river. It is faid, near the center is a bituminous 
ſpring that ſends forth a liquid like tar, which is 
waſhed from the hills by rains; and ſerves for the 
ſame uſes as pitch, or lamp-oil. They have wells of 
good water almoſt every where, without digging ' 
very deep, and large ponds and reſervoirs for rain- 
water, It is moſtly a level country, with ſome 
ſmall hills covered with wood. Some parts of the 
foil are ſaid to be hollowed into caves, fome of them 
capable of containing 300 people. Theſe are ima- 
gined to have been the lurking places of runaway 
negroes, but may as probably be natural excavations. 
The woods that formerly grew upon the iſland 
have heen all cut down, and the ground converted 
into ſugar-plantations. When thoſe plantations 
were firſt formed, the ſoil was prodigiouſly fertile, 
but has fince been worn out, inſomuch, that about» 
the year 1730, the planters were obliged to raiſe 


. cattle for the ſake of their dung, by which means 


the profit of their plantations was reduced to leſs 
| | than 
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chan a tenth of its uſual value. Notwithſtanding 
the ſmallneſs of Barbadoes, its ſoil is different ; being 


in ſome places ſandy and light, in others rich, and 


and in others ſpongy : but all of it is cultivated ac- 


, cording to its proper nature ; ſo that the iſland pre- 


ſents to the eye the moſt bautiful appearance that 
can be imagined. 33 

No Engliſh grain is ſown here; and only the 

1 are cultivated by the poor; 


our corn they have generally in flour from Britain. 


They have alſo potatoes, e &c. planted all the 


ear. Here are all ſorts of oranges and lemons, the 
7 159) which is large, and the Juice delicious. Here 
are abundance of citron- trees: of the peel of their 
fruit are made, by the Barbadoes ladies, the fineſt 


cordial and ſweet-meats in the world, beſides choice 


roots, leaves, &c. pickled, The lime-tree here is 
as prickly as our holly : and ſince punch has been 
- drank in England, the juice of its fruit has become 


n a ſtaple commodity, ſome tuns of it being imported 


into England and Ireland in a year. China limes 
are frequent, as alſo China or ſweet lemons, tama- 
riuds and palm-trees, bananas and pine-apple, with 
the alloes, mangrove and callabaſh trees, the cotton, 
cedar, maſtic, and bulley trees, the ſugar-apple, 


ſourſop, and ſhaddock, with the cocoa-tree, of whoſe 


ſhells they make cups, and of the nuts is made cho- 
colate; and other trees and ſhrubs of note. Here are 
the fig-tree, caſſia, fiſtula, thd ſhrub phyſic-nut, the 
* pomegranate, papa, guava, cuſtard- 


* 


apple, macow- tree, palmetto, locuſt- tree, iron- wood, 


plantain- tree, and mangoe- tree, from the Eaſt- Indies. 

The chief plants of Barbadoes are ginger and red 
pepper, with an infinity of others, too tedious to 
.enumerate here. In Barbadoes is plenty of all ſorts 
of excellent pulſe :* but our ſhrub-fruits do not 


, thrive here. Of their potatoes they make a briſk 


ſmall-beer, called mobby: The inhabitants have 
coach-horſes from Old-England, ſaddle-horſes from 


New-England, and others for common uſes from 


Bonaviſta, Cape de Verd iſlands, and Curaſſou. 
They have a breed of their own, mettleſome, but 
not ſtrong. Bulls go” ter in the cart with their 

They have aſſes which run along where 
horſes cannot paſs, and are very ſerviceable in car- 
Tying burthens to and from the plantations. The 
hogs of Barbadoes are finer eating than thoſe of 
Britain, but the few ſheep they have are not near 


fo good. They likewiſe have goats, which when 


oung are excellent food. Racoons and monkies. 


are alſo found here in great abundance, Amon 
their birds the largeſt is a buzzard, but leſs wa. 


ſwifter than our grey ſort, and they ae rats 


very much, Here is ſtore of large turtle-doves, 
0 a leſs kind. The principal ſinging-bird is a 
thruſh, and another fort like a wren, but ſeldom or 
never ſings. They have a fort of fowl called oxen 
and kine, and the men-of-war birds; the laſt ſo 


* 
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called as flying twenty leagues from land to make 


diſcoveries, and return when they eſpy a ſhip, their 
intelligence of this kind ſeldom failing the Barha. 
dians : an hyperbolical, if not incredible, relation 
They have plenty of wild and tame fowl. Their 
moſt common inſects are ſnakes and {corpiong, 
Here are no toads nor frogs, but muſkettoes and 
cock-roaches ; the latter of which always leave a 
ſting ; with many more inſects, which we muſt 
paſs over for want of room, 

The precincts of this iſland are ſubdivided into 
Wen. weſt, north, and eaſt, conſiſting of eleven pa- 
riſhes: a 

I. In the ſouth part of the iſland, St. Michael's 
or Bridge precinct, are the pariſhes of St. Michael, 
St. George, and St. John. In St. James's or the 
Hole precinct are the pariſhes of St. James and St. 


Thomas. In St. Peter's or Speight's precinct, is | 


the pariſh of St. Peter, with All- Saints chapel. 
II. In the weſt is the pariſh of St. Lucy, 
III. In the north, in St. Andrew's Over-hill, or 


Scotland precinct, are the-pariſhes of St. Andrew 


and St. Joſeph. < 
IV. In the eaſt, in Oftine's precinct, are the pa- 


riſhes of Chriſt-church and St. Philip. 


The civil government of this iſland conſiſts of 


the governor, a council of 12, who are appointed 


by letters of mandamus, , and an aſſembly of 22, 
choſen annually out of the ſeveral pariſhes by a 
majority of votes. The governor's title is, captain- 

eneral and chief governor of the ifland of Barba- 

oes. His title uſed alſo to extend over all the 
iſlands belonging to Britain to windward of Guada- 
loupe, which is now diſuſed; thoſe iſlands being 
now diſtinct governments. The members of the 
council fit in the chancery with the governor, and 
are by virtue of their poſts ſtiled honourable, The 
governor's ſalat y is 20col. ſterling a year, paid from 
the Exchequer in Britain; and he is entitled to no 
perquiſite except a third of ſeizures, unleſs it be 
granted as a ſettlement by the firſt aſſembly he 
meets after his arrival. e duty to the king on 
the exports of this iſland is 44 per cent. eſtabliſhed 
in 1660; the ſettled duties on (appropriated to the 
uſe of the ſtores and forts) goods imported are, 4 lb. 
of 8 on every ton, which is paid in ſpecie, 
and four pounds ten ſhillings a pipe on Madeira 
wine, both of which may amount to near 10000. 


a year. (A pipe of Madeira alſo pays ſeven pounds 


ten ſhillings duty to the king). All liquors, &c. 
imported pays a Gay, and the others are ſuch as 
the aſſembly raiſes for the uſe of the colony, gene- 
rally by a pound rate or poll tax; but there | 
nothing ſettled on the fovereign but the 4; Pet 
cent. 8 
The military governmant, except in time of wat, 
conſiſts only of the militia, which is a very reſpec- 
table force. 5 
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The rectors of the 11 pariſhes, who are of the 
church of England, which is the religion eſtabliſhed 
here, as in the other iſlands, are allowed 150 or 


2001. a year, paid quarterly, beſides perquiſites, 


which in ſome pariſhes are very conſiderable. The 
living of Bridgetown is valued az 6 or 700 l. but the 
account does not ſay whether this money be ſterling 
or currency. Here are few Diflenters ; and on this 
land has been no paſtor of this denomination ſince 
the year 1690. The ſurrogate of the biſhop of 
on, who is the ordinary of all the Engliſh 
colonies in America, has the church-affairs here 
under his government. ; 

In general here is an appearance of ſomething 
more of order, and of a ſettled people, than in any 
other colony in the Weſt Indies. In Bridgetown, 
which is capital of the iſland, is a college, 
founded and well-endowed by ſeveral contributions, 
but principally” by the liberality and virtue of that 
valuable man, colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, who 
was a native of this iſland, and the moſt ſhining 
ornament it ever had. 

The Barbadians trade with New England, Caro- 
lina, Pennſylvania, New-York, 2 not 
only for timber, but for bread, flour, Indian corn, 
rice, tobacco, ſalt beef and pork, fiſh, pulſe, and 
other proviſions: with Guinea for 7 : with 
Madeira for wine: with Tercera and Fayal for 
wine and brandy : with the iſles of May and Cu- 
raſſow for ſalt : and with Ireland for and pork. 


From Great-Britain and Ireland they import oſna- 


burgs, the chief wear of their ſervants and ſlaves; 
linen of all ſorts, broad-cloth, kerſeys, filks and 
ſtuffs, red caps, ſtockings and ſhoes, gloves, hats, 
millinary-wares and periwigs, laces for linen, peaſe, 
keans, oats, biſcuit, wine, ſtrong beer, which they 
have alſo from New E 
candles, butter and cheeſe, with all forts of iron- 
ware for their ſugar-works, leaden, brafs, and cop- 
per wares, with powder and ball: all kinds of In- 
dian goods and toys, coals, pantiles,  hearth-ſtones, 
hoops, and in ſhort every thing fit for an Engliſh 
market, the difference of the climates being always 
conſidered. The planters ſend to Guinea 
powder, and arms, perpetuanas, tallow, &c. with 
hats, and other wearing-apparel, which they have 
from England, and diſpatch ſmall veſſels thither to 
bring flaves for their plantations, which muſt be 
recruited every year with 20 or 30 negroes to every 
4 or 500 acres: inſomuch that this iſland has re- 
qu a ſupply of 100, 00 negroes every 30 years. 
pon a parliamentary enquiry into the African 
trade, it appeared, that, in three years only, the 
number of negroes imported at Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
and Antigua, amounted to 42,000, beſides thoſe 


carried to St. Chriſtopher's. Nevis, and Montſerrat. ' 


Madeira wine being the principal drink of the gen- 


try here, about 3000 pipes of it, with Malmſey 
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ngland, and pale ale, pickles, 
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and Vidonla wines, are imported into this ifland in 
a vear. N 


The inhabitants of this ind are of three claſſes . 
namely, 1. Ihe maſters, who are Engliſh, Scots, 


or Iriſh, with ſome few Dutch, French, Portu- 
guele, and Jews ; 2. The white ſervants; and. 3. 
i he black ſlaves. The maſters live very elegantly, 
with rich equipages and fine liveries, &c. The 
white ſervants are either by covenant or purchaſe ; 
and the latter are of two forts, ſuch as ſell them- 
ſelves in Great Britain or Ireland, for four years or 
more. The ſervitude of the blacks is perpetval ; 
= great care is taken of them; becauſe, if a uegro 
ies, it is 40 or 501. loſs to the owner, They are 
purchaſed by lots, after heing all viewed quite 
naked; and the men are allowed two or three waves, 
in order to increaſe the planter's ſtock. Few of 
theſe have been converted : nor are the planters, it 
is ſaid, very forward in promoting their converſion. 
The maſters are obliged to treat the negroes very 
ſeverely, not only by reaſon of the ſtubborn, frea- 
cherous temper peculiar to all of their complexion 
and country ; but as ark, ys in number than 
the whites, and having frequent attempts to 
get the maſtery. {> SEP 
This iſland, particularly in July and Avguſt, is 
is ſubject to hurricanes; but not jo much as in the 
other Caribbee iſlands. The trade- wind at all other 
times blows continually from the eaſtward. Ihe 
iſland was nearly ruined by a dreadful hurricane in 
October 1780, and in April 1662 it was attacked 
by the Dutch Admiral De Ruyter, who attempted 
to land ſome troops; but was obliged to deſiſt from 
his enterprize with great loſs. * N 
BARBAGIO, a large village of Nebio, a diſtrict 
in the N. E. diviſion or country on this fide the 
mountains in the iſland of Corſica, in Upper Italy. 
BARBANTANE, a {mall place belonging to the 
country bailiwic of Arles, in Lower Provence, 
and government of this name, in France, It ſtands 
on an eminence near the confluence of the Rhone 
and Durance. | "©% 
BARBARAN, a large village of Il Vicentino, 
a province belonging to the republic of Venice, in 
Upper Italy. It is the ſeat of a vicariate, under 
which are 15 fmaller villages. | 0 yi Þ 
BARBARY's vaſt tract of ground is bounded N. 
by the Mediterranean (which divides it from 
— E. by Egypt, 8. 1 or the Deſart, 
W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Its extent from E. to 
W. (i. e. from Cape Non, on the weſtern coaſts of 
Morocco, to the confines of Egypt) is almoſt g7 
or about 2200 miles. As for its breadth 
from N. to S. it is very unequal, in ſome parts not 
above 6 or 7 degrees, and where wideſt (as from 
Cape Non above-mentioned to Tangier) not above 
10 degrees or 600 miles. Geographers have given 
it much greater. extent both ways, ſome as far 38 
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4000 ries in length, and 1200 in breadth, which g that a looſe coat. Their drawers are made of linea 


- can only be meant including creeks and windings, ( 


which ate too unknown to be depended on. Bar- 
bary is, next to Egypt, the moſt fertile, populous, 
red & part of Africa 


The foil abounds with 


plenty and variety of grain and fruits, eſpecially 
_ - eitrbins, ofanges, s, figs, olives, grapes, pome- 


five a conſiderable traffic, as well as in coral. 


Frinares, mods Kc in all which 1 


Excellent 22 flax grow on their plains; and 


the report of Europeans, who have lived there 
2 ſome time, the country abounds with all that 
ean add to the pleaſures 


life; for — — 
ple find means to evade the fobriety preſerided by ( 


the Mahometan law, and make free with excellent 
wines, and ſpirits of their own growth and manu- 


fackure. Algiers produces ſalt-petre, and great 


quantities of excellent ſalt, and jead and iron have 
been found-in ſeveral places of Barbary. - [ 
Neither the ele not the rhinoceros are to be 
found in the ſtates of Barbary, but their defarts 
abound with lions, _ leopards, hyzvas 
— y — and thought equal to the 
0 , - 0 
Arabian, Though their breed is — faid to be 


- decayed, 
wry by — England. Camels and dromedaries, 
aſſes, mules, and Rumtahs, a moſt ſerviceable crea- 


. | Their cows ate but fimall, and barren 


but are very latge, as are their goats. Bears, 
Pires, nn 8, weaſels, ——— 
meleons, and all kinds of reptiles are found here. 


Beſides vermin, _fays Dr. Shaw, (ſpeaking of his 
A 


travels through ry) the apprehenſions we were 
under in ſome parts of this country, of being bit- 
ten or ſtung by the ſcorpion, the viper, or che ve- 
nomous ſpider, rarely failed. to interrupt our repoſe; 
a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and fo highly neceſ- 
ro a weary traveller. Partridges and — 
eagles, hawks, and all kinds of wild fow], are 
on this coaſt; and of the ſmaller birds, the capſa- 
ſparrow'is remarkable for its beauty, and the fweet- 
nels of its note, which is thought to exceed that 
of any other bird, but it cannot live out of its own 
. climate” The feas and bays of Barbary ab5und 
with the fineſt and moſt 


* air is temperate though hot, being refreſhed 


by conſtant breezes from the Meditteranean, Ihe 


. inhabitants are of good ſtature, ſtrong, ſwarthy, 


expert horſemen, and peculiarly dextrous at bow, 


Atfow, and lance, in the inland: and on the 
well accuſtomed to the uſe of fire-arms, The dreſs 


of theſe people is a linen ſhirt,” over which they 


ture, begot by an afs upon a cow, are their beaſts \ 
of burden 
ef mik. Their ſheep yield but indifferent flveces; / 


| gg 
kind, and were preferred by the ancients to | 


and ( 
y horſes were for- 


yet ſome very fine ones have been lately | 
0 
bary is moſt generally thought given by the Ro- 


tues, &c. which are broug 


tie a filk or cloth veſtment wick a ſaſh, and over ( 


„ 5 
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niſhed with d 


their manners. 


men to their principal 


1 


The arms and legs of the wearer are bare, but t 
have ſlippers — rs fert; and perſons of — 
ſometimes wear buſkins. They never move their 
turbans, but pull off their {i when they attend 
religious duties, or the perſon of their ſovere: 
They are fond of ſtriped and - fancied ſilks. Er 
dreſs of the women is not very different from that 
of the men, but their drawers are longer, ard they 
wear a fort of cawl on their heads inſtead of ; 
turban. The chief furniture of their houſes conſiſt 
of - carpets and mattreſſes, on which they fit and 
lie. In eating, their ſlovenlineſs is ſhocking. They 
are prohibited and ſelver veſſels, and their 
meat, which they ſwallow by handfuls, is boiled 
or roaſted to rags. Adultery in the women is pu- 
vith death; but though the men are indulged 
with a plurality of wives und concubines, they 
Dr the moſt —— crimes with impunity, 
T are . repreſented our Writers 
proud, 2 jealous, 2 revengeful 
ignorant, idle, treacherous, and cruel, addicted to 
robbery, piracy, and all manner of debauchery, 
They are ſuppoſed indeed originally to have been, 
for moſt part, the very dregs and refuſe of the u. 
cient | - > wa who ſpread themſelves along thek 
coaſts, all the way weſtwards: and the name Bar- 


mans on account of the ferocity and barbarity of 
They are for moſt part Moham- 
medans'; but, for ſake of commerce, tolerate Jews, 
Chridtians, or any people they can gain by. Ne 
ther do all profeſs the fame kind of Molumme - 
daniſm, thoſe of Fez and Morocco being of the 
ſe& of Hamet, thoſe of Algier differing from them 
in many things, and both have introduced ſuper- 
ftitions and tenets of their own. | 

The lan in moſt of the ſea-ports, and al 
A coaſt, is the Arabeſk, or corrupt Arabic, 
which/is more or leſs fo in ſome kingdoms than in 
others, ii Morocco leaſt. But the traders, in com- 
merces with ſtrangers, uſe an ammatical jargon, 
a kind of odd compound of Spaniſh, Portugueſe 
Sec. not unlike the Lingua Franca. The greatel 
part of this vaſt country is divided into kingdoms 
and provinces, under dominion of the Turk, each 
under a particular baſha or viceroy. Some ſen 
others are under Arabian or African princes, either 
wholly inde it or tributary to the Turks and 
others of his vaſlals.;'! and//a- third ſort are on!y 
obliged to furniſh a ſum of money or number of 
ipal lords. e remainder 
abſolutely ſubject to the king of Fez and Moroccu 
The natural rarities being but tew, and the artificid 
conſifting chiefly in noble remains of antiquity, 
ſtately -moſques, and other buildings, urns, fi 
ht in under their prope! 
articles, we-all only fingle two of them het 
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ach remarkable in its kind. A few miles diſtant 
— Tangier is a vaſt hole like that of a coal-pit, 
many fathoms deep, which leads into a great num- 
der of ſubterranean apartments, all of them done 
with good marble, very fine. and noble; and from 
the many ſtatues, urns, and ancient Punic (or Car- 
thaginian) inſcriptions, fl. ſed to have been ſo 
many repoſitories for the dead. The other is an 
odd Lind of bridge, as commonly termed, over the 
river Sabu, where it runs between the two moun- 
tzins of Benja-Juſga and Silego; but it is more pro- 

cly a quick and eaſy ferry over it, by help of two 
on either fide, both well fixed in the 
ground, between which are, extended two ſtrong 
ropes, to one of which is fixed a large baſker able 
to contain 10 men, and into which paſſengers being 
entered, and pulling one of the ropes which turm 
by a pully, waft themſelves, over much eaſier and 
uickes than can be dens dy bridge or ferry - boat. 

The kingdoms under the common name Barbary 
along the Mediterranean coaſt (and excluſive of 
thoſe inland ones commonly but falily included 
under the general name Biledulgerid) are, 1. Banc, 
2. Tripoli, 3. Tunis, + Algier, g. Fer, and 6. Mo- 
rocco. The race of Ham from Egypt, it is (as 
before hinted) ſuppoſed, to people the 
E. coaſts of this country. 
that ſome Aſiatie nations, in time, from the {traits 
of 1 along the coaſts of Zanguebar, &c. 
came alſo by ſea hither, . and ſpread into the inland 
countries. It likewiſe received others from Phee- 
nicia, and of the Canaanitiſh race, fince even fo 
late as St. Auſtin's time they called themſelves Ca- 
naanites. Theſe being more inured to war and 
trade than the rude natives of Afric, we may rea- 
ſonably imagine, did by aſſiſtance of the Numidian 
and Mauritanian foldiers, hired as auxiliaries, ſub- 
due their next neighbours firſt, and ſpread their 
conqueſts gradually weſtward, from the frontiers of 
Egypt to the mouth of the Straits.” The Cartha- 


ginians, jealous of the overgrown Romans, paſſed 
over into Spain and Sicily; which gave birth to the 
three Punic wars; which terminated in the deſtruc- 


tion of Carthage. The Romans, not content with 
the conqueſt over theſe, extended it farther, redu- 
cing Numidia and its king Jugurtha, . and next the 
brave Juba, king of Mauritania. Thus became this 
whole country ſubject to the Roman yoke. The 
Vandals in their turn, forcing way through France, 
entered Spain with the Suevi and Alani, and after 
2 poſſeſſion of the coaſts of Andaluſia, hard 
preſſed by the Goths, anno 427, over into. 
Afric under their king Jenſeric, and ſubdued, the 
reateſt part of what the Romans were then poſ- 
ſled of. But in 534; the renowned Belifarius, 


che emperor's ſuſtinian's general, overthrew Gili- 
mar their laſt king, and reduced anew all that whole 
region under the Roman empire. It remained a 


*. 


* 
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ts far from impaſſible 
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Roman 1 till 647, when Othman, third 
caliph of the Saracens, ſent Hucha his general with 
a mighty army, -who wreſted this large province 
from the Roman empire; from which time it be- 
came ſubject to the Mohammedam Arabs. The 
caliphs or Mirammolins held it ti'l anno 800, when 
the governor Aglab Ibraim erected it into a monar- 
2 and made himſelf ſovereign in the province 
Africa Propria, and countries adjacent, and ſo | 

it to his poſterity, who held it under title of Agla- 
bitestill anno goo, by which time they kad extended 
dominion from Egypt quite to Tunis. Much about 
the time of Aglab, the Edriffites, deſcended from 
Edris, of the race of Ali, or Haly, Mohammed's 
ſon-in-law, erected another in the W. of Barbary, 
which contained all Mauritania and Numidia, where 
that 2 continued 100 years, keeping their 
court at Tangier, Fez, and Ceuta. But both theſe 
kingdoms were gained by Abo Mohammed Obei- 
dalla, who pretended to be a prophet deſcended 


trom Fathimah, Mohammed's daughter, who took 


on him the title of Mehedi, or Director of the 
Faithful, and left all theſe countries to his ſucceſ- 
fors, who afterwards conquered Egypt alſo. Theſe 
ſtiled themſelves caliphs, of which was a ſuèceſſion 
of 14, reigning till anno 1163. But Adbedh, the 
laſt of them, being hard preſſe by the Chriſtians, 
craved aid from Noureddin, ſultan of Bagdad, who 
ſent Saladin with a mighty army, who, ridding the 
Franks (or Chriſtians), took poſſeſſion of the coun- 
for his own prince; after whoſe death he him- 
ſelf aſſumed the ſupreme power, and became one of 
the moſt formidable of thoſe Mohammedan ſove- 
reigns. About anno 1076, Joſeph Ben Taf-Setin, 
one of the Almoravides race, having extended con- 
ueſt quite to the ocean and Mediterranean, built 
the city of Morocco ; and, pafling over into Spain, 
ſubdued all the Moors there; and left his African 
and Spaniſh.dominions to his ſucceſſors, till 1136, 
when Mohammed Abdalmoumen, anorher pro 
militant, overthrew and expelled that race; and 


his poſterity enjoyed that throne till 1290, Mo- 


rocco being their chief ſeat, &c. Bukar Aben 
Merin, in time, ſeized the ſupreme power, made 
Fez. his capital, and had a viceroy in Morocco. 
His forcelihhn held the ſovereignty till Alboacen, 
the a, in deſcent, baving been defeated with a 

eat {laughter in Spain, was, on his return, de- 
Yona by his ſon | eas but the eaſtern part 
of Afric — revolted from him, and the Portu- 


gueſe took ſeveral conſiderable places from him in 


the weſt. About 1508, another revolution came 
about; of which we cannot ſpare root for parti- 
ticulars: only may, on the whole, obſerve that 
the family which now reigns have aſſumed the title 
of Sherifs, Zerifs, or Xerifs, a title highly revered 
among them as belonging to the ſucceſſors of Mo- 
hammed. How the provinces of Algiers and Tunis 
* ' * "came 
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; 1 
came to withdraw from the dominions of thoſe 
mighty princes, ho# they became ſubject to the 
Turks, yet ſtill are ſtates, &e. are to be ſeen in 
their ſeveral proper places. We need only add, 
that Barbary, Aker a vaſt variety of changes, is 
now divided between the grand ſignior and the em- 
peror of Fez and Morocco, except thoſe few towns 
which the Portugueſe and Spaniards ſtill keep along 
the coaſts ; the former have only the port of Maga- 
run on the Atlantic coaſt, and the latter Mazal- 
uivir, Melilla, and Pennon, within the Mediter- 
and Ceuta upon the Straits mouth. * 
BARBARINA, a noble villa at Rome, belong- 
ing to the Barbarini family, and built by Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. from which is a fine proſpect of the city. 
Here are good paintings, with other curioſities ; and 
it has beautiful gardens. Near this palace is the 
baſtion, before Which the intrepid Charles of Bour- 
bon loſt his life in the year 1527. 
-BARBARINO, a market-town 


„ 


belongin to 


the territory of Florence, and grand duchy of Tuſ- 


cany, in the Middle Diviſion of Italy. It is the 


birth- place from which the Barbarini frmily above- 


mentioned derive their origin. It lies 12 miles 8. 
Florence. Lat. 43. 40, N Long. 12, 15, E. 
BARBAS, or Day BarRBAs, a little river run- 
ning into the ocean on the coaſt of South Guinea. 
 BARBASTRE, or BanzesTRE, a bourg of 
Lower Poitou, and government of the latter name, 
in France. Sul 
BARBATE. a ſmall place of the kingdom of Se- 
ville, a ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia, a province in Spain. 
It is fituated on a little river bearing the ſame name. 
BARBAZAN, a little place belonging to the 
Tmall territory of Nebouzan, in Upper Cominges, 
and province of Armagnac, in the government of 


Guyenne and Gaſcony, in France. Here are mi- 


neral waters. 
BARBE, (St.) or St. BARBARA, 
Biſcay, a province belonging to the audience of 


Guadalajara, in Old Mexico or New Spain, in N. 


America. Im its neighbourhood are filver-mines ; 
and therefore it is well-inhabited, It Ties 240 miles 
N. of Zatatecas, and N N. W. of the city of 
Mexico, in lat. 26, 10, N. Long. 110, 5, W. 
BARBERN, Great and Small, a place of Bauſk 
territory, belonging to Semigallia, a province of 
the duchy of Courland. Near both theſe is a me- 
+  dicinal ſpring. e 5 
* BARBESIEUX, in Latin Barbezillum, a little 
town. of Saintonge, in the government of this 
name, and Angoumois, in France. It is a mar- 
quiſate, now in the houſe of Louvois. It has a 
manufactory of linen, which is ſold not only within 
the kingdom, but alſo to the Engliſh. The capons 
of this place are reckoned extremely nice, and 
"accordingly they are ſent to Paris for the tables of 
the delicate. Here are two parifh-chorches and a 


town of New - 
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kingdom of Adel, on the ſtrait of Babel Mandel 


tothe neighbouring iſlands to conſiderable advantag 
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con vent; and not far from hence is a mineral ſprin 
It lies about 5 leagues from Angouleſme to the & V 
and 14 from Bourdeaux to the N. E. ; 
BARBESUL, a town and river of Beetica, a 
a n__y in the refort of the Conventus Gaditz. 
nus in Spain ; 'now Marbella in Granada, 
© BARBI, a place near the influx of the Gaal into 
the Elbe, in the principality of Anhalt, and elecdo- 
rate of Saxony, in Germany. It belongs to the 
Weiſſenfels branch of Saxonyf who has erecked! 
noble caſtle here, finely painted and furniſhed. Iii 
8 are delightfully ſituqted on the fide of the 
be. The duke of Barbi is the only prince of the 
Saxon family who is a Calviniſt. fe lies between 
the cities of Anhalt and Magedburg. 
- BARBORA, a maritime town of Africa, in the 


The inhabitants are negroes, and feed abundan 
of cattle. There is alſo an iſtand of this name i 
the Red Sea, to the weſt of the Bay of Barber, 
_ 47s 2, E. Lat, 10, 45,' N. 
- BARBOSA, alittle diſtri of Porto, belonging 
tothe province of Entre Douro e Minhq, in Portugil. 
© BARBOUTHOS, BARBUDA, or BARMubs, 
one of the Leeward iſlands, among thoſe called the 
Caribbees, in the Atlantic ocean, North America 
It belongs to Great Britain, and lies 45 miles N. 
of Antigua being about 20 miles long and 11 
broad. It is low land, but fertile, and was plantel 
vi the Engliſh as early as any of the, Leewarl 
iſlands, except St. Chriſtopher's ; but were often 
forced to deſert it by reaſon of invaſions by the Ci 
ribbeans from Dominica. At length, gathering 
— and the Barbarians diminiſhing, they u- 
poſſeſſed it; ſo that in a few years it had 500 inhabi- 
tants; and in 1778 the number amounted to 1500. 
A governor js appointed by the Codrington family, 
the proprietors, who have here, as well as at Bu. 
badoes, t numbers of negroes. Part of this 
iſland, and of the eſtate of Chriſtopher Codrington, 
eſq. to the value of about 2000 l. together with 
two plantations in Barbadoes, he gave to the Society 
for propagating the Goſpel, towards inſtructing the 
Caribbean negroes in Chriſtianity, and ereCting 
college in Barbadoes for teaching the liberal art 
particularly phyfic and ſurgery. f 
Here is plenty of black cattle, ſheep, goats, kids 
fowls, &c. the breeding of which is the principl 
employment of the inhabitants; and they ſel] the! 


Barbuda is ſaid to produce citrons, pomegratatth 
oranges, raiſins, Indian figs, maize, peaſe, and co 
coa-nuts, beſides tobacco, and ſeveral raw woods 
herbs, roots and drugs. Here are ſerpents of 
rious ſorts ; ſome of which are very large, but 10 
eee, ; and they deſtroy rats. toads and frogs 
f others the hite is incurable, if an antidote be 


applied in two hours. This ifland is better F 
* | 
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: x ſhipping than Nevis, which lies to the 
17 — ſo well inhabited and planted as 
the latter is; for on the W. fide it has a good road, 
well ſheltered, and clear of rocks or ſauds. But 
from the N. W. and 8. W. points, two ſhoals of 
ſand run upwards of two * into the ſea. Lat. 
18, 55 N. Lon , 61, 3» . oy 

BARBUSINSKOY, a town of Aſia, in the em- 
ire of Ruſſia, ſeated on the eaſtern ſhore of the 


like Baikal, at the mouth of the ſinall river Bar- 


buſiggaa. 


BARCA, a country of Africa, whoſe inhabitants, 


the Barczi, are mentioned by the ancients, for their 
brutal ferocity, and by Virgil lateque furentes ; 
under which character they are no leis known at 
preſent ; thoſe who live on the coaſts of the Me- 
diterranean being all given to piracy, and thoſe of 


the inland to robbery and Tyr — bognded 
on the E. b pt, on t part iledul- 
id, on . by Tripoli, — on the N. by the 


1 & ts ſea. . It is commonly divided into 


Barca, otherwiſe. Marmazica and Deſerta. The 


ing from the province of Mezrata, and Cape Rax- 
altin, on the W. quite to a 
is, about 160 miles; and-upwards of 290 from N. 
to S. comprehending the two regions aneiently ſtiled 
Cyrenaica and Mat marica. It is at preſent com- 


ſo called from the latter, which is the principal 
city now left on it; all the reſt, which were for- 
merly in great number, and moſt of them rich and 
well-built, being either dwindled .into villages or 
beaps of ruins. Amongſt theſe were the allowing ; 
namely, * Berniche,. Bengaſt, Tolometta, Perſis, 
Grenna or the ancient Cyrene, Port Souſu, Raſat, 
Lajanza, Ludouera, Dogra, Bonandra, Tavata, 
Derna, Cape Raxaltin, Patriarcha, Trabuck, Port 
dlonetta, Brada or Bracka, Port Soliman, and 
ſame few others of leſs note. 


ih It laboprs al every where under a great ſcar- 
25 city of - . — in the neighbourhood of 
dens and villages, where the ground produces 
ip lame mall. quantities of grain, ſuch as millet, and 
hele lone maize, the reſt is in a manner quite barren 
rage ad uncultivated, or, to ſpeak more properly, un- 


cultivable : and even of that ſmall quantity which 
thole few. ſpots produce, the poor inhabitants are 
obliged to exchange ſame part with their indigent 
neighbours, for dates, ſheep, and camels, which 
they ſtand in greater need of than they, by reaſon 


no 
* of their great ſcarcity. of graſs and ather proper 
2 food ;. for want of which, thoſe that are brought to 


them ſeldom thrive or live long. In this country 
ſiood the famed temple of Jupiter Ammon; and 
net withſtanding the pleaſantneſs of the ſpot where 


Vor. I. No. 20. 
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two parts; namely, the kingdom and the deſart of 
Arabs commonly call it Sobart, or Ceytat-Barca, 
e. the defart, or ſtormy; way of Barca, it being ( 
little elſe but a vaſt, wild, and ſandy: deſart, reach- 


Alexandria on the E. that 


monly known; by the nume of the coaſt of Derma, 
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it ſtood; this part of the country is (aid to harre 
been the moſt dangerous of any, being ſurrbunded ,- 
with ſuch quick and burning fands as are very de- 
trimental to travellers ;. not only as they ſink under 
their feet, but being light, and heated by the rays | 
of the ſun, are eaſily raiſed by every breath- of 
wind; which, if it chance to be in their faces, 
almoſt burns their eyes out, and itifles them for 
want of breath; or, if vehement, often overwhelms 
whole caravans. Againſt this temple Cambyſes 
king of Perſia diſpatched an army of 50,000 men. 
They ſet out from "Thebes in Upper Egypt, and 
under the conduct of proper guides reached the 
city of Oaſis, ſeven days journey from that place: 
but what was their fate — is uncertain; for 
they never returned either to Egypt, or to their 
own country. The Ammonians informed Hero- 
dotus, that, after the army had entered the ſandy 
deſart which lies beyond Oaſis, a violent wind be- 
gan to blow from the ſouth at the time of their din- 
ner, and raiſed the ſand to ſuch a degree, that the 
whole army was overwhelmed. and buried alive. 
Concerning the government or commerce of this 
country we know-nothing certain, - Moſt probably 
the maritime towns are under the protection of the 
Porte: but whether under the a of Egypt or 
Tripoli, or whether they have formed themſelves. 
into independent ſtates like thoſe of Algiers and, 
Tunis, we cannot ſay; only we are told that the. * 
inhabitants of the maritime towns are more civi- 
lized than thoſe that dwell in the inland parts. 
The far} profeſs Mahometaniſm, and have imbibed 
| ſome notions of humanity and juftice; whilſt the 
latter, who have neither religion, nor any fign of 
worſhipamong them, are altogether ſavage and bru- 
tiſh, They are a fort of Arabs, and like them live 
entirely upon theft and plunder... By them this 
tract, which before was a continued deſart, was firſt 
inhabited. At their. firſt coming in, they ſettled, 
themſelves in one of the beſt places of the country; 
but as they multiplied, and had frequent wars =th | 
one another, the ſtrongeſt drove the weakeſt out o 
the beſt ſpots, and ſent them to wander in the de- 
ſart parts, where they live in the moſt miſerable - 
manner, their country hardly affording one ſingle 
neceſſary of life. Hence it is that they are ſaid to 
be the uglieſt of all the Arabs ; their bodies having 
ſcarcely any thing but ſkin and bone; their faces 
meagre, with fierce ravenous looks; their garb, : 
which is commonly what they take from the paſ- 
ſengers who go through thele parts, tattered with 
long wearing; white the pooreſt of them have ſcarce - 
a rag to cover their nakedneſs. They are moſt ex 
pert and, reſolute robbers, that being their coed 
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theſe parts are ſo few, that the Barcans are often 
veceſſitated to make diſtant excut ſions into Numi- - 
dia, Lybia, and other ſouthern countries. Thoſe 
that ll jo their hands are made nnn. | 
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employment and livelihood ; but the travellers in 


5 | 
of warm milk : then they hang them up by the 
feet, and ſhake them, in order to make them vomit 


4 any money they think they have ſwallowed; 


er which they ſtrip them of all their clothes, 
even to the laſt rag: but, with all this inhumanity, 
they commonly ſpare their lives, which is more than 
the other African robbers do. Yet, notwithſtan- 


- ding every artifice they can uſe, the Barcans are fo 


Along the foot of mount Atlas on the north is 


Egypt to t 


r, that they commonly let, pledge, or even fell 
belt children to the Sicilians and others from 


whom they have their corn, eſpecially before they 


ſet out on any long excurſion. 


a ſpacious plain, faid to be fruitful, and well wa- 
tered. The air is more ſubje& to cold than ex- 
ceſſive heat; and in winter they have deep ſnows. 
The mountains yield fruits, but no grain; and the 


woods are full of all forts of wild beaſts. Lybia, 


Xroperly ſo called, lay, according to Procopius, 
een Cyrene to 
ARCA, or BAR cx, a city, which ſome auth 

of note are in doubt whether there ever was ſuch a 


lace; but Strabo mentions Baree or Barca as the 
Capital of the Barczi ; and Pliny, Scylas, Ptolemy, 


and Stephanus do the ſame. The two former and 
the laſt make it to have occupied the fame ſpot 
where Ptolemais afterwards did; but the other cou- 
ple are of different opinion. It ſeems, therefore, 


do have ſtood to the weſt of Cyrene, and to have , 
had a port near the greater Syrtis. Herodotus af- 
firms Ba 


rca to have been built by the brothers of 
Arceſilaus III. king of Cyrene, above a generation 
before the beginning of Cyrus's reign; and alſo 
that it was taken by Amaſis the Perſian general for 
Pheretina, mother of Arceſilaus IV. who had been 
murdered in the city. | 


© - BARCA, (Ponte de,) a little town of Vianna 


| which bears its name, and ſubje 
in the province of Entre Douro > Minho, in Portu- 


+. rounded with walls and towers. It has a col 


diſtrict, and province of Entre Douro é Minho, in 
Portugal. It contains 600/inhabitants in one pa- 


riſh. To its juriſdiction belong 25 pariſhes. 


- BARCELLOS, a town __—_ 5 _ . ores 
to the dowage 


t is ſituated on the river Cavado, and ſur- 
late 
and a pariſh church, a houſe of e hoſpital 
and convent. It contains but 400 inhabitants. It 


zs the ſeat of an audience, an auditor, and judge 


called juiz da fora, appointed by the royal houſe of 


Braganza. This place, after the erection of the 
kingdom, was the firſt earldom in Portugal, and 
then raiſed to a duchy by king Sebaſtian. But at 
- preſent nobody bears the title, it being abſorbed in 


the royal houſe of Braganza. It lies 12 miles weſt 


+ 


of. Braga. Lat. 41, 20, N. Long. 9, 15, E. 
- BARCELONA, a handſome, rich, and ſtro 
Eity of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, 


the weſt, and Alexandria. in 
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ſible to preſerve the cit 


| cution, he appointed one Bera, count o 


_ talonians revolted 


8 fault, in hopes of plunder. The King, boweten, 
- | , Which it is the capital, This city was originally 0 wrote a letter to the citizens, dated the 6th we 
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founded by Hamilcar Barcas, and from him calls 
It was reduced by the Romans, and con. 


Barcino. 


tinued ſubject to them till the kin 


terwards by the Saracens or Moors. In the 


one Zade. This governor having more than once 
abuſed the clemency of Charlemagne, at laſt irn. 
tated Lewis king of Aquitain, and ſon to Charles, 
to ſuch a degree, that he gave orders to his ge- 
nerals to inveſt the city, and not to rife from he. 
fore it till they had put Zade into his hands. The 
Moor made a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, ſo that the 
ſiege laſted many months: at laſt, finding it impoſ- 
much longer, and being 
deſtitute of all hopes of relief, he determined, or n- 
ther was compelled by the inhabitants, to go tothe 
Chriſtian, camp, and implore the emperor's mercy; 


but here he was no ſooner arrived than he was at- 


reſted, and ſent prifoner to Charlemagne, who con- 
demned him to perpetual baniſhment. The people 
gaining: nothing by this expedient, continued to 

old out for fix weeks longer, when the king of 
Aquitain himſelf tqok the command of the fore 
To him they made a propoſal, that if he would al- 


low them to march out, and go where they pleaſed, 


they would furrender the place. Lewis having 
agreed to this, made his public entry into Barcelo- 
na, where he formed a deſign of extending his 
father's dominions as far as the Ebro : but being 
recalled before he could put his deſign in exe- 
F Barcelo 
The city continued ſubject to him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, who ſtill enjoyed the title of counts of Bar- 
celona, from the year 802 to 1131; during which 
time we find nothing remarkable, except that the 
city was once taken by the Moors, but ſoon after 
retaken by the affiſtance of Lewis IV. king of 
France, In 1131 it was united to the crown d 
Arragon by the marriage -of Don Raymond V. 
count of Barcelona with the daughter of Don Rt 
miro the monk, king of Arragon. In 1465 dhe C 
ainſt Don Juan II. king of A- 
ragon, out of hat to his queen Donna fa 
the conſequence of which was, that Barcelona wat 
beſieged by that monarch in 1471. Variouse 
were made by Lewis XI. of France, and the dub 
of Lorrain, in order to raiſe the ſiege, but witholt 
effect. Things at length were brought to the ut 
moſt * when the king offered to pardon 
them all, without the ſmalleſt puniſhment. eith* 
in perſon or property, provided they would ſubmit! 
but theſe terms they rejected, chiefly through tit 
influence of the count de Pailhars, who had been 
pardoned the year before, Phe army, on the other 
hand, was very earneſt in being led on to tbe 4. 


om of Spa 
was over-run by the Goths and Vanda, * ary 
ning of the ninth century Barcelona was 10 th 
bands of the Moors, and under the government of 


D 


it! 


1 
tober, In terms as affectionate as if he had been 
writing to his children, bewailing the miſeries they 
bad brought on themſelves, and concluding with a 

roteſtation, that they, and not he, muſt be anſwer- 


able for the conſequences. Upon this, at the per- 


{uafion of a prieſt who had a reputation for ſanctity, 
they ſent deputies to the king, and made a capitu- 
lation on the 17th'of the ſame month. In this the 
king acknow! ged they had taken up arms on juſt 
motives ; and forgive every _—_P except. Pailhars, 
who was, however, ſuffered to eſcape, On the 22d 
of October the king made his entry into the city, 
and confirmed all their ancient privileges. In 1697, 
Barcelona was taken by the French, after a bloody 
ſiege of 52 days; and the loſs of this city had a 
engere etrect in diſpoling the Spaniards to 
to the treaty of Ryſwick. In queen Anne's 
time it was taken by the allies under the earl of 
Peterborough ; but being afterwards ſhamefully 
denied aſlance by the Engliſh miniſtry, was 
obliged to ſubmit to Philip II. by whom the whole 
province was deprived of its ancient privileges. 
Barcelona is fituated by the ſea- ſide, of a form 
between a ſquare and an oval; it is ſurrounded with 
a good brick wall, round which is another, with 
14 baſtions, horn-works, ramparts, and ditches ; 
the ramparts are high, broad, and ſpacious, inſo- 
much that an hundred coaches may be ſeen every 
evening driving thereon for pleaſure. The city is 
divided into two parts, the Old and the New, which 
are ſeparated from each other by a wall and a large 
ditch ; the ſtreets are handſome, well paved wit 
large ſtones, wide, and very clean. It is the reſi- 
dence of a vicerey, is a biſhop's ſee, has a fine 
univerſity, a mint, a good port, and is adorned 
with handfome buildings. Here is a court of inqui- 
ſition, which the inhabitants look upon as an ad- 
vantage, The remarkable buildings are the cathe- 


dral, which is large, handſome, and adorned with 


two high towers ; the church of the Virgin Mary; 
the palace of the biſhop ; that of the inquiſition.; 
and ſeveral religious houſes : add to theſe the palace 
of the viceroy; the arſenal, which contains arms 


for 1000 men ; the exchange, where the merchants 


meet ; the terſana, where they build the galleys ; 
and the palace where the nobility of the coun 

meet, called La Caſa de la Deputation. This! 

1s built with fine large free ſtone, and adorned with 
columns of marble; there is in it a large hall, with 
a gilt cieling, and a handſorhe portico, wherein 
perſons may either walk or ſit; the hall is adorned 
with the portraits of all the counts of Barcelona. 
There are ſeveral fine ſquares, particularly that of 
vt, Michael, into which all the great ſtreets run. 
At the church of Capiuleſmona, i. e. alms-taker, 
cloſe d the cathedral, 300 poor are fed every day 
upon Charity. The number of houſes/in Barcelona 
s reckoned at about 15,000. Its biſhop is a ſuf- 
ragan to the metropolitan of 'Terragona, and his 
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annual Income is reckoned to be 10,000 ducati. 
Here alſo is an univerſity, an academy of the fine 
arts erected in 7 2, a court of inquĩſition, and a 


royal audience o 


atalonia, in which, next to the 


governor and captain- general, fits the regent.” Ihe 
other members here are ten counſellors, five crimi- 


nal or juſticiary officers, aud two fiſcals. 


The port is wide, ſpacious, deep, and ſafe ; de- 
fended on the one fide by a great mole, and on the 
other ſheltered from the welt wind by two moun- 
tains, that advance into the ſea, and form a kind 
of promontory * the mole is 750 paces long, with 
a quay, at the end of which is a light-houſe, and a 


ſmall fort. One of the mountains, called Mou 


nt 


Joy, is very high, and riſes in the middle of the 

plain near the city: it is covered with gardens, 

vineyards, groves of trees, and has a ſtrong fort 

for the defence of the _l this mountain being a 
ibl 


rock, yields an inexhau 


e quarry of fine hard 


free ſtone, Barcelona is a place of great trade, on 


account of the conveniency of its harbour; and 
has a manufacture of knives greatly eſteemed 


it 
in 


Spain, as alſo of blankets. Here are alſo ſeveral 
glaſs-houſes. The inhabitants are diligent, and 
equally fit for labour and trade; they are alſo = 


civil to ſtrangers. The women are well tha 


and as handſome as any in Spain; they are briſk 
and lively in their converſation, and more free and 
unreſtrained in their behaviour than in other parts 


of Spain. E. long. 2, 13. N. lat 41, 26, 


BARCELON E, a valley and tertitory of 
Provence, in France. It is ſituated on the Alpa, 
on the confines of Dauphiny, and the county of 


Nice, in Italy. Francis I. king of France, took 


it 


from the duke of Savoy, and annexed it to Provenceſt 
but Henry II. reſtored it to Savoy: at laſt, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, it was ceded to France, 
and in the following year united to the government 
of Provence, The principal place in it is of the ſame 
name, which was-built in the year 1230 by Ray- 
mond Berenger, count of Provence; who, in me- 
mory of the origin of his predeceſſors from Barce- 
lona, in Spain, called it Barcelonette. It lies 20 
miles S. E. of Embrun. Lat. 44, 35, N. Long. 


6, 40, E. | 
BARCELOAR, or BASssEtORx, in the Mogul 
territories, India, ſtands 30 miles S. from Batacoa, 


from Onor, 120 from Goa, and 100 S. W. 


rom Raolconda, on a broad river 4 miles from ſea, 


and one from the mouth of the river, which has 
bar on it of 13 feet water at ſpring- tides, and 


2 
py 


caſtle on the north ſide to ſecure the entrance. 
The Dutch have a factory here to buy rice for Ma- 
labar; the Portugueſe alſo get ſupplies of it for 
Goa, exchanging horſes, dates, pearl, &c. The 
Engliſh have a fort here called Moor's Fort, to 


the S. E. of the Dutch fort, and the Danes 
by, means of lakes, from whence water is let o 
| | 1 5 
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factory. , They have two crops of rice * yearly 


” 
* 
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to water the fields at will. Here is a good 


From hence a gi 


; : Taro, and duchy of Parma, in 
is ſituated on the river Cevo. 


— # 


trade 
for pepper, ginger, and 8. In the road from 
hence to 3 — are planted four rows 


of trees to. ſnade paſſengers, and huts kept by poor 
people, ſo appointed by the government, to ſupply 


3, 3s Wo 


_ them with fine freſh-water gratis, Lat. 13, 45, N. 
Long. 744-15, E. 3 + 
BARCINO, - a town of the Terraconenſis in 


Spain, and capital of the Laletani. Now BARcE- 


Ton. See that article. 


BARC OS, a town of Lamego, adiftri& belong - 
ing to the province of Beira, in Portugal. It con- 


| tains 280 inhabitants. 
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BARDASTRANDAR, a diſtrict belonging to 6 


the weſtern quarter of Iceland, in Norway. 
BARDEZS, an iſland of the Mogul, in- the Eaſt 

Indies, in Aſia. It lies N. of Goa, The land 

here is high, under which the Portugueſe anchor, 


loading or unloading their ſhips; on it are the 
forts and Los Reys. It is full of cocoa- trees. 
deal of palm- wine is exported. 


- BARDEWICK, or BAAnDAN WI ck, in. Latin % 
Vicus Bardorum, Bardejugum, or. Barderopolis, | 


now a village of Brunſwick and Lower Saxony, in 
Germany. It is ſituated on the river Ilmenaw : 
and of its ancient, grandeur only-the cathedral is 


left, after the biſhopric was transferred to Verdun, | : 
« an 


the diſtrict about it being turned into kitchen: gar- 
dens. It was deſtroyed. in 1189, except the cathe- 
dral, by Henry the Lion, duke of Brunſwick ; ag 


it was by the Saxons, in 1371. In 1529 Luther- $ 
anifm was introduced here. It lies about a mile £ 
northward of Lowenhurg, in Lat. 53, 40, N. Long, 


10,-6, E. * 
BARDFIELD, 


BARD, a ſmall place belonging to the Val di 


BARDO, a mean place belonging to the duchy 
of Aoſta, in the principality of Piemont, in Upper 
Italy. Here is a mountain caſtle. ; 
 BARDONACHE, a place in the valley of St. 
Martin, and principality. of Piemont, in Upper 
Italy. There is alſo another place of the ſame 


name in Dauphiny, in France, and may be ſeen in 


the particular maps. 8 5 
BARDSEY-ISLAND., in Chediganitirs South 
Wales; it forms the north point-of Cardigan-bay. 
Within Bardſey is good anchoring, in the little bay 
of Aberdaron; but it has a difficult entrance for 
ſhips in caſe of hard weather. | 

ARDF, æ port-town of Pomerania, in Ger- 
many, ſituated. on the Baltic. Sea, 10 miles W. of 
Stralfund, 73 N. W. of Stetin, and 30 N. E. of 
Roſtock; E. long. 13, 20. Lat» 45, 20. It is ſub- 


5 — to Sweden, and was once the metropolis of 


pper Pomerania. It is fituated on a bay, but too 
Fo 7 W- ; - ; 


— 


x a ſmall place in Eſſex. An an- 
nual fair is kept here June 22, for cattle and toys. 


little place in the yalley- of Lavedon, 
q earldom of Bigorre, belonging to Lower Armagnac 


, 
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pper Italy. It ; 


and had a vote in the diet; but ſince the extinction 


89 * 


ſhallow to he a good harbour. It is very anc; 


- moſt probably having its name from the mouth 


the river Bardt, which, being joined by the Beke. 
nitze, falls into the Baltic —— this bog. * 
populous, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle, and tie 
adjacent fields abound with all forts of corn, 4 
ſort of beer is here brewed, which is much value! 
A yearly fair is held on the Sunday after Michae. 
mas. In 1587 the whole town was conſumed h/ 
fire. The earl of Brandenburg took it in 1677, bu 
reſtored it to Sweden in 1679. 

- BARDUTZ, a juridical ſeat, united to that of 
Udyarhely, in the Terra Siculorum, or N. E. 
of Thai. belonging to the kingdom of Hun. 
gary. It contains a town of the fame name, 
which is well inhabited, and where they make grex 
quantities of ſalt. - 

' BAREBOE, or BAASELANDSWERK, an iron» 
manufactory, belonging to the dioceſe of Chtiſtiu- 
ſand, in Norway, about 2 miles from the town d 
Arndal. It is one of the oldeſt in this country, 
and is in a middling condition. In this neighbour. 
hood alſo are ſeveral iron- mines. 

B E, in Latin Vicus im 2 


ancient 


in Gaſcony, and government of the latter name, 
Guyenne, in | nee It is ſituated at the foot 
of Mount Tormalet, which is famous for its warm 
baths, of which four have different degrees of heat, 
and ara good for the cure of rheuwatic pains, &, 
It is about a league diſtant from the Kingdom d 
Aragon, from which it is ſeparated by the Pyren- 
nees, aud Aer almoſt S8. from Bagneres. 
BAREITH, a marquiſate in the eaſtern diviſion 
of Franconia; in Germany, formerly ſubject to in 
own margrave, who was a. prince of the empiry 


A. 
oy 


no 


of this branch, in the year 1726, it is now in that 
of Culmbach. It extends 38 miles from N. E. u. 


S. W. but is of a very unequal breadth, being 1 ligh 
at the two extremes, and not above 4 in the middk, cont 
) The. margrave being a branch of the Brandenbuy Cape 
family, is thence ſtiled Brandenburg Bareith. of a 
 BAREITH, the capital of the laſt-mentioned very 
marquiſate, or margravate, is a fine city, defended 300 
by a caſtle, where the prince reſides. This is but rock) 
an old huge pile, and incommodious. He has 3 built. 
pretty houſe ingeniouſly contrived about 2 mile BA 
off, called the 9 Bareith lies 15 mile tory, 
S. E. from /Culmbach, - f e vic 
BAREME, (valley of), one of the four viguens BA 
velonging to the provincial bailiwic of Digue u diftric 
Upper Provence, and government of this /att? Italy, 
namk, in France, To this valley belongs 3 11 BA 
village of the ſame name, ſituated on the river 1 
It is the ſeat of a collect on, and the principal pa BF Low 
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in the valley. 


BARENTON, 


B A 


Normandy, and in the dioceſe of Auvranche, near 
the ſource of the river Ardee, SUR 
BARESUND, a place in the fief of Linkioping, 
belonging to Eaſt-Gothland, in Sweden ; to whic 
ſhips can come out of the open ſea towards the 
towns of Norkioping and Soderkioping. Here is 
a cuſtom-houſe} at which veſſels are viſited. 
BARET TA, a fort in the ifle of Anthony Vaez, 
about half a league from Fort William, and as 
much from the continent, on the coaſt of Braſil ; 
and commands the avenues both by ſea and land to 
the Cape of St. Auſtin and the Receif. 
BARFLEUR, or Val de Cere, in Latin Barro- 
fuctum, and Vallis Cereris, a ſmall town, with a 
little port, belonging to the territory of Cotantin, 
a ſubdiviſion of Lower Normandy, in the govern- 
ment of the laſt name, in France, Formerly it 
was the beſt port in this province, where the kings 
of England, when maſters of it, uſed to land ; but 
it is now choked up with ſand. Here is the ſeat 
of a viſcounty and admiralty , in 1346 the Engliſh 
deſtroyed it, and filled up the harbour. At the 
Cape of Barfleur, 12 miles E. of Cherburg, was 


France was deſtroyed the day after the victory of 
La Hogue, obtained by the confederate fleet under 


Long. 1, 16, E, Cape Barfleur is a very low and 
long piece of land, which has a ſmall dry harbour 
on the eaſt fide, fit only for veſſels of 9 or 10 feet 
draught ; the entrance js very eaſy, for it requires 
no more than to keep in mid-channel. 

On Cape Barfleur ſtands the fourth light-houſe, 


the ſurface of the water, is raiſed-on a baſe in order 
to preſerve the foot of it from the breaking of the ſea. 


light-houſe is 88 feet, and the iron lanthorn which 


Cape Gatteville towards the ſea, is near a quarter 
of a league from Barfleur to the north, forming a 
very low rocky point, running into the ſea about 
300 fathoms, All the neighbouring coaſt is very 
mY, of a kind of granite, of which the tower is 
uit, | 


BARGA, a little town of the Florentine terri- 
tory, in the grand duchy of Tuſcany, and Middle 
Diviſion of Italy. : 

| BARGE, a ſmall place of Roſtino, one of the 
diſtrifts of the N. E. diviſion of Corſica in Upper 


* 

_ BARGEMON, a bourg or village, belong- 
mg to the provincial Wet 57 Draguignon, in 
Lower Provence, and government of the laſt name, 
in France, It is fituated on a hill, which is covered 
| Vor. 12 0, 20. . 
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RARENTON, a town of France, in Lower g 


once a royal yard, where part of the royal navy of { 


Admiral Rooke, in the year 1692. Lat. 49, 37, N. 


erected in 1775, by the Chamber of Commerce of # 
Rouen: this light-houſe, ſituated on the point of 5 
the rock which forms Cape Gatteville, level with } 
From the foundation of this baſe the body of the | 


contains the fire, is 15 feet high, The point of | 


B A - 
with vines and olive- trees, and furrounded wih 
mountains. 


BARGENY, the ancient Berigonium of Ptolemy, 


a little town, and the -y place of note in the 


bailiery of Carrick, a diſtrict belonging to the ſhire 
of Aire, in Scotland. It has the privilege of holding 


a market, and gives the title of lord to a branch of 
the Hamilton family, | 


BARGl, a caſtle of the Bologneſe, a province 


of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in the middle diviſion of 


Italy. 


BARGIE, one of the baronies in the county of 
Wexford, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland, 


BARGON, an inconſiderable place in the eaftern 


diviſion of the Genoeſe dominions, on the main 


land, in Upper ltaly. 
BARGUSIN, a ſmall river of Aſiatic Ruſſia, in 
the neighbourhood of which the bitumen, or moun- 


s tain-tar, is thrown up in the Baikal lake very plen- 


tifully, and burnt by the inhabitants in their lamps. 

BARGUZINSKOI-OSTROG, or palliſadoed 
place, in the circle of Selenginſki, and province of 
Irkutzkaja, in Aſiatic Ruſha. It is ſituated on the 
little our Barguzin, which falls inte the lake of 
Baikal. * 

BARI, or TERRA D1 BARI, a territory of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, of which ho above- 
mentioned city is the capital. It is bounded on the 
north by the — on the north-weſt by the 
Ulterior Principato, on the ſouth by the Baſilicata, 
on the ſouth-eaſt by the Terra de Otranto, and on 
the north-eaſt by the gulph of Venice It has o 
conſiderable river except the Offanto, which ſepa+ 
rates it from the Capitanata. The air is temperate ; 
and the ſoil produces plenty of corn, fruit, and ſaf- 
fron ; but there are a great many ſerpents, and ſpi- 
ders called tarantulas. The principal towns are 
Bari, the capital, Frani, Andria, Bavo, Bilonto, Con- 
2 Monopoli, Poligniano, Barletta, and Mal . 
etto. 

BARI, the capital of the laſt- mentioned pro- 
vince, bearing the ſame name, in Latin Baris, — 
rium, or Barrjetum. It is a well-built, fortified, 
and populous city, on the Adriatic. It drives a 

ood trade, notwithſtanding the Venetians ſpoiled 
its harbour. The — Fra ſee was formerly 
at Canoſa; but, upon the Saracens deftroying that 
town, the Patriarch of Conſtantinople united its 


church with that of Bari; for which reaſon the 


metropolitan of Bari is ſtiled archbiſhop of Bari and 
Conoſa. His ſuffragans are the biſhops of Bitetto, 
Bitonto, Converiano, Giovenazzo, Lavello, Monor- 
vino, Polignano, and Ruvo, Bari was anciently the 
reſidence of the Greek governor or exarch, in Apu- 

lia and Calabria. _ 
In 1465 Ferdinand I, of Aragon, took the city 
and duchy of Bari from the prince of Taranto, to- 
gether with all his other lands, and gave them to 
5 E 8 3 Francis 
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Franeis Sforcla, duke of Mitan. After wirds it came, 
together with the principality of Roſſauo, to princeſs 


Bonna, who, in 1517, was married to Sigiſmund, 


king of Poland; after whoſe death ſhe refided at 


Bari, and appointed king Philip II. of Spain, her 
heir to Bati and Roſſano. In a council held, at 
Bari by pope Urban II. in October 1, 1098, St. 


- 


Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, diſputed againſt 


the Greeks upon their union with the Latin church. 
It lies 85 miles N. W. of Otranto, in Lat. 40, 40, 
N. Long. 17. 40, E. 


BAR JAC, or BARNO EAC, a little town in the 


dioceſe of Uzez, belonging to Lower Languedoc, 


and government of the latter name, in France. It 


- his the title of a barony ; and cloſe by it ſtands the 


caſtle of Banos. - 
BARILLE, a little place of the Baſilicate, be- 


longing to the kingdom of Naples, in the Lower 


Diviſion of Italy. 


BARILLES, a large village and baili wic of Lower 


Foix, in the government of the latter name, in 
France. It is fituated on the river Auriege. 


BARILLO WITZ, a town; with a garriſon, be- 


longing to the generalate'of Croatia Proper, on 
the farther fide of the Save, in the kingdom of 


's 


Hungary. * 


BARIS. Se AxToN10. | 3 
BAR OLS, or Bax j ovx, a pretty large and well- 


inhabited town, in the viguery of the ſame name, 


belonging to the provincial bailiwic of Brignoles, 


in Lower Provence, and government of this laſt 


name, in France. It is a feat of the collection of 
the tailles and viguery, alſo of a royal jurifdiction. 


Here is a collegiare-thurch and 2 convents. 


BARIUM, a town of Apulia on the Adriatic ; ſo 


called from.the founders, who being expelled 1 : 
t is now called 


the iſland Bora, built this town. 
Bari; ſee that article. 


Y 


BARKAM. See BARAK Ax, in Hungary. It 
is ſituated at the confluence of the Ibola and Da- 


nube; and is memorable for the victory which 
ohn Sobieſki, king of Poland, and the duke of 
train, obtained here over the Turks in 1684. 


BANKHAMSTE AD (Great), _— Duro- 
brivæ, a market-town of H 


ertfordſhire. Here are 
the ruins of an old caſtle, which was very large and 
ſtrong, on the north-fide of the town, where the 
kings of Mercia reſided : a parliament was alſo held 


here in 697, and Ina's laws publiſhed. In this town 


was the famous — between William the Con- 
queror and the Engliſh nobility, after the former 
had defeated Harold; the iſſue of which was, that 


he was obliged to ſwear he would inviolably keep 


the ancient faws of the kingdom : thongh he after- 
wards took away their lands. The church of St. 


Peter is a handſome ſtructure, having many chapels. 
and oratories, * The chapel of St. John is for the uſe 


7 


" ſtopped by captain Perry. 


hundred, in Hertfordſhire. 
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of the maſter,"athers, and ſchblars of the free grams 
. mar<ſchool, built by dean Tncent of St, Paul's. The 
town extends itſelf in handſome buildings and 1 


broad ftreet; at the ſouth-eaſt end of which is 8. 
Leonard's hoſpital, and at the other that of St. 
James's.” It lies 9 miles W. of St. Alban's, and 2 


N. W. of London. Lat. 51, 41, N. Long. 40, W. 


BARKING, a large village in the marſhes of 


Eſſex, not far from Thames ; moſtly inhabited 


by fiſhermen, It has a large pariſh, with a chapel 
eaſe at Ilford, and another, called New-chapel, 
on the ſide of Epping foreft. Here was erected the 
firſt nunnery in England, by Erkenwald, biſhop of 
London, of which there are no traces left, The 
ſoil here is rich, but the air unhealthy, A little be. 
8 the town, on the road to Dagenham, ſtood a 
arge old houfe, where, tradition ſays, the gun.poy. 
der treaſon was firſt contrived, ' and all the conſul. 
tations holden about it. On the fame road is the 
famous breach which laid about 5060 acres of land 
under water ; but after 10 years inundation, and 
the works being ſeveral times blown up, it was 
The annual fair of 
Barking is on October 22. It lies 9 miles E. of 
London. ge 

BARKLEY. See BrRKLE L. 

BARK WAV, a market-town of Edwine-ſtreet 
It is a conſiderable 
thoroughfare in the north road, with good inns, and 
is a populous place. The church, which ſtands in 
the middle of the town, has an aiſle oh each fide, and 


a tower with 5 bells, and a turret clock. The bo- 
dily repreſentation of the Deity, like a man in a 
| looſe robe down to his feet, on ſome of the, window- 


panes, with the globe before him, and emblems of 
the fix days creation, is vety groſs, and was placed 


there in the Roman Catholic times: and St. George 


ſlaying the. dragon, a biſhop, . &c, on a window in 
the north-aiſle, owes its origin to the ſame times 
Here are ſeveral hatidfome monuments, and about: 
mile off is ,Northamſted, a chapel of eaſe to it: !t 
was greatly damaged by a fire on Auguſt 18, 1745. 
Its annual fair is gn I 20. It lies 15 miles S. d, 
Cambridge, and 36 N. of London. . 
 BAREDUC. See Bak and BARRO!8s. 
BARLET'TA, a little town in the province of 
Bari, belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in the 
lower diviſion of Italy. It is the ſee of a metropo- 
litan, who fliles himſelf archbiſhop of Nazareth 
(where one of them anciently was prelate), alle 
bifhop of Cannæ and Monteverde. He likewiſe has 
the privilege of wearing the croſs and pallium. 
BARLEVENTO-ISLES. See CaRIBBETL. 
BARMACH, a famous and very high mounta'" 
on the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, in Schirvan, a pfo- 


vince of Perſia, in Aſia. It is very cold at the top⸗ 
though the ait is mild at the foot of it. 
+ $3 +, 4 4 n 5:5 44 v 4M | 


BARMSTED, 
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BARMSTED; a-town of Segberg diviſion, in 
Stormar, and duchy of Holſtein, in Germany. It 
belongs to the ducal branch of Holſtein. | 

BARNAGLASS, or rather BaHR-NAGHASH, 
;. e. lordſhip of the ſea, a diſttict of the kingdom of 
Tigra, in Aſia. It is fo called, as extending to the 
coaſt of the Red-ſea, on which it had the famed ſea- 
port of Arkkio or Arquico, which rendered its com- 
merce very conſiderable. But as that hath been 
ſeired by the Turks, Bahr · naghaſh has dwindled to 
little or nothing. | 

BARNAGUL, in the bay of Bengal, India, about 
6 miles from Governapore, and the village next to 
it on the river ſide above Calcutta, where the Dutch 
have a houſe and garden, is as infamous as Bandel 
in its place mentioned) for a. ſeminary of whores, 
The Dutch anchor here ſometimes, for refreſhment, 
and to take in their cargoes for Batavia, 

BARNARD-CASTLE, vulgarly Barny-Cas- 

TLE, properly BERNARD's-CASTLE, having been 
built dy Bernard Baliol, great-grandfather of John 
Baliol, whom, Edward I. of England, made king of 
Scotland, It is a large ſtructure, ſituated on a rock, 
and guarded upon one ſide by the river Tees, and in 
the biſhopric of Durhain, The caſtle, which is on 
the weſt- ſide of the town, is of great antiquity. 
The buildings of the town are elegant, being built 
of a white free-ſtone ; the principal ſtreet is ſpacious, 
and near a mile in length. It is not incorporated, 
but is governed by a ſteward and jury of the manor 
of Darlington, which conſiſts of the principal in- 
habitants. It is very populous. At the foot of the 
market - place ſtands an open ſtructure of fine free- 
ſtone work, cupolaed, and covered with blue late, 
lurrounded with an octa colonade, as a ſtand 
for the market-people. At the bead of the market- 
place, this ſine · ſtrert is hlocked with ſhambles and 
a town-houſe. This is an inland town, and has one 
of the — corn- markets in the N. of England, 
but is ſurrounded by 6 or $,000 acres of land, capa- 
ble of the higheſt improvement by cultivation, lying 
waſte. Here they have an excellent method of 
dreſſing their hides into leather, of which are made 
the belt bridles, reins, and belts, The manufacture 
of ſtockings flouriſhes here, as does alto the jockey- 
trade. The annual fairs are on Eafter-Monday, 
Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, and St. James's day, 
July 85 It lies near Marwond-park, about 26 
miles N. W. of Durham city, in Lat. 54, 26, N. 
Long. 1, W. ; 
„ BARNAVELDT, an iſland of South America, 
in the Straits of Magellan, to the S. of Terra del 
Fuego, diſcovered in 1610, Long. 78, 10. W. 

t. 50, 20, 8 | 


BARNESLEY, a well-built and populous little 


Tm in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, 
— manufaQtories of. iron and ſteel works are very 
urilbing, It is called Black-Barueſley ; but whe: 
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ther from its ſmoak y appearance, or from the moots 
near it, which look all like Bagſhot-heath, is uncer+ 
tain. Ihe annual fairs here are on May 32, and 
October 10. It lies 10 miles from Doncaſter, and 
177 from London. ; 
— BARNET, (Eaſt), a thoroughfare town of Hert- 
fordſhire, and well ſupplied with inns. It lieg 
high,, and was formerly much frequented for its 
medicinal waters; but now for its hog-market. In 
its neighbourbood, near Enfield- chace, are ſeveral 
very Senſis houſes belonging to the citizens of 
ndon, 


BARNET, (Cheaping), a place of Hertford- . 


ſhire, a little farther N. in the St. Alban's road; 
it is famous for the deciſive battle fought there on 
Eaſter-day 1468, between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, in which the make-king, earl of War- 


wick, with many of the nobility, and 10,000 men, 


were killed. The field of battle is ſuppoſed to che 
a green ſpot near Kikſend, between St. Alban's and 
Hatfield- road, a little before they meet. And here, 
in the year 1740, a ſtone column was erected, with 
an inſcription, 

In the ſtreet are 
houſe. 
51, 42, N. Long. 20, 


x alms-houſes, alſo a free- ſchool- 


BARNEVELT iſlands, ſo called by Schouten 


and Le Maire, in 8. America. They are grey and 
barren rocks, ſurrounded with ſeveral other ſmaller 


ones, and lie in about lat. 56, 35, 8. Long. 73, 10, W. 


iving an account of the battle. 


It lies 10 miles N. W. of London. Lat. 


BARNSDALE, a moor 5. or 6 miles from Ponte- 


frat, in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, acroſs 
which the great Roman cauſeway runs, from Dom 
caſter to Caſtleforth. | —_— | 
BARNSTABLE, or . BARX$STAPLE, a well» 
built and populous borough of Devonſhire, on the 
river Taw, 30 miles N. of Exeter, and 194 miles 
from London, The name is compounded of Bar; 
which, in the Britith-language, is the mouth of. 4 
river, and ſtaple, which, in the Saxon, is a mart 
of trade. It had walls formerly, with a caſtle, the 
liberties of a city, and a haven, which. became at 


- laſt fo ſhallow, though at ſpring-tides the neigh · 


bouring fields are overflowed,. that moſt of the 
trade removed to Biddiford ; yet it has ftill ſome 
merchants, and a good trade to America and Ire- 
land, from whence it is an eſtabliſhed port for land- 
ing wool; and it imports more wir and other mer- 
chandizes than Biddiford, and is as. conſiderable ; 
for though its rival cures more fiſh,. it does not 
drive ſo great a trade with the ſerge- makers of I i- 
verton and Exeter, who come hither to buy fiſh, 
wool, yarn, &c. This town is pleaſantly ſituated 
among hills, in the form of a ſemi-cirele, to which 
the river is, a diameter, and has an old ſtone bridge 
over it of 16 arches, with a paper-mill. The ftreets 


are clean, and well paved, and the houſes of ſtones. . 


Ix is a mayor-town, (by charter of. queen Mary} 


with ö 


/ 
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with-24 common=council, of whom two are alder- 


men, beſides a high-ſteward, a recorder, his de- 
uty, &c. Here are two charity-ſchools. It has 
ſent burgeſſes to parliament ever fince the 23d of 
Edward I. Its fairs are September 19, Friday before 
April 21, and the ſecond Friday in December, and 
Jaſt four days, toll-free. Market on Friday. 
+ BARNSTAPLE (County), in New-Plymouth 
colony, Maſſachuſet's province, in New-England, 
lies to S. E. of Plymouth county, along the bay 
of its own name, at the N. end of which is Cape 
Cod, the higheſt and longeſt Promontory on the 
coaſt, ſo called from the abundance of 2 uſually, 
caught there. It is a large bay, capable of 8 
1000 fail of ſhips; and in 1602, when Capt. Goſ- 
nold landed here, was encompaſſed all round, even 
to the very ſea, with oaks, pines, ſaſſafras, juniper, 
and other ſweet woods. The town of the ſame 
name, and capital of the county, lies at the north 
end of the bay on the Hayenas river and creek, 
and on the ſouth {fide of the peninſula open to the 
Atlantic ocean, +» 2 
BARN WELL, i. e. according to Camden, bairns 
or children's wells, to which youth reſorted for 
mertiment on St. John's eve; and hence called 
midſummer- fair. It is a little village with a church, 
in the hundred of Flendiſh, Cambridgeſhire. Here 
was formerly an abbey, now in ruins, It lies 1 mile 
from Cambridge. In 1731 and in 1757 the whole 
town was almoſt conſumed by accidental fires. _ 
BARNWELL, a fort of North Carolina in Ame- 


rica, ſituated about 20 miles to the N. W. of News- 


Berne, a town on the ſouthern bank of the New- river. 
BAROCHE, or BRorenA, a walled town of 
 Cambaya, in the empire of the Mogul, and Hither 
India, in Aſia. It is fituated on the river Nerdaba, 
which runs into the bay, where it has a port. Here 
the Engliſh and Dutch had factories formerly; but 


now only _ It is inhabited by weavers and 


other manufacturers of cotton cloth; the baftas of 
this town, along fine ſort of cotton ſtuffs ſo called, 
being famous all over India, and the country being 
ans. 4 produces the beſt cotton, as well as wheat, 


rice, and barley. But Thevenot ſays, its principal 


trade is in agates, brought from quarries in the 
mountains, on the 8. W. called Pindatſche. On 
the top of a hill is a fort: it has one great ſtreet 


ſor the markets: and callicoes are brought hither 
from all parts, in order to be whitened, the water 


here being excellent for that purpoſe. It is a tho- 
roughfare to Lahor, Delli, Agra, and Amadabat. 
The river is broad, rapid, and deep, but in many 
places choaked up with ſand; though pilots brin 
up large veſſels to the very walls, where they! 


falt and corn. It lies 60 miles N. of Surat, Lat. 


26,15 N. Long; 72, 5. E. 
- BARONIES, a territory * the Upper 
and government of Dauphiny, in 


\ 
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France, ſo called, as conſiſting of two large harg. 
nies, which formerly were free imperial lordſhip, 
Theſe are the barony of Mevoillon, and that of 
Montauban, | | 

BAROS, a town of Sumatra, one of the India 
iſlands in Aſia, belonging to the Dutch, It js ſity. 
ated on a conſiderable river, and abounds in gold, 
camphire, and benjamin, but admits of no fore 
commerce. Captain Hamilton ſays, that it J 


within the ſouth end of Hog-iſland, and hound 


the kingdom of Achin, 

BAROUSSE, valley of, a ſubdiviſion of Upper 
Armagnag, in Gaſcony, and belongs to the govern. 
ment-of « latter name, and Guyenne, in France. 

BARQUEIROS, a little diftri jof Lamego, 
belonging to the province of Beira, in Portugal, 
It includes one pariſh. 

BARR, and BARRI. See BAR, and BARI. 

BARR, iſle of John, ſo called by F. Labat. It 

lies in the river Sanaga, or Senegal, as the Frendi 
name it, and belongs to Guinea, a province of Ne. 
groland, in Africa. It is ſituated above the bar, 
being 5 or 6 leagues in circuit, but longer than it 
is broad. It is extremely fertile, with beautiful 
high trees upon. it in ſome parts. It is ſubject to 
two negro lords, whd6 have their particular diſtri 
and reſpective villages therein. 
BARR ADA, a defart of Siberia, in Afia, be- 
tween the rivers Irtiſch and Ob. There are no 
trees; but in ſome places good land, which might 
turn to account if there were any inhabitants. 

B ARRA-FRACA, a marquiſate of Val di Nota 
a province of Sicily, in the lower divifion of Italy, 

BARRADY, river of Syria, formerly the 
Chryſorrhoas, which, ruſhing from Anti-Libanus 
down to Damaſcus, is there divided into endlels 
ſtreams for the ſupply and decoration of that * 
whence, recollecting at ſome diſtance, it ſoon 
itſelf in a Dog: bY 

BARRAY, one of the Hebrides, or weſtern iſs 
of Scotland, fituated'in W. long. 6, 30. N. Lt. 

6, 55. Of this iſland Dr. Smollet you the fol- 
lowing deſcription. 4 About two leagues and 2 
half to the S. W. of South Vift- appears the iſle of 


Barray, or Barra, 5 miles in length and 3 in breadth, 


partly mountainous, and partly capable of cultiv 
tion, having the advantage of a commodious hat- 


bour on the E. fide, and a good fiſhery of cod, ling 


and ſalmon ; which laſt are ſpeckled, ſurpriſing!) 
nimble and ſhy, inſomuch that the fiſhermen 45 
obliged to uſe three nets within one another, that, 
if the 6ſh ſprings over two, it may be caught u 
the third. In the ſouth end of Barray, there 158 


orchard planted with fruit-trees, though few d. 


them produce fruit: but all forts of pot-herbs and 
roots grow here in great perfection; nay, the ni 
tives even raiſed tobacco; but it never amy 


their purpoſe or expectation, This iſland, gen 
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; jacent ſmaller iſles, belongs to the laird 
of th the ns to be the 36th in lineal deſcent from 
him of the ſame name who firſt poſſeſſed this eſtate. 
He holds it, however, in vaſſalage, from Macdonald 
of Slate, to whom he pays a yearly quit-rent. In 
the little iſle of Kermul, about a quarter of a mile to 
the ſouthward of Barry, is the family ſeat, furniſhed 
with a watch-tower, and ſurrounded by a kind of 
fortification. The cockman, or watchman, is con- 
ſtantly on the tower, to. reconnaitre and prevent 
ſarprize ; and the government of the caſtle is veſted 
in a conſtable, who is yery cautious of admitting 
any ſtranger in the abſence of Macneil or his lady. 
The church of this iſland is dedicated to St. Barr, a 
wooden image of whom ſtands on the altar, and of 
this patron they recite a legend of miracles : hard by 
is a little chapel, in which Macneil and his deſcen- 
dants are interred. The inhabitants are very cour- 
teous and hoſpitable : as ſoon as any ſtranger lands 
on the ifland, they oblige him to eat, on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the keen air of the ocean muſt have 
ſharpened his appetite. When three or four gueſts 
arrive, each, by ancient cuſtom, is lodged in a ſepa- 
rate houſe ; and thus man and wife are very often 
parted, The natives chiefly employ themſelves in 
fiſhing, and climbing rocks for eggs and ſea-fowl. 
The chief climber is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
gingich, or hero; and pays dear for his pre-emi- 
nence. When the boat approaches the rock, the 
gingich firſt leaps upon it, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
an horſe-hair rope, draws his companions after him 
from one precipice to another. At their return to 
the boats with their booty of and fowls, the 
gingich, at the hazard of his lite, jumps into the 
veſſel, which is generally toſſed by a violent agita- 
tion of the ſea, and keeps her ſteady to the rock, 
until the reſt enter: in compenſation for his cou- 
rage and dexterity, he is gratified with a larger pro- 
portion of their plun er. 5 

When a tenant's wife dies, the huſband makes ap- 
plication to Macneil, deſiring him to recommend 
mother help-mate, and his requeſt is —_— 
granted : then he viſits her, carrying along wit 
him a bottle of ſtrong waters for th celebration of 
the marriage, which is conſummated without farther 
cxremony. When the huſband dies, the widow pre- 
ſents the ſame petition, and is accommodated in the 
fame manner. Should a tenant loſe his milk cows 
dy the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, or any other misfor- 
tune, Macneil is obliged to ſupply him with the like 
number. and when an old man is paſt his labour, 
the laird maintains him in his own family, for the 
zemaiing part of his life, -- © © 
; BARRA, or BAkRzAn, a kingdom of N and, 
a Here is a point or land of the ſame 
name, which reaches about 20 leagues along the N. 
kde of the river Gambia. The king of Barra is of 
* ee ac: tributary to that of Bar- 
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had 2 factories in this country; but the t 


See GAMBIA. 
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ſally. The Royal African company of England 
now open with all their ſettlements in Africa, 
having been lately reſigned, are now lodged in the 


* 
- 
18 = 
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government for a valuable conſideration ; the one 


of theſe was at Gillyfree, lying oppoſite to James 
fort; the other at Colar, upon a river of the fame 


name, which diſcharges itſelf through one mouth 


into the Gambia, and which is upwards of 8 leagues 
above James-ifland. In this kingdom, about 6 
leagues from the ſea, is Charles · iſland, lying about 
a muſket-ſhot off Barrah-ſhore : on which iſland 
formerly ſtood a fort, but it is now gone to ruin, 
James-iſland is.oppoſite to Gillyfree, from which a 
{pit of land and rocks runs out a great way, N. N. W. 
vulgarly called the Company's ſpit, In 1663 the 


king of Barra was prevailed on by the Dutch. to 


attack the Engliſh factory. 


BARRABA, a wild defart and waſte of Siberia, 


in the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia, lying between the ris 


vers Irtiſch and Ob, or betwixt the town: of Tara 


and Oftrog, i. e. a palliſadoed place of Tſchauſkoi. 

Here is little wood, but the fineſt arable land, of 

which part might be turned into meadow-grounds : 
et hitherto uninhabited. Here are a great man 


akes, abounding with a fiſh, which is a kind of black. 
ſea-dog, and a ipecies of carp, called Karwaſehen; 
alſo in this waſte are ſeveral rein and red deer, foxes, 


ermines and bears. Among the inland or freſh- 
water lakes, the principal is Tſchane, in which are 
many ifles. Some fortified places in this deſart had 
afterwards their names from the province of Je- 
neſei. On a mountain called Pictowa, from the 


picta or white firs that grow on it, are ſome rich 


copper-mines. Every hundred weight of ore found 
here, yield 12 pounds of pure copper, and produces: 
a quantity of filver beſides. It lies very near the 
ſurface of the earth. | | | 
BARRACUNDA, a place belonging to the king- 
dom of Vany, in Negroland, and on the river 
Gambia, in Africa, upwards of 50 miles from Fata- 
tenda in a ſtraight line, but many more by water, on 
account of the —_— in this river. This was 


- 


once a place of good trade, but grown fo wild ſince 


the demolition of the town, that at preſent there is. 
not ſo much as a ferry. The inhabitants have re- 
tired to Jah, an inland town about 9 miles farther. 
About threeſcore miles above Bar- 
racunda, which is 250 lezgues from the ſea, the 
tide flows up this river ; ce 
come almoſt to it. 

BARRAUX, ſimply, or Lx FoxT pz Barr av, 
a large village, with a fort, in Graifivandan, a dif- 
trict of the Upper Delphinate, and government of 
Dauphiny, in France. It is fituated on the river 
Iſere, and on the frontiers near the entrance into 
the valley of Graifivandan : it is the reſidence of a 


particular governor, deputy-governor, and major. 
3 | la 


veſſels of 150 tons can 
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In 1528 the duke of Leſdineres took it in leſs than 
two hours, though a garriſon were ready to receive 
them with lighted matches. It has Montmelion an 
the N. from which it lies a league diſtant, and Gre- 
noble on the 8. Lat. 45, 5, N. Long. 5, 30, E. 
BARREIRO, a town belonging to the audience 
of. Setuval, in Portugueſe Eſtremadura. 

- BARRERA, (one of the weſtern'iſlands of Scot- 
land) is one of the leſſer iſlands to the N. which 
has a harbour on the ſouth fide, and is poſſeſſed by 
one, of the Macleans. 

BARRETS, a barony belonging to the county 
of Cork, in the province of Munſter, in Ireland, 


| B A 
ſant; for which reaſon ſeveral of the principal fi. 
milies have built themſelves ſeats here. The eig 


churches in its diſtrict are under the inſpection of 


the archdeacon of Raſtenburg. Among other 


b towns it comprehends the little town of 


' BARTEN, which is well-built, and has a beau. 
tiful caſtle, erected about the middle of the 14 
century, upon the Liebe. It was ſometimes the 
reſidence of the biſhops of Pomeſan, and knight, 
of the Jeutonic order, 4 
BARTENLAND, a country formerly ſo called, 


in the circle of Brandenburg, belonging to the 
kingdom of Pruſſia, in which lies the capital bail 


wic of Pruſſian Ey lau. I he 16 churchcs of the 

latter, and of the capital bailiwic of Bartenſtein, 

are under the inſpection of the archdeacon of Rr. 

tenſtein. 2 

k BARTENSTEIN, a capital bailiwic which be- 
longed to the ancient Bartenland. In it is 


B ARRIMORE, a barony in the laſt- mentioned 
county and province, in Ireland. 
+. BARRINGTON, a viſcounty in Ireland, 
©, + BARRINGTON (Town), in Briſtol-county, 
© Plymouth-colony, New-England, ſeated on the 
' river Swanſey, 6 miles N. from Briſtol, 


* . ®BARROIS. Sec Baxors. 


'* BARROW, one of the principal rivers in the 
province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It riſes in Queen's 


© = county, and, after running E. and then S. it waſhes 


Catherlogh and Loughlin ; then taking in the pro- 
vince near Waterford, falls together with it into 
the ocean. | 


BARRY, an iſland of Glamorganſhire, in South 


Wales; ſo called from one Baruch, a holy man, | 


ARTENSTEIN, the moſt regular and beſt 
town of all Natangia, — in a pleaſant 
country, on the Alle, It has the precedency, and 
holds the firſt rank among all the Gen — 
Its old caſtle, which was built by the knights of 
the Teutonic order, about the middle of the 13th 
century, has formerly ſtood out ſeveral aſſaults from 
the enemy. Here is an archdeacon, - Sce Bat- 
TENLAND, . 24 I 

BARTFA, BARTHFELD, or BAR Dow, 2 


buried there. | | 
© BARSALLY, a country next adjoining to Sam- A royal free town belonging to the province of Saros, 
Jally, on Gambia river, in Negroland, Africa; is - and circle on this fide the Theiſs, in Upper Hun- 


a very. noted one, governed by a king of the Jal- 
loff nation. In this country is our African Com- 
ny's chief factory at Joar. The town is inha- 
bited by Portugueſe, but is much leſſened of late 
ears. At ' preſent it contains not above 10 houſes, 
des the king's and the, company's, which two 
take up as much ground as all others. About a 
mile from the town is a ledge of hills, high and 
rocky, but nevertheleſs full of trees, which the 


natives ſay run 100 leagues up the river. The 


| ſhips that come to trade at Joar always take up; 
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gary. It lies at the foot of the Carpathian mouns 


tains, and drives a conſiderable trade in wine to- 
Y wards Poland, 


BARTHOLOMEW-ISLES, a parcel of ſmall 
iſlands in the South Sea, not far from the He- 
brides, ; | 

BARTHOLOMEW, (Ifle of), St. one of the 
Leſſer Caribbees, in the Atlantic ocean, 20 miles 


. N. of St. Chriſtopher's, and 30 N. E. from Saba, 


It is reckoned to be about 5 leagues in circuit, but 
has little ground fit for culture. It produces, to- 
bacco and caſſava; and is covered with trees, 
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their ſtock of water out of the river, it being ever 
freſh there. The country of Barſally extends about Y among which are ſome excellent ones, highly wa- 1 
15 leagues eaſtward 9 the river, and alſo inland lued; as, the ſoup or alloes tree, the calabaſh tree, rou 
northward, and then weſtward. | the canapia tree, which bears a flower of fve leaves, of 
BARSONV-PILSEN, or Barsoms, an old Q that cloſe at laſt in the form of a cherry, with 3 the 
 mine-town and colony of Saxons, in Lower Hun- & white pulp and yellow juice. It bloſſoms in Ocbo- and 
gary; but now ſubſiſts by agriculture, and belongs & ber and December, and has ripe fruit the two tollow- boat 
to the archbiſhop of Gran, - ing months, Upon a fire being made about the inte 
BARTE, a bourg belonging to the valley of & tree, it yields plentifully a pleaſant gum uſed in abo 
Neſtez, on a river of this laß name, in Upper Ar- phyſic as an aperient. e parotane tree, whoſe befo 

" magnac, a ſubdiviſion of Gaſcony, in the govern- Z —— grow downwards; ad,” being plaited thick 25. 
ment of Guyenne, and Gaſcony, in France. together, ſerves ſometimes for bulwarks. Under Fair 

' BARTEN, one of the capital bailiwics belong- Q theſe lie the wild hogs 3 and on the banks near the B 
ing to the circle of Raſtenburg, in the kingdom of Q. rocks are ſea-trees,, whoſe * are ſurprifing!y = 


Pruſfia. It ee a country uncommonly plea» 


rar together, and look as if they were gar 


* 
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On the ſhore are found the fiſh called the ſea· ſtar 
and ſea- apple. E 
and a particular kind of lime ſtone exported to the 
adjacent iſlands. The inhabitants have no freſh 
water but what rain they ſave in ciſterns, of which 
every houſe has one orf more. The iſland is encom- 
fed with ſo many rocks that it proves danger- 
- ous for ſhips of burthen to approach it. | 
Poiney, the French governor general, peopled 
it at his own cbarges, in the year 1648, But Sir 
Timothy Thornhill took and plundered it in 1689, 
after beating the French, from their works, and a 
fortification of the extent of two acres of land, en- 
compaſſed with a double row of palliſades 6 feet 
high, the intervals being filled with earth, and a 
wide trench without, and well-manned. After 
burning many of the houſes,” Sir Timothy carried 
off about 700 people with their cattle and goods, 
the men to Nevis, and the women and children to 
St. Chriſtopher's. The inhabitants were afterwards 
allowed to return, but under an Engliſh governor, 
who kept it in the king of England's name, Yet 
by the peace of Ryſwick it was reſtored to the 
French. But in 1746, the Engliſh, in two priva- 
teers of Antigua, ſuddenly attacking the French, 
took 300 negroes and about 400 white people pri- 
ſoners, 140 of which were able to bear arms, In 
the iſland is a good harbour well fortified, from 
which the French greatly annoyed our trade. In 
1963, at the peace of Paris, it was reſtored to the 
French, but was taken again by tbe Britiſh forces, 
March 15, 1581. This iſland is beſides confidera- 
ble for lignum-vitæ, and that ſort called iron- 
__ 1 lies in lat. 18, 6, N. Long. 62, 
15, W. | 
- BARTON, a place about 12 miles from Liver- 
pool in Lancaſhire, where is a remarkable ſalt 
ſpring, proceeding from ſome rock of falt, and not 
from the ſea ; as it has been proved by experiment, 
that-a yu of ſea-water will yield but an ounce 
and an half of ſalt: whereas the ſame quantity of 
this ſpring produces near halt a pound of a good, 
white, and granulated ſalt. See Bux rox. 
BARTON, a mean ſtraggling town in Varbo- 
— Wapentake, and Lindſay diviſion, in the N. 
Lineeinſhire. It is fituated on the S. ſhore of 
the Humber; over which is, at this place, a ſorry 
and dangerous paſſage to Hull in an open ferry- 
boat, in which ſometimes 1 5 horſes, 10 or 12 cows, 
intermingling with 15 or 18 paſſengers, are toſſed 
| Pallenge 
about four hours, more or leſs, on the Humber, 
before they can get to the harbour at Hull, It lies 
25 miles N. of Lincoln, and 140 of London. 
Fair, Trinity-Thurſday, Market on Monday. 
BARTON vpox Nxgpwoop, Staffordſhire, 
ſo called by reaſon of its fituation upon that foreſt 
near Whicknor, . There, is a chapel here in the 


1 ** 


Here is a vaſt variety of birds, 
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lages, inhabited by Lutherans, in 


Its biſhop is un 


4 


| 3 
form of Henry VIIth's at Weſtminſter. Fairs 
May 3, and November 8. 

BAK UT H, a market-town lying on the water 


of Lobau, about half a German mile from Weiſ- 


ſemberg, in Lufatia ; in a ſpot remarkably fertile, 
and called the Golden Meadow. Here is a well- * 
built citadel, and ſome fairs held; and the town 
belongs to the family of Gerſdorf. 

BARUTH, an ancient town of Turky in Syria, 
with a Chriſtian church of the Neſtorian perſuaſion. 
It is ſituated in a fine fertile foil, but is inconſidera- 
ble now to what it was formerly, E. Long. 34, 20. 
N. Lat. 33, 30. | 

BARWALD, a diſtrict containirfy many vil- 
arienburg, 


- 


Poland. 
BARWICK. See Berwick, | 
BAS, an iſland belonging to the biſhopric o 

Quimper, or Cornouaille, a ſubdivifion of Lower 

Britany, in the government of the latter name, in 

France, It lies oppoſite to Roſcof, and forms an 

excellent road. Lat. 48, 50. Long. 4, W. | 
BASADOIS, in Latin Ager Vaſatenis, a ters 

ritory of Gaſcony, in the government of the latter 
name, and Guyenne, in France. It takes its name 
from the Vaſati or Baſati. The middle part of this 
country is ſandy, It is bounded by Guyenne Pro- 
per on the N. and W. the Landes on the S. and 

Agenois with Condomois on the E. It is generally 

fertile in corn, wine, and fruit. | 
BASARTSCHICK, a town belonging to the 

ſangiacate of Kirkeli, and province of Romania, in 

European Turky. It is much cried. up by the 

Turks, and fituated on the river Maritz, into which 

another ſtream falls that runs round the town. It 

is altogether well-built, has pretty broad and clean 
ſtreets, carries on a conſiderable trade, and lies in 

a delightful . Here alſo are ſeveral baths. 

Lat. 41, 49, N. Long. 24, 40, E. 4 
BASAS, in Latin Vaſatium, anciently Cofium 

and Civitas Vaſatica; the capital of Baſadois, a 

territory of Gaſcony, in the goyernment of this laſt 

name, and Guyenne, in France, It ſtands. on a 

mountain; the foot of which is waſhed by the little - 

river Lavaſane, and is the ſeat of a prevote, coun- 
try bailiwic, a ee and royal juriſdiction. 
er the metropolitan of Auch, has 

a dioceſe containing 234 pariſhes, and 37 chapels 

of eaſe, with an income of 48,006 livres a'year 3 

and he pays an aſſeſſment of 600 florins to the court 

of Rome. Beſides the cathedral, here are three 
pariſh-churches and a college. It lies about 8 miles 
from the Garonne, and 8 of Bourdeaux. Lat. 

44, 20, N. Long. 25, W. See Baza, 


BASC ARA, a little town belonging to Cata- 
lonia in Spain. It is fituated on the river Flavia. 


BASIL, 


BASHAN, 


SecARGOB. 
4 | n 
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BASIL, biſhopric of, though reckoned a part of 
the Franche Comte, is ſituated in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, in Germany. Its biſhop is a prince 
of the empire, whoſe dioceſe is part of the ancient ter- 
ritory of the Rauraci, being ſituated between France 
and Swiſſerland. It is bounded by Sundgane Pro- 
per on the N. by Franche Comte on the W. and by 
the cantons of Baſil, Berne, and Solothurn, on the 
S. and E. It is an ally of the 8wiſſers, and divided 
into two parts; namely, Elſgaw, which is the 
largeſt, and the Free- mountains. It extends about 
30 miles from E. to W. and 33 from N. to S. It 
abounds with corn, wine, fruit, wood, meadow 
and paſture ds. The lake Biel yields ſtore of 
a kind of fiſh, called N which, when ſalted, 
dre ſold at a good price. The biſhop's lands con- 
n ſſt of the bailiwics of Porentru, Biederthan,  Flo- 
rimont, &c. The towns of principal note ate onl 
2 Fur - namely, Porentru, and Delmont, in bot 
Which the biſhop has ſeats, Bienne, and Arleſheim. 
The inhabitants of the biſhopric of Baſil ſpeak bro- 
ken German, and are compoſed of Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants; but the latter are more, numerous. 
BASIL, (Canton), is not properly within the li- 
mits of ancient Swiſſerland, but includes the coun- 
try of the Rauraci, who even in Cæſars time were 
ies of the Helvetians. It is bounded by the can- 
ton of Solothurn on the S. by the Briſgaw belong- 
ing to the empire, and the territory of Rhinſelden, 
A Breſt town, on the E. and by Alſace on the W. 
It- advances on the territories of Germany beyond 


Its extent from N. to 8. is about 24 miles, and from 
E. to W. 21. It is entirely Proteſtant, containin 
only 30 pariſhes, and 6 bailiwics, from which 2 
bailiff receives 1000 or 1200 livres per annum. 
This is a pleaſant, rich, and fruitful country in all 
the neceſſaries of life ; it produces alſo for exporta- 
tion, excellent corn and wine, particularly about 
the city of Bafil, the neighbourhood of which con- 
Hits of a fine level tract reaching to Mount Jura. 
The air is ſalubrious and temperate, though the 
country be much expoſed to the northern winds. 
The inhabitants are tall, proper, and well-ſet men, 
being ingenious, ſincere, 'courteous, cheerful Su 
graye, and live amicably with one another. 


"Y eſt part of their women. Their language is Hi 
Dutch, thowgh the French is mueh ufed. 


Thervenues of the Canton principally ariſe from 
ö eue abhe ys, their bailiwics, and the impoſts 
f  aiton 


= s carried through their 2 to and 
dm France, Germany, and Italy. 
Attrength lies in the wealth and number of inhabi- 


nie only 4000 en. 
_ BASIL, or BALz, as the French call it, which 


the Rhine, and is bounded by the Briſgaw on the N. 


men moſtly wear the French dreſs, as do the Fig | 


, tants in the city of Baſil ; excluſive of which they 


- is the capital, ſtands on che Rhine, upon the cn 
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. depoſed, and Æneas Sylvius its bi 
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fines of Alſace and the empire. In Latin it is calle 
Baſilea, from the mother of Julian the Apoſtate. 
It had its riſe from the ruins of Auguſta Rauraco- 
rum; ſome, veſtiges of which are {till to be ſeen 
near Auſt, a village 7 miles to the E. It was a Re 
man colony erected by Auguſtus, and much en- 
larged afterwards It is reckoned the largeſt of al 
the towns in Swiſſerland, having 220 {treets, 6 
market-places, and 99 wells. Its ſituation is une. 
ven, moſt of the ſtreets being crooked and paved 
with ſharp ſtones, which however is defigned for 
the ſurer footing of the horſes that carry loads uy. 
hill. This city has at different times fuffered greatly 
by fire, inundations and earthquakes ; particular] 
the latter in the year 1356, when it was amol 


ruined ; but it recovered itſelf in 1431, when the 


famous council, conſiſting of but few member, 
was held here, in the veſtry of the cathedral, which 
laſted 17 years, in which Pope Eugenius IV. was 

hop declared it 
was preferable to Ferrara or Florence; and, when 
he came hither in 1460, | being pope, by the name 
of Pius II. he eſtabliſhed a univerſity in Baſil, with 
very ample- privileges; and to it belongs a noble 
library of 16,000 volumes, beſides MSS. among 
which 8 the library of Eraſmus, who died here 
in 1536. X 


his ci 


was formerly ſubject to the landgraves 


of Alſace, but made imperial about the cloſe of the 


14th century, yet was not quite independent on 
the empire till the treaty of - Munſter in 1648. It 
was formerly an epiſcopal fee, under that of Be. 
ſangon. But fince the reformation, the biſhop has 
been obliged to reſide at Porentru near Upper Al- 
face, the Proteſtants ſtiling him biſhop of the for- 
mer place. But though he till retains the ſove- 
reignty of a conſiderable part of the biſhopric, he 
has no juriſdiction in the city of Baſil. And though 
he comes once à year to receive the money, which 
this city is bound to pay him in lieu of his rights, 


he muſt be gone as ſoon as he receives it; the city 


is alſo independent of the canton. Trade, el; 

ally that in ribands, ftill continues to flouriſh at 
Baſil, 6 or g factories ſending each (to the value of 
30 or 40,000 guilders of that commodity annually 


-to the Franckfort fair. Moſt of the offices here 
are beſtowed by lot, and none but qualified perſons 


admitted to be candidates. There is a proper alter- 
nation in the lucrative poſts : ſo that a perſon ſel- 
dom holds a place above three years. No perſon 
without the city is to wear gold or ſilver lace, un. 
der the penalty of three guilders. All 
women are prohibited filk clothes. E. 
The bridge over the Rhine, which is all of wood, 
except ſix piers of ſtone, next ws little town, Zo 
250 common paces in length, The city on 
Corkan fide of the Rhine is called the leffer w_ 


has its own juriſdiction, but . 
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ttown; and its privileges have been conſidera- 


formerly tor the houſe of Auſtria. The little town 
has no fortifications, and thoſe of the great town 
are of no. importance, its principal ſtrength conſiſt- 
ing in its union with the Swiſs cantons. St. Peter's 
ſauare, with its row of limes, is the beſt walk in 
reat town. The cathedral is an old building, 
with two towers. Among the tombs here of emi- 
nent perſonages, is that of the celebrated Eraſmus; 
the inſcription on which is verboſe, but not very 
Mg 
be yernment, of the city is ariſtocratical, 
and liyided into 15 trading companies, from which 
are choſen the members of the great and little coun- 
cil; the former having no power, and is only aſſem- 
bled on extraordinary occaſions, -when the little 
council thinks proper to communicate any matter 
of importance to it. Two burg - maſters govern by 
turns. From the bridge, the greater town, whi 
ſtands on a riſing gtound, looks like an amphi- 


theatre: and both can raiſe 3000 men; and, when 


joined together, form near one half of the ſtate. On 
the Rhine are 31 mills, 21 of which are for corn, and 
6for making paper; which art, at leaſt with regard to 
ordinary paper, is ſaid to have been firſt invented 
here, in 1419, by Antony and Michael Gallicion. 
The town-houſe, not far from the cathedral, is an 
ancient fabric, adorned with fine paintings, moſtly 
by Holbein, who was a native of this city. The 

reat town, which is 7 miles and a half in circuit, 
has 9 or 10 churches, and 7 or 8 convents, but for 
no other uſes than to harbour monks. The little 
town, -which is two or three miles round, has four 
churches. and three convents. The clocks in the 


city of Baſil are always an hour faſter than thoſe of 


the country: the reaſon for which is variouſly told; 
among others, it is ſaid, that it was in order to 
bring the fathers of the famous council, which ſat 
here, earlier together, for the quicker diſpatch of 


buſineſs : however the cuſtom ſtill continues. The 


lalmon come up to this part of the Rhine to ſpawn, 
and bits of gold are now and then found in this 
neighbourhood ; which ſhew mines of gold to 
be ſomewhere near this river, but hitherto undiſ- 
covered, : 
About a quarter of a 
a lazar-houle, with a chu 
in 1444, about 1600 .Swiſs fough 
wi 
of which were all killed, except 1 
they had flaughtered 6000 of their enemies. Th 
princes of Baden Dourlach have a palace- in Ba- 
hl, with a large 
— built by the French in the laſt cen- 
is ſo near Baſil, as to cannonade each other. 


* 
2 40 miles S. of Straſburgy Lat. 47, $6, N. 


without the city is 


7, 40, E. 
Vor. I. No. 
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on account of their having declared 


on the ſpot, where, 
t for 10 hours 
,000 French under the dauphin; the former 
but not before / 


collection of curioſities. Fort 
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BASILICATE, or BasiLicaTa, a province 


belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in the lower 
diviſion of Italy. It is partly ſurrounded by the 
Appenine mountains, and formerly comprehended 
the greater and better part of the ancient Lucania, 
as alto ſome part of Calabria. It is bounded by the 
Capitinate on the N. by the gulph of Tarentum, 
and part of Bari, on the E. and by the two princi- 
pates on the W. Its length from N. to S. is about 
66 miles, and its breadth from E. to W. about 50. 
The Appenines in this province divide themſelves 
near Venoſa into two principal arms, both which 
terminate at the fea. I his country, though moun- 


tainous, is very fertile in corn, wine; oil, ſaffron, 


cotton, honey, -wax, fruits, &c. And along 1 
coaſts are found pearls, though neither large no! 
fair. | Notwithſtanding the goodneſs of the (5). the 
Baſilicate is at preſent neither well peopled nor 
well cultivated; on which accounts the greateſt 
part of it would be looked upon as naturally bar- 
ren, had it not been formerly fa.ned for its fertility. 
 BASILIGOROD, a town of the Ruſſian em- 
Pire, in the Muſcovite Tartary, ſeated on the 
right ſide of the river Wolga, at its confluence 


* 


with the Sura. 0 
BASILIPOTAMO, i. e. the royal river; 5 


preſent name of the ancient Eurotas, a river of 


Morea, in European Turky. It diſcharges itſelf 


into the Golfo de Calochina. 
- BASILUZO, anciently Inſula Herculis, one 
the little iſlands ly in 
lower diviſion of lea 
BASNGSTOKE, a large and populous mar} 
town in the N. part of Hampſhire, 16 miles N. 
E. of Wincheſter, and 48 from London; fro: 
whence it is a great thoronghtars to the wo t 
is a populous town, with a great market f 
all 1 of 1 9 eſpecially barley, here being a 
reat trade in malt, as there is alſo in druggets, 
ſhalloons, &c. It is a mayor-town, with a fecor- 
der, 7 aldermen, 7 capital burgeſſes, &c. 'Belides 
the church here was a very neat chapel, now rujn- 
ous; the roof of it was adorhed-with the hiſtory 
of the holy prophets, apoſtles, and diſciples T 
Chriſt. Near it js a free-ſchool; beſides whi 
here are 3 charity-ſchools, in one whereof 12 boys 


-are taught, clothed, and maintained by the Skin 


ners company in London. The adjacent country, 
though ſurrounded with woods, is rich in paſture, 


and ſprinkled with fine houſes, - and a brook runs. 
by the town, which has plenty of trout. Its fairs 


are Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, and October 10. 


Market on Wedneſday. + | 
_ BASINGSTOKE Downs, Hampſhire, has a 


fair on Eaſter-Tueſday, and September 16. | 
.BASKIRA, or BAK IRI, a territory of Ruſſian 
Tartary, in Europe. It is bounded on the N. by 
4 Bulgaria and Tumean Tartary ; on the 
- Lt LW, $773 it 


round that of Sicily, in 1 


J 


nne ſtones. In this country is 


| 7% 
it is ſeparated. from 
called Albi, and Kalmaki, by a ridge of mountains 
extending quite to, the White ſea; on the 8. by 
another ridge called Gertora: and on the W. by 
part of Bulgaria, from which it is divided by ſome 
mountains which produce iron, 6 and other 

ount Albater, 

from which rife the rivulets Vye and Loſkama; 

which, uniting ſome leagues afterwards, forms the 

river Tobol, which runs into Siberia, and gives 
name to the city and territory of Tobolſkoi. 

_* BASKIRIANS, or BAsK IRS, and Ufiſkoi Tar- 
tars, a people inhabiting the weſtern and ſouthern 
parts of Aſiatic Ruſſia. 2 are included in the 
government of Caſan. The former dwell towards 


the W. between the river Kama, the Uralſkoi 


mountains, and the Wolga; the latter principally 


in the northern parts. They live promiſcuous, and 
intermarry together. They are ſtrong-bodied and 
tall men, have a broad browniſh viſage, black hair, 
beard. Their dreſs is not unlike that of 
They yield good horſemen, are war- 
like, and very expert at the bow and arrow. With 
regard to their religion, they may rather be reckoned 
Pagans than Mahometans, from the latter of which 

' they have only retained circumciſion and ſome 


and lo 
the Ruſſians. 


other rites. Some of them have been brought to 
dwell in vil , and ſupport themſelves 
- Ing of cattle, hunting, 


'no want of honey 
carry it home. They pay their tribute from the 


pr 
Berned cattle, and pelletor y. 
of ſwine; but they eat none of them. Beſides 
Horſes, they uſe alſo the two-bunched camel. They 
take as many wives as they can maintain; and they 
truck theſe for horſes: ſo that frequently fix or 
ſeven are given for one woman. Not only the 
Baſkirians, but likewiſe the Tartars, have ſeveral 
times revolted from Ruſſia, and the laſt inſurrection 


to obedience again. And whenever they deſign any 
new enterprize, a particular judge from among the 
principal inhabitants is appointed in every diſtrict 
or bailiwis, and an overſeer of the Ruſſian nation 
ſet over each village: ſo that no future riſing is 
readil eee as at the ſame time they are 
curbed and overawed by ſeveral fortreſſes now erected 
in their country. 
BASMOE, a place of Borreſyſſel, one of the 
diſtricts belonging to Chriſtiana dioceſe, in Nor- 
way. It is fortified both by nature and art, and is 
a paſs into the Swediſh frontiers. | 


that part of Great Tartary | 


profeſs the religion of the Greek church, The 
p by Wr“ | 


agriculture. They have 
and other wild productions. 
They threſh their corn in the open fields, and ſo 


uce of the lands, namely, corn, wax, honey, 
have abundance 


was in the year 1735: but they were ſoon reduced 


BASOCHE, a barony of Le Perche Gouet, be- 
longing to Lower Orleanois, in the government of 
the latter name, in France. OW" wt 


”- 
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der, 
The Solan 


this iſland ; a fowl which is found no where in Bri- 


3 re v 


B A 
BASQUE, or BasqQuzs, the 8. W. diviſion 9 


the government of Gaſcony, In France, upon the 


Bay of Biſcay, and confines of Spain, as far ag th, 


river Bidaſſoa. 

- BASS, an iſland within the mouth of the frith at 
Forth, in Fifeſhire, Scotland ; about a mile fron 
the S. ſhore of Eaſt Lothian, and oppoſite to the 
remains of Tantallon caſtte, on the N. ſhore, |; 
is inacceſſible every way, except by one narroy 
paſſage, which only a fingle perſon can paſs at 
time, and that not without the help of n cable 
crane. . At the top of that.paſſage was a fort; but 
neglected. ſince the Revolution. It was but Lightly 
fortified ;-rather to prevent its being made a rs. 
treat for pirates, than for any uſe it could be of ty 


command the ſea, the entrance of the frith being 
"fo wide, that ſhips can go in and out without the 


leaſt annoyance from the Baſs. The whole iſland 
is a mile in circuit. In the times of king Charls 
II. and his brother James II. it was a ſort of ſtate- 
priſon for the weſtern people called Cameroniang, 
particularly thoſe Preſbyterians who had been in 
arms at r againſt the government. 
After the Revolution a deſperate crew got poſſeſſon 


of it; and haying a boat, which they hoiſted up 


on the rock or let down at pleaſure, took a 
many coaſting. veſſels; and held out the laſt of any 
pls in Britain for king James. But their boat 
ing either ſeized or loſt, and for want of the uſud 
ſupplies from France, they were obliged to ſurren- 


are the principal inhabitants of 


tain except here, in ſome of the leſſer Orkney 
iſles, and that of Ailſy in the mouth of Clyde 
They come periodically, as the ſwallows and wood. 
cocks do, ey. moſtly feed on herrings, and 
therefore' come juſt before or with them, and go 
away with them alſo; though they do not folloy 
the ſhoals, going all away northward ; but whithe 
is not known, The neighbouring inhabitants make 


a great profit both of the fleſh and feathers of their 


oung, which are taken from their neſts by a perſon 
t down the rock by means of a rope. At the to; 
of the Baſs is a freſh- water ſpring, with a ſmil 
warren for rabbits; and on it is paſturage for about 
thirty ſheep : but the ſoil at the bottom of it is a- 
moſt worn through by the violence of the ſea. |: 


was purchaſed by king Charles II. | Beſides the 


Solan geeſe, here are incredible flocks of other fox 
ſo that, in May and June, the ſurface of the iſland 
is almoſt covered with their neſts, 1 and young. 


— 


The Baſs riſes very high above the lea, in the form 


of a cone. It Jies forty-five miles E. of Edinburg) 
Lat. 56, 3, N. Long. 2, 26; WMW. 

_ BASS, (La,) a town of French Flanders, on the 
river Lender, and bn the frontiers of Artois. 


2% 5s N. Long, 51, 5, E TE 
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BASSAISLE, or IsLER DE Bas, on the coaſt of 
Britany, France, between Morlaix and Uſhant, N. 
of Pol de Leoni, ſurrounded by rocks and ſhoals. 

Baſs-iſle is about 3 miles in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and 1 mile in breadth, being -ſeparated 
from the land by a narrow channel, at the eaſtern 
end of which lies Roſcou, or Roſcof, a ſmall har- 
bour, which ſome years ago was made, by the French 
government, akind of free port for the exportation of 
rum from their colonies, which is here depoſited and 
fold to our ſmugglers. You may enter that harbour 
by the two ends of the channel; but the ſhore of the 
ifand is encumbered with a multitude of rocks above 
or under water, which render the paſſage difficult. 

BASSAC, the name of a mountain in Perſia, 
ſomewhere between the city Lar and Bander Congo, 
on which the way is ſo bad and full of precipices, 
that there is no riding it, and took up Gemelli and 
his company (as he acquaints us) twelve hours in 
paſſing but ten miles. | 

BASSAM, (Grand,) a town of Guinea Proper, in 
Africa, It is ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Sueira da Coſta. p 

BASSAIM. See Bacaim. 

BASSANO, a little town, or large village, of La 
Marea Trevigiano, one of the provinces; belonging 
to the republic of Venice, in Upper Italy. It is 
ſituated on the Brento. Here is a 5 to 
whoſe juriſdiction twelve villages are ſubject, which 
gives the name of Baſſaneſe to the neighbouring 
territory, , Between it and the Alps are ſeveral 
hilly grounds, famous for their fertility, particu- 
larly in exquiſite wines. In Baſſano a great deal of 
filk is wrought and manufactured. | 

BASSE-TERRE, a part of the (Caribbee) ifland 
of St. Chriſtopher's, in poſſeſſion of the French till 
yielded to Great-Britain by the peace of Utrecht, 
1 f It is the chief town of the iſland, built by 
the French under the cannon of their fort. The 
houſes are of good brick, freeſtone, and carpenters 
work, with a town-houſe, hoſpital, and large church. 
The caſtle ſtands on the eaſt fide of a high moun- 
tain ſhaded with trees, always verdant, half a French 
league from ſea. It is built of brick and freeſtone 
three ſtories high, has noble halls 'and apartments 
wainſcotted with cedar, and a fine proſpect of plan- 
tations of ſugar and ginger, and a long walk of 
orange and lemon trees, leading to a large court, be- 
fore it. It is defended by fre ſconces mounted 
with cannon, has a chapel, and great ſtone ciſterns 


Into which water is brought by pipes under ground. 


The town and fort both ſtand on a cape, which has 
a bay on each fide fit for ſlipping. It is eight miles 
S. from Cayonne or Chianns. We | 
BASSE-TERRE, in Guardaloupe. See Guar- 
* BASSEE, baer 1 
| a little town belonging to the Quar- 
der la Wepe, and caſtellany of ilk, in the go- 
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vernment of French Flanders. It is ſituated on the 
Deule, and formerly it was fortified. 

BASSETER. BASSETERRE.  - 

BASSIGNI, a bailiwic of Barrois, in the govern- 
ment of Lorrain and Bar, belonging to France, It 
only comprehends a part of the territory ſo called, 
the other part being in the government of Cham- 
pagne. It conſiſts of fix diſtricts or juriſdictions; 
namely, the prevoté of Gondrecourt, the provin- 
cial bailiwics of La Motte and Bourmont, the pre- 
votes of La Marche, Chatillon, and Conflans ; with 
the lordſhips of St. Thieboud. 

BASSINGTH WAITHE-LAKE;, in Cumber- 
land, 5 miles N. of Keſwick, in the road to Cocker- 
mouth, remarkable for its beautiful proſpect, being 
ſurrounded by mountains piled on mountains ;- 
which form an awful circle, and ſeems to ſhut 
it in from ull the reſt of the world. 

— BASSORA, a city of Arabia Deſerta, in the 
province of Eyraca Arabic, Aſia, ſtands about 250 
miles S. E. from Bagdad, and about 240 S. W. from 
Iſpahan, in lat. 30, and E. long. 855 on the fron- 
tiers of Perſia, about half a league from the Euphra- 
tes (which the Arabs call Scetel Areb, or the Ara- 
bie river) and on the confluence of that and the 
1 4 into the Perſian Gulph. It is a modern city, 
built by order of Omar, the ſecond caliph, in 635, 
to cut off the communication of the Perſians with 
India. It is large and opulent, 12 miles in circum- 


ference, but hath nothing extraordinary in its 


buildings, public or private. It ſtands on ſuch a 
ſandy and ſtony ground that there grows nothing 
about it, ef racially as it never rains there. Bur 
there is a ſmall river pretty near it which enriches - 
the valley through which it paſſes to ſuch a degree, 
that the Arabs make it one of the four Paradiſes of 


the Eaſt, And the inhabitants are ſupplied with 


water from the Euphrates by a canal able to car 
veſſels of 50 tons. It has a fortreſs at the —. 
of it, to prevent ſtrangers routing into it without 
leave. It ſtands about 45 miles from ſea, but the 
tide riſes near as much again above it quite to the 
caſtle of Gorno, Nog -# 
The whole country about it lies ſo low, that if 


it was not for a ſtout dike or bank, which extends 


all along the coaſt, it would be in danger of being 
laid under water. It is between 3 and 4 miles long, 
12 miles in circumference, and built of large ſquare 
ſtones, ſo well cemented that the water cannot 
affect it, though. the ſea runs ſomewhat ſtrong, it 
being at the very end of the Perſic Gulph. is 
city hath undergone many changes and revolutions, 
and was taken from the Arabs by the Turks about 
100 years "go ; but they at length ſhook off the 
Turkiſh yoke, aud a lerd of the country made 
himſelf abſolute maſter. of the place. Since that 


time Cha-Abas, king of Perſia, having taken Or- 
mus. 


+. 
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' the prince who then commanded in it hired fome 5 


of the Arabs of this.province to go and break the 


dike, which let in the ſea with ſuch force that the 


befiegers had like to bave been all deſtroyed, ſo 
that the fiege was immediately raiſed. This ci 
is however under the Turkiſh dominion, thang 
governed by a cadi appointed by the prince. This 
prince gives full liberty to all nations and ſecis to 


come and trade to this capital; where they are ſo 


civilly uſed, and ſo good an order kept, that one 
may go ſafe through the ſtreets at all hours of the 

ight. The circumjacent track is looked upon by 
the Arabs to be one of the moſt delightful ſpots in 


| exhauſted, and this ſource of commerce muſt he 
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( 22 leagues above Yamyacunda; and Bafly-town 


Alia, and even as one of the moſt beautiful gardens 


in the world: however, the hot winds that fre- 


quently blow there are very troubleſome to travel- 
Jers, and - ſometimes overwhelm them with ſand 


driven by the force of theſe winds out of the neigh- 


aco- 


bouring deſarts. The city is inhahited 
al- 


bites, Neſtorians, Jews, Mahometans, a 


dean Chriſtians, commonly called Chriſtians of 


St. John, which laſt are pretty numerous here. 


e abbe Raynal values the merchandiſe annually 


brought to Baſſora at 525,0001. of which the Eng- 


liſh 
des of theſe nations 


the remainder. The 


» {(fays he) confiit of rice; ſugar ;' plain, firiped, | 


and flowered -muflins from Bengal; ſpices from 

Ceylon and the Molucca iflands ; coarſe, white, 

and blue cottons from Coromandel; cardamum, 
Pepper, ſanders- wood, from Malabar ; gold and 

Iver ſtuffs, turbans, ſhawls, indigo, from Surat; 

| Is from Baharen, and coffee from Mocha; iron, 

and woollen- cloth, from Europe. Other 


articles of leſs conſequence are imported from dif- 


Ferent places. Some of theſe commodities are 
Thipped on board ſmall Arabian veſſels ; but the 


| | ge part is brought by European ſhips, which 


the advantage of a conſiderable freight. 


« This merchandiſe is ſold for ready money; 


and paſſes through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, 
and Armenians. The Banians are employed in 
<banging the coin current at Baſſora, for that 
which is of higher value in India. The different 
commodities collected at Baſſora are diſtributed 


into three channels. One half of them goes to 


Perſia, whither they are conveyed by the caravans; 
there being no navigable river in the whole empire. 
Thechief conſumpt ion is in the northern provinces, 
which have not been ſo much-ravaged as thoſe of 


the ſouth. ' Both of them formerly made their pay- ; 


ments in precious ſtones, which were become com- 
mon * plunder of India. T 
recourſe to copper utenſils, which had been exceed- 
ingly multiplied · from the great abundance of eop- 
per mines. At laſt they gave gold and ſilver in 


» * - 


Ps 


rnifh 175,0001. the Dutch 87, 500 l. and the 
Moors, Banians, Armenians, and Arabs, furniſſn 


had afterwards 


120 8. of Genoa. Lat. 42, 20, N. Long. 9 40, E, 
ile i 
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ſcene of tyranny, and are contjnually-dq 
the 3 — earth, If they 22 pes 
for the trees that produce gum, and have been cyt 
to make freſh ſhoots; if they neglect to mull 
the breed of goats which afford ſuch fine wool: x 
if the filks, which are hardly ſufficient to ſupply 
the few manufactures remaining in. Perſia, contingg 
to be ſo ſcarce: in a word, if this empire dos 
not riſe again from its aſhes ; the mines will be 


iven up.” 


-BASSY, (Port), in Negroland, Africa, is about 


lies about 6 es to the ſouth of the port. 

BASTI, a town of the province of Bætica in 
Spain, fituated to the weſt of the Campus Spar- 
rius. Now Baca in Granada. See Baca. 

BASTIA, a ſea-port town of Albania in Tutky 
in Europe, over againſt the ifland of Corfu, at the 
mouth of the river Calamu. E, long. 10, 35. N. 
lat. 39, 40. 5 | 

BASTIA, a little town of Modeneſe Proper, in | 
Upper Italy. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an iſland 
formed by the river „ about 16 miles belos 
the city of Modena. | 

BASTIA, the capital of the iſland of Corſica, 
(ſee Corgrca), in the diviſion of it on this fk 
the mountains, in Upper Italy, and on the N. E. 
part, upon the ſea, on the ſite of the ancient Man- 
tivum. It was the feat of the Genoeſe governa 
has a good Harbour, and is defended by a frong 
caſtle. Here alſo reſides the 'biſhop of Mariam 
Deſtrutta : and they have likewiſe at Baſtia an a& 
demy of the fine arts. The malecontents of Cor 
ſica have made ſeveral attempts on this city, for 
which reaſon it was provided with a ſtrong 
garriſon. In 1745 it was dombarded by the Ex 
gliſh, very much damaged; and, after taking l. 
om to the Corſicans, who were driven out agu 

y the inhabitants in the year 1946. It was beſieged 

by the Auſtrians and Piemonteſe in 1748; but & 
fended itſelf fo valiantly, that the 1 were 
obliged to retire. Terra Vecchia is a fuburb of 
Baſtia. It lies 7 miles E. of San Florentino, al 


40,L 
BASTIADA, a little town of Old Caſtile in Span 
BASTICK, or BasT1A, a ſea-port of Tut 
— — near wg fland of Oo, and a 
rand fignior. Lat. 38, 42, N. Long. 45 . 
BASTID 42 — a oy little town 1 Up 
per Foix, in the earldom and government of the late 

ter name, in France. It ſtands high. 
BASTIDE de Clarence, a little town belong' 
to the diſtrict of Amix, and kingdom of Lou 

Navarre, in the government of this laſt name 
Bearn, in France, It was built in the year 13% 
BASTIMENTOS, ſome ſmall iſlands at the 
mouch of the bay of Nombre de Dios, and bv"; 
* 
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halt a nile from the coaſt of Darien, in 

America, and à little to the E. 
They are famous for a Britiſh fleet under the late 
Admiral Hoſier continuing lo long before them, in 
a ſtate of inaction. Theſe iſlands are moſtly high, 
one of them being peaked, and all clothed with 
woods, Upon one of them, part of which is a 
ſandy bay, and a good riding and landing-place, 
is a ſpring of very good water: and all together 
form an excellent harbour between them and the 
iſthumus, the bottom of which affords ood an- 
Thorage. It is fafe coming in with the ſea- wind, 
between the moſt eaſterly ifland and the next to it; 
and alſo going out with the land wind the ſame 
way, this being the principal paſſage. Further W. 
— —— to Porto Bello, lie two ſmall 


illands, which ace flat and without either wood or 
water, They are pretty cloſe together, the ſoil 


is ſandy, and they are ſurrounded with rocks, par- 


ticularly towards the fea, Between theſe and the 


iſthumus is a very narrow, channel, not fit for thips 


to enter. 


* BASTIOGNE, or BA TOGNE, in Latin Baſto- 


via, or Belſonaneum, a town of Luxemburg, in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and county of Chiny, 
near the foreſt of Ardenne, twenty-eight miles N. 
W. of the city of Luxemburg. It is the ſeat of a 
provoſtſhip, ——— 145 villages in its diſtrict; 
and the birth-place of John Beck, who, from a 
t, was made captain- general and governor 

of Luxembu 0 Lat. 50, 5, N. Long. 57 26, E. 
BASTION. DE FRANCE, a fprtreſs on the 


Barbary-coaſt,” and kingdom of Tunis, in Africa. 


It lies eighty miles W. of the city of Tunis. Lat, 

36, 30, N. Long. 8, 5, E. n 
BASVILLE, a ſea-port town of the iſland of 

Martinico, built by the Frenc g 
BATA, or BATA-$ZEK, a handſome town be- 


longing to the county of Tolna, an circle beyond 
c 


the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It is ſituated in 
a fruitful country, and united with a rich abbey 
of St. Michael the Archangel. | 
BATACALA, or MAaTacero, a ſmall 
Indian iſland, on the N. E. fide of that of Ceylon, 
and ſixty S. E. from Trinquemale. On it is a 
fort of about two leagues in circuit, and three with- 
in the mouth of the n its name. It was 
the firſt; place taken from the Portuguefe by the 
Dutch, who here made an alliance with the empe- 
ror of Ceylon, and fortified the place with high 
ſtone walls and three baſtions, It lies 160 miles 
N. E. of Columbo. Lat. 8, 2, N. 81, 3, E. 
BATALHA, or BrraLunA, a town, belonging 
to the diſtrict of Leiria, in Portugueſe Eftr ura. 
It contains upwards; of 1800 = and the 
beſt built church in the kingdom, ſaid to be finiſhed 


„ lome[Engliſh architects. Some Portugueſe kings 9 


lie buried here. 
Vor. IJ. No. 20. 


2 0 


South 
of Porto Bello. 


. 50 


BAT AN, one of the many valleys belonging to 


the kingdom of Navarre in Spain. 
BAIANGAS-BAV, in Manila, inhabited round 


about by Indians; near the point whereof iaa ſmall 


ifland called la Caza, as abounding in game. 
BATAVA, (Caſtra underſtood) a citadel of Vin- 
delicia, fo called from the Cohors Bataya, in garri- 
ſon under the commander in Rhetia ; now Paſſau ; 
peing firſt called Batau, from the Batavi ; then 
au, and Paſſau; ſituated in Bavaria at the con- 
fluence of the Danube, Inn, and Ills. See Pxs$sAav. 
BATAVI, the ancient inhabitants of Holland; 
mentioned in Cæſar's Commentaries, who were 
friends and allies to the Romans. The modern 
Hollanders alſo retain the name of Batavi. This 
ancient people, in the time of Vitelliug and Veſpa- 
ſian, carried on a very vigorous war under th 
command of their valiant leader Claudius Civili 


The modern Betaw or Betuwe, which is the gene- 


ral-appellation of the quarter of Nimeguen belong- 


ing to Guelderland, one of the United Provinces, + 


was the ancient Batavia, and the ſeat of the Batavi, 
who were part of the Catti. Theſe leaving Auſtria 
r towns of Battenburg and Batterhauſen having 


forge traces of their name) ſettled firſt here; and 


afterwards extended their limits over part of the 
track lying between the Waal and Maeſe.. Their 
territories are ſuppoſed to have extended from Rhine- 
berg in the duchy of Cleves, to Catwyck on the 


ſea-in Holland; which is probable, from Tacitus 


aſſigning them the ocean for their boundary upon 
one ſide: fo that they poſſeſſed moſt of that called 
the iſle of the Rhine; namely, part of South Hol- 
land, of the duchy of Guelderland and lordſhip of 
Utrecht, which was formerly inhabited both by 
the Batavi and Menapii. The Sr: 
BATAVIA, the capital of all the Dutch fettle- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies, and center of their com- 
merce in Aſia. It is ſituated on the N. E. part of 
the iſland of Java, S. E. of Sumatra, and S. W. of 
Borneo. Here is the reſidence of their governor 
general, and council of the Indies. It has a moſt 
excellent harbour belonging to it. The Dutch at 
Batavia can now fit out ſo many ſhips that no Eu- 
ropean nation at that diſtance can cope with them: 
ſo powerful are they, and ſo numerous are the ſub- 
jects and dominions dependent upon them. When 
they firſt came hither, which was inthe year-1619, the 
place was only a village, in a flat country, with fenny 
rounds round it : but they have ſince made it a v 
titul city, built of white ſtone, having cut c 
faced with ſtone, on the borders of which 


reens planted, running all along theprincipal ſtreets; 
o that the water of Iand-floods is carried off. About 
17 or 18 ſmall iſlands in the Offing fo break the vio- 
lence of the winds and waves that 1000 ſail may ride 
ſaſe thereat a time, beſides ſmall craft, which go into 
the river, and lie cloſe in-ſhore faſtened to piles. Two 
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are ever- 
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the air of a palace than an inn. 


-  Bauda, Amboyn 


. alfo five very 
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large piers run out about half à mile into the fe 


' between which 100 flayes are conſtantly employ 


in taking up the mud and ſoil from the . otlier- 
wiſe it would ſoon be choked up. Acroſs the river 
below the town is a boom, which is ſhut 4 
night, and well guarded. Here all veſſels pay toll. 


A ſea-gale riſes every morning about ten, to bring 


veſſels into the bar; and a land- one about ten at 
night, to carry them out. The one comes from 
the N. and the other from the 8. 

The city is nearly ſquare, being divided into two 


arts by a river, and is between five and ſix miles 


in circuit.  The*ftreets are ſpacious, exactly croſ- 
fing each other alike ; and over the canals are rec- 
koned no leſs than 56 ſtone bridges, beſides thoſe 
of timber and draw-bridges. T 
general are neat, moſt of the houſes having hand- 
— gardens. The public ſtructures are magnifi- 
cent, particularly the governor's houſe, with a lofty 
turret, which may be ſeen a good way at ſea, Here 
are ſeyeral ſpacious market - places; and in the mid- 
dle of the city is a large ſquare, which ſerves as a 
parade for the garriſon. On its W. fide ftands the 

eat church, and on the 8. the Stadthouſe. The 
A burbs reach almoſt half a league into the country. 
Any inhabitant of Batavia permitting a ſtranger, to 


| . though but for a ſingle night, in his houſe, 


1thout an order, incurs a penalty of 500 dollars; 


tte hotel being the only licenſed lodging-houſe, the 


or appoints the keeper of it. is hotel is 
Hin cnet ſupurb building in the city, having more 
n inr Il the ſtreets of 
Batavia are well diſpoſed, and having canals run- 
ring through them, reſemble the cities in Holland. 
Here the Chineſe have their temples and burying- 
ground: and here live Malayans, Javags, and 5g 
Tations, which the Dutch have tranſported from 
aa, &. The reformed Portugueſe 
-and Malayans have each a church in Batavia; but 
neither Papiſts nor Lutherans are tolerated. 
The city has four ſtately gates; namely, two on 


Food rampart faced with ſtone, as is alſo the cur- 
between its two baſtions, and planted with can- 
non ſo, contrived as to be equally ſerviceable againſt 
an invaſion or inſurrection, the guns being eaſily 
1 to point down the principal ſtreets. On 
the W. fide of the city is a large quadrangular fort, 
commanding both the town, and, road. here are 
ſtrong forts erected two or three 
leagues from the town, in order to defend the ave- 
nues againft the incurſions of the natives. 
city may be fo ſurrounded with water, that no a 
roaches nor attacks can be formed againſt it in t 


— 5072 In the iſtands of Omus and Onroſt 


in the 
are ſeveral 
the water ; 


= 


ood platforms of guns lying level with 
they have alſo yards and Par for ſhips, 


2 and about two leagues from Batavia, 
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he buildings in 


each fide of the river, and it is ſarrounded with 'a | 
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with plehty*of timber and other naval ſtores. This 
city is ſaid to be the beſt ſupplied with fleſh meat 
of any factory in the Indies, though the beef is ge⸗ 
nerally lean, and the mutton dear. 

The regular troops that garriſon the city and 
neighbouring forts are 10 or 12,000 ; about 1000 
of which mount guard every day. And theſe con- 
fiſt, 1. of Chineſe, who are computed at no le 
than 80,000 under this government. 2. Dutch, 
A Malayans. 4. Mahometans. 5. An. 

neſe.” 6. Javaneſe, who are all Mahometan, 
15 opaſſes or Mardykers, who are a mixture of 
ndian and other · nations. 8. The Bugaſſes and 
Macaſſars, deſcended from the ancient inhabitants 
of Macaſſar and the neighbouring iſlands. And, 
9. the Timoreans, tranſported hither from the iſſand 


of Timor, whoſe inhabitants were formerly barbs. 


rous Pagans; but many of them have turned 
Chriſtians or Mahometans. The Dutch have in 
Batavia a ſpin-houſe, or houſe of correction; 1 
peſt-houſe, a houſe of artiſans, and a Chineſe-hoſ- 
pital for ſick and old They have ſet up 
printing- office, and founded ſchools for teaching 
the learned languages as well as the liberal arts 
Moſt Indian lan ages are ſpoken here, though the 
Malayan and the baſtard Portugueſe are moſt in uſe: 
and theſe two ſerve a man in almoſt any part of this 
country. This city being the great magazine of 
the Dutch Eaſt India Company, they import hither 
not only what Europe affords, but the merchandiſe 
of Japan, the Spice-iflands, Perfiap Surat, Bengal, 
the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, &c. Though 
they ſuffer no Europeans to trade hither, yet 15 
20 ſail of Chineſe junks, from to 500 tons 


apiece, come hither every November or December, 


and return the beginning of June: by which means 
8 


the Dutch are furniſhed with the goods of Chin 
much cheaper than if they ſent their fleets thithe: 
All the other governments belonging to the Dutch 
Eaſt India Company, are not ſubject to the 
governor- general and council at Batavia, but tit 
ollowing chief-ſhips and factories are immediately 


under their direction; namely Japan, Tonqui, 


Macafſar, Siam, Bantam, ſapdra, Jambee, Pu 
lambam, and Arrakan. The governor and his lady 
have their reſpective guards, and ſplendid equip3y5 
like thoſe of princes. - 

Every thing in Batavia being ſubject to a.dut) 
the revenues of this government muſt be very cr 


| fiderable.” Here, or in any part of Java, are 


common ſervants, beſides the flaves brought bitbe 
from a moſt every conntry of Aſia, Crocodiles r 
{fo much dreaded here that the company give 7 
florins for every one that is kilted. That frequent 
diſtarbances ariſe from ſuch a medley of differn 
nations is not to be wondered at, conſidering tha 
none of them are celebrated for their probit?- 
plot of the Javaneſe to deſtroy this whole co"! 
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was diſcovered but a few'days before that fixed for 
the execution of it, namely. January 2, 1722; 
when the ringleader, with eighteen of his adherents, 
was put to death. A more dangerous plot con- 
triyed in 1740, by the Chinele, was fruſtrated by 
Governor Imhoff; when many thouſands of that 
nation were maſſacred, and 635 of them commit- 
ted to priſon, were directly put to death. Bata- 

via lies in lat. 6, 15, 8. Long. 100, 50, E. 
BATAVIA, the name of a river in the Terra 
Auftralis, firſt diſcovered * Dutch, and fitu- 
pentaria, or Carpen- 


ated in that part of it called 
ter-landt. ; 

BATAVORUM (Inſula,) the iſland. of the 
Batavians. Of this ifland Tacitus 1 
ing deſcription. The Rhine flowing in one 
channel, or only broken by ſmall iflands, is di- 
vided at its entering Batavia, as it were into two 
rivers. One continues its courſe through Germany, 
retaining the fame name, and violent current, till 
it falls into the ocean. The other waſhing the 
coaſt of Gaul, with a broader and more gentle 
ſtream, is called by the inhabitants Vahalis; which 
name it ſoon changes for that of Mota, by the im- 
menſe mouth of which river it diſcharges itfelf into 
the ſame ocean.” According to Tacitus, there- 


ocean, the Rhine, and the Vahalis, now the Wale. 
Cæſar extends it to the Moſa, or Meuſe; but Pli 
agrees with Tacitus. However, this ifland was of 


fas, the father of Germanicus, having by a 
A new canal conveyed the waters of the Rhine into 
the ocean a conf le way north of the former 
mouth of that river. The B 


pelled their country, occupied the exttemity of the 
coaſt of Gaul, at that time uninhabited, together 


Batavi earried with them from Germany; 
there being ſome towns in the terrritory of the Catri 
called Battenberg and Battenhauſen.. bravery 
of the Batavi, ially the horſe, procured them 
not only great honour from the 
called their brothers and friends, but an exemption 
from taxes, bei obliged: only to furniſh men and 
arms, Thb modes meme os this iſland is Betu 


Br r a people of Germany, formerly ine 
habitants of what is now called e Bein A. 
fatisfied with their ſituntioni there; they ſettled on 
the iſland formed by the Vahalis and Rhine, which 


from them took the name of Batavia, or Batavo- 

rum Inſula. Their government was a mixture of 
2 RR and democracy, Their 
er was, properly ſpeaking, nothing more than a 

prnapal citizen, whoſe buſineſs was 
F . 25 1 N YL 4 
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or extent in Tacitus's time than in Czfar's; 


ns, being 
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fore the ifland of the Batavians was bounded by the 5 
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atavi were a branch of 7 
the Catti, who, in 4 domeſtic ſedition, being ex- 


with this ifland ſituated among ſhoals. Their name \ 
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viſe than to command. The principal men whs 
exerciſed juriſdiction and commanded the troops, 
in their reſpective diſtricts, were choſen, as well at 
the kings, in an aſſembly of the people. A hun- 
dred perſons ſelected from among the people pre- 
ſided over every county, and acted as chiefs in the 


difterent hamlets. The whole nation was, in ſome 
meaſure, an army always in readineſs. Each fa- 


mily compoſed a body of militia, which ferved un-- 


der a captain of their own chooſing. 
BATENBURG, or PAaTTexBUuRG, in Latina 


Batenburgum, Arx Batavorum, and anciently Ba- 


tavodorum, a ſmall city of Gue d, one of the 
ſeven United Provinces. It is the ſeat of a little 
diſtrict called Maes and Waal, as lying between 
thoſe two rivers, near their confluence. It gives 
title of baron. And two brothers, barons of Ba- 
tenburg, were beheaded at Bruſſels in 1596, by 
the Duke of Alva's orders. It lies on the N. ſhore 
of the Maes, ten miles from Nimeguen, towards 
the S. W. and nearly oppoſite Ravenſtein. Lat. 
50, 45, N. Long. 7 3 E- 5 

BATH, a city of Somerſetſhire, in England, 
ſeated in W. long. 2, 80 
different names that this city has borne in diffe- 
rent ages and languages have been taken from its 
medicinal waters, as the aquæ ſolis, or waters of 
the ſun,” of Antoninus; the Caer Baden, and Caer 
Ennant, i. e. ** the city of-baths,” and * the city 
of ointment,” of the — and the Ackman- 
chaſter, i. e. © the city of valetudinarians,” of the 
Saxons. The baths conſiſt of the king's-bath, the 
queen's-bath, the croſs-bath, the hot-bath, the 
leper's-bath, and the duke of King ſton's bath. This 
place was of old a reſort only for cripples and diſ- 
eaſed perſons; but now it is more frequerited by the 
ſound for pleaſure than by the fick for health. 
The waters are very pleaſant to the taſte ; and im- 
pregnated with a vitriolic principle, yielding, upon 
evaporation,' a little neutral falt, and a c 
earth and iron. They- are very efficacious in 
ſtrengthening the bowels and ſtomach, bracing 
the relaxed fibres, and invigorating the cir- 
culation. In bilivous complaints they ars count- 
ed ſpecific; and and prove ſerviceable in 
nervous, paralytic, - rheumatic, 


N. lat. gr, 27. All the 


ious 


and 5 | 6 . 
plaints. At the king's-bath is a hain! pr. 


room, where the gentlemen and ladies go in 4 
morning to drink the waters; and there is 4 band of 
muſic that plays all ths time. In the croſs-bath is 
a monument of marble, repreſenting the deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt attended hy angels, erected by the 
eas! of Melfort (who was ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland) when king James HI. met his queen hexe. 
The king's-bath- is a large baſon of 65 fret 10 


inches by 40 feet 10 inches, containing 346 turis, 


2 hogſhends, and 36 gallons of water when filled - 


* 


9 


B 'A 
85 — ey. 5 In the middle is a wooden build- 
ing With niches and ſeats for the accommodation of 
the bathers. There are alſo iron rings all round 
for them to hold by; and guides, both male and 
female, to attend them in the bath. The perſon 
ü 2 bathe puts on, at his own lodgings, a 


bathing 
poſe; and is carried in a cloſe chair, of a particular 
make, to one of the ſlips which open intòthe bath. 
There he deſcends by ſteps into the water, where 
he is attended by a guide. Having ſtaid his ſtated 
time in the bath, he aſcends again into the ſlip, 
where he puts off his bathing-dreſs, and being 
wrapt up in blankets, is carried home to hed, where 
He lies for ſome time to encourage perſpiration. 
The King s-bath is overlooked by the company in 
the pump- room; and adjoining to it are places tur- 
niſhed with pumps to pour the hot ſtreams on an 
particular part of the body. The Queen's-bath 
communicates with the King's, from which it is 


filled; therefore the water of it is not ſo hot, being 


at a greater diſtance from the ſource. As the heat 
is here mere moderate, the bathers deſcend firſt into 
the Queen's-bath, and advance 
center of the other. + | 


In the year 2755, the abbey-houſe, or priory, 
= to the duke of Kingſton, was taken ring | 
rder to erect a more commodious pile of build- 


in o 
ing; and in digging for the foundation; the work- 
men diſcovered, about 20 feet below the ſurface of 
the earth, the remains of Roman baths and ſudato- 
Ties, conſtructed upon an elegant plan, with floors 
ſuſpended on pillars, and ſurrounded with tubulated 


bricks,' far the conveyance of heat and vapour. 


Theſe were ſupplied by a ſpring of hot water, of 


the ſame properties and temperature with thoſe of 


the King's-bath; and the ſewer was found ſtill entire, 
that conveyed the waſte water into the river. The 
duke, having cleared the ſpring and the ſewer, has 
erected ſeveral convenient baths and ſudatories on 


the ſpot, where invalids may be accommodated at 


all hours, by night as well as by day. The two 

+ Teaſons are the ſpring and fall; but thoſe who take 
waters purely for their health do not regard the 

ons, but drink them all the year round. There 

are 4 number of genteel ſedan-chairs, which carry 


people to any diſtance, not exceeding half a mile, 


for ſixpence. 
I be company aſſemble in the afternoon, alter- 
nately, at two ſtately rooms, to converſe together, 


or play at cards. At a very pretty new theatre near 
the parades, plays are aCted every other night; and 
there are balls twice a week, for which and the 


rooms, and books at the libraries, the gentry gene- 
rally ſubſcribe. The city is ſurrounded with hills 
on all ſides, except a lieelo 

weſt, through which the Avon runs. This river, 

which has been made nayigable to Briftol by act of 
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s of brown canvas hired for the pur- 


gradually to the 
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parliament, waſhes the tity on the eaſt and fouth 
t bridge over it. Thi | 
city hath formerly had a {light wall, of which ſome 4 
part ſtill remains, as well as one or two of its gates. 
but almoſt all the new buildings, and much the 
greateſt and fineſt part of the city, is without the 
walls, particularly the fine ſquare called Queen. 

ſquare, in the middle of which is a ſmall gar 
with gravel walks, and an obeliſk in the center 
But the greateſt ornament at Bath is the Circus: i 
is of a circular form, conſiſting of houſes built o 
an uniform plan, with three openings at equal dif. 
tances to the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt, leading into a 
many ſtreets. The fronts. of the houſes, which 
are all three ſtories high, are adorned with three 
rows of columns in pairs, of the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian orders, the frize embellithed with (culp 
ture. The whole has an air of magnificence, 
which cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt 1 en ſpec. 
tator. In the center of the area is a reſervoir, or 
baſon, filled by two or three ſprings riſing in the 
neighhouring hills; whence the ſtreets in this dif 
trick are ſupplied with water. On the ſouth fide 
of the town are the north and ſouth parades, tuo 
noble walks, paved with hewn ſtone, raiſed upon 
arches, facing each an elegant row of houſes on one 
ſide, and having a ſtone baluſtrade on the other, 
Theſe, with the two ſtreets that join them, were 
planned and executed by one Mr. Wood, an able 
architect, who likewiſe built the Square, and pro 
jected the Circus. The two puhlic rooms ſtand 
betwixt the North-Parade and Orange-grove; which 
laſt is a ſquare planted with trees, having in the 
middle a ſtone obeliſk, inſcribed in Latin to the 
late prince of Orange, who recovered his health in 
conſequence of drinking the Bath waters, and gait 
his name to this part of the town. Several new 
ſtreets and rows have of late years been built onthe 
north-ſide of Bath, in the neighbourhood of the 
ſquare, ſuch as Gay-ſtreet, , Milſom-ſtreet, Edgar 
row, . Harlequin-row, Bladud's-buildings, Kings 

mead-ſtreet, and Brock-ſtreet. 

\. Their advant for building here are very great, 
having excellent free-ſtone, limeſtone, and ſlate n 
the neighbourhood. One ſort of their lime is # 
white as ſnow. The guild-hall of Bath ſtands n 
the market · place, and is ſaid to be built on a plat 
of Inigo Jones; which, however, exhibits nothing 
worthy of that great architect: beſides, one end 
of it has been rebuilt in a different ſtile. The hal 
is ornamented with ſome portraits of the late print 
of Wales and other remarkable perſonages : but the 
teſt curioſity of the place is a Minerva's head in 
ronze, a real antique, dug up in Stall-ſtreet, bl 
the year 1725. Bath boaſts a noble infirmary, r 
eneral hoſpital, for the reception of the ſick an 
from all parts of the three kingdoms. It © 
tends 100 feet in front, and 90 in depth, 1 
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of receiving 150 patients. Here was anciently, 


ery, of which the preſent, cathedral was 
Tagen th It is a venerable pile; the principal 
font. of which is, adorned with angels aſcending 
and deſcending. The biſhop of the dioceſe is nomi- 
nated both from Bath and Wells; yet he and his 
chapter always reſide at Wells. There are three 
other ckurches in Bath, and ſeveral chapels and 

ing houſes. Beſides the infirmary, there are 
ſeveral other hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and charity- 


ſchoolss 
; 883 conſiſts of a mayor ; 8 aldermen, 
of whom two are juſtices of the peace; and 24 com- 


mon- council men. The city is extremely well pro- 
vided, with ſtage- coaches, poſt-coaches, chaiſes, 


machines, and waggons. Bath is the general hoſ- 


pital of the nation, and a great number of invalids 


find benefit from the waters: but as the city lies 
in a bottom ſurrounded by very high hills, the air 
is conſtantly ſurcharged W 3 and indeed 


this place is more ſubject to rain than any other part 


in England. The markets are remarkably well 


ſupplied with proviſions of all kinds at reaſonable 
rates, particularly fiſn and poultry. They alſo. 


afford excellent mutton; fed upon Lanſdown, one 
of the higheſt hills that overlook the city. This 


down, remarkable for its pure air, extends about 
three miles ; and at the extremity of it there is a 


tone monument, with an inſcription, erected to 
the memory of Sir Bevil Granville, who was here 


killed in a battle which he fought with the Parlia- 


ment's __ the reign of les I. 
Ide clot 
derable. The magiſtracy take great care in pre- 


ſarving good order; and the prices of lodging, of 


coach. and chair hire, &c. are under certain 
lations, In and about Bath are alſo pleaſant ac 
a theatre, and every thing-that can render the place 


agreeable, In 1774 it ſuffered much from an inun- 
dation. In 1755 ſome of the Roman baths were 


diſcovered in digging below the foundation of the 
old abbey-houſe. ſend two members to par- 
lament, Its annual fairs are on February 3 and 

une 14 It is ſituated 12 miles E. of Briſtol, and 
2 of London. Lat. 51, 21, N. Long. 2, 
30, 1 


BATH, BarowrTze, or FRAUMARK, a ſmall 
town belonging to a diſtrict of the firſt name, in 


the circle on this fide the Danube, in Lower Hun- 


ar y. In its neighbourhood are fine corn fields and 


vineyards, It has alſo conſiderable annual fairs and 


reekly markets. It lies 18 miles E. of Eſſeck. 


Lat. 5, N. Long. 2 E. See Barts. 
BAT H-GATE, 1 — 


n cauſeway ſo called, in 

he peak of — TOY 
BATMONS „a town of Hungary, in the 
ma Bath, ſeated on the eaſt of the. 


Vox. I, No. 21. 


manufactures in Bath are very conſi - 


dered; as appears from an inſcription e 


— 
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BATHOR, a town pelonging to the county of 
C 


Szaboltz, and circle, on, this tide the Theiſs, in Ups - 
per Hungary, together with the caſtle of Naif- 


| Bathor, from which the ancient family of: Bathoti 
takes its name, and who alſo are proprietors of it; 


BATHTOWN, in Albemarle county, — 


to North Carolina, in America, on tlie northern b 
ol the Pantego or Pamticoe river, in lat. 35, 30, N. 


BAT I, or the LESsER Java; an iſland in the 


Eaſt Indies, lies to Eaſt of Great Java, from which. 


it is divided by the channel of Balambuan. 
BATICALA, or BaTAacoLa, the moſt ſouthern . 


kingdom of 'Canara, belonging to India, on this 
ſide the Ganges. It is bounded ou the N. by that 
of Onar, on the W. by the ocean, on the E. by 


Garzopa, and 8. by Malabar. It is, according 


to Luyts, a fruitful country. But the Portugueſe, 
by blocking up its harbours, and making incutſions 
into the country, reduced it. thrice, compelling ĩt 


to pay them tribute. But ſince that time the Dutch. 


haye ęengtoſſed all its trade. 


BATICALA, the capital of the laſt· mentioned 


kingdom of the ſame name, is ſituated on a ſmall 


river, about four. miles ftom the ſea, and go leagues. 


S. of Goa. It ſeams to have beon once a conſidera- 


ble place; but now it has nothing remarkable in it, 
except half a ſcore pagods covered with copper and 
ſtone. The cbuntry producing ſuch! gend pepper 
the Engliſh had formerly a ſettlement here; but 
at a hunting mateh, about the year 1670, an Eng- 
liſh bull- dog een ch to kill a cow devoted to a. 


pagod, the prieſts of the country raiſed a mob, by 


which the whole factory, ——— 18-perſongs, 
5 


with John Beſt, the principal of them, was mur- 

grave in which they were alk buried. The Engliſh 

ſettled at - Baticala ſince, though they. 
: ' 1 


an earldom. belonging to the bn 


ol, Montmerle, in the ſovereign principality of 
* Dombes, and 
BATISFALVA, a caſtle and large village be- 
longing to Zips county, and circle on this ſide the: 
' Theils, in Upper Hungary. It is ſituated in a 
' fruitful plain, at the foot of the Carpathian moun- 


vernment of JA. CPA inFrance.. ' 


tains. This is the native place of the ancient Ma- 


riaſi family; and one of thoſe articled towns in 
which Woll 


therans may perform divine worſhip 

without any moleſtation. c 
BATNE, anciently a city in the province of 

Anthemuſia, on the | awe where a great fair 


was annually kept for the vent of indian and Chi- 


CSC © ©. 


- neſe commodities. ; 


-BATORKESZY, a ſpacious and well- inhabited 


ton belonging to the county of Gran, and circle 
on the other fide of the Danube, in Lower Hun 
lt it ſudject to Palſi: 
* become very fit for producing grain and vines. 


be, ary. 
and its neighbouring land hag 


51 BATS, 


bf 


— 


for the number of its inhabitants. But it has ſince 


BAT URIN, a town of Severin or circle of Neſ- 


_ re-edifying the town, n. 


and other public meętings. In the town of Battel 

is made very fine gun- powder, and the beſt perhaps 

in Europe. Its weekly market, formerly on Sun- 
days, has. ſince the year 1600 been changed by 

acc of parliament to Thurſday ; and it has another 


BY A 3 
BAT S, or Br, in Latin Comitatus Bathenſis, & 
a county belonging to the circle on this fide the . 
Danube, in Lower Hungary. It was formerly | 
united with that of Bodrog, and is moſtly un- 5 
der the Juriſdiction of the royal chamber. ITbe , 
inhabitants are Hungarians, intermixed with a good 3 
many Servians or Raſciannss. 8 
* BATS,” or | Bacura, in the laſt- mentioned 9 
county of the former name, in Hungary Proper, 9 
an epifcopal town, which was formerly famous, (| 
not only as being the reſidence of a biſhop, but 


declined very much, and been united with the 
archbiſhopric of Colocza. a N 


chinz, belonging to the government of Kiew, in 
the European diviſion of Ruſſia. Before it was 
demoliſhed by the Ruſſians, it ſtood upon a little | 
hill on the river Sem, and was the reſidence of the 


Hettman of the Coſſacs. In the year 1708 it was 6 


taken ſword- in- hand by the Ruſſians without con- 


. ſiderable loſs, pillaged, reduced to aſhes, and all 


the inhabirants cut to pieces. The caftle has been 
ſince rebuilt for the new Hettman, and all proper % 
methods, by means of public decrees, uſed for the 
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BAT TA." See Baravi 1  --< 
_BATTAGLIA, a little town of Paduano, one { 

of the provinces belonging to the republic of Ve- 

nice, in the Upper diviſion of Italy. It lies about f 

ap Italian mile from Cataio! + 1 85 
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S BATTEIL, or BaTTLE; 2 large village of 


Juſſex, in the rape of Haſtings, ſo called from the 
deeifive battle fought October 14. 1066, between 
king: Harold and William duke of Normandy, in 
which the former, with 60,000 men on both fides 
were killed. This is commonly called the battle 
of Haſtings. By this deciſive blow in favour of the 
conqueror, the Engliſh became. ſubject to him, 
and he was ſoon after acknowledged King of Eng- 
land. On Heathfield, or rather Headfield plain. 
where the battle was fought (ſo called, probably, 


from ſo many heads or lives having been loſt on it) 


which is not far off, he founded a monaſtery of Be- 
nedictines, dedicated to St. Martin, whoſe abbot was 
mitred, and called it Battel-abbey, both in com- 
memoration of his own ſucceſs, and that the monks 
af it ſhould pray for the fouls of the ſlain. This 
appears from its remains, to have been a very ſtate- 
pile, and a mile in circuit; of which the gate- 
uſe is almoſt entire, and ſtill uſed for the ſeſſions 


eee 


the ſecond Tueſday in every month. Its annual 
fairs are on Whitſun-Monday and the 22d of 
. 4 | 


- 


November, *alfs*on Battel-field; Auguſt 2. Int, 


his great ſtandard of defiance the day before tho 
) for large barges.” It lies fix miles N. of Haſti 
N. Long. 5. i 

BATTELEDGE, a place neat Burford in Ox. 
fordſhire, where Cuthred, king of the Weſt Saxon, 
beat Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, in a pitched 
- commemoration of this battle, as they ſay, a kind 


© eve, Wy 


entrance; in ſome places x mile broad, and in 


; 4 water, and not leſs than five cloſe to the ſhore, on 
both ſides. It has good anchorage without 11 


the Thames: It has numerous ſeats on that river 
+ belonging to the Londoners ; and its grounds are 
z - moſtly laid out for furniſhing the markets of the 


noted for its aſparagus. - 
| 1 IELD; a vi 


7 guſt 2, for horned cattle and-ſheep; is governed 
y a 


one long broad ftreet paved; but no manufac- 
tory. - | | 

1 "JATUA, BuTva, BuTHros, or BuTHoEct, 
a ton of Dalmatia, ſituated on the Adriatic; nov 
Bopo; which ſee. . ; 


dies, ſeated on the S. part of the Peninſula of Mu- 
lacc 


leſpont. They were the firſt Germans that tia- 
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towa is a charity-ſchool for forty boys. The in. 
-cumbent of the church here is called the dean of 
Battel. The town ſtands in a low dirty ſite; con- 
ſequently not very healthy. Near it vo} Tape: 
from a beacon now upon it, but formerly called 
Standard-hill, where the Norman invader ſet 


above-mentioned deeifive battle. Here is a harbour 


and forty-eight S. E. of London, in lat. 50, 85, 


battle, and ſhook off the yoke of the latter. In 


of feſtival is celebrated annually on Midſumme:. 


'BATTENBURG: See Barxvt and Barry. 

BURG. 7 "W994 TIE 5511 
BATTERBAY, a fine harbour in the bay of 

Gallway, and province of Connaught, in Ire 

It is four miles long, narrow; but with a very fa 


others two with a channel of ten or twelve fathom 


rock or ſhoal : but here are no town's ſhips not 
trade, as is thecaſe all over this coaſt, ' 

- BATTERSEA, a pleaſant village of Surrey, in 

the neighbourhood of London, and not far fron 


metropolis with vegetables, and is particulatly 


BATTLE- Ilage in Shropſhire, ; 
miles N. of Shrewſbury; where a victory wi 
ined „ IV. over the rebels under 
ierc y, amed Hotſpur. It has one fair on Au- 


" RF 7 8 a 


conſtable, and conſiſts of about 400 houſes, 
and 1400 inhabitants. It has a large church, and 


BATUSABER, a town of Aſia in the Faſt-In- 


/ a ai gk. acvcg . uk 


a. | | 
. BAVARI, anciently Bor and Boz Ares, a Mar- 
like people of Germany, who carried their victo- 
rious arms into Italy, Gram and beyond the Hel- 


— 2 2.Yy% WD. 


verſed the * and pitched their ſtandard on o 
banks of the Tyber and Thermodon. They of 


- 
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7 to the duke of "Bavaria. He alſo: poſſeſſes the 
4 viate of Leitchtenberg, which fell to him 
by the death of Maximilian Adam, in conſequence 
0 family pacts made between the houſe of Bava- A 
ria and that of Leitchtenberg for their mutual ſur- 
ceffion. In 1567 the county of Kaag fell to the 
duke of Bavaria by the death of Ladiſlaus the laſt 
count of that name. - There. are likewiſe: family 
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ſeſſod that part of Germany lying between 
Suabia, Italy, and beyond the 91 ꝗ 77 13 
BAVARIA; (the Citcle of) in Germany, is part 
of the Rheetia Vindellala and Noricum of the an- 
ciebts; and -rooki>thei (Latin) name Boiaria (from 
whence is Bavaria) from the Boii, a warlike peo- ( 

who came from _ _— and ſettled 

about 470 years after Chriſt; being governed 
2 4b chat — and afterwards hy dukes, 
to the time of Oharles the Great, who erected it 


Pannonia, 


: 
bebe of mutual ſucceſſion eftabliſhed hetwixt che 
igto a kingdom hich extended from the moun- The inhabitants of this country are ſtrong and la- 
tains of Franconia to the frontiers of Hungary and: borious, exerciſing themſelves in ſhooting with 
the Adriatic gulph. It comprehended the coun-. Y rifled muſkets at a mark,-im order to cender them- 

tries of Tirol, Carinthia, Caraiola, Stiria, Auſtria, . 
and other ſtates, wllicli are now fallen to diffe- 
rent princes. In chis ſtate it continued about a 


| :The houſe of Bavaria is univerſally allowed to be 
one of the moſt ancient in Germany. "The counts 
of Scheyren, whois caſtle at preſent is à cloiſter, 


the Bavarians choſe Arnold governor, who con- gave them the name. At that place are ſhewn the 
teutecl himſelf with the title of duke, as did his tombs of more than 26 lords of Scheyren. At the 
ſucceſſors till Maximilian I. who had the dignity death of the late elector on the of December, 
of Elector conferred on him, together with the Up- 1 1%, on the palatine's Ju ing, the | emperor 


emperor. Ferdinand II. in 1623.” 


per Palatinate; 
is bounded E. by Auſtria and Bohe- 


At preſent it is 


mia, 8. by Carinthia and Tirol, W. by Suabia and 


Franconia ; and it leſſens to almoſt a point towards 


Upper Saxony, N. Recording to a new eſti- 


mation, its greateſt length from N. to S. is 1 
miles, and greateſt 2 E. to W. 118: = 


. 
, 
century, when its king Lodowick dying childleſs, / 
; 


'» obliged hi 
BAA, in Latin Bavacum, , Ptolemy's Baga- 


num, or Antonine's Bagacum; a very old little town: , 


5 


ſelves more expert in war. 


claimed part of the electorate, but the king of Pruſſia 


to deſiſt from his enterpriæe. 


er 
belonging to the French part of — and in 
the government of Flanders, belonging to that 
ingdom. It is ſituated on the river O 


* 


© 


, 


neau. It was, 


it is much indented every way. The preſent ſtate of under the Romans, the capital of the Nervii, and a 
Germany. makes: Lipper and Lower Bavaria 130: conſiderable place, from which were ſevetal canſe- 
miles long and 100 broad, excluſive of: the in- ways that led to Maeſtticht, Cologne: by Tongres, 
t ſtates; reckoned in this circle the arch- Y to Rheims, through all Champagne» beſides many 
biſhop of Saltaburg, biſhoprics of Ratiſbon, Paſ- others, At preſent it contains not above twenty 


law, and Freiſingen, duchy of Newburg, landgrave 
of Leichtenberg, beſides. Anperial Stic The air 
s healthy, the foil producing corn and paſture, 
though but little wine, and the country is much 
interſperſed with foreſts and mountains, the former 
ielding 2 and the latter mines of copper and 
lilyer, and quarries of marble. Here are baths 

and ſalt-works. Its chief rivers are the Danube, 
Lech, Inn, Iſer, Abet, Saltz ; and leſſer ones Alt- 
mul, Nabe, Rogen, &c. and has 16 lakes. It 
contains 35 cities, of which Munich is the capital; 
9 towns; 720 caſtles; 4700 villages; 
ex; and 75 cloiſters or monaſteries, 

of the Mendicants. It is divided into four great 
bailliages called governments. Theſe are Munich, 
andthut, Straubing, and Burkhavfen: The prin- ' 
Aal cities are Ingoldſtadt, Donawert, Landiberg, 
Freibe , Straubingen, Wilſhauſen, - Waſſerberg, 
Ng, Nam, XC. ; as; 7 n 

- Belides theſe two provinces, the duke of Bavatia 
Polleſſes the Upper Palatinate of Weſtphalia, which 
dey — united to Bavaria, and comprehends ſeve- 
nties, cities, towns, and villages On the 
other {ide of this pr mph ory 


* the county of the fame name, belonging likes 


j 
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province is Chamb, the chief — 4 


' the greateſt ſlabghter of any fough 


36, E. See MALPLAqQuET:. 
\'BAUERWITZ, or Pauxwirz, 

ton having a popiſh church, ſeated in a rieh 

part of the prineipa- 


the glorious battle of the latter name, herein was 


families. It lies 12 miles S. W. of Mons, and three 
of Malplaquet ; to which the French retired: after 


t in queen Annes 


wars, almoſt the whole force of both ſides being 


| engaged that day; the confederates under the com- 
mand of 


the duke of- Marlborough and Prince Eu- 


L 


gene, and the French under that of the Marſhals. 
Villars and Bouffters.” Lat. 50, 26, N. Long. 3. 


corn country, in the Pruſſian 


46, 20, N. 1 


rance. 


e one is called Beavge 


the laſt name. Near Vieux the French 


obtained a yictoty oyer the 


Macon. Long. 4, 54 Ec 


© BAUGE; or Bzacvx, in Latin Balgiacum, or 
Baugium, the name of two little towns lying con- 
tiguous, in the government of Anjou, in 
le Vieux, and the other 
/ Beauge ſur Coeſnon; both of them on the river of 


an open little 


/liry'of Jagerndorf, 1 + UA ICAO 

b dc, a town of France, in Bteſſe, pleaſant- 
ly ſeated on a fruitful hill; with the title of a mar- 
quiſate; three miles from 


9 


ſh inthe year 1420. 
| u 


EA Delphiinate,”'in 
-BAUME, (st.), a mountain in France, in PD þ 


is much ffeg 


6 2 F \ 
* 3 
Ia the other ton is a royal court: of quſtice, It 
contains but one pariſh, »with between 5 and 600 
families. It lies 20 miles E. of Angers. Lat. 47, 
30, N. and under the ſame meridian with London. 
AUGEN CI a town of France, in Proper Or- 
4  Jeannois,; with an A bbey- 7 / HITS 
"BAULA,. or Baut, apleifant country lying 
beyond the eaſtle of Baia, in the Terra di Layoro 
of Naples, and Lower Diviſion of Italy. A little 
farther in land are ſome very gentee lb ſeats, with the 
ruins of ſeyeral more, particularly Hortenſius, 
e | f 


Pompey,” & c. | t oi er ie 
BAUME a marquiſate. belonging to the little 
territory of Royanez, a ſubdi viſimn of the Upper 
the government of Dauphiny, lin 

niente . NS 


* 7 
Nenne t Fu ne 


venee, between Marſeilles and Toulon. Mary Mag- 
is (aid\to/havs died here vn which account, it 
wel 7 112 1513515, lee Io ihe! 
"BAUME-LES-NONES, / a town of France, in 
the Frauthe Comte, with a rich nunnery, ſeated on 
the river Doux, 15 miles N. E. of Beſangon. ' Five: 
miles from this town is a famoub cavern, whole 


entrance is 20 paces wide, and after deſcending 300. 


paseg a güte of 4 grotto is ſeen, twice as large as 
ttt of A city. I I 35 paces deep, 60 wide, and 

is covered with A Kind df a vanlted roof; from which 
water contindally drops. Phere. is alſo a (ſmall; 
brook, ftoen in ſummer, but not it winter, and 


at the bottom are ſtones that perfectly reſemble ( 


candied citron-peel.. When |the' peaſants perceive 
a wiſt proceeding from the-mouth.of the cave, they 
are certain it will rain the next day. Lang. 6, a0, 
E. Pat. 47, 12, N. ken Wh INN 
BAUMEN, or Baum Ax, a cave of Lower Sax- 
ony in Germany, about a mile from Wermigerode, 
and 15 from Goſlar,- The entrance is through! a 
rock; and ſo narrow that not above one perſo: 
can paſs at à time. Tbete afe ſeveral paths in it, 
which che peaſants have turned up, in ſearching for 
the bones of. animals which they ſell for unicorn's/ 
horns. Some think this cave raaches as far as Goſ- 
lar; but be this as it will, the ſkeletons. of men 
have been found in it, who are ſuppoſed to have 
been loſt in the turnings and winding. 
BAVORD-CASTLE, a raiſed by 
king Alfred in Kent, and juſt by the town of Sit- 
tingham, when in purſuit of the Danes; but now! 
in ruins. Here chey ſay one: entertained b 
king Henry V. on his triumphant return from 


5 8 


BAUSKE, «little town, in a pariſh of the ſame 
name, belonging to Semigallia, a ſubdiviſion of 


the duchy of Courtand. It lies between the rivers. 


Maus ar Memmel, with a ſtron caſtle. near' it, 
Which is called Bauſkenburg, 2 


cook it, with che Jing of | Polarid's magazines, y, 


perſon wars of Germany, particularly from the 


a fortification raiſed by 30. n 


elegantly, at the expence of no more 5 


B A 


lued at '300,000-crowns ; and ihe demamded 60, O 
J. crowns from the duchy, beſides vaſt quantities of 
J/ proviſions... In 1706 the czar, Peter: turpriſed the 


» 3) town by ſtratagem, aud ſorcedithe Swedifſi garriſon 


x; to ſurrender, juſt after the victory! he had obtained 
over them at Muhrendotf. They repoſſeſſing Bautke, 
>” quitted it, and the whole, duchy of Courland, in 
1509, after levying great ſums froin the inhabitants, 
It lies 17 miles E. of Mittau. Lat. 30, 22, N. 
2 Long. 40, 10, B 5111 o in- 
iN BAUTRE, or BAMT AV a town in the Weil. 
KRiding of. Yorkſhire, about 3 furlongs in len 
and ſituated on the Idle, whicli parts this divi 
from Nottinghamſhire. It ſtands on the poſt. rl 
to Scotland, and has very good inns. The river, 
though ſmall, has a deep channel and quick firean, 
& which carries flat · bottomed veſſels into the Trent, 
within 9 miles of it to Stockwith, from thence t 
Burton, and then to Hull, if the weather be fair, 
* From Stockwith, veſſels of 200 tons hurthens may 
come up to the town. By ehis navigation upon 
the Idle head, mill and grind ſtones are brought into 
Derbyſhire; all. ſarts of 4ron-wares from 
and the adjacent country of Hallamſhire, this beng 
tbe center. of all exportation, particularly for heavy 
7 goods, from this riding: Its weekly market is on 
& Saturday, andannud) fairs are Holy Thurſday, Ol 
#; Moctinmas, November 22. It. ſies 3 miles E. from 
» Tickbil; and 14% N. of London ut 
5  BAUTZEN, BavpissznzdvPAnTZEN, in La- 
tin. Budiſſina or Bubeſiaæ, the capital of the mar- 
ö quilngs of Luſatia, and Upper Divifion of it, in 
the circle of Higher Saxony. It is ſituated on 
, the Spree, . — — miles above 
it, at the village of rg. Its caſtle ſtands on 
ab n nab — 
e 
and when the Imperialifts, ſetting fire to the ſu- 
7} burbs, to diſlodge his forces, was driven into the 
y,, towh, which was quite burnt down; and ſince this 
A difaſterit has never recovered its luſtre. The church 
bere ſerves both the Lutherans and Roman Cathe- 
+ lics/to perform divine ſervice in. It lies 35 miles 
N. E: of Dreſden. Lat. $1, 15, N. Long. 14 


NV BAUVILLERS a ſmall-place in the environ 
belonging fo the diſtrict of Amont or Gray, in the 
h// government of Franche-comte, in France. It les 


7 
0 
5 
; 


ou the frontiers of Lorrain. . 


x BAUX, or BavLx, (Les), in. Latin Baltiun, 
4 and by corruption Baucium, a large village belong - 
ing to the proyineial diſtrict of Arles in, Lower Pro- 
vence, and government of the latter name, in France. 
It ſtands en à mountain with an antique cat 
which was formerly very ſtrong. The lords of this 
place were powerful — for ho 
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poſſeſſed all that tract of country which from Baux 
s called Terres Bauſſenques, and to which 79 places & 


beooget At length, by failure of heirs, this lord- 
ſhip of Baux, 


belonging to a daughter of the Orange & 


family, married to Jo! n of Challon, was after her 
death, annexed to the earldom ef Provence, and 
reckoned among the adjacent countries. Lewis XIII. 


raiſed Baux to a margquiſate ; which title he con- 


ferred upon the prince of Monaco, in the year 


2, = | | 
AY. See under the proper name of each. 


BAY LE GRAND, and Bay LE PErir, two 


of the many. farts belonging'to St. Malo, in the 
ernment of Bretagne, in France. See Malo. 
BAYA, E. long. 19, 50. Lat. 46, o. a town 
of Hungary, fituated 65 miles S. E. of Buda, and 
45 N. . of Eſſeck. $f 


nea, SeeRuFisco. ' 
BAY AO, a {mall diſtrict of Porto in Entre douro 
e Minho, in Portugal. It contains 18 pariſhes. 
BAYDOUR, a town of Canara, in the ſubdivi- 
ſion of Malabar, belonging to the peninſula within 
the Ganges, in Aſia. It lies about two days jour- 
ney from the ſea, and is the reſidence of a lady who 
generally governs this country. See CANARA.. 
BAYE X, in Latin Baiocum, formerly Bidu- 
caſſum, or Juliobona, a town belonging to the ter- 
ritory of Beſſin, in Lower Normandy, and govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It lies near 
the Engliſh chavinel, on the river Eure, which a 
little below is ſaid. to loſe itſelf under ground, It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, the ſeat of an election, bai- 


liwic, viſcounty, admiralty, foreſt-diſtrict, and 


falt-granary, Here are 17 pari 9 convents, 
2 hoſpitals, a college, and a ſeminary. The biſhop 
is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rouen, has a 
dioceſe conſiſting of 615 — with a revenue 
of bo;000 livres, and he is aſſeſſed to the court of 
Rome in 4433 florins. The cathedral, of St. Mary 
1s very magnificent, with two high ſpire-ſteeples, 
belides a ſtately tower. The city is divided into 
upper and lower town, or the ſuburbs of St. John, 
kr © and Patrick. In Bayeux were ſet up ma- 
nulaQtories of cloth, ſerge, and ſtockings, which 
ſucceeded very well; but the high taxes obliged the 
merchants not only to abandon theſe, but to leave 
wy 2 ſettle rages It lies 15 miles N, 
ot Caen, Lat, 49, 17, N. Long. o, 38, W. 
BAYKUL. 8 2 
BAYLUR, che principal ſea port on the Red 
Sea, in the kingdom. of Dancali, in Africa. Here 
the Abyflinian 
landed. wry 
BAYNA, a town belonging to the diftrict of 
ok, and county of Neutra, in the circle on this 
the Danube, in Lower Hungary. Its iahabi- 
ants almoſt in general follow agriculture. | 
Vor. I—No. 21. 5 


i * 


patriarch, who was ſent from Rome, 


* — 7 SAC _ ac. — 


BAYA DE FRANCE, on the coaſt of N. Gui. 4 


diſtrict, admiralty and mint. 
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BAYON, a town of France, in Lorrain, ſeated 
on the Fo Moſelle, 12 miles S. of Nancy. Long. 
I4, 42, | * 4 

BAYONA, alittle town of Galicia in Spain. 
It is fituated on a ſmall bay, which forms a com- 
modious harbour at the mouth of the river Minho. 
The ſea-coaſt abounds with fiſh, and the territory _ 
belonging to the town produces fine fruit. Near 
the entrance of the bay are ſome iſlands, which 


the ancients called the Iſlands of the Gods. It lies 


below Vigo, and contains about 400 houſes. In 
this bay the French and Spaniſh ſhips, in 1702, 
were burnt by the Engliſh and Dutch. | 
BAYONNE, in Latin Bajona, or the ancient 
Lapurdum, is the capital of Labourd, a territory 
belonging to Gaſcony, in the government of the 
latter name, and Guyenne, in France. It lies neat 
the confluence of the rivers Adour and Nive, not 
far from' the mouth of the former, whoſe united 
ſtreams fall a little below into the Bay of Biſcay. 
It is of a middling largeneſs, the ſee of a biſhop, 
the ſeat of a collection for the tailles; a provincial 
The name Bayonne + 
is compounded of the Baſque words Baia and Ona, 
which ſignify a good harbour. It is conſiderable on 
account of the great reſort to it for trade, though 
its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of a ſand-bank. 
The river Nive runs through the town, the Adour 
ſurrounds its walls, and afterwards both ſtreams 
unite, They divide the town into three parts, 
The great town, as it is called, lies on this fide 
the Nive; the little town is between the Nive and 
Adour; and the ſuburb St. Eſprit, where great 
numbers of - Jews reſide, lies on the further ſide of 
the, latter river. Each of the two former parts of 
the town, beſides fortifications, has a ſmall ſtro 
caſtle. But the ſuburb, excluſive of its g 
works, has alſo a citadel on an,eminence, which is 
a regular ſquare, fortifked after Vauban's manner; 
ſo that it defends all the three parts of the town, 
the harbour, and the js Lore 
The biſhop of Bayonne is undex the metropo- 
litan of Auch, has a dioceſe of 72 pariſhes, an in- 
come of 19,000 livres, and repays an aſſeſſment of 
100 florins to the court of Rome. Beſides the cathe- 


dral, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, and its chapter; 


there is alſo in the ſuburb a {mall chapter ; excluſive. 
ol all which, in this city is a college and five con- 
rents. This is the only place in France which 
has the advantage of being ſituated on two rivers, 


into which the tide flows. Here are imported all 


; ſorts of foreign goods, which the merchants ſend, . 


into Aragon and Upper Navarre, on the backs of 
mules, that return loaded to Bayonne, with Spaniſh 

wool, that is afterwards exported into ſeveral coun- 
tries of Europe. From the foreſts, on the Pyre- 

nean mountains, they have — quantities of 
maſts, which they ſend to Breſt and other French 
1 | ports, 


-alſo a great many ſhips to the whale and cod 
- + fiſheries; and they were the firſt who ſent veſſels, 
in the year 1605, to the coaſt. of Finland and to 

Groenland, for the- former purpoſe; but the fiſh 
Fpoiling, by reaſon of their being far from home, 
they contrived a method of making the fat into oil 
at ſea. The inhabitants have the privilege of keep- 


ing two of the city gates in their on hands; the; 
third leading into the ſuburb, being the only gate; 


. which is guarded by the king's troops. It lies 8 
miles S. of Bourdeaux, 360 S. W. of Paris, anc 
but five leagues from 11 frontiers of Spain, on 
which 2 * it is one of the k 
43, 30, N. Long. r, 25, 8 
A* PIN, Vb, 2 VIAPIA, is an iſland 
belonging to the Mogul territories in India, on the 
coaſt between Cranganore and Couchin, 4 leagues, 
long, but not 2 miles broad. eie el 
AZ A, BAZ As, or BAs A, a pretty old and large 
town of Granada in Spain. See Baca. 
BAZADOIS, a province of Guienrie in France, 


which makes part of Lower 3 It is a bar- 


ren heathy country. Its capital is Bazas. 


BAZ A8, a town of France, and the capital of ( 


the Bazadois, with a very ancient biſhop's ſce. It 
is ſeated on a rock, whoſe foot is waſhed with a 
ſmall river, 5 miles from the river Garonne, and 35 


8. E. of Bourdeaux. Long. o, 30, W. Lat. 44, 


20, N. „ 
BAZ IE GES, a town of France in Languedoc, 
and in the territory of Tolouſe, between the City 

of Tolouſe and Carcaſſone. 

*» BAZOCHE, or BaZz ook, a little place belong- 
ing to the country of Thimerais, part of the coun- 
of Perche, and government of the iſle of France. 
t lies on the fivulet Coitron, and contains about 
240 families.” See Basocne. Beet if | 
- >BAZOIS,” a diftri& belonging to the government 
| of Nivernois in France. It conſiſts of valleys, 
which lie under the mountains of Morvant. It 


produces only a little wheat and rye; for which rea- | 


fon it yields the more paſture, wood, and pit- 


B42 2 ANO, a mountain of Italy, in the king- 


quila, and in the Ulterior Abruzzo. It was former- 
called Aufidus. "ot | 
 YBEACHLY, a town of Monmouthſhire ; the 
ferry between which and the village of Auſt is here 
called Beachly paſſage, and on the oppoſite ſide that 
of Auſt. It is two miles from Chepſtow, a port- 
ton on the river Wye. n 
BEACHY-HEAD, a promontory on the coaſt 
of Suſſex, between Haſtings and Shoreham, It is 
noted for ſhipwrecks in ſtormy weather, and has 
ſeveral caverns made in it by the ſea. It projects 


PF ; 
F 


s of France. Lat. 


rpendicularly over the beach, from which it has 8 


ports, where the king's ſhips are built. They ſend « 
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RR 
its name, and is the higheſt cliff on all the ſouth 
coaſt. From i {x16 Arundel to this headland, dhe 
country along the coaſt, for a good breadth, rig, 


| into high hills, called the South Downs. This 


is memorable for a defeat of the Engliſh and Duh 


near it, by a ſuperior fleet of the French, [us 
30, 1690. Though it was alledged by the Du, 


that Torrington did not fight ; yet, havin 
tried for tt the ſolicitation of "he re 
ral, he was acquitted by a court- martial, moſt 
compoſed it. was ſaid, of the earl's friends, Lt, 
50, 48. Long. o, 25. 8k 


) ” BEACON-HILL,” a very high hill of Es, 
. 


the S. ſide of the mouth arwich harbour, about 
half a mile from that town, and oppoſite to 
Landguard- fort, on which ſtands a large lipht. 
houſe, commanding an extenſive view of the coaſt 
of Suffolk and Eſſex. Here is a well of petrifying 
water. LAY UE 2 a 

BEACONSFIELD, a ſmall market-town « 
Buckinghamſhire, on the Oxford- road; it has f. 
veral good inns, and ſtands on a dry hill. It le 
eight miles from Marlow, and 22 miles W. of Lon. 
don. Its market is on Thurſday; and its fairs az 
February 13, and Holy Thurſday. 

BEANE. a river in Hartfordſhire, which runs 
into the Lea river, near Hoddeſden. 

BEAR-ISLANDS, a cluſter of ſmall aninhabited 
rocky iſlands, fituated on the N. coaſt of Siberia, 


in the frozen ocean, Lat. 73. N. Long. 173, L. 


from Fetro. 1 I a 
BEAR, a barony belonging to the county 
Deſmond, united to that o Ca, in the province 

of Munſter in Ireland. 1-4 
' BEAR-ALSTON, or BER At-sTov, or as ſome 
call it, Box ALS To, in Devonſhire, on the river 


Tave, three miles from Taviſtock, and 200 mils 
from London, is a ſmall, but ancient borough by 
_ preſcription, and is 17 a portreeve, who 


is choſen yearly. e burgage-holders who 
d. a — — acknowledgement for the lan 
ey hold in the borough to the lord of the manor, 
are the only voters for its members, who are fe. 
turned by the portreeve. This place though of 


)  fuch conſideration as to ſend two members to pat- 
dom of Naples, ſituated in the territory of Ac- & 


liament, is only a hamlet in the pariſh of Beat 
Ferris, from the church of which it lies near tuo 
miles. It did not ſend members till the 27th of El 


' zabeth, when many other mean boroughs 


like ſummons; and, in its firſt return, it was 
led Berealveſton. Its houſes, which are not a hun- 
dred, are but ordinary ; and its market on Th 
day, but inconfiderable. - ; 
EARNE, a territory and principality, which 
with Navarre, is one of the governments in Fance. 
It takes its name from the ancient town of hen 
harnum, whoſe ſi tuation cannot be aſcertained; n 


Latin it is called Benearnia, and lies at the foo 


a —_— — as 43 _ _ * 
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of the Pyrenean mountains. It is bounded on the 
E, by Bigorre; on the S. the Pyrenees part it from 
and Upper Navarre; on the W. it bor- 
ders on the provoſtſhip of Acqs, Lower Navarre, 
and Soule; and on the N. it has Lower Armagnac, 
Turſan, and Chaloſſe, parts of Gaſcony. It is 
16 French leagues in leng:h, and 12 in breadth, 
being mountainous and dry; yet the vallies are 
pretty fruitul. Here they have but little wheat and 
rye, but quantities of mailloc or manioc, a fgrt of 
Indian corn; and they ſow flax, of which they 
make linen. On the rocks are vineyards, the wine 
of which, in ſome places, is excellent. In the 
mountains contiguous to Monein, are copper, iron 
and lead mines, with 2 numbers of fr or pine 
trees, from which maſts and deal boards are made. 
In the vallies of Oſſau and Aſpe, and near Oleron, 
are mineral waters. The principal rivers are Gave 
Bearnois, and Gave d'Oleron, both which are very 
rapid, and fall into the Adour. At Saillies is a 
ſalt·pring, which furniſhes the whole government 
with ſalt. In the year 1695 the number of inha- 
bitants in Bearne was found te be 198,000. The 
inhabitants are ſtrong, laborious, lively, and fru- 

gal, but not very open and fincere, minding onl 

their own intereſt. The municipal law, by whic 
juſtice is adminiſtered in Bearne, they call Forz. 
At Pau is a ſupreme council; of which, with the 
chancery of Navarre, alſo a ſovereign. court, is 
eompoſed the parliament of Navarre, fitting at Pau. 
The States are .compoſed of two bodies; namely, 
the clergy and nobility, the other of the commons. 
The trade of Bearne conſiſts in exporting the wine 
produced in the ſeneſchalſhip, or provincial baili- 
wic of Morlas, ' 'The Engliſh and Dutch buy up 
great quantities of it. The inhabitants ſell-alſo to 
the Spaniards linen, cattle, and vaſt numbers of 
little horſes, which ſuit a mountainous country. 
Belides ſeven conſiderable towns, here are 434 vil- 

lages or boroughs. | | f 

BEAT, (St.] a fortified little town, belonging to 
the upper part of the dioceſe of Cominges, and Up- 
per Languedoc, in the government of the latter 
dame, in France. It lies between two mountains, 
near the confluence of the rivers Garrone and Pique, 
being divided by the former into two parts. All 
the douſes in St. Beat are built of marble, there 
being no other ſtone in this country. In the town 
8 2 priory; and here a conſiderable trade is carried 
on in cattle, horſes and mules; 2 
BEATA-ISLAND, on the ſouth coaſt of Hiſ- 
panola, oppoſite a cape of the ſame name on that 
land, about four miles. It is low, and covered 
with buſhes and trees; on the ſouth fide is a well 
ny — water in it at certain gen of the oe 
mand is a very good place for cruiſy ips 
to anchor, when they want to heel, 2 


x * 


j 
j 
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ing in its latitude 


bo 
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- churches, and a convent of Recollets, and contains 


\ 

3 E | 
or to refit-any of their rigging : and 7? miles from 
the S. W. of this iſland is Altavela rock. 

This rock, the moſt ſoutherly of Hiſpaniola, in 
lat. 17, 20, is the land you ſteer for in going down” 
from the Leeward iflands to Jamaica; tor by keep- 
you avoid falling into the dan- 
gerous bay of Neyva. | £70 

BAYAHA, or PoxT Davpnin, is one of the 
fineſt ports in the iſland of Hiſpaniola; it would 
contain a great number of ſhips, as much ſhut up 
as in a baſon, being only a quarter ef a league broad, 
but about one Jeague up it divides into two 
branches, one to the 8. E. the other, to the S. W. in 
both which are ſeveral little iflands ſo ſteep that 

ou may careen the largeſt ſhips along ſide of them. 

ou may anchor near the land, and carry an haw- 
ſer on ſhore; the ground is good every where; the 
only inconvenience here is that the tiver in the 
bottom is very deep, and you muſt go a great way 
up before you find the water freſh. | 

BEAUCAIRE, in Latin Belliquadra, ſo called 


from an old quadrangular caſtle, which was demo- 


liſhed in the year 1632. It is a town belonging to 
the dioceſe of Niſmes in Lower Languedoc, and 
vernment of the latter name, in France. It is 
| as on the Rhone, directly oppoſite to Ta- 
raſcon. Here is a very — annual fair 
kept on the 22d of ſuly, which laſts about ten days. 
They hold it in a large meadow near the town; 
the Jury on all merchandiſe, and even unopened 
bales, - amounting to about 30, oo livres. The 
trade in this fair is carried on for uppvards of fix 
millions of livres: and merchants reſort hither 
from Italy, Germany, Spain, Turky, Armenia, 
Smyrna, &c. Here is a collegiate church. It lies 
ſeven miles north of Arles, and about 12 from 
Niſmes. Lat. 43, 40, N. Long. 4, 40, E. | 


BEAUCE Proper, ) or the territory of Chartrain, 


in Latin Belſia Propria, in the government of Or- 
leanois, in France. It lies between Orleanois, 
Blaizois, Perche, and the iſle of France, being 14 
leagues in length and eleven in breadth. It is a 
country very fruitful in grain. F. 
BEAUDESERT-PARK, a place in Staffordſhi 
nar the Trent; where are the remains of an old for- 
tification, called Caſtle hill, ſuppeſed; by Camden's 
annotator, to have been caſt up by Knute, the 
Dane, in his ravages over this part of the coun- 


trY., -- | | ' 

BEAUF ORT, in the valley, a town belonging 
to the government of Anjou, in France; in Latin 
Bellafordia. It lies near the river Authion, on a 
branch of the Coeſnon, which divides the town - 
into two parts. It formerly belonged to ſeveral par- 
ticular Lords, but is now united to the crown. 
Though this place is ſmall, it has two pariſh- 


not 


a 


* 1 


3 8: 
not 2 families. It 2 vas 

Angers. 47, 30, N. g 1 E. 
BEAUFORT, < archiepiſcopal barony, which 

anciently was an imperial ſtate, belonging to Am- 


eaſt of 


brunois, a territory of the Upper Delphinate, and 


government of Daupbiny, in France. : 
BEAUFORT, a little town of Savey Proper, 
a ſubdiviſion belonging to the duchy of Savoy, in 
Upper Italy. It lies 30 miles E. of Chamberry. 
LEE o, N. Long. 6, 40, E. | 
A 
linaz including all the places tofthe S. from Comba- 
hee river, and the ſwamp at the head of the S. branch 
of that river, between the ſea, including the iſlands; 
the boundary continuing from the-main, ſwamp to 
Matthew's Bluff, on Savannah river. . ' by 
- BEAUFORT, a ſea 
of Granville, in South ina, ſituated on the 
land of Port Royal, 26 miles from Purryſburg, 
and 43 from Charles-town to the S. W. It has a 
gpod "ny but is not well fortified. It is expected 
rom its harbour and ſituation that it will become 


the capital of South Carolina, as it is already the 


ſtation of the. Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. 
BEAUFORT, a county of North Carolina, in 
the diſtrict of Newbern. ,  - * | 
BEAUFORT, a ſea- port town in 
lina, in the county of Carteret, and 
Newbern, in Core Sound. | 
BEAUGE. See Baves. | 
-BEAUGENCY, in Latin, Balgenciacum, or 
Baugentiacum, a town and earldom of Upper Or- 
Jeanois, in the government of this laſt name, in 
France. It is fatuated on the Loire, over which 
there is a. ſtone-bridge of 22 arches. Its neighbour- 
hood abounds with corn, wine, -fruit, and game. 


diſtrict of 


It is the ſeat of an election, royal preſidentſſiip, a 0 
caſtleward of 0 


bailiwic, ſalt ary, foreſt-diftri 
the bailiwic of Orleans, a hunting: juriſdiction, with 
' a chapter. In 1104 and 1157 councils were held 
here; in one of which a divorce was obtained by 
Lewis XI. from Eleanor, heireſs of Guyenne, on the 


core of conſanguinity,” though he had two daugh- 


ters by her. She afterwards. married Henry ry 
of Normandy, who became king of England; and 
carried her daughters with her. This was the occaſion 

of a bloody war between France and England, which 

continued above 300 years. In Reaugeney is a ma- 


nufactory for ſerges and other ſtuffs. It lies 15 miles 


8. W. of Orleans. La. 4), 48, N. Long. 1, 36, E. 
BEAUJEU, in Latin Hellus Locus, a little town 
of Beaujoloi, a ſubdiviſion of the government of 


' Lyonnois, in France. It ſtands on the river Ar- 
diere, with arr old caſtle upon a mountain. It was 


formerly the capital of the country; but at preſent 

only a large borough, and gives name to Beaujolois. 
EES e 1 N. 
Long. 4+ 30, E. g - Ms ; l 

© "2 


government of Lyonnois, and S. E. diviſion of it, 


ORT, a town and diſtrict in 8. Caro 


town in the county 


Kc. It bas its name from itꝭ 


| B E | 
BEAUJOLOIS, a territory belonging to the 


min France. It is about 10 French leagues in 
8 ia breadth, and a very fruitful country. It wy 
) anciently a barony, which Edward II. in the ver 
) 1400, made a preſent of, together with the lordſhip 
of Dombes, to Lewis II. duke of Bourbon; fron 
which houſe it came by inheritance to that of the dule 
of Orleans. It is bounded by the ſubgovernment of 
& Lyonnois on the 8. Maconnois on the N. on the W. 
id is parted from Forez by the Loire, and on the 
E. from the principality of Dombes by the Saone. 
# BEAULIEU, a little town belonging to the vil. 
county of Turenne, and government of Limofin, 
in France, In it is an abbey, Of the fame name is 
another ſmall. town, and a barony, which belongs 
to the government of Touraine, in France. ls 
name in Latin is Bellus Locus. It is ſituated on 
the river Indre, lying oppoſite to Loches, to which 
itis joined by a bridge. Here is a Benedictine abbey 
of St. Maur, where ftands a pyramid, with cha- 
racters that could never be decyphered. 
BEAULIEU, or BewL#ty, a village of the Ar, 
belonging to Inverneſs-ſhire, in Scotland ; where 
} ſtood, before the Reformation, a famous monaſtery, 
in a very rich clayey foil, and in the language of 
the country called Mannachin, which denotes ſuch 
) a religious foundation. It lies on the river or water 
of Beaulieu. Here is a celebrated water-fall, where 
great numbers of ſalmon are catched, particularly 
by means of a creel or large kind of hamper, into 
which the fiſh tumble back in their attempting ta 
mount the cataract. It lies not far from 
; Downy, the demoliſhed ſeat of the late lord Lon. 
Beaulieu 8 name to the neighbouring arm of the 
) Murray-frith, which reaches up to it, and about; 
) miles N. W. of Inverneſs. The Rev. Mr. Jane 
) Fraſer, in one of the earlieſt papers of our Philoſo- 
\ phical Tranſactions, ſuppoſes this frith to have for- 
F merly been firm land, from long oaks with ther 
roots having been feund lodged under the ſand in 
the middle of it; unleſs|the rapid water of Beaulie, 
' otherwiſe Farrar, in its inundations, ſhould hate. 
carried ſuch trees down with its ſtream from tht 
adjacent lands. At Beaulieu are annual fairs held, 
which were formerly much reſorted to by the High: 
landers. The monaſtery ſeems to have been fect- 
larized and engroſſed by the Lovat family. The 
ſalpon-fiſhery on the river brought in annually 
Fool. fterling in the late lord Lovat's time, and i 
now let for about 4001, to one of the merchants 
Invernefs, who holds it of the crown. 
BEAULIEU, a place in Hampſhire, where 2. 
annual fairs kept, on April 1 5 and Septembet 4 
- BEAUMARIS, a'well-builr town-corporate, I 
longing to the iſle of Angleſea, and on the E. 
of it, in North Wales. It is 1 by a wy 
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lace or fine plain. It is the county-town, where 
the ſeſſions and couuty-jail are kept. Here are 
two good ſtreets ; and its markets, which are on 
Wedneſday-and Saturday, are well ſupplied with 
wroviſions. It is the uſual town for the reception 
of paſſengers, before they take ſhipping for Ireland 
at Holyhead. It has a handſome church, with ſome 
ne monuments, and. among others, ſome of the 
Knight's-templars. It lies in a very level, fruitful, 
and healthy ſoil ; and ſends one member to parlia- 
ment. The annual fairs held here are on Feb. 1 3» 
Holy-Thurſday, Sept. 19, and Dec. 9, all for 
cattle. Here wis formerly a caſtle, built by * 
Edward I. now in. ruins. It lies 9 miles N. 
Bangor, and 200 N. W. of London. Lat. 53, 20, 
N. Long. %%, ww. 
BEAUME LES NONNES, a little town be- 
longing to the bailiwic of Amont, in the govern- 
ment of the Franche Comte, in France. It lies on 
the Doux; but it has been ruined by the wars. 
Here is a pariſh- church, and two convents. | 

BEAUMINSTER, a place in Dorſetſhire, where 
an annual fair is kept September 19. | 


\BEAUMOMT> LE ROGER, 2 Latin Bello- 


montium Rogeri, a little open town and earldom, 
belonging to the 'territory of Ouche, in Upper 
es. and,government of the latter name, in 


France. It ſtands high, on the rivulet Rille: it 
has hut one ſtreet and one pariſh, with a priory in 


it, Here is a high court of juſtice, a mayor, cap- 
tain, and lieutenant./ At Beaumont are made 
woolſen ſtuffs. and linen cloth. It is joined by a 
bridge to the large borough af- Vielle, where vaſt 
quantities of linen are bleached. It lies 16 miles 8. 
of Alengon. Lat. 48, 20. N. Long. 5, E. | 

BEAUMONT EN AUGE, a borough belong- 


ing to the county of Auge, in Lower W 


and laſt- mentioned government. Here is a for 
court, a college, . ö 6 | 
BEAUMONT LE VICOMTE, a ſmall town 
of Upper Maine, belonging to the government of 
ral _ and Perche; ia France. It lies w 
Sarte. It was a duchy-pee in 1543, an 
the firſt title.of Henry le and in his father's life- 
ume, now in the houſe of Teſſe. It has but one 


pariſh, and about 500 inhabitants, with a royal 


court ot juſtice, ſalt magazine, marſhalſea, and a 
convent, "Aff ie | 


BEAUMONT, little town belonging to the 


ancient viſcounty of Loinange, and Lower Armag- 
nac, in the government of 
in 28 t is ſituated on the Gimone. | 
BEAUMONT, a borough of Lower Perigord, 
1 government. It lies on the 


. BEAUMONT, a ſmall town belonging to Ar- 


denne, and Upper Champagne, in the government 
this laſt name, and of Brie, in France. It has 
ka Val. I. No. 2 3 f — 


: 


uyenne, and Gaſcony, 
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Burgundy, in France. 
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a royal court of juſtice and prevots, where is alſo 
a regal mayory under the bailiwic of Rheims. Be- 


ſides the Beaumonts above-recited there is one in wt, 


Vexin Frangois, a ſubdiviſion of the government 
of the Iſle of France, at the foot of 'a hill, upon 
the Oiſe, over which is a fine bridge. It ſtands on 
the confines of Beauvaiſis, about 6 leagues N. of 
Paris, and 2 below Pontoiſe. Here is à collegiate 
church. © of 

BEAUMONT, a town of French Hainault, in 
the government of Flanders. It is ſituated on the 
top of a fine hill, whence it has its name, and in 
Latin Mons Bellus. In 1684 the Spaniards deli- 
vered it up to the French; but king William having 
taken it in 1097s had the caſtle blown up. It lies 
12 miles S. W. of Charleroy. Lat''5o, 20, N. 


Long. 4. 17 E. dn 8 
BEAU! ONT, a village of Swiſſerland, in the 

territory of Vaud; ſeated between the river Orth 

and Mount Jura, and the chief of a ſmall govern- 


ment, depending on the canton of Bern. 


BEAUNE, in Latin Belna, a fortified town of 
Dijonois, a diſtrict belonging to the government of 
t is ſituated on the river 
Bougeoiſe, and in tlie territory of Beaunois. Here 
is the ſeat of a bailtwic, a royal prevote, ſalt gra- 
nary, and a particular governor: ' Beſides a colle- 
giate-church, here is alſo a pariſh-church, an hoſ- 
pital, and two convents. The neighbourhood pro- 
duces excellent wine. g | 

BEAUPORT, or PotTo-Htxmoso, a fort and 
harbour of St. Domingo, one of the Caribbee 
iftands ; it ſtands on the S. ſide, and to the W. of 
the town of St. Domingo. eb 

BEAUPREAU, a little town belonging to the 
government of Anjou, in France. It is fituated. on 


the Iſere, with two pariſh-churehes, and a colle- 


jate one. \ 
BEAUQUESNES, a borough and royal prevo 
belonging to the county of St. Paul, and that of 


Artois, in the government of the latter name, and 


of Picardy, in France. 
+ BEAUREGARD, acaſtlewarg belonging to the 
ſovereign principality of Dombes, which lies round 
the government of y in France, but inde- 
pendent of that government. In it is a ſmall place 
bearing the ſame name, and ſituated on the Soane, 
whieh was formerly the capital of the country, and 
ſear of the parliament. It has os a at Ee Sorin 
＋ it was ſo laid waſte by the Savoy- 
ards, that it ric ow itſelf . 1 * 
BEAUREPAIRE, a borough or large village of 


Viennois, a territory belonging to the government 


of Dauphiny, in France. | ; 
BEAUREVOIR, a borough belonging to a little 
territory in the ſub- ſtadtholderſhip of Tierache and 
Vermandois, belonging to thegoverriment of Picard 
and Artois, in France. Near it riſes the river Scheld.. 


;L | BEAUSENT, 


4 
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BEAUSEN T, a place belonging to the viſcounty is bounded on the N. by Picardy ; on the W. y 
of Thal Lovedan, in the government of Guyenne Vexin Normand, from which it is divided by the 
and Gaſcony, in France.” | J river Epte; on the S. by Vexin Frangois; and a 
-. BEAUSSE (Proper), BAUCE, or CMARTRAIx, the E. by the bailiwic and county of Senlis, frog 
3 ſmall territory belonging to the government of Or- & which the Oiſe parts it. | 
. 1 in France: in Latin Belſia, or Belſa. It BEAUVIN, a city of Burgundy in France, u 
erally includes Chartrain, Dunois, Vendomois, J E. Long. 4 . N. Lat. 47. - 
and ena though it never forms a BEA d. (fur Mer), a maritime town & 
proper territory or lordſhip of itſelf. -The two laſt poictou, in France, with the title of marquiſge 
belong to the Sonnet the Ille of France. 9 W. Long. 1, 5, N. Lat. 46, 45. 
BEAUYAIS, a town of France, in Upper Lan- BEAUVOIR, an inconſiderable place of [x 
oc, ſeated on the river Teſcou, 8 miles E. of 3 ere a ſmall territory belonging to the Upper 
Hentauban. Lon. 1, 43, K. Lats 44-12, N. Delphinate, and government of nk 
* BEAUVAIS, in Latin Bellovacum, and by Cz- & France. It lies 25 miles S. W. of Nantz. I 
* far called Cæſaromagus, a town of Beauviſis, and 7; 2, N. Long. 2; 5, W. 
its capital, in the third ſub-ſtadtholderſhip, belong- BEAUVOISIN, (Pont), an open little tom 
ing to the government of the Iſle of France. It cu 2 Viennois, belonging to the Lower Delphinate, a 
Lruated on the river Terain, is the ſeat of a pre- vernment of uphiny, in France. It is divided 
the river Guier into two parts, the eaſtern pm 
which belongs to Savoy, and the other to Du. 
— This river forming the boundary beten 
France and Savoy, is very rapid in its courſe, af 
for that reaſon called Vif; i. e. lively. The tors 
bridge over it is defended both on the French al 
Savoy fide with iron rails ar grate-work ; and ead 
of them have a — of invalids. 

' BEBELINGUIN, a town of Germany, in th 
duchy of Wirtemberg, ſeated on a lake from whic 
pon the river Worm. E. Long. 9, 8. 

t. 


* 


1 vote, a hailiwic 1 as 17 * of be 
foreſt, belongs to the biſhop of Beauvais) a proyin- 
cial court of juſtice, ſalt- magazine, and mati lea. » 
Beſides the cathedral of St. Peter, it contains ſix 
collegiate-churches, fe founded by, and three 


' abbies; a general hoſpital founded by one of its 
biſhops, and a hotel Dieu; both which have an 
annual income of 12,000 livres. The biſhop, Who 
is ſpiritual and temporal lord of the city, is a ſuf- 
fr to the metropolitan of Rheims, and a count 
— —= France. His dioceſe contains 12 chap- 
ters, 14 abhies, 48 priories, 442 pariſhes, and 300 45. * | 
chapels. His yearly revenue amounts to BEBRA, er NERRN A, a mine-town belonging u 
livres. His tax to the court of Rome is aſſeſſed at & the circle of Ertzberg, in Upper Saxony. It la 
4000 florins, Here has been erected ſinee the year 10 miles N. W. of Freyberg. The Swedes former 
„ 1664, a conſiderable manufac of tapeſtry, x burnt it for not furniſhing their forage at the tim 
26 he as fane and beautiful as that of Flanders; but appointed: and, upon the inhabitants flying to the 
che wars have interrupted jt greatly: and they make church for fecurity they were whipped out of it. 
. Alſo here large quantities of ſexges and woolen 9  BEBRYCIA, an ancient name of 2 b 
, - cloths, which they ſend into other provinces, of the Q called from the Bebryces, its inhabitants. . 
- -- - Kkingdony, and into foreign countries, particularly j bryces were afterwards driven out by the Thracim 
3 Savon and Italy. This trade is pretty conſiderable, ) vis. the Bithyni and Thyni; from whom, in pi 
s well as that of the linen cloths, in the beigh- A ceſs of time, the country took the name of Hitbyna 
uring villages; particularly the half-boYands made Z See BrTHynra. © | | 
At Bulles, four leagues off, which are manufactured BEC, a borough belonging to Le Roumois, 1 
from, very fine flax, growing in the nejghbourhood. F territory of Upper Normandy, in the governmen 
The town would be very ſkrong were it not fuxr- Y of the ſatter name. It lies cloſe by the confiuen® 
rounded almoſt on every {ide with the neighbouring of the Rille and Bec. Here is an abbey of Bent 
mountains. However, it happily flood out a ſiege Þ dictines. - nb 
in the years 1443 and 1472; in the laſt of which ) BEC DE RIO, a berough belonging to lle 
the women defended the town, and repylſed- the ) dioceſe of Beziers, in Lower Languedoc, and ge- 
aſſailants; and for that reaſon they have the-prece- , vernment of the latter name, in . p 
cy of the men, in a ſolemn proceſſion that is BECANER, the capital of Beean, a territor) s 
"holden every year on the 20th of July. It lies 32 India on the Ganges, in Aſia. It lies 180 milesb 
miles 8. of Amiens, and 43 N. of Paris. Lat-49, of Delli. Lat. 28, 5, N. Long. 83, 4, E. 
26, N. Long. 2, 10, 116 — : BECCLES, a large and " populous market-tom 
- ., BEAUVYAIBb, in Latin Ager — of Suffolk. It js ſituated on the Waveney, a 
Vas formerly a part of Picardy ; but has been long "”__ hither by barges from Yarmouth, and fron 
| ſeparated from it. It is now a ſubdiyifion of the to Bungay. The ſlrœts are well 
third undet- government, in the Iſle of France; and though the bu gs ate bub mean. * wot 
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endowed ; one of which is a 8 with 
10 ſcholarſhips for Emanuel College, -Cambridge. 
Here are the ruins of another church, called Ingate. 
The quartet- ſeſſions for Blithing are generally held 
here: and a common of 1000 acres belongs to the 
town, It lies ſrx miles from Leoſtoff, and 107 
from London. Its weekly market is on Saturday; 


and annual fairs on Aſcenſion-day, St. Peter, June 
20 October 2, Wedneſday St. Swithin, 


lBt. à little dnt belonging to the dio- 


ceſe of St.-Papoul, in Upper Languedoc, and go- 
yernment of the laſt name, in France. 


Wieſel, in the * of Onolzbach or Aunſ- 
back, with a ſmall caſtle. : 
BECHIER, or BrcH1zs, 18 miles Alex- 
andria, up the Nile, in Egypt, (Gemelli tells us) 
is a ſmall caſtle, provided with many pieces of can- 
non, and garriſoned by 200 Turks. About which 
area few huts of Arabs, barbarous in manners, and 
hideous to behold. ' Theſe, though miſerably poor, 
are ſo vilely devoted to idleneſs that they will not 
work on any account. There is a plentiful fi 
here, particularly of mullets, whereof for a far- 
thing they ſell a large one. The natives live on 
I of iſh, and fruit; no meat being ſold 


BECHIN, a town of Bohemia, in the Circle of 
the ſame name. It was taken and burnt 8 
Bequoi in 1619. It is ſeated on the river Lauſnics, 
m 15, 12. N. lat. 49, 1 

ED. a ville belonging to Un- 
derwald, one of the $Swifs Cantons. It Hes on the 
fide of the Lucern lake, towards the frontiers of 
Ury-canton, two ſhort 3 from Stantz. Here 
the four cantons of the fake generally aſſemble, 
when affairs of public importance require it. 
BECKLY, a village in Suſſex, fix miles north- 


AA . a 4 


and December 26. |; 
BECKLEY, in Oxfordſhire, where are 
fairs on Eaſter-Thurſday and December 26. 


in ſeated at the fource 

in E. long. 8, 18. N. lat. 51, 46. 
BECSANGIL, anciently Bithynia, a province 
Natolia in Aſia; bou on the north by the 

Black Seaz on the weſt 


T HH 87) 28a» 
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T 


4 8 ſonth by Natolia and on the eaſt | 
k = provigee of Bolli. The prineipal town is | 
T BECTOLSHIEM, a *mazket-towrt in Suabia, 
1 ongs to four co-heirs; two or hee are 
dom Catholics, and two Lutherans, viz. the 
ed, and Eberſberꝑs. * 

: e 

Cc 


church and ſteeple, with two free-ſchools, well 


BECHHOFEN, a market-town on the river 


* 
— =», © „„ =», "ee Ys — 


weſt of Winchelfea, with two fairs, on Eaſter- 
|  F W. of Woburn, and ſeven north from Concord: 
BEDFORD, „ town in Long-iſland, New- 


the fex of Marmora; 


—, --, - — - - — — 
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| BEDATL, a market-town of Richmondfſhire, a 
part of the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, It is ſitu- 
ated on a givulet, which runs into the Swale near 
Gatenby. Bedal is the thoroughfare of the Roman 
Cauſeway, leading through Richmond to Bernard. 
Caſtle, and for 20 miles together called Leeming- 
lane. They are reputed good graziers hereabouts, 


the country 8 large breed of oxen. It 


is eight miles ſouth of Richmond, ſix from North- 


allerton, and 180 north of London. Its weekly 


market is on Tueſday; its annual fairs are on 


Eaſter Tueſday, Whitſun-Tueſday, July 5 and 
6, October 10 and 11. It lies in Lat. 54. 20, N. 
Long. 1, 20, W. | | 
BEDARIDES, a large village belonging un the 
juriſdiction of Carpentras, and eourity enaifhn, 
in the government of Provence, in France. | 
” BEDARIEUX, or Bec p'ARIEURx, a town of ' 


Languedoc in France ſeated on the river Obe, ia 


E. Long. 3, 24. N. Lat. 43, 29. 

BEDAS, a people of Aſia, in the iſland of Cey- 
lon, who inhabit a large foreſt near the fea, and in 
the N. E. part of the ifland. They-are 2 . 
but very ſkilful in ſhooting with a bow. ey 
have neither towns nor 2 and live by hunt- 
ing, and the they find in the foreſt. 

BEDBURG, a ſmall town on the Erfﬀt, in the 
archbiſhopric of 2 ; | 

BEDER, a town of Aſia, in the peninfula on this 
fide the , and in the dominions of the Great 
Mogul, 92 miles north of Gole and x50 ſouth 


Fan Long. 77, 40, E. Lat. 26, 59, 


[ Cheſter, New-York; 35 miles north from New- 


BEDFORD, 2 town in the county of Weſt 


York, and 10 miles eaft from the Topang fea; 


y 12 north from Long-iftand found, on a branch of 


ECKUM, a town of the biſhopric of Munſter, £ 
the river Verſe, 


Minimock river, near the Stamſorc river, from 
the head of which it is diftant three miles N. W. 
BEDFORD, a ſmall town in Middleſex county, 
Maffachuſets-uy, on tho river Concord, fix miles 


York, fix miles ſouthi from New-York, and the ſame 
diftancenorth-eaft from Jamaica bay. Major-general 
Grey deftroyed 70 veſſels, beſides Hale - boats and 
26 fore-hodſes full of merchandizes of the Amert- 
cans in Bedford-barbour, Sept. 5. 1998. 
BEDFORD-LEVEL, is a tract of tens, conf ft- 
ing of 306,900 acres in the counties of Norfolk, 


Saen Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, 


Cambridgefhire, and the He of Ely, which 
to n hund Cette, by the the 


Aker divers expenfive attempts to 


drain theſe ſens in the reign of Henry VI. and 
Charles I, WUlzam « Bedford, N 


s' of 
houſes, large trees, 8. that hae been found ip 
feveral : 


* 
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teck and completed it, and in the-reign'of Charles 


II. a corporation was eſtabliſhed fer the govern- 
ment and preſer vation of this great level, in whom 
the act veſted 83,000, acres to be held of the manor 
of eaſt Greenwich, in free and common ſeccage, 
10, 00 were veſted in the king, and 2000 in the 
carl of Portland. In theſe fens are ſeveral duck-coys, 


where incredible quantities of wild fowl are taken 5 


during the ſeaſon, there being no leſs than 3000 
couple a week generally ſent up to London from 


one ſingle duck-coy, not far from Ely, which 


lets for 500. a year. 


BED FORD, the capital of a- ſhire in England; 
of the ſame name. It is divided by the river Ouſe, 


into two parts; is a large, populous, well-built, and 


pleaſant mayor town. ere are fi ve / pariſh- 
churches; the principal of which is St. Paul's; a 


very fine-ſtone bridge over the river; and its high- 


- 


made navigable; and it is the only market-town of 
the county, north of that river. Here was former- / 


OLI = danicularly is very handſome and well- 


built, with a good market - place, and much improv- 
ed of late in new buildings. I be Ouſe has alto heen 


Iy a ſtrong caſtle, upon the ſite of which there is 
now one of the fineſt howling-greens in the king- 
dom. It has two hoſpitals; namely, St. John's 
and St. Leonard's, both for lepers or lazars; and 
another for eight poor people. Here is a wel en- 
dowed free - ſchool for ſorty children. A great 
eſtate, ſuppoſed to be near 8000l. per annum, fell 
in 1762, to the ce 


. Fhe leaſes, expiring in 1760, cauſed this 


bald's-row, . &c. near Holborn, in London. 


Di Thon h Bedford is not upon any of the great 


ngland, yet it is full of very good inns; 


roads in 2 
N Ons 


here being greater Herget all ſorts of 
than in many parts of this country, 


carriers, buying up great quantities for the uſe of 


r 


the London markets. At. Bedford is alſo a very 


good trade down the river to Lynn. 
A great corn 


mentioned town, where it is ſhip 


And here is 
ket, vaſt quantities of grain, par- 
ticularly, barley, being carried by barges to the laſt 
for Holland. 


Ihe foil in the neighbourhood of Bedford is ex- 


tremely/ rich, particularly producing great quan- 
tities of the ; wheat, which is — by wag- 
from hence, and the north parts of the county. 


d Hitchin and Hartford, where it is ground, and 


2 = 
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flour is brought by land to London. It ſends 


0 
* members to Parliament. The weekly markets 
in this town are Saturdays, on the north fide; and 


Tueſdays on the ſouth fide, Its yearly fairs are the 
first Tueſday in, Lent, April ai, July 5, Auguſt 


on of Bedford, originally { 
deviſed by Sir William Harper, knt. alderman, and 
ſometime lord-mayor of London, in 5 Elizabeth. 
eat in- 
creaſe of an vᷣſtate, the ground- rent of which, be- 
tore, did not yield 1501. per annum. It lies in 
Bedford · ſtreet, Bedford-row, Prince's-ſtreet, Theo- 


1 iglers, or 


21 Odober II, and December 19. It lies 22 
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not quite 15 broad. It contains 323 ſquare miles, 


winding, that before it comes to St. Neot's, in 


of Belgrade, and province of 


own chiefs and laws. 
of the inhabitants in Socotora, an African iſland. 
of Carpentras, and county of 
ated on the river Ouveſe. 


* 
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miles ſouth-eaſt of Cambridge, and 44 north - wel 
of London. Lat. 52, 8, N. Long. o, 30, W. 
BEDFORDSHIRE, one of the counties of Eng- 
land. It is bounded- on the ſouth and fſouth-e 
by Hartfordſhire; on the north and north. eaſt by 
the ſhires of Huntingdon and Cambridge; on the 
north-weſt by Northamptonſhire; and on the 
welt by | Buckinghamſhire, . It is 22 miles Jong, 


nine hundreds, ten market towns, and 124 pariſhes 
all in the dioceſe of Lincoln. I he air of this coun. 
try is mild and falubrious; the foil is a deep clay, 
and abounds in corn and paſture in the northery 
ry but ſandy in the middle, eſpecially from 

oburn to Potton, with a ridge of hills covered 
with woods. Its rivers are the Ouſe and the [yell 
After the former has entered the country, between 
Bradfield and Turvey from Bucks, its courle is f 


Huntingdonſhire, but eight miles diſtant, it runs 
upwards of 30 miles. It divides the county into 
two unequal parts; the northern, which is the 
ſmalleſt, is moſt woody; but the ſouthern has 
wide fields, yielding plenty of white and ſtrong 
. barley, which, made into malt, is ſent to London 
or Hantordſhire, beſides vaſt quantities of wheat, 
In this county ate very few manufactures, except 
thoſe of ſtraw-hats and bone-lace. Its foreſts and 
parks ate well ſtocked with deer and other game. ts 
fat paſtures abounding with cattle, produce grett 
quantities of butter and cheeſe. Here is fuller 
earth, with woad for dying, and plenty of poultry. 
This county contains 260,000 acres, 67350 | 


bitants, and ſends four members to Parliament. l 

BEDGELERT, a. place in . Carnarvonſbir, ] 
North Wales; where are kept two annual faits | 
ow Auguſt 18, and September. 22, for cattle. I 


BEDIFORD. - See 'BrppirorD. # 
_ © BEDKA, a town belonging to the ſangiacate 
Ser via, in European 
Turky, or Turkiſh IIlyria. It ſtands on the t. 
ver Kolubra. 85 | 
BEDOUI, or Bzpvins, a vagrant tribe of Arabs 
like Gypſies, See ARABIA. They lie in tenth 
and are diſperſed over Egypt, Arabia, and the nor- 
thern parts of Africa; but are governed by thei 
| Their principal employment 
is feeding of cattle. Of this tribe are likewiſe ſome 


= © HS cc - 5 


BEDOVUIN, a borough belonging to the diftr 
enaiſſin, in the 
government of Provence, in France, It is WW 

BEDRIACUM, a village of Italy, ſituated, c- 
cording to Tacitus, between Verona and Lore 
but nearer the latter than the former. From i 
account given by that hiſtorian, Cluverus * 


4 * 
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34. 
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t the ancient Bedriacum ſtood in the place 
22 city of Caneto now ſtands. This village 
was remarkable for the defeat of the em eror Galba 
by Otho, and afterwards of Qtho by Vitellius. 

BEDWIN-MAGNA, a village 5 miles ſouth of 
Hungerford in Berkſhire, in England. It has nei- 
ther market nor fair; but is a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and ſends two members to parliament. It is 
ſaid to have been a confiderable place in the time 
of the Saxons, and that the traces of its fortifications 
* are hill extant, ſays a late publication; but 

BEDWIN, (Great), is a market-towly and. por- 
treve-borough,. in the S. E. part of Wiltſhire, 
towards Berks, ſuppoſed by Dr. Stukely to be the 
Leucomagus of Ravennas. Its church is ſpacious, 
and built of flints, with a cement as hard as ſtone, 
of a crucial form, with a high tower, and ring of 
{x bells. And among the ancient monuments here 
is one of Sir John Seymour, the Protector's father. 
Its weekly market is held on Tueſday, its annual 
in April ag and July 15. It lies 18 miles N. W. 
of Salilbury, and 72 W. of London It ſends two 
members to parliament. Lat. 51, 25, N. Long. 
1, 40, W. 1 | a 1 

BEDWINS, a ſort of wandering Arabs that in- 

habit the deſarts of Arabia. There are alſo ſome of 
the ſame ſtock in the deſarts of Africa: they live 
in tents in both. places, and frequently ſhift their 
abodes in ſearch of graſs and water. They fre- 
vently rob caravans, when they happen to be the 
1614 party. The principal men are called Emirs 
aud Sheiks. Sh 

BEEF-ISLAND, one of the ſmaller Virgin 
Iſlands, in the Weſt Indies, ſituated between Dog 
Iſland W. and Tortula E. of it. It is about 5 miles 
long E. W. and near 1 broad N. S. in Sir Francis 
Drake's bay. Long. 63, 2. Lat. 18, 23. 

BEER, a place of.encampment- of the Iſraelites, 

on their march, from the foot of Mount Piſgah, to 
the. Promiſed - Land. - It. was ſo called from the 
wells which the chiefs of the Iſraelites (they being 
ſtreighte ned for water) dug there by God's direction, 
Numb. xxi. 16: and this gave birth to that ſong of 
Moſes which was ſung by the Iſraelites, the bur 
of which begins with the words, Spring up, O 
well, ſing ye unto it!” Numb. xxi. 17, &c. 
BEER, mentioned Judges ix. 21. as are the Be- 
rites II. Sam, xx, 14. in the former of which we 
read, that Jotham, one of . the ſons of Gideon, 
welt at Beer, for fear of Abimelech his brother. 
This Beer, according to Euſebius and Jerom, was 
ſeated 8 miles from Eleutheropolis to the N. and 
ſo muſt lie in the tribe 
the ſame with Beeroth; which article ſee. 

BEER:NG's-ISLE, ſituated in Beering's Strait, 
Which lies between the eaſtern part of Aſia and the 
veltern part of America. This iſland and the ftrait 
* thelr name from captain Beering, who diſ- 


o. I. — No. 21. 


of Judah. Others make it 


B. E. 
covered them in 1741, for Ruſſia. His veſſel was 
wrecked on the iſland in December of the ſame 
year, when he died: but the crew returned to Kampt ſ- 
chatka, in Iſchirikoff's veſſel, who accompanied 
Beering on this expedition. Sea otters, and many 
other animals whoſe furs ate valuable, are caught 


upon this iſland by the inhabitants of Kamptſchatka. 


It lies in latitude 55, N. Long. 165, W. 
BEER-LAHAl-ROlI. In — xvi. Moſes ac- 


' quaints us, how Hagar, (being dealt with wart” As 
reſs 


her miſtreſs Sarah, for that ſhe deſpiſed her mi 
on account of her being barren) fled into the Wil- 
derneſs, and there was found by the angel of the 
Lord. at a fountain in the way to. Shur; which 
fountain, or well, was therefore called Beer-labai- 
roi, i. e. the well of him that lives and. ſees me, 
and. was ſituated between Kadeſh and Bered. : 
BEEROTH lay. as we are told by Euſebius and 
Jerom, under the hill Gibeon, i. e. under the hill 
whereon Gibeon ſtood; hang a town or village in 
their days, lying in the road from. lia (or Jeruſa- 
lem) to Neopolis (or Sichem) 7 miles diſtant from 
238 They were of this town that killed 
ſhboſheth the Gon of Saul; and, cutting off his 


head, brought it to David at Hebron, who ordered. 


the murderers themſelves. to be put. to death. II. 
Sam. iv. : 
BEER-SHEPAH. In Gen. xxi. we learn, that 
Abraham, having entered into a folemn e of 
friendſhip with Abimelech, king of the Philiſtines,. 
to ſecure his property in a well he had dug, to guard 


. againſt the outrage of the Philiſtines, who had takens 


ſeveral wells from him before, and to ratify the afore- 
ſaid alliance, he preſented the king with oxen,. 
ſheep, &c. From this Beer or Well 

conſiderable town, in proceſs of time built near it, 
was called alfo Beerſheba, which was the utmoſt 
bound of the Land of Promiſe on the S. as Dan was 
towards the N. whence came the proverb, From 


Dan to Beerſheba.” This city was one of thoſe which. 


- fell to the lot of the tribe of Simeon.. Joſh. xix. 


BEES, (St.), ſo called from St. Bega, an Iriſh. 
female faint, a- little town of Cumberland, fituated: 
near a promontory of the ſame name; which laſb: 
is not a mile from — — Here is a good 

ammar- ſchool and library, From thence to the: 

W. the ſhore draws in gradually, and appears- 
from ſeveral ruins to have been fortified.by.the Ro-- 
mans at all convenient landing-places, againſt the- 


inundations of the Iriſh Scots. Moreſby is thought : 


to have been one of theſe forts.. It Hes 2 miles 


from Whitchaven. 


BEFORT, or BRT TOR T, a fortified town be 
longing to a. bailiwic. of the ſame name, in the- 
Sundgaw, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Al- 
ſace, but in the-circle of the Lower Rhine, Ger- 
many... It lies on the Hall, a rivulet which: runs: 
into the Dou. In its neighbourhood. are. excellend 

KM. iron 


the city, r 


* - Nands ſomewhat hi 


" 
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iron mines. Cloſe by is an old caſtle upon a rock, 
and on one fide is a fort in a rock dug out for the 
- purpoſe, between both which the way leads into 


the town, and conſequently is the key to Alſace. 
Beſides, it is fituated on the foot of Mount de 
Va which ſeparates Alſace from Lorrain, and 
ne from Franche Comte. By the peace 
of Munſter in 1648, it was yielded to France, and 
Lewis XIV. added ſeveral works to it, as it covered 
alſo the two Burgundies. It lies 1 8 N. of 
Baſil. Lat. 47, 56 N. 1. 
* BEGGAR's-BUSH, Mid „10 miles from 
London. Has a fair Sept. 12. 

B+ HSY, a ſmall town in the Ile of France. 
EEA, an audience belonging to Alentejo, a 
province of Portugal; it contains a city and three 
towns. | | . 

BE IA, a city in the laſt- mentioned audience. It 
on the Guadiana, and is ſur- 
rounded with fruitful fields. It was anciently called 
Pax Julia, alſo Pax Auguſta. It is ſurrounded with 
Walls, in which are ſeveral towers, and has a ſtout 
«caſtle. Three of the gates remain, which are of 
Roman architecture. It contains 6200 inhabitants, 
who are divided into four pariſhes; has a caſa de 
. miſericordia, an hoſpital, and feven convents, and 
is the ſeat of the comarca, an auditor, proveditor, 


and a juiz de fora. It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, - 


and to its diſtrict belong. 21 pariſhes. - It lies 40 


miles S. of Evora. Lat. 3), 55, N. Long. 8, 40, W. 


BEAR, a ſmall town of Spaniſh Eitremadura: 
it lies in a delightful valley, and in the middle be- 
tween high mountains, whoſe tops are continually 
covered with ſnow. Among the fine ſptings here 
is one very cold, and another very hot. Both are 


good for ſeveral diforders, the one by drinking its 


waters; and the other by bathing in them. In the 
neighbourhood. of the town is a peculiar kind of 


lake, which, when any bad weather is impending, 


becomes very tempeftuous. It contains 700 houſes. 
BEICHLINGEN, a city of Thuringia, and cir- 
cle of Upper Saxony, in Germany. 
tal of a county bearing its name, and lies 15 miles 
N. of Weymar. Lat. 51, 26, N. Long. 11, 25, E. 
BE LA. er BELA, in Latin Bugella, the capital 
of the Bielleſe, a territory belonging to the lordſhip 
of Vercelli, in Piemont, a ſubdiviſion of Upper 
Italy. It is famous for an image of the Virgin. 
This place ſtands at the foot of is mountains, not 


far from the river Cerva, 32 miles N. of Turin. 


Lat. 45; 2,'N. Long. 7, 45, E. : 
BEILSTEIN, a town belonging to the landgra- 

vate of Heſſe in Germany, with .a citadel. It lies 

20 miles S. of Dillenburg. Lat. 50, 30, N. Long. 


8, . E. | 
e. 2 om=_ . W r one of the bailiwics 
belonging to the dioceſe riſtiana, in Norwa 

It falls into the lake Sperdillen. 99 2 


t is the capi 
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£0 abroad begging til 
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gus; and laſtly, the Mondego and Vouga, 


B E 
BEINHEIM, a fort of Alſace in France, ſeatet 
on the river Sur, near its confluence with the Rhine, 
in E. long. 8, 12. N. lat. 45, 2. 
BEIRA, or Baia, a province of Portugal, and 
the largeſt of that kingdom. It is almoſf ſquar, 


extending about go miles every way, except in ſome 


points that run into the Portugueſe Eftremadur,, 
and Alentejo. It is bounded on the N. by Entre 
Douro e Minho, and Traz los Montes ; from the 
former of which provinces the Douro divides it, on 


the E. by Spain; on the S. by Eftremadura and 


Alentejo; and by the Mediterranean on the W. 
Its extent is from lat. 40 to 4r and a half, N. wn 
from long 6 to ) and a half, W. Their countryman, 
Emanuel de Faria gives the following c of 


its inhabitants. 


«© The people here are moſt! r; the 
few, and inconſiderable; the lh and Bad — 
mean; and the language hardly intelligible. The 6 
much celebrated parſimony of the Luſitanians may 
be found in this province, where they have no other 
bed at night than the clothes they wear in the day. 
This however is ſo far from proceeding from parſi- 
mony, that their wants are eptirely owing to their 
lazineſs For though their land is capable of pro- 
ducing all forts of grain, wines, fruits, &-, yet the 
ed to begging, that even thoſe 
who are worth ſome hing wil follow the begging- 
trade, as well as thoſe who are worth nothing, At 
a certain ſeaſon of the year Spain ſwarms with theſe 
people,” who, having ploughed and ſown. their helds 
11 Ihen they 
who ſometime before begged. your charity with 
ntenances, return 
to their homes and view their crops with pleaſure.” 
But the true cauſe of all this will be found owing 
to the defect of the Portugueſe conſtitution, the 
pride and harſhneſs of the nobifity, their exceffve 


contempt of the poor, and thereby diſcouraging al 


induſtry among them, Befides, moſt of the lands 
are in the poſſeſſion either of the nobility and gentry, 
or clergy. That the diſeaſe is not univerſal, plainly 
appears from the number of cities and noted rowns, 
in which are ſtill flouriſhing ſeveral manufactures 
though theſe are not carried on ſo conſiderably 33 
heretofore. The country is well fitted for in 


productions, being leſs mountainous than ſome parts 


towards the N. and likewiſe better watered than 
ſome others. Its principal rivers are the Lomb, 
Arda, Paiva, Tevora, Tourones, and Coa, al 
which fall into the Douro; thoſe of Zezar, Pon(ul 
Aravil, and Elia, diſcharge themſelves into w_ 
ic 
after receiving ſeveral confiderable ſtreams in their 
courſe, at length fall into the Mediterranean. 
Beira is commonly divided into the Upper and 
Lower Beira (Baira Alta and Baixa). The upper 
part is that which lies to the N. and on = 
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coaſt; the lower towards the Spaniſh and Portu- 
- Eftremadura. The ſoil produces wheat, rye, 
and millet. - Some parts yield ſuch excellent wine 


and oil that they export conſiderable quantities of | 


theſe commodities, Mount Eftrella, by the Ro- 
mans called Mons Herminius, which lies in the 
diſtrict of Guarda, is very much celebrated. From 
the town of St. Roma, which lies at the foot of it, 
about two hours and. a half are uſually taken up in 
ing to the top. In aſcending, it is obſerved in 
Feral places, that the mountain is hollow, from 
the rumbling noiſe which is -heard, of a ſtream 
running underneath. Farther one meets with a 
quarry of excellent alabaſter, and on the top of the 
mountain are paſtures uncommonly beautiful ; to- 
gether with ſeveral tittle ſtreams which yield a 
very clear and well-taſted water. But the moſt 
remarkable thing on the mountain, is a lake whick 
is ſurrounded with high rocks. Its water ſpouts out 
of the ground, is very clear, moderately warm, and 
in the middle ſeems to have a quivering motion, and 
little bubbles riſing up from time to time upon it, 
As in one place it draws every thing towards itſelf, 
probably here is an opening, through which it runs 
out again, and is the ſpring of another lake lying 
ſomething lower, that proceeds from the Jar 
brooks, which forms a river running at the foot 
of the mountain. Liſbon is ſupplied all ſummer 
with ſnow-water, taken from a deep valley in this 
mountain, though the diſtance be upwards of 60 
Spaniſh miles between both places, The Portu- 


gueſe have frightful notions about the aboye-men- | | 


tioned mountain and lake, 

This province contains four epiſcopal cities, viz. 
Coimbra, Lamega, Viſeu, and Guarda; 234 towns, 
the principal of which are Aveiro, Caſtel, Roderigo, 
Pinhel, Almayda, Cavillano, and Montamar; and 
55 ſmaller privileged diſtricts, called concelhos and 


contos. It confiſts of eight juriſdictions, ſix of | 


which ate correicaves; namely, Coimbra, Viſeu, 
Lamego, Pinhel, Guarda, and Caftello Branco; 
the other two are audiences, as Ouvidoria Monte- 
mor, O Velho and Feira. According to the liſt 
given in. by Luiz Caetano, this province, in the 
year 1732, contained 1094 pariſhes, in which were 
$51,086 ſouls. It has 10,000 ſettled militia.” -. 


BEKES, a county belonging to the Circle be- 
# but which becomes a laborious employment to 


yon the Theifs, in Upper Hungary. It includes 
a large heath or waſte, t rough which runs the ri- 
ver Keros, and only ſome few towns. 
bited by Hungaria and Bohemian ſlaves, the lat- 
ter of which follow the manners of the Hungarians, 
Of the ſame name with the county is a place, which 


was formerly a borough, but is now a ta on the | 


nver Koros. 


BEKETFALVA, a caſtle. or ſeat of Count 


Eſzterhazy, belonging to the lower diſtrict of the 


nada. 


lons. 


It is inha- | 


and 160 ſouth of 
6 1,16 E. 


\ 
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i Circle on this ſide the Danube, in Lower an- 
| BEKIO, Bequo1, or BiFEcns, an iſland, fi- 


tuated between the main ſtream of the river Niger 
or Senegal, and that branch bearing its own name, 
otherwiſe called Corow river, in Africa. It is 
about thirty-five leagues in length, and in ſome 


parts twelve or fifteen broad; and is alſo inter- 
ſected by ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams and canals, which 


reſemble a grou of little iſlands, covered with ” 
palm and other fruit trees, beſides many towns and 
villages, that carry on a good trade. Bekio reaches 
almoſt to the mouth of the Niger, or Great river. 
BEKIO, or Boqu1a, an iſſand belonging to the 
Carribbees, in the Atlantic ocean. It is about 
12 leagues in circuit, lying about 65 leagues due 
weſt from Barbadoes, and 55 north-weſt from Gre- 
Its harbour -is ſecured from all winds; but 
here is no freſh water: it is therefore frequen- 
ted only by the Caribbeans of St. Vincent, who 
come hither to fiſh fer turtle, &c. and to ſee the 
planters fragrant flower-plots. The foil produces 
wild-cotton-trees, aud abundance of. water-me- 
BELA, which was Zoar (Gen. xiv, 2.). In the 
vale of Siddim, (fo called before the deſtruction of 
theſe parts by fire from heaven) it is pretty plain, 
lay the five cities, viz. Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 


* Leboim, and Bela. From the number of theſe five 
cities this country is ſometimes denoted by the 


name of Pentapolis, i. e. the country of five cities. 
Of thefe, four were deſtroyed by fire from Heaven. 
The fifth was preſerved at the intreaty of Lot, who 
fled thither from Sodom. 

BELA, one of the towns mortgaged to the 


8 crown of Poland, in the county of Zips, and Cir- 


cle on this fide the Thefis, in Upper Hungary. 
It is pretty ſpacious, and fituated in a delightful 
plain, not far from the river Popper. It has fuf- - 
fered greatly by ſeveral fires. 

BE A-BA A, i. e. a white mine, ancient! 
Fejer-Banya, a little town, indifferently ſituated 
and built; yet one of the 7 and free- mine 
towns belonging to Schemnitz diſtrict, and county 
of Hont, in the Circle on this ſide the Danube, in 
Lower Hungary. Its mines being difcontinued, 
the inhabitants apply themſelves to agriculture; 


them. 8 
BEL AC, or BELL ac, the capital of the Lower 
Marche, a fubdiviſion of the government of the 
latter name, in France. It is the ſeat of a provin- 
cial bailiwic and juriſdiction; and has its name 
from an old ſtrong caſtle which ſtood here. It hes 
on the Gartemp, 8 north-eaſt of Limoges, 
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is. Lat. 46, 18, N. + | 
| BEL -þ # 
* | * 


* 


iſland of Schutt, in county of Preſburg, and *% 
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8 REI. Aw, or BELOW, a river in Weſtmoreland, 


which runs into the Eden near Great Muſgrave. 
BELBE UF, a marquiſate of Le Vexin Normand, 


10 Upper Normandy, and government of the laſt 


name, in France. 2 
BELBROUGHTON, a village in Worceſter- 
ſhire, three miles north-weſt of Broomſgrove; with 
two fairs, on the firſt Monday in April, and on 
Monday before October 18, for horned-cattle, 


© horſes, and ſheep. 5 


BELC ASTRO, anciently Petilia, a ſmall city, 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to St. Severino, in 
the Further Calabria, a province belonging to the 


kingdom df Naples, in Lower Italy. It is the moſt 


ſouthern part of Italy, near the gulph of Squillaci, 
and upon the river Naſaro, lying between. Catan - 


zaro and St. Severino, about five miles ſouth of , 


the latter, in Lat. 30, 15, N. Long. 17, 15, E. 
BELCH, (Mount) one of the higheſt peaks of 


the Waſgaw mountains, in the government of Al- 


Long. o, 
le 


ſeat 


- — WF — 
* 
* 


ſace; which ſee. 

BELCHAM-WATER, and Paur's, Eſſex, two 
villages on the borders of Suffolk, near Clare. Fair 
November 20. . | 

BELCHIT E, a town of Spain, in the kingdom 
of Aragon; ſeated on the river Almonazir, in W. 
. N. Lat. 41, 19. I-iþ 

a town belonging to the county of 

Tlltter, in Ireland. 


- 


Farmanagh, and province of 


"WH inane an Lough-Nilly, 18 wrde ſouth-eaſt 


1 ance. .- 14, 2, N. Long. 8, 

- BELEM, a ſtrong tower on the north ſide of 
the river Tagus, about two miles from St. Julian, 
and one mile from Liſbon, the capital of Portugal. 
It defends the entrance into that city: and here all 


veſſels that ſail up to Liſbon, muſt come to. 


Im its large and coſtly church, called Noſſa Sen- 
hora da Adjuda, and in the poſſeſſion of monks of 
St. Jerom, founded by king Emanuel, are buried 
ſeveral kings and princes of the royal blood ; and 
cloſe by it is a vi of 'the ſame name. Here is 


-a public ſettlement for the maintenance of fuch gen- 
tlemen as have become 


ing's ſervice. | | 
-  BELEM, or BETHIEM, the name given by 
Chriſtopher Columbus to a river in the Weſt-In- 
dies, (which the natives call Yebra) becauſe he 


came to that place on the feaſt of the three kings. 


He here planted a colony. - De 
BELEME, or BELLESME, in Latin Beleſmum, 

a little town of Great Perche, a ſub-diviſion of the 
territory of the latter name, in the government of 
Maine and Perche. It diſputes the right of being 
the capital gf the country with Mortagne. It is the 
a royal viſcounty, foreſt-court, Gt mage; 
ion of 


ae, and bailiwic, belonging to the juriſdi 
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peo and infirm in the 
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| road between this town and Mortagne, is the mi. 


neral {pring of Herſe, the waters of which are 
reckoned ſalu It has an old caſtle, but much 


neglected. Its ſuburbs are large. 
ELEME, a 2 fort and oblong quadrangle 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, It is fortifed 


- with towers, commanding, the roads at the foot of 


the mountain,. between the cities of Trent and Re- 
veredo, in the Circle of Auſtria, in Germany, The 
rocks which ſurround it are quite inacceſſible, It 


lies beyond the torrent Perſenna, which runs into 


more than a league above Trent. 


the A 15 
BEEERIUM, (the Promontory of), as called by 


+ Diodorus, or Bolerium as by N who calls it 


alſo Antiveſtæum, is the moſt weſtern point of 


Britain, now known by the name of the Land's-End. 


BELEZERO, the capital of a province of the 
ſame name, in Ruſſia. It is ſituated on the eaſt 
ſhore of the White Sea, 100 miles N. E. of Novo- 
gorod. Lat. br, 50, N. Long. 36, 10, E. 

BELFAST, à handſome populous town _ 

. 


ing to the county of Antrim, and province of 


ſter, in the N. of Ireland. It lies at the mouth of 
Logganwater, and bottom of Carrickfergus-bay. 
It is the principal port of all this part of the king- 
dom for trade, ſhipping, and wealth. Over the 
river it has a good ſtone-bridge, and veſſels come 
up to Cormoyl road, a ſafe commodius harbour 
below the town, with'a gaod depth of water. A 
conſiderable trade is carried on from this port to 


Scotland, particularly Glaſgow, From Port Patrick 


in Scotland is the ferry for the packet-boat, which 
comes to this and other ports in Ireland. This 
place, and moſt of the adjacent country, being in- 
habited by Scots people, have their kirk - ſeſfions 
preſbyteries, and regular” judicatures, as in Scot- 
land, though not with equal authority. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and lies ꝙ miles S. V. 
of Carrickfergus. Lat. 54, 38, N. Long. 6, 15, W. 

BELFORD, a ſmall thoroughfare poſt-town of 
Northumberland, 12 miles from Alnwick, and in 
the road to Berwick, which runs all along the (and 
or ſea ſhore; That town is in full view from thenc? 
for 10 or 12 miles together. At Belford are annual 
fairs on Tueſday: before Whit-Sunday and Au- 


guſt 2 p "26 
BELFORTE, a caſtle belonging to the marqu- 

fate of Ancona, one of the provinces of the Eck 

ſiaſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion of Italy. 
BELGALD, or BELOAA DEN, a town belonging 


do the duchy of Caſſubia, a ſubdiviſion of Lo#® 
Pomerania, and in the eaſtern part of it, in Get. 


many. E. Long. 16, f. Lat. 54. In ſome public 
acts it is called Belgrad and Belgradia. It is 2%) 
ancient town ; but we find no certain account of i 
till the 11th century. It was heretofore very ©! 
ſiderable both for number and valour of its ihm, 


conflagr 


Ia oh neigabouring foreſt, and - 25 © rants, but has bean a great ſufferer by wa! — 


1 | 

rations. In 1506 it was burnt quite to the 
— The Far how ſoon rebuils, but not 
with their former grandeur ; and no ſooner was the 
tower of the re-edified church up than it was thrown 
down by lightning. The like was its fate in 1 502 
and 1564- And after the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
when the town began to recover from all its diſaſters, 
one third of it was conſumed by a fire, and the other 
two thirds were burnt down the year following. 

BELGERN, one of the oldeſt towns in all Meiſ- 
ſen, ſeated on the Elbe, and, though but ſmall, holds 
both ſeat and voice at the land diets. Belgern for- 
merly belonged to the biſhopric of Wurzern. 

BELGA. See BELGICc GAUL, 

BELGIC GAUL, . (Gallia Belgica, Belgia, or 
Belgium) comprehended that countr which is 
bounded by the Britiſh ocean on one ſide and the 
river Seine on the other: that is to ſay, the Low 
Countries or Netherlands. The original Belge, 
one of the fierceſt and moſt warlike nations of Ger- 
many, having paſſed the Rhine, and driven the 
Gauls out of, a canton of it, ſeated themſelves fo 
firmly in it, that neither their neighbours whom 
they perpetually annoyed, nor any other nation, 
could ever drive them out of it. Cæſar tells us, 
that they were not a little proud of this their ſettle- 
ment, and that they aſſumed a high hand over all 
their neighbours. - [| Comment. I. ii. c. 4.] and they 
were probably called Belgz, that word in the old 


Teutonic (or German) ſignifying fierce and quar- 


relſome ; and which is the character Cæſar gives 
them, who attributes this roughneſs of theirs to 
their living at a diſtance from the more civilized 
provinces of Gaul, and having few or no foreign 
merchants to trade with them, and bring them ſuch 
commodities as ſerve to effeminate mankind. {[ Com - 
ment, J. i. c. 1.] Theſe Belgæ afterwards peopled 
the coaſts of Britain, and drove the natives into the 
inland parts, and continual wars with the 
Germans. The Britith Belgæ were at length ſettled 
to the N. and E, of the country of the Durotriges 
(or people of Dorſetſhire) who poſſeſſed Somerſet- 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire, In this countr 
Ptolemy and Antoninus mention, on the oall 
Magnus Portus (now Portſmouth) and Triſantonis 
Portus, (now Southampton), ſo called from the 
nver Triſano (now Hampton) en which it ſtands. 
ln the inland country flood Venta Belgarum, (now 
Wincheſter) a place of great note in ancient times; 
Aquzcalide or Aquzſolis, ſo called from its hot 
waters (now Bath), Iſcalis or Iſchalis (now II- 
cheſler ). | 
BELGOROD, or Bie1.0GorRoD, one of the 
12 belonging to the European diviſion of 
uſha lt is alſo a part of Little Ruſſia, and in- 
habited by Koſſacs. It compreherds the eight fol- 
. 5 2 , the 1 Izuim, 
ow, dumin. Kurſki, the circles of Biel 
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rod, Maluiki, and Siewſki, with the province of 
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.ditch ; but the other only with palliſades. 


Ounel, © * 

BELGOROD, or BieLGoron, the capital of 
the laſt mentioned government. It is ſituated 
almoſt in the middle of Kufha, on the river Donez. 
It was built by the great duke Wladimir, in the 
you 990. About a quarter of a mile from the town 
ies a large chalk-hill, upon which it formerly ſtood, 
and from which it has alſo had the name of the 
White town; but afterwards it was removed to a 
valley between two mountains, It is divided into 
the Old and New town, and has three large ſuburbs. 
The old town is ſurrounded with a rampart and 
Here 
an archbiſhop reſides. It was anciently called Sar- 
kel, which is of the ſame import with. its preſent 
Ruſhan name. From Belgorod to the little town 
of Staroi Oſkoi an intrenehment is thrown up, and 
another alſo between thoſe of Nowoi, Ofkol, and 
Werchoſoſnizy, the latter ſmall town lying in-the 
government of Woroneſch. 
BEL GRAD, one of the four ſangiacates of Ser- 
via, belonging to Turkiſh Illyrium, in Europe. 
It lies between the rivers Drino, Save, and Da- 
nube. 

BEL GRAD, the capital of the laſt- mentioned 
ſangiacate of the ſame name, in Latin Alba Græca, 
or Taurinum: it is called by the Germans Grie- 
chiſch-Weiſſenburg, and by the Turks Belgrad 
and Nandor-Fejervar, or Nandor-Alba. This is 
a conſiderable town and fortreſs, ſituated near the 
confluence of the Save and Danube. It conſiſts of 
the Upper caſtle, the Town properly fo called, the 
Water-town, and the Raſchian-town; and formerly 
it was looked upon as the bulwark and key of Hun- 

ary. This is a large and populous 49 with 
conſiderable trade; is huilt on a hill, and ſurrounded 
with a double wall, flanked with ſeveral towers. 
The ſuburbs are very extenſive, and greatly reſorted 
to by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, Greek, Hungarian and Scla- 
vonian merchants. The ſtret ts, where the greateſt 
trade is carried on, are covered with timber, and 
the goods generally fold to the cuſtomers out at the 
4 of their ſmall ſhops. The, rivers Tibuſ- 
cus and Drave to the E. and Morawa to the W. 
being not far off, render the ſituation of Belgrad 
very commodious for commerce. And accordir gl 
it is the principal ſtaple-town in theſe parts; an 
to it trade the Raguſans, and the merchants of 
Vienna, who have factories here; alſo the Arme- 
nians and Jews, the former of which have a church; 
and the latter, being very numerous, a ſynagogue, + 
in this town. ; 

Here are two large bazars built croſs-wiſe, with 
rich merchandiſe, and walks in the inſide, and two 
exchanges of ſtone, built with two rows of pillars 
over one another. They have alſo here a ſarely 
caravanſera or public inn, and a college for young 

S N : ſtudents. 


* 
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Rudents. It is the fee of a biſhop, who was form- 
erly a ſuffragan to Buda. The emperor Sigiſmund 
annexed it to Hungary, The Turks attempted it 
thrice without ſucceſs, till Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent took it in 1521, which the Turks kept till 
1688; when the Hungarians, under the duke of Ba- 
varia took it by ſtorm. In 1690 it fell again into 


the hands of the Turks, who, with an army of 


60,000 men under the grand vizier, entering it 
fword-in-hand through a breach made by a bomb, 
cut off all the garriſon, which was about 6000 


ftrong, except the governor and 300 who made 


their eſcape. After this they fortified it very 
firongly; and though the Imperialifts could not 
take it in the year 1693, yet they recovered it in 

Auguſt 1717, under prince Eugene, and kept poſ- 
feffion of it till 1739, when the Hungarians were 

obliged to yield the place up to the Turks, after 

- Having firſt demoliſhed its outer works, and left 
nothing ſtanding but the old walls inſeparably uni- 

ted to the city: ſo that now the Turks are poſſeſſed 
of Belgrad, the whole province of Servia, and all the 
country lying ſouth of the Danube and Save, from 
the Black Sea to the river Unna. It was greatly da- 
aged by an earthquake in June 1763, Belgrad is 
tuated fixty miles ſouth of Temeſwaer. Lat. 46, 
18, N. Long. 22, 30, E. 
BELGRADE, a Greek village of Romania, in 
European Turky, not far from Conſtantinople. 

It is fituated in àa wood, on the ſtraits where the 
Grand Signor has kioſks, or ſmall ſeats, where he 
ſometimes reſides; and foreign ambaſſadors have 
feats here alſo. | | 

 BELGRADO, a borough of Friuli, which is a 
territory belonging to the republic of Venice, and 
in the Upper Diviſion of Italy. 

- © *BELHAVEN, a village on the ſouth fide of the 
frith of Forth, and ſhire of Eaſt Lothian, in Scot- 
Land. It lies on the coaſt not far from Dunbar. 

BELHAVEN, or ALEXANDRA, a town in 
Fairfax county, Virginia, on the weſt fide of Pa- 
towmack me miles north-eaſt of Colchefter, 


$6 miles ſouth of Wincheſter, and 30 miles 
| weſt of Annapolis. ; Es 
- BELIA. BeLcniTE. 


BELICIS, one of the 11 rivers in the 
kingdom of Sicily, and Lower Diviſion of Italy. 
"BELINSGATE, a town and point of land in 
Barnſtaple county, in Plymouth colony, New-Eng- 
Iand, ſituated on the weſt fide of the peninfula, in 


Cod Bay, five miles north of Silver Springs, 


| Sf fn ſouth from Cape-Cod Harbour. 
_. BELISNA, oF river of Staradub- circle, which is 
2 ſubdiviſion ofthe government of Kiew, in Ruſſia, 
Euro 2 
" BELITZ, a town in the Circle ef Zauch, on 
the river Niepelitz, and which flouriſhed by means 
bf the pilgrimages made there; but in 1526, and 
18553, and 1700 it was burnt down. Ei oe 
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BELLA, a borough, and almoſt the largeſt z 
the whole diſtri of Blatnitz, and county of Thy. 
rotz, in the Circle on this fide the Danube, be. 
longing to Lower Hungary. 

BELLA, a ſmall place of the Baſilicate, one of 
the provinces belonging to the kingdom of Naples 
in Lower Italy. | 

r * BELAc. 

8 a ſmall place belonging to 
Further Abruzzo, one of the — 42 
Kingdom of Naples, in the Lower Diviſion of 
taly. | 

BELLARGAN, an inland town of the Penig. 
ſula intra Gangem, in Aſia; where, it is ſaid, ; 
great market for diamonds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious ſtones is kept. 

BELLAS, a little town of Torres Vedra, ; 
diſtrict of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. In contain 
1240 inhabitants. 

BELLCLARE, or rather Ber acLow, a town 
belonging to the county of Sligo, and province of 
Connaught, in Ireland. It lies 23 miles ſouthaf 
< town, Lat. 53, 55, N. Long. 9, f 


BELLE, 2 town of French Flanders. It lies 
nine miles ſouth-weſt of Ypres, in Lat. 50, 45, N. 
w_ 2, 40, E. 

BELLEGARDE, a ſtrong place belonging to the 
ſmall territory of Frane Alleu, a ſubdiviſion of the 
government of La Marche, in France. 

BELLE GARDE, a little town belonging to the 
viguery of Perpignan, in the county and govern- 
ment of Rouſſillon in France. It is ſituated ona 
mountain, and conſiſts of five regular baſtions, be- 
ſides a fort lying ſomewhat lower. Here are no 
other inhabitants than ſoldiers. This place ſerves 
for a defence to the difficult road or paſs out of 
Rouſſillon into Catalonia, which is called Col de 
Pertuis. | | | 

. BELLE-ISLE, anciently Coloneſus, an iſland 
on the coaſt of Brittany, and in the dioceſe of 
Vannes, in Lower Brittany, and government of this 
laſt name in France. It lies about fix leagues from 
the main-land. It is the largeſt of all the Eu- 
pean iſlands belonging to the French king, being 
between 12 and 13 leagues in circumference. It i 
a mixture of craggy rocks and fertile ſoil; but the 
inhabitants are very poor, and the only trade car- 
ried on in it is the curing of pilchards. There ae 
three harbours in the iſland, viz. Palais, Sauzon, 
and Goulford; every one of which labours under 
ſome capital defect, either in being expoſed, ſhallow, 
or dangerous in the entrance. It contains only obe 
httle city called Le Palais, three county towns, 193 
e iſland ori- 
belonged to the earl of Cornovaille: but 
was afterwards yielded to the king, who in 174 
erected it into a duchy in favour of marſhal . 
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leifle; The town of Palais takes its name from a © 


longing to the duke de Belleiſle, which 
— ” a netchbourbood ; but was afterwards 
converted into a citadel fronting the ſea, and ſtrong- 
ly fortified. Its fortifications are compoſed prin- 
— of horn works; and it is provided with two 
ary ditches, the one next the counterſcarp, and the 
other ſo contrived as to ſecure the interior fortiſi- 
cations. This citadel is divided from the largeſt 
part of the town by an inlet of the ſea, over which 
there is a bridge of communication. From the 
other part of the town, and which is moſt inhabited, 
it is only divided by its own fortifications and a 
glacis. in this ſtate was the iſland in 1761, when 


an expedition was undertaken againſt it by a Britiſh 


fleet under the command of commodore Keppel, 
having on board a conſiderable land force com- 
manded by general Hodgſon. The fleet failed from 
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Spithead on the 29th of March, and arrived before; 
Belleifle on the 7th of April. The next day it was 
reed to attempt a landing on the ſouth-eaſt part 


of the ifland, in a ſandy bay, near Lochmana point. 


Here the enemy were in poſſeſſion of a little fort; 
they had moreover entrenched themſelves on a-hill ( 


erceſſiyely ſteep, the foot of which they had ſcarped 
way. The attempt was made in three places with 
reſolution, but the Britiſh were at laft repulſed 
with the loſs of 500 men. It was not before the 25th 
of April that the weather allowed a ſecond attempt. 
This was made on a very ſtrong place, where the 
enemy were rather lefs attentive, on account of the 


excefive ſteepneſs and difficulty of climbing ap the & 


rocks. Beſides the principal attack, two 


ints { 


were made at the ſame time to diſtract the enemy, ( 


whilſt the men of war directed their fire with great 
ſucceſs on the hills. Theſe mancœuvres gave 
brigadier-general Lambert with an handful of men, 
an opportunity of climbing 

without moleſtation. This little body formed them- 


ſelyes in good order without delay, and were im- 
) lowermoſt baſon, through which the water runs, 


mediately attacked by 300 French. The Britiſh 


up a very ſteep rock 


ſucceſſirely, and in a very rain 


xs ceaſes flowing, Its water is 
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Indians called Eſquimaux, make nothing of paſſing 
ever, from an iſland on the eaſt coaſt of New-Bri- 


tain or Eſkimaux. Lat. g2, 10, N. Long. 58, 


5, W. 8 

BELLENTZ, a city of Swiſſerland, near the 
N. extremity of the lake Lugano, bordering on the 
territory of the Griſons, — ſubject to the Swiſs 
Cantons. In this place are three caſtles fortified 
in the ancient manner and has cannon ; alſo a col- 
Jegiats church, and in the ſuburbs are two convents 
and a nunnery, and a college for the inſtruction of 


youth in moral theology. It lies in a Lordſhip of 


the ſame name. Lat. 46, 10, N. Long. 9, 2g, 


E. 

BELLERICAY, only a hamlet of Eſſex, be- 
longing to the pariſh of Great Burſtead, and ſitua- 
ted on a hill: but has a conſiderable market for corn, 
&c. which is on Tueſday, and its annual fair July 
21. It lies four miles from Brentwood, and 23 
from London. J 

BELLESME. See BELEME, a town of La 
Perche, and ment of this latter name, in 
France. It lies 27 miles ſouth-eatt of Alengon. Lat. 
48, 22, N. Long. 9, KE. | 
. BEELESTAT, a fmall place belonging to the 
dioceſe of Mirepoix, in Upper Languedoc, and go- 
vernment of the latter name, in France. In its 
neighbourhood, on the river Lers, is the celebrated 
ipring Fonteſtorbe, that is, the intermitting ſpring, 

ffuing out of a cavity under the rocky mountain, 
but ceaſing in hot weather. This interruption 
happens commonly in the months of June, July, 
Auguſt and September. But when it rains much 
for ſome time, it flows for about ten or twelve days 

furmmer it never 
iſcharged into the 


Leers. The reaſon of which phænomenon is, that 


in the mountain are two reſervoirs, the one lower 


than the other, communicating together by a pro- 


however, ſuſtained this attack until the whole corps 


of brigadier-general Lambert, which had now like- 
J a fubdiivihon of the government of Lyonnoeis, in 


* France. 


wife aſcen came to their aſſiſtance, with whoſe 
help they repulſed the enemy. The landing of all 
the forces being ſoon after made good, the P 

vere driven into the town of Palais. Here the Che- 
valier de St. Croix, who commanded them, a brave 


rench 7 
"Rh a ſub- diviſion belonging to the goverument of 
u 


aud experience officer, reſolved to hold out to the 4 


laſt extremity; and it was not till the th of June 
that he capitulated, and the garriſon marc 
with the honours of war. e iſland, however, 
as reſtored to the French by the treaty concluded 
Lon 1763, Belle-ifle hes in Lat. 47. 21, N. Long. 


3 15, 


ew-Britain, in North-America, and New- 


loundhand, about ſeven leagues broad, which the 
4 27 8 f : 


Breſſe, à marſhalſea, and ſalt-granary. Its bi 
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LE-ISLE, (Straits) between the main - land 


o 
a - + - = 


) the Rhone. 


portionable canal, and ſome openings near the 
ſeem to account for the nature of this ſpring. 
BELLEVILLE, a ſmall town of jolois, - 


Here is an abbey. | | 
BELLE. in Latin Belliea, the capital of Bu- 


rgu 


and im 


ndy, in France. It is ſituated between hills 
all mountains, and about 2000 paces from 
It is the ſeat of a governor, election, 
royal bailtwic under the juriſdiction of Bourg in 

ſhop 


is a ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Beſangon, who 


ſtiles hituſelf a prince of the empire; his'dioceſe 


conſiſts of 2a 1 pariſhes, and he has an annual in- 
come of 10,000 livres. The aſſeſſinent he is rated 
at to che court of Rome is 330 florius. Beſides the 
cathedral, here is only one patiſh · church, but four 

convent 


"4 


oh vents, and an abbey, It lies on the confines of 


Savoy, 16 miles N. W. of Chamberry. . Lat. 45, 
40, N. Long. 5, 20, E. | 

Br.LLl, a town of S. Guinea, Africa, lies about 
10 leagues up the country, W. of New Calabar 
town. It is 13 by a captain; but affords 
little trade to Europeans, except in ſome few {laves. 

BELLINGHAM, in Suffolk-county, Maſſa- 
chuſets-bay, in the midway between Mendon and 
Wrentham, and 2 miles N. of Blackſtone river, 


"New England. 


BELLINGHAM, a place of Northumber'and; 
where an annual. fair is kept on Saturday after Sept. 
15. It ſuffered by a fire, Auguſt 25, 1780. 

BELLINO, (St.), a church belenging to Pole- 
ſine di Rovigo, a territory of the Venetian domi- 


- ions; famous for a reſort of Pilgrims to it. 


* BELLINZONA, a town of Italy, in the Mila- 


neſe; and one of the bailiwics which the Swiſs 


poſſeſs in that country. It is ſeated on the river 


- ſ#ſino, 5 miles above the place where it falls into 


the Lago Maggiore, and it is fortified with two 


ſtrong caſtles formerly joined together by a wall 


flanked with towers; but the Swiſs have demo- 
liſhed a part of the fortifications. E. Long. , o. 
N. Lat. 46. 8. t 


BELLUNESE, or the territory of BELLUXo, , 


a ſubdiviſion of Trevigiana, one of the provinces 


belonging to the republic ef Venice, in Upper 
Italy. It is bounded on the N. by the Cadorino, 
on the S8. by the Feltrino, on the 1 by Friuli and 


Treviſano, and on the W. by Trentino and Tirol. 


It is a ſmall territory, but mountainous, contain- 
ing great quantities of iron. On its E. ſide is a 
foreſt called Boſco da Remi di St. Marco, which is 
reckoned 16 miles long. 

- } BELLUNO, a ſmall, but pleaſant and .well- 
peopled town, alſo the capital of the laſt-mentioned 
province. It is ſituated on the river Piave, and is 
the ſee of a biſhop under Aquileia. It lies 40 miles 
N. of Padua, and the fame N. W. of Aquileia. 
Lat. 46, 20, N. Long. 12, 40, E. | | 


BELMONT, a little town belonging to Savoy 
Proper, a ſubdiviſion of the duchy bearing the for- 


mer name, in Upper Italy. 


BELMONT, a ſmall to vn belonging to Rover- | 


gue, a ſubdiviſion of Guyenne Proper, in the go- 
vernment of the former name, and of Gaſcony, in 
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France. : | p | 

- BELMONTE, a little town belonging to the 
diſtrict of Caſtello Brayco, and province of Beira, 
in Portugal. It has 1140 inhabitants, two pariſhes, 


with a diſtrict of two more. 


BELMONTE, a mountain caſtle of the Hither 


- Cifabria; in the * of Naples, in Lower 


It ſtands on the ſea. 


— | | 
| LOZERO, or BiLzjzzoRra, a province of 


Moſcory it is ſmall, and almoſt circular, and takes 


4 1 


1 

d its name from a lake called Biele-0zore, which f. 
| nifies the white lake. It is bounded on the F. þ 
Jaroſlaw, on the N. by Wologda, on the W. 1 
. Great Novogorod, and on the S. by the a0 
Tvere. Thelake in it is about x3 leagues in length 
) and 6 in breadth where were | but much — 
rower in other parts. It abounds with variety of 
\ fiſh.” The reſt of this province is ſo full of woods, 
lakes, and fens, that the ways through it are in. 
x paſſable, except in winter, when they are frozen; 
x yet ſome parts are well inhabited, and produce com 
and good paſture, This province formerly had it, 
oven princes. | 
. BELOZERO, or Oz Ro, a large, populong, 
). and very ſtrong town, belonging to the laſt-men. 
) tioned urge of the ſame name. It is ſituated 
on the Lake Ozero; and its caſtle, which is (ur. 
; rounded with the water of the lake, is reckonel 
impregnable. It contains about 500 dwellings, and 
| 18 churches, and in the caſtle are two churches, the 
archbiſhop's palace, the woywode's houſe, and n- 
8 w__ _ ” - m_— 60 miles E. of Novo 
gor eliki, an N. of Moſcow. Lat. 
N Long 39, ©, -E. © , | * 
) BELPUCH, a little town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
where is a celebrated monaſtery of Franciſcans. 

5 BELRAIN, or BEAURAIN, a borough, or 
village, 2 to the German bailiwic, a ble 
x Viſion of the duchy of Lorrain, in the government 
of the latter name and Bar, now ſubject to France. 
lt is the principal place of a lordſhips. 

Y ' BELSKOI, an inconſiderable place belonging 
to the circle and province of Irkutzk, in the Ala. 
tie part of Ruſſia, in Siberia. | 

j ELT, the Great, a famous ſtrait of Denmark, 
between the Iſland of Zeland and that of Funen, 
at the entrance of the Baltic Sea. This ſtrait is 
not ſo commodious, nor ſo much frequented, as the 
Sound. In 1658 this ſtrait was frozen over b 
hard that Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, 
marched over it with a deſign to take Copenhagen. 
) BELT, (che Leſſer), lies to the W. of the Great 
) Belt, between the Iſland of Funen and the coaſt af 
Jutland. It is one of the paſſages from the Ger- 
) man ocean to the Baltic, though not 3 miles in 
\ breadth, and very crooked, - k ve 

ö BELT ON, a place in Lincolnſhire, which ſuf 
| fered much by a fire May 26, 1976. A yearly fi 

is kept on Sept. 25. 

D BELTURBET, alittle town belonging to the 
county of Cavan. and province of Ulſter, in the 
N. of Ireland. It has a harbour for boats on the 

© river Ern; in which the Popiſh rebels, in 164) 
| drowned ſeveral of the Proteſtants. It lies 8 miles 
N. of Cavan. Lat. 54, 7, N. Long. 7, 35, W. 

k BELTZ, or B+Lz, a woywodſhip or palitivat? 
belonging to Little or Red Ruſſia, in the 

Poland, Its name in Latin is Palatinus Belcenin 
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herids three diſtricts; namely, Buſk, H 
rodia, and Hraboweic, Of the fame name in this pa- 
ltinate is a ſpacious town, with a woywod, caſtle- 
warden, ſtaroſt, provincial-court, and diet. It lies 
25 miles N. of Lemberg. Lat. 50, 5, N. Long. 


. * 

| b LVEDERA. one of the three diviſions of the 
ancient Peloponneſus (thoſe of Sacania and Brazzo 
di Maina being the two other) or preſent Morea, 
now part of the Turkiſh empire in Europe, has the 
Jonian Sea on the W. the Gulph of Patras N. Saca- 
nia, Brazzo di Maina, and the Gulph of Coron E. 
and the Mediterranean 8. Theſe three diviſions 
containing ancient Achaia Proper, Elis, Sicyonia, 
and Meflenia. The moſt remarkable towns are 
Patras, Chiarenza, Modon, Belvedera, Coron, 
Calamata, Navarino, Olympia. | 

BELVEDERA, capital of the province of its 
name, is the Elis of the ancients, and ſtands on the 
banks of the river Peneus, about 14 miles from the 


caſtle to N. .. and from Patras to S. W It 
was formerly famous for producing excellent horſes, 
being by the Greeks called Calotcopium, which is 
the ſame with its Italian naine Belvidera, from the 


ſubject to the Turks, much decayed. From hence 
are imported the raiſins we call belvideras. 
BELVEDERE, or Villa Aldobrandini, a fine 
ſeat at Freſcati, 13 miles from Rome, remarkable 
for its curious water-works, a noble caſcade, fine 
wilderneſs, and freſco paintings. 
BELVEDERE, a caftle:: or fine ſeat, with the 
title of a principality, belonging to. the houfe of 
Caraffa. It is ſituated in the Hither Calabria, a 
8 of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
t | > 


ſhire, in Scotland. 


* BELVFR, a little place of Portugueſe Eftrema- 
t is ſituated on the Tagus. | 
BEL VIS, a ſmall town of Spaniſh Eftremadura, 


with a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated between mountains. 
B LVOIR; or Bever; a fine : vale, which, 
about a mile beyond Grantham N. W. ſpreads 
itſelf into the counties of Lincoln, Leiceſter, and 
Nottingham, , - © + | | 
 BELVOIR-CASTLE.,. fo called from its beau- 
tiful ſituation on a high precipice, in Lincolnſhire, 
but on the- of Leiceſterſhire. From the hill 
ia proſpect into the ſhires of Lincoln, Notting- 
bam, Derby, and Leiceſter :- and about it are 36 


terranean treafure in lead-mines and coal-pits. 

- BELVOIR, . a pleaſant ſeat in the county of 

2 and province of Ulſter, in the N. of lre- 
— 7 enn laid out in gardens ; the 
or w le f which 

r over the Legan river, which 


* 


coaſt of the Ionian ſea to the t. 12 trom Tornele - 


pleaſantneſs of its ſituation ; but it is now, being 


*. | 
BELVENIE, or Baveny, a diſtrict of Bamf- * 


manors * to it, that contain immenſe ſub- 


. 
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is navigable to it. And but a little way from Belyoir - 
is a very neat church. | 

BELUNUM, a town of Rhetia, above Feltria, 
in the territory of the Veneti; now Belluno capi- 
tal of the Belluneſe in the territory of Venice. 

BELUS, a ſmall river of Galilee, at the diſtance 
of two ſtadia from Ptolemais, running from the 
foot of Mount Carmel out of the lake Cendevia, 
Near this place, according to Joſephus, was a round 
hollow or valley, where was a kind of ſand fit for 
making glaſs; which, though exported in great 
— was found to be inexhauſtible. Strabo 

ays, the whole of the coaſt from Tyre to Ptole- 
mais has a ſand fit for making glaſs; but that the 
ſand of the rivulet Belus and its neighbourhood is 
a better ſort; and here, according to Pliny, the 
making of glaſs was firſt diſcovered.” | . 

BELZIG, a town, under mediate vaſſalage in 
Saxony, with a feat and voice at the provincial ' 
diets, Here is a citadel and ſuperintendancy ; and 
in 1750 it ſuffered greatly by fire. 

BEMBCLC aA, a province of the kingdom of An- 
gola in Africa. It. is divided into Higher and Low- 
er; and extends on one ſide along the ſea, and on 
the other divides Angola from the foreign ſtates on 
the ſouth. Ihe country is large, populous, and 
abounding with cartle; with the fat of which the 
inhabitants anoint their heads and bodies, and clothe 
themſelves with their hides coarſely dieſſed. Ihey 
are addicted to the ſame idolatrous tuperſtitions 
with the reſt of the natives, but ſpeak a quite dif- 
ferent language, The province is watered by a 
river called Lutano, or San Franciſco, , which 
abounds with crocodiles, ſea-horſes, and monſtrous 
ſexpents, that do. 2 great deal of miſchief. _ 

BEMIS | ER, va market-town of DrTſerſhire, 12 
miles N. W. of Dorcheſter, and 120 W. of Lon- 
don. Its two prebends, Bemitta Prima and Remiſta 
Secunda, are in the gift of the biſhop of Saliſbury. 
Lat. 50, 45, N. Long. 2. 50, W. 5 

in Afra, which 


- BEMPEKR, a chain of mountains, 
divides India from Tartary. 

BEMPOSTA, alittle place belonging to Miranda 
diſtrict, and province of Traz los Montes, in Por- 
tugal. In it is one pariſh, containing 400 ſouls. 
To its diſtri&t belong four pariſhes. ' Of the ſame 
name is another ſmall place, in the diſtri of Caſe 
tello-Branco, belonging to the province of Beira, 
in the ſame kingdom. | { 

BEM-VIVER, a diſtrict of Porto, belonging to 
Entre Douro e Minho, a province of Portugal. It 
contains 16 pariſhes. 1 ; 

BENATCK, or BenaTxy, a ſmall town and 
citadel on the river Iſer, in the Circle of Bunzlau, 
It belongs to the count of Klenau, and was the 
reſidence of the celebrated Tycho Brahe. 


BENAVARRI, or BENUUABEI, 2 valley be- 


longing to the earldom of Ribagorza, among the -- 
BY PFP᷑yrennces, 
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Pyrennees, and province of Aragon, in Spain. Of 


the ſame name is a little town, che principal of all 


the reſt, where is plenty of proviſions, 2b iniles N. 


of = in Catalonia. Lat. 42, 5, N. Long. 
rer var | 

BENAVENTO, a town belonging to the audi- 
ence of Aviz, and province of Alentejo, in Portu- 
— It contains upwards of 2100 inhabitants, and 


as 3 diſtrict of two pariſhes. Another town of 


the ſame name belongs to Leon, in Spain. It lies 


on the river Elſa, 40 miles fouth of the city of 


a 


Lat. 42, 10, N. Long. 6, 6, WM. 


„ BENAVILLA, a mean place belonging to the 
entejo, in 


audience of Aviz, and province of 


Portugal. , > | 
- BENBECULA, one of the weſtern iſlands of 
Scotland, two miles north of South-Uiſt, and be- 
teen it and North-Uiſt. It is parted from both 
by ſandy channels, which at ebb are not above knee- 
deep, but navigable by boats at time of flood. To 
the eaſt of theſe channels lie ſeveral iſlands, 9 
rous to ſea - ſaring people. Benbecula is three miles 


from north to ſouth, and the ſame, from eaſt to ( 


weſt, and about ten miles in circuit, On its eaſt ſide 


is a harbour or bay for ſmall veſſels that ſometimes | 


catch herrings. Here are ſeveral freſh-water loughs 
or lakes, well ſtocked with fiſh and fowl; and the 
ruins of ancient forts or caſtles. The eaſt fide is all 
. arable land, though a thin and ſandy ſail, On the 
welt fide they take abundance of ſalmon. Here are 
many little chapels, and in the Romiſh times they 
had a nunnery in this iſland. The inhabitants are 
- Papifts, and moſtly Macdonalds, the proprietor be- 
ag of that name, "IF * . N 
| BENCOOLEN, a town and fort belonging to 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, on the ſouth-weſt 


quarters, after 


* — = On 


coaſt of the ifland of Sumatra, in Aſia : whence * 
large quantities of pepper, the produce of Rag | 


bouring country, are imported into Europe. 
_ firſt fort the Engliſh built here in 1690, about five 
= after their firſt ſettlement, they called York- 
Fort, where is a convenient river on its north-weſt 
kde, for bringing the pepper; only there is a dan- 


1 by Rat- iſland and the land- point of Sillebar, 
is inconvenient, ſhips in it being violently toſſed 
during the fouth-weſt monſoons. This place, al- 


ry from thence; particularly in the laſt- mention 
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year, before the fort was quite finiſhed, they ſet fre 
to it and the town, maſſacred a great part of the 
garriſon, the governor and the remainder embarkin 
for Batavia, and leaving every thing behind then. 
But in a year after matters being accommodated, 
the Engliſh factory were permitted to return and 
carry on their t as before. About a quarter of 
a mile from the ſea ſtands an Indian village, who: 
houſes are ſmall and low, and built on poſts. The 
country about Bencoolen is mountainous and w 


and the air unwholeſome, the mountains being con- 


tinually covered with thick heavy clouds that pro- 
duce. lightning, thunder and rain, There is no 
beef to be had, except that of buffaloes, which 1; 
not very palatable; and indeed proviſions of al 
kinds, except fruit, are pretty ſcarce. The pepper 
brought hither comes from the territories of two 
Rajahs; the one reſiding at Single-demond, at the 


bottom of a bay 10 or 12 miles to the north; and 


the other at Buſar, 10 miles to the eaſt, but 
have houſes here. The Engliſh pay them half: 
dollar cuſtom for every. 560; pounds of pepper, 2 
they do for every ſuch quantity to the owner ten 
Spaniſh: dollars, weighing each ſeventeen penny- 
weights and twelve grains. The natives of Ben- 
coolen build their houſes on bamboo-pillars; the 
Chineſe, Portugueſe, and Engliſh having ſeparate 
manner of their reſpective coun- 
tries; the laſt of theſe builfing them with timber, 
not for want of brick or , but by reaſon of the 
frequent earthquakes which happen here. Bencoo- 
len lies in Lat. 44 5, S. Long, 101, 5, E. 
BENDER, a name given it by the Turks 
which ſignifies a'paſs. It is a town of Heſſaribi 
or Budjack Tartary,-in E Turky, delivered 
up to them by a prince of Moldavia; and is 1 
Turkiſh fortreſs: or frontier, upon the Neitter, and 
formerly called Tigine. Its commandant is a baſha. 
To Bender Charles XII. of Sweden retreated, after 


his defeat at Pultowa, by the Ruſſians, in 1799; 


. =o two miles in circuit, is known at ſea by a $ 


igh lender mountain which riſes. in the country 
20 miles beyond it, called the Sugar 
towb being unbealthy, as ſtanding on a ſtinking 


loaf, The ( 


morafs, in 1719 the company built a fort three 
miles farther, - on an eminence ; a more ſalubri- 5 


ous. and defenſible ſpot, and called it Fort Marlbo- 


Through the ignorant pride and indiſere- 


ly ſent thither, the 


tion of the — 
 vatives have been ſo provoked, that ſeveral attempts — or BENDER«REGH, . 
| have been made by them to drive the Evglith Eacto- J dy-port, a.fmall town of the laſt-mentioned Pry 


. 


and here he was ſubſiſted feveral years by the 
Turks, till; refuſing to quit their territories, they 


rous-bar at the month of the river. The road attacked him; and then being taken piles, 


was removed to the neighbourhood of Adri 
where he continued another year, till he returned 
to his own dominions, It lies 100 north-weſt of 
Bielgorod, and above 300 miles north of Conſtar- 
tinople. Lat. 40, 40. N. Long. 29, o, E. 

BENDER-BAKEL, is a ſea- port town in 
ſame province, &c. as the foregoing. 


 - BENDERDELEM,: or BANDAR-DILLOV, | 


town of Farſiſtan, one of the provinces of P 4 


in Aſia, it is lacey on the ſea- coaſt, v 
ha, it is a large plac — 


wide plains in its neig „ wh 
phavy of wheat and barley, beſides good 4 


. 
* * 


e 
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n the Perfic gulph, where it runs into 
* and ding channel, but not 
deep. Moſt of the houſes and the walls round them 
we made of mats; though ſome are of bricks baked 
in the fun.” Moſt of its inhabitants are Arabs, who 
all ſpeak Arabic and Perſian. The foil around it is 
ſandy, and the water they drink is fetched from a 
well a good way off, Here a great deal of corn 
from the adjacent valleys, is ſhipped for Bahara and 

Bafora, whenee they have their dates, | 
BENDERMASSEN, a town of the iſland of 
Borneo in Aſia, and capital of a kingdom of the 


E Long 113, 50. S. Lat. 2, 40. 

BE DOR , a borough ſeated at the conflux of 
the Sayn with the Rhine, in the county of Sayn, 
inhabited both” by "Catholics and Eutherans, who 


the town was held in common with Sayn-Hachen- 


"Fans, a ſtrong place in a diſtrict belonging to 
the city of Mondovi, and principality of Piemont, 
in Upper Italy. 
BENEDETTI, à villa near the Potta di S. Pan- 
treatio at Rome; the walls of which, both infide 


tences, directed —_ the fair ſex. 

BENEDITTO, 
of the Mantuan, in Upper Italy, on the ſouth fide 
of the Po, where is a Benedictine e inferior to 
ho monaſtery in Italy for riches and ſplendour. 

BENE-IAAK AN (mentioned Numb. xxxiii. 31, 
$2) an encampment of the Iſraelites between Mo- 
eroth and Hor-hagiogad ; which name ſignifies the 
Children of Jaakan. The word Beeroth (men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy x, 6. but not in Numbers) 
denotes the particulat place among the children of 
Jankan where they eneamped. IT 
rendered in all the old verſions as well as ours as a 
propet name; but it may be taken CO to 
denote Wells; and ſo imports that the Iſraelites 


jakan: and this is the more probable, if we con- 
der of what value Wells or water wete in thoſe 
defart places oh LIE 
of the Univerſity of Oxford. At this place is alf6 
an antupl fair on May 15, for horſes and cattle. 
BENESCHAVU, an town in the Prufhan 
pat of Troppau, belonging to barvti Zuana, and 
_— a filver mine in irs neigbhourhood. 
BENESSOW, à town belonging the count of 
You in the Circle of Kaurzim, holding fairs. 
B ESSOW, Bewsen, or PANzEx, à ſmall 
town Ce to the counts of Clary and Thu 
n the Cirele of Leutmaritz, and in which the be 
Paper in all Bohemia is made. 
BENESOEUF, a town of Egypt, ſeed on the 
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ſame name. It has à good harbour; and ſtands in 


have the free exerciſe of their religion. Till 1944 


and out, are coveted with proverbs and moral ſen- 


or BexprtTo, (St.) a town 


word is indeed 
by the Wells belonging to the children of 


BENENDEN, a vicrage of Kent; in the gift 


 %, Joe 
weſtern ſhote of the Nile, and remarkable for its 
hemp and flax. E. Long. 31, ©: N. Lat. 29, 


10. 

BENEVENTE, a town of the province of Leon 
in Spain, ſeated on the river Eſla, in W. Long. 5, 
5. N. Lat. 42, 4. | 

BENEVENT, or Bx»revenTo, a duchy in wor | 
Further Principate, belonging to the kingdom 
Naples, in Lower Italy, erected in 571 by the 
Longobardi, in favour of their country man Soto, 
and was at that time more conſiderable than the 
duchies of Spoleto and Friuli, reaching farther 
north than the kingdom of Naples. It was with⸗ 
out interruption ſubject to the Frank and German 
emperors and kings, but moſtly with dukes and 
regents of its own, till the year 1053, when the 
emperor Henry III. furnamed the Black, gave it 
up to Pope, Leo IX. under certain limitations. 
Its capital of the fame name is ſituated at the con- 
fluence of the tivers Sabato and Calore, here form- 
ing the Volturno, in a fruitful country. It is forti- 
fed, and the ſee of an archbiffiop. It was ancient- 


ly called Maleventum; but upon the Romans ſend- 


ng 2 colony thither, it was called Beneventum. 
duchy and town are ſtill fubject to the Pope. 
In the year 1688 it was almoſt deſtroyed by an 
Ras; when the archbiſhop (afterwards Pope 
Benedict XIII.) was dug alive out of the rains, 
havi ptovidentially preſeryed by an incur- 
vated beam which fell over him, and fo kept off 
the ruins from cruſſiing him to death. Upon his 

motion to the papal chair, he rebuilt the city, 
t lies 34 miles north-eaſt of Naples, and 130 Ka 
N Rome. Lat. 41, 15, N. Long. 15, 
ENEV FN TUM. a town of the Samnites, 
formerly called Maleventum from the unwholeſom- 
nefs of the wind, and under that appellation it is 
mentioned by Livy; but after a Roman colony was 
led thither in the 485th year of the city, it came to 
haye the name of baer enn, as a more auſpici- 
ous title. ' It is mentioned by Horace as an an- 
cient city, {aid to have been built by Diomedes be- 
fore the Trojan war. Now Betjevento, * , 


- BENFIELD, a little town belonging to a baili- 


wic of the fame name, in Lower Alſacè, and go- 
vernment of the latter name, now ſubject to France. 


It is ſituated on the Ill, and was once a fortified 
| plate, 15/ miles ſouth of Straſburgh. Lat. 48, 25, 


12 SEN LEE. 


18 FRIES. 
a large village, in the marſh-lands 


| of Eſſex. At South Benfleet a fair is kept annually 
on the 24th of Auguſt, tor toys. 


BENGAL, a vaſt country of Aſia, bounded by 


? the” kingdom of Aha and Artacan on the,ealt; 


Ran be 


| tigin to the Great Mogi 
on the weſt; by frightful rocks on the north; an 
by the ſea on the ſouth. It extends on both fides 


* 


* 
* 
” 
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dee which riſes-from different fources in 


Thibet; and, after ſeveral windings through Cau- 
- aſus, penetrates into India, acroſs the mountains 
on its frontier;, This river, after having forined 


in its courſe a great number of large, fertile, and $. 


well peopled iflands, diſcharges itfelt into the fea, 
by ſeveral mouths, of which only two are known 
and frequented. \.- 72% "Brite 
Towards the ſource of this river, was formerly 
-- acity called Pallibothra. Its antiquity was ſo great, 
that Diedorus Siculus makes no ſcruple of aſſuring 
us, that it was built by that Hercules to whom the 


Greeks aſcribed all the great and ſurpriſing actions 


which had been performed in the world. In Pliny's 


time its opulence was celebrated through the whole 


nuniverſe z. and it was- looked upon as the general 
mart for the people i 
ver that waſhed its walls. | 
The hiſtory of the revolutions that have 
ed in” Bengal is intermixed with ſo many 
that it does not deſerve our attention. 
diſcover is that the extent of this empire has been 
Tometimes greater, and ſometimes leſs; that it has 
had fortunate and unfortunate periods; and that it 
bas alternately been formed into one ſingle kingdom, 
or divided into ſeveral independent ſtates. It was 
under the dominion of one maſter, when a more 
powerful tyrant; Akbar, grandfather of Aurenzebe, 
undertook the conqueſt of it; which was begun in 


bles 


1590, and completed in-1595. Since this zra Ben- 


Fal has always acknowledged the Mogul for its 
overeign. At firſt, the governor to whom the ad- 


- 


_ Rajak-Mahul, but afterwards removed it to Dacca. 
+ LEvyer ſince the year 1718, it has been fixed at Mux- 
adayad, a. large inland town two leagues: diſtant 
from Caſſimbuzar. There are ſeveral nabobs and 
11 ſubordinate to this viceroy, who is called 
ubab. 


Ibis important poſt was occupied for a long time 


by the ſons of the Great Mogul, but they ſo fre- 
3 miſemployed the forces and treaſure at their 
iſpoſal, to raiſe 4 
was thought proper to commit that province to men 
who had leſs influence, and were more dependent. 
True it is, the new governors gave no alarm to the 
court of Delhi; but they were far from being punc- 
tual in remitting the tribute they collected to the 
royal treaſury. Theſe abuſes gained farther ground 
after the expedition of Kouli Kan; and matters 
were carried fo far, that the emperor, who was un- 
able to pay the Marattas what he owed them, au- 
thoriſed them, in 1740, to eollect it in Bengal them- 
-. ſelves, _ Theſe banditti, to the number of 200,000, 
divided themſelves into three armies, Tayaged this 
nine country 
ve i till they had extorted immenſe 


4 F. 


biting both ſides of the ri- 


All we can 


miniſtration of it was intruſted, held his court at 


ſturbances in the empire, that it / 
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) river that falls into the Ganges, deſerves to be bet 


for ten years together, and did not . 


' year. So conſiderable a ſum was not conveyed 


no revenues but ſuch as they chooſe to allow him, 


- ſituated upon a navigable river, ſerves it for a port 


' correſpondence with the country of Aſham. 
# kingdom, which is thought 


gun-powder has been diſcovered there, and that it 


3 


0 | 
| E 
During all theſe commotions;” defpotic govery. 
ment, which unhappily prevails. all over India, 
maintained its influence in Bengal; the ſmall diſtrid 
of Biſſenpour excepted, which had preſerved, and 
ſtill continues to preſerve, its independence, See 
* 8 
hough the reſt of Bengal is far from enjoying 
the ſame happineſs, it is nevertheleſs the richet; 
and moſt populous province in the whole empire, 
Beſides its own conſumption, which is neceſſarily 
conſiderable, its exports are immenſe. One part 
of its merchandiſe is carried into the inland coun. - 
try. Thibet takes off a quantity of its cottons, 
beſides ſome iron, and cloths of European manu. 
facture. The inhabitants of thoſe mountains fetch 
them from Patna themſelves, and give muſk and 
rhubarb in — But the trade of Ihibet is 
nothing in 3 on of that which Bengal carries 
on with Agra, Delhi, and the provinces adjacent 
to thoſe ſuperb capitals, in ſalt, ſugar, opium, filk, 
filk-ſtuffs, and an infinite quantity of cottons, and 
particularly muſlins. Thele articles, taken toge- 
ther, amounted formerly to more than 1,7 50,0001, 


to the banks of the Ganges; but it was the meant 
of retaining, one nearly equal, which muſt have 
iſſued from thence to pay the duties, or for other 
purpoſes. ,- Since the viceroys of the mogul have 
made themſelves nearly independent, and end hin 


the luxury of the court is greatly abated, and the 
trade we have been ſpeaking of is no longer fo couli- 
8 | N te 
Ihe maritime trade of Bengal, managed by 
natives of the country, has not ſuffered the ſame 
diminution, nor was it ever ſo extenſive as the 
other. It may be divided into, two branches, of 
which Catek is in poſſeſſion of the greater part. 
Catek is a diſtrict of ſome extent, little below 
the moſt weſtern mouth of the Ganges. Balaſor, 


The navigation to the Maldives, which the Engliſk 
and French have been obliged to abandon on account 
of the climate, is carried on entirely from this 
Here they load their veſſels with rice, coarſe cot. 
tons, and ſome ſilk · ſtuffs, for theſe iſlands; 

receive cowries in exchange, which are uſed | 
money in and are fold to the Europeans 
| inhabitants of Catek, and. ſome other pe- 
ple of the Lower Ganges, maintain a conſidera) 


to have formerly 
a part of Bengal, and is only divided from it 3 
ter known, if what is. aſſerted. here be true, © 
was communicated from Aſham to Pegu, and 2 
* "A 4 10 | | . 
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to China. Its gold, filver, iron, and lead 
mines, would have added to its fame, if they had 


rly worked. In the midſt of theſe riches, 
5 — bf very little ſervice to this kingdom, 


- alt was an article of which, the inhabitants were 


ſo much in want, that they were reduced to the 
expedient of procuring it from a decoction of cer- 


tain plants. | WH 
ln the beginning of the preſent century, ſome 
Bramins of Bengal carried. their ſuperſtitions to 


Aſham, where the people were ſo happy as to be 
guided ſolely by the dictates of natural religion. 
The prieſts. perſuaded them, that it would be more 
le to Brama if they ſubſtituted the pure and 
wholeſome ſalt of the ſea to that which they uſed. 
The ſovereign conſented to this, on condition that 
the excluſive trade ſhould be in his hands; that it 
ſhould only be brought by the people of Bengal; 
and that the boats laden with it ſhould ſtop at the 
frontiers of his dominions. Thus have all theſe 
falſe religions been introduced by the influence and 
for the advantage of the prieſts who teach, and of 
the kings who admit, them. Since this arrange» 
ment has taken place, 40 veſſels from 500 to 600 
tons burden each are annually. ſent from the Gan- 
ges to Aſham laden with faſt, which yields 200 
per cent. profit. They receive in payment a ſmall 
quantity of gold and ſilver, ivory, muſk, eagle, 
wood, gumslac, and a large quantity of ſilk. Ex- 
ing theſe two branches of maritime trade, 
hich for particular reaſons, have been confined 
to the natives of the country, all the reſt of the 
veſſels ſent from the Ganges to the different ſea- 


ports of India belong to the Europeans, and are 


built at Pegu. 
A ſtill more confiderable branch of commerce, 
which the Europeans at Bengal on with the 


rell of India, is that of opium. Patna, ſituated on 
the Upper Ganges, is the moſt celebrated place in 


the world for the cultivation of opium. The fields 
Beſides what is carried into 


yr we with it. 
the parts, there are annually or 4000 
cheſts exported, each weighing 500 — It 
ſells upon the ſpot at the rate of between 24 and 
251 acheſt on an average. This opium is not pu- 
riked like that of Syria and Perſia, which we make 
uſe of in Europe; it is only a paſte that has under- 
gene no preparation, and has not a tenth part of 
the virtue of purified opium. 

The Dutch ſend rice and f 
ments to the coaſt of Coromandel, for which they 
re paid in ſpecie, unleſs they have the good for- 
tune to meet with ſome: foreign merchandiſe at a 


ap rae, They ſend out one or two veſſels laden 


6 rice; cottons, and filk : the rice is ſold in 
* the cottons at Malabar, and the ſilk at 
| trat; — whener they bring back cotton, which 


Vox. I. -No, 22% 


employed in the coarſer manufactures of 


; 


0 


of the Ganges. Their riches have long 


allowed to indemnify themſelves by opprefli 


. preſerved in the center of 
- midſt of revolutions, appears incredible. It is not 
poſſible te conceive how ſuch a ſtructure could be 
raiſed, much leſs how it could be ſupported for ſo 
long a time. 


A | 
Bengal. Two or three ſhips laden with rice, gum- 


lac, and cotton ſtuffs, are tent to Baſſora; and re- 
turn with dried fruits, roſe-water, and a quantity 


of gold. The rich merchandiſe carried to Arabia 
is paid for entirely in gold and ſilver; The trade of 
the Ganges with the other ſea- ports of India brings 
1,225,000]. annually into Bengal. Though this 
trade pafſes through the hands of the Europeans, 


and is carried on under their protection. it is not 


entirely on their own account. The Moguls, indeed, 


| who are uſually ſatisfied with the places they hold 


under the government, have ſeldom any concern in 
theſe expeditions ; but the Armenians, who, ſince 
the fevolutions in Perſia, are ſettled upon the banks 
of the Ganges, to which they formerly only made 
2 readily throw their capitals into this trade. 
The Indians employ ſtill larger ſums in it. The 


- impoſhbility of enjoying their fortunes under an 


opprefhve government does not deter the natives of 
this country from labouring inceſſantly to increaſe 
them. As they. would run too great a riſque by 
engaging openly in trade, they are obliged to have 
recourſe to clandeſtine methods. As foon as an 
European arrives, the Gentoos, who know man- 
kind better than is commonly ſuppoſed, ſtudy his 
character; and, if they find him fru active, 
and well informed, offer to act as his brokers and 
caſhiers, and lend or procure him money upon bot- 
tomry, or at intereſt, - This intereſt, which is 
uſually 9 per cent. at leaſt, is higher when he is 


under a neceſſity of borrowing of the Cheyks. 
Theſe Cheyks are a powerful family of Indians; 
who have, time immemorial, inhabited the banks 


pro- 
cured them the management of the bank belonging 
to the court, the farming of the public revenue, 


and the direction of the money, which they coin 


afreſh every year in order to receive annuall 


the benefit ariſing from the mint. By uniting 


many advantages, they are enabled to lend the 
government 1, 50,00 l. 2,625,000]. or even 


4.375, 00l. at a time. When the government 


Fact it impoſſible to refund the money, they _ 
people. That fo prodigious a capital ſhould be 
of tyranny, and in the 


To explain the myſtery, it muſt be 
ed, that this family has always maintained a 


ſuperior influence at the court of Delhi that the - 
nabobs and rajahs in Bengal are dependent upon it, 
that thoſe who are about the perſom of the fubah. 
have conſtant 


been its creatures; and that the - 


ſubak himſelf has been maintained or dethroned by 

the intrigues of this Jo this we may add. that 

the differerit branches of it, and the wealth belong - 
ze 5 mg 


half higher, lies C 
longing to the French, At the diſtante of a mile 
from ; 18 Chinſura, bettes known by 9 
* the lame of Dongli being near-the ſuburbs of that O in this part oi Aſia, The governors of all me 
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than were neceſſary to enable them to purſue their 


revenge to the utmoſt. The Europeans who fre- 


quent the Ganges have not been ſufnciently alarmed 
at this deſpotiſm, which ought to have prevented 
them from ſubmitting to a dependence upon the 
Cheyks. They have fallen into the ſnare, by bor- 
rowing conſiderable ſums of theſe avaritious finan- 


ciers, apparently at 9, but in reality at 13 per cent-, 


if we take into the account the difference between 


the money that is lent them, and that in which 


they are obliged to make their payments. The 
engagements entered into by the French and Dutch 
Companies have been kept within ſome bounds ; 


- buy thoſe of the Engliſh Company have been unli- 

mited. In 1755 they were indebted to the Cheyks 
About 1,22 5., % 0 lll. 

Such is the conduct of this conſiderable ſet of 
men, who are ſole managers of the European trade 


at Bengal. The Portugueſe, who firſt frequented 


this rich country, had the wiſdom to eſtabliſn 


themſelves at Chatigan, a port ſituated upon the 


- frontier of Arracan, not far from the moſt eaſtern. 
branch of the Ganges. The Dutch, who, without 


incurring the reſeatment-of an enemy at that time 
ſo formidable,” were deſirous of ſharing in their 

fortune, were engaged in ſearching for a port 
which, without obſtructing their plan, would ex- 


poſe them the leaſt to hoſtilities. In 1603 their 


attention was directed to Balaſore; and all the 
companies, rather through imitation than in conſe- 
GRE of any well coricerted ſchemes, followed 
their example. - Experience taught them the pro- 
priety of fixing as near as poſſibl 
from whence they had their merchandiſe; and they 
ſailed up that branch of the Ganges which, ſepa- 


rating itſelf from the main river at Mourcha above 
, Caffimbuzar, falls into the ſea near Balaſore under 


the name of the river Hugbly. The government 
of the country permitted them to erect warehouſes 
here ver there were plenty of manufactures, and 


to fortify themſelves upon this river. | 


The town that is met with in paſſing 


up the 
ri ver is- Calcutta, the principal ſettlement of the 


TONS Company. See-CarcurTa.' 
1 n 
founded by the 


OY 


ing to them, being diſperſed, it has never; been poſ? 
— 44 — above one half of the family at a 1 | 
. | which would ſtill have left them more reſources 


has no other employment than that of ſupplying 
. the Moors and the Dutch with miſtreſs” wn 
exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſt, 


e to the markets 


in 27 56, in order to ſupply 
the place of an ancient ſettlement here they could 
not maintain their ground. This ne eſtahliſhment 
has not yet acquired any importance, and there is 
all the Oe le to believe that it will 
derable. . Two leagues and an 

à ſettlement be- 


* 
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| anciently renowned city. The Dutch have 10 


other poſſethons there, but merely their fort; che 


territory round it depending on the government of 


the country, which hath frequently made it fee} i 
power by its extortions. Another inconvenience 
attending this ſettlement is a ſand-bank that pre. 


, vents ſhips from coming up to it: they proc | 
| farther than Tulta, which is 20 mike — 


cutta; and this of courſe occaſions an additional 


expence to the government. 


The Portugueſe had formerly made Bandel, which 


is 80 leagues from the mouth of the Gan es, and 
a a quarter of a league above the Hughly, the prin. 
cipal feat: of their commerce. Their flag is ſtil 
diſplayed, and there are a few unhappy wretehez 


remaining thete, who have forgotten their count 
after having been forgotten by it. This faQory 


he 


um- lac, nicaragua wood, pepper, cowries, and 


ö ome other articles of leſs importance brought thi- 
ther from other places. Thoſe that are the imme- 


diate produce of the country are borax, ſalt- pete, 


0 ſilk-ſtuffs, muſlins, and ſeveral different forts of 
cattons. s ö | 


It would be a tedious and uſeleſs taſk to enume- 


rate all the places where ticken, and cottons, ft 


for table linen or intended to be worn, plain, 
painted, or printed, are manufactured. It will be 
ſuthcient to refer to Daca, which may be looked 
upon as the general 


The ſum total of the purchaſes made in Bengal 


by the European nations -amounted, a few year 
ago, to no more than 870, 00 l. One third of this 


ſum was paid in iron, lead, copper, woollens, and 
Dutch ſpices: the remainder was diſcharged in 
money. Since the Engliſh have made themſelves 
maſters of this rich country, its exports have been 


© increaſed, and its imports diminiſhed, becauſe the 


conquerors have carried away a greater quantity of 
merchandiſe, and pay for it out 4 the revenues they 


receive from the country. . There is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this revolution in the trade of Bengal 
has not arrived at its criſis, and that ſooner or later 
WC it. will be attended with more important 
"quences and effects. | 


The conqueſt of Bengal by the Britiſh; which 
we are now to relate, is — ſcarce leis remarks 


ble for its ſplendour and importance than for the 


peculiarity of the circumſtances that gave it birth 


_ circuniſtances which, far from; promiſing. to open 


ſuch a field of glory and power, ſeemed to threaten 
them with the moſt fatal reverſe of fortune. 
A pernicious cuſtom had for ſome time prevailed 


„ 


| mart of Bengal, where the | 
. greateſt variety of fineſt cottons are to be met with, 
and in the greateſt abundance. . See Daca. 
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ſettletnents- took upon them to grant an 
aſylum to ſach of the natives of the country as 
were afraid of oppreſſion. or puniſhment. As they 
received very conſiderable ſums in return for their 
protection, the overlooked the danger to which 
the intereſts of their principals were expoſed by 
this proceeding. One of the chief officers of Ben- 
|, who was appriſed of this retource, took re:uge 


among the Engliſh at Calcutta, to avoid the pu- 
He was taken 


niſument due to his treachery, Þ 1s. 
under their protection. The ſubah, juſtly irritated, 
put himſelf at the head of his army, attacked the 
place, and took it. He ꝑut the gartiſon into a cloſe 
dungeon, where they were ſuffocated in the ſpace 
of 12 hours. Three and twenty of them only 
remained alive. Theſe wretched people offered large 
ſums to the keeper of their priſon, to prevail upon 
him to get their deplorable ſituation repreſented to 
the prince, Their cries and lamentations were tut- 
ficient informations to the people, who were touched 
with compaſſion ; but no one would venture to 
addreſs the defpotic monarch upon. the - ſubject. 
The expiring Engliſh were told that he was aſleep, 
and there was not, perhaps, a ſingle perſon in 


Bengal who thought that the tyrant's flumbers 


ſhould be interrupted-for one moment, even to pre- 
ſerye the lives of 1 50 unfortunate men. 

Admiral Watſon, who was juſt arrived in India 
with his ſquadron, and. colonel Clive who had fo 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of the 
Carnatic, did not delay to avenge the cauſe of their 
country. They got together the Engliſh who had 
been diſperſed, and were flying from place to place; 
they went up the Ganges in the month of December 
1756, retook Calcutta, made themſelves maſters of 
ſeveral other places, and gained a complete victory 
over the ſubag. | 

Such a rapid and extenſive ſucceſs becomes in a 
manner inconceivable, when we conſider that -it 
was only with a body of oo men that the Britiſh 
were to ſtand aſl the whole force of Bengal. 
But if their ſuperiority was partly owing to their 
better diſcipline, and to other evident advantages 
that the Europeans have in battle over the Indian 
powers ; the amhition of eaſtern chiefs, the avarice 
of their miniſters, and the nature of a government 
whole only ſprings are fear and preſent intereſt, 
were of ſtil} more effectual ſervice to them: they 
had experience enough 'to take advantage of the 


concurrence of theſe ſeveral circumſtances in their 


rſt as well as in every ſucceeding enterprize. The 
ſudah was deteſted by all his own people, as tyrants 


benerally are; the principal officers ſold their intereſt ' 


amy, the greateſt part of which refuſed to engage; 
2 be hitnfelf fell into the hands of his enemies, 
0 gaaled him to be ſtrangled in . 


L * * 


to the hepa he was betrayed at the head of his 
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\ threatened them all equally 


with their ſucceſſes, they did not wait to be at- 
| tacked : they ſet out di 
ſo formidable a lea 


Part of the campai 


engage. 


- dence, they were content to Jevy 


k * 
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They diſpoſed of the ſubah hip in favour of Jaf⸗ 
fier Ally Khan, the ring- leader of the conſpiracy; 
who ceded to the Company ſome provinces, with a 
grant of every privilege, exemption, and favour, 
to which they could have any pretenſion. But ſoon 
growing weary of the yoke he had brought upon 
himſelf, he was ſecretly looking out for means to 
get rid of it. His deſigns wete diſcovered, and he 
was confined in the center of his own capital. 
Coſſim Ally Khan, his nephew, was proclai ned 
in his ſtead, He had purchaſed that uſurpation 
with an immenſe ſum ob money. But he did not- 
enjoy it Jong. Impatient of the yoke, as his pre- 
deceſſor had been, he gave fome tokens of his diſ- 
poſition, and refuſed to ſubmit to the laws the 
Company impoſed upon him. Upon this the wat” 
broke out again. The fame Jafher Ally Khan,. 
whom the Engliſh kept in confinement, was again 
proclaimed ſubah of Bengal. They marched againſt 


. Cofhm Ally Khan. His general officers were cor- 


rupted : he was betrayed, and entirely defeated: 
too happy, that, whilſt he loft his dignity; he ſtill 
preſerved the immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed, - 

Notwithſtanding this revolution, Coffim Ally 


did not drop, his hopes of vengeance, Full of re- 


ſent ment, and loaded with treaſure, he ſet out for” 
the nabob of Bennares, chief 'vizier in the mogul's 
empire, He and all the neighbouring princes re- 
united in oppoſition to the common enemy, Who 
But now the conteſt ' 
lay no longer between them and a handful of Kuro- 


peans juſt arrived from the "coaſt of Coromandel; 


they were to engage with the whole ſtrength of [ 
gal, of which the Britiſh were ' maſters. _ El — | 


ly, and made head agaih{t” 
; marching on with 
confidence which Clive could inſpire, a leader whoſe ' 
name ſeemed to have become the pledge of conqueſt. 
However, Clive did not care to hazard any thing” 
was ſpent in 


but in time the treaſures which the 


new conqueſts... The heads of the Indian army 
were corrupted; and when the nabob of Rennares 
was defirous of coming to action he was obliged. 
to fly with his men without ever being able to 
By this 1 the country of Bennares fell into 
the hands of the Britiſh : and it ſeemed as if nothing 
could hinder them from annexing this ſovereignty to 
that of Bengal: but, either from moderation, or pru- 
000,0001. 


contribution: and they otfered-peace to the nad: 


on conditions which would render him incapable of 


doing them any hurt ;« but ſuch as they were, he 
moſt readily agreed to them, that he might 8 
: 2 


* 


— 


ociationsz . - 
liſh had' 
A already drawn from Bengal, ſerved to'enfure them” | 


7 
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_ . the 


of theſe calamities, Coſſim Ally fill found means 


' » to preſerve part of his treaſures, and retired to the 


* 


7 promiſes. they had made. They gave the mogul to 3 
* theſe Europeans and 25,000 ſipahis are diſperſed 


# 


Chey ks, a people ſituated in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, trom whence he made an attempt to pro- 
cure ſome allies, and to raiſe up a body of enemies 
to oppote the-Britith,.  - |; i 

- While matters were thus circumſtanced in Ben- 
gal, the mogul having been driven out of Delhi by 
. the Pattans, by whom his {on had been ſet up in 
his recom, wag, wandering from one province to ano- 


ther in ſearch of a place of refuge in his own terri- \ 


tories, and requeſting: ſuccour from his own vaſ- 
ſals, but without ſucceſs. . Abandoned by his ſub- 


Jets, betrayed hy his allies, without ſupport, and 


without any army, he was allured by the power 


omiſ d to conduct him to Delhi, and re-eſtabli 
bim on his throne; but they inſiſted that he ſhould 
previouſly cede to them the abſolute ſovereignty 
over Bengal. This ceſſion was made by an — 


tie act, and attended with all the formalities uſually 


practiſed throughout the Mogul empire. 
" The Engliſh, poſleſſed of this title, which was 


to.give a kind of . legitimacy to their uſurpation, ( 


ak leaſt in the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon forgot the 
underſtand, that particular circumſtances would 
not ſuffer them to be concerned in ſuch an enter- 
. that ſome better opportunity was to be hoped 

; and to make up for all his lolles, they aſſigned 


him a penſion of 262, 5001. with the revenue of ( 


Illahabad, and Sha Ichanabad or Delhi; upon which 


£ that unfortunate prince was reduced to ſubſiſt him- 


s 


- 


- 


ſelf in one of the principal towns of the province 


| W where he had taken up his reſidence. - / 


us the Mogul empire comes to be ſhared between 


two governing. powers, one of which is acknow- 


 ledged in the ſeveral diſtrifts of India where the 
; Engliſh Company has any eſtabliſhments and autho- 
rity,z, the other in ſuch provinces as border on 


hi, and in thoſe parts to which the influence 


of, that Company does not extend. 
+ The Britiſh, thus become ſovereigns of Bengal, 
have thought it incumbent on them to keep up the 


- ſhadow of ancient forms, in a country where they 


Have the lead, and, perhaps, the only power that 


is likely to be ſecure and laſting. They govern the 


* ſtill under the name of a ſu who is 
of their nomination and in their pay, and ſeems { 


to give his own orders. It is from bim that all 
public acts ſeem to proceed and iſſue, though the 

e. are in fact the 77 5 7 the deliberations of 
the council at Calcutta; ſo that the le, not- 
_ withſtanding their — hs 


_ * conſiderable time been induced to believe that they 


4 
2 


ron of hit own provinces.” In the midſt & If we ſhould wiſh to know the amount of ile 
public revenues of Bengal, we ſhall find, that at 


were agreed to be given to the 
131, 250l. to the nabob; ſo that the remainder to 
the Company was 1,312,500). Their purchaſes in 


part of this ſum; but ſlill it has deen thought there 


) . wrought any ſenſible change in the exterior form of 
the Engliſh company, has 72 ch: 
object. They are no longer a tradin 


of the Engliſh, and implored their protection: they F_ 
nues in aid of a commerce that formerl 


perhaps, the moſt reaſonable that can be. Britain 


] been ſtationed in Bennates, once the ſource of In- 


greſs of thoſe warlike people who might deſcend 
4 * the mountains of the north; and in caſe of at 


the Company is to receive the revenues. On the 


into the province. 


dent on the ſubah of 


always held a conduct ſuperior to that of the other 
\ ſettlements. Their agents, theit factors, were well 


of maſters, have for a 
; ſervice of their country called upon thery 19.2 


- — + 
' \ = - 


the period of its cdnquelt it was equal to 3, 500,0ccl, 
The outgoings for the governmet-of the province, 
were ſtated at the lum of 1,797,750. ; 262, 500], 
Mogul, and 


the different marts ot India would abſorb a grea 


muſt after all remain a ſurplus of ſeveral millions to 
be carried into Great- Britain. | 
This new arrangement of matters, without having 


ed their 
Y; they 
are a territorial power, which farm out their reye- 
wag their 
ſole exiſtence, and which, notwithſtanding the ex- 
tenſion it has received, is no more than an addi 
tional object in the various combinations of their 
preſent real grandeur. The arrangements intended 
to give ability to a ſituation fo - proſperous are, 


has at preſentin Indiaaneſtabliſhment to the amount 


of 9800 European troops, and 54,000 fipahis well 
armed and well diſciplined. -T hree thouſand of 


along the borders of the Ganges. | 
The moſt conſiderable body of theſe troops has 


dian ſcience, and ſtill the moſt famous academy of 
theſe rich countries, where European avarice pays 
no regard to any thing. This ſituation is choſen, 
becauſe it appeared favourable for ſtopping the pro- 


tack, the maintaining of a war in a foreign wore 
would be leſs ruinous than in the countries of wh 


ſouth, as far as has been found practicable, they have 
occupied the narrow paſſes by which an enterpriſing 
and active adverſary might attempt to penetrate 
ca, which is in the centre 
of it, has under its walls a conſiderable force always 
ready to march wherever their preſence may be ne. 
ceſſary. All the nabobs and rajahs who are depen- 
are diſarmed, ſurround- 
ed by ſpies, in order to diſcover their conſpiracich 
— be troops to render them ineffectual. 

The Engliſh company till theſe latter 


times hal 


choſen. The moſt part of them were young men 
of good families, already inſtructed in the rudiments 
of commerce, and who were not afraid, whe ur; 
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hoſe immenſe ſeas which Britain conſiders but as 
y art of her empire. The Company had generally 
IS their commerce in a great point of view, and 
had always carried it on like an aſſociation of true 
politicians as well as a body of merchants. Upon 
the whole, their planters, merchants, and ſoldiers, 
had retained more honeſty, more regularity, and 
more firmneſs, than thoſe of the other nations. - 

Who would ever have imagined that this ſame 


ny, by a ſudden alteration of conduct and 


change of ſy ſiem, could poſfibly make the people of 
Bengal regret the deſpotiſm of their ancient maſters? 
that fatal revolutien. has been but too ſudden and 
too real, A ſettled plan of tyranny has taken the 


ES 
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place of authority occaſionally exerted. The ex- 


actions are become general fixed, the oppreſſion 
continwal and -abfolute. "The deſtruQtive arts of 
monopolies are carried to perfection, and new ones 
have been invented. In a word, the Company have 
tainted and corrupted the public ſources of confi- 
dence and happineſs. & . 
Under the government of the Mogul emperors, 
the ſubahs, who had the care of the revenues, were, 
from the nature of the buſineſs, obliged to leave the 
receipt of them to the nabobs, poligars, and Jemin- 
dars, who were a ſort of under-tecurity to other 


They have gone 


Indians, and theſe Rill to others; fo that the 


produce of rhe lands paſſed on, and was partly ſunk 
amid a multitude of intermediate hands, before it 
canke into the coffers of the fubah, who, on his part, 
delivered but a very ſmall portion'of it to the em- 
peror. This adminiſt ration, faulty in many re- 
ipefts, had in it one favourable circumſtance for the 
people, that the farmers never being changed, the 
rent of 'the farms remained alwa 
cauſe the leaſt inereaſe, as it ui 

chain of advantage which every one received 


ried the whole. 
in his 


turn, would infallibly have occaſioned a revolt; a | 


terrible reſource, hut the only one Jett in favour of 


bumanity in countries groan ing under the oppreſ- | 


hons of deſpotie rulet s. | 


It is probable that in the midſt of theſe regula- | 
tins there were many injuries and-partial diſtreſſes. 
But, at leaſt, as the receipt of the public monies ; 


was made upon a fixed and moderate aſſeſſment, 


emulation was not wholly — _ cul |] 
aying up the pro- 


uvators of land, being fure uf 
duce of their harveſt after paying with exactneſs 
the rate of their farm, aſſiſted the natural goodneſs 


of the foil with their labour; the weavers, maſters | 
atliberty to make 


of the price of their works, bei 
choice of the huyer vhich · heft ſuited them, exerted 
in extending and improvihg their manu- 

. — the — and the — * 
net with regard their ſubſiſtence, yielded wit 

fatxfabtion; to the 1921 

nature, or the prevailing propenſity of theſe eli- 

mates; and beheld in the increaſe of their family 
Vox. I. No. 22. . * 


moſt delightful inclinations of 
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nothing more than the means of augmenting their 
riches. Such are evidently the reaſons why induſ- 
try, agriculture, and population, have been carried 
to bk 2 height in the province of Bengal. One 
would think they might ſil be carried farther un- 
der the government of a free people, friends to hu-. 
manity ; but the thirſt of mone the moſt tor- 
menting, the moſt cruel of all paſſions, has given 
riſe to a pernicious and deſtrgEtive goverment. 
The Engliſh, become ſovereigus of Bengal, not 
content to receive the revenues on the fame footing 
as the ancient ſubahs, have been defirous at once 
to augment the produce of the farms, and to appro- 
priate to themſelves the rents. To accompliſh both 
theſe objects, they are become the farmers to their 
own ſubah, that is, to a flave on whom they have 
juſt conferred that empty title, the more ſecurely 
to impoſe upon the people. The conſequence of this 


new plan has been to pillage the farmers, in order 


to ſubſtitute in their room the Company's agents, 
They have alſo monopolized the. fale of ſale, to- 


bacco, and hetel, articles of immediate neceſſity in 


thoſe countries; but they have done this under the 
name, and apparently on the account, of the ſubah. 

Nall farther, and have obliged the 
very ſame ſubah to eſtabliſh in their favour an ex- 
oo privilege for the ſale of cotton brought from 
any other province, in order to raiſe it to an exor- 
bitant price. They have augmented the duties, and 
to conclude all, have obtained an edit, which has 


been publiſhed, to forbid all Europeans, except the 


the fame; he- 


. 
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N from trading freely in the interior parts of 
ngal. 

| When we 
ſeems-as if it had been contrived only to deprive of 
every power of miſchief that unfortunate country, 
whole proſperity, for their own intereſt, ought to 
be the only object ef the Engliſh company. Be- 
ſides, it is eaſy to ſee, that the avariceof the mem · 
bers of the council at Calcutta has dictated that 
ſhameful law. Their was to enſute to thein- 


' ſelves the produce of all the manufactures, in or- 


der to compel the merchants of other nations, 'who 
choſe to trade from one part of India to another, to 
purchaſe theſe articles of them at an exorbitant price, 
or to-renounce their undertakings. 1 
But ſtill in the mitt of this overbearing conduct, 
ſo contrary to the advantage of their conſti 
theſe treacherous agents have attempted to agg 
themſelves under the maik of zeal. They have pre- 
tended that were under the neceſſity; of expor- 
-ting to E a quantity of iſe propor- 
tioned to the extent of her commetce, the compe- 
tition of private traders was prejudicial to the pux- 
chaſes of the company. 3 
Under the ſame pretence, and in order to entend 
this exc luſlun to the foreign fett lements while they 
appeat to reſpect their rights, they have of late cars 
I So . - ordered” 


— 


reflet- on this cruel prchüibitiem it 


* 
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ordered more merchandiſe than Bengal eould fur- 


niſh. At the ſame time the weavers have heen for- 


bidden to work for other nations until the Engliſn 


orders were completed; Ihus the workmen, not 
being any longer at liberty to chooſe among the ſe- 
veral purchaſers, have been forced to deliver the 


fruits of their labour at any price they could get 


for them. | | 
If to the picture ofipublic diſtreſſes we were to 


add that of private extortions, we ſhould find the 


nts of the Company, almoſt every where exac- 
ting their tribute with extreme rigour, and raiſing 


contributions for them with the utmoſt cruelty, ' 


We ſhould fee them wes wor. a kind of inquiſition 
into Every family, and ſitting in judgment upon 


every fortune; robbing indiſcriminately the artiſan 0 


and the labourer; imputing it as a crime that he is 
not ſufficiently rich, and puniſhing him according- 
We ſhould view them ſelling their favour and 
eir credit, as well to oppreſs the innocent as to 
ſiereen the guilty. We ſhould find, in conſequence 
- of theſe irregularities, deſpair ſeizing every heart, 
aud an univerſal dejection getting the better of any 
mind, and-uniting to put a ſtop to the progreſs 
and activity of commerce, agriculture, and popu- 
lation; 1 a 
It will be thought, without doubt. after theſe 
details, it was impoſſible that Bengal ſhould have 
freſh evils to dread, | But, however, as if the ele- 
ments, in league with mankind, had intended to 
bring all at once upon the ſame people, every ca- 
lamity that by turns lays. waſte the univerſe, a 
drought, of which there had neyer been an inſtance 
in thoſe climates, came upon them, and prepared 
the way for a moſt dreadful famine in a country of 
all the moſt fertile. W 
In Bengal t | 
the' other in October. The firſt called the little 
harveſt, conſiſts of the ſmaller grain ; the ſecond, 
ſtiled the grand harveſt, is ſingly of rice. The rains 
which commence regularly in the month of Auguſt, 
and end in the middle of October, are the occaſion 
of theſe different productions; and it was by a 


drought which happened in 1769,” at the ſeaſon 


| when the rains are expected, that there was a fai- 
lure in the great harveſt of 1769, and the leſs har- 


yveſt of 1770. It is true, that the rice on the higher 


grounds did not ſuffer greatly by this diſturbance 
-of 'the ſeaſons; but there was far from a ſufficient 


= 


: add to which, the Engliſh, who were 


coun | | 
ore-hand to take proper care of their ſub- 


cient, | 
They have been accuſed of having made a very bad 


of that neceſſary foreſight, in order to 
N F115 1 8 25 3 os 


ſ 


have two harveſts; one in April, 


ntity for the nouriſhment of the inhabitants of 


Sfienoe, as well as of the Gpahis belonging to them, 
did not fail to keep locked up in their magazines 
a part of the grain, though the harveſt was inſufh- 
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carry on ö 


along the public ways, in the midſt of our European 


- piring on the breaſt of their mothers; every where 


' Jations pretty 


this terrible diftreſs, ſuch a multitude of hum 
| creaturth 
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the moſt odious and eriminal of all monopol ies. I; 
be true, that ſuch an infamous method of 5-qvirin 
tiches may have tempted ſome individuals; but tha 
the chief agents of the Company, that the council of 
Calcutta, could have adopted and ordered {uch 1 
deſtructive ſcheme; that, to gain a few millions of 
rupees, the council ſhould coolly have devoted t, 
deſtruction ſeveral millions of their fellow-creaturs, 
and by the moſt cruel means; this is a circumſ.nc «+ 
we never can give credit to. We even venture to pro- 
nounce it impoſſible; becauſe ſuch wickedneſs coul 
never enter at once into the minds and hearts of ; 
ſer of men, whoſe buſineſs it is to deliberate and 
act for the good of others. | | 

But ſtill this ſcourge did not fail to make itſef 
felt throughout the extent of Bengal. Rice, which 
is commonly fold at E d. for three pounds, was gra- 
dually raiſed till it came ſo high as to be ſold at 14, 
per pound, and it was even up to about zd. ; neither 
indeed was there any to be found, except in ſuch 
places where the Europeans had taken care to col. 
lect it for their own viſe, 

The unhappy Indians were every day periſhing 
by thouſands under this want of ſuſtenance, with. 
out any means of help, and without any reſource, 
not being able to procure themſelves the leaſt nou- 
riſhment. They were to be ſeen in their villages 


colonies, pale, meagre, fainting, emaciated, con- 
ſamed by famine; ſome ſtretched on the ground in 
expectation of dying, others ſcarce able to drag 
themſelves on to ſeek for any nutriment, and throw- 
ing themſelves at the feet of the Europeans, intrea- 
ting them to take them in as their ſlaves. 

To this deſcription, which makes humanity 
ſhudder, let us add other objects equally ſhocking; 
let imagination enlarge upon them, if poſſible; let 
us repreſent to ourſelves infants deſerted, ſome ex- 


the dying and the dead mingled together; on all fides 
the * of ſorrow and the tears of deſpair; and 
we thall then have ſome faint idea of the horrible 
ſpectacle Bengal preſented for the ſpace of fit 


During this whole time the Ganges was covered 
with carcafes; the fields and highways were choak- 
ed up with them; infectious vapours filled the all, 
and diſeaſes multiplied; and one evil ſucceeding ano 
ther, it was likely to happen, that the pl might 
_ 5 off the remainder of the _ itants of 
that unfortunate kingdom. It appears, by 

— acknowledged, that the 
famine carried ofa fourth part, that is to ſay, abou! 
3.000, 0 00. ; | 

But it is ſtill more remarkable, and ſerves to cha. 
racteriſe the gentleneſs, or rather the indolence a 
well moral as natural, of the natives, that a 
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creatures,” preſſed. by the moſt urgent of all neceſ. 


(ities, remained in an abſolute inactivity, and made 
no attempts Whatever for their ſelt- preſer vation. 
All the Europeans, eſpecially the Engliſh, were 
poſſeſſod of magazines, and even thele were not 
touched ; private houſes were ſo too; no revolt, no 
maſſacre, nor the leaſt violence prevailed. The 
unhappy Indians, reſigned to deſpair, confined 
themſelves to the requeſt of ſuccour they did not 
obtain, and peaceably waited the relief of death, 


Let us now. repreſent to ourſelves 8 of J 


Europe afflicted by a ſimilar calamity. lat diſ- 


order! what fu 
crimes would enſue! How ſhould we have 


among us Europeans, ſome contending for their 


food with their dagger in hand, ſome purſuing, 
ſome flying, and without remorſe maſlacring one 
another | how ſhould we have ſeen men at laſt turn 
their rage on themſelves, tearing and deyouring their 
own limbs, and, in the blindneſs of deſpair, tramp- 
ling under foot all authority, as well as every ſenti- 
ment of nature and reaſon | 

Had it been the fate of the Engliſh to have had 
the like events to dread on the part of the people 
of Bengal, perhaps the famine would have been 


leſs general and leſs deſtruQtive, For ſetting aſide,” 


as perhaps we ought, every charge of monopoly, 
7 will — to defend * againſt the 
reproach of negligence and inſenſibility. And in 
what criſis have they merited that reproach ? in the 
very inſtant of time when the life or death of ſeve- 
ral millions of their fellow- creatures was in their 
power. One would think, that, in ſuch an alter- 
native, the very love of human- kind, that ſenti- 
ment innate in all hearts, might have inſpired them 
with reſources. Certain it is, that by timely exer- 


tions much of the miſery that enſued might have 


been prevented. The barrenneſs had been announ- 
ced by a drought; and it is not to be doubted, 
that if, inſtetd of having ſolely. a regard to them- 
ſelves, and remaining in an entire negligence of 
every thing ele, they had from the firſt taken every 
precaution in their power, they might have ac- 
compliſhed the preſervation 7 many lives that 
were loſt. EN | | 
We muſt allow that the corruption to which the 
Engliſh have given themſelves up from the firſt 
e of their power, the oppreſſion which has 
ſueceeded it, the abuſes every day multiplying, the 


entire loſs of all. principle; all theſe circumſtances - 
together form a contraſt tatally inconſiſtent with - 
their pat conduct in India, and the real conſtitu- 
tion of their government in Europe. But this ſort 


of problem in morals will be eaſily ſolved; upon 


conſidering with attention the natural effect of 


circumſtances and events. Being now become ab- 

oute rulers in an empire where they were but tra- 
(ers, it was very difficult for the Engliſh not to 
674 # 


what atrocious - acts 1 ( 
cen, 


Caſanii on the 


? kicongo, Fort Cabuto, St. Philip de 


.coalty in'5 fathom water, 
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make a bad ufe of their power, At a diſtance from 
home, men are no longer reſtrained by the fear of 
being aſhamed to ſee their countrymen, In a warm 
climate where the body loſes its vigour, the mind 
muſt loſe ſome of its ſtrength, In à country where 
nature and cuſtom lead to indulgence, men are apt 


to be ſeduced. In countries where they come for 
the purpoſe of growiug rich, they eaſily forget to 


be juſt. | 
BENGO, a province of the-kingdom of Angola, 
in Africa, having the ſea on the weſt, and the pro- 
vince of Moſeche on the eaſt, It produces plenty 
of banana trees.; but the Portugueſe have grubbed 
up vaſt quantities of theſe, and cultivated the land, 
which now abounds with maize, and the manioc 
root, of which they make bread. The province is 


divided into a great number of diſtrifts, of which 


the chiefs are natives, but tributary. to Portugal, 
and 2 to till the land belonging to the Portu- 
gueſe. They kre Chriſtans, and have 8 churches. 
BENGL 


L, a river in the kingdom of Con 


) Africa, between the bay Seno delle Vacche and the 


river Songa, where a lord, ſubject to the king of 


Angola, doth chiefly command. 


_ BENGUELA, a province of Africa: it is 
bounded by Angola on the N. the country of Jag; 
the kingdom of Matapan on 7 
S. and the Atlantic ocean on the W. The coaſt 
begins near the mouth of the river Coanza, or at 


| Cape Ledo, and extends to Cape Negro; that is, 


from Lat. 9, 20, to 16, 30, S. about 430 miles. 
The moſt conſiderable countries along the coaſt, 
Libolo and Ajo, Sova-Caria, Sova-Calemba grande, 


\ "the 2 the Sunbis, and that of the _ : 
known. Along the coaſt are ſeveral places, among 


e inland countries are but very little 


which are Old Benguela, or Benguelo Viella, Mani- 
An- 


gra de Sancta Maria, Farſa-bay, Angra de Negris, 


and Great Wiſſer's-ba 


BENGUEL A; (Ola), the capital of the laſt- 
mentioned province bearing its name, on tlie W. 
coaſt of Africa. It lies on the river, Benguela. 
The ſoil in its neighbourhood is very fruitful, and 


the land low, Here the Portugueſe built a fort with 
palliſades, and a ditch round it; the whole ſur- 


rounded with houſes, and ſhaded with orange, le- 
mon, banana, and other trees. Seven villages in 
the neighbourhood are under its juriſdiction. It 
lies 140 miles S. of the ifland of Loando, and 300 
N. of Cape Negro. Lat. 11, 5, 8. "a 14. 5, E. 
BENGUELA-BA lies to the S. of the town 


laſt- mentioned, is about 2 leagues broad at the 


entrance, and a league and a half deep. Here is 
very good anchoring. Before the town. is a ſand» 
bank, which hinders ſhips from riding near it; and 
are obliged to caſt anchor above a league from the 


BENIARAX, 
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And Citcle'on this fide the Danube, in 
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f Sa inhabited 5 nations, and each 
e thei 
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BENTARAX, an ancient and conſiderable toben 5 


in the kingdom of -Algiers in Africa, ſeated in W. 


of Deminfalva, belonging to the county of ip 
er Hun- 
ry. t ends almoſt perpendicularly, and is 
ot ode Paees in height. See Erl. | 
BENINGTN, a place in Hartfordſhire ; Where 
4 Hr id avnually kept on June 29 | 
- BENIN, (Proper), a kingdom on the Guin es 
i in 4. It has part ef the gulph of Gui- 
Hen and the Slave coaſt on the W. part of Ga 
and Biafara on the N. Mujac and Makoko on t 
E. and Congo on the 8. where it reaches one degree 


— the Sqwinoctinl. Its extent from W. to E. 
Wet 600 lea 


agues; hut How far it extends fromm 
e N. cn 


; hut in othery there is à ſcureity of wa- 
ter. At proper diſtances are jars fer, full of clear 
Huter, by order of the king, for the uſe of travel - 
lers: but E may preftime to drink without puy- 


ing. The country abounds with wild beaſts and 


ame. The foil produces orabge, lemon, and efpe- 
ely cotton trees, alſo pepper, but ſmaller, and 
wht da ſuch quantities, us in the Faſt Indies. The 

is very powerful, being able to raife, in 3 
Mört time, 80 or 160,000 then. And as this 


wave their on King, they are all, except tlie ki 
of wefri, Mees or „lg to the great * 


F bread; they have two ſorts of beans, like hotſe- 


Veins, But not near ſo good. The fruits ate cocon- - 


Nuts, cotmuntine apples, bananas, wild figs, Ke. 
Tune negroes have ſeveral colours which might ſerve 
for painting, and a good ſort of ſonp mitde with 
palin and wood "aſhes ; they have a 

tron, Which not only ſerves for their own uſe, 
But id e ported to diſtant places. The river Rio 
br Benin has 2 great ma 


ne Ie large, that they deſerve the name of rivers : 
it abounds with Aſh; which the ihbabitants ent 
ſthoke8iied as well us freſm. The place of trade 


An this river is at Arebo, about 120 miles diſtatit 
from'its mouth; and to this place the ſhips may fail 
up. Thoſe who take this voyage fee the ((houths 
of « great many rivers Tall 


the country is very 8 


8 well aſcertained, The land in 
geheral is 1e, woody, and in forme parts has rivers 
ad 


deal of 


arms; ſome of Which 


t man o the principal chan- 
nel to the right and the left; but hot far it aſcends 
Mito the esuntry is not knoten. A little h 
lou and uHrſnhy, and eme to . 


a © O N. Lat. » O. * i 
0 BENIKOVA, a — rock, — * | 
| ptau, 


Beftin. 
beir. grain is Indian edrn. have plenty of 
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moded with vaſt numbers of flies, called muſquitoes, 


which ſting terribly, and render the fkin full of 
puſtules. ere are thtee principal villages, to 
which the negroes come from the inland countries 
to traffic. e is called Boodadou, and conſif 


of about 50 houſes, or rather hats, for — are made 


with reeds and covered with leaves. The fecond 
called Arebo, was mentioned above: this is much 
larger than the former, and pretty well ſtocked with 
inhabitants; and the houſes have much more room, 
but They are built after the fame manner. The 


third has the name of N atid was built upon 
a hill. It was almoſt rumed by the wars; but the 
riegrots lately rebuilt it, on account of its 

dence 


ble ſituation. Great Benin is the place of 
The inhabitants of Benin are very exact in their 
trading, and will not recede from any of their old 
cuſtom̃s: this renders them very flow in their deal- 
ings, and backward to pay their debts, which ſome- 
ges the traders to ſail before they receire 
ſatisfaction; but then they ate paid as ſoon as they 
return. Some of the merchants are appointed by 
which demands a fort of cuſtom; 
There ate three forts of of- 
the firſt are always near him, 
im but by their means: there 


_ of the king. 


but 1t is very trifling. 
and none can addreſs h 


| are ſeyerul of the ſecond ſört; one takes care of the 


king ef 
Ales: the ticher fort put on a fort of eullico gowns 


de divided into Wands ; and yet thete are trees bf \f 
ant flats growing on the bab; this renders the \# 


1 Us many ef dur 'Britiſh 
ve & 


- 


Haves, another of the cattle, another of the fireets 


another of war, and/ſo on. 


. Children go almoſt naked till they are fourteen, 
und then they wrap a cotton cloth round their mid- 


when they go abroad, with a kind of drawers; but 
within they are contented with their uſual cloth: the 
better ſort of women wear their cotton clothes like 
petticviits, and have a covering round their ſhoulders 
but take care ft ſhall be open before. 

The richer ſort of the inhabitants of Benin lire 
upon. beef, mutton, and poultry; their drink is 
water, und brandy when they Lan get it. The 
'\poofer fort live upon dried fiſh, bananas, and beans; 
their drink is water and palm-wine. Their chit 
handicraftmen are fmiths, carpenters, and currien; 
but they perform all their work in a very bunglins 
manner. The men have as many wives as the 
eah keep, Which they take abet any ceremony, 
Except treating their relations. The wives of 


rde lower ſort may go wherever they have a mind: 


but thoſe of the rich are ſhut up: they allow tber 
wives to be very familiar b Europeans, 

yet pretend to be very jealous of their own — 
Mod, "When a . caught in. adulter), 
is turned away, and the goods of the man is for 
ſeited to the huſband ;/but if the relations of ti 
wottian fe rich, they prevail With him to cer. 
look the fault by Uint'df preſerits. 


to their eolls; be it ldd ines m. O © The ue of Grewietboh, Which zs perform® © 
N 5 of 2252 * Ko 


- 
: 


after the children are. born, at which time 
er makes a feaſt for the relations; t 
to et reſembli 
f the ſews. Thieves are puniſhed by maki 

be gh 23 if they can, otherwiſe * — 
doed ; but murder is always puniſhed with 
death. When a perſon is only ſuſpected of a crime, 
they have ſeveral ways of putting him to a trial, like 
the fire ordeal, or the bitter water of the jews; but 
are of ſuch a nature, that the innocent may 
be as often condemned as the guilty. 

With regard to their religion, they 
Almighty and Inviſible God; yet worſhip images 
in a human form, and in thoſe of all ſorts of ani- 
mals, making them offerings, every one being his 
own prieſt : they look upon theſe leſſer deities as 
mediators between him and man; ſome of theſe 
idols are in the houſe, and ſome in cabins by them- 
ſelves. Every fifth day is holy; on which the rich 
kill cows, ſheep and goats; and others dogs, cats, 
and fowls, which they diſtribute among their poor 


alſo cuſtoms, relatin 


believe in an 


BENIN, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
name, is the reſidence of their kings, and is ſeated 
pretty far in the country: it ſtands in a plain, and 
is about four miles in compaſs. The ſtreets are long 
and broad, and there are markets twice a-day, where 
they ſell cows, cotton, elephants teeth, 
merchandiſes, and whatever the country produces. 
The houſes are large, with clay walls, and at a 
diſtance from each other ; they are covered with 
reeds, ſtraw, and leaves. The women in this place 
are. the greateſt ſlaves; for they go every day to 
market, manage the houſehold affairs, take care of 
the children, cook the victuals, and till the ground. 
reat part of the town; 
and its great extent excepted, there is nothing worth 
taking notice of, it being only a confuſed heap of 
buildings, made with boards and clay, without re- 
gularity or neatneſs. In the middle, there is a 
wooden tower, about 70 feet high, made like a 
chimney, and on the top is a brazen ſerpent, hang- 
ing with his head downwards: this is pretty well 
made, and is the moſt curious thing in the town: , 
there is a gallery of ſtatues, but ſo wretchedly car- 
ved, that there is no knowing what they -reprefent 
without being told; behind a curtain there are 11 
brazen heads, with an elephant's tooth on each; 
theſe are the King's idols: his throne is made of 
Rory, on which he fits in a pavilion of India ſtuff, 3 
The king ſhews . himſelf but once a-year, on the . 
Gay of a certain feſtival; and then he is ſurrounded 
a great number of his officers, 
in proceſhon to begin the feaſt by ſa- 
r gods; this done, he beſtows victuals 
g the multitude, which is imitated 

All the inhabitants of this town © 
the denomination of the king's Q. 


The king's palace makes 


„„ UD ww” R8VXwtyF 


vith his wives and a 


erißeing to thei 
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ind country go under 
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B E | 
ſlaves; and ſome relations ſay, that none of them 
wear any habit till given them by the king: but 


this ſeems to be only a ſalvo to account for the great 


number of men and women that are daily ſeen naked 
in the ſtreets; for if it be true, that the king of 
Benin can bring 100,000 fighting men into the 
field. his ſubjects muſt be very numerous; and pro- 


bably his majeſty is not rich enough to beſtow gar- 


ments upon them all. The Europeans reſort hither 

to purchaſe ſlaves. E. long.'s, 4. N. lat. 7, 40. 
- BENERAZID, or BENI-ARAXID, x province 
of Africa; ſo called from its inhabitants, the Be- 
reberes, of the tribe of Magaroas, and lineage of 
Beni Arachida, It is a dependency upon Algiers, 
lying very high, and about 16 leagues in length, 


auc nine in breadth. The ſouth part is a cham- 
? paign country; but the north very mountainous, 
though interſperſed with fertile valleys, which 
)} abound with corn,” honey, and paſtar&grounds. 


The whole province yields plenty of jujabes, figs, 


and other excellent fruit. One part of the inhabi- 
3 tants dwell in towns and villages on the mountains, 
and cultivate their corn-lands, vine-yards, and 
> fruits: the other, which inhabit the plains, range 


about like the Arabs, and are richer in cattle, ca- 


? mels, horſes, &c. Benirax, the capital, though not 


walled, is the moſt ancient and conſiderable place 
in the province, with upwards of 2000 houſes, and 

ſeveral perſons of quality and wealth refiding-in it. 

The other principal towns are Calaa, El Mo 4 
and. Batha. 

BENNET's, (St.) in Norfolk, to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Repeham, commonly called St. Bennet's in the 
Holme, i. e. a river iſland, had formerly a mona» 
ſtery built by the Daniſh king Canute, and fo for- 
titied by the monks, that it Gas more like a caſtle 
than a cloiſter, and held out ſo long againſt William 
the Conqueror, that he could not take it, till it was 
betfayed to him by one of the monks, on condition 


that he ſhould be abbot ; but he was hanged for his 


treachery. The ſoil of this iſland is very fenny. 
BENNINGTON, a town of Albany, on Hud- 


* ſon's river, in the province of New-York, North- 


America; near which the Britiſh forces were de- 


# feated by the Americans in 1777. 


BENSBEKG, a ſtrong fort and monaſtery of 
Fachy of Berg, and cir le 


of Weſtphalia, in Germany. The caſtle or palace 


ſtands on a hill, in a foreſt. The apartments are 


large, well decorated with paintings, and have a vaſt 
proſpect; namely, of Cologne, the Rhine, and all 
the flat country. The outſide is ſo encumbered 
with ornaments, that M. Polnitz fays, it is à no- 
ble fine houſe, full of imperfectious. It is ſituated 
—— leagues from the Rhine, between Cologne and 
155 | 
BENSFORD, a ſmall market-town of Wiltſhire, 


lying north-weſt towards Briſtol.  . 
x 5 R | BENSHEIM, * 


- 
. 


— 


in the citele on this fide the 


Lat. 42, 42, N. Long. 8, 36, E. 


| K BK -. 
 BENSHEFIM, a town of the Palatinate, in Ger- 
many, It lies on the E. fide of the Rhine, 10 miles 
E. of Worms; and ſubject to the elector of Mentz. 


BENSUEF, or EBex-Sukr, a town of Upper 


Egypt, in Africa, to the half of which province 
it gives name; and is the reſidence of the bey or 


fangiac. It js about a mile in circuit ; but ill- built 


of unburnt brick. It is principally remarkable for 


a manufacture of a narrow ſtriped carpet, without 
2 nap, made of wool and coarſe thread. It is uſed 


moſtly by the meaner ſort, for covering the cuſhions 


of their lophas, or to make coats without fleeves ' 
for their children. Benſuef lies W. of the Nile, 


and about 100 miles from Grand Cairo. 


BENTHAM, a place in Yorkſhire, w here a fair 
is kept annually on June 24, for cattle. 

BENTHEIM, a county of Weſtphalia, in Ger- - 
many. It is bounded by the United Provinces on 
the N. and W. and the biſhopric of Munſter on 
the E. Its extent S. E. and N. W. is about 30 
miles, and 15 broad, It is moſtly woody, except 
on the river Aa, where are pleaſant fruitful valleys. 
Its capital of the ſame name, the ancient ſeat of 
its counts, lies on the 8. borders of the country, 
is fortified, and has a caſtle ; but is a place of. no 
trade, as ſtanding in woods and near no river; 2 


miles N. of Munſter. Lat. 52, 25, N. Long. 7, 5, E. 


BENTIVOGLIO, a palace of the Bologneſe, 
one of ths territories belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, im the middle diviſion of ul, It is ſur- 
tounded with ſtrong works, 10 miles N. of the city 
of Bologna. Lat, 44, 30, N. Long. 12, 6, E. 

Of rhis name is a fine palace in Bolognia, built 
fince the total demglition of the former in 1507. 
Alſo another of Ferrara. | 


BENTLEY, in Eſfex, where a fair is kept an- 


thually on Monday after St. Swithin's day, July 15; 
for toys. : 


' © BENTLEY, lo te ee | 
ough ' 


and Shiſtock, in the pariſh of which it lies, 
2 miles to the N. of it. Fair July 20. 
BENTO, (River), or Rio de Bento, on the 
conſt of S. Guinea, runs into the fea. between Rio 
de Campo. 10 leagues S. by W. | 
BENUELAG, a 3 of Angola, in Africa, 
whoſe principal town is of the ſame name, and 
under the dominion of the Portugueſe. The town 
is 300 miles N. of Cape Negro, and 120 S. of the 
ifland of Loando. Long, 11, 5, E. Lat. 11, o, 8. 
BEN VE, a town belonging to Zemplin county, 
Theiſs, in Upper Hun- 
4 It is fitnated on the rivers Bodrog and 
s. 


It is famous for its coſtly wine, which £ 


- 


Is that of Tokai in goodneſs. | 
"TER, or BERRE, a conſiderable river of Upper 


Alſace; which, riſing in the Waſgaw mountains, 


runs into the Rhine. 
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BEREA, now ALEpeo ; which ſee. 


. 


conda on the 8. It is 240 miles from E. to W. 


and poppy. 


| Of a circle'of the ſame name. E. Long. 14, 25. N. 


, ated in W. Long. 1, 20. N. Lat. 49, 6. 


by Faiſan and Barca on the N. Bournow on thes. 


barten, with only five or fix villages, aud thite 


B E 
Tekoa, mentioned II. Chron. xx. 26, hone 
the miraculous rout of the, Moabites, Ammonits, 
and the Edomites, or inhabitants of Mount Seir 
in their war combined againſt Jehoſhaphat. 
BER AR, a province belongin to the 8. diviſion 
of Indoſtan, in Aſia, and ſubject to the L ht 
is bounded on the E. by thoſe of Orixa and 
being divided from the former by the G ; by 
Malvay on the N. Candiſh on the W. and Gol. 


and 120 from N. to S. It is one of the moſt fruit. 
ful of the mogul's provinces, in corn, rice, pulſe 
ere ſugar-canes are ſaid to thrive 
almoſt without cultivation. Its quota of militia 
7000 horſe, and 14,000 foot, and its revenue is near 
two millions ſterling. 


BERAUM, a royal city of Bohemia, and capt 


Lat, 50, 2. LY 
BER AY, a town of Normandy in France, fitu- 


 BERBICE. See Svainam. 
BERCHEM, a ſmall town on the Erfft, in the 
duchy of Juliers ; where is a Jews ſynagogue. 
BERCHING, a ſmall town on the Sulz, on the 
biſhopric of Eichſtett, and contains an amt: offce 
and rural decanate. | 
BERCHTOLDSDORF, or Pttzns0o0xz, 1 
royal market-town in Lower Auſtria. 
BERCHTOLSGADEN, a town of German, 


in the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, which ſerves al 

the neighbourhood with ſalt; ſeated on the river 

Aba, - 10 miles S. W. of Saltz in the prince 
13, 10 


e ²˙L—aKa ieRoIEE Es 


arr of the ſame name! 
at. 47; 72 <p 
BERDICZOW, an old town of Volhinia, : 
rovince,of Little Poland, in the kingdom of the 
ter name. a | 
BERDOA, a province of Africa. It is boundel 
from Lat. 20 to} 
beyond which i 


and Nubia on the E. — 
e country in eneral is dry avd 


N. and from Long. 16 to 22 
frightful deſart. 


caſtles. * * 

' BERE, or BxRE-REOISs, a little market-tom 
of Dorſetſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Dorcheſ, 
and 100 S. W. of London. Lat. 50, 40, N. Long 


BEREALSTON, or BEERNALSsTON, a {mal 1 
borough of Devonſhire, governed by a porttebe. belc 
It ſends two methbers to parliament, who are | 
ſen only by the burgage-holders that pay three- off 
pence or more annually to the lord of the mano thro 

Its market is on 


Thurldy 


and returned by the portreve, | 


Thurſday; it lies 3. miles from Taviſtock, and 
163 W. Bw London. , he IE 
"BER EBERES, a people of Africa, who live in 
tents in the manner of the wild Arabs, in different 
s of Barbary, particularly to the ſouth of the 
yoo al of Tunis and Tripoly. Their principal 
riches conſiſt in cattle. 
 BEREFIORDUR, a place for trade, and a har- 
bour for fleſh · meat in the eaſtern quarter of Iceland, 
, belonging to Norway, and ſubject to the king of 
Denmark. 


the Farther Side of the Theiſs, in Uppdr Hungary. 
It is inhabited by Hungarians and Ruſhans. 
BEREGH-SZ ASZ, was at firſt a ſtrong bo- 
from which the county of Beregh laſt-· men- 
tioned took its name; it afterwards became à con- 
fiderable town, and had its denominatiori Szaſz, 
from a Saxon colony ſettled there; but its preſent 
inhabitants are Hungarians, . © 
- BERENICE, (the Heſperia of Mela, by Mar- 
mol called Berniche) was a maritime city of Cyre- 
naica, once an archbiſhopric, and one of the five 
cities. from which the region had the appellation 
Pentapolis, ſituated between the promontory Bo- 
reum towards the greater Syrtis, and tha city Arſi- 
noe to the eaſt, from whence it was diſtant 47 miles. 
It had its name from queen Berenice, wife of Pto- 
lemy III. as ſays Sohnus.. Here were the gardens 
of the Heſper ides, ſo celebrated by the ancients, 
as alſo the famous ſacred grove. Selden's Ptol. 
MS. has it Beronike. There was another. Bere- 
nice, in like manner ſo named by Ptolemy, (who 
built then both in honour of his queen) a city 
of Egypt, near the Arabian Gulph, on the border 
thiopia. - | | 
_ BERENTSH, an old ruinous mountain-caſtle 
of Szakoltz circle, and county of Neutra, in the 
circle. lying on this fide the Danube, in Lower 


. N 
BERE-RE GIS. See BEAR. | 
BERESOW, See Brxzzow, 1855 
BERETHALON, a ſpacious town of Weinland, 
a diſtrict belonging to that called the Royal Terri - 
22 the Saxons in Tranſylvania. nd kingdom 
of Hungary. Here reſides the Lutheran fuperin- 
tendant. Its church ſtands on a high rock; and 
in the neighbourhood is produced good wine. 
RERETTYO, a river belongin 
of Bihar, in the circle on the Further Side of the 
is, in Upper Hungary. 
BERETZK, a town of a middling 1 ſs, 
1 the juriſdiction of Kez di, and zerri- 
1 the Sicilians in Tranſylyania, and kingdom 
of, wth From this place is the way leading 
= narrow paſs of Oijtos. a 
ETZ KO, a town belonging to the diſtrict 


BEREGH, a county belonging to the circle on 


to the county ; 


of Luck, in Volhinia, a province of Leſſer Poland, 

and in the kingdom of the latter name. It is fitu= 

\ ated on alittle river. mr | 

& BEREZA, a {mall place · in the diſtrict of Bere- 
zeſk, and Lithuanian Ruffia, a ſubdiviſion of the 

great duchy of Lithuania. Here is 4 chartereuſe, 

?  BSEREZOW, or BzaEsOw, à diviſion of the 

province of Tobolſkoi in Siberia. It is bounded on 

) the north by the ſtraits of Waigatz, on the eaſt by 

a large bay of the Frozen ocean which runs into the 

\ land towards the ſouth, and at the 65th degree of 

5 latitude ſeparates into two arms; one of which is 

' 

N 

j 
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| called the Obſkaia-Guba, or Oby-bay; and the 
other Tazowſkaia-Guba, or the bay of Tazow, 
The river Oby empties itſelf into the former, and 
the Taz into the latter. This diſtrict was under 
the Ruſſian dominion long before the other parts of 
Siberia were conquered, being reduced by the Czar 
Gabriel ſo early as the year 1530. . | 
BEREZOW; a place belonging to the laſt-men- , 
tioned circle of the ſame name. It is ſituated on 
the river Oby; and fottified with palliſadoes. Here 
the famous prince Menſchikof died an exile in the 


year 185 . ado | 
BERG, S. Wiwox: See WinnoxBeRo, 
BERG, a duchy of Weſtplialia, fo called from 
its being full of mountains. It is ſituated on the 
) eaſt fide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the electorate of 
Cologne: has part of that electorate on the ſouth; 
which ſeparates it —_— the county of Mark 
on the north; and the uchy of Weſt Eee 
eaſt. It is about 50 miles long, and 20 broad. It 
belongs to the houſe of Newburg, now elector Pa- 
latine. but his right is diſputed by Pruſſia and Saxo- 
ny. Here are coal-mines, andthe country abounds 
) with corn; though not ſo fruitful as Juliers, being 
) mountainoos and woody in the eaſtern parts, but 
mote level towards the Rhine. Its principal rivers 
are the Roer, Wipper, Agger, and Seig, which 
all fall into the Rhine. e inhabitants are much 
addicted to trade. The capital ahd refidence of the 
eleQtor Palatine is Duſſeldort. « 
BERG A, anciently Berginium, a ſmall town of 
Catalonia, in Spain. 
) BERGAMESCO, or Bzxcamtss, in Latin, 
Ager Bergamenſis, anciently à port of Gallia Cif- | 
) paduana, and a portion of Lombardy, in Upper 
Italy. It has been poſſeſſed by the Venetiaris ever 
ſince the year 1428; but before by the duke of Mi- 
lan. It is bounded on the north by the Valteline; 
on the eaſt by the Breſciano; and on the weſt and 
7 ſouth by the Milaneſe. This territory is very well 
y watered by ſeveral rivers which come down from 
the Alps, and which the inhabitants cut into many 
more channels, for fertilizing every part of it. 
;, 
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Some ſpots howevefr, are naturally barren, but that 
defect is ſupplied by the induſtry of the inhabitants; 


who 


„ a 


numbers of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, - 


and make the moſt of their wool. And in other 
parts, particularly ſome vallies, they cultivate ſuck 
vines as produce excellent wine; and they have oil, 
iron mines, and quarries of mill-ftones, which they 
alſo trade in. The people are ingenious; whence 
their —_— Bergamo, is ſtiled La Sottile; but their 
language is a coarſe Italian; and both the men and 
' womenghave goitres or wens in their throats, ſome- 
times as large as their heads. See Savoy. The 
<counitry towards the north is mountainous and 
rough; but fertile about Bergamo. | 
ERGöAMAZK AUA, a palliſadoed borough in 


the circle of Tobolſkoi, and province of the latter 


name, in Siberia. It is ſituated on the river Taxa. 
It has 52 houſes, and a fortreſs made of beams lying 
oh one another, and ſurrounded with a deep ditch. 


* BERGAMSO, the capital of the laſt- mentioned 


Bergameſco, in the Venetian territories, at the 


foot of the Alps. It is a well fortified place, ſtand- 


ing ot ſeveral hills, between which 'are four or 
five ſuburbs; and in one of them is kept a fair at 
St. Bartholomew tide, to which there is a great re- 


_ fort of merchants and tradeſmen from Italy, Ger- 


many, and Swiſſerland. It is a place of conſider- 
able traffic, and well ſupplied with neceſſaries for 
lifs or delight. Between the town and a ftron 
caſtle, upon the higheſt mountain, is a covere 
way or gallery. The fruits of its territory are deli- 
cious. The biſhop is a ſuffragan to the metropolitan 
| 6 nw In the cathedral, which is a handſome 
ſtructure, are 25 bodies of ſaints kept and venera- 
ted. Tbe place is famous for its twiſted ſilk, and 
bees between the Serio on the eaft, and the Brembo 
on the weſt, 20 miles north-weſt of Breſcia, in 
lat. 45, 43, N. long. 9, 45. E. | fl 
BERGARAC. BERGERAC. ' - - 
- BERGASE, or Bux as, a celebrated market- 
- town of Romania, a province of European Turky; 
Where is a caravanſera or public inn, in which tra- 
vellers have lodging and board gratis. 
BERG BIETH M, a large borough of Dachſtein 
diſtrict, in Lower Alſace, and government of the 
latter name; now ſubject to France...  *' 
BERGEN, a dioceſe of Norway, not above 40 
or 50 miles Jong, and only includes the juriſdiction 
of nhuus, to- which ſeven bailiwics, and as 
many priories, belong; but it is populous. At 
t here are ſeven marble quarries, which are 
_ all worked. Ihe bailiwics are Hardanger, Sund- 
Hord-lehn, Norhord- lehn, Sogn, Sundfiord, Nord- 
Gord, and Sundmor. It is the moſt ſoutherly and 
te moſt weſterly part of Norway, and is ſurround- 
e by the ſea on the S. 8. W. W. and N. It is 
bounded by Drontheim on the N. E. and Agger- 
huus on the E. : | 5 2 
BERGEN, in Latin Berga, anciently Biorginn, 


1 05 1 
mentioned. It is the largeſſ and · moſt conſi 
trading-place in all Norway. It is ſituated = 2 
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15 
chants to aſſemble and fea 


man; and beſides theſe is a church in the great hol. 


- pital of St. Jur 


, and a little church in St. James 


church-yar he-caſtle is a conſiderable building, 
The large cathedral or high-fchool, was built in 1550 
by biſhop Petri, and endowed by him; the reve- 
nues of which have been fince augmented: ſo that 
.12 ſcholars ate annually maintained in it, The 
ſchool for navigation was formerly very numerous 
but is has much declined. The Frederiek-ſeminary i 
alſo worth notice. The town carries on a large trade 


in all kinds of fiſh, coarſe goods, hides, fine furs, 


tallow, fir-timber, and wooden-wares. Theſe com- 
modities are brought hither from the northem 
countries, and exported abroad; in exchange for 
which, corn and other goods are 
Hanſe towns erected a Rader or 


here; in which the towns of Lubeck, Hamburgh, 


returned. Ibe 
counting-houſe 


Roſtock, Deventer, Embden, and Bremen have the 
teſt ſhare. In the ſeventeen edifices with ware- 
ouſes, are 42 burghers ſhops, and 17 factories 
with ſhops alſo; of which the Lubeckers have one, 
the Hamburghers one, and the Bremeners the other 


They — altogether _ halls for the met. 


Three ſeveral 


councils have been holden here; and the place has 
been five times burnt down; particularly in 1245, 
when 11 pariſh-churches were burnt; aud in 17 
when 1660 families were deprived of their dwellings. 
The number of its inhabitants amounts to about 
30, 00; and beſides the magiſtracy, Bergen bass 
town-bailiwic. It is the fee of a biſhop, under the 
archbiſhop of Drontheim; and lies 200 miles north. 
weſt of Gottenburg, and 340 of Copenhagen. It is 
ſubject to the king of Denmark. Lat. 61, 10 


N. Long. 
Re 


.. 
EN, an open town in th 


e middle of the 


ot Riorgvin, in the dioceſe of the ſame name laſt- Q ifle of Rugen, and its capital, in Pomeranie " 
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Germany. Though it conſiſts only of about 400 
8 Ry ns 27 parifhes = Fw + 
North- weſt of it are hills and woods; and beyond 
theſe is a lake from which the brook Duven iſſues. 
It is ſubject to Sweden. Lat. 54, 15, N. Long. 


„E. 
ER GEN, a A l of New Jerſey, in North- 


udſon's river, and oppoſite 


- 


America. It lies on 
to New York: It is extremely well watered. The 


number of its inbabitants-does not exceed that of 
its only town of the ſame name, which has about 
350; and molt of them Dutch. The town ſtands 
on the weſt point of a neck of land, which, with 
Stateu-iſland, forms a ſound. In its precincts are 
10,000 acres of land, as are the like number in the 


county. 

BERGEN-AN-DER-DUMME, a town of Lu- 
nenburg Zell, once belonging to the county of 
Wartheck. | 

BERGENHUUS. See BEROEN, in Norway. 


BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, a town of the Low 


Countries, in Dutch Brabant, and in the marquiſate 
of the ſame name, both belonging to the elector 
Palatine, as pfalſgrave of Sulzbach. This country 
being under the ſovereignty of the States General of 
Holland, they garriſon the town ; and the marquis 
is accordingly inveſted 2 the council of Brabant. 
The town was firſt walled in 1287, and is ſeated 
on an eminence, in the middle of a moraſs, about 
a mile and a half from the eaſtern branch of the 
Scheld, with which it has a communication by a 
navigable canal. The Houſes are well built, and 
the market - places and ſquares handſome and ſpa- 
cious. The church, before the laſt ſiege, was 
reckoned a good building, and ſo was the marquis's 
palace, which is now called the -Hof, and is the 
chamber of accounts, and the place where the feu- 
dal coun is held. Another church that is here, is 
divided for the Calyiniſt French and the Lutherans, 
and here is alſo a chapel for the Papiſts. It has a 
good track of land — its juriſdiction, with ſeveral 
villages, and ſome iſlands in the Scheld. It has a 
very advantageous ſituation on the confines of Bra- 
bant, Holland, Zealand, and Flanders. It is ſtrong 
by nature as well as by art, being ſo ſecured by 
the moraſſes about it, which are formed by the river 
Zoom, that it was reckoned impregnable. It was, 
however, taken in 1747 by the French, but it is 
thought not without the help of treachery. The 
lortifications are allowed to be the maſter-plece of 
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It is ſituated in a delightful plain, on the Dordagne, 
and conſiſts of two ſmall towns; namely, St. Mar- 
tin de Bergerac, and Madelain. Here is a provin- 
cial bailiwic. The Proteſtants had formerl Brtified 
this place very ſtrongly; but Lewis XIII. making 
himſelf maſtef of i: in 1621, had it diſmantled. 
It once drove a conſiderable trade, the Reformed 
having been very numerous here and in the neigh- 


bourhood ; and it is now the ſtaple-town between 
Lyons and Auvergne. It lies 40 miles from Bour- 


deaux. Long. ©, 20, E. 
belonging to the duchy of Lawenburg, in Lower 
Saxony, Germany. It has'a caſtle on the Bille, 
which river falls into the Elbe about 8 miles from 
Hamburgh. It is ſubject to Lubeck and Ham- 
burgh, which cities put in a bailiff alternately, and 
1 the caſtle with an equal number of ſoldiers 
each. | We 

' BERGGIESZHUBEL., a ſmall mine-town in 
the Circle of Meiſſen, under immediate vaſlalage ; 
and has a feat and voice at the provincial diets, 
with a mine office. Here is an acid ſpring called 
the Friderichſhrunn, and a warm bath called the 
John George bath. : Ta 


BERGHOLT, a place in Suffolk, where a fair | 


is kept on Wedneſday after St. Swithin's day, July” 
Is, for 28 . Wee | 

BERG! ES, or BERO, with the addition of St. 

inox, or Wypoxberg ; a meanly built, but well 
fortified town of Freylandes, in French Flanders, 
with the two forts Lapin and Suiſſe, on the ziver 
Colme. The neighbourin country can be laid 
115 water from Port Suiſſe, as far agythe canal 

Dunkirk, It is the ſeat of a bailiwic, viſcounty, 
and collection, with an abbey and college. It lies 
about a mile from Fort St. Francois, 8 miles S. of 
Dunkirk. Lat. 40, 58, N. Long. 2, 31, E. 

 BERGZABERN, a townt of Lower Alſace, in 
Germany, 5 miles S. of Landau. Lat. 49, 5, N. 
Long. 8, 5, E. 5 N 
BERIDEN, a river in Norfolk, which runs into 
the Yar, below Norwich. | 


BERINGEL, a little town belonging to the 


audience of Beja, and province of Alentejo, in 

Portugal. It contains 1200 inhabitants, and is the 

property of the marquis of Minas. 8 
BERIN 

lia Cæſarea of the ancients, on the coaſt of the 

gerine territory, Barbary. In a late revolt of the 

people called Ben Menaſſar, this place, til! they 


Lat. „N. a 
BERGERDORE. a ſmall town nd bailiwie, 


-SHELL 1s a rocky iſland, and the * 


15 1 


10 . engineer Cohorn. It had been twice be- 
the beged before, viz. in 1 588 and 1622, but without were afterwards attacked by ſea, ſerved fuch of 
. <<*s. The marquis of Spinola, the laſt, was $ them who could ſwim over to it as a ſanctuary 


from the fury of the Algerines. 

BERKA, a ſmall town on the Ilm, in the prin- 
cipality of Weimer, and in a bailiwic of its own 
name. In 1431, and 1674, it ſuffered much by 


*  BERKA, 


lorced to raiſe the ſiege with the loſs of 10,000 men. 
Long. 4, 15. N. Lat. 54, 30. 
,BERGERAC, anciently BR AIERAC, a town of 
Upper Perigord, belonging to Guyenne Proper, in the 
de ernment of this name, and Gaſcony, in France. 


m. * Io. 22. 
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BERK A, a ſmall 
principality of Eiſenach, belonging in common to 
the duke of Weimar and the landgravate of Heſſe 
Caſſel. | „ 
BERKESZ, a midling town of Kovar diſtrict, 
belonging to the circle on the Farther Side of the 
Theits, in Upper Hungary, Here ſeveral gentry 
reſide, not far from the foot of the caſtle of 
Kexvar. : 8 
* BERKHAMPSTEAD, in Hartfordſhire, with 
fairs on Shrove-Monday, Whitſun-Monday, and 
St. : James's day, July 25. et . 
BERKHEIM, a bailiwic belonging to the county 
of Kappolſtein, in Upper Alſace, and government 
of the latter name, now ſubject to France. Of 


the ſame name is a ſmall town, from which, as far 
as Gemar, adr y ditch is thrown up, dividing Upper 
4 | 


and Lower Alſatia. ä 

| BERKLEY, or BAKLIEV, a borough of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and the largeſt pariſh in it; beſides 
having 30 pariſhes dependent on this manor. Near 
this place is the caſtle of Berkley, belonging to the 
earl of this name, where king Edward II. was kept 


priſoner. It is rather ancient than healthy, lying 
low, and near the Severn. . The church is a ſpa- 
cious building, with a chapel, which is the burying- 


place of the Berkley family, and a high tower. 
The vicarage is in the gift of the ear]. Its weekly 
market is on A 
Here on May 3, and July 20. It lies 15 miles 
from Glouceſter, and 111 from London. 

BERKLEY, the name both of a town and county 


in South Carolina, lying to the N. of Colleton 


county, near Cowper and Aſhley rivers. On the 


N. is a little river called Bowall-river, which with 


a creek forms an iſland; and off the coaſt are ſeveral 
iſlands called Hunting-iflands, and Sillwent's-iſland. 
Between the latter and Bowall river is a ridge of 
hills, called the Sand Hills. The'river Wando wa- 
ters the N. W. parts of this county, and runs into 
.Cowper river, both uniting their fe 

ley river at Charles-town. 

_ BERKSHIRE, is bounded on the north by the 
- Thames, which divides it from Buckinghamſhire 
and Oxfordſhire; on the eaſt by Middleſex and 
Surry ; on the ſouth by Hampſhire; and on the 
weſt by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire. . It is 39 
miles in length, 29 in breadth, and 120 in circum- 


1 ference containing about 17,000 houſes, 85,000 
inhabitants, 62 vicarages, 140 pariſhes, 671 villages, 


- and 12 market-towns, , The whole county is divided 

into 20 hundreds, and ſends 9 members to parlia- 
ment, viz. 2 for the county, 2 for New Windſor, 
2 for Reading, 2 for Wallingford, and 1 for Abing- 

don. The air is generally exceeding healthy; the 
ſoil very fertile, where cultivated; and the whole 
county, which is one of the moſt pleaſant in Eng- 
Land, is well ſtocked with cattle and timber, parti- 


* 


town on the Werra, in the 


and annual fairs are kept 


reams with Aſh- 
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and in Windſor foreſt, which alſo abounds with 


' the moſt fruitful, eſpecially what is called the Vil 
of White-horſe, ſo named from the bare {ide of ; 


? 


of 110 tons burthen, and is navigable as high a 


' ſuburbs. The wards are ſeparated by canal 


a . B E , 
cularly with oak and beech in the weſtern pary, 


wild-fowl and other game. The weſtern part 5 


chalky hill, made to repreſent that animal, wh 
leſt it ſhould loſe its ſhape, the neighbouring ina. 
bitants once à year take ſome pains in trimming it, 
and then conclude the day with merriment. The 
chief produce of the county is corn of all kin, 
particularly barley, they having great crops in the 
above vale, of which they make conſiderable qua- 
tities of malt. The rivers Thames and Kennet, 
the one on the north, and the other on the ſouth 
ſides of 'the county, ſupply it with fiſh, eſpecially 
fine large trout and cray-fiſh, It is ſaid that lard 
in this county bears a better price than in any other 
at a fmall diſtance from London. Its principal 
manufactures conſiſt of woollen cloth, fail-cloth, 
and malt. | 7 3 

The rivers of Berkſhire are the Thames, which 
is of great ſervice in conveying its produce to Lon- 
don; the Kennet, which at Reading receives barges 


Newbury; and the Lamburn, which indeed is very 
ſmall, but, contrary to the other rivers of thi 
iſland, is always higheſt in ſummer, and gradually 
decreaſes as the winter approaches, till at laſt it 
entirely dry. Beſides theſe rivers there are the Oct: 
and the Lodden. "$4 

BERKSHIRE, a county in Pennſylvania, hot 
length is very great, hounded on the S, E. by Phils 
delphia and Cheſter counties, N. E. by Northamp- 
ton county, and S. W. by Cumberland and Lan- 
caſter counties. „ oviy 19 85 

BERLEBURG, a ſmall town on the river B- 
len, in the county of Witgenſtein ; with a fine ps 
lace and two other houſes belonging to the cout 

BERK WAY. See BARK WAV. 5 

BERLANGA, or VERLANGA, the principdl 
plage of a marquiſate belonging to Old Caſtile » 

pain. 

BERLIN, the capital of the marquiſate of Pra. 
denburg, in Germany, and the uſual reſidence d 
the * king of Pruſſia. Long. E. 13, 3. 
Lat. N. 52, 3. It ſtands on tlie banks of the Spree 
in a —— 2, amidſt woods and marſhes; Jet, 
is encompaſſed with fruitful gardens and vine. 
The canals from Berlin to the Havel, the Oder d 
the E. and from thence to the Elbe on the W. . 
only ſtock it with fiſh, but make it a good oy 
town; for theſe open a communication, by fi 
veſſels, from Sileſia to the mouth of the Elbe, 
with the Baltic ſea and German ocean. It isa H 
well-built city, the ſtreets are ſpacious and nls. 


. * * ” a a e 
The town is divided into 5 wards, excluſive ot? 
8. 


dilement 
[0 


9. 
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draw- bridges over them, To the aggran 


B E 


contributed, by introducing the arts, and all kinds 
of manufaQtories. Here is a work-houſe, called 
the royal manufactory, with lodgings tor ſeveral 
woollen manufacturers; alſo contiguous to it are 
other public work-houſes. Near the Jews-ſtreet, 
croſſing the Street- royal, is a manufactory of gold 
and filver lace. Facing the caſtle or king's palace 
is the quay. i ; f | 

Berlin is divided into five parts, without reckon- 

ing the ſuburbs, as before mentioned. The houſes 
in theſe laſt are almoſt all of wood; but ſo well plaſ- 
tered, that they ſeem to be of ſtone. In the ſuburb 
called Spandau is a houſe belonging to the royal 
family, with well contrived apartments, and fur- 
niſhed in a very fine taſte. In the ſuburb of Stra- 
lau is a houſe and garden belonging to the king. 
The royal gate of the city is defended by a half. 
moon, and two baſtions, covered with brick; it 
fronts the royal ſtreet, which is one of the longeſt 
and-moſt frequented in the city. It contains very 
handſome houſes, particularly thoſe belonging to 
ſome of the miniſters of ſtate. 

The royal ſtreet is croſſed by five others, which 
are large and fine. On the new bridge, which is 
of ſtone, over the Spree, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
William the Great, which is eſteemed an exquiſite 
piece of workmanſhip. The electot is repreſented 
in a Roman habit, and his horſe ſtands on a pedeſtal 
of white marble adorned with baſſo relievos, and 
four ſlaves bound to the baſe. After this bridge is 


paſt, the king's palace appears, which is a grand 


and ſuperb 
apartments are extremely maghificent. No' place 
in Europe has ſuch a great quantity of filver tables, 
ſtands, luſtres, branched candleſticks, &c. In the 
knights hall there is a'beaufet, which takes up all 
one ſide, where there are baſons and ciſterns of ilt 
ſilver, of an extraordinary magnitude. The Tos 
niture of the great apartment is extremely rich; 
and there is a very handſome gallery adorned with 
paintings, repreſenting the principal actions of Fre- 
derick I. | Formerly * were fine gardens to the 
palace, but they are now turned into a place for 


arms. The king's ſtables are large, ſtand near the 


palace, and front the great ſtreet. Externally they 
make a Gothic appearance, but within they are 
very magnificent. e mangers are of ſtone, and 


the pillars that divide the ſtalls are of iron, adorned 


wich the king's. cypher, gilt: Over the racks are 
pictures repreſenting the fineſt horſes which: the 
king's ſtud had produced. Over the ſtables there 
kevom, _ 3 all ſorts of horſe fur- 

ure, particularly the horſe- equi of Fre- 
derick J. all the metallic part of which ts gold, ſet 
— diamonds. Beſides theſe, there are handiome 
Aab for the officers of the ſtables. Over the 
Wing-bouſe is a theatre, where plays have been 
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of this city, the French refugees have not a little 


| houſes. 


"obſervatory, where there is a 


\ 
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acted, and balls have been made for the entertain- 
ment of the court. 

The arlenal conſiſts of four grand buildings, 
that form a court in the middle; like a college: 
each front has three large porticos. On'the prin- 
cipal gate is a medallion of the late king, in bronze; 
and the four cardinal virtues, of a coloſſal ſtature, 
placed on pedeſtals on each fide of the portico, ſeem 
to look at the portrait of the king, which is ſup- 
ported by Fame and Victory. The Corinthian 
order is prevalent in the firſt has and is mana 
with a you deal of art, The whole edifice is ſur- 
rounded in the upper part with a balluſtrade, adorned 
| trophies and ſtatues, among which is Mars 
eated on a heap of ſeveral forts of arms. This 
altogether forms a noble and majeſtic decoration. 
It is bounded with iron in the ſhape of cannon, 
which are placed at proper diſtances, and ſupport 
iron chains, that hang like feſtoons, to prevent 
paſſengers from approaching the windows below: 
The lower rooms are filled with a great number of 
braſs cannon; the walls and pillars which ſuſtain 
the floor are ſet off with cuirafſes and helmets, 
The upper ſtory contains ſeveral rooms filled with 
arms, which are diſpoſed in a curious order. Be- 
hind the arſenal is the houſe of the general of the 
artillery, which includes the foundery, where they 
are continually at work. Beſides this there are 
other places where they keep the train of artillery. 

The opera-houſe. is an elegant modern edifice. - 
The front has a noble portico ſupported by Corin- 
thian columns, and a pediment adorned with baſſo 
relievos and ſtatues. The columns that ſupport 
the roof throw the whole into a grand ſaloon. It 
has- three galleries, and is ſaid to be capable of 
containing 2000 perſons. 

A rampart-and foffe ſeparate Worder from Do- 
rothea Stadt, or the New Town, inhabited chiefly 
by French. Th 
which divide this quarter into two parts. The mid- 
dle walk is broader than the reſt, and is ſurrounded 
with balluſtrades, having a graſs-plat in the mid- 


* 


dle: this is for perſons that take the air on foot. 


The alleys on each fide are paved, and ſerve for 


thoſe that come abroad in coaches. Theſe alleys, 


which are about three miles in length, are termi- 
nated with a bar, that leads towards the park. 
The alleys with trees are bounded by rows of 

In one of theſe is a building, formerly 
called the Leſſer Stables, and now made into lodg- - 
ings for the guards. The apartments above theſe 
are occupied by the Academy of Painting, and the 


Academy of Arts and Sciences. Behind theſe is the 
eat number of aſtro- 


nomical and mathematical inſtruments. There are 
other things worthy of obſervation, ſuch as the ca- 
binet of medals, and the antiquities belonging to 
the king; that of natural curioſities ; the chemical 
* x Jabcratoryg 
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ere are ſeven great alleys or walks, 
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laboratory, and its furnaces and medals, of a new 


invention; the theatre for anatomical demonſtra- 


tions; the royal library, which is one of the com- 


pleteſt in Germany, and has many ſcarce books and 
manuſcripts. ' | 

+ Thecity was taken in 1760 by an army of Ruſ- 
fans, Aufirians, Saxons, &c.' who entered on the 


" gth of October. They totally — the ma- 


gaz ines, arſenals, and founderies, ſeized an immenſe 
quantity of military ſtores, and a number of can · 
non and arms; called firſt for the immediate pay- 
ment of 800,000 guilders, and then laid on a con- 


tribution of 1,900,000 German crowns: not ſatiſ- 


fied with this, many irregularities were committed 

+ by the ſoldiery; but on the whole, though ſome 
' ſhocking actions were committed, a far more exact 
diſcipline was obſerved than from fuch troops could 
have been expected upon ſuch an occaſion, where 
there was every incentive "which could work upon 
the licence of a conquering army. The ofhcers no 
doubt with great difficulty preſerved even that de- 
gree of order. {37:2 | 
But though their behaviour was tolerable with 

ard to the private inhabitants, there was ſome- 

thing ſhocking and u 
bf the king's palaces. "Lhe apartments of the royal 
caſtle of Charlottenburg were entirely plundered, 
the precious furniture ſpoiled, the pictures defaced, 
without even ſparing the antique ſtatues collected 
by cardinal Polignac, which had been purchaſed by 
the houſe of Brandenburg, The caſtle of Schon- 
hauſen, belonging to the queen, and that of Fre- 
dericksfeld, belonging tothe margrave Charles, were 
al ſo plunder ; p 


- 


The palace of Potſdam, the famous Sans ſouci, | 


had a better fate; prince Eſterhaſi commanded there, 
© and it was preſerved from the ſmalleſt violation. The 


prince, on viewing the palace, only aſked which pic- 


ture of the king reſembled him moſt, and be 
informed, deſired that he might have leave to take 
it, together with two German flutes which the 
king uſed, to keep them, he ſaid, in memory of 
- his majeſty. This was a fort of taking very dif- 
ur from pillage. They ſtaid in the ley four 
Aays: but hearing that the king, apprehenſive of 
this ſtroke, was moving to the relief of his capital, 
they quitted it on the 13th of October; having 
_ waſted the whole country round for a vaſt extent, 


#. 2 driven away all the cattle and horſes they could 
-- d. 
BERLINCHEN, a ſmall town, ſubſiſting by + 


. agriculture, in the New Marx. 
BERMEO, or VerMejo, a ſmall place of Biſ- 
cay Proper, a ſubdiviſion of the province of the 
ſormer name, in Spain. It has a good harbour on 
the Mediterranean. | SE | 
BERMUDAS, or SuuMER-IsLANDsS, a cluſter 


of wall iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, lying almoſt 9 iſlands, except that which falls from the _ 


nerous in their treatment 
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) raiſed upon theſe iſlands ; but being of a worſe quz- 
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ence is in the remains of their cedar-wood, of hic 


the American colonies, whete they are much 
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in the form of a ſhepherd's crook, in W. Long 6% 
N. Lat. 32, 30, between 200 and 300 leagues (il. 
tant from the neareſt place of the continent of Ame. 
rica, or any of the other Weſt-India iſlands, The 
whole number of the Bermudas iſlands is ſaid to be 
about 400, but very few of them are habitable, 
The principal is St. George's, which is not above 
16.miles Jong, and three at moſt in breadth, It i; 
univerſally agreed, that the nature of this, and the | 
other Bermudas iflands has undergone a ſurpriſing 
alteration for the worſe fince they were firſt diſco- 
vered; the air being much more inclement, and the 
foil much more barren, than formerly. This i 
aſcribed to the cutting 'down thoſe fine ſpreading 
cedar-trees for which the iſlands were famous, and 
which ſheltered them from the blaſts of the north. 
wind, at the fame time that it protected the under. 
growth of the delicate plants and herbs. In ſhort, the 
Summer-iſlands are now far from being deſirable 
ſpots; and their natural productions are but juk 
ſufficient for the ſupport of the inhabitants, who, 
chiefly for that reaſon, perhaps, are temperate and 
lively, even to à proverb. At firſt tobacco wa 
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lity than that growing on the continent, the trade 
is now almoſt at an end. Large quantities of an- 
bergris were alſo originally found upon the coal, 
and afforded a valuable commerce ; but that trade 
is alſo reduced, as likewiſe their whale trade, though 
the perquiſites upon the latter form part of the 
governor's revenue, he having 101. for every whale 
that is caught. The Bermudas "iſlands, however, 
might ſtill produce ſome valuable commoditic, 
were they properly cultivated. There is here found, 
about three or four feet below the ſurface, a whit? 
chalk ſtone which is eaſily chiſſeled, aud is exporte 
for building gentlemens houſes in the Weſt Indi. 
Their palmetto leaves, if properly manufacture, 
might turn to excellent account in making womens 
hats; and their oranges are ſtill valuable. I heir ſol 
is alſo ſaid tobe excellent for the cultivation « 
vines, and ĩt has been thought that ſilk and coch- 
ond might be produced ; but none of theſe things 
ve yet been attempted. T0 
. The chief * of the inhabitants for ſubliſ- 
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they fabricate ſmall loops, with the aſſiſtance of 
the New England pine, and ſell many of them te 


mired. Their turtle-catcbing trade is alſo of fer. 
vice; and they are {till able to rear great varit) 0 
tame-fowl, and have wild ones abounding in 

plenty. All the attempts to eſtabliſh a regular 
whale-fiſhery on theſe iflands have, hitherto pro 
unſucceſsful; they have no cattle ; and een! 

black hog breed, which was probably lett b) — 
Spaniards, is greatly decreaſed. The water on © 
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n: and at preſent the ſame diſeaſes roi 
egy the Carridbee iflands. They have ſel- 
dom any ſnow, or even much rain; but when 
it does fall, it is generally with great violence, and 
the north or north-eaſt wind renders the air very 
cold. The ſtorms generally come with the new 
moon; and if there is a halo or circle about it, it is 
a ſure fign of a tempeſt, which is generally attend- 
ed with dreadful thunder and lightning. The in- 
habited parts of the Bermudas iflands are divided into 
nine diſtricts called tribes. 1. St. George. 2. Ha- 
milton. 3. Ireland. 4. Devonſhire. 5. broke. 
6. Pagets. 7. Warwick. 8. Southampton. 9. 
Sandys. There are but two places on the large 
iland where a ſhip can ſafely come near the ſhore, 
and theſe are ſo well covered with high rocks 
that few will chooſe to enter in without a pilot; 
and they are ſo well defended by forts, that they 
have no occaſion to dread an enemy. St. $ 
town is at the bottom of the principal haven; and 
is defended by nine forts, on which are mounted 

o pieces of cannon that command the entrance. 
The town has a handfome church, a fine library, 
and a noble town-houſe, where thc governor, coun- 
eil, &c. aſſemble. Beſides theſe there are about 
1000 houſes well built, The tribes of Southampton 
and Deyonſhire have each a pariſh-church and li- 


brary, and the former has a harbour of the ſame 


name; there alſo ſcattered houſes and hamlets 
over many of the iſlands, where particular planta- 
tions require them. The inhabitants are clothed 
chiefly with Britiſh manufactures, and all the im- 
plements for tilling the ground and, building are 
made in Britain. * | 
It is uncertain who were the firſt diſcoverers of 
the Bermudas iſlands. John Bermudase, a Spaniard, 
is commonly ſaid to have diſcovered them in 1527, 
but this is diſputed, and the diſcovery attributed 
to Henry May, an Engliſhman As the iſlands were 
without the reach of the Indian navigation, the 
Bermudas were abſolutely uninbabited when firſt 
diſcovered by the Europeans. May, abovemen- 
tioned was ſhipwrecked upon St. George's; and 
vith the cedar which they felled there, affiſted by 
the wreck of their own ſhip, he and his companions 
built another which carried them to Europe, where 
= ubliſhed their accounts of the iſlands. When 
war was governor of Virginia, Sit Thomas 

Gates, Sir George Sommers, and captain Newport, 
wereappointed to be his deputy-governors; but their 
ſhip being ſeparated by a ſtorm ; 99m the reſt of the 
ſquadron, was in the year 1 wrecked on the 
Bermudas, ad the governors di ng among 
themſelves, built each of them a new ſhip of the 
cedar oy found there, in which they ſeverally 
lailed to Virginia. On their arrival there, the co- 
— in ſuch diſtreſs, that the Lord Delawar, 
report which his -governors made 
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him of the plenty which found at the Bermu- 
das, diſpatched Sir George Sommers to bring pro- 
viſions from thence to V; inia in the fame ſhip 
which brought him from 1 and which 
had not an ounce of iron about it, except one bolt 
in the keel. Sir George, after a tedious voyage, 
at laſt reached the place of his deſtination, where, 
ſoon after his arrival, he died, leaving his name to 
the iflands, and his orders to the crew to return with 
black hogs to the colony of Virginia. This part of 
his will, however, the failors did not chooſe to ex- 
ecute ; but ſetting fail in their cedar ſhip for Eng- 
— landed ſafely at Whitchurch in Dorſet- 

ire, 

Notwithſtanding this dereliction of the iſland; 
however, it was not without Engliſh inhabitants. 
Two ſailors, Carter and Waters, being apprehen- 
five of puniſhment for their crimes, had ſecreted 
themſelves frgm their fellows when Sir George 
was wrecked upon the iſland, and had ever fince 
lived upon the natural productions of the foil. 
Upon the ſecond arrival of Sir George they enticed 
one Chard to remain with them; but differing about 
the ſovereignty of the iſland, Chard and Waters 
were on the point of cutting one anothers throats, 
when they were prevented by the prudence of Car- 
ter. Soon after they had the fortune to find 
a great piece of ambergris weighing about 80 pounds, 
beſides other pieces, which in thoſe days were ſuf- 
ficient, if properly diſpoſed of, to have made each 
of them maſter of a large eſtate. Where they were, 
this ambergris was uſeleſs; and therefore they came 
to the deſperate reſolution 'of carrying themſelves 
and it in an open boat to Virginia or to Newfound= 
land, where they hoped to diſpoſe of their treaſure 
to advantage. In the mean time, however, the 
Virginia company claimed the property of the Ber- 
mike iſlands; and accordingly fold it to 120 per- 
ſons of their own ſociety, who obtained a charter 
from king James for their poſſeſſing it, This new 
Bermudas company, as it was called, fitted out a 
ſhip with 6o planters on board to ſettle on the Ber- 
mudas, under the command- of one Mr. Richard 
Moor, by profeſſion a carpenter. The new colony 
arrived upon the iſland juſt at the time the three 
ſailors were about to depart with their ambergis; - 
which Moor having diſcovered, he immediately 
ſeized and diſpoſed of it for the benefit of the com- 
pany. So valuable a booty gave vaſt fpirit to the 
new company; and the adventurers ſettled them- 
ſelves upon St. George's iſland, where they raiſed 
cabins. As to Mr. Moor, he was indefatigable in 
his duty, and carried on the fortifying and planti 
the iſland with incredible diligence; for we are toll, 
that he not only built eight or nine forts or rather 
block-houſes, but inured the ſettlers to martial 
diſcipline. Before the firſt year of his government 


was expired, Mr. Moor recgived a ſupply of pro- 
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viſions and planters from England; and he planned 


out the town of St. George as it now ſtands. The 


fame of this ſettlement ſoon awakened the jealouſy 
of the Spamards, who appeared off St. George's 


with ſome veſſels; but being fired upon from the 


forts, they ſheered off, though the Engliſh at that 
time were ſo ill provided for a defence, that they 


had ſcarce a ſingle barrel of gunpowder on the 
' . iſland. During Moor's government the Bermudas 


were plagued with rats, which had been imported 
into them by the Engliſh ſhips. This vetmin mul- 

in St. — ifland, that they even 
covered the ground, and had neſts in the. trees. 
They deſtroyed all the fruits and corn within doors; 
nay, they increaſed to ſuch: a degree, that St. 


' George's iſland was at laſt unable to maintain them, 


y ſwam over to the neighbouring iſlands, 
where they made as great havock. This calamity 


laſted five years, though probably not in the ſame 


degree, and at laſt it ceaſed all of-a ſudden. 


Dun the expiration of Movr's government, he was 


ſucceeded by captain Daniel Tucker, who im- 
proved all his predeceſſor's ſchemes for the benefit 
of the iſland, and particularly encouraged the cul- 
ture of tobacco. s | 

In 1619, captain Tucker reſigned his govern- 
ment to captain Butler. By this time the high cha- 
racter which the Sommer iſlands bore in England, 
rendered it faſhionable for men of the higheſt rank 
to encourage their ſettlemerit; and ſeveral of the 


- fuſt nobility of England had purchaſed plantations 


among them. Captain Butler as ot over with 
him 500 p ets, who became planters on the 


iſlands, and raiſed a monument to the memory of 
Sir George Sommers. The iſland was now ſo po- 


pulous, (for it contained about 1000 whites,) that 


captain Butler applied himſelf to give it a new con- 
ſtitution of government by introducing an aſſembly, 
the government till this time being, adminiſtered 
only in the name of the governor and council. A 
—4 of laws was likewiſe drawn up, as agreeable 
to the laws of England as the ſituation of the 
iſland would admit of. One Mr. Barnard ſucceeded 


captain Butler as governor, but died fix weeks after 


his arriyal on the iſland; upon which the council 
made chojce of Mr, Harriſon to be governor, till a 


ne one ſhould be appointed. No fewer than 3000 


Engliſh were now ſettled in the Bermudas, and 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction had curioſity — 
to viſit it from England. Among theſe was Mr. 


Waller, the poet, a man of fortune, who hoop 


embroiled with the parliament and common-wealth 


of England, . ſpent ſome months in the Sommer- 
iſlands, which he has celebrated in one of his poems 


as the moſt delightful' place in the world. The 
dangers attending the navigation, and the untoward- - 


ly ſituation of theſe iſlands, through their diſtanee 
from the American coptinent, ſeem to be the rea- 
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This, together with the Gannon alteration of the 


by much the largeſt in extent, it ſeems juſtly in. 
.titled to the firſt. It is bounded on the north b 


trian foreſt towns; on the ſouth by the lake of Ge. 


tle, and conf; * great quantities of milk, but- 


| Cipal lake is that of Geneva, which the Rhone en- 


many others in this canton, will be mentioned more 
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ſons why the Bermudas did not now become the 
beſt peopled iſlands belonging to England; as ye 
are told that ſome time ago, they were inhabitel 
by no fewer than 10,000. whites. The inhabitane; 
however, never ſhewed any great ſpirit for com. 
merce, and thus they never could become rich. 


ſoil and climate already taken notice of, ſoon cauſes 
them to dwindle in their population; and it is con. 
puted that they do not now contain above half the 
number of inhabitants they once did, and even 
theſe ſeem much more inclined. to remove to ſom- 
other place than to ſlay where they kre; fo that 
unleſs ſome beneficial branch of commerce be found 
out, or ſome uſeful manufacture eſtabliſhed, the 
ſtate of the Bermudas muſt daily grow worſe ad 
worſe. rt ir - 

BERN, one of the cantons of Swiſſerland, which 
holds the ſecond in rank among the 13. but as it i; 


the cantons of Baſil and Solethurn, and the Aul. 


neva, the Valais, and the duchy of Savoy; on the 
eaſt by Uri, Underwald, Lucern, and the county 
of Baden; and to the weſt by Solothurn, Neufchs- 
tel, Franche-Comte, the diſtrict of Biel, and the 
land of Gex. Its length is about 60 leagues, and 
whers broadeſt about 40, and is the mol? fruitful 
and the richeſt of all the cantons; yielding not 
only plenty of grain, fruit, and paſture, but alſo 
ood wine, a . of coloured earths, and clays, 

d-ſtone, mundick, gypſum, pit-coal, ſulphur, 
and iron-ore. Here likewiſe are large herds of cat- 


ter, and cheeſe. rivers that water this can- 
ton, ars the Aar, Ruſz, Limmat, Emmat, Wigger, 
Aaa, Sanen, Senſen, and the Kandal. The prin- 


ters at the eaſt end near Bouveret, and iſſues out 
at the weſt near Geneva. (This lake as well as the 


particularl 22 their proper names.) 

Along the whole weſt and north- weſt ſides of this 
canton runs that chain of mountains called by the 
general name of Jura; but the ſeveral mountains 
of which it is compoſed have all their particular 
names. This canton is well. cultivated, and very 
populous, the' number of its ſubjects being com- 
puted at 400,000. German is the prevailing lan- 
guage, but almoſt all the people of faſhion ſpeak 
either French or Italian; even the common people 
in the Pais de Vaud, and other places that lie to- 
wards France and Italy, ſpeak a corrupt French ot 
Italian, or a jargon compoſed of both. The eſta- 
bliſhed religion here, and the other Proteſtant can. 
tons, is Calvaniſm, the ſame both in doctrine 2 
diſcipline as in Holland; nor is any other * 
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excep 


here, 
Fred to interfere with matters of ſtate. The city 


of Bern firſt joined the confederacy in the year 


furniſhes 2000 men. Every male, from 16 
ion is enrolled in the militia, Aol about a third 
of them regimented. There are officers for every 
diſtrict, whoſe province it is to ſee that the men be 
reonlarly exerciſed; that their arms, ammunition, 
= clothing, be in good condition; and that they 
a-year they are drawn out to a general review. The 
{ame attention is paid to thoſe: that belong to the 
train of artillery. Some regiments conſiſt of mar- 
ried, and ſome of unmarried men; ſome of foot, 
others of dragoons. There is alſo one regiment 
and a troop of cuiraſſiers. The latter conſiſts in- 
tirely of burghers of Bern. Both the horſemen 
and faotmen nd their horſes, arms, ana accoutre- 
ments. Beſides the arms and artillery in the arſe- 
nal at Bern, all the caſtles, where the country go- 
vernors or bailiffs reſide, are well furniſhed with 
them. At Bern is a conſtant guard or garriſon of 
200 men, and a ſmall garriſon at fort Arburg. 
In the ſame city is alſo an office, which grants li- 
cences for levies.to foreigh powers, and where the 
recruits make their appearanee, and are regiſtered: 
The batliffs have the chief direction of affairs in 
their ſeveral diſtrifts, being generals of the militia, 
and preſiding in the courts of juſtice, but, in civil 
cauſes, above a certain value, an appeal lies from 
them to Bern; and, in capital caſes, their ſentence 
muſt be confirmed by the great council before it can 
be executed, When any bailiwic is to be diſ- 
poſed of, as many balls as there are competitors are 
put into a dag, whereof one is gilt, and he that 
draws that has the bailiwic, © * - 

The wealthieſt peaſants in Swiſſerland ars thoſe 
of Bern, it being difficult to find a village without 
one, at leaſt, who is worth between 20,000 and 
39,000 guilders, and ſometimes even 60,000. | The 
common people of both ſexes wear ſtraw-hats, and 
the womens petticoats are tied up ſo near their arm- 
pits, that hardly an hand's breadth is left for their 
ſhape, The inns, not -only in this canton, but 
throughout Swiſſerland, are in general very good. 

tinking is ſo common, and produces fo [many 
quarrels and diſorders; that the bailiffs not only 
1ubliſt by the fines payable. for them, but often 
llates, carrying, perhaps, 20,000 crowns at the 
end of five years to Bern. Their law is ſhort and 
on inſomuch that the moſt intricate ſuit is end- 
Walter two or perhaps three heari either in 
e fut inſtance, bees the bailiff, 2 


the ſocond, 
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t in the common bailiages, and the vale of 
Frick. The miniſters are divided into deaneries 
and claſſes, and hold yearly chapters or ſynods. 
They are kept in a greater dependence on the civil 
than in the other cantons, and not ſuf- 


1353. Towards the defence thereof the canton 


be kept in a conſtant readineſs to march. Once 


| 
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at Bern. The 


an inſcription near the 


/ 
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ants are generally clothed in a 
coarſe kind of 1— the al Ar ner of the coun- 
try, and their holiday clothes go from father to 
ſon; ſo that it is not uncommon to ſee a_country- 
man in his great-grandfather's doublet and breeches; 
but the manners and way of living of the Swiſs in 
1 are greatly altered, and like the greater 

ates of Europe have their wants in the ſuper- 
fluities and luxuries of life. The ſubjects of the 

ſtate are rich, tho public is poor; and though they 

could oppoſe a ſudden nation, yet that their un- 

kindly foil requires ſuch a number of hands to cul- 

tivate it, that they could not ſpare the reinforce- 

ments and recruits that would be neceſſary in a 


long war. Upon extraordinary occaſions, however, 


they boaſt that they could raiſe 80,000 men in 24 
hours. This canton is divided into the German 


country, that is, that part of the canton in which 


the German tongue is ſpoken, and which is alſo 
called the ancient canton, extending from Morat 
to the county of Baden; and the 7 called 


alſo the Waal, and Pais de Vaud. The former of 


theſe contains 
riſhes. 
BERN, a city of Swiſſerland, and capital of the 
canton of that name, is ſituated in E. long. 7, 
40. lat. 40, o. It is ſaid that the taking of a bear 
on the day on which the foundation of this city was 
laid, gave occaſion to its name; hence it is fo often 
in Latin called Arctopolis, i. e. the city of the bear, 
and has a bear for its coat of arms. It is almoſt 
ſurrounded by the river Aar. The houſes are moſt- - 
ly built of white free-ſtone,' and, in the principal 
reets, have piazzas or arches under them, for the 


35 bailiwics, and about 300 pa- 


- convehiency of walking dry in wet weather. Moſt 


of the ſtreets are paved with flints, and traverſed 
by a canal lined with free-ftone, which is brought 
from a conſiderable diſtance, and is very uſeful in 
carrying off the filth of the city, 1 
fires, and other purpoſes. The city is large, ſtand- 
ing almoſt in the middle of the canton, and con- 
taining ſeveral churches, of which one is called the 
Great Church, and the firſt miniſter thereof the 
dean, who is the head of the city-clergy. From 
eat door of this church, it 
appears, that the firſt ſtone of it was laid in 1421. 
Over the ſame door is a repreſentation of the laſt 
judgment, in which the ſculptor bath placed the 
pope among the damned. In this city is alſo a 
college with eight profeſſors, a large public library, 
and a muſeum; a ſtately granary, in which a great 
ntity of corn is always kept; a guildhall; a well 
ored arſenal; and ſeveral hofpitals. In the arſe - 
nal is a wooden ſtatue of the famous Tell, which 
repreſents him as taking aim at the apple placed on 
the head of his ſon. ere is alfo the ſtatue of 


Berch told von Zahringen, the founder of the city; 
or wild bulls, 
called | 


_— 


and two large horns of buffaloes 
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_ . nication with the cell of a monk in an 


dants of ſuch as were made burghe 
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| Eallled in Latin Uri, ſuch as are uſed in war by the 


canton of Uri inſtead of trumpets, and taken from it 
in the year 1712. Hard by alſo hang the groteſque 
dreſſes of thoſe who blew them. The inhabitants 
of Uri, who boaſt their deſcent from the old Tau, 
dear a buffalo's head in their riſci, coat of arms; 
and the perſon who blows the great horn in time 
of war, is called the bull of Uri. In the Domini- 


dean church, a hole in the wall is always ſhewn to 


rs, by means of which, it having a commu- 
adjoining mo- 

naſtery, the pious fraud of making an image of the 
Virgin appear to ſpeak was once carried on, which 
for a while anſwered the purpoſes of the monks 
very well; but they were at laſt detected and puniſh- 
ed. This city, though larger, is not ſo populous 
nor ſo. well built 26 that of Zurich. On the eaſt 
fide of it is a handſome ſtone bridge; and near the 
reat church 1s a yery fine platform ſome hundred 
1 in height, which makes a moſt delightful walk, 
being planted with limes, and com ing a char- 
ming proſpect, particularly of the mountains of 


the Griſons, covered with ſnow in the midſt of f 


ſummer. | 

In the upper part of the city are always kept a 
number ef bears in two incloſures, with fir- trees 
for them to clamber and play upon. Of the burgh- 


ers-of Bern, only thoſe are qualified for the govern- 


nt and magiſtracy of the city who are the deſcen- 
rs before the 

1635. Other qualifications are alſo neceſfary; 
in particular, they muſt not be under 30 years of 
age, and muſt be enrolled in one of the 12 compa- 
nies. To obtain a country government, or to hold 


. any. conſiderable employment, the candidate alſo, 
muſt be matried. The 
ſovereignty of the canton is veſted, conſiſts, 


when 
Full, of 229; but is generally much ſhort of thar 

2 or more often dying before their places 
are filled up. The leſſer council ſenate, or as it 


. is called, the daily council, becauſe it meets every 


— 


is not 5 A 
| relpgees ſettled therein; ſome, however, doubt whe- | 
4 | TN 


day, Sundays and holidays excepted, conſiſts of 27 


members, including the two prætors or advoyers, 


four tribunes of the people, the two trea- 
ſurers, and tlie two beimlichers or ſecrecy-m. 
ſo called becauſe to them all ſecrets relating to the 
ſlate are diſcoyered. The members of the great 


and little councils mytually fill up the vacancies that 


ppen in theſe two colleges. How the bailiffa 
are choſen we have already taken notice. Our li- 


mits will not permit us to enter into any farther de- 


tail with reſpect of the government: only it is to 
be oblerved in general, that all the officers of any 
e are choſen out of the great or little councils; 
and that all the bailiffs and caſtellans of the canton, 
continne fix years in office. The trade of the city 
very great, but was leſs before the Frenc 
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council, in which the 
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cher it has been a gainer by them; as by their in. 
| heiget to baniſh the anclent Helvetic ſimplicity aug 
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which the four venners, or ſtandard-bearers, at 


to. the cantons reſides. 
BERN, à town of Bohemia, ſubject to the bouſe 
noted for excellent beer. 


bigh on the Garonne. Its biſh 


part of which is in the province of Languedoc; for 
which reaſon this prelate is one of its ſtates. His 


| Convenarum. 


ham 
Swiſſerland and Savoy, between Valais and Va- 
- The top of it is always covered with ſnow; and 


there is a large convent, where monks entertain al 
| ſtrangers gratis for three days, without any diftine- 


Upper Palatinate, and which the emperor Charte 


ing to the territory of Ouche and Upper Norma 


viſcounty, and 
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troduction of French $ and luxury, they hare 
rugality. The territory immediately under 
ion is divided i four 1 


inveſted, It declared for the reformation in 1 528, 
after a ſolemn diſputation. Here the Britiſh envoy 


BERN, (New) a ſmall town in the county of 
Craven, in South-Carolina, lying on the ſouthern 
bank of the river Pamticoe, or Pantego. Lat. z;, 
15. Long. 77, 30. 


of Auſtria, and 15 miles weſt of Prague. Lat. o, 
2, N. 14, 5. E. 

BERNARD, a town of Germany, in the elec. 
torate of Brandenburg, five miles from Berlin; 

BERNARD, (St.) the capital of Cominges, and 
in the Upper Diviſion of it, belonging to Lower 
Armagnac, in the government of Guyenne and 
Gaſcony, in France. It is but a ſmall place, lying 
is under the me- 
tropolitan of Auch, has a dioceſe of 200 pariſhes, 


revenue is 28,000. livres per annum; and he pays 

a tax of 5000 florins to the court of Rome. In this 

neighbourhood formerly lay the city of Lugdunum 
BERN ARD-CASTLE, commonly Bazxer- 

CASTLE, a market-yown in the biſhopric of Dur- 

See BARNARD'S-CASTLE. 

BERNARD, (the great ſaint.) a mountain « 


Aoſt, at the ſource of the rivers Drance and Doris 


tion of religion. 


BERNAU, a ſmall town on the Nab, in the 
VI, purchaſed for Bohemia of the convent of Wal- 
BERNAY, in Latin. Bernacum, a town belong 


dy, in the government of. the latter name, n 
Wow It is ſituated on the river Charenton's 
is the principal place of an election, the ſeat af: 
t magazine. Here are two PF 
riſhes, a college, and a rich Benedictine abde) 
with ſeveral convents. 

BERNBURG, a fortified town of Anhalt, b. 
ng to the circle:of Upper Saxony, in — 

t is ſituated on the Sala, 20 miles n 7 


long 
ny. 
caſt of - Mansfield. Lat. 51, 5, N. Long 


Was: | 
BERNCASTLE, a populous town of Triers, 
belonging to the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It 
lies on the Moſelle, and is enriched by making 
wine, Here isa ſtrong citadel and a Capuchins cloi- 


© ERNDT, a bailiwic in Struxdorfchade, be. 


longing to the juriſdiction of the chapter of Sleſ- 


wick, in Denmark. | 
BERNERA, one of the weſtern iſles of Scot- 


hand, lying about two leagues to the ſouthward of 
Harries. Fe is about five miles in circumference; 


the ſoil is ſandy, but, when manured with the alga 


marina, extremely fertile, producing an incteaſe of 


30 fold of barley; nay one grain has been known 
to produce 14 ears when the ſeaſon was remarkably 

| favourable. The face of the iſland is extremely 
ble in ſummer, exhibiting a pleaſing variety 

of corn- fields and clover paſture. re is a freſh- 
water lake, called Lochbruis, diverſified with ſmall 
iſlands, and abounding with eels, which the natives, 
by the help of lights, catch in the night-time, as 
they fall x Pools rivulet towards the fea in heaps 
twiſted together. There are two chapels in this 
_ ifland dedicated to St. Aſaph and St. Columbus; 
and near the former is a ſtone ſtanding about eight 
feet above the ground. At the eaſt end of this 
iſland there is a ftrange reciprocation of the flux 


and reflux of the ſea, and another no leſs remark-" 5 


able * the weſt ſide of the long iſland. The 
tides from 

that during the ordinary,courſe of the tides the flood 
runs eaſt in the frith where Bernera lies, and the 
ebb runs weſt : thus the ſea ebbs and flows regular- 
ly for four days before, and as long after, th full 
and change of the moon; the ſpring-tides generally 
riſing 14 feet perpendicular, and the others pro- 
portionably: but for 

after, the quarter moons, there is a ſingular varia- 


tion; at that time a ſoutherly moon making high. 
water, the courſe of the tide being eaſtward, it be- 


gins to flow at half an hour after nine in the morn- 
ing, and continues to flow till half an hour after 
three in the afternoon, when it is high water; but 
„when fit begins to ebb, the current ſtill runs 


eaſtward, until it is low water; ſo that the tide t 


runs eaſtward 12 hours together; that is, from half 


paſt nine in the morning, till half paſt nine at night; 
t when the night tide begins to flow, the current 


turns and runs weſtward all night for 12 hours, 


during both flood and ebb: thus the 1 ; 
ward, and 


continue, one flood and ebb runni | 
another weſtward, till within four days of the full 
and change of the moon; then they refume their 
| wy courſe, running eaſt during the ſix hours 

of flood, and weſt during the fix hours of ebb. 

ere is another phenomenon in theſe tides no leſs 
remarkable than that juſt now mentioned. Be- 
tween the vernal and autumnal equinox, that is, 


Vor. I. Na. 23. 


the ſouth-weſt run along northward; ſo 


four days before, and as many 
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during one half of the year, the tides about the 
quarter moon run all day eaſtward, and all night 
weſtward; and during-the other fix months their 


courſe is reverſed, being weſtward in the day, and 
eaſtward in the night. In popiſh times "© Soon 
was a ſanctuary; and on it is a noble Wood of 
vew. N | | 

" BERNERIE, a borough and ſmall ſea-port, on 

the Engliſh channel, . in the biſhopric of Nantes 

and Upper Brittany, belonging to the government 

of the latter name, in France. The inhabitants. 

live principally by catehing fiſh. 

BERNICIA, that part of the kingdom of the 
Northumbrians extending from the river Tine to 
Edinburgh Frith. The other half lying S. of the 
Tine, was called Deira. 

BERNSTADT, or BexnsTADEL, a ſmall town 
in the circle of Budizin, which was miſerably laid 
waſte by the Huſſites in 1429, and greatly damaged 
by fire in 1686. 

BERNSTEIN, a ſmall town in a government of 
the ſame name, in the New Mark. 

BEROEA, a noble city of Macedonia, to the 
S. of Edeſſa, or Egæ, and 8. E. of Cyrtus. The 
people here are commended inJ$cripture for their 
reception of the Goſpel on a fair arid impaftial 
now ſuppoſed to be Aleppo. See 
that article. : e | 

BEROLZHIEM, a market-town in the princi- 


pality of Onolzbach, near the Altmuhl. 
BER 


OOT, a town of Phcenicia, a-province of 
Syria, in Turky in Aſia. It is the ancient Bery- 
tus; but there are-now no remains of its former 


beauty, except its ſituation, which is very agreea- 


ble, and in a fertile ſoil, It is juſt far enough from 

the ſea to prevent the inconveniences of an inun- 
dation. There ars very fine ſtreams of water which 

flow from the mountains, and are. diſperſed into 

beautiful fountains throbgh ſeveral parts of the 
town. The great Chriſtian church is turned into 
a moſque, aid there is a poor old one for the uſe of 

the Greeks. It is ed wh ſeveral old pictures, 
that of St. Nicephorus, ' with a beard 
down to his feet, The wall on the ſouth fide of 
the town is yet intire, and ſeems to have been built 
out of the ruins of the old city. At a little diſtance 
from the city there are pillars of granite, and the 
ruins of floors of Moſaic work the fea-ſhore 
is an old ruined caſtle, and the remains of # mole. 
Its principal commerce, which is fill very conſi- 
derable, conſiſty' in fine tapeſtry,” filks, eamblets, 


cinnamon; nutmegs, ginger, pepper r, caſſia, rhu- 
barb, and een e ſea- banks bound with _ 
mulberry;*pine, lime, and other trees; alſo gourds, 


and vaſt quantities of colocynth. This place was 


the reſidence of the emirs, the princes of the Old 

Druſians, who, to avoid the Turkiſh yoke, fled 

into the mountains, where their poſterity Rill T7 
1 ; | 


- 
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It lies about 18 miles from Seyd, the old Sidon. 
E. Long. 35, 38. N. Lat. 34, 18. — | 
BERRE, a town belonging to the provincial bai- 
liwie of Aix and Lower — "xd in the govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France, It is ſituated 
on a falt lake, communicating with the fea ; which 
is about 5 miles long, 3 broad, from 4 to 14 fa- 
thoms deep, and navigable throughout. Here they 
make fine falt, and in large quantities ; but the air 
is unhealth | 


2 BERRY, a province of France, with the title of 
2 duchy. It is bounded on the north by Salome, 


on the ſouth by Marche, on the eaſt by Nivernois 
and Bourbonnois, and on the weſt by T ouraine. It 
is 90 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 73 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The air is very tem- 

perate,; and the foil produces wheat, rye, and wine 

Frets inferidr to Burgundy ; that of Sancerre, St. 

' Satur, and Lavernuſſe, is the beſt, The paſtures 
are propet to fatten ſheep. This country produces 
alſo a deal of hemp and flax. There are mines 
of iron and filver, but they are neglected. The 
tone quarries, within half a league of Bourges, are 
very ſerviceable. In the parith of St. Hilare there 
is a mine of oker, made uſe of in melting metals, 
and for painting. Near Bourges there is a cold 
mineral ſpring, | which has a clammy fat pellicle 

over it every morning, of different colours. It lets 
fall a figs black ſmooth ſediment, which has the 
ſame ſmell, and almoſt the ſame taſte, as gunpow- 


| ger; which makes ſome. conclude it partakes of 
ſulphur, vitriol, and oker. pellicle is as thick 


das a cro iece; and when put on a red hot fire- 


ſhovel will bounce and ſparkle, as will alſo the ſe- 


diment. It is certain there is fſalt-petre in theſe 
waters, though vitriol ſeems to be 
perate, the. heat of the blood and humours, open 
- - obſtruCtians, and ſtrengthen the fibres. + 
Berry is watered by ſeveral rivers, the principal 
of which ate the Lowe; the Creuſe, the Cher, the 


Ee the Orxon, the Evre, the Aurette, the Mau- 
0 eat and little Saudre, the Nerre, &c. 
rs chere is 2a lake a0 miles round. Berry 


n, the 
Near Lin 
is divided into the Upper and the Lower, and Bour- 
ges is the capital city. The inhabitants of Bourges 

carry on a ſmall trade 
but that of the wine above ment is much 
more conſiderable, it being tranſported to, Paris by 


e molt: pre- 
ſe waters, drank on the ſpot, tem- 


with corn * the Loire; 


means of that river and the canal of Briare. But 


the principal commerce conſiſts in the fat cattle, 


) bers of ſh 


which they ſend to Paris, and the great number of 


ſheep; theſe, laſt bear fine wool, which is uſed in 


the manufaCtures of this province, and other parts 
of the kingdom. There are two ſorts of manu- 
factures in Berry, the one for cloths and ſerges, 
| and the other for knit and wove, ſtockings: This 
country had formerly its own counts, who ſtiled 


- 
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| themſelves counts of Bourges, afterwards viſcounts 


but in time it became annexed to the crown, fh 
that the uſe and profits, only of this province, "ru 
ſeveral times ſince been ted to princes and prin. 
ceſſes of the blood royal, with the title of a duchy 
but never totally alienated. It is fubject to the 
parliament of Paris, but under its own laws, It 
has a governor, a lieutenant-general, and two de. 
puty-governors, though there is but one archh;. 
ſhopric, and no epiſcopal ſee, yet in the dioceſe are 
34 collegiate churches, 9 archdeaconries, 20 arch. 


prieſthoods, about goo pariſhes, and 35 abbies 


the 


nigſberg have not for ſome time paſt yielded ſo much 


— 


only affords mineral ſprings, 


Berry is ſubdivided into U and Lower: the 
former lies towards the N. E. from Cher to the 
Loire; and the latter between the Cher and the 
Creuſe, towards the 8. MW. 
 BERRY-ISLANDS, a ſmall cluſter of iſlands, 
on the N, W. point of the Great Babama bank, in 
the Channel of Providence, Long. 75, 40. Lat. 


AS, 82 | 
B Y-POINT. a cape at the entrance of 
2 in Devonſhire. 50, 37. Long. z, 


49, W. Ec; 
- BERSELLO, or BxxEs8ELLo, anciently Brix: 
illum, a colony of Gallia Ciſpadana ; a ſmall city 
of Reggio, a ſubdiviſion of the Modeneſe, in Upper 
Italy. It ftands near the Po, and is defended by a 
good citadel. In 1702 prince Eugene took it, and 
year following it was retaken by the duke of 
Vendoſme; but reſtored by the peace of Utrecht 
to the duke of Mantua, whe held it as a\fief. It 


is now ſubject to Modena, and lies 14 miles N. E. 


of Parma. Lat. 40, N. Long. 11, 6, E. 
BERSCH, or — (ey of), a ſubdivi 


ſion of the circle on this fide the Danube, in 


Hungary. It is about 7 miles long, and 

2 and 3 broad. its mountains, thoſe 
Cremnitz are rich in gold. Its capital rivers are 
the Gran, Nitra, and Suva or Zitawa. It not 
as thoſe of Bukovi 
and Ebedetz, but alſo warm baths, the moſt cele- 
brated in all Hungary; namely the Glaſhut or 
Sklenni bath, and that of Eiſmback or Wihni. 
This county produces excellent wine and good corn 
in the plains. The gold mines of Cremnitz and Ko- 


as formerly. The cattle in the mountainous parts 
are poor and ſmall, though they breed great num- 
cep; yet in the plains theſe are not con- 
fiderable. The inhabitants are Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, Slavi and Germans. This a includes 
the following diſtricts, Ofzlani, Levi, Kiſ-topolt- 
ſan, and Verebel 2 12 
| BERSENBUKRG, O-Baxscn, or Txou, ? 
quite inconſiderable town of the laſt- mentio 
county, in Hungary, ſo denominated from the ſe· 
cond name. It ftands on theriver — which 
frequently lays the adjacent plains under water. 
* Pane BERSCHETZ, 
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ſeated on a high rock on the Adriatic ſea, in Car- 
niola. It has a ſmall harbour, and produces a thick 
and very ſweet wine of the colour of red port. 
BERSTADT, à ſmall town in the Circle of 
Imutz. EAT : 
9 BERSUIRE, a town of France, in Lower Poic- 
tou. Long. W. o, 27. Lat. N. 16, 52. 
BERT, a river in Dorſetſhire, which runs into 
the Britiſh channel near Bridport, | | 
BERTELSGADEN, or BERCHTOLSGADEN, 
an abbey in the very heart of the atchbiſhopric of 
Saltzburg, in the circle of Bavaria, in Germany. 
Its abbot or provoſt is a prince of the empire, whole 
territory is 14 miles long, and as many broad. His 
revenue is reckoned to be 10,000 crowns a year, 
The town of the ſame name belonging to him lies 
15 miles 8. of — and furniſhes the neigh- 
bourhood with ſtore of ſalt. | | 
BERTIE, a maritime county in North Caro- 
lina, in the diſtrict of Edenton, with the Roanoke 
its S. boundary, and Albemarle ſound on the E. 
In it is ſituated the Indian tower of Tuſcaroraw. 
BERTINORO, er BzxiTToNoRo, in Latin 
Forum Trutarinorum, a {mall city of Rom in 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, and Middle Diviſion of 
Italy. It ſands on a hill ſurrounded with vines, 
and near the little river Bedeſa. It has a ſtout 
caſtle. Its biſhop is under the metropolitan of Ra- 
venna. It abounds in oil of olives, wine, and wa- 
ter, enjoying a clear air, as well as a prof; of 
the Adriatic, the coaſts of Dalmatia and Croatia, 
the territories of Venice, and of this province. It 


and 4 W. A. 
BERTRAND, a City of Gaſcony in France. It 
is fituated on the Salat, a river that falls into the 
Gonne, 1 Lat. 43, 15, N. 


BERVEY, or IN VIX BERVEV, a royal burgh, 
made ſo by king Alexander III. It lies on the 
coat and German ocean, the river Don, in 
the ſhire of Kincardin or Mearns, in Scotland. It 
nately with Montroſe, Aberdeen, Brechin, and 
Aberbrothock, ſends. a member to the Britiſh par- 
ment, It is indeed decayed, . and fituated 22 
. of Aberdeen, and 57 N. E. of Edin- 


BERUM, or nanu, (ON and. Weſt), a diſ- 
on of Aggers-herred, in the dioceſe of Chriſtiana 
** in Norway. Of the ſame name in 
Which is in condition. 

D, a fi ing 
luchy of Zator' a ſmall town belonging to the 
ittle Poland. 
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BERSCHETZ, or Brxscnzs2zn, a ſinall eo 


belongs to the and lies 5 miles E. of Forli, 
Heek — _ 


nd is a very old and excellent iron- mine, 


the palatinate of Cracew, in 
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is one of the diſtrict of boroughs, which, alter- | 
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tinctiy mention 


Thomas Stanley, with 


B E 

BERNECK, a ſmall town, and the ſeat of a 
preſecturate, in the principality of Culmbach, 

BER WICK, a town in York-county, Pennſyl- 
vania, about 7 miles N. of Hanover, and 16 W. 
of York. 

BERWICK, or Baxwicx, (upon Tweed), an 
old frontier-town, being a county and town of 
itſelf, as in all royal proclamations, &c. it is diſ- 
after England and Wales, 
Though on the N. ſide of the Tweed, it is gene- 
rally included in Northumberland. It was long 
the bone of contention between England and Scot- 
land, and often poſſeſſed alternately by each; till 
t loſs, reduced it to the 
obedience of Edward IV. from which time it has 
been poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. It is pleaſantly ſitu - 
ated on an eaſy declivity, almoſt cloſe to the ſea, 
It has a ditch on the north and eaſt ; but on the 
ſouth and weſt it has high walls, regularly fortified, 
and planted with cannon, to which the river ſerves 
as a moat. . The houſes are rally well built; 
and the town-houſe is a he ſtructure, with 
a lofty turret, in which are 8 bells, and a fine clock, 
which tells the quarters, with four dials, one on 
each ſide the ſquare. The church is a neat build- - 


ing, but has no bells. The bridge is 947 feet long, 
and is ſupported by 15 arches. barracks form 
a large regular ſquare, and will hold two regiments 
of foot very conveniently. | 


The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
town-clerk, and tour bailiffs; and has a coro- 
ner, a treaſurer, four ſerjeantsat -mace, and a 
water-bailiff. It had a ſtrong caſtle, which now _ 
lies quite in ruins. It has a market on Satur- 
days, extremely well ſupplied; and a fair on Fri- 
day in Trinity-week for black cattle and horſes. 
Corn and eggs are ſhipped from hence for London 
and other ports; but the principal trade is the ſal- 
mon which are caught in Tweed, and reckoned 
to be as as any in the kingdom. Some are 
ſent alive, and ſome pickled in kits by perſons who 


ſubſiſt on that employment, and are called falmon 


coopers. In June July falmon is fold for a 
penny a pound. | | tr). 

The harbour of Berwick is but mean, and the 
navigation cannot be carried far up, the bridge 
being within a mile and a half of a bar at the river's . 
mouth, though the tide flows 4 miles above the 


town. The bar is likewiſe ſo high as to admit no 


ſhips that draw above 12 feet Water; nor is there 
any good riding in the offing near the bar : for the 


'ſhore is ſteep and rocky, and the cliffs high; ſo * 


that if a ſhip riding before Berwick ſhould be dri- 
ven from her anchors, her only refuge is, if the 
wind be at S. to make for the Edinburgh-frith, but 
if from the N. to run into Holy- iſland. It ſends two 


ww 


- BERWICK, (North), a ſmall market-town of 5 
ve CK, { ), a ſmall mark of 


with Jedburgh, Haddi 


. 
* 
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wembers to parliament; and lies g2 miles N. W. 
of Newcaftle upon Tyne, and F N. of London. 


40, N. Long. 1, 40, 
Haddiagtonſhire, or Eaſt Lothian, in Scotland. 


It is a diſtrict of royal burghs, which, alternately 3 
on, Dunbar, and Lauder, 


ſends a member to the Britiſn parliament. It has 


nu harbour, mole, or pier, at the entrance of the 


frith of Forth, for ſecuring ſuch veſſels as come 


land, and, as bordering on 
Mlierſe or March. See MErxss. 


- hither to load ſalt and other goods. It is noted for 
good 3 — 5 to the rate of this 


N and lies 17 miles E. of Edinburgh. Lat. 
56, 5, N. Long. 2, 27, W. 


80 BERWICKSHIRE, one of the counties of Scot- 
England, called the 


- -., BERYTUS. See BEROOr. 
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- BERZETIN; a borough belonging tothe county 0 
of & 2 Languedoc, in the government of the latter name, 


omar, in the Circle on this fide the Theiſs, 
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in Upper Hungary. It is ſituated not far from 


Roſenau, and upon the river Sajo, and is noted 


for the ſeats of the free barons which are here. 


BESANCON, a city of France, capital of the 
Franche-Compte, and one of the moſt ancient cities 


of Europe. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has 


on the river Dreu 


as a univerſity. It is ſeated 
which divides it into two parts, 
teſt of which is a peninſula, ' The entrance 


a parliament, as w 


the grea 


_ _ 4s ſhut up by a mountain, on which they have built 
_ a large citadel, which commands all the city. 


cloifter of St. 
pb the order 


There are 


., enriched with go 
tombs and other _ remarkable in the churches; 


0 zany names of places in and about the 
eity, that are plainly corruptions of the Latin, and 


are marks of its antiquity, as Chamars, Campus 
ANlartis, 


12 Campus Muſarum, Chandane, 
Diana, &c. The metropolitan church is 
built at the bottom of St. Stephen's hill; and is a 
very hand ſome ſtructure, with a hi 
"The great altar is placed in the middle choir, where 
on high days they expoſe reſiques in ſilver ſhrines, 

Ma and jewels. There are ſeveral 


and after you have paſſed the church of Notre Dame, 


and the ſquare that it looks into, you come to a 


triumphal arch; erected in honour of the emperor 
Aurelian, on which are ſeveral figures of men and 
animals, pretty entire. It ſetves as a gate to the 
ohn the Great, The great hoſpital 
the Holy Ghoſt is a ſtructure worth 


© Feing. The ſtreets bare wide and handſome ; and 


the houſes are well built with free-ſtone, and covered 


. with ſlate, chiefly about the ſquare called Battan, 


n 


which is adorned with -a fountain, the water of 

which proceeds from a ſtatue of Bacchus. 
The river Dreux is paſſed over on a ſtone bridge, 

in going from one part of Befangon into the other. 


„The markei- place is at the entrance; and on the 


left is another, uare, adorned with a fountain, 


4 * 
1 5 , 


tower ſteeple. | 
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for pleaſantnefs in all 


with a ſeraglio. 


where the — ſtreet begins, which traverſes al 
mt 


this part, he wy to St. John the Gren. 
The new ſquare is not far from this ſtreet, from 
whence you go to the town-houſe, which is a large 


ſtructure, with four wings, before the front of 


which is the ſtatue of Charles V. in bronze, wich 
a globe in one hand, and a ſword in the other 
The Imperial eagle is raiſed over a large baſon, and 
ſpouts out water by both his beaks. The governor, 
palace is the moſt maguiſicent in the province, and 
there is a fountain à little farther, adorned with 


the figure of a naked woman, with water ſpring- 


ing out at her nipples. E. Long. 6, 10. N. Lt, 


47, 26, * 


BESBRE, a river in the government of Niet. 

e 1 6 F Divi | 
a ſmall river of phiny, in Fr 

which falls into the Drome. uy | * 

BESIERS, a dioceſe and ſubdiviſion of Lower 


in France. It is the moſt fruitful part of the pro- 
vince; has the diſtrict of Narbonne on the N. 


Rouergue on the N. that of Niſmes on the E. and 


the ſea on the 8. Of the ſame name is a very 
ancient city belonging to it, anciently called in 
Latin Bliterrz, or Fiterrs, a pretty far e place, 
upon a hill on the river Orbe, and on the a 
canal. It is the ſee of a biſhop, the ſeat of a co. 
lection, provincial bailiwic, and provincial court. 
The biſhop is under the metropolitan of Narbonre; 
his dioceſe comprehends 106 pariſhes, has a revenue 
of 30,000 livres per annum, and pays a tax of 2000 
florins to the court of Roms. Beſides the cathe- 
dral, here are three abbies, one of which is ſect- 
larized, and a college. Over the rivet is a bridge. 
The number of — is but 3133 families 
Though cemmodiouſly ſituated for manufactur, 
the genius of the people does not lie this va. 
The country lying round this place, though party 
mountainous and partly level, has hardly its equal 
rance. It produces exce!- 
lent wines; much more corn than is wanted 
home conſumption, with great quantities of ol. 
At Bedarieux and in the neighbourheodare mak 
fine droggets, which are ſent into Germany; 
in the diſtrict of Graiſſeſay, all the inhabitants # 
ply themſelves to the nail trade. In this dioceſe 
marble-quatries, and a variety of ſprings. 
city of Beſiers lies 2 miles N. of the Mediterranen 
15 N. E. of Narbonne. Lat. 43, 20, N. 19% 


17 E. 75 
— BESIGHIEM, a ton ſituated near the conſur 
of the Enze, and Neckar, in a diſtrict of the fue 
name, Wurtemburg. The town has had mas 
maſters, and the country round produces good wine 


- BESIKTASCH, a ſummer feat of the An 
ſignior, near Conſtantinople, to the well 


BESIGNANO, 


B E 


- BESIGNANO, in Latin Befidie, a ſinall city 
of the Hither Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and Lower, Diviſion of Italy. It has the title of 


incipality, which. is in the houſe of San Seve- 
Its biſhop is immediately dependent on the 
pope. It ſtands high, on the little river Cotilo, 
not far above its junction with the Grati. The 
place is pretty well peopled, and defended by a cita- 
del; but commanded, on all ſides by the mountains., 


N 
rino. 


E. | | | 
Y BESOS, the ancient Betulus, a river of Cata- 


lonia, in Spain, which falls into the Mediterranean, 
not far from Barcelona. | 
'  BESSARABLA, a territory of Turky in Europe, 
lying between Moldavia, the Danube, the Black 
„and little Tartary. It is inhabited by inde- 
pendent T artars, who maintain themſelves by their 
cattle, huſbandry, and by robbery. Their religion, 
manners, and cuſtoms, are the ſame with thoſe of 
| theCrim Tartars. When there are any forces ſent 
againſt them, they retire among the mountains near 
the Black-ſea, where it is 1 to come at 
chem on account of the moraſſes and defiles. 
BESSASTADER, the ſeat of the n 
belonging to. Gullbringu-Syſſel, a ſu 
the 8. quarter of Iceland, in Norway. Here is an 
70 5 and a fulling-mill. Its Lat. is 


= A BESSICA, a diſtrict of Thrace towards Mount 
Hemus to the ſouth of the Hehrus. It was inha- 
bited by a fierce and. barbarous people, noted for 
their robberies. , Their chief city Uicudama is now 


under their own kings till the conſulate of M. Li- 
 cinivs Lucullus and C. Caſſius Varus; when. the 
conſul, Lucullus myaded their country, and having 


It lies about 15 miles W. of Roſſano, and the ſame 
from the Tuſcan ſea. Lat. 39, 38, N. Long. 17, % 


the valley produce wine. The Im 


iviſion of 3 


known by the name öf Adrianople, They lived | 


B E 
> by L. Piſo; who obliged the ſavage inhabitants te 
lay down their arms, and ſubmit to ſuch conditions 


as herwas pleaſed to impoſe upon them. From this 
time the Beſſi continued ſubject to the Romans 


without attempting any more to regain their 


0 l ty. 1 
) BESSIN, a territory of Lower Normandy, in 
It is plauted with vaſt numbers of apple- trees, and 
by the induſtrious inhabitants rendered fruitful and 
profitable. Its principal town is Bayeux. 4 
BESTERTZE; or BisTz1Tz, alſo BEsTRICIA, 
or NOSENSTADT, a royal free-town of Noſnerlang; . 
a diſtrict belonging to that called the royal territory 
) of the Saxons, in Tranſylvania, and: kingdom ok 
5 Hungary. It was built in 1206, . ard is the capital 
of the diſtrict, being ſurrounded with walls, towers, 


„ 


and Giches, e ee Roabmns . 


and the Reformed have alſo a gymnaſium or aca- 

demy. It is ſituated on the little river Biſtritz, 
iu a very wide and even valley ; but has neither 
Q a healthy air, nor good water: The hills round 
| erialiſts togk 

the town in 1602. It is 85 miles N. W. of 

\ manſtadr, and very remarkable for the gold mines 
| bye neighbourhood... Lat. 48, 5, N. Long. 22, 


S, E. o TN 
# -- BESTEYROS, alittle diſtrict of Viſeu, belong-- 
ing to the province 
y tains 15 patiſhes.. | 
) BESIRICIA, atownof Tranſylvania, remarka- - 
) ble for the gold-mines near it, wt 90 E. of Tocka. 
\ Long. 22, 5, E. Lat. 48, 5, N. See BesTERTz2E. - 

BETANZOS, a city of Galicia, -a province of 
Spain. It is” a ſea- port upon the river. Maudeo, 
which makes a good harbour. It, is walled,. con- 


N 
ö 
| taining two pariſhes, one monaſtery, . a nunnery, 


Y three hoſpitals, and ten chapels. It is ſuppoſed te 


y be the Flavium Brigantium, where. Julius Cæſat 


ny, gained a great victory over them, took their metro | 
11 polis, and ſubjected the hole nation to the Roman Q landed. It lies 20 miles S. af Ferrol. Lat. 43, 15, 
qui laws. The Romans,, notwithſtanding they had N. Long. 8, 50. W. 5 
gel- ſubdued them by force gf arms, ſtill ſuffered them 5 BETA W, or 3 the general name of the 
1 for to hve under their, on Kings; for Lyle, while he & quarter of Nimeguen, in the province of Guelder- - 
a. ah CREE arg Geke of 5 ub, having & land,. 1 the ig = N wage ry FY pr OG 
coully ſeized Rabocentus, whom, Suetonius .# ancient Batavia, and the ſeat of the Batavi. Part 
2 calls N the Beth, cauſed him to be publicly X of the Catti, who, quitting their native country, 


bebeaded. This affront ſo exaſperated the whole 
nation, that, they, fexolted; but were ayerthrown | 
in agreat battle by Octavius, the father of Auguſtus. 
During the civil wars of Rome they attempted anew 
io recover their liherty, but were again defeated by 


the famous M. Brutus. In the reign of Auguſtus, 


blur one Vologeſes, a native. of the country, and prieſt 
(am? of Bacchus, having, under n religion, 
man drawn tagether: great crouds of. people, made him- 

J wile. ſelf maſter of the whole country, and, enterin 
gd * Cherſoneſus, committed there the moſt * 
(ward ut ravages. He Was at laſt, howeyes, overcome 


9 ſettled firſt here, and afterwards extended their 
limits between, the Waal and. the Maes... See Ba- 
) TENBURG.. | i 
) Their territories. extended from Rbineberg in 
>. Cleves, to 8 the ſea in Holland, which 
village ſeems to have ſome affinity to the Catti in 

its name. The preſent Betuwe reaches from Scher- 
kenſchans on the E. to Worcum on the W. about 


a 


49 miles; and its greateſt breadth, between Grave 
on the Maes and Arnheim on the Rhine, is 16 miles. 

BETEL, a ſmall rocky iſland, about a league in 

| compals, on the conſt of Cambaja, ia the 

5 * 9 
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the government of the latter name, in France. 


of Beira in Portugal. F It con 45 


. 3 E 
dies, and ſeparated from the continent anly by a 
en 


nartoty ſtrait, about Jo leagues from Diu. 
the Portugueſe £ I, Nonmius, invaded this little 
land, moſt of the garriſon of 2000 men, rather 


thin ſubmit to his terms, burnt themfelves, with 


their wives and effects; and the reſt, about 700, 
made flaves of, or drowned 


wereeither cut to 
themfelves in the 
BETELFAG Ul, 


* 


4 deln of Man i Ad 


Felix, futmous for the vaſt quantity of coffee bought 


and fold there; being the rh: re the country- 
people bring their coffee to fell ; and where the 
wa: 


ropeans cone, or fend their factors or brokers to 
. purchaſe it, E. Long. 57, 20. N. Lat. 15, 40. 
= BETELHA, à town in the province of Eftre- | 


mmadqra, Spain; containing near 2000 inhabitants. 
ry HAM, noted for a cataract near it, on the 


tiver Ken, ſouthward of the village of Levens, and 


mot far from Kendal in Weftmoreland, as there is 


andtherwater*fall at that village. From the latter, 
- Which is Wore northward, ſounding clear, 'the inha- 
tatits protaiſe themſelves fair weather : but from 
former toitls fo, they expect rain or miſt, Both 
Fall with à hidedus noife, | tut 
"BETHANY. Ta John Ki. 1, we read, „ a cer- 


rain man vas fick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, the 


- town of Mary and her ſiſter Martha; and ver, the 

ith, "that . Bethan wis nigh unto Jeruſatem :” 

And by Matk xi. 1. it is plain it was ſſtuate at the 

Mount of Olives. It appears from all the Evange- 

Utz chat this Was a place EY 4 viſited by our 

BED ge BY: "here it was that He "raiſed Lazarus 
; Aj 4 * 


” BETHESDA; a fatootis- pool or refervbir in Je- 
lalern, recorded in John v. 12. wonderful in ctiriny 


Mhatſoever diſeaſe, and to have been adotned with | 


five porches or Platz as for its water, being at ſome 
rticulr ſeaſons miriealodfly Nirred, had the vir- 
tur of cuting che firſt per ſon chat jumped into it. 
* . TIF Hr is mentioned in Numb. 
xXxxili. 49. being the place to which the laſt encamp- 
went o the edefites, in the time of Moſes, ex- 
tended on une fide,” Abel-Shirtim' beitiy on the other; 
8 ty of thoſe parts given afterwards to the 
tribe of Reuben. It is mentioned again Joſh. Iii. 3. 
„ 
ty of Jtdza, in Aſlatic Tutky; but now redute 
5 fon =” hoy It is'firuated Rn in a pleaſant 
and fertile plain, abqut 6 miles 
- Tis fill wach reſorted to by Pilgrims, as being the 
tace of dur Savidur's birth; where is a ſtately tem- 


t 6 miles S. of ſeruſalem. 
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le exected by. St. Helena, over the manger where 3 


e Holy B 


ported by four rows of white marble pillars, 10 in 


each row, and the wall faced with the ſame fone. 
Hete alſo is the chapel. of RF bo: ro our Lord's 
ſuppoſed farher, with andther of the 

Lu. 31, 30, N. Bong. 36, 7, E. 


— 


abe lay; the roof of which is cedar, ſup- 


oly Innocents. | 
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Orange, in the province of 


a 
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BETHLEHEM, or BezTHLEM, a town of Bas. 
bant, in the Auftrian Netherlands, where the duke 
of Bavaria and M. Viller | 
forcing of the French lines b the duke of Marl. 
borongh ; who alſo . here in 1506, after 
the ſurrender of Louvain, being two miles N. of 
the laſt- mentioned city. Lat. 51, 5, N. Long. 


THLEHEM, an epiſcopal ſee of Nivernois, 
a government of France. Its origin was thus: 
upon the expulſion of the Chriſtians out of the 
Holy Land, Renier, biſhop of bethlehem of Pa- 
leſtine, followed Guy, Count of Nevers, into 
France in 1180, who gave him the borough of Pen- 
tenor, near Clamecy, beyond che river Vonne, 
with the manor of Cambeuf or Sembert, and ſome 
other places; which ever ſince have been called the 
biſhopric uf Bethlehem. See'CLamecy. 
- BETHLEHEM, a vie in the county of 
ew Vork; very fruit- 
ful in paſture, and makes large quantities of excel- 
lent butter. > / | ö 
BETHLEHEM, a town in Northampton-coun- 


ty, Pennfylvania, 5 miles R. of Northampton, and 


10 S. W. of Eaſton, and ſtands on a branch of the 


Delawar river. | ; 
BETHLEHEM-FALVA, a belonging to 


that called the ſeat of the ten Jance-men, in the 


. circle on this fide" the Theiſs, in Hungary. It was 


formerly one of the titles of the Turzon family. 
BE THLEN, à caſtle on the Great Szamos, in 
the inner county of Zolnock, à ſubdiviſion of the 
ſeven counties of Tranſylvania, and kingdom of 
Hungary: It is fortified with a rampart and towers. 
BETH-REHOB, or ſimply REmos. We ar: 
told, II. Sam. X. G. that the childten of Ammon 
ſent and hired the Syri 
ver. 9, that the Syrians of Rehob, &c. were by 


. themſelves in the field,” So that it is not to be 


doubted but that Rehob and Beth-Rehob were one 

and the ſame country or Kingdom, fo named fron 

its principal city Rehob: for J6th. xix. 28. we find 

of this name allotted to the tribe of Aſher; 

nd = 1. we read that the ſaid Rehob vs 

one of the' eitles out of whith Aſher did not drie 
its inhabitants. N | 5 


BETHSAIDA is often mentioned in the Nen 
Teſtament. St. John i. 4. expteſsly tells us, that 
three of the apoſtles, Peter, Andrew, and Fin i. 
were of this city. Bethfaida in Hebrew importe! 
place of fiſhing, or elſe of hunting; and both ſenſes 
agree well with the ſituation of the city; for it 
on the Lake of Genneſareth at the N. end, juſt a 
the influx of the river Jordan into the Caid lake, 
and ſo lay very convenient for — ; and accord. 
ingly we find two of the three townſmen juſt me 
tioned, viz. Peter and Andrew, were bet 
And it is convertteatly fituated for hunting . 1 


encamped, after the 


ans of Beth-rehob * nd 


. 


rss 


— 


2 O23 = 


6. B E 

"th as lying in the tribe of Napthali, a N 

well ſtored Tuch deer. | 
is acity belooging 


THSAN, or BETHSHAN, 
to — — tribe of Manaſſeh; on the W. of Jor 
and the S. coaſt of the ſen of Galilee, and was con- 
ſaderable in the time of Euſebius and Jerom. | 
BETHSHEMESH, a town border e the 
tribe of Judah, ftnated in the N. border thereof, 9 
72 from Joſh. xv. 10. not far WM 
th-jear 4 
CT HISORA, or BETHZ Ox, fo. called PLS 
its being ſituated on a rock, a very ſtrong fortreſs 
of Paleſtine, about ſix or ſeven miles 8. of Jeru- 
falem, King Rehoboam and the Maccabees im- 
proved its fortifications much ſo that in their time 
the place was impreguable. ar Rong oppoſite to 
the ſouthern Idomea;/and was a kind of ke 1 toſ udah 
on that ſide. The vil on the top of the hill, 
where ſtood Bethſora, is nom called St. Philip, 
Though the adjacent parts be called a wilderneſs. 
vet they ſtill produce pleut y of corn, wine, and 
elive- trees. | 
BETHULIA; recorded the remarkable ton or 
city herein lived Judith, han it was baGeged-by 
Holofernes, general of the Aſſyrian army; That 
this place was ſituated not far from Dathaim is evi- 
dent from ſeveral texts, eſpecially Judith vii. 15 
where it is ſaid the Aſſyrian army encamped in the 
valley near unto ne and ſpread over Do- ; 
that. | 


BETHUNE, a aur diſtrict called Advocatie, ; 
belonging to': Artois, in the government of the lat- 
ter name am Picardy, in France. Of the ſame 
denomination is the: Cat e af the laſt · mentioned diſ- 
trict, and a fortiſied town on the little river Bietre, 
vieh is the third city of this county. In it is a 
1 caſtle. The houſes are y built, and 
reets as meanly paved: but the market - place 
wal and fine ſquare. 'Here:is made an excellent 
heeſe, which is ſold in all the neigbbour- . 

ro countries. It is a place of ſome ttade, and has þ 
two annual fairs. Beſides a bere 
are two pariſh- churches, two priories, a college, ; 
lix convents, and an hoſpital. ' This: fortreſa was 
taken by the allies in 1710; but by. the treaty of 


* * — — — >, 


Utrecht delivered: u _— It lies 13 miles north h town; and * e the pri vilegs ON 5 
ot Arras. Lat. co, - 32; N. Lang. 2,45 E. C BET T7585 „a place. in Wert | 
BETISH, ottBer1sy, a boro ; Valois, (C Fives where, =—_ fairs are, 1 in a 
» ſubdiviſion of the wo under-ftad derſhips be- {© June 21, Augu September. 1 16, W : 
tothe government of the Ile of France. (& ber 12, 


"TH a ſmall ,naarket-town of Stafford- 
ſhire, lying \north-weſt of Neweaſtle- under · line, 
2 on * NN of Cheſhire. It has an annual 

fair on 

BETLI 2 the capital of Aſſyria, 
3 in Aſiatic Turky. It is —— 9 
ſidence of a Bey or Prince of the Cutds; who is 'C 


te moſt conſiderable of them e packer 


'C 
iC 


county of fon and circle on the 


ot the T 


ated on a hay f the Weſt 


8 * 


May 1 


B Ec 


ſubject to the Turks nor Perſiar 
meaſure are to the one or the 
is built between two mountains, . a cannor... * 5 


ch e Ny 
her, is cit 


ſhot aſunder, The caſtle is built on à third 


ſteep, cragged, and difficylt, to which there 7 . 


When To 
-bridges ber 


aſs 


winding path cut through the Tock,” 
t9 the top, one mult croſs three dra 


tore he T5 hey the caſtle, and then 


courts to 
on each 15 
almoſt to hg and in it are two caravanler 8. 
one at the Haack the hill on which the caftle ſtat 
and the e at the further end of the town, fith- - 
p ated higher; w ; as the other is ſo low as ſorne-, 


With water Which ponry dawn. 


2 from the neig hbogring hills, and ryps 4. crap $ he 


town. Both city a le are 
5 theough a en KEE defer 7 
by. two men ne ey can alle 


| 25,000 har 
y conſiſt ſhepherds 1 that live; N55 Fg moun. 


tins, and e trained, to Mar: in caſe 
oat though his texitory is ſurrc 
46 d Per ut "1 275 8 are obliged 
him, As, dhe 
Aleppo and Tabrl, the road ond frets 
within a day's journey of ad from city, 
deen ele ut of cha rock, and 8 
8 Iis is an 17 for 
the nei ring . 
from la. Wan, r WT 


8. 
$ ne wi 5 5 | 
er b 
pd cyt 0 5 


frat re e 


unge 1975 


its influx W 2 
aſcians. Of 1125 ſame — is ON 
in Js 


e 


eiſs. upon the latter, 
gary which ſome.ioclude j in 


Ts Tapr. a market-borgugh a agg er 
lace of, anſt r 

ing plogs d ae LY 3 15 1 

It * bhe a lit 


Tu See BE Taw, the ancient Ba 


"BETTWYS, a, place of Carnarvonſhire,”” 
North Wales, wa fairs are kept annually 01 


i 3 | 
RE ZE NDORF, a ſmall town with a citadel, 
2 two noble ſeats in the Ne 4 

BETZKOW, a populous 


three 
Vs palace. egity extends 1 
he two mountains, from the bott 


af —A which latter principals 2 


onnded * x 


lies about | 20 Ire 2. 


Up 


W. 


. DAY: 1852 . ad he 
A K EN „ „RI E 
p the county of Trentſchin, and cirele on this fide the river is now navigable, and the town thereby 
., _ _ the Danube, in Lower Hungary. lt is fituated on kept clean. 1 90 

the Waag, arid is the property of ſeyeral lords. Its ꝙ Beverley has been of great note ever ſince the 
caſtle ha formerly the natne of Bolondotz. time of John de Beverley, or St. John, who was. 
BEVAGNA, znciently Mevania, à ſmall and q archbiſhop of Vork, firſt doctor of divinity in 
Altmoſt ruinated town of Spoletto, one of the pro- & Oxford, and preceptor of the venerable Bede: here 

\ _ © winges.of the Ecclefiaſtical' State, in the Middle 3 he built a monaſtery, where he reſided four years, 
| Dinbop of Ny. _ {r 9akdh, cir gs river Tinia or 4 and died in it in 721. _ Athelſtan in 930. 
Iiimea, fix miles welt of Foligni, aud 13 from the Henry I. and of the ſucceeding princes of 
3 -7-,A 0 -05 9365 95 England, granted Beverley an exemption from 1} 

1 BEVECUM. 4 town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian” Y; manner of toll throughout their doniinions; from 
Netherlands, about ſeven miles ſouth of Lovain,” % which, and the like privileges, Beverley keeps up 
- where the Duke of ben encamped after its flouriſhing condition. The ſeſſions of the riding 

: hay forced the French lines In 1705: and here are held here in a/ ſpacious hall called Hall-garth, 
© he relted alſo his army after the victory of Ramil- q where is a regiſter for deeds and wills; the only 
lies, May 24, 1706. Lat 50, 45, E. Long:4, 45, W. J place in England, beſides Middleſex, which hi; 

L BEVELAND North,) formerly but one iſland ſuch a thing. The town [ſends two members to 
with South-Beveland, till ſeparated by an inunda- s parliament,” has two weekly markets, the one on 
tion in 1532, cauſed by the waters of the ſea and Wedneſday for cattle,” and the other on Saturday 
Scheld, which fwallowed' up ſeveral villages. : It Y bor corn. Its annual fairs are on Thurſday before 
belongs to the province of Zealand, in the United \ Valentine, February 14, Holy Thurſday, July ;, 

- Provinces ; has now but one town called Cats, and a Q and November 16, for Lond cattle, horles, and 
Village called Colynſplact. Great part of its north- 0 ſheep: one of theſe, namely the mart, is kept in a 

”” eaft fide has been recovered from the ſea; but it 5 ſtreet leading to the Miriſter-ftreet, called Lon- 
very {hort of its pleaſantneſs, when it was & doners-ſtreet. Here is when x market - place, and 

5 reckoned the Garden of Zealand, oO beautiful croſs, where was a {tone-ſeat called freed- 
- + BEVELAND, (Soutb, ) lies ſouth of the former; ſtoole, to wich any criminal reſorting had full 
-  apdealt of Walcheren, extending towards Biabant protection, as a modern inſcription here ſhews. In 
and Flanders. It as formerly above 60 miles in Beverley are ſeven alms-houles, and legacies for 

7 git; but is now ſo much diminiſhed by inun- two more, beſides a workhouſe. It has a fre- 
dations, that its ＋ * length is but 17 miles, Q ſchool, for the ſcholars of which are appropriated 

ad greateſt breadth t eight. By the inundation 6 two fellow ſhips at St. John's college in Cambridge, 
entmned unde North Beveland, the town of $ and nins ethibitions. Here were formerly four 

xlelen, with the greateſt part of its lordſhip, & churches, now only two, namely the late collegiate 
Was ſwallowed wp; and Rommerſwael divided from church of St; John, ſtill called the minſtet, and St. 
the reſt, and ruined by fix inundations, and by $ Mary's. The former has been repaired by the l- 
" Both che Bbvelands lie E. and W. of the Y beral contributions of Mr. Moyſer, their menbe 
EET $00.00 42115 0. IND 11 e Sir Michael Wharton, and others. By an old in- 
by. 4 SEN" or Banstn, a town ſeated on  Y | ſcription dug out of a grave here in 1664, it ap- 
the Eimenad, in Lunenburg Zell. © © P Q- pears that this church was burnt in 1188, and &. 
- + BEVERGERN, a ſmall town, in the biſhopric, John's ——— in 1197, and again depoſited, 
FRY nſter, ſurrounded with moraſſes. In 1624 6 Near the altar-place is the above-mentioned ſtocl 
* It Was Amon deſtroyed by fire, arid in 158 7 a fak 5) of one entire ſtone. Here are ſeveral monuments 


ring was found at it. of the Percies, earls of Northumberland, &c. The 
3 BEV ERL EV, the 47 17 in the Eaſt- priccipal trade of Beverley is in making of malt, 
' "Riding of Yorkſhire, It is fit 


1 


j 


= XxX  # Xx 3 Bm er OO OE TS 


P 0 Y 
* * 10 1 


uated at the foot of batmenl, and tanned leather: but the poor people 
Waulds, about a mile from the river Hull. P maintain themſelves by working bone-lace. For- 
Tt is a lage, populdus, corporate and borough town, ©) metly the clothing trade was greatly in this town; 
F A mayor, &. | 4! D yet it is faid not to be inconſiderable now. About 
I had formerly a conſiderable trade, by means J a mile eaſt of Beverley is a kind of ſpaw, though 
; of s cteek or cut, ay e om Bever -beck, 5 without any mineral taſte, which, when drank, 1s 
from the town. to the Hull, which falls into 5j a great drier, and bathed in 1s good againſt all ſcor- 
I Humber, for the paſſage of boats, keels, wher- ; buric and cutaneous eruptions, It hes about out 
PPP 
iths or ing-places contiguous t F . co. N. 12, W. 
| Hadi and unlading all N of goods. For the BEVERLEx, 3 town in New 
2 Wing of which cut, and repairing the ſtaiths, 9 land, in the province of Maſſachuſets-Bay, 
2h n a of parliament paſſed in che year 1727: ſo that county of Eflex, fituated on the ſouth of 


% - 9 * 


B E 


Anne, and the north ſide of Burley Brook, two 


mi rth of Salem. * 
wing VERN - a town on the Bever, in the princi- 


++y of Brunſwie Wolfenbuttle, with a ſeat be- 
longing to the late prince of Bevern. 16.5 
CVERUNGEN, a town of — in the 
dioceſe of Paderborn, ſeated at the confluence of 
the rivers Beve and Weſer, in E. long. 9, 30. 
N. lat. 51, 40. Here are ſome good ſalt ſprings. 
BEVERWYKE, a town lordſhip on. the Wy- 
kermeer, in Holland, which ſupplies Amſterdam 


bles. . 
rr di Terro Nova, II, i. e. The lake 


of the New Land. It is ſituated in the Val di Noto, 
delonging to the kingdom of Sicily, in Lower Italy. 
It is a ſalt-water lake, . by much than it is 
broad, and ſaid to be upwards of three Italian miles 
in circuit, and ſix from the town of Terra Nova. 
It muſt yield rich profits. of ſalt, ſince the inhabi- 
tants of the laſt- mentioned place to which it be- 
longs, know not how to draw any better advant 

from it. This lake To abounds with. fiſb, that in 
ſummer one may kill them with a ſtick from the 
very ſhore: but to prevent this two men continu- 
ally keep watch in a tower adjacent. Into it 
comes only-ſome freſh water, which the town has 
conveyed from the river Drillo, by means of a 
channel they have cut through a mountain towards 
the eaſt, and what falls from the clouds. On faſt 
days they not- only ſupply the above-mentioned 
town, but alſo the other neighbouring. parts with 
fiſh from hence. When the lake is ſomething 
dried up by the, ſummer-heats, its ſhores are co- 
vered with ſalt: for which reaſon ſome take this 
to be the Lacus Cocanicus mentioned by Pliny. 
One ſpecies of the fiſh found in this lake is called 
Molletti, and is much eſteemed ; the ſalting and 


exporting of which makes a conſiderable branch of 


commerce at Leontini. 


BEAUVERAY,' a ſmall place of Autunois, one 


of the ſubdiviſions belonging to the government of 
Burgundy, in France. . It is fituated at the foot of 
4 mountain, which ſome take to be the ancient 
Bibracte. | 11 1 

BEWALD, properly BixenwaALD, i. e. Bee- 
ſoreſt, in the government of Alſace, in- France. It 
* miles long and 12 broad; it is fituated upon 
t 


biſhop of Spires. It abounds with all ſorts of four- 


"a mY ow delight 
„ 1, e. a fine place, bei elight- 
fully ſituated on the declivity * Na, an the weſt 
bank of the Severn, over which it has a large 
ſtone-bridge. It is a ſmall borough and market- 
town, of Worceſterſhire, governed by a bailiff and 
recorder, &c. It is well ſupplied with corn, malt, 


eather, and ca s called Monmouth caps. It was 
ol. I. — No. 23. | 


ders of Lower Alſatia, and belongs to the 
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repreſented the danger of ſuc 


| B E 
anciently noted for the foreſt of Wyre in its neigh- 
bourhood, where ſtood very tall trees, 1000 of which 
about three centuries ago were blown down by one 
tempeſt. By means of the Severn great quantities 
of ſalt, iron-ware, glaſs, Mancheſter-goods, &0c. 
are put on board barges here and at Glouceſter, 
aboard troughs for Bunte, Bridgewater, and other 
parts; which renders this a thriving place. It has 
a market for hops every Saturday. Its annual fairs 
are on May 4, December 10, and December 11. 
Bewdley ſends but one member to parliament; lies 
12 miles north of Worceſter, and 100 north-weſt 
of London. Lat. 52, 25, N. Long. 2, 20, W. 

BEWDSEY. BAwWDSEY. 

BEWLEY, Hampſhire, about 4 miles to the 
E. of Lymington; is a tide-harbour for ſmall veſ- 
ſels, but little frequented. * | | 

BEYHE, or BE, a river belonging to the banat 
of Temeſwaer, in the circle on the Farther Side of 
the Theifs, in Upper Hungary. It unites itſelf 
with the Temes. | | 

BEZEK is mentioned Judg. i. 5, as where the- 
men of Judah and Simeon flew 10,000 Canaanites 
and Perizites, and wherein the proud and cruel 
W had his reſidence. 

BEZETHA, the name given by kin I 
to a new quarter, which, at — Be as ur 
built, and would have beautified, and fortified, on 
the north fide of the city of Jeruſalem, the name 
importing, the New City. He endeavoured to pro- 
cure the emperor's leave for ſurrounding, it with a 
ſtrong wall; which if he had obtained, it would 


have rendered that. metropolis abſolutely impreg-- 


nable. But Vivius Marſus, who A. C. 42 or 45, 
ſucceeded Petronius in the government of Syri 
4 a deſign (which had 
already been carried on to ſome forwardneſs) in 
ſuch lively colours, that Claudius immediately ſent 
him an order to deſiſt. R | 
BEZIERS. See BESIE RS. 
BEZO UART, a large town of Biſnagar, belong 
ing to the Mogul empire, in Aſia. It is full of 
ods ; and in particular one very large, with 120 
pillars, and frightful figures emboſſed. Alſo ano- 
ther with the like figures, the idol in which fits- 
croſs-legged, with a triple crown, and four horns 
on his head. This they beſmear with oil and paint, 
and offer it eatables, which maiitain ſeveral prieſts 
and their families, who take them away by night.. 
Pilgrims who reſort to it for cure, bring an offer 
ing in the form of the part affected, in gold; filver 
or copper. Others repair. to it for reſponſes in 
ſeveral caſes; which the prieſts frame as they liſt, 
from holes' behind, and cannot be perceived, the: 
pagods being always kept dark.. | 
Bl, one of the names of the great river Obi, in 
Aſiatic Ruſſia. See Oz or OBI. 5 
1 * „ 


| B E | 
” BIAPFAR, or BIAr NA, a kingdom of Africa, 
'fituated to the eaſt of Benin, and the weſt of Medra, 
from which it is divided by a chain of mountains, 
and extending ſouthward to the fourth degree of 
north latitude, 
negroes addicted to, and infatuated with magic; 
imagining themſelves capable of cauſing rain, thun- 
| der, and lightning: therefore they worſhip the 
devil with great zeal, and even facrifice. their chil- 
 .drento him, | 
| ' BIAFARA, a town, capital of a kingdom of the 


e name. 


BIALA, a little place belonging to n | 
urg, and circle of 


* - diſtrict or bailiwic of Johanne | 
© Olerzko, in the 3 of Pruſſia. In 1722 it 
Had the privileges of 1 town given it; where is a 
| 2 of prince Radzivil's, now an academy for 
e Marockiag of youth. It lies 20 miles ſouth- 
weft of the town of Breſeſk. 

Of the ſame name or Bialla, is a little town in 
the diſtrict of Breſeſk and Poleſſia, in Lithuanian 

Ruſſia, atid great duchy of the former name. 


. BIALACERKIEW, a town in the palatinate 


of Kiow, a ſubdiviſion of Little Poland, in the 

_ kingdom of the latter name. Here the Tartars 

| fuftained a great defeat in the year 1626. It lies 

about 40 mites fouth of Kiow. ra 
BIALLA. See BIALA. 


 BIALYKAMIEN, a ſmall place of Lemberg 


diſtrict, and palatinate of that name, belonging to 


Red Ruſſia, in Little Poland. Here riſes the river 


*- BIALYSTOCK, a town of Podlachia, one of 
the ſubdiviſions of Little Poland, in the kingdom 
of the latter name. It is divided into the old and 
new town. It was almoſt entirely burnt down in 


' Rana, a town of Agra or Indoſtan Proper, 
and empire of the Mogul, in Aſia. Near it is a 
royal palace with fine gardens, in the road to Agra, 


. Tivers ſeraglios, and along market-place, but ill- | 


"Before King Eckbar ruined it, this was a large 
city, the capital of the pagan kings; and ſtill it 


j gives name to the neighbouring parts for 50 miles. 


ere is found the beſt indigo in the country, and 
at Scanderbad, about 3o miles eaſtward. 
BIANCO, a little place of the Riviera di Po- 
nente, or weſtern parts of the Genoeſe dominions 
on the continent, and Upper Diviſion of Ita- 


=. 
WERIAR, a "finall town of Valencia in Spain, 


"where are conſiderable” quantities of very fine 
honey. 7 5 
SS. BIARNAFLAG, one of three mountains in the 


diſtrict of Thiing,: and northern quarter of Iceland, 
| belonging to Norway. It was on fire the 19th of 


April 1725. 


The natives are the moiſt of all 
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) © BIBEN, in Latin Pedena, a town ſeated,” on 
high fertile mountain in 
a biſhop. 

BIBERAC, or B1BKACH, i. e. the river of ot. 
ters, from the multitude of thoſe animals near it: 
is an imperial walled town of Suabia in Germany. 
governed by its own m 
and half Papiſts. It ſtands in a fruitful valley, fur. 
rounded with hills, pleaſant fields, gardens, and 
meadows. Here the ſtates of the circle meet, |: 
has plenty of timber from the neighbouring woodz 
and fiſh from the Ruſs, on which it ſtands. The 
bottom in the lower part of the town is ſo marſhy, 
that they are obliged to build upon wooden piles 
In this territory is a natural hot bath, which ifdrank 
warmed in ſpring, is reckon 
neous diſorders. 
bathing. The town has a conſiderable trade in 
fuſtians, the weavers being the moſt numerous of 
all the companies. Here is an hoſpital for decayed 
citizens, and ſome Latin ſchools. It ſuffered much 
in 1634, during the civil wars of Germany, having 
been taken b G 
the duke of 
marſhal Tallard joined the elector with the French 
reinforcement but nine days before the memorable 
battle of Hockſtadr. 
of Ulm. Lat. 48, 12, N. Long. 9. 30. E. 


the five royal free-towns, in the county of Pre. 
burg, and circle on this ſide the Danube, in Lower 
Hungary. It ſtands on a high hill of the Cars 
thian mountains, and belonged to count Palf. To 
its juriſdiction belong a caſtle, four towns, and 
thirteen * or ages. 

place a bloody battle was fought between the In- 
perialiſts and Hungar 
north of Preſburg. Lat. 48, 35, N. Long. 1, 


5o, E. 8 
BIBENA,; a 5 pt 
rence, in the grand duchy of Tuſcany, | 
di viſion of Teal , of b 


Bern. | 
_ BIBIGNE, a little place of Zara county, bs 
longing to the continent of Venetian Dalmatia, i 
the — . Illyria. 3 


city in Pheenicia, the remains of which are fi 
on the coaſt, between Tripoly and Berytus. k 
is but ſmall, with few inhabitants. | 


Strabo, but Cæſar deſcribes it as a town well fon 
tified, very large and populons, and of the greateſ 
authority among that nation; now Beurect, 
Bevray; a deſolate place four miles to the north- 
welt of Autun. | | 


B E. 


Carniola, and the fee of 


iſtrates, half Proteſtants 


good againſt cutz 
Here alſo is accomodation for 


uſtavus Adolphus, and in 1702 by 
Bavaria, who' foon quitted it. Here 


It lies 20 miles ſouth-weſt 
BIBERSBURG, one of the five fortrefles nen 


villages. Near this 
ian malcontents; 15 miles 
of the province of Flo- 


BIBERSTEIN, a ſmall town in the canton of 


a TFS sern 


BIBLUS, ſuppoſed to have been the firſt bil 


BIBRACH. See BIBERAC. | ; 
BIBRACTE, a citadel of the Edui, according i 


rect, of 


IRR Oc. 


B E 


- BIBROCI, an ancient 
the Hundred of Bray, in 


" BICANER, a city of Aſia, on the river Ganges, 
belonging to the great mogul. E. Long. 87, 20. 
N. Lat. 28, 


SICHOR: > ſmall, but fortified town, which 
ſome place in the county of Czongrad, and others 
1n that of Kalo, in . Hungary. 
bridge over the river alo, 6 miles N. of Great 
Waradin, io 

BICISTER, BissxTER, or BuxcesTEr, Ox- 
fordſhire, near a rivulet that runs into the Char- 
wel at Iſlip, 52 miles from London. It is a long, 
ſtraggling town, which once had a mouaſtery, and 
is now much noted for its excellent malt- liquor. 
Here is.a charity ſchool for 30 boys. Market on 
Friday, and fairs Auguſt 5, and December 13. Be- 
fides the church here is a meeting-houſe, and the 
town, including two hamlets, contains about 400 
families. On the adjacent plain are frequent horſe 


races. | 

BICOCA, à village of the Milaneſe, which is 
a ſubdiviſion. of the duchy of Milan, in Upper 
Italy. Here the French were defeated by the Im- 
perialiſts in the year 1522, and were repulſed in 
I 1 5 | 
| back. a town of Lower Navarre in France, 
ſeated on the river Bidouſe. W. Long. 10, o. 


N. Lat. 41, 31. 22 

BIDACHE, a principality of Labourd, belong- 
ing to Gaſcony, in the P of the latter 
name, and Guyenne, in France. 

BID ASSO A, or Vip Asso, a river near Fuent- 
Arabia, belonging to Biſcay, in Spait, Alt is very 
broad, and is the boundary here between Spain and 
France. By virtue of a treaty concluded between 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Lewis XII. it 3 
in common to both crowns, travellers payin 
fare on this ferry to each on their reſpective ſides. 

BIDBURG, a little old town belonging'to the 
duchy of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and Antoninus's Vicus. It is ſituated on a 
{mall hill, in a ſine and fruitful plain, and the chief 
place of a lordſhip, under whoſe juriſdiction ate 
33 villages. Here are two pariſh churches, with 
a nunnery. It lies on the borders of Luxemburg, 
and electorate of Treves, to which it is ſubject in 
ſpiritual matters, 

- BIDDENDEN, a place in Kent, where an an- 
nual fair is kept October 28. | 

BIDEFORD, (i. e. by the ford), a clean well- 
built town of Devonſhire, on the Towridge, go- 
verned by, a mayor, and near Baruſtable-bay. It 
8 a ſea-port, has a fine ſtone- bridge of 24 arches ; 
Vitha very good quay and cuſtom-houſe; near which 
a populous ſtreet fronting the river, three quar- 
ters of a mile long, beſides another ſpacious one, 


manning N. W. and S. E. a pretty way, inhabited 


google of Britain, now / 
erks. 


It has a 
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it ſuffered much by fire. 4 


near the mouth of Sako river and bay, 10 miles N 


B E 


by wealthy merchants. Beſides a ſpacious church, 
here is a very lar 


meeting-houſe, much reſorted 
to. The trade of this town being very much in 
fiſh, ſeveral ſhips go to Liverpool, and up the river 
Merſey to Warrington, for rock-falt, which here, 
and in the neighbouring town of Barnſtable, is dif- 
ſolved in the tea-water, and boiled into a new falt . 
and with this they cure their herrings. It lies ſouth 
weſt from Baraſtable. And they are both con- 
ſiderable and rival towns, having each a large ſhare 
in the trade to Ireland, the herring-fiſhery, and to 
the Amerjcan colonies. They are both eſtabliſhed 
ports for landing wool from Ireland. Between 40 
and 50 fail have been employed to fetch cod from 


Newfoundland. Its fairs are annually kept on 


14, July 18, and November 13, for cat- 
tle, It hes 30 miles from Exeter, and 197 from 
London. See BARNSTABLE, N 8 

BIDDEFORD, a town in the county of Vork, 
province of New Hampſhire, in New England, 


F ny 


from Wells, and 20 S. from Brunſwick.  - ö 
BIDER. or BaxDER, the capital of Telenga, 
a ſubdiviſion of Decan, in the Mogul empire and 
Eaft Indies, in Aſia. Thevenot ſays it bel 
to Ballagate, when it had kings; but at ot 
times ry, od It is ſurrounded with brick walls, 
in which are battlements and towers; has a caſtle 
without the town, and in it a governor, with a 
garriſon of 1500 horſe and as many foot, befides 
* gunners, according to the ſame traveller. See 
ANDER. & 
BIDGOST, or BeDcoTz:t, the Poliſh name of 
Blomberg; it is a walled town of Little Pomerania, 
in Poliſh Pruſſia, ſituated in a plain, and on the 
river Barde; by means of which goods are brought 
up to it from the Weiſſel, particularly Uladiſtaw, 
from which it is 24 miles. It is noted for a ſalmon 
trade. See BLOMBERG. | 2 
BIDIN, one of the four ſangiacates of Bulgaria, 
in European Turky. Alfo a town of that name, 
or W1piw ; which ſee. | 1 
BIDIS, a ſmall city. of Sicily not far from Syra- 
cuſe, whoſe ruins are ſtill to be ſeen in the territo 
of Syracule, about 15 miles to the ſouth-weſt, wi 
a church called S. Giovanni di Bidini. 
BIDOUSE, a river of Lower Navarre, in 
France, in which province it riſes : it falls into the 
Adour. gs” 2 * 
BIE BER, a thriving town in the county of Ha- 
nau-Munzenberg, having very near it a mine of 
copper and ſilver, as alſo ſome works of iron and 
cobalt, in which the latter mineral is prepared in 
the moſt beautiful ſonalt. 3 
BIEDENK OPF, or BIRD EVA, a ſmall town 
ſtanding on the Ahills in the Lower Part of Heſſe, 
and famous for its iron- works. In 1635, and 1047, 


BIE EZ, 


** 


/ In that of Herfogle is 4n hoſpital 


* 


-B-P- 


; ... MEE7Z, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
- _ Cracovia, remarkable for its mines of vitriol. It 
is ſeated on the river Weſeloke, in E. Long. 2, 21. 


N. Lat. 49, 50. © b | 
4 BIE CZ. a diſtrict in the palatinate of Krakow, 
in Little Poland. nochn ; 

"-BIESVERSKOW, a diſtrict belonging to the 
Dailiwic of Tryggevelde, in the province of See- 
Aland, in Denmark. To it belong 12 pariſh-churches. 
20 aged per- 

ſons and 10. young children, with a ſchool-maſter 

to inſtruct them. It was founded by queen Anna 

hia. ; | 

_ BIEL, or BIE Xxx, the capital of a little terri- 

_ tory in the biſhopric of Baſil, belonging to Suabia, 
in Germany. It is an ally of the Swiſs cantons of 

' * Friburg, Bern, and Solothurn. The biſhop of 
Baſil has no ſpiritual juriſdiction bere. He nomi- 

nates one of their ſenators for mayors, and ſwears 

to maintain their privileges when they ſwear fealty 

to him. He has part of the fines, tithes, and other 

reventes; but the cuſtoms belong ſolely to the city. 
They furniſh him in time of war with a number of 


ſoldiers at their own charge; but theſe are oor 
— no further than they can return at night, 
unlels the biſhop pays them. They are governed 
—_ greater and leſſer council, both choſen out of 


determine in criminal cauſes ; but in matters relating 
to the republic, the burgo-maſter,” choſen by the 
two councils, preſides ; when the mayor, and other 
officers, dependent on the biſhop, muſt withdraw. 
The inhabitants are Calviniſts, and the common 


language is the German. It is the frontier-town _ 


of Bern canton, being ſituated in a plain, at the 
foot of a hill covered with vines; and at the N. 
extremity of a lake of its own-name, which receives 
the Thur and Schuſe. It lies 15 miles N. W. of 
Bern city. Lat. 47, 10, N. 18 ©, 7, E. | 
_* BIEL, a lake in the biſhopric af Baſil, near the 
ton of the ſame name _laſt-mentioned, N. E. of 
that of Neufchatel, with which it runs almoſt 
parallel from N. E. to S. W. having a communica- 
tion with each other by the canal of Tiel, which 
2 the country of Neufchatel from the canton 
rn N 


BIELA, or Buco uETTA, the capital of the ter- 
ritory of Bielleſe, belonging to the lordſhip of Ver- 
Celli, a ſubdiviſion of Piemont, in Upper Italy. It 
is ſituated at the foot of the mountains, not far 
from the river Cerva; is famous for an image of 
the Virgin, and lies 25 miles N. W. of Vercelli, 
and about 4 or 5 from Maſſerano. | 
BIELA, or BIxLSskI, a territory of Weſtern 
Muſcovy, bounded on the N. and E. by that of 
Rreva; by Lithuania and the palatinate of Wite- 
2 on the W. and that of Smolenſko on the S. 
x capital af the ſame name, aud alſo of 2 
8 + 4 


— 
- 
o 
4 


x trading companies: and the mayor and ſenate 


hy & Black Sea. 


account otherwiſe, © It is ſituated on the weftery 


linen woven and bleached here is famous; alſo ſtuff 


: diets, and keep their archieves here. 


Euro 


the Moldavians called Tſchetate Alba; allet 


W 5 
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formerly, when governed by its own princes, th 
ſubject to Lithuania, was a conſiderable place, tl 
ſubdued by the czar Baſilowitz ; but now of little 


fide of the Oſca or Opſcha, at ſome diſtance 8. f 
its fall into the Dwina, about 50 leagues from Moſ. 
cow. Lat. 55, 25 N. Long. 34, 40, E. 

BIEL AA ZERKOW, a frontier-fortrefsin the 
circle of Kiow, and government of this name, in 
European Ruſſia, not far from Trethimerow, which 
lies on the W. ſide of the Nieper. | 

BIELAKOWSKAJA, a pallifadoed place, and 
wooden fortreſs, in the circle of Tijumen, and pro- 
vince of Tobolfkoi, in Siberia, and Afiatic Ruff, 
It is ſituated on the river Pyſchma. 

BIELCZ, BIELSsk, ByELSko, or Berrz, 2 
palatinate of Little Poland, and otherwiſe termed 
Podlachia. This province having been taken from 
the Pagan Jaczvingi by the Poles, under Boleſlaus 
V. was united to Poland in the year 1596. The 
Lithuanians have had frequent conteſts with the 
Poles about it. It is entirely ſubject to the biſhop 
of Lucko in ſpiritual matters. It contains the three 
diſtricts of Drogyczyn, Mielnik, and Bielſk. To 
it belongs a town of the ſame name, which is large, 
but wholly built of wood; as are the caftle and 
fortifications, yet reckoned a pretty ſtrong place. 
Here the Jews drive a confiderable trade. ris ſitu> 
ated on the little river Biala, which falls into the 
Narew, 62 miles S. of Gronod. © Lat. 53, 10, N. 


24. 885 E. 

BIELEFELD, the capital town of the count) 
of Ravenſberg, lying at the foot of a mountain 
and ſeparated by the river Lutterbach. It contains 
about 800 dwelling-houſes, ty Lutheran churches, 
and one for the Calviniſts, a Romiſh chapel, a Fran- 
ciſcan monaſtery with a chapel, an orphan houſe, 
with a ſtocking manufacture, an infirmary with 2 
chapel, a Latin ſchool, and a peculiar matrimonial 
court of on with a houſe of correction. The 


are wrought here, and the commerce carried on 
chiefty ſupports the town. The'nobility hold their 
n the town 
are 17 courts or ſquares, and it obtained its firſt 
privileges in 1287, and was a Hanſe-town. It 
ended by the impregnable fortreſs of Sparen 
berg, and is now ſubject to Pruſſia. | 
LEW, à ſmall town belonging to the pro- 
vince of __ the government of Bielogorod, u Li 
uſſia. ; 

BIELGOROD, Meerman, or Akkjiaman, Of 
ſignifying the white town in Beſſarabia, or ot 
ziack Lartary, in European Turky. It is inhad- 
ted by Turks and Ruffians, and is an old 1 
Btuated at the influx of the Neiſter into 


BIELICA 


re 


LARS 
—_ 
— 


9 


B 1 
LICA, a. ſmall town belonging to the diſtrict 
2 in Lithuania Proper. 


the river Niemen. 


BIELLAND, a place where there is a very furs 1 


iſing fiſhery, belonging to the diſtrict 


als and Liſter, in — dioceſe of Chr iſtianſand, in 
Norway. It Jies half a mile to the north of a hole 
or breach raiſed coi two rocks, about 18 ells 


bigh above the water. Here the fiſhermen take the 


water near a cataract, and ſteer for the ſpace of | 


ſome fathoms againſt the ſtream, and under a rock 


th high, and hollowed like 
on ge a TAS Bt they. drive the ſalmon 


before them, and let themſelyes be carried down 


the fiream upon a float; but ſhould SI of # 
n | 


the wood, happen. K looſen from it, 


t is ſituated on 


capital of it. It is an old town 


B I, ; 


, 


— hills; 
— has a caſtle and fair fro It. 
7,7 Coblentz,on the W. and Marpurg'« on en de 
BIELUN, or Wizrux, l of,) int 
8 ot Siradia, belongi .reat Polan 
roper, in t e-kingdam-of name. In it 
is a town of the. ſame — — built of hc 
via high wall and deep ditch vnd it * Wim 
ielun, ſtands on the A yak Proj Here is 3 | 
caſtle, with a caſtellany and ſtart. . he provinz 
cial diet and cpuntry court are bl in this 2 


Some ol its B are ſtatel 
. from. the Swedes, but te 


ar th the leak 888 inevitably periſh... 1 = 


See. BELGOROD. 


circle of Sinbirſk, and government of 
1185 Ruſſa, It lies on the Wolgaw. 


e e a.frontier 7 in the | 
RP ut ln 


etz, and province of Jeneſeiſk, be- 
110 to Sheath, in Aka tic Ruſh a, 
EL 


BIELOLJAR,. * ſmall town e wo 1 p 


LSK, a little town in the Aikrict of 7 


Wore, long; ing to the government of this 
laſt name and Aſopf - European Ruſha. 


BIELOSERQ,. in the diſtrict of Nadporoſchſ- 


koi, and province of Bieloſeraſkaja, i in the govern» 
ment of Great Novogrod, in European, Ruſſia. It 


it is a provincial ot inland town, on à lake of the 


ſame name. It n about 500 dwelling- houſes, 
moſtly inhabited by.trading people, 18 churches, 
beſides a fortreſs, conſiſting of a quadrangular ram- 
om of earth, in, which = two capital. churches, 


the palace. of, the 3 x4 chancery, the | 


woywode, or Palat 


atine's pal F 

IELOSERSK 40 A, in 178 Propineis Bielo- $ 

ſerenſis, a proyince i to the laſt-mentioned & 

government in European Ruſſia, and property, a | 
ie 


duchy. In it are __e large inland lakes of 


Ofero, i. e. White lake, which, from the mouth 


of the river Schokſna to e 0 "the river Kowſcha, . 


in a direct line, is about rſts in length; like- 


uh Wolche Oſera, Latkcha tha Ofero, mer» Waldo 3 


BIELSCH, or Birksx. See Brie. 


BIELSKOL, a town of Ruſſia, in the province 


of Smolenſko, 80 miles north-eaſt of Smolenſko, 
and 170 north-weſt of Moſcow. Long, 3541 5+ E. 


Mels Ted. or Bieilinſtein, in the « co nty of | 


latens or Wetteraw, (the South Diviſion of 


the Landgrave of Heſſe) in Germany, 15 miles 
north-eaſt from Naſſau, 27 north-ealt rom, Siegen, 


12 ſouth of Herbdro,' gives name to a county 5 


Which was the inheritance of the. Hadamars, A 


younger branch of the family of Naſſau, and was 


oi, I,—No, 23 


'ated. on the ſea- coaſt, three mi! 


repaired. 


1 a town, of Swiflerlaudy ſeated on à 


of the ſame name. The inhabitants are Prov 


teſtants, and in —— with the cantons of Bern, 
Soleure, and F 7 7 miles north-weſt of pr 
12, fouth-weſt and 17, north of Fit 


| "Ms Longs. 7 3 Lat. 47, 1, N. „ 


QUE-ISLAND, or BoR1QUEXN; or Cham 
IsLz,.one/of the Virgin iſles, two leagues: from 
Porto Rico, ſix leagues long, and two broad... The 
Engliſh: ſettled there;twice, and have been driven 
away by the Spaniards, whoſe intereſt it is to let it 


-remain_ deſolate It has a rich ſoil, and a good road 
aſh ſouth fide. Lat, 18, 2. Long. by 30. See 


BoRIQuEN. 
BIERG, a diſtrict belonging to the bailiwic of 
5 — and iſland of F unen, in the dioceſe of the 
125 name, in Denmark. It contains 12 country 
churches, * entlemen's ſeats, with the 2 * of 


banging ich was formerly called 
iy the baron of Brockdork....-7 .... 
a diſtrict in the princi ;pality of REY 


7. Fg to the dioceſe: of, Aarhuus, in 
Neath Jutland, in Denmark. It contains a6 
urches. 
"BIERVLIT, in Dutch Flanders, which gives 
name to the little illand on 5 — ads, is ſitu- 
Fore, liendyk, and 
ten from —.— to 2 was — 
prett 9285 he ſouth ſide 5 — Scheld, 
Walk e which another arm_ran by, Axel, 
Teceiving, ſome ſin 8 into the ſea, 


on the. weſt * Ca la, illand; ſo 


the towns of, Cat/s-fand, it, and Axel, 4534 


22 ſame ifland. But * eruption * 


it is now div 


int 1 
. BIEROLJET, 2. wo, the Netherlands in 
kelings, who invented the method of pickling 
ings, died in 1397. E. Long 3.4. NUN. 


* RIESEN HA, mall town 5 a caſtle on 
the, ivr ng Ho potraye the five 


name, int "VERA, 


= Flanders, where . William Bruckfield, gr 


RU LOREM a are town of 
5 


% 


* 


in gaabia, 
up Tens 


te of —— and is a ſuperintendancy. 
'BIGA: or REA, 4 river in Mon 
which runs into the Severn above Llanidlor. 


BHT. The Bight; or Gulph of Guinea — 


mentioned), is a bending of the land a little to N. 


uinoctial line; and rom thence the land 


- bf the 
Aretebes W el wirh the line. e 
= BIGLANL, ancaſtüre, on the N. W. fids 


of Cartel; n 


its aſcent; large and deep enough to beaf a man 


- of 
2 BIGLESWADE, or BieorE wer — 2 


Kindred of the ſame name, is à town eaſantl 
on the So A river of 7 . 
# here navigable by a thorou 


from London to York, merry upplied with mns, 


; with two charity-ſchools for 


I ſtone bri 
+776 . er is on CO 


boys aud gi Its weekly t 


Ars fairs are on F x 
Eaſter- week, Ten Monday 22, 2 IL 4 
lies S. W. 


Simon and Jude, October 28. 
otten, 8 miles 
of London. 
. BIGORNO, a 


— 3 ie. on this ſide the 


. pate of the land of Corbes, in Upper Q 


IGORRE, # territory or county of France, in 
* i. bounded on the eaſt 

the Firae er Fullir ki 
t iratic or Fullis 

fubjects are courteous a e 

9 the populouſneſs and fertility of theſe iſlands, 

)' have peculiar trees, herbs, and roots. The b 

| * 

manufacture alfo. 

| BILBAO; or Bit.noa, a Corruption of Bello- 

| vio, i. e. 4 fine ford, El This 

not a ci 

vifion | 

is fituated in 2 plain, bounded by high” mountains 


| Ko piorince of Gaſcony 

Ea oGatcony. I i bounded n thou 
Teens Verdi and Pardiac; by Hearn on the 
weſt; on the ſouth by the vallies of Broton and 


De IE and on omen wr Bev 
rin 


=, is = fan miles 2 g from north to ſouth, 


It is divided into 
— — 2 plains, and the 3 


mountains are incloſed between thoſe 


y of Aure on the r 
. This 


— two principal vallies, Lavedan and 
The valley of B 
- the hills of R on the eaſt. The 
owns are Tarbes the capital, Bigneres, Lourd, xc. 


— 


The mountains are a barrier between France. and 


n, and there are four different ages wh 
e to guard. Bigorte 
marble, jaſper, ſtone 
of feveral forts; bar t 
-xivers are the Adour, 
ER Lavedan; there are alſo three 

 BIHAEZ; 
Teated/on an 1 Le ny nn; 


bes oh N. Ee 44 . 


ate not worked. 


- - 
er, ws 44k: | 
- 


Cn Ber I 


Belkin, Serutgard, and the 


* from. Badford town __ 5 f 

of Coſtera, a ft channel; g about 30 
e ie Fx broad. by i$ rot ſt 
bitants drive 2 
ſome ſmall plates of that metal, of different ſhapes 


and fizes, 
prince 


rre is of am oval form, and has | 
rematkahle 


ſtone, and ſlate; het alſo itil | 
The 


. 


— of Croatia in : 4 


 BIHAR, a 2 fe to the cirtle 
Farther Side the Theiſe, pper ere 
inhabitants are Hungarians, and ſome 
mans, 
| e burgh from which 
co 
BIHLE STEIN, 2 ruinated caſtle in the lords 
of Rich / 
government of the latter name, not far {om tbe 
| town of Ri - 


duke 


BIK A 
2 in tfie circle of Kyſnerſk 


ovinc 
Fart of Ria, 
" BIKER, fa. inſet 1 Ms Vile, arid ruins of 1 
town five es from Alex ſed 
rep nk \ N reo * 
* a e belonging to the jurillic. 
tion 


diviſion of Tranfylvania, 15, 0 tlie kingdom of Hun- 
ry: It is well 
tt onthe. . Moldavia. | 
. BILBAS, an ifland in the Niger or Senegal 
river of Africa: it is not far off from tl the Morpbl 
i land, from which it is lee only by a N 


«nd 


The 


( Vbaicabal, the ancient N 


bour, 


5 els coming up to the mole, — 8 thoſe of 

bulk 
rt of this place is of their fine wool and excellent 

Jrok: mot of the latter article in bars, 


* 


Ger. 


is denominated 


enweyer, belonging to Upper Alſace, and 
1 


and the prope 
N . A, a frontiet-forrſeſ; 


of the 
againſt 


e of Janjfeiſk, in Sibbrla, the e 


of 


Sepfe, and territory of the Sicilians, a'ſub- 


for the n o paſs calle 


ale 75 and five or 
n and 


— f » Ny 


ich have been flatted by the hammer, 
ufed by the women, . for adorning 
two adjacent iflands belong t 

whoſe prince and 
And befids 


hair. 


variety 3 and on animals, have fowk 
abundance, beſides plenty e of cotton, which they 


is the capir Biſcay Proper, a 
wo Nestler of that 2 in Jong! K 


here into. the tiver 
ns. forms a ſecure har- 
which is very much reſorted to; ſmall ie 


tide; which flows. u 


lis farther out in the road. The greateſt er 


E. qu nantities of i it are . into ſwords, fit dur) 
orſe-ſhoes, and other the like military im- you 
plements,» which are ſhipped 6f from bence, be. yall 
and cheſnuts. It is large and pepulous * 
iſhes, the l thr 

number 11 tr 


TN 9 e 
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B 1 
monaſteries, ſeven mmneries, and has a 
bridge over the river. The trade of Bermeo, an old 
ſea-port, and the Rorpan Flaviobriga, has been re- 
moved hither ſome centuries ago, by one of rhe 


nomber of 


iſcay. Bilboa is in the ſite of the ancien 
NN and that a very delightful one. 1 
has a good air, a fruitful country round it, and is 
well-built. © Provifions are here very plentiful and 
cheap. It lies 6 _ OE = and 8383 
jan, in Lat. 43, b - 2, 18, W. 
KI BILIS, « —— K Hiſpania Okterior, the 
birth-place of Martial; now. ſuppoſed to be Cala- 
tyud, in Artagon, on the Xalon. | 
BILSTON, Staffordfhire, near Wolverhampton, 
ind the road from London to Shrewſbury. Here 
is 4 deep orange-coloured fand, which is ſent for by 
the artifts far and near, to be uſed as a ſpaud toc 
metals in; and it is affo noted for a quarry of ro- 
rkable ſtones, lying horizontally one u anos 
er. in 12 beds every bed thicker the lower 
they go; ſo that the Towermoft is about a yard thick, 
7 inhabitants make cifterns, tr &c. of 
the ſtone. Some of it is ourioufly freaked with 


land navigation, it has communication with the 


which navigation, induding its windings, extends 
above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, Nor- 
tingham, York, Lancaſter, Weſtmorland, Cheſter, 
Warwick, Leiceſter, Oxford, Worceſter, &c. 
BLEDULGERID, or BrLav Arr IXI, (the 
Country 2 a kingdom of Africa. It is 
moſt of a ſquare form, extending itfelf more than 
do leagues every wa Hom 28, 30, 0 .. 50, N. 
ken and fen 8 r „ be tude. 
It is bounded en the N. by the kingdom of Tunis, 
on the E. by a ridge of lofty mountains which di- 
vide it from Tripoli and part of Gudamis, on the 


„ . T 


8. by the province of V h. The wholecoun- 
try is barren, ſandy, and mountainous, producing 
little or nothing beſides dates, which grow here in 
ſuch profuſion, that the face of half the kingdom is 
covered over with date-trees, and from hence the 
whole country takes its name. The climate is hot 
and unhealthy : the lean, ſwarthy, and ſhri- 
yelled in their complexions ; with their eyes in- 
famed, owing to che teflection of the ſun-beams 
from the white foil; and the ſhowers of duſt 
and ſand driven by the high winds that blow here 
at certain feaſong/ are frequently ſo violent as to 
bury men and cattle under them. Another incon- 
venience with which the inhabitants are afflicted, 
for which no other reaſon is given beſides their con- 


AGSAARES LOSE OY OB. ad rota 


i frequently ſpreads over their 


black. Here is a charity- ſchool. By the late in- 


W. by thecountries of Zeb and Mezeb, and on the 


ſtant living on dates, is, an inveterate ſcurvy in 
their gums, whence all their teeth atop nt ; though 
bodies, and 


— 


> then they become the moſt unh 


| 
| 

( 
5 
F 
j 


5, 0 7 hot 
appy and loathiſbtne 

objects. They are almoſt entirely free from other 
diſeaſes; fo that when not afflicted with this, w ; 
live to a good old age; though it is obfervable th 
they diſcover a furrowed countenatice, ſhrivelled 
Kin, hoary locks, and other ſymptoms of old age, 
very early in life, and before decrepitude, infirmit y, 


or any decay of their faculties, appear. The plague 


is not known in Bitedulgerid, though ſo frequent 
in Barbary, and though a conſtant ifitercourſe is 
kept up between the two countries, -whence it 


© would ſeem, that in certain caſes this terrible dif. 


) temper is not fo inſectious as it is uſually t 
to be. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſmall-pox, a 
| difeaſe little leſs contagious and fatal in hot countries 


ros, thievith, and ſav 
murder and robbery: 


than the plague itſelf. 
The natives are reprefented as a lewd, treache- 
people, who delight in 

are-moſtly a' mixture 


of Africans and wild Arabs who mingled themſelves 


with them. The former live with on 


| regularity 
and civil order in a kind of villages compoſed of 


a number of little huts; the latter in tents, ranging 


, 
, 
4 
| 
j 
3. 
j 
„ 
, 
, 
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from place to place in queſt of food and plu 
The Arabs, who pride themſelves in their ſuperi- 
ority of birth and talents above the primitive inha⸗ 
biranty, are wholly independent and ently 
tiring themſelves in the ſervice of the neighbour- 
ing 2 at war; from which policy ariſe the 
moſt valuable branches of their public reverne; if 
any thing can be called common or public in - 
nation of lawleſs robbers. The reſt purine no othet 
occupation beſides hunting and plundering; the 
firſt of which is their common employment, 'eſps- 
cially hunting of oſtriches, which are ſaid to be of 
a prodigious ſtature in this country, and as high as 
a man mounted on à tall horſe. The inhabitants 


eat the fleſh of theſe animals; barter their feathers 
) for corn, pulſe, and other things they want; uſe , 


their hearts in their necromantic and religious rites, 
their fat as a medicine of ſovereign virtue, their. 
talons for ear- pendants and other ornaments, and 
their ſkins they convert into pouches and knapfacks, . 

ſo that not a part of the animal but is employed in 
ſome uſeful purpoſe. Beſides dates. and — | 


the Arabs live likewiſe on the fleſh of goats an 


) camels; drinking either the liquor or broth in which 


. — — - — 


that fleſh is boiled, or the milk of their camels; 
for they ſeldom taſte water; that element being 
more ſcarce in this country than milk itfelf, In the 
whole country there is ſcarce a town of any note 
or even a ſtream of water that deſerves notice, or 
that is not dried up half the year, «4 

BILEVELT, or BiELFELDT, a town belong- 

to the county of Ravenſberg, in the circle of. 

Weſtphalia —— It is ſituated at the bot- 
tom of a large hill, and cry pane the'impregna- 
ble fort of Sparenberg, which made a gallant de- 


— 


* 
*\ 1 * 


ſenee in former wars againſt the French, attacking 
it from an adjacent bill fire. 
balls; the inhabitants having covered their houſes 
eee 
mentioned article is their principal manufacture; 


which while a · bleaching on the . hills, is 


watched by boys, who ſet up a hideous howl at the 
approach of travellers. It lies in the road between 
Munſter and Minden, 7 miles S. E. of Ravenſburg- 
city, and ſubject to the king of Pruflia, in Lat. 
524.10,.N, | Long, $415 K.. 
_» BILJARSK, a fortreſs of the circle of Caſan, 
belonging to the government of the latter name, 
in e Ruſha. It ſtands on the river Maloi. 
BILLERICAX, a town in 
market on Tu 


It is ſeated on a hill, ꝙ miles S. by W. of 
ford, and 23 E- of London. Long. o, 25, E. 


Er ſmall town in Middleſex county, 


Maſſachuſet's- bay, on the banks of the river Con- 
cord, about 6 m 
df Bedford. 7 | en 
BILLESDEN, an inconſiderable market · town 


of Leiceſterſhire. It lies S. E. of Leiceſter town. 


with granadoes und fire- 


3 B NASN O, A little town of 


territor 


Eſſex, wich a large 
eſdays, and two fairs, on July 22, 


for horſes, and on b ober. 7, for cattle 7. ; 


es W. of Wilmington, and 5 N. | 


. BILLICOWEN, - one of the eleven baronies \ 


included in King's county, and province of Lein- 
ter, in Ireland. e een | 
+ BILLINGFORS, a good iron work in the nor- 
, Gabon of Weſt-Gothland, in Sweden. 


ILLINGHAM, a market-town of Northum- 3 
land. It is fituated on the Tyne, 25 miles N. 


of Newcaſtle, and 250 N. of London. 


| Wibrback, in the palatinate on the Rhine 
- BILLINGHURST, à place in Suſſex, where a 
fair is kept on Whitſun- Monday. 


B ILLV. a caſtellany of Doniziois, a diſtrict be- 


longing to the government of Nivernois, in France. 
BILSDEN, a town belonging to the. principality 


and biſhapric of- Liege, in the Auſtrian Nether- } 


lands. It is fituated on the Denier. Here the Con- 

federates, rendezvouſed beſore 

| French at the battle of Ramilies. 
W. of Maeſtricht, in 


„ Ke d | 
ILS TO, See BiLDEsTON. 
- - BIMINL, one of the Luccaya iſlands, 
rica, near the channel of It is about 
8 miles in length, and as much · in breadth ; covered 
with trees, and inhabited by the native Americans. 
It is very diffcul 
ſhoala, but is a 8— place. Long. 79, 30, 
W. 2.5, 0. | | 


t lies 6 miles 


3 
In 
* 
＋ ry 


* 
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„ BILLIGKEIM, a ſmall town on the rivnlet of . 


y- attacked the 
in North 
difficult of -acceſs, on account of the 


4 BIMLIPATON, a ſea-port town of Golconda, 4 
Ealt Indies, ſeated on the weſt fide of the , 
72 5 TERS * 


confines of Namur, and contains 51 boroughs or 


t of Weſtgath-Thalland, a ſub- 


19, 40, E. Lat. 32, 


remarkable for good wine. It is ſeated near the ſz, 


 Mentz.; E. Long. 7, 20. Lat. 50. is a pleaſant, 


| B 1 
pay of Bengal. It lies about 22 miles to the N. f 
Vizagatanpa, and the Dutch, have a very ſmall 


factory here, deſi to buy up all th 
Bae y che be Tan cloth ms 


by the inhabitants. Long. 
Lat. 18, 3 f "oy 8.63. 5 L. 


| BING, a fmall fown of the, Cremones, a terti. 

tory, belonging to the duch Milan, in U 

Iraly. It : ſituated on the 4h. Oglio. * 
BINAROS, a ſmall town of Spain, in Valencia 


in E. Long. o, 15. E. | 
belon ing to the, dychy of Milan, in 
Upper taly.. It ſtands upon à canal. 
INBRORE, a town in Lincoloſhire, with x 
mean market on Wedneſdays, but no fairs, ſeated 
in a bottom, and has two, pariſh churches, It is 
rails. E. of Lincoln, and 146 N, of Londen, 
,0,.10, E. Lat. $Þ 32, N.: 
 BINCH, a {mall but fortified, town of Hainault, 
ur the Auſtrian Netherlands. It ſtands on the river 
1 ine, which — 5 the wx ee in a fruit. 
ful country, abounding with all ſorts of game, and 
the air very 8 The French Wax mal- 
ters of Binch in 3668, but reſtored it.to Spain by the 
treaty of Nim ; ſince which it has continued 
in the houſe of Auſtria. It. is the principal place 
of a provoſtſhip, extending along the Scheld to the 


large villages, but no city, It lies 20 miles E of 
Mons, in Lat. 50, 30, N. Long. 4 20, E. 
BINEGAR, a place in Fomerſetſhire, where are 
fairs, on Whitſun-Monday and Tueſday, 
BINES-GREEN, a place in Suſſex, where a fit 
is held on June 124. 
BINGAZI, a ſea-port. town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Tripoli, 140-miles W. of Derna. Long. 


| Lat. 32, 20, N. | 
BINGEN. in the electorate of Mentz, Germany, 
on the weſd fide. of the Rhine, 15 miles W. from 


neat, little town, and had a fort in the time of the 
Romans, and has a caſtle now on a hill which over- 
looks the town. It was once an Imperial city, but 
is now ſubject to the dean and chapter of Ment: 
It has a ſtone bridge over the river Nahe, which 
runs throvgh the town into the Rhine. The hattet 
is twice as broad here as the Thames at London 
bridge. It ſtands in a diſtrict called Rhing. 3 
territory of 20 miles extent along the Rhine, ſo po, 
pulous that it looks like one entire town interm 

with gardens and vineyards. The riſin grounds 
a preferred to thoſe of Bac 
:  BINGER-LOCH, a'caſcade in the Rhine, a l. 
tle below Mauſthurn, or the Mouſe-tower. It“ 
formed l rocks, and is the moſt di- 

us pallage in river. 
demi 
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B a fmall market-town of — 4 

bamſtire, in the read to Newark. Its weekly 3 

market is on Thurſday; and it has fairs on Februa- 
20 und 21, the firſt Tueſday in May, and No- 


vember 8. It hes 108 miles from London. 


BINGLEY, = place in Vorkſhire, where are 
held rwo fairs annually, on January 25, and Au- 


5,26, 27. 


goſt 2 
BINGIUM, a village or town of the Vangiones, 
in Gulliria Belgica, feared at the conftaence of the 


Nave and Rhine. Now Brnctn,; which ſee. 


" BINNENLAND, the ſouth.part of Bohus 2 
we- 


{Qurate, u ſubllvifhon of Weſt Gothland, in 
den. t conſrſts of four provincial diſtricts. 

BINT AN, an ifland of Aſia, in the Eaſt-Indies. 
to the ſouth of the peninſula of Malacca, ſituated in 


E. long. ro N. lat. 1. ©. 
irs”, ALvinTz, or ALvING. 
kingdom. it ertters the South fea in lat. 37 ſouth, 


ing chrough veims of gold, and fields of farſa- 
parilla. It is the boundary between the Spanjards 


and ſeveral Indian nations their enemies, which 4 


obliges the former to keep ſtrong garriſons there. 


BIORKEDAL, a fwamp or moraſs of Sundmor, b 
a ſublliviſion belonging to the dioceſe of Bergen, in # 
of Biornſholm. | 


Norway. Here is a part of à mountain conſiſting 


of amianthus or aſbeſtus; the parts of which more, 
& and province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It is by much 
the beft place in the county, and fituated on the 
'Y confines of Tipperary, on a: river which diſcharges: | 


like wood than ftone, have been looked upon as pe- 
trefaCtions. ü 

BIONRKHOLM, a fmall and of Bleking, which 
s a Tubdiviſton of South Gothland, in Sweden. 
Upon it ſtands part of the town of Carlſcroon. 


HORK O, an iſland belonging to the ten inland # 
on of Stockholm, 

in Uplandia, a province of Sweden Proper. It is 3 
Ttrared on the Malar- lake, three miles from Stock- $ 
bolm. Upon it formerly ſtood the conſiderable Y 
market town and royal ſeat of Birka or Biorko; 
commonly, though without any foundation, called {\ 


diſteicts, in the territorial juriſ 


a town, 


BIORKOHN, an Hand, with. a chureh built of 4 
fone, It lies near the town of Tormea, belonging 3 
1 15 current gentle enough for flat-bottomed boats to- 

| $ -crols it, ſo that it is a kind of ferry from Syria, 
lmyguange'for'the uſe of the inhabitants of that > 


to Wſtrobothmia, a ſubdiviſion of Nordlan 
Sweden. Here fermons are preached in the-Finnic 


urchood. 


wn and 8 
-BIORNEBORG, à diſtrict or fief belonging to 


Finland Proper, in Sweden. It lies north, anck is 
tubGrided into L nd Lower Satagunda. 


BIORNEBGRG, a town of the laſt- mentioned 8 
| kinds of proviſions, as excellent bread, wine, and: 


Iftrict of the fame name, in Latin Bearniburgum. 
or Artopolis. It lies on the- fea-coaft, and is ſitua- 


td ona long ſtrip of ſund on the eaſt thore-of the 
Gente gulph, which below the towu 5 


Lumo<df, or Bo 
% ſubdivided into. ſeveral arms, and by that meaus 


ome many ſmall lands for the ſpace of hatf a 0 


Id is ſaid' at firſt to l 
Vor. I — | have * in. che ga- 


J deric II. gave it in 1573, to his counſellor 


), ther caravan 
) 'ficers come at night to xeceive- the cuſtoms. The 
river-water is. muddy, which they keep in pots till 


— 


„ 
riſh of Kumo, but afterwards removed to Ulfſby or 


Wanhakyla, and in 1558, to its pteſent fite. From: 


is place are ſent annually great quantities of 


wooden ware, and abundance of fiſh, particularly 
) ſalmon and large cod or white fiſh, not only to 


Stockholm, but alſo to other parts. Its loading- 


\ place is near Sandud, about à mile from the town.. 


A general diet of the kingdom was held here in 
1602; and it is ranked the 6gth town in that na- 


tional aſſembly. Cloſe by is a royal demeſne. It 


lie 80 miles north of Abo. Lat. 62, 7; N. Long. 


r 
BIORNO, an inconſiderable place of Finland: 


Y Praper, in Sweden. It lies about 12 miles diſtant 
© from Abo, to the N. W. 


BIORNSHOLM, a confiderable ſeat in the diſ- 


J ri& of Slet, and bailiwic of Aalborghuus, belong-- 
F ing to the dioceſe of Aalborg, in North ſutl 
BIOMO, a river in Chili, the largeſt in that 3 
s- Bernardines, called Vite Scholo; and hence, b 
* N in the language of the country. Vitſkiol, 
wit 


Denmark. Here was formerly a rich monaſtery of 


La ſtately church, which is ſaid to have been one 
of /the Eneſt in all the North; but now a mere 
heap of rubbiſh. After its ſecylarizatign king Fre- 

o ſtate, 
Biorn Anderſon, from whoſe firſt name it had that 


BIR, a little borough-town of King's county. 


itſelf into the Shannon. It ſends two members to 
the Iriſh parliament. 2 

BIR, or AL-81x, by the inhabitants called, Bery- 
geon, a town of Diarbeckr, or the ancient Meſo- 


potamia, in Aſia. It. is ſituated on the fide of a hill, 


upon the eaſt ſide of the Euphrates, and defended 


'by two old caſtles; the one upon the banks of the- 


river, and the other upon a hill; in which a fan- 


giac, 200 janiaaries, and twice. as. many ſpahis, re- 


e. On the oppoſite ſide of the river is a large 
caravanſera, well guarded from the free -bootexs. 
Here the Euphrates is about a.mile broad, and its. 


The caravans are not allowed to go into the gity,, 
but march by the fide of it, in order to reach ano 

era on the top of a hill; here the of- 
the ſediment ſubſides. In the town is plenty of all 


fiſh. © The country round it is pleaſant, and ſown 


with corn; but farther eaſt it is more hilly and! 
barren. It lies 0 miles ſouth-eaſt, of Alenpo, in 


lat. 35, 20, N. long. 40, 6, E. een e - 2h 
SIRCHES, in Glouceltcthire, "Herwoen CE- 
| broke-dale and Builders- bridge. A.moſt remarka- 


6 A dle 


happened here en Thurſday morning, - 
May 27, 1773, about four o'clock, when ten acres 
of a high bank that lay by the Severn fipt quite 


ple incident 


| | B 'f 
> attention of the curious, and for cheapneſi 
cannot be ſurpaſſed or 9 abe in —— 


ot the univerſe. Such a ſpirit of induſtry reigns 


_a-crols the river, and entirely ſtopt up the channel, 
courſe of the river over a meadow 
that lay on the other fide, Where the river had 
ran, in the morning was found a high bank, with 
20 lofty oaks ſtanding upon, it; aud, where the 
ground divided, a chaſm was left ſeven or eight 
" wards, wide, and five or {ix yards deep. As ſoon as 
the bank had ſtopt the river, the veſſels below were \ 
all left dry at the bottom of the channel; but the . 
+ ſtream ſoon cut itfelf a new courſe. About 40 
rds from the river bank ſtood a houſe, where a . 
amily dwelt ; the man got up about three o'clock, 
and heard a-rumbling noiſe, and felt the | 
hake under him, on which he called up his 
They perceived the ground begin to move, but 
. "knew not which way to run; however the people 
juſt as they got to an ad- % 
left ſeparated 
The houſe is {till 


and turned t 


took to their heels, and 
jacent wood, the groun 
from that on whi 
ſtanding, but a barn that was near it was thrown 


down... , Ra | | 

" *, BIRD-ISLAND, one of the new diſcoveries in # 

the Pacific ocean by Captain Cook, in 1769, It is 5 

"about five miles in compaſs, and is very low, with 3 
2 piece of water in its center, appeared to be well 

wooded and watered, but was not inhabited, and 

from its great number of birds flying about, receiv- | 


its name. Lat. 17, 48, 8. Long. 143 35. 


BIRD.-ISLANDS. See Aves, © 

© BIRKENFELD,. the capital of a principality, '{ 
"and duchy of the ſame name, in the palatinate of j 
"the Rhine, in Germany. It is-a walled town, de- 
fended by a caſtle, lies towards the confincs of the 
electorate of Treves, 20 miles eaſt of the capital of 
the latter name. Lat. 49, 45, N. Long. 6, 


© SIRKHAUSEN, anciently Bedacum, a ſtrong 

town of Bavaria, in Germany, on the river Saltz. 

It is the principal place of a bailiwic, on the con- 
_ * fines of the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, ſeven miles | 
oad to Stray ing, and 13 


from that city 
*eaſt from Munich. . 
BIRMINGHAM, or BROMICHAM, in War- 
wickſhire, 109 miles from London, and 17 from 
Coventry. It is pleaſant 
hill, forming nearly a ha 
miles in length, (including the hamlets of Deritend 
and Bordſley) nearly the ſame in breadth, and a- 
bout fix miles in circumference; contains 50,000 |. 
inhabitants, moſt | of whom are employed in 
the manufacturing of gold, ſilver, ſteel,” &c. i 
rious forms, for uſe as well as ornament, which 


| have by their exquiſite workmaiſhip excited the 


ſituated on the ſide of a 
It is about-two 


) there in all ranks of people, that even the women 
and children earn their living by fabricating of to 
) . trinkets, &c. Here are near — houſes beſ > 
_ work-ſhops, ware-houſes, &c. Here are tw 
churches, viz. St. Martin's, an ancient build 
with a lofty fpire, and 12 good hells; St Philip's 
a grand modern ſtruCture, with a fine tower, tw 
bells, and a cupola above it, and ſtands in one of 
the fineſt church-yards: in Europe. In each of the 
ſteeples is a ſet of muſical chimes, which play 
three hours, and a different tune every day in the 
week. Here are three chapels of eaſe, Here r 
\ alſo two meeting-houſes for Preſbyterians, one for 
x Quakers, and three for other difioters Here are 
three free-ſchools, one of which, a noble ſtruQur,, 
was founded by king Edward VI. for the gramme 
education of 130 boys. The two other ſchools ar 
ſupported by the contributions of the inhabitants 
) in one are 50 boys and 30 girls, who are educated 
and maintained till they are 14 years old, when 
6 they are put out to fiffcreat employs; the other 
ſchool, which is a late inſtitution, is ſupported bj 
. a voluntary ſubſcription, among the Proteſtant di 
ef in as 27 children are maintained and 
educated, and apprenticed out at proper ages. Mu- 
yg kets on Thurſdays. Fairs are Thurſday in Whit- 
ſun week, and on September. 29. It has no corp- 
ration, being governed only by two conſtables, two 
bailiffs, and a headborough, it is therefore free for 
any per ſon to come and ſettle here, which perhaps 
not a little contributes to the increaſe of its trade, 
buildings, and inhabitants. A navigable canal wa 
begun in April, 1768, and completed in Noven- 
ber 1769, to the collieries of Wedneſbury, fron 
. whence the inhabitants here are ſupplied with coals 
at a moderate price, which before ſold at an exhor- 
)  bitant rate. In 1772 this canal was extended to 
Auſtherly, from whence a communication is open- 
ed through the Severn to Shrewſbury, Glouceſter 
\ . &c. and through the Trent to. Gainſborough, and 
Hull; and it is alſo extended to Liverpoool, &c. 
x through the Merſey. Beſides the manufactorts 
carried on here, there are ſeveral eſtabliſhed in the 
— 5 villages, of which that at the Soho merit 
attention: this place is ſituated in the pariſh ct 
Handſworth, two miles from hence. The build- 
ing confiſts of four quadrangles, with ſhops, watt 
houſes, &c.. for 1000 workmen, in the fever 
branches. of fabrication of buttons, buckles, &c. u 
which no care or expence is ſpared. Their om. 
mental pieces in Or- Moulu are hi bly eſteemed al 
over Europe. The ſite of this 12 which 
about 12 years ſince, was a barren .upcultivated 
heath, now contains many houſes, and wears the 
* 1 42 , Appearane” 
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B x 
s town. Lat. 52, 30, N. 


appearance of a 


ong. 1, 50, W. 1 | | 
| Lafksk n a city of Lithuania, which was taken 
by Guſtavus Adolphus of Sweden in 1625; and it 
was taken again by the Swedes in 1704, when its 
fortifications were roms 
BIRSE, one of the diſtricts in Aberdeenſhire, in 
tland.  _ 18 
cp SE NC EN, a ſmall place belonging to the 
lordſhip of Lutzelſtein, a fubdivion of the govern- 
ment of Alſace, now ſubje& to France. 
BIRSTEIN, a town in the county of Upper 
Yſenburg, with the prince's palace in it, and very 
iron-mines in its neighbourhood, 0 
 BIRTHIN, a river in Monmouthſhire which 
runs into the Uſk, near UK. 1 
BIRU, a town ten leagues from Truxillo, in 
the South Seas, inhabited by about 4000 In- 
dians, Spaniards, Mulattoes, and Meſtizos; it is 
very fertile in moſt of the neceſſaries of life. The 
country is watered by the means of canals cut from 
the river, and ſo conveyed to great diſtances, as at 
Truxillo. Lat. 9, 24, 8. Long. 69, 17, W. 
BIRVIESCA, a town of Spain, in Gia Caſtile, 
and capital of the ſmall territory of Bureva, 15 miles 
"el of Burgos. Long. 2, 15. W. Lat. 56, 
BIRZ A, a town of Samojitia, in Poland, 42 miles 
. of Mittau. Lat. 56, 35, N. Long. 25, 
10, E. ; 
BIRZE, a ſtrong town in the diſtrict of Upitz, 
and palatinate of Thockie, in Lithuania Proper, be- 
longing to the great duchy of the former name, a 
reſidence of prince Radzivil's. * 
BISSACCIA, an epiſcopal city, united to that 
of St. Angelo. . It belongs to the Farther Princi- 
te, in the kingdom of Naples, and Lower Divi- 
on of Italy. It ſtands on the Appenine mountains, 
about eight miles weſt of Cedogna, and 30 eaſt of 
Benevento, Lat. 40, 56, N. Long. 16, 5, E. 
BISAN, a large village belonging to the dioceſe 
of Narbonne, in Lower Languedoc, and government 
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and of the latter name, in France. | | 

Kc. BISANTAGEN, an inland town, of Cambaya, 
wn a province of the mogul empire and Exſt-Indies, in 
fn fa, It is ſituated in the center of the province, 
v. nd conſiderable for paſture, and the fertility of its 
5 neighbouring ſoil for rice, wheat and cotton. Here are 
— ſeveral large towers and temples, with a great pool in 
— the middle for hathing. It lies a little to the right 
* of the road leading from Patan to Amandabat, about 
= 10] miles north-eaſt from the former, and ſouth- 


velt from the latter. | 
SCARA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom 


of Algiers, ſeated in the eaſtern or Levantine O- 


n ng. 5, 50. N. lat. 35, 10. This 
* ory delonged to the province of Zeb 15 Numidia, 


Which lies ſouth of the kingdom of Labez ; but the 


* 
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It retains ſtill ſome remains of the ancient Sy 


B I 


Algerines, in their annual inroads to carry off flaves,.. 


made themſelves maſters of Biſcara, in order to fa- 
cilitate rheir entrance into the ſouthern, xovinces.. 
| chat 

gave name to this. territory; and hath a Sai on 00 
eep the inhabitants in awe, and who u ually bring 
lions, tigers, and other wild beaſts for ſale ;to 
ſtrangers. The city of Algiers is never without 4 


25 number of Biſcarans, who are employedin the 


rdeſt and loweſt offices, as cleanſing of ſtreets, 
emptying of yaults, ſweeping chimneys, &c. N 
when they have got about 10 or 12 crowns by this 
drudgery, they return to their country, where the) 
are reſpected as worthy men on account of their 
money, the, inhabitants of this provitce heing al, 
moſt entirely deſtitute of coin, and reckoned the 
moſt miſerable of all the Arabian tribes. 2 

BISCART, a principality of the Val di Noto, a 


ſubdiviſion of the iſland of Sicily, in the Lower part 


of Italy. 1. Sets 
BISCAY, Brscava, or VizcAYaA, in Latin 
Cantabria, one of the provinces belonging to Spain. 
It is bounded on the weſt by the principality. of 
Auſtrias; on the north by the Mr 
here is called the Biſcayen or Cantabrian ſea, the 
bay of Biſcay, or ſimply by us the Bay; on the 
eaſt by French Lower Navarre, and "Spaniſh Na- 
varre; and towards the ſouth by Old Caſtile. Its 
extent from ſouth to north is from, 5 to 20 miles, 
and from weſt to eaſt about 929t. 
The air here is fine and temperate, as in 55 
other provinces of Spain. The ſoil is uneven an 
ſtony. In ſome places hardly any thing grows; 
but in others they have a littſe, wine called chaco- 
lino, which is lecfaiit, and drank here as ſmall. 
beer, and what grain is neceſſary for the fubfiſtencs 
of the inhabitants: but throughout the ee 
great quantities of apples are produced, of whic 
they make fine cider, that ſupplies the want of 
good wine. 1 one tn | 
The coaft abounds in . and citrons, which 
may be bought very cheap. Its large foreſts ſupply 
them with excellent timber for ſhip-building : ar 
its mountains xield mines of iron and lead, In iti 
valleys is produced ſome flax. Its commedious 
ſituation on the ſea, and in the neighbourhoqd of 
France, makes the trade here very ode, © 
they eſpecially export great quantities of iron- work, 
with all ſorts of abt and fire-arms, which are 
very neatly finiſhed ; alſo a great deal of tar. Here 
they ſhip off 807 f | 
brought from Old Caſtile ; but their own. 1 
in this article, which is not ſo fine, not in fuch 


. 


natives of this province are of Celtic extracꝭ 
tion, being, like their progenitors, generous, brave; 
bardy, men of -few Lok X active, and choleric. 
They ate reckoned the beſt ſoldiers aud — 
| | _ | Spam. 
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editèrranean, which 


ans they manufacture wholly for home uſe. 
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Vie do ad. Lg6h, About Which rice they revolt 

d hoſe, 55 feldes * Tord; 208 they retain 

J * "Terrible reaped chem, and united 
N AA 'the title of a 1674fhiip, W — * 
ich ſtill continues. This province incl t 

Tim : following . ; that , Biſcay Pro- 


r, 5 Coir and Ala | 
iy Ger of of Notth America, 


BISC rug 
th the 9 of New Mex- 
Zacatecas 


ico on the north, Cufiacan on 5 We 
dn the the Goth, and Panuea, with Florida, bh the 


= is about 300 miles f gs Eaſt tb weſt, and 
. from Horth to ſouth. eral it is well 
atered, fruitful "Ioleratety tekiiperats, and abounds 
A Ul forts 4 proviſions, Li the moumtains of 
mY Whit barren. The original inhabi- 


x was once burnt down 


{ wie of Lichtenau, and lorüin 


) Wits built in 1425 5; Taken % the Teutonic order in 


135 been fince prett 


— — 8 *®© Py a 


fants are not i brought under ſubſection, they f 


or acceſs: for this reaſ6n the Spaniards have 


2 


ue Baer ſm 

re tor he deferice of their filver mines. 
8808 from 25 to 28 degrees. 
ee, a ſmall town of Little Pometa- 


; Fs in Poliſh Priffia. | 


4 . or BiscapoRs, alſo Pyſ- 
poki, w in, the pints of a Wie belongin 


| e in Latin Epiſeopi Cella, 
ia the Thourgav iſſerländ, is a pretty toton at 
the confluence of the Thour ale Sitter, alinoſt 


mid ep Con nce and St. Gall, 3 leagues 
W. of the latter It belong s to 1 


on ſtance, | partly f. jeck to 22 
bail re 1 — We e Ft, but 2500 
go e over ether. Th bi hs 8 venom 
ſtrates and e, froth whotn is ho ap 

b OI between 2 


ene delt. l 


rtified towns, which are well 


* upper diſtrict of the | land of Schutt, a. 
rele on; this kde” e Danube, in Lower Hungary. 
8 e, and . ta e rchnbihebh 


'dilkdp'atid the 4nhabitanes | 
f Wy 1 of being totally cheked vp. 


four large towns in the moraſſes, that are 8 


© ſituated on a river of the ſame name. 


biſhop, is under the prelate of Trani, from which 
latter et it l 32 miles to the E. Lat. 41, 


Middle Diviſion of Italy. 


large one, and the Sinus e of the 2.2 


the negli 


a B I 
n Ermeland, belongwg to Pchh Profi it 


101. a ſhall tpwen in the bali. 

o& Lich htenberg 

— Ochſenſtein, * Kite to Wer Alface, in 
e government o r name, now a 

of France. CIP" 
BISCHOFSTEIN, or B1sTEz1x, a little ton 

er Ertnelahd, + fubdiviſion of Polifh Pruffia. 1; 


BISCHOFS 


14 d GLANS own $4 T 

BISCAOFS eh town in the ca. 

tal date 7 RR belanging to the 
circle of the latter name and Mehrung, in Ober- 
Inte, a Tabdivifion of the kingdom of Pruffia, It 
is ſituated on the Aſſe, and was foumded in the year 
1325. The great damage done it by fire in 1136 
well repaired. 

"BISCH WEIL 11 town of Lower 
Alface, in'the government, of the latter name, now 
a province of France. It lies near the river Motter, 
and belongs to the duke of Birkenfeld, who has a 

nteel ſeat here, formerly the reſidence of that 


ily. It lies KN . of the Rhine and P 
ger = 4 40 Long. 7, 5 E. * 
BISCH WII Ny place in ths county of 


Harburg, belonging to.the duke of Wurtem 
in Upper Alface, und government of the — 
natne, now a of France. 

BISEGLIA, * an [epiſcopal ſee in the Terra di 
Bari, a 8 of the . 'of Naples, in the 
Liner! Diviſion of It is ñᷣtuated upon a hill 
on the Adriatic, 140 in a fertile territory. Its 


10, 
ISE TIC. a i l place in the duchy of Ci. 
tro, a territory, with the county of Ronciglione, 
delo ing to the Eecleſiaſtical ſtate, in the Middle 
Diviſion of It 
BISENTINA, an illand in the laſt-mentioned 
It is fituated in the Lago di Bolſena, in tht 
See BoLs ENA. 
WIE. a fortreſs belonging to the government 
of Orendurg, in the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia, ts 


'BISERTA, a town of the kingdom of Than 
Africa, ſeated on a gulph bf the fa me name, in E. 
Long. 10, 40. N. Lat. 7, 20. The 1 is a Very 


It is formed by the capes Blanco and Ziebeb, 


Hus à beautiful fardy inlet near 4 leagues wi 

which once admitted the largeſt veſſels, but through 

igence of the Turks can now admit only 

thoſe 'of the fmalleſt 'fize, and is in dan in 6 
e 


— pier of Tow are AY e 


11 


| B 1 
dy which it appears to have run out into the ſea ſo 


1 


as to break the north-eaſt wind, and make this one 
of the ſafeſt and moſt beautiful havens in theſe parts. 
On the ſouth, this gulf hath a communication with 
4 lake of the ſame name, ſo as to form a kind of 


canal between it andthe Mediterranean fea. Through 


this canal a conſtant ſtream is obſerved alternately 
diſcharging itſelf from the ſea to the Jake, and from 
the lake to the ſea, in the ſame manner as the At- 


| Lantic ocean is obſerved to do in the Mediterranean, 


and back again ; ſo that what the lake loſes by exha- 
lations is foon recruited by the ſea, which in hot 
ſeaſons runs into it with a very briſk current to 
keep up the equilibrium. | 

The town was formerly very conſiderable; and, 
though not above a mile in circuit, is ſaid to have 
contained 6000 houſes; whereas both it and the 
villages under it now ſcarce contain that number of 
inhabitants. It has ftill, however, ſome ſtrong 
caſtles and batteries to defend it, eſpecially towards 
the ſea. There are alſo two very capacious priſons 
for ſlaves, a large magazine or warehouſe for mer- 


chandize, and two towers with ſome other outworks 


to defend the entrance of the haven, The a 


though ſo near the ſea, is well ſupplied with freth 
water from ſprings that ſurround it on every fide 
towards the land. It is likewiſe well furniſhed with 


wy of wn from the lake. 1 
ate ver r, live meanly, 

worſe chad. Their choiceſt dainty is their Aram 
a kind of cake made of flour, .eggs, and falt, which 
they dry, and keep all the year round. Their dreſs 
is nothing elfe than a piece of courſe cloth wrapped 
round their bodies, — guanot round their heads by 
way of a turban ; and moſt of theta go bare-footed 
and bare-legged. The poorer ſort have nothing but a 
few ſkins laid on the floor to-{leep.upon; but the rich 


| lave narrow couches fixed againſt the wall, about 


jor 6 feet high, to which they mount by a ladder. 
They are very expert horſemen, as moſt in theſe 
countries are, and ride without ſaddle or bridle; 
nor do they ever-ſhoe their horſes. They are ſtill 
more miſerable from the neighbourhood of the 
Arabs, who living altogether by plunder, robbery, 
and murder, oppreſs the poor inhabitants with their 
fr 7 — 1 2 8 N 
„a place in Berkſhire, oppoſite to 
Marlow, in Bucks, and interſected by the Thames; 
where formerly ſtood an abbey, of which the ruins 
are ſtill to be -ſeen. The eſtate eame from the 
Knights Templars to the Hobby family; two of 
which name are celebrated in our hiſtories, and 
whoſe monuments in the little church of Biſham 
are well worth ſeeing. dy 
BISHOP and his CLzzxs, rocks ſo called, on 
the coaſt of Pembrokeſhire, South Wales. They 
3 league north-weſt of the Iſle of Ramſey, 
0. 
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and are 


3 I 


— * marked in all maps, at the 
extremity of the iſland of Britain that way, and 
not far from St. David's. From hence the land falls 
oft, bending north-eaſt to the weſt coaſt of South 
Wales. And here begins St. George's channel, 
which has a bold ſhore to the fouth-point of Car- 
digan-bay, for ſeven leagues and a half. Theſe 
rocks are noted for aireys of excellent falcons bred 
in them; but they are more infamous for frequent 
ſhipwrecks. 35 
BISHOP-AUKLAND. See AvxLanD. | 
BISHOPRIC, See Dunznan. . 
BISHOPS-CASTLE, a ſmall borough of Pur. 
flaw, in Shropſhire. It is governed by a bailiff, 
and ſends. two members te parliament.. It has a 
weekly market on Friday, and its annual fairs are 
on Friday before Good-Friday, the firſt Friday af- 
ter May-day, July 5, September 9, and Novem- 
ber 13. It is fituated on the river Clun, which meets 
the 'Teme at Ludlow, in a'kind of pronſontory, 
between the ſhires of Montgomery and Radnor.. 
Not far from this town, juſt at the entrance into 
the former county, is a noted place called Biſhops- 
mott, being an acre of ground, ſurrounded with 
an intrenchment. It lies 15 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Shrewſbury, and 140-north-weſt of London. 
BISHOPSLACK, or Lack, a town of Upper 
Carniola, in the circle of Auſtria, in Germany. It 
is ſituated on a little river, 10 miles ſouth of Crain- 
burg, and 11 eaſt of Laubach: Ir is fortified, and 
ſubject to the Biſhop of Freyſing. Its territory is 
10 German miles round, and contains 200 vil- 


BISHOPS-LYDEARD, a place in Somerſet= 
uy they hold fairs on March. 25, and Septem- 

1 8. 

BISHOP-STORTFORD: See STorTFORD» . 

BISHOPS-ZELL, in Latin Epiſcopi Cella, a 
pretty town of the Thurgaw, in Swiſſerland. It 
is ſituated at the confluence of the 'Thour and Sit- 
ter, almoſt midway between Conſtance and St. Gall, 
three leagues — a half — of the latter. It 
is partly fubject to the biſnop of Conſtance, and partl 
free. The biſhop's bailiff, who reſides in the Caſtles, 


- receives half the fines, but has no-command over- 


the town, Before the inhabitants. ſwear fealty to 
the biſhop, he ſwears. to maintain their privileges 


without diminution. They chooſe their own ma- 


giſtrates and ſenate, from whom there is no appeal. 
BISIGNANO, a ſmall city of the Hither Cala- 
bria, a province belonging to the kingdom of Na- 
ples, in Lower Italy. It gives title of prince to the 
houſe of Sanſeverino; and its biſhop is immediately 
ſubject to the pope. It lies 20 miles north of Co- 
ſenza. Lat. 39, 50, N. Long. 16, 4, E. 
BISLEY, a place in Glouceſlerſhire, where two 
* on April 23, and November 12. 


BISNA- 


B 1 


; MSNAGAR, formerly a very large and power- 


ful kingdom of Aſia, comprehending the W my 
of Kanara;-Meffowr, Travankor, Madura, Marava, 
and Tanjour. It was called Bifnagar from its ca- 


pital city, and took the name of Narſinga from one 
7 - 


of its rajahs or kings. We know nothing certain 
concerning this kingdom before the year 1520, 
ahew Khriſna Rajah, king of Biſnagar, made war 
with Adel Khan King of Viſiapur, from whom he 
took the city of Rachol, ſituated in the iſland 
of Salſette near Goa, which he ſaid had þelonged to 


his anceſtors. In 1565, the happy ſtate of this ( 


kingdom excited the envy of the kings of Dekan; 
who, having raiſed an army of 500,000 foot and 
. $0,000 horle, defeated and killed the king of Biſ- 
nagar, though at the head of an. army almoſt twice 
ab numerous, and took the royal city itfelf. They 
are ſaid to have ſpent five months in plundering it, 

although the ithabitants had before carried off 1550 
elephants loaded with money and Jewels to the a- 
mount of upwards of 100,000,000 of gold; beſides 
the royal chair for ſtate days, whoſe *© price could 
not be eſtimated. The victors, however, found 
. diamond of the fize of an ordinary egg, befides 
another of. a {ize' ſomewhat inferior, and ſeveral 


other jewels of immenſe value. Afterwards, how- 3 


ever, they were forced to abandon the king- 


dom, as being too large for them to keep in 


their hands. From this time the kingdom of Biſ- 
Nagar remained pretty much unmoleſted till about 


the year 1627, when it was ſubdued by Aurengzebe, 9 


ſecond ſon to Shah Jehan, and hath ever ſince re- 
mained ſubject to the Great Mogul. In ſome places 
of this kingdom it is ſaid the roads have great foreſts 
. of bamboes on each ſide, which are fo thick that it 
is impoſſible for a man to pals and are full of mon- 
kies. They catch the wild elephants here in pitfalls, 
and then tame them by means of others alread 

. tamed; the latter ſeldom fail of beating the wil 


ones into good behaviour. 


% 


. BISNAGAR, or CHAN DOA, the capital of ( 


the hſt-mentioned kingdom, is ſituated in the mid- 


dle of it, upon a high hill, near the river Nagundi, 


- which falls into the Chriſtena. It is a fine, large, 
rich, and ſtrong city; has a fort, and is walled 
round; having a ſtately royal palace in it. The 


trade here is in Arabian horſes, velvets; damaſks, 
- fattins, chints, ſaffron, ſcarlets, Turky jewels, and 


gold ducats, or pagodas. The inhabitants wear vel- 


vet, ſattin, an | 
Turks, and large gold ear-rings. When a great 
man dies, his wife and concubines are burnt with 


the dead body; but the wives of the poorer fort are 
ftrangled, as they hold the corps by the neck. It 3 


lies 250 miles north-weſt of Madras. Lat. 14, 10, 
N. Long. 78, 15, E. 
BISS A805, a cluſter of iſlands on the coaſt of (, 


Negroland, in Africa, ſituated between the mouth 


ſcarlet, with breeches like the ( 
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the centre of the iſland. * 
great many hills inferior in height to that in the 


the Hland affords neither 


es . 
of the river Gambia and Rio Grande. Their naives 
are Bulam, Caſſuabac, La Gallinci, Cazegut, Cal; 


| _cha, and Oranguana, with ſome. other {inall iſland, 


o 


Each of theſe iſlands is governed by a king of its 
own; and as all thoſe petty monarchs are quite in- 
dependent, they frequently make war with each 


other, * they always unite againſt the inhabitants 


of Bia 


ara, who are their common enemies. They 


have canoes that carry from 25 to 40 men with. 


their proviſions and arms, which are ſabres, bows, 
and arrows, The inhabitants are negroes; who 
are tall, ſtrong, and healthy, though they live only 
on fiſh, nuts, aad-palm-oil; chooling rather to fell 


3 the rice, mullet, and other graio produced in their 
; | 


country, to the Europeans, than not to gratify thei; 
paſſion for trinkets and ornaments, In general, they 
are idolaters; cruel and ſavage in their diſpoſition, 
not only ta ſtrangers but to one another, when they 
happen to quarrel, as they frequently do about 
trifles; and if they happen to be diſappointed” of 
on revenge, they frequently drown or ſtab them- 
ves. N 2 a 
BISS AO, Biss Aw, or Biss AU xf an iſland on 
the coaſt of Africa, a few leagues to the ſouth-eaſt 


of the riyer Gambia, and ſeparated from the conti- 


nent only by the channel of the river Geves. In 
this iſland the French have a factory, and there is 
alſo a fort belonging to the Portugueſe, at both of 
which a great trade is carried on. The iſland is 
about 35 or 40 miles in circumference, having an 


) agreeable proſpect to the ſea, from which it riſes 


by a gentle aſcent on every fide to an eminence in 
ere are, however, a 


middle, and ſeparated by beautiful and fertile vallies 
divided by little rivulets, which at the ſame time 
r the richneſs and elegance of the ſcene. So 
rich is the ſoil of Biſſao, that wheat and maize 
ſpring up to the ſize of Indian corn; or. rather te- 
ſemble a field covered with reeds'or bamhoos. The 
cattle alſo are of an extraordinary ſize, and ſeem to 
keep pace with the extravagant growth of the corn. 
Milk and wine are in the greateſt abundance; but 

; ou nor horſes. The 
former are forbid by the natives to be imported, and 
ſomething in the ſoil or climate renders it unfit for 
the increaſe of the latter, which never thrive here. 
The drefs of the men of all ranks in Biſſao is only 
a ſkin fixed to the girdle before and behind. The 
dreſs of the married women conſiſts of a cotton pet- 


ticoat; but virgins go entirely naked, wearing 


bracelets on their arms and legs, and if they are 0 


1 2 quality their bodies are painted with the form 
2 


ſnakes and other hideous figures. Lat. 11, 


25, N. ; 
BISSENPOUR, a ſmall diſtrict of the kingdom 


of Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies, which has all along 


preſeryel its independence. It has been governed 
8 | time 


* 
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nde immemorial by a Bramin family of the tribe 
e Here the purity and equity of the 
ancient political ſyſtem of the Indians 1s found un- 
Adulterated. This ſingular government, the fineſt 
and moſt ſtriking monument in the world, has till 
now been beheld with too much indifference. We 
ke no remains of ancient nations but on braſs and 
marble, which ſpeak only to imagination and con- 
jecture, thoſe uncertain interpreters of manners and 
cyſtoms that no longer exiſt. Were a philoſopher 


tranſported to Biſſenpour, he would immediately 


de 2 witneſs of the innocent and inoffenſi ve life led 
by tho firſt inhabitants of India many thouſand 
years ago; he would converſe with them; he would 
tface the progrefs of this nation, celebrated as it 
were from its very infancy; he would ſee the riſe 


of a | ome which, being founded in happy 


prejudices, in a ſimplicity and purity of manners, 


in the mild temper of the people, and the integrity 
o the chieftains, has ſurvived thoſe innumerable 
ſyſtems of legiſlation, which have- made only a 
tranſitory appearance in the ſtage of the world with 
the generations they were deſigned to torment. 
More folid and durable than thoſe political ſtrue- 
tures, which, raiſed by impoſture and enthuſiaſm, 
are the ſcourges'of human kind, and are doomed to 
periſh with the fooliſh opinions that gave them 
birth; the government of Biſſenpour, the offspring 
of a juſt attention to order and the laws of nature, 
has been eſtabliſhed and maintained upon unchange- 
able principles, and has undergone no more altera- 
tion than thoſe principles themſelves. The ſingu- 
ir ſituation of this country has preſerved to the 
inhabitants their primitive happineſs and the gentle- 
neſs of their character, by 8 them from the 
danger of being conquered, or of embruing their 
hands in the blood of their fellow-creatures. Na- 
ture has ſurrounded them with water; and they 
need only open the ſluices of their rivets to over- 
flow the whole country, The armies ſent to ſub- 
due them have ſo frequently been drowned, that the 
plan of enſlaving them has been laid aſide; and the 
projectors of it have thought proper to content 
themſelyes with an appearance of ſubmiſſion. 


Liberty and property are ſacred in Biſſenpour. 


Robbery, either public or private is never heard of. 


As foon as any ſtranger enters the territory, he 


comes under the protection of the laws, which pro- 
vide for his ſecurity. He is furniſhed with guides 
at free coſt, who conduct him from place to place, 
and ate anſwerable for his perſon. and effects. 
When he changes his, conductors, the new ones 
deliver to thoſe they relieve an atteſtation of their 


conduct. whictr is regiſtered and ſent to the Rajah. 


All the time he'remains in the country, he js main- 
tained and conveyed with his merchandiſe at the 
expence of the ſtate, unleſs he er leave to ſtay 
longer than three days in the fame place. lu that 


- citizens enter into each others intereſts. 
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caſe, he is obliged to defray his own -expences; 


* unleſs he is detained by any diforder, or other un- 
avoidable accident. 'I his beneficence- to ſtrangers 


is the conſequence of the warmth with which the 
They are 
ſo far from being guilty of an injury to each other, 
that whoever finds a purſe, or other thing of value 


hangs it up upon the firſt tree he meets with and 
informs the neareſt guard, who give notice of it to 


the public by beat of drum. Theſe maxims of 
probity are fo generally received, that they direct 
even the operations of government. Out of about. 
350,000l. on an average it annually receives; with- 
out injury to agriculture or trade, what is not 
wanted to ſupply the unavoidable expences of the 
ſtate, is laid out in improvements. The Rajah: is 
enabled to engage in theſe humane employments, 
as he pays the Mogul only what tribute and at what 
time he thinks proper. 1 | 

BISSOS, Town, capital of the iſland of Biſſao, 
is very large, and almoſt three leagues long, be- 
cauſe of the many orchards and - plantations in it 
s to the Portugueſe, who have there a colo- 
ny of about 150 families, with a convent of Recol- 


lets, and a pariſh church; trading thence to all 


other iſlands of Biflos to Rio Nunnez, and Sierra 
Leona, bringing thence ſlaves, elephants teeth, ſome 


gold duſt, &c. which they ſell again to Europeans 


who reſort thither. They value a man ſlave from 


20 to 39 bars of iron, according to time and ſcar- 


city. The Engliſh have alſo a hand in the trade of 
the Biſſos. The beſt road for ſhips to lie before the 
town of Biſſos is juſt oppoſite to the pariſh church, 


not above one Engliſh mile from ſhore; but nearer * 


ſhore is better anchorage, where. ſhips of 60 guns 


may ride ſafe. The place by the French is called 
Port Biſſeaux. Every ſhip or brig that comes to 
Biſſos, or neighbouring road, pays duty of anchor- 

age, beſides the cuſtoms; which makes part of the 


king's revenue. Moſt of the bees-wax here comes 
from Cacheo and Gera, a Portugueſe colony and 
town above jo leagues up the country, 
BISTONIS, a lake of Thrace, near Abdera, on 
which dwelt the Biſtones : hence Biſtonius Tyran- 
nus is by Lucan uſed to denote Diomedes, king of 
Thrace, who fed his horſes with human fleſh ; and 
Biſtonius Turbo, a wind blowing from Thrace. 
BISTRICZ, a handſome, ſtrong town of "Tran-/ 
ſylvania, ſeated on a river of the ſame name. Lat. 


47. 33, N. Long. 25, 3, E. 
BISTRITZ. Seo Baan tin and NAzEx- 


STADT. | 
' BITBURG, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
duchy of Luxemberg. E. long, 6, 43. N. lat. 41, 8. 
BITETO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Terra di Bari. 


ys 


E. Long. 16, 
5. N. Lat. 41, 8. ' | 
.BFTHLIS, or ByTH1As,' a city of Meſopota- 
4 mia, 


5 * 2 
mia, ſituated between Hierapolis and Edeſfa, 24 
miles from the former, and 15 from the latter, 30 


| from Carrhæ to the W. 


Lyecus, all diſchargin 


BITHYNIA. . This country, a. part of Aſia 
Minor, anciently known by the names of Myſia, 
Mygdonia, Bebrycia, Mariandynia, and Bithynia, 
Was bounded on the W. b Boſporus Thracius, and 
part of the Propontis, S. by the river Rhyndacus 
and Mount Olympus, N. by the Euxine Sea, and 
E. by the river Parthenius. Ptolemy extends its 
— this ſide to Citorum on the coaſt, and 
to Juliopolis in the inland country; comprehending 
under the name of Bithynia ſome provinces belong- 
ing to Galatia and Paphlagonia according to other 
; hers. The chief cities of Bithynia on the 
SK were Myrlea, Daſcylos, Cius, Nicomedia (the 
metropolis of the firſt Bithynia) Pronectus, and 
Drepanum, all on the 8 the ſea of 
Marmora) on the Boſporus, cedon; on the 


Euxine ſea Heraclea: and inland Pruſa, Libyſſa, 


Nicæa or Nice (the metropolis of the ſecond Bithy- 


nia). The chief rivers were the Pſillis, Colpos, 


Sangatius, (or Sangaris) Hypius, Rhebas, and the 


ſelves into the Euxine 


ſea, between' Chal and Heraclea. As Bi- 


1 chynia lies between the 41ſt and 43d degree of N. 
lat. and was watered by ſo many rivers, it once 


abounded with all the neceflaries of life. It was in- 
habited by various nations, differing in language, 
cuſtoms, and manners, viz. the Bebryces, 
dyni, Caucones, Dolliones, Cimmerii, &c. But 


to inquire into their origin would be as uſeleſs to 


readers as tedious to the writer. It was divided into 


as many kingdoms as there were nations or tribes. 


-. Y 


k proce of their own, even. in 


Diodorus Siculus pretends they were governed by 


of Aſſyria. | | 
es mentions Amycus and Phyneus, 


- rvigning in Bithynia at the time of the Argonautic 


expedition. And Appian, that 49 kings had reign- 
ed therein before the Romans were acquainted with 
Aſia. If ſuch aſſertions be true, the kingdom of 


| Bithynia muſt have been erected before the war of 


Troy. But that can hardly gain belief, ſince Ho- 
mer who was ſo exact in enumerating the nations in 

neighbourhood of Troas, never once mentions 

Bithynians From ſuch his filence ſome have 
concluded Bithynia uninhabited at that time, and 
add, that the Thracians, who marched with Rheſus 
to the relief of Troy, after the death of their king, 


and the taking the city, ſetiſgd in the part after 
known by the name of Bithy a, and that they gave 
it that name from the Bithyas, a river in their own - 


native country. Strabo ſpeaks of one Pruſias reign- 

ing in Bithynia, who gave up the great —2 

the Romans, having fled to him for protection, and 

whoſe great grandſon, Nicomedus IV. 8 

the kingdom to the Romans. But before this they 
f 1 . , 9 


rian- 


the time of Ninus 
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the Romans, and now call it Beckſangil, It would 


called Bitonta. It is a little epiſcopal city in the 
Terra di Bari, a province of the kingdom of Naples 


eight miles ſouth-weſt of the city of Bari, in the 


it forever to Lorrain. The little town of the ſame 


of which runs the little river Landrova, and at its 


it is a ſea- port next to Auſtrias. It contains 400 
houſes, has two pariſhes, four monaſteries, tuo 


B I 
beeame ſubject to the Lydians, and after 
Perſtans, till Alexander — Great. But while — 
ject to the Perſians, they were ſtill governed b 
princes of their own. At preſent it is to be de 
ſcribed, the neareſt province to Turky in Europe, 
being parted only by the ſmall trait called the Thra. 
cian Boſphorus, which is moreover ſo narrow here, 
that Scutari on the Aſian ſhore is reckoned but ; 
ſuburb to Conſtantinople. The Turks took it from 


be ſtill as fruitful as anciently if the country was 
well cultivated : but that is ſcarcely to be found in 
all the _y Turks pöſſeſſions. The preſent mot 
conſiderable towns are Pruſa, Nice, Nicomedia 
Chalcedon, Libyſſa, Therma, and ſome others of 
inferior note. | 

BITO, a ſmall kingdom or province in Negro- 
land, in Africa, lies to the ſouth of the Niger, 
having the kingdoms. of Gubur and Zanfara north, 
Tombuto' weſt, Dauma ſouth, and Temian eaſl. 
Its cm bears tho ſame name. 

BITONTO, anciently Butuni, and by Martial 


in Lower Italy. It is fituated in a ſpacious plain, 


road to Ruvo, and about fix or ſeven from the 
Adriatic ſea. In its neighbourhoed the Spaniards 
beat the Imperialiſts, in the year 1734; in conſe- 
uence of which victory, the kingdom of Naples 
ubmitted to Don Carlos. Lat. 41, 20, N. Long, 


17, 40, E. N 
BITSCH, an earkdom or lordſhip of Lorrain, on 
the Farther Side of the Saar, and on the confines 
of the duchy of Zweybruck and Lower Alſace. It 
alſo belongs to German. Lorrain, and is a part of 
the ancient inheritance of the ducal houſe, and 3 
fief in the counts of Zweybruck : after the death 
of count Jacob in 1570, the count of Hanau was 
inveſted with the feofment; but ſoon after duke 
Charles II. took the county from him, and annexed 


— 8 8. — 1 


name with the earldom, was taken by Lewis XIV, 
and fortified. But as he reſtored it by the peace af 
Ryſwick, it was diſmantled. 

BITTERFELD, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of. Upper Saxony, and in Miſnia, between 
Hall and Wirtemberg, under immediate vaſſalage; 
fituated on the Mulda, which has a ſeat and volce 
at the, provincial diets, and a ſuperintendency- 

BIVERO, or VivzRo, a fmall town of Gallici, 
in Spain. It is ſituated on a mountain, at the 


2 = we 


ga X 


influx into the ſea is formed a large haven; ſo that 


2 
» 4 


hoſpitals, and a college. | 
BIUGNEN, a place in the diſtrict of F . 


B L 


gin f 
.gioceſe of the latter name, in Norway, where 18 A 
fine } herring-fiſhery, the Drontheim herrings being 
taken in itt 3 : 

BIUMBRES, in phy, an application given 
to the inhabitants of the torrid zone, b reaſon, at 
two different ſeaſons of the year, their ſhadows are 


projected two different ways. T he inhabitants are 


iſcii. ' 
RV ON, a ſmall place in the Val di Mazara, 
a province kingdom of Sicily, in Lower 
Italy. It is ſtrongly. ſituated on the top of a ſtetp 
and rock. 1 lies about ſix miles north of 
Calata- lets, and has the title of a dukedom. 

BIVORT, in French Bieurt, a conſiderable vil- 


lage, two leagues above the bar of Senegal, upon a 


belonging to Guinea and Negroland, in Africa. It 
is the principal place of a lordſhip, and a part of 


faid ſmall channel, is alſo a bar which is very dan- 


ds, where the ſalt formed at the bottom, like 
7 ſcaly tone, is broken off and dried in the open 
air; but it is of a corrofive nature, more like allum 
than ſalt, and only uſed for curing of raw hides. In 
the ſame channel are vaſt numbers of large oyſters ; 
the fiſh of which is ſomewhat inſi pid, but the ſhells 
ferve to make excellent lime. | 
BIZU, an old town in'the province of Haſcora. 
or Efcura, belonging to Marocco, in Africa. It 
ſtands on the top of a hill, containing, it is ſaid, 
about 1500 houſes, It is furrounded with walls 
and towers, has a ſtately moſque, and a large rivulet 
to ſupply it with water. The inhabitants are in- 
duſtrious and wealthy, and cultivate all the neigh- 
bouring grounds, which abound in corn and fruit, 
de. particularly their figs, raifins, and. dates, are 
fold through moſt parts of the empire. They are 
eivil to ſtrangers, and hoth men and women are as 
dreſſed as in the great cities of Morocco. 
BLACKBANK, a town of Armagh county, be- 
longing to the province of Ulſter, m the north. of 
Ireland. It lies ſeven miles ſouth of the city af Ar- 
magh. Lat. 54, 12; N. Long. 6, 50, W. | 
LACKBOURN, a market town of Lancaſhire, 
welt of Coln, and eight miles eaſt of Preſton. Its 


ber 21. It lies 180 miles north of London. | 
BLACKBOYS, a place in. Suſſex, where they 
keep a fair on September 29. 
'BLACKBROOK, a-river in Leiceſterſhire, 
which runs, inte the Stour, near Loughborough. 


28 FSR ROSS , tres 


2 fair is annually held on Whitſun-Monday. 


avs, or Hyrcinian foreſt, in the ſouth-weſt. part of 
Val. I.— No. 24. ! 8 


KF 


ing to the bailiwic of Drontheim Proper, and * 


the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe denominated Am- 


little channel or arm of that river which leads to it, 


the kingdom of Cajor. At the mouth of the afore- 


as. Near this arm of the river are ſeveral ſalt- 


annual fairs are May 21, September 30, and Octo- 


BLACKBURTON..a place in Yorkſhire, where 
BLACK-FOREST, the ancient Saltus Hirci- 
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- camped on Blac 
mains of their lines are ſill viſible: Here two fairs: 
are kept,. on — * , and: October 11. * 


B L. 
Suabia. It formerly extended through two thirds: 
of Germany. That part of it which is about a 
league from Aſcahaffenburg, is there called 
ſhartwaldt, the trees being very cloſe and thick om 


the great roads; and in this way, to the village 


of Eſſelbach, for upwards of four or five leagues. 
thence, are precipices which render it very bad 
travelling. p | 

4 BLACKGIERD, 2 in Lower Borreſyſſel, 
a fief or diſtrict belonging tꝭ the dioceſe of Chriſ- 
tiana, in Norway. It lies on the Swediſh confines, 
and in war- time is occupied by bodies of men, which: 
formerly did great damage to Sweden.. 


BLACKHEATH, a heath or common, {> calleck 


from the appearance of its ſurface, behind Green- 
wich, in Kent. It is beautifully fituated-and pretty” 


high, enjoying, for that reaſon, an excellent air. _ 


Near it is a hill formerly uſed as a butt for archers ;: 
and hence it has the name of Shooter's-hill: - On 
the eaſt fide of the heath is the noble college of Sir 
John Morden, Bart. a Turky merchant, which is 


an hoſpital for the reception of decayed merchants, 
the number of which is nom between 35 and 40. It 
is under the direction of ſeven Turky merehants, 


and has a. neat chapel, with a chaplain- belonging 


to it. Beſides many genteel ſeats built on and 


round- this heath, is that of Sir Gregory Page, re-- 


| ſembling a palace; with a fine park and gardens. 


Upon this heath the rebel, Wat Tyler, is ſaid to- 
have numbered near 100,000 men; in the refen of 
Richard H. That other rebel; Jack Cade, or Mor- 
timer, encamped here in the reign of Henry VI. 
Here alſo 2000 Corniſh rebels were ſlain, and the 


reſt defeated in that ef Henry VIII. . 


Qver this heath ran the famons Roman Watling- 


+ ſtreet, towards Shooter's hill, to Rocheſter, Can - 
- terbury, and Dover. Here are ſeveral tumuli, 


ſmall and great, in which human bones have been. 
found. In the 7 5 1011 the Danes lay long en- 
heath, where the trenches and re- 


BLACKMIDDENS, a number of rocks ſo: 


called, near Tinmouth- bar, not fav from Clifford 
fort. in Northumberland, which. are very dangerous. 
For preventing damage to- ſhips among two» 
light-houſes have been erected not far off. 4 


BLACKMOORE, a: large heath or moor ini 


Vork ſhire. Of the ſame name is a place in Eſſex, 
where a fair is kept on Auguſt 20. 2 ; 


BLACK.MOUNTAINS,.a- dai of hills, lying: 
on the right hand, and Monuchdenny-hill on the- 


left, as one enters Glamorganſhire, from. thoſe of 
Kadnor and Brecknock,, in South: Wales; it is a+ 


* of dreadful rocks and precipic es. 
LACKLOW-HiL L, in Warwickſtiire, in the 
path of Wotton, is the place where the earls of 

6.C 


þ 


caſter and Warwick cauſed. Piers Gaveſton, 


* 


_ ſea itſelf being ineloſed almoſt on every 


BF B IL. 
the-fwourite of Edward II. to be-beheaded without 


8 wy trial. 


LACK NESS, a ſtrong caſtle, on a peninfula 
or neck of land ſtretching out into the frith of 
Forth, in Weſt Lothian, Scotland, about two miles 
from Borrowſtonneſs. It belongs to. the Crown, 
and has been frequently uſed as a ſtate- priſon. 

BLACK-RIVER, an Engliſh ſettlement at the 
mouth of the river Tinto, 20 Teagues to the eaſt 
of Cape Honduras, the only harbour on the coaft 
of Terra, Firma, South America, from the iſland 
of Rattan at Cape Gracios a Dios, and: was for 
more than 60 the refuge of the logwood cut- 
ters, when the Spaniards drove them from the fo- 
raſts of Eaſt Yucatan; which occaſioned adventu- 
rers of different. kinds to fix here, where the coaſt 
is-ſandy, generally low and fyampy, with man- 

rove trees: higher up, near the rivers and lagoons, 
which ate full of fifh, the ſoil is more fertile, and 
produces plantains, cocoa · trees, maixe, . yams, po- 
tatoes, and ſeyeral other vegetables; and — — 
ſion of drinking rum has made them begin to plant 
ſugar-canes.; The fareſis are full of deer, Mexican 
ſwine, and game. The ſhores abound with turtle, 
and the woods with mahogany, zebra wood, ſarſa- 
parilla, & c. and indeed the whole ſettlement flou- 
riſhes ſyontaneouſly without cultivation. The' laſt 


treaty: of peace, which ſecured to the -logwood- 


cutters at Honduras the. uninterrupted enjoyment 
of their foreſts, far from making Black-rryer de- 
ſerted, has given more activity to the ſettlement. 

K SEA, in Latin Mare Nigrum, the 


” 


as it, goes is. their. common „ It might be 
more properly called a large lake, if it did not com- 
municate with the Mediterranean, by the Thracian 
Boſphoerus, The Turks call it Cara Denghis: It 
is ſaid to be 3800 Engliſh miles in cireuit. On 
aseount of the dreadful ſtorms which rage more fu- 
riouſly here than in any other ſea, it has had the 
name of the Black or Ter 
ſame time it appears, that theſe frightful ideas were 
formed of it, before navigation had arrived at the 
erfection it is now hrought to: yet it has been 
ound, from later experience, that the tempeſts on 
this ſea are very violent and dan 
ſide, and 


the waves beating circularly upon the veſſels that 


- - fail thereon. Beſides, the danger is increaſed, as 


on ĩts coaſts are no good harbours; eſpecially to- 
wards the ſouth; where the Turks navigate for the 
moſt part. The ſouthern banks appear ſomething 
black, by reaſon of the large woods growing every 
where on the coaſts. 

Some are of opinion, that its 88 is dea 
tired from the Cimmerians, who dwelt on this fea; 
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modern name of the Pontus Euxinus, or Euxine 
ſen. It lies between Europe and Afia, and as far 


rible ſea; though at the 


s, from the 


they fail from Conſtantinople to 
turn to the left; and fo leave Trebezond on the 


— 


— 


— 


— 


of this ſea is freſher than that of any other; and i; 


Bulgaria, and Beſſarabia on the weſt, fo that it i; 


B Al 
becauſe thelr complexion was black, On the other 
hand, the Seythians, who admired white colour 
have called it Axinus Pontus, i. e. the White fen. 
from which Euxinus has been formed. The was 


intirely frozen over in winter. Towards the north 
it communicates, by means of the ftraits of Cath, 
with the fea of Azoph or Aſow. 

The Euxine has Tartary on the north, Circaſſa 
Mingrolia, and Georgia on the eaſt, Natolia Pro. 
per, and Aſia Minor on the ſouth, with Romani, 


intirely ſurrounded by the Grand Signior's dom. 


' nions; within which limits is compriſed alſo the 
Paulis Meeotis, extending from Caffa ſtraits in Ta. 
; tary, to the city of Aſoph, at the mouth of the 


Don or Tanais. It extends from lat. 42, to 46, N. 
and from long. 48, 45, E. h 

The Turks, till lately enjoyed the ſole navigt- 
tion of this ſea, except when diſturbed by the Col. 
facs,, who made excurſions from the mouth of the 
Boriſthenes, and committed great ravages on their 


coaſts. The Turks fail on this ſea with no larger 


veſſels than faics and feluccas, with four oar, 


; coaſting along, and hauling aſhore ever ing: 
ſo that ſhout they 8 1 


get out of ſight of land, they 
would be at a loſs how to ſteer; and look upon them. 


| ſelves as loft,” They never put out but with a fair 
or calm wind. 


d. The utmoſt extent of their knoy- 
ledge in navigation ſeems to be only this, that when 
Caffe they mut 


right. 

As to improving harbours, building moles, &. 
the Turks are wholly ignotant of 2 about any 
ſuch matters, whereas the remains of ſuch works, 
ſtill to be ſeen, ſhew the care and {kill of the Ge- 
noeſe, when maſters of many places on thoſe coalts, 
towards the declenſion of the empire; till diſpoſſe{ed 


by Mahomet II. ſince which time none of his ſuc- 
ceſſors would ſuffer any Franks to traffic upon 


this ſea. 
From Conſtantinople to Trebezond, all the coaſts 


ſays Tournefort, who ſailed thither, are admirable 
for their verdure; and moſt of the woods extend 
, themſelves a pretty way into the land. As the 
Euxine water is freſher, ſo is it clearer than that 
of other ſeas; owing partly to the ſmall communi- 


cation it has with the Mediterranean, through an 
aperture next to nothing; and partly to the number 
of large rivers it receives into its boſom; namely, 


the Danube, Boriſthenes, Don, Phaſis, Caſalm 
Aitocza, and Zagari; beſides many ſmaller ones. 


Though it has no viſible outlet, its waters are 
never higher at one time than another; nor have 
* diſcernible flux or reflux. 

| CESOD, or BLackxFrokD, a harbour 2 
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the ſouth ſide of a narrow iſthmus, joining a ſort 


-oninſala in the north-weſt corner of the county 
of — and province of Connaught, in Ire- 


lan” ACKSTON-HILL, one of the rocks in ( 
Shropſhire, declining towards the Severn, out of ( 


which a hermitage, with a chapel and ſeveral apart - 


edge of the water, covered with oaks, beſides many 
curious plants. N 5 

BLACKSTON-EDGE, a number of high hills 
in Vorkſhire, for a conſiderable track; at the foot 
of which is Rochdale town. 


Kerry, on the ſouth-weſt corner of Ireland, ſur- 


mong theſe rocks there is plenty of ever-greens, 

holly, and arbutus, with numberleſs cafcades 
in the winter time, which form a very pleaſing 
landſcape. It is hardly poſſible to meet with more 
romantic proſpects any where, than in theſe parts, 
where the rocks are extremely high and irregular, 


ruins of a great city. There are but few trees re- 
maining where the ground was formerly covered, 
as they have been deſtroyed by the iron-works 
erected at this place, which ſtands on the river 
Carra. Near this place is a high and ſteep road 
acroſs the hills, which ha 
ner-over that part of the 
Caſtlemaiti, and is not unlike the mountain of Pen- 
manmaute in North Wales, -exeept that this road 
is more ſtony and leſs ſecure for travellers. 

BLACK TAIL, a ſhoat or ſand below Cany 
or Candy iſland, or — road, in Eſſex, whic 
runs about three leagues due eaſt, into the ſea.” At 
the end of it ſtands a ſea-mark, ſet u by the- Tri- 
nity-houſe of London. It is called oe-becon, 
from Shoeberry-neſs, a point of land where the 


From this land; and on the edge of Shoeberr 


intermediate deep channels, ſo abounding with fiſh, 
that the Barking ſmacks are well employed; beſides 
[warms of fiſhing-hoats belonging to the towns and 


country, but-ſend the largeſt on horſes, that travel 
night and day, to the London markets. On this 


not the largeſt, oyſters in theſe parts. 
B ACK-WATER, a town belonging, to the 
we of Armagh, and province of Uifter. in Ire- 
and, It ſtands on a river of the ſame name, and 


It had a ſtrong fort, which was taken by the rebel 
Tyrone, in 1593, after the garriſon had 


ments; are cut, Neat it is a pretty rock, upon the 


mot and Hartl 


BLACK-STONES, a village in the county of ( 


rounded with rocky hills and high mountains. A- ( 
deſended by a wall of earth to Keep out the ſea.. 


appearing in many points of view like the prodigious { 


in a tremendous man- 
that forms the bay of \ 


kind. Here is likewife a copper-work, to w 
the ore of Polowinnoi Rudnik is brought. Up- 
+, Wards of 100 dwelling-houſes have been already, 
built at this place. 


ſhoal begins: and near it is the town of Shoe- { 


ſouth-weſt of it, all the way to the mouth of Col 
cheſter-water, the ſhore is full of ſhoals, with ſome 5 


villages on the coaſt, who ſell the leſfer fiſh in the G. 
dos are covered with iron-bars, as was uſual in 


ſhore are taken alſo the beſt and moſt reliſhing, - 


is the boundary between this county and Tyrone. 
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held cut till althoft fxmiſhed, It lles two miles. 
from Charlemont. | Welt. 
BLACK- WATER, in Frifh Avondow, or Avon- 


more, i. e. the Black or Great water, à river of 


Munſter, in Ireland, which riſes in Kerry, run 
eaſt ward; and, watering New-market, Mallow, Leſ- 
more, and Youghall, near the laſt empties itſelf ints 
the ſea, | ; 
Of the ſame name is a river in Eſſex, which meets 
the Chalmer near its mouth. LI 
BLACK-WATER, Hampfhire, between Bag- 
-row. Fair November 8. 1 
BLACK WA FER-BAY, a little beyond Col- 
cheſter, in Eſſex, famous for the pits of thoſe ex- 
cellent oyſters called Wallfleet, from the ſhore 
where they lie, which is about five miles long, and 


BLADEN, a county of North Carolina, in the X 


diſtrict of Wilmington, and is the boundary county 
to South Carolina. 


BLADIAU, or PLAd14, a large village in the 


| capital bailivic of Balga, beforiging to the, circle of |, 
Brandenburg, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 


BLAG Al, a forſaken and ruinated caſtle of 
Turkiſh Croatia, and province of the latter name, 
on the Save, in the kingdom of Hungary. It for- 


. metly — . + to count Urſini. 


BLAGODAT, an iron-wotk belonging to the 
circle of Werchotutie, and province of Tobolſkoi, 


in Siberia, and the Aſiatie part of Ruſſia. It ſtands 
on the rivulet Kuſchwa, and belongs to the crown. 
ln the mountain of Blagodat, from which the iron, 


ore comes, are got alfo load- ſtones of a very good . 
ich 


o the iron factory belongs 
alſo the iron flatting or hammer-mill of-Turinfkoi, 
upon the river Tura. | 
BLAIR-CASTLE, a ſtat of the duke of Athol, 
and the only place of note in the diſtrict of the lat 


ter name in Perthſhire; in Scotland, on the con- 


; fines of Broadalbain, and on the banks of a clear and 
fine river called the Tillin, near its influx into the 


Garry, which laſt falls into the Tay, a few miles 
lower. By means of fluices, this river (Tillin) is 


| formed into a pond before the houſe, which is fix * 


ſtories high; and for its better defence, the win- 


the old caſtles of Scotland, and the walls are five 


feet thick. The mountains here, and at ſome _ 
$_ diſtance off, are vaſtly high on every fide, | 


The village conſiſts of ſod houſes, except that 


of the miniſter and the kirk, which axe of ſtone. - 
Blair-caſtle lies about 28 miles north-weſt of Perth. 


Lat. 56, 40, N. Long. 3, 35, W. See GiLLt- 


"CRANKY. _ 


BLAIR-DRUMMOND, remarkable for a great 


Water- 


. Dame an 


| being d 


_ water-fall near is, on the Keith, which empties it- 


ſelf into the Tay, in Scotland. * 
BLAISOIS, a ſmall territory in the government 


7 Orleanois, in France, lying north of Berry: it 


vas formerly an earldom, It has a good ſoil, and 


is ſubdivided into Upper and Lower Blaiſois. Blois 


is the capital town. | A 

" BLAKEMORE-FOREST, in Dorſetſhire, on 
the eaſt fide of Sherborn, is alſo called White-hart- 
foreſt, according to a tradition, that a beautiful 


white hart being killed here by the gentry, after 


king Henry III. who had ran him down, and ſpared 


his life; he laid a fine upon their lands, which is 
paid into the exchequer to this day, by the name 


of White-hart-filver, | 
BLAMONT, or BLANKENBERG, a {mall town 
belonging to Lorrain, in the. government of this 


giate church, and two convents, being about 28 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy. The lordſhip of Cha- 
tillon is a dependency on this place. Lat. 48, 38, 
N. Long. 6, 45, E. 


BLANC, or BLaxc EN BERRx, in Latin Ob- 


lincum, a town of Lower Berry, a ſubdiviſion of 


the latter name, in France. It ſtands near tbe con- 


fines of Poiton, upon the river Creuſe, which runs 


through it. Blanc is the ſeat of an election, col- 


lection, and marſhalſea. It is divided into the up- 
per and tower town; in the former of which is the 


> caſtle, and in the latter a priory, and an Auguſtine 
; ., convent. Its 1 is very barren, containin 
8. 


many woods and foreſts, and ſuch vaſt numbers o 


pon s, that in one manor, are reckoned 309. Near 
Bl 


anc is a vineyard, producing pretty good wine. 
Though the Crenſe be not navigable here, floats 


- of timber are ſent down upon it from hence to the 


adjacent towns. Lat. 1, 13, E. Long. 46, 33. N. 


_  « BLANCHIER, an Upper Diftri& belonging to 


the princely imperial foundation of Luders, in Up- 
r Alface, and government of this name, now in 
rance. 


BLANCO, a pretty large iffand, among the \ 


Leſſer Antilles, in the Atlantic ocean, lying oppo- 


fte to New Andaluſia, a province of Terra Firma, 
in North America. It is almoſt north of Marga- 
rita, and about 35 leagues from the main land. It is. 


a flat, even, low, and uninhabited iſſand ; moſt of 
it favarmas, with long graſs, and ſome plats of 


- Kgnum vitz trees, and ſhrubby buſhes about them. 


only road here lies on the north-weſt extremi- 

ty, oppofite to a ſmall cave, ar little ſandy bay, it 

water, and fteep cloſe to the land. On 

the welt. ſide is à little ſpring, and ſandy bays alb 

zound the iſland, where turtles greatly reſort. Lat. 
Long. 63, 36. W. | 


„ St, 8, I. 
3 ANC (Cape) the weſternmoſt known point 


of Bar, in France, and ſubje& to this 
Crown. It lies on the river Vezouze, has a colle- 
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of California, lat. 43, N. long. 233, E. Her 
inhabitants expreſſed a want of iron in preferencyy 
any thing elſe when Capt. Cook viſited it in 171, 
The mer. are of an athletic make, very rough toy 
pearance, but more civilized than their appear 


_ promiſed, being very communicative of their dy 


to catch their game, of which they abound, 

BLANCO, (Cape) vr Patagoni, in South Ame. 
rica, Lat. 47, 20, S. Long. 70, o, W 
BLANCO, (Cape) a promontory of Africa, u 
the Atlantic ocean, 180 miles north of the nun 
Senegal. Lat. 18, 30, N. Long. 20, o, W. 

BLANCO, (Cape) a head-land of Peru, in South 
America, on the Pacific ocean or great South iE 
It lies 120 miles ſouth-weſt of Gulaquil. Lat, , 
15. 8. Long. 81, 10, W. 


BLAND-AA, à conſiderable river of Hunz 
tus, 4 diſtrict of Iceland, belonging to Norway, | 


is one of thoſe called the milk-rivers, as being d 
that colour, and carrying down lime with in 
ſtream. | | 
BLANDFORD, a large and flouriſhing borough 
of Dorſetſhire, upon a flexure of the river Stowr, 
over, whigh is a bridge, and before it fine meadow, 
It lies in the road between Saliſbury and Dorcheſter, 
and is governed by two bailiffs, Here the quite 
ſeſſions for the county are held annually, It ha 
been thrice burnt by accidental fires; more partic 
larly, in the year 1731, when almoſt the whe 
place, conſiſting of 600 houſes, with the churd 
and a village beyond the bridge, were conſume; 
and few of the inhabitants goods ſaved. It has fince 


been rebuilt, and its ſtreets and paſſages widened, 


hut had another conſiderable fire in 177 5, Former. 
ly the principal trade of this place was in making 
band-ftrings, afterwards ſtraw-hats and bone-lact; 
of which laſt article ſome has been manufacturel ſ 
fine, as to be rated at 30l. ſterling per yard; bit 
the greateſt traders here now are malſters, brewe!, 
and clothiers. Its market is on Saturday; and . 
nual fairs on March 4, July 10, and November h 
for horſe, ſheep, and cheeſe. Its living is a redory 
Blandford lies in a very pleaſant, healthy count!), 
where wood thrives extremely, with a fine var 

of arable and paſture lands, io miles north of Þ 

and go- weſt of London. To it is a great reſo of 
gentry, who have delightful ſeats on the neighbour 


LANDFORD, a town in Prince Georges 
county, Virginia, on the 8. bank of a branch of 
ames river, 2 miles E. of Peterſburg. _ 

BLANES, anciently Blanda, a {mall town df 
Catalonia, in, Spain, not walled. It is ſituated on 
the Mediterraneap, and is a ſed-port. It has an ol 
caſtle, and the intabitants are about 600 families 
It lies 20 miles S. of. Gironne, in Lat. 4, 3%*" 


Leng. 3, 40, E. ELAN. 


. Ts of Burford extending to Dorcheſter. 
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ANKENBERG;, a town of Germany, in the 
. — Weſtphalia and duchy of Berg. E. Long. 
1 18. N. Lat. 50, 44 ; 
"BLANKENBURG and REinsTE1N, ſo called 
from their principal towns, are commonly conſider- 
ed but as one 8 in the eaſt part of the 
duchy of Brunſwic, belonging to Lower Saxony, in 
Germany. They are about 24 miles from S. to N. 
but narrow at both extremities, and not above 9 
miles where broadeſt. It once included Werninge- 
rode on the W. which, with Quedlingburg, Ho- 
benſtein, Stolberg, and Schwartzburg, in Upper 
Saxony, were formerly one province called Hartzin- 
gow, i. e. the Hercynian county, a part of the an- 
cient foreſt of the former name, now the Hartz; 
of which there are ill ſome large woods and parks, 
abounding with game. Reinſtein, though claimed 
by the eſector of Hanover as a vacant fief, was 
ſeized by the late elector of Brandenburg, as hold- 
mg of bis principality of Halberſtadt. I heſe coun- 
tes lie 8. of Brunſwic Proper, S. W. of Madgeburg, 
W. of Halberſtadt, N. of Thuringia, and E. of 
Hildeſheim. It is a cold country, the ſnew lying 
on its mountains till Midfummer, 2 yields but 
little corn, Its inhabitants are ſtrong, living to a 
great age. They have iron-mines in their moun- 
tains; one of which, called Broeken or Brockſberg, 
the Bructerus of the Latins, is reckoned the high- 
eſt in Germany 
Between Blankenburg and Elbingerode is a re- 
markable cave called Buman's hole, with a narrow 
entrance ; but none ever found the end of it : though 
lome miners affirm, if they may be credited, that 
they have gone as far as Goflar, which is 20 miles. 
Large bones of rare animals, and agiant's ſkeleton, 
have been found in it. Two large rocks near the 
convent of Michaelſtein. and not tar from Blanken- 
burg, have been called Monks-cruiſes from their 
exact reſemblance to two of that order in their 
habits, In this country are feveral caſtles upon 
naceſhible rocks, and ſome hewn out of the latter. 
The moſt remarkable is that near Brockſberg, where 
was an idol and temple of Saturn. — 
called the place Hartzburg. Near a ſalt - ſpring at 
the bottom of this hill is a little town, called Ju- 
luſnall, lately built, which is now enriched by 
their trade in ſalt, copper kettles, and pots, wire, 
dc. The inhabitants of this country are reckoned 
the moſt ſlupid dolts in Germany, and extremely 
digotted to ancient cuſtoms. The town of 
Blankenburg is but fmall, and ill built. Here the 
duke has a caſtle, who, though he offered the 
inhabitants materials gratis for building, and did all 
that he could to inſpire them with a taſte for the 
Ats, found it to no purpoſe. It lies 8 miles weſt 
of QVedlinburg, and ſouth-weſt of Halberſtadt, 


lo 45 ſouth-weſt of Wolfenbuttle, being on the 
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confines of the principality of Anhalt. Lat. 51s 
50, N. Long. 11, 20, E. 

BLANKENBURG, a town on the coaft of 
Dutch Flanders, eight miles north-eaſt of 
in lat. 51, 20, N. long. 3, 12, E. 5 | 

BLANKENHEIM, a ſmall territory of Ger- 
many, with the title of a county, which is part of 
that of Eyffel, near the archbiſhopric of Cologn, 
and duchy of ſuliers. ; 

BLANZAC, a ſmall town of Angoumois, a ſub- 
diviſion of the government of Saintonge and Angou- 
mois, in France, It has a chapter belonging to 
It. 

BLAREGNIES, a town of Hainault, in the 
Netherlands, near which the Confederate army un- 
der the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, ob- 
tained a ſignal victory over the French commanded 
by the marſhals Villars and Boufflers; in the year 
1709. The French being encamped in the woods 
of Sart and Sanſart, cut down vaſt numbers of trees, 
and threw(up a triple entrenchment; ſo that it coſt 
the Confederates ſeveral thouſand men before they 
could drive them from thence. The armies on each 
fide, it is faid, conſi ſted of 220,000 men, of which 
at leaſt 20,000 were killed. Moll ſays the number 
of the allies killed were 18,000, and of the French 
but 15,000. However, the French made a r 
lar retreat, though Villars was wounded and dif- 
abled at the beginning of the action. This advan- 
tage on the fide of the allies was ſoon after follow- 
ed by their taking of Mons, from which Blaregnies 
lies ſeven miles ſouth. - This battle is ſometimes 
called that · of Malplaquet, Teniers, or Blangies, 
from villages of theſe names lying near the field of 
action. Lat. 50, 30, N. Long. 3, 35, E. 

BLARNEY, or Nan a village 
in the county of Cork, in Ireland, on the river Lea; 
It is about three miles weſt of Cork, upon a rock, 
cloſe to the river, over which it has a bridge, and 
on the other fide a lake of 30 acres. The caſtle 
was demoliſhed about 80 years „and had been 
one of the ſtrongeſt in all Munſter. The walls 
were 18 feet thick, and reſiſted the forces of king 
William III. for ſome time, ſtanding out a ſtout 
and formal fiege, but at laſt — 2 after its 
commander made his eſcape, and the fortifications 
were demoliſhed. | 

BLASENDORF, the ſame with BaLagrALva; 
which fee. | 

BLASERK, a remarkable mountain of Groen- 
land. | 
BLASU-ZELLA, a ſmall town in the principa- 
lity of Gotha; and is famous for a foundery for 
fire-arms, in which they make beautiful damaſkeen- 
ed cannon. | 

BLATOBULGIUM. On a promontary, at pre- 
ſent the boundary of England and Scotland, and 

6D tormerly 
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formerly of the Roman province and the country of 
the Picts, ſtood Blatobulgium (now Bulneſs,) from 


- which, as the moſt remote limit of the province of 


Britain, Antoninus begins his _— Here Ro- 


- man coins and inſcriptions are frequently ſtill found; 
and one mile beyond it, at low water, are to be 


{een the foundations of the famous wall, called the 


- Pits Wall, built by the Romans to reſtrain the 


barbarians from breaking into the province. But 
though a vaſt arm of the ſea comes up here about 
eight miles, by Ptolemy called Itunæ æſtuarium, 


(now Solway-frith,) yet, at low water, the Scots 


and Picts found means to ford it. 


BLATNITZ, a diſtrict belonging to the county | 


of Thurotz, in the circle dn this fide the Danube, 


in Lower Hungary. In it is the caſtle of Blattnitza, 


which ſtands on à ſteep rock, and belongs to the 
Revay family: ' 
BLAVET, a town belonging tothe biſhopric 
of Vannes, in Lower Brittany, a ſubdiviſion of the 
vernment of the latter name, in France, Lewis 
III. called it Port Louis, from his own name, and 


- built a citadel and other works here. It ſtands at the 


mouth of the river Blavet, has a very good harbour 
and capacious road. Its principal trade is in pil- 
chards and eels, of which a conſiderable fiſhery is 
carried on in thoſe parts. Lat. 47, 40, N. Long. 


” JI? W. ; 
' BLAUGIES, a place lying between Bavay and 
Maubeuge, in the government of French Flanders, 
near which the Confederates and French fought a 
very bloody battle in 1709. See BLAREGNIES. 


LAUBUREN, a town belonging to the circle 
of Suabia, in Germany. 

of Ulm. Lat. 48, 22, N. Long. 9, 57, E. 
. BLAYE, or BLAVESs, in Latin Bl 


It lies 11 miles eaſt 


avia, or Bla- 
vium, a ſmall city of Bourdelois, a ſubdiviſion of 
Guyenne Proper, in the government of the former 
name and Gaſcony, in France. It is ſituated on 
the Garrone, has a citadel with four baſtions, and 


' built upon a rock. This is the upper town, which 


is ſeparated from the lower by a ſmall river, into 
which the tide flows. In this lower town live the 
merchants, and have their ware-houſes. In Blaye 
is a Benedictine abbey. Here the veſſels bound for 
Bourdeaux muſt leave their cannon and arms, till 
they return. The Garonne being very broad at 
this place, upon an iſland in it a battery has been 
raiſed, in order to play upon any enemy's ſhips that 


would attempt to enter. Directly oppoſite to Blaye, 


on the other ſide of the river, in the territory of 
Medoc, is alſo a fort, flanked with four baſtions. 
The port of Blaye is very much frequented by fo- 
reign veſſels, and ſhips from Brittany, which load 


here the wine of the growth of this diſtrict. It lies 


two leagues below Bec d' Ambez. Lat. 45, 6, N. 
Long, 1, 23, W. * 
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BLAZ E, (St.) a place in Cornwall, where 
anual fair is kept on February 2. 5 

BLECHINGLEY, a borough of Surrey, It; 
governed by a bailiff, who returns two members, 
parliament. . The town . ſtands on a hill, on th» 
fide of Holmſdale, with a fine proſpect as far as ths 
South-downs, and Suſſex. Here is an alms-houſ 
for ten poor people, a free-ſchool for 20 poor chil. 
dren; and the remains of its caſtle are ſtill viſible, | 


has a handſome church, but its fpire and bells wer: 


deſtroyed by lightning in 1606. It lies eaſt of Gu. 
ton, 16 miles in the tame direction from Guildford, 
and 20 ſouth. of London. Its annual fairs are « 
June 22, and November 2, for horſes, bullock, 
and toys. | | 
BLECKERT, a place near the village of Hun. 
ningen, about a league from Lintz, in the elecbo- 
rate of Cologn, in Germany; where is made ex. 
cellent wine, which the Liegeois buy up in great 
CE and, after brewing it up, {ell it for 
r 


nay... * 5 
BLEDES, (Las,) an ifland lying near Majorca 


one of the Baleares, in the Mediterranean, not fir 


from the harbour of Olla. It is a conſiderable place, 
and was formerly very populous, In it is a good 
marble quarry, 


BLEGON, à village in Somerſetſhire, ſeven 


miles ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of Huntſpill, with one fat, 


on the laſt Friday in Auguſt. 
BLEGEN. See BLEKING. 
BLEICHRODE, a ſmall open town, popu- 
lous and thriving, in the county of Hohnſtein, with 
ſome manufactures and a good trade. Here are four 


manſion-houſes and one for the Procurator. 


BLEKING, or BLEKINOGIA, by the'inhabitants 
called Blegen, a ſubdiviſion of South Gothland, in 
Sweden. It lies on the eaſt fide of Scania, being 15 
miles long and four broad, It is pretty mountain» 
ous; but withal ſo pleaſant, eſpecially between Carl- 
ſcroon and Carlſhamn, that few places of Sweden 
can be compared with it. Here is good quantity 
of wood, conſiſting of oaks, box, pine, pomegri- 
nate, and birch trees; but their arable land is not 
ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants, the 
country being too narrow for agriculture: for whic 
reaſon ſome are obliged to furniſh themſelves with 


corn from the adjacent villages. In this province 


are reckoned 089 gentlemens eſtates, and about 
50,000 men. It has been frequently harraſſed in 
the wars between Denmark and Sweden, in 1505 
and 1526. 

The inhabitants drive a good trade in pot-alh, 
tar, tallow, hides, ſome leathern wares, beams, 


boards, and maſts: and they alſo draw a good ſub- 


ſiſtence from fiſhing and hunting. The paſtures 
here are fine, and conſequently the beſt cheeſe 


Sweden, is made here. The breeding 4. 


B L 


indeed followed with a good deal of care and pains; 
but they are of a ſmaller ſize than thoſe of Scania. 
The province maintains no ſoldiers; only 1554 fai- 


Jors for the uſe of the navy, which are divided into 


three companies. Beſides ſeveral lakes, here are 
fix rivers, which, taken together, have a good ſal- 
mon-fiſhery; and they part Bro 
and Smaland from each other. 4 

The principal iſlands belonging to this province 
amount ts about 130 in number. Here are 29 
country-pariſhes in all. The clergy are ſubject to 
the biſhop of Lund. It conſiſts of one territorial ju- 
niſdiction for raiſing the men, which are ſubdivided 
into the four following diſtricts, as Oeſtra-ha- 
rad, Medelſta-harad, Brackne-harad, and Liſters- 


harad. 

BLENE AU, in Latin Blenarium, a ſmall town 
belonging to Gtatinois Orleanois, a ſubdiviſion of 
Lower Orleanois, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It is fituated on the Loing, 
about four leagues from Briare, to the eaſt. It be- 
longs to the prince of Courtenay, and has a baili- 
wic in It, 

BLENHEIM, a village of Bavaria, one of the cir- 
cles of Germany, on the welt fide of the Danube, 
betwixt which and that of Hochſtet, hence indiſ- 
criminately called the victory of Hochſter or Blen- 
heim, was fought an ever memorable battle, Auguſt 
2, 1704, by the Confederates under John duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, in which the 
French and Bavarians, commanded by the duke of 
Bavaria, and the marſhals Tallard and Marſ, n, were 
entirely defeated ; when Tallard was taken priſoner, 
and continued ſo in England until peace was con- 
cluded. In this bloody and obſtinate battle up- 
wards of 20,000 lives were loſt: and Blenheim which 
lay on the flank of the French army, being crowd- 
ed with their ſoldiers upon the turn of the action, 
was ſurrounded and ſet on fire by the allies; when 
10,000 men were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
befides the many thouſands that were puſhed and 
periſhed in the Danube. It lies three miles north- 
eat of Hochſtet, and 25 north-weſt of Augſburg. 
Lat. 48, 40, N. 10, 25, E. : 

BLENHEIM-HOUSE, a magnificent palace, 
about half a mile from New Woodſtock, in Ox- 
fordſhire, a royal gift of queen Anne to the duke of 
Marlborough, which was founded in 1705, to per- 
petuate the memory of the ſignal victory he obtain- 
ed over the French and Bavarians near the above- 
— ns village of- Blenheim, on the banks of the 

u 


BLERANCOURT, a genteel caſtle or ſeat of 

Valois, one of the two - ſub-ſtadtholderſhips 
plonging to the government of the Iſle of 
rance, | 

BLERE, in Latin Bliriacum, a ſmall town in 

government of Touraine, in France. It is fi- 


mſelroe-Bleking 
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BL 
tuated on the river Cher, near Amboiſe. It con- 


tains 1400 fouls. This being a thorough-fare for 
the ſoldiers, occaſions its not being ſo well peopled 


'as formerly. 


| BLESSINGTON, a ſmall town belonging to 
the county of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, 
in Ireland. It ſtands on the Liffy, eaſtward of 
which it has three caſtles, and a moſt elegant ſeat of 
the viſcount Bleſſington, which lies 14 miles from 
Dublin. 
BLETSHO, a pariſh in the hundred of Wil- 
ley, belonging to Bedfordſhire, and upon the Ouſe; 
and here a-fair is annually kept upon the 19th of 


May. 

BLETISA an ancient little city of Luſitania (now 
Potrugal) that was ſituated on the ſouthern bank 
of the Durius, as may be inferred from an inſerip- 
tion in Guter. 
deſma, according to Mariana, who ſuppoſes that 
the ancient and modern cities going by thoſe names 
to have been the ſame. 4 

BLIESCASTLE, the capital town of a county 
of the ſame name in Suabia. | 

BLITHBOROUGH, or BLisuks, a place in 
Suffolk, and on the ſouth bank of the river Blythe, 
where the Chriſtian King Anna, of the Eaft An- 
gles, ſlain in battle by Penda the Mercian, lies in- 
terred, with his eldeſt ſon. Here ſeveral Romati 
coins have been dug up. It has a fine old church, 
kept in good repair, which was formerly eminent 
for a college of prebendaries. Its fair is on April 

. Ir lies four miles eaſt of Haleſworth. 

BLITHE, a market-town in Nottinghamſhire, 
the laſt town of this county towards the north, ex- 
cept Scroby, on the very edge of it. It ſtands higher 
up than Chaworth; has a very large and good 
church, and only the ruins of an old caſtle and pri- 
ory. The fairs are on Holy Thurſday for cattle 
and horſes, and on October 6. It lies 18 miles 
north of Newark upon Trent. | 

BLOCKBERG, the higheſt 
Hartz, in Saxony, Germany. 

BLOCK-HOUSE-FORT. See PoxTsMoUTH. 

BLOCKLEY, a village in Worceſterſhire, 
though incloſed by Glouceſterſhire, ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Eveſham, and has two fairs, on Tueſ- 
day after Eaſter-week, and on October 10. | 

BLOCKSYL, a place of conſiderable trade in 
Overiflel, one of the ſeven United Provinces. It 
ſtands at the mouth of the river Aa, on the bank 
of the Zuider-ſee, which it partly commands. It 
is a very populous place, well fortified with baſtions, 
and other works. Its harbour, formed by the Aa, 
can contain above 200 veſſels. Lat. 52, 44, W. 
Long. 6, o, N. | 

BL.OIS, in Latin Bleſæ, or Caſtram Bleſenſe, 
the capital of Blaiſois, a province of Lower Orlea- 
nois, belonging to the government of the latter 

name, 


mountain of the 


The modern name of Bletiſa is Le- 


'B:0; 


name, in France. It lies r an eminence, and 


partly on a plain upon the Loire, which river ſe- 
parates it from the ſuburbs of Vienne, that is joined 
to the city by a fine ſtone-bridge. f 

Blois ad formerly the title of a county; it is 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is a ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Paris; has a dioceſe of about 200 pariſhes, 
five abbies, above ſixty priories, beſides a vaſt 
many chapels; his annual income is 24.000 livres, 
and he pays a tax of 2533 florins to the court of 
Rome. 
hBlois is the ſeat of an election, bailiwic, chamber 

of accompts, marſhalſea, and ſalt-granary; it has 
a college for polite literature and philoſophy, with 
a fine church. Here are ſeveral collegiate and pa- 


rochial churches, beſides convents of both ſexes. 


The cathedral is St. Solemnis, magnificently rebuilt 
by Lewis XIV. after having been entirely — 
by ſtorm. It has a royal palace, which has been 
built by ſeveral princes and lords, with noble gar- 
dens, and a ſpacious court; where ſtands the col- 
legiate church of St. Saviour, and formerly the 


ſcene of ſeveral tournaments. Here, among others, 


was born Lewis XII. an equeſtrian ſtatue of whom 
ſtands over a gate of the caſtle. In it is the black 
chamber, in which the duke of Guiſe, and that 
wherein his brother the cardinal, the heads of the 
league were both killed, by order of Henry III. in 
the year 1588; as alſo the hall where the ſtates 
met then, for ſuppreſſing the diſorders of the popiſh 
cabal; in the large fire place of which both their bo- 
dies were byrnt to aſhes. At preſent ſeveral noble 
families reſide in this palace. The town was taken 
| by the Proteſtants ; but retaken and ſacked by the 
duke of Guiſe in 1562. | | | 
The principal trade of Blois conſiſts in wine and 
brandy, which are ſent to Orleans, Paris, Tours, 
Angers, Laval, and even into Holland, Here for- 
merly were many tanners ; but the high tax upon 
leather cruſhed that manufactory. They alſo made 
ſome ſerges, and other woollen ſtuffs here; but 
that branch of trade is not conſiderable. This 
city is noted alſo for the beſt watches in the king- 
As Blois has been the reſidence of the court, 
and many princes of the royal blood, the French 
tongue is ſpoken here in its greateſt purity, This 
elegant city lies in one of the fineſt countries in 
France: and W. of it is the foreſt of Jois, which 
takes up about 7 acres of ground, This city 
hes thirty miles d. W. of Otlnoi, in lt. j 35 


N. Long, l, ? ( E. | by 
 BLOMMESHOLM, a gentleman's domain or 
eſtate in the northern diviſion, belonging tothe pre- 
fecture of Bahuſia and Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. It 
is about three miles from Stromſtad ; and near it is 
an ancient tnonument, conſiſting of high ſtones ſet 
up in the farm of a ſhip. 7 
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BLONAY, a barony belonging to pa 
Vaux, or French — a Abb, ien 32 
Swiſs canton of Bern. It is in a family of the (an, 
name, which has continued in polleſfion of it for 
above 700 years. The village alſo denominated fron 
this, barony lies about a league above Vevay, at the 
foot of the mountains, on which it has a caſtle,con. 
manding a proſpect over the lake, the neighbour 
country, and Savoy. In this place alone, of 1 
the Pais de Vaux, they ſing pfalms in their churches 
with ſound of trumpet. 

BLONIEZ, a town belonging to the province 
of Warlovia, in Poland. It lies 20 miles weſt of 
Warſaw. Lat. 52, N. Long. 20, 35. E. 

BLONSK, a diſtrict belonging to Watſchau in 
Maſſovia Proper, in Poland. 

BLOREHEATH, a ſmall market-town in Stf. 
fordſhire, about a mile from Drayton in Shropſhire, 
at tlie head of the river Snow; famous for a very 
bloody battle fought in the reigir of Henry VI. in 
1459, between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in 
which Nevil earl of Saliſbury for the former, with 
5000 men, beat Lord Audley for the latter, with 
twice that number, 

BLOTZEN, a gentleman's ſeat or caſtle, with 
a village belonging to the bailiwic of Ultkirch, a 


8 


ſubdiviſion of the Sundgaw, in the government of 


Alſace, now fubje& to the crown of France. 
 BLOXHAM, Oxfordſhire. It lies S. of Ban- 


bury, has a fine church; but its ſteeple is of n 


odd, though agreeable make. 


BLUEFIELD-HARBOUR and River on the 


Muſquito Shore, in the Gulph of Mexico, is the 
principal harbour belonging to the Muſquitoes, ad 
is fituated at the bottom of Houe Sound. The 


entrance into the ſound is over a bar, having not 
more than two fathom at low-water, and from 14 
to 15 at high tides ; but there are commodious 


anchoring er on the neighbouring cual, 
proper for ſhips of burthen. On the weſtern ſide ot 
the ſound the land riſes: gradually into a fine healthy 
country, an excellent foil, and entirely free from 


mudquitoes, flies ſo very troubleſome on this coalt 
and the Weſt Indies. 


he river Bluefields, which 
falls into it, at the N. W. angle, is navigable for 
a conſiderable diſtance through the interior cou 


try; and near its mouth is an excellent ſituation 


for a town or colony. Upon its banks there's gre 


abundance of large mabogany, codar, and ale 
timbers ft for any purpoſes, On the adfacen culs 


are caught vaſt numbers of turtle, ind inthe in 
ne gent plenty of ſh, The river is form (1 


high bluff of about 1500 acres, flat at the to}, ® 


inacceſſible, except at two places, This bun 
joined to the continent northwards by an iſthmus 


of a ſand beach on the ontfide, and morally gro 


overgrown with mangroves. The channel into 


harbour runs in about N. N. W. On the let fe 


B O | 
on the weſt of which is another 
The main channel has from 15 


to 16 feet at high water, and 12 or 13 at low, Se- 
veral rivers diſcharge themſelves into the channel, 


is A high quay, 


ſhallow channel, 


the banks of which are high. 
BLUF IELDS, a capacious bay near the S. W. 


end of the iſland of Jamaica, from whence the Eu- . 
ropean ſhips generally take their departure for Eu- # 


rope, being their place of conſtant rendezvous in 


time of war. It is about eight or nine miles E. of 3 


Savannah la Mar. 


BLUMBERG, in French Florimont, a lordſhip | 


in the Sundgaw and government of Alſace. It con- \ 


ſiſts of the little town and caſtle of the ſame name, 


with five villages more, and belonging to the barons 


of Phrd. | 
BOARE. Anta & Boare are two ſmall villages 
between Sacunde & Sama, in S. Guinea, not con- 


ſiderable for gold trade, except by accident. The 5 
country behind is very hilly and woody. Anta is 3 
only famed for the great quantity of excellent palm- 
wine it produces, for which the blacks reſort thi- 
ther from 15 or 20 leagues about, and carry it to ( 


{ell all along the Gold Coaſt. The land is alſo very 
fertile of all ſorts of herbs, roots, fruits, &c. and 
ſtored with goats and poultr 


BOA DE QUIRES, villa) a ſmall diſtrict of 


Porto, belonging to Entre Douro e Minho, a pro- 
vince of Portugal. ; 
BOBADELLO, a ſmall place of Coimbra, in 
the province of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 
fouls, 
Of the ſame pame is another little place in the 
diſtrict of Viſeu, and province of Beira. It includes 
one pariſh. | 


BOBENHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in 


Weteravia, with a caſtle; three miles from F ranc- 
fort on the Maine, and ſeated on the ſmall river 
Gerſbrentz. 


BOBERG, a high promontory within the baili- 


wic of Bofling, be onging to the dioceſe of Ripen, 
in North Jutland, Denmark. Near this head-land 
the coaſt is extremely dangerous; and therefore ſe- 
veral ſhips have been ſplit to pieces upon it. 


BOBIESE, or BOBiO, a territory formerly be- 


longing to the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy. 
vince 1747 it has belonged to the king of Sardinia, 
having been ceded to him by the bad of Auſtria, 


[is po called from its principal, and the only place 


of Io in it; Which ig 4 {inall town ituated on | 


ie Trebbia, near the confines of Parma 1nd 


Veto tertories; and but alittle way from 
mer Which gives it its name, It is the feof a 


biſhop, ſubje(t to that of Genoa; and is a place of 
00 ſtrength. It gives the title of count, and lies 


JP miles N. E. of Genoa, and the ſame diſtance 
Ver, 1. No. . 5 
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latter name, in France, 
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S. W. of Tortona, and 28 S. of Pavia; in lat..44; 
48, N. long. 9, 3% E. | 
BOBIO, the argeſt river of Chili, in S. Ame- 


rica. It has its ſource in the great mouhtains, 


) called the Andes, and falls into the fea in 47 degrees 


of S. latitude. 

BOBLINGEN, a ſmall town in the foreſt of 
Schonbuch, in Wurtemberg, with a caſtle and a 
ſuperintendancy. In 1547, the Spaniards lived 
here at diſcretion, as did the Imperialiſts in 1638. 
The neighbqurhood produces ſome win LINA 

BOBROTZ, and BOBROWETZ,\ both in- 
conſiderable towns, belonging to the northern diſ- 
trict of the county of Liptau, in the circle on this 
ſide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. 28 

BOBROWNIK[, a ſmall town in the territory 
of Dobrzyn, and palatinate of Waldiflaw, a ſub- 
divifion of Cugavia, ia Great Poland. | 

BOBROWSK, a ſmall town in the diſtrict of 
Korotojak, belonging to the government of Wo- 
roneſh and Aſow, in the European part of Ruſſia. 

BOCA CHICA, a narrow entrance to Cartha- 

ena bay, in South America; with a fort of the 
ame name defending it. This, with ſeveral other 
forts and platforms of cannon, the Engliſh under 
admiral Vernon took in the year 1741. Before 
this fort the Lord Aubrey Beauclerc, youngeſt fon 


of the duke of St. Alban's, in the prince Frederic, 


ſuſtaining a much fuperior fire of the enemy, both 
from the land and two Spaniſh men of war, 'for 
ſeveral hours together, had both his legs ſhot off, 
Though the Engliſh fleet had entered the bay with 
an intent to take the city of Carthagena, they miſ- 
carried in their attempt, and were obliged to retire 
with conſiderable loſs. See CARTHAGENA, 
BOCA, (Cape) or Marſala, in the iſland of 
Sicily, is the neareſt part of that iſland to any part 
of Afric, viz. Cape Bona. | 
BOCA, (Great and Little,) two iſlands on the 
coaſt of New Andaluſia, in the terra firma of South 
America, | | 
BOCA DEL DRAGO, a ftrait between the 
iſland of Trinidad and New Andaluſia laſt men- 


BOCAGE, a ſmall territory belonging to Lower 
Normandy, a ſubdiviſion of the government of the 


BUCANUM, a town of Mauritania Tingetana, 


to the fouth of mount Atlas; fad to de that of 


Moroceo in Africa, W. long, 0, 0, N. kt. a1, 0, 
BUCHARA, N wth 


BOCHETTA, or BOOCHETTA, famous h 
the war of 1740 and 174). This is a chain of 


mountains in the Riviera di Ponente, belonging to 
the Genoeſe dominions upon the continent, in Up- 


per Italy: and over it is the high road out of Lom- 
dardy 
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BO 

bardy to Genoa; through ſeveral windings, Upon 
the extremely ſteep peak of the higheſt mountain 
is a natrow. way, in which, hardly three perſons 
can go a-breaſt; which paſs is properly called the 
Bocchetta. Pres TS 

For its defence are three forts, which may be 
looked upon as the key to Genoa; for in the year 


1740 the Imperialiſts, by taking theſe, opened 


' themſelves a paſſage to that city. 


BOCHIM. Judg. ii. begins with informing us, 


that an angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim, and there reproved the [Iſraelites for break- 
ing their covenant with God, by making a league 
with the inhabitants of the land, &c. whereupon 
God had ſaid, that he would not drive out the ſaid 
inhabitants, &c. Upon which the Iſraelites fell a 
- a, weeping ; whence they called the name of the 
place Bochim, i. e. weepers. That this place lay 
near to Shiloh is probably thought, becauſe it fol- 
lows, that there they ſacrifice unto the Lord; where- 
as ſacrifices were to be offered only where the Lord 
ſhould chooſe, and where the tabernacle was ſet up; 
which then was at Shiloh. | 
BOCHIANICO, a large village of the Hither 
| Abruzzo, a province belonging to the kingdom of 
Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy. ? 
. BOCHNIA, a town of the palatinate of Kra- 
kow, in Little Poland, It is famous for its ſalt- 
works, having been only a village before the, diſ- 
covery of the quarries:of that mineral in its neigh- 
hourhood. A little way on this ſide of them runs the 
little river Raab, which falls into the Viſtula. The 
town is quite ſurrounded with mountains and hills. 
The ſalt - pits form only a long and narrow: ſtrip of 
75 fathom extent from S. to N. and 1000 in length 
from E. to W. the 
and in ſome places only 20 fathom. The mine be- 
ins only in ſtrata, and the ſalt lies in all directions. 
. . however, ſiner than that got at Wieliczka, 
eſpecially when they dig ſomewhat deep into the 
quarries ; and it is hewn down or cut ſmall, and 
put into veflels. Between 2 and 300 men are 
employed in theſe mines. It is obſerved, that all 
the way the ſalt goes, the ground is quite dry, and 
under it are found black pieces of decayed wood. 
Here they find alſo alabaſter. Theſe pits are under 
the direction · of the town of Wieliczka. Our 'phi- 


em mines | 

BOCKENHEIM, a-place about a league from 
Francfort on the Maine, upon the confines of Heſſe 
and Franconia, in Germany. It is the territory of 
the Count of Heſſe. The Calviniſts have a place 
of worſhip here, to which the Lutherans of Franc- 
fort will hardly admit them to go, through the gate 
of their city, which they keep ſhut till a late hour 
in the days; having abſolutely denied them the liber- 
ty of worſhip within the town. 


depth of them is 100, 
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BOCKHOLM, a ſmall iſland belonging to the 
diſtrict of Korſholm and Oftro-Bothnia, in Fin. 
land, Sweden; on which ſtands part of the town 
of Jacobſtadt ; which ſee. | 

BOCKHOLT, a town ſubject to the biſhop of 
Munfter, in the circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 
It lies 20 miles eaſt of Cleef. Lat. 51, 40, N. 
Long. 6, 20, E. 

BOCKI1, a {mall town of Podlachia, a ſubdivificn 
of Little Poland, 
. BOCKING, once a large and populous village 
of Eſſex, with ſpacious houſes belonging to clothiets 
It is parted from Braintree only by a ſmall ſtream, 


It was formerly very rich and flouriſhing, occaſion 


ed by its great trade in a particular kind of baize 
manufactured here, called Bockings ; for this town 
and Braintree ſent weekly to London between fre 
and ſix waggon-loads of that manufacture. But 
this trade having greatly decreaſed in a few years, 
the poors-rate, with other taxes, rendered it very 
burthenſome to all the inhabitants. Beſides, the 
{mall-pox had fo infeſted the above-mentioned 
towns, that their markets were almoſt deſerted by 
the country people. It lies 42 miles from London, 

BOCHUM or Bocxum a town in the county 
of Mark, Weſtphalia ; inhabited by Catholics and 
Proteſtants, who ufe one church. In 1517 it was 
nearly deſtroyed by fire. 

— BOCKING-HARDE, a diſtrict belonging tothe 
juriſdiction of Dreyharde, and bailiwic of I under, 
in the duchy of Slefwic, Denmark. 

BOCZEYKOWO, a ſmall town of Lithuanian 
Ruſſia, belonging to the great duchy of the former 
name. | 

BOCKZOWCE, a ſmall town in the diſtrict of 
Halicz, belonging to the palatinate of Lemberg, in 
Red Ruſſia, Little Poland. 

. BODEGRAVE, the ſeat of the ancient Bagoadz, 
who are ſuppoſed to have been a kind of bandit. 
This was a fine village of Holland, one of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, before it was burnt by the French 
in 1672. Here the Prince of Orange encamped at 
that time, to cover the country. It was afterwards 
fortified, and is ſtill a very pleaſant place, about 
eleven miles S. E. of Leyden. 

BODENFELDE, a market-town, on the Weſer, 
in the principality of Calenberg, with a ſalt ſpring. 

BODENSEE, in Latin Lacus Brigantinus, or 

Podamicus, at preſent called Bop MAN, or Pop- 
MAN. It is a lake not far from Conſtance, a ty 
of Suabia, in Germany. It divides itſelf toward 
Germany into two arms; namely, the Zeller-let 


or Lacus Venetus, and the Bodmer, or Uberlinge!- 


ſee, Lacus Acronius : in this is the iſland of Mei- 
nau, as in the fosmer is that of Reichenau. That 
part of the lake from Bregentz to Conſtance is ca- 
led the Upper lake, and that from Conſtance p 
Zell the Lower. The latter is betwixt 6 — 


thirty fathoms deep, along the banks of which are 
cities, towns and villages : yet the Up- 
has no leſs than fifty; and its greateſt 
ſaid to be 350 fathoms. Here likewiſe, 
det ween Buchorn and Rofchach, which are 
its greateſt dreadth ; which 
was found by actual menſuration to be, when the 
like was frozen over, 7275 perches: but along its 
upper part it is much narrower. Beſides the fiſh 
ulually taken near Lindau and Bregentz, is a fort 
of falmon- trout, called” gang-fiſche, which, when 
full grown, are pickled and exported as a. rarity, 
about two ells long, and called Rheinlacher, 
ine ſalmon. As the fiſhermen cannot al- 
ways make a good market of ſuch large fiſh, they 
hass a line through the gills, topped by a bit of 
wood, which they faſten to a ſtake aſhore, and ſo 
giving the fiſh a range of about forty paces, preſerve 
can meet with a purchaſer. 
BODENTEICH, a town in Lunenburg-Zell, 
ſituated in a hailiwie of the ſame name, near a lake. 
BODENUERDER, a town on the Weſer, in 
the principality of Calenberg. 7 
BODGAM, a place in Suffex, nine miles from 
Winchelfea, where is kept an annual fair on 
BODMIN, a market and borough town o 
wall, 263 miles from London, ſtands between two 
hills, almoſt in the centre of the county, about 12 
miles from each of the two channels. 
merly an abbey, an hoſpital for lazars, a chant 
and was a biſhop's ſee, but transferred through St. 
Germans and Crediton to Exeter; and the re- 
mains of a palace, priory, and friary are ſtill to be 
{ken here. its church, whoſe” ſpire was deſtroyed 
by a thunder ſtorm in 1699, is the largeſt in Corn- 
wall, Here is a good corn and flefh market on Sa- 
turday, and fairs on St. Paul's day, Wedneſday be- 
hitſuntide, and on the 6th of December. 
lt is near a mile long. contains about 300 houſes ; 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. was reckoned the 
largeſt town in the county. The corporation con- 
ſills of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 common - council, 
It was once the only ſtaple of 
the county for the yarn manufactory, which is ſince 
much decayed. Here is kept the ſheriff's priſon 
for debtors. There is a well near this place, 
whoſe water is remarkable for being much heavier 
than other waters and for preſerving its ſcent and 
r ; but though it is cal- 
ents many colours like the 
ſend, members to parliament 
It' was formetly one of the 
ping of tin, but loſt that privilege 
Near this place are thoſe monu- 
mental ſtones, called the Hurlers, which Dr. Stuke 
makes no doubt are the remains of an ancient Druid- 
They ſtand on a down in tliree circles, 


the name from the peafants ſuperſtitious 


hve leigues aſunder, is 


and a town-clerk. 


taſte the beſt part of a yea 
led Scarlet- Well, repr 
runbow. It began to 
in 23d of Edward 1. 

towns for ſtam 
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notion that they were once men but transformed 
into ſtones for diverting themſelves on a Sunday at 
hurling , a recreation for which the Corniſh men 
are particularly eminent, as well as for wreſtling. 
There is a free ſchool in the town. 
BODOK, or BODROCH, a diſtrict belonging 
to the county of Neutra, in the circle on this fide 
the Danube, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Hungary. In 
it is a ſlightly fortified caſtle of the ſame name, 
belonging to the counts of Bereny. It ſtands on 
the N. E. ſhore of the Danube, and has good paſ- 
tures in its neighbourhood, which form the defart 
of Barmeche, 100 miles S. E. of Buda. It has been 
taken by the Turks, and retaken by the Hunga- 
rians. Lat. 46, 15. N. Long. 20, 20, E. 
BODON, in Latin Bidinum or Vodenum, an- 
ciently Viminacium, a good fortreſs, belonging to 
the ſangiacate of the ſame name in Bulgaria, a pro- 
vince of European Turky. The Hungarians at- 
tempted it without ſucceſs in the year 1739. It is 
the fee of a metropolitan, in lat. 45; 10, N. Long; 
45, 24, E. 7 
BODSCHOT, a town of Brabant, a province of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the river Nethe. Tt 
lies 12 miles N. E. of Malines, in lat. 51, 5, N. 
Long. 4, 45, E. af 
. BODZER, a,parifh in the ifland of Samſoe, bes. 
longing to the bailiwic of Kallundborg in Seeland, 
a province of Denmark. Bo f 
3BOEDODOE, a trading village on the coaſt of 
South-Guinea, in Africa. It conſiſts of about 58 
houſes, or huts, and governed by a magiſtrate, called 
by the Portugueſe Veador ; but if any capital crime 
. they are not allowed to decide it. 
BOEN, a town of France, in Forez, ſeated at 
the foot of mountains, on the fide of which runs 
the river Lignon, 12 miles from Rouane. oP 
- BOEOTIA, a ſubdiviſion of the ancient Greece _ 
Proper. It is now commonly included in the mo- 
dern Livadia, a province of Boing Turky, It 
lies between the countries of Doris, Phocis, Thef- 
faly, Attica, the Archipelago, and the iſle of Ne- 
opont. It was divided into the Upper and Lower. 
Tn the former were the cities of Cheronea, the 
birth-place of Plutarch, Platea, where Paufanias 
and Ariſtides, the Lacedemonian and Athenian ge- 
nerals, defeated Mardonius, in the 75th Olympiad, 
Kc. The Lower had Thebes, which was the ca- 
pital of all Bœotia. See AcHAIA and GREECE.” © 
B OETROE, is a village in the kingdom of 
Anta (or Ante) on the coaſt of South Guinea, 
ſeated on a little river, at the foot of a high hill, 
on which the Dutch have a ſmall irregular - fort, 
being an oblong, and divided into two parts, de- 
fended by two very indifferent batteries mounted 
with eight ſmall guns. It was erected by conſent 
of the king of Anta, to whom it pays a yearly tri- 
bute in gold, and was called Badenftein, or Baten- 
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ſtein, ſignifying profit. It commands Boetroe, 
which n whoſe trade is by the blacks 
of Adom, &c. bringing thither very good gold. 
BCE TIC A, anciently a province of Spain, ſo 
called from the famed river Betis, ſince Tarteſus, 
and nom Guadalquivir, or the Great river. See 
Sralx. | | | x 
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. BOFLING, a bailiwic belonging to the dioceſe 
of Ripen, in. North Jutland, in Denmark. It con- 
ſtitutes the northern quarter, and includes the 
diſtricts of Wanfuld, with three churches or pa- 
riſhes, Schodborg with 16, Ulfborg with 11, and 
Hind with 12. | 
- BOG, or Bus, anciently Hypanis, a conſidera- 
ble river of Poland; which riſing in Podolia, runs 
ſouth-eaſt through this province and Budziac Tar- 
tary, and after joining the Neiper or Boriſthenes, 
falls into the Black ſea. 
BOGAZI, the ſtrait which parts the iſland of 
Samos from the continent of Aſia, is by the Turks 
called the Little Bogazi, (that word in their language 
ſignifying a canal or ſtrait) and the other, which ſe- 
rates it from the iſland Icaria, the Great Bogazi. 


As all the veſſels trading from Conſtantinople to 


Syria and t, paſs through one of theſe ſtraits, 
25 E L — and Naxia being too 
Jong) they are ſtill frequented by pirates, as they 
were in Strabo's time. 

306 Ols, a conſiderable nation of eaſtern 
Tartary, on the north of China. The trade con- 
272 in the fkins of ſables and black foxes. 

306 of Gicar, now Gordon-Caſtle, the uſu- 
al reſidence of the duke of Gordon, in Bamfſhire; 
the nobleſt palace in the north of Scotland, not 
far from the ſouth banks of the river Spey, and but 


a little way from its mouth. It looks more like 


'a town than a ſeat. In its neighbourh od to the 
weſtward is the village of Fochabus, a long ſtrag- 
glin; 2 It lies about 8 miles eaſt of Elgin, 
a ſouth of the Murray frith, and 100 north-eaſt of 
 Edindur 1 | 

v BOGHO, or Bulk, a town in the county of 
Nice, in Premont, fituated on the frontiers of 
France. Lat. 44, 12, Long. 6, 45. 

" BOGIE, a river of Bamfſhire, in Scotland. It 
rives name to the valley and village called Strath- 
J ; It furrounds one fide of the latter, and joins 
do to 


veron, Which inveſts the other. It abounds - 


with fine trout. | 
- BOGLIASCO, a large village of the Genoeſe 
territories on the continent of Upper Italy. It lies 
cloſe to the ſea. : | 

© BOGLIO, or BxOGL Io, a ſmall place belong- 
ipg to a county. of the former name; or Beuil, and 
its capital, in the county of Nice, a ſubdiviſion of 
— in Upper Italy. It lies on the frontiers of 
Provence in France, 25 miles north-ealt of Nice; 


in lat. 44, 12, N. Long. 6, 50, . 
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BOGORODSKOI, a town on the Oby, in the 


province of Veniſei; in the church of which; , 


celebrated picture of the Virgin Mary, There us 
iron-works in this town. 


BOGOTO), (St. Fe de,) the capital of Ny 


Granada, belonging to Terra Firma, a proyine 


of North America. It is the fee of an archbjſhy, 
Here is allo a ſovereign court of judicature, why; 


preſident is governor'ot the whole province; and n 
this city is an univerſity. It ſtands on the bank; 
of the little river Pati, which falls into the Mach. 
lena. Near it are gold mines, and it is ſubject to 


Spain. Lat. 4, o, N. Long. 73, 55, W. 


BOGUINDA, a river on the coaſt of Nigiiti, 
or North Guinea, between cape St. Mary and ca 


Roxo, and reaches 12 or 15 leagues up the com. 


try, which is inhabited by Portuguele and Gour 
met blacks, who gather and deal in wax. 
BOHEMIA, in general, includes the kingdon 
of Bohemia Proper, the duchy of Sileſia, and mu- 
quiſate of Moravia, lying altogether in a form of 
a lozenge. It is bounded by Auſtria and Daun 
on the ſouth ; Brandenburg, the electorate of $axo- 
ny and Lufatia on the north ; the palatinate of li- 
varia, and another part of Saxony on the welt ; Fo- 
land and Hungary on the eaſt. It lies between li. 
48, 52, N. being about 300 miles in length, and 
250 in breadth, It formerly included Lulatia, till 
it was granted by the houſe of Auſtria to the eletto- 
ral houle of Saxony. And the greateſt part ofthis 
kingdom was taken in the year 1741 by the king 
of Fruſſia; who ſtill poſſeſſes Sileſia, it having been 
ſince ceded to him by the queen of Hungary, 
Bohemia being an inland country, and remote 
from the ſea, the cold is more intenſe here thanin 
ſome other places under the ſame latitude; and yet 


the air is not healthy; eſpecially between Bohemia 


Proper and Moravia, and towards the ſouth and 
eaſt ,parts of Bohemia, on account of woods and 
mountains, though it lies more open to the north 
and weſt, Its principal rivers are, the Elbe, Mul- 
daw, Egra, Oder, Viſula, Moraw, Teyn, and 
Igla. Its revenues are reckoned at about 1,400,000. 
communibus annis. Irs mines, though not proper- 
ly looked after, are eſteemed the richeſt in Europe 
or gold and gems. The proportion the three grand 
diviſions bear to one another, may appear from the 
extraordinary ſubſidies which the emperor demand- 
ed in 1733, when Bohemia Proper, was to furniſh 
260,000, Sileſia 190,000, and Moravia 140,000). 
BOHEMIA, (Proper) is one of the beſt coun- 
tries in the Auſtrian dominions, and, next to Hun- 
gary, yields. moſt money. It is bounded by Morat 
and Sileſia to the eaſt, Miſnia and Baravia on the 
weſt, Lufatia on the north, and Auſtria on the ſouth. 
Its extent from north to ſouth is about 140 miles, 
and about 170 where longeſt from eaſt to we 


lying in the eighth and ninth climates, * 
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day is 16 hours and an half. It is almoſt ſur- 


rounded with mountains, in which are mines of gold, 
flyer, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, and nitre. 


longeſt 


It abounds with carbuncles, emeralds, amethyſts, 
jaſper, ſapphire, and other gems, more than any 
part of the empire. In ſome of its rivers is found 
gold ſand. Here are ſalt-pits; but with this they 
ate principally ſupplied from Miſnia, &c They 
make vaſt quantities of allum and * It was for- 
merly a part of the Hercynian foreſt, which, though 
now replaced with a vaſt many towns and villages, 
yet has ſtill foreſts and s well-ſtocked with 
wild beaſts, deer, and fowl. In general it is fat, 
and the land arable, though barren and ſandy in 
ſome parts; and it not only yields corn, but plenty 
of ſaffron, yet far ſhort in quality of the Engliſh, 
The gardens and orchards yield a ſuthcient quantity 
for conſumption and exportation, Vineyards are 
not much cultivated here, becauſe the wine will 
not keep. The have. beer both brown and white, 
which is highly valued, and exported ; and they 
have better hops and a greater plenty of them than 
their neighbours, though their quality is again 
ſhort of our Engliſh kind. Here are meadows and 
paſtures in abundance, with large cattle and horſes 
fit for war, beſides ſheep, and geeſe: the feathers 
of which are ſent abroad, there being ſcarce 
any beds at the public inns of the country but at 
Prague, Though the air of Bohemia be cold, yet 
it breeds contagious diſtempers in ſome parts. Be- 
fides many ſmaller rivers which ſupply this coun- 
try with fiſh, the Moldow, riſing in the moun- 
tains on its eaſt-ſide, as the Elbe does in thoſe of 
the north, both unite below Prague, and render that. 
river navigable; which being joined alſo by the 
Epra, it retains only the name of the Elbe, and 
running 2 Saxony, and by Hamburgh, falls 
at laſt into German ocean, below the latter 
eity. 5 


The inhabitants are a mixture of Sclavonians, 
thoſe living in villages being ſlaves, and of Germans. 
The inhabitants of the towns are not fond of arms, 
arts, or trade; but prefer an indolent life. They 
are in general large bodied and well ſet, ſubtle, 
courageous, and true to their word: but the com- 
men lort are very thieviſh, both in the country and 
ten in the towns, after ſun-ſet. Their original 
language is the Sclavonian; which was ſo copious 

ſweet, that their law-givers ordered its true 


preſerved; but moſt people of faſhion, throu 

their intercourſe with the court of Waun am 
High Dutch, which the-common people have alſo 
dietmired with their own language. A few Huſ- 
ates ſtill fubſiſt in Bohemia; but _ keep very 
dole, and the government ſeems to take no notice 
them. The, Jews have an open toleration; but 
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teſtants choſe Frederick V. eleftor Palatine, for 


have been governed very deſpotically by the houſe 
'of Auſtria. 1 f 


affairs of Bohemia are directed by a chancellor, who 
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the religion moſt predominant is the Roman Ca- 
tholic. | 

The Proteſtant religion had very early footing 
here; for ſome about queen Anne, who was a Bo- 
hemian, and wife of king Richard Il. of England, 
copying ſeveral of Wickliffe's writings at Oxford, 
carried them to John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, 
who being convinced thereby, ſet about a reforma- 
tion with great ſucceſs; par, it ſpread fo after they 
were burnt at the council of Conſtance, that the 
pope, upon the death of their king Winceſlaus, 
who defended the Huffites, inſtigated the emperor 
and others to extirpate them; but they bravely 
defended themſelves under their general Ziſca, whols 
ſoldiers, by his own deſire, made a drum of his ſkin.. 
But afterwards their enemies found means to divide 
them, which terminatedin their ruin: upon which 
the remains of them being driven to the mountains 
of Moravia, joined the Waldenſes, by which name 
they were afterwards called. They agreed with 
Luther in doctrine and diſcipline, and there were 
ſeveral barons and knights of their communion, the 
emperors Maximilian and Rudolph II. tolerating. 
that religion; but Mathias perſecuting them, hence 
aroſe the Bohemian war in 1618, when the Pro- 


their king; but he being defeated at the battle of 
Prague, m 1620 — were perſecuted, and at laſt 
baniſbed, in 1639; ſince which time their worſhip, 
which was much of the Calvaniſtic principles, was 
not tolerated in Bohemia till the preſent year 1782, 
when the emperor Joſeph granted a general tolera- 
tion to all perſuaſions. Sir.ce 1639, the Bohemians 


The have ſtill only the ſhadow of li- 
berty among them, their ſtates meeting every year 
at Prague, who ſeldom refuſe the whole of the em- 
peror's demands. T 
The annual revenue of Bohemia is near a million 
ſterling to the houſe of Auſtria. The wealth and 
grandeur of the nobility, with the extreme poverty 
and ſlavery of the nw" . can hardly be imagined. 
The generality of the nobility and gentry deſpiſe 
preferments out or their own country; yet the 
travel into France or Italy, but not without expreſs 
leave from the emperor, under the penalty of for- 
feiting their eftates. When they come of age they 
are ' obliged to take thevoath of fidelity tothe 
king. f | 
Man of the Bohemians have a talent for muſic, 
eſpecially the hunter's horn; and there is no vil- 
lage where the maſs is not ſung in concert. The 


has a vice-chancellor under him; with ſeveral 


aſſeſſors and counſeilors. King Winceſlaus, who. 
was canonized, is the tutelary ' faint of Bobe- 
mia. | | 
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This 


* Anne, heireſs of Bohemia and 
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This was originally a limited monarchy, aml 
elective, But Ferdinand J. by his marriage with 
| ungary, annexing 
thoſe kingdoms to the houſe of Auſtria, they have 


- claimed it as hereditary; which occaſioned that 


bloody war between Ferdinand II. and the.unfor- 
tunate Frederick V. above-mentioned, that ended 
in the ruin of the latter. Ever ſince which this 
kingdom has been ſubject to that family, and the 


crown made hereditary to it by the peace of Weſt- 


phalia. - 
This country is properly divided into the eaſtern 
and weſtern parts by the Moldaw; and each of theſe 
is ſubdivided into nine ſmall provinces or circles; 
namely, in the eaſt thoſe of Prague, Kaurſim, Be- 
cheyn or Berawn, Czaſlaw, Chrudim, Konigink- 
rays, Glatz, Boleſlaw or Buntzler, and Leitome- 
ritz. In the weſt are the circles of Satz or Zia- 
tech, Schlany, Rakonick, Elmbogen, Egra, Pode- 
brock, Pilſen, Moldaw or Ultaw, and Prachem. 
BOHOL, one of the Philippine iſlands, in Aſia, 
lying north of that of lindano, and ſouth-weſt of 
Leyte. Lat. 10, o, N. Long. 122, 5, E. 
| BOIANO, anciently Bovianum, a ſmall city and 
epiſcopal ſee of the county of Moliſe, one of the 
provinces belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in 
the Lower Diviſion of Italy. It is ſituated on the 
river Tiſſerno, at the foot of the Appenine moun- 
tains, and the confines of Terra di Lavoro. Its 
biſhop is ſubject to the prelate of Benevento, from 
which latter city it lies 15 miles north. Lat. 4t, 
30, N. Long. 14, 38, E. | 


BOIGNY, the principal commandery and meet- 


ing-place for the knights of the order of St. Laza- 


riſdiction belonging tothe province of Entre Douro 


rus, It is ſituated in Upper Orleanois, a ſubdivi- 


Hon of Orleanois Proper, in-the government of the 
former name, in France. | 


BOILHOSA, a ſmall diſtrict of Vienna, 


a ju- 


ortugal. It is annexed to Quei- 


- 


E Minho, in 
jada. F | 
' BOINITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, in the 
county of Zoll, remarkable for its baths, and for 
the quantity of ſaffron that grows about it. Long. 
19, 10, E. Lat. 48, 42, N. a 

- BOIS-BELLE, in Latin Boſcobellum; it is other- 


- wiſe called Henrichemont : an abſolutely ſovereign 


principality, ſituated round Upper Berry, in France. 
is about 12 French leagues in circuit ; and moſtly 
conſiſts of but an indifferent ſoit, containing about 
6000 and ſome odd hundred inhabitants. The 
prince's domain only amounts to about 2000 livres: 
but the king's farmer-general gives him 24,000 


livres annually, for the liberty of ſelling falt in his- 
country. Beſides the ſalt- duties, the ſubjects of 
this principality are burthened with no other 
taxes, | | 

_- BOIS-BELLE, a large village of the laſt-men- 
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Bourbon, near Canada, North America. Its wate:s 


of the ſame name, lying under the line in Africa 


B O 
tioned principality, ſiatuated quite cloſe to its ©. 
pital Henrichemont; which ſee. 

BOIS LAC, or Tue LAKE oF THz Wonn. ; 
conſiderable lake which lies in the communication 
between lake Superior and the lakes Winnepeek and 


are not eſteemedquite ſo pure as thoſe of others, it lu- 
ving in many places a muddy bottom. It is ſurround- 
ed with a multiplicity of wood, ſuch as oaks, pines, 
firs, ſpruce, &c. This lake lies up a hranch of the 
river Bourbon, nearly eaſt from the ſouth-end of 
lake Winnepeek. It is of great depth in ſome places, 
being about 70 miles long and 40 broad, with but 
few iſlands, and thoſe ſmall, A few of the Kill. 
tinoe Indians ſometimes encamp on the borders of 
it, to fiſh and hunt, which abounds with buffaloes, 
mooſe- deer, and carribboo deer. 

BOIS DE SIOGNIES, a foreſt of Brabant, : 
province in the Auſtrian Low-Countries, about 
three miles from Bruſſels. See StoGNn1Es. 

BOIS LE DUC, a conſiderable fortified town 
of Dutch Brabant, upon the river Bommel. lt 
lies 17 miles weſt of Grave. Tt inhabitants ar 
moſtly ſoldiers. The linen and woollen manufic- 
tures flouriſh here; and its cutlery wares and he- 
dles are famous. It is ſurrounded alſo with river, 
and its meadows are often overflown. This town 
is pretty large, and interſected with many canals 
and its trade and ſhipping are conſiderable. Here 
are three Calviniſt Dutch churches, one French, 
one Lutheran, and ten maſs-houſes, beſides a gym- 
naſium. It was founded in 1184, by Godfrey Il. 
duke of Brabant, who cauſed a wood to be cleared. 
and uſed, to build the houſes, to which circumſtance 
it owes its name. It was walled in 1352, and n 
I 559 Pope Paul IV. erected a biſhopric here, but 
the Dutch taking it in 1629, the ſee was aboliſhel, 
Lat 51, 45, N. * 5. 20, E. 

BOITZENBURG, a ſmall town in the county 
of Schwerin, Mecklenburg, on a ſmall river of the 
ſame name, where it runs into the Elbe. It r- 
ceives a toll for the Elbe of 40,000 dollars annually, 
of which the houſe of Mecklenburg- Strelitz receives 
ow. It has a priory, and in 1709 was 

eſtroyed by fire. CE 
BOKE-MOLE, a capital town of a provinc? 


This country is inhabited by Jagas, who purchat 


elephants teeth from their neighbours, and bring 301 
them to Guinea. B01 
BOKHAR A, (Tartars of,) are generally looked now R 


upon as the moſt civilized of all that tribe, thong 
great robbers. They are very courageous, 
even the women among them are of an undaunt 
bravery. See TarTARY. 

BOKHARA, acity of Tartary, in Afia, ande. 
pital of Great Bukharia, ſituated one day's Jou 
ney to the north of the river. Jehun, or Amd + 


B O 


B O 
j Aliatic Turky. It is the ſeat of one of the 15 fan- 


50, north lat. 39, 15. In 1219 it was 


* 6 9 
eee by Jenghiz Khan, as being part of Sultan a giacates of Anatolia Proper. 
Mohammed's dominions, a deſcendant of the fa- ; BOLINGBROOKE, an inland town of Lin- 
colnſhire, between the river Witham and the ſea- 


mous Mahmud Gazari. At that time, beſides the 
city-walls, which were very. ſtrong, Bokhara had 
an outward inclofure twelve leagues in compaſs. 


The caſtle ſurrendered at diſcretion, but the city & BOLINGBROKE, a town in Talbot county, 
being built of wood, except the palace and a few Q in the eaſtern diviſion of Maryland, in North Ame- 
other 2 5 = 1 — 3 N — on — arg apes —— of 8 river in 
; emoliſhed, , ; eſapeak bay; five miles eaſt of Oxford. 

a yd extraordinar —— of — from ſo 5 BOLING Y, a place in Cornwall, where an 
bloody a tyrant, had their lives ſpared. Bokhara ; annual fair is held on March 8. = 

continued in ruins for ſome years, but at length Jen- 3 BOLISL AW, a town in the eaftern diviſion of j 
ghiz Khan ordered it to be rebuilt, It is now large Y Bohemia, and circle of the ſame narhe, ſubject to | 
and populous; and is the reſidence of a khan who the houſe of Auſtria. It is ſituated about 30 miles 
is altogether deſpotic,, though his power reaches —_ of Prague. Lat. 50, 25, N. Long. 14, 


but a little way without the city. The town is Q 40, 
ſeated on a riſing or with a ſlender wall of BOLISSUS, now Voliſſa, ſtands in the midſt of 
earth and a dry ditch. The houſes are low, built 6 the Arviſian fields, (ſo famed for the wines they 
moſtly of mud; but the caravanſeras and moſques, produced) 'in the iſland of Chios, now Scio; where 
which are numerous, are all of brick. The bazars the inhabitants pretend to 'ſhew the houſe of the 
or market-places, which have been ſtately buildings, immortal Homer. 
are now moſtly in ruins. The inhabitants are more BOLKOWITZ, a town of Sileſia, in the duchy 
civilized and polite than ſome of their neighbours; of Glogaw, 12 miles ſouth of the town of that 
and yet are — cruel, effeminate, and perfi- name. Long. 15, 20, E. Lat. 51, 27, N. 

BOLLING, a diſtrict belonging to the bailiwic 


dious. Great number of Jews and Arabians fre- 

quent this place, though = are much oppreſſed, of Ludenas, and dioceſe of Ripen, in North Jut- 

and frequently deprived of all their properties by land, Denmark. In it are 12 pariſh-churches. 

the Khan or his attendants at pleaſure. At beſt they BOLL, or BuLLE, a ſmall town with a ſeat 
and a Capuchin convent, to which pilgrimages are 


2 taxes, and it is almoſt oriminal to be rich. 

OLABOLA, (Ifle) one of the Society iflands, continually made, in the canton of Freyburg. 

northward of Otaheite, diſcovered by Capt. Cook, BOLLO, a town on the coaſt of Nigritia, or 
New Guinea, lies between Biſſos and Cacheo, and 


in 1769, in his voyage in the Pacific ocean. It is 
ſurrounded by rocks and ſeveral ſmall iſlands. affords millet, cattle, and poultry. 


x coaſt, north-eaſt, with a caſtle, famous for giving 
birth and title to king Henry IV. 


BOLBITINUM, the ſecond mouth of the Nile, 
reckoning from welt to eaſt ; now very ſmall, choak- 
ed up with ſand, and called Le Bras de Beltin. 


BOLNEY, a place in Suſſex, at which two an- 


nual fairs are held on May 17, and December 10. 


BOLOGNA, Boxox1a, or IL BoLocwese, 


(the territory or duchy of,) in the Eccleſiaſtical 
State and Middle Diviſion of Italy. It is bounded 
by the Ferrareſe on the north, Romagna on the 
eaſt, Tulcany on the ſouth, and Modena on the 
welt. Bononia formerly maintained its indepen- 
dency as a republic, under the ptotection of the 
emperor of Germany; but in the year. 1258, it 
ſubjected - itſelf in ſome meaſure to pope Nicho- 
las II. In ſucceeding times it underwent ſeveral re- 
volutions, till pope Julius II. on occaſion of the 
Venetian war, entirely annexed the city of Bolog- 
na and its territory to the papal dominions, in 151 2. 
The city having freely ſubmitted itſelf to the Ro- 
mith chair, its various privileges have been preſet- 
ved, which it {till enjoys; ſuch as the right of ſend- 
ing an envoy to the papal court, that of having | 
Lenz. and 25 eaſt of Gorlitz. Long. 16, o, an aſſeſſor in the rota, that no citade} be built at 4 
Bologna, and that the effects of the citizens ſhaft! | 


at, 51, 12, 4 i 
BOLI, or Bot, the Turkiſh qhpital_of the J not be taken from them upon any pretext what- 
province of the ſame name, in Phrygia Major and q ever. In memory of their former ſtate the word 


BOLCHERESK, a town in the ſouth part of 
Kamtchcatka, built by the Ruſſians, and where a 
chancery is kept, in which the government, of 
Kamtcheatka is veſted. It lies in lat. 52, 55, N. 
long. 156, 38, E. 

BOLDS N, an ifland on the coaſt of Halſing- 
land, a province of Sweden, with a good har- 

ur, | 
BOLE, a village of Melli, a province of Negro- 
land, in Africa. It is ſituated: above Bot, not far 
from the mouth of the river Geſſes. 

BOLEDUC. See Bois Lr puc. 

BOLENTIUM, a town of Pannonia Superior, 
now Rackerſberg in Stiria. 

BOLESLAFF, or BunTzLav, a town of Si- 
fla, ſeated on the river Bober, 17 miles north-eaſt 
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- ibertas' is ſtamped on their coin. The temporal 
government is in a cardinal, who has the title 
of a legate, and who has a prelate as a vice-legate 
appointed him. The legate himſelf is either 
changed or confirmed every three years. 

The archbiſhop of Bologna has the direction 
of the eccleſiaſtical matters. The whole ter- 
— he _ to _ 308 — N bo- 
roughs, and villages; wi 8,000 ſouls. on 
its — curioſities, . famous — 
nian ſtone, which is to be met with, particular- 
larly towards the Appenine mountains, and that of 
Paderno, about three Engliſh miles from Bo- 
logna city; beſides many other places in Italy. It 
is commonly of the magnitude of a walnut, and 
in many parts of it ſpatkling like talc. After a 


heavy rain has waſhed the earth down from the. 


hills, it is found very readily ; when, by a particu- 
lar calcination, differing before in nothing from 
another ſtone, it acquires the following property : 
that, after laying it in open day-light, it abſorbs 
. ſo much luminous ſplendor, as to ſhine in the dark 

like a glowing coal for eight or fifteen minutes ; 
and, when the ſtone is very good, its luſtre is like 
that of a flambeau. The moon-ſhine adds no force 
to it; and the ſun- beams are too ſtrong for it, as 
* calcinating it too much, ſo as to crumble it to 

wder. It retains alſo its luminous quality, when 

id in water; and in general it laſts for three or 
four years: at the expiration of which, or at any 


other time, it may be calcined anew, to recover 


its quality, but- never becomes fo luminous af- 
terwards. | | 

The ſoil of Bononia is very rich-and fertile ; but 
"neither ſo well cultivated nor peopled, as under 
ts ancient inhabitants, the brave Boii and Li- 


es; in whoſe time it flouriſhed much better. 


The place of principal note in this country is the 
capital, | Fs 

F"P0LOGNA, or BONONIA, commonly tiled 
the Fat, from the richneſs of its ſoil : it was placed 


in Gallia Tranfpudana, and anciently called Fel- 


fina. Next to Rome it was the beſt and richeſt 
city in all the Eccleſiaſtical State. It is large, be- 


ing hetween five and ſix Italian miles in cireuit; 


and populous, the number of its inhabitants being 
reckoned at 80, 00. It lies at the foot of the 
Appenine mountains, in a fruitful plain, with a 
healthy air. The river Savona wa its walls, 
and the Reno runs through the city. Among its 
houſes are ſeveral beautiful buildings! but the 
before the.houſes in moſt 
of the ſtreets, and higher than theſe where people 
walk, on which the ſecond ſtory reſts, hide much 
of their beauty. The vaſt number of churches 
and convents here have a good effect upon the 


_ arched piazzas ftandin 


| _ © eye, when this city is viewed at a diftance. | Here 
u is the fee of an archbiſhop, The churches are 
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for the moſt part fine, 
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| and embelliſhed with coſtly 
paintings. The cathedral has nothing particyl; 
about it. The church of St. Petronius is the 
largeſt in the v city; but it is only of middling 


beauty: in it pope Clement VII. crowred th; 


emperor Charles V. And the moſt remarkable 
curiofity in it is the meridian line, drawn by M. 
Caſſini, which is ſaid to be 180 feet long. It les 
upon the pavement, in white marble, and is almoſ 
an inch broad, being made of. braſs : in the roof d 
the church, towards the ſouth, a ſmall round hol 
has been bored, through which the ſun- beams fil 
upon it, ſhewing the true meridian point throughau 
the year. In the beautiful church of the Domini. 
cians lies St. Dominic, who died here in the yea 
1221. In the convent juſt by it are between 140 
and 150 monks, with a fine library belonging to it, 
In this church alſo lies buried the famous count 
Lud. Ferd. Marſigli. The other churches moſt 


| beautiful in Bologna, are that of the Franciſcan, 


St. Agneſe, St: Bartholomai, Corpus Domini, $, 
Giovonni Battiſta, S Maria di Galiera, and S. Paolo 


de Padri Bernabiti. - 


The quadrangular tower, called Degli Aſinell, 
is 371 feet high; and cloſe by it is alſo the qui 
drilateral tower Gariſenda, 130 feet high; which, 
after its foundation gave way, became ſo {loping on 
one fide, that a plumb line let fall from the top, 
ſhewed that the top had ſwerved ſeven complete 
feet from the perpendicular. The palace, where re- 
ſide the legate, vice-legate, and gonfarloniere, or 
principal perſon among the fifty ſenators, of which 
the council conſiſts, with others in the magiſtracy, 
and where all the colleges meet, is fituated in the 
market-place, belongs to the city, and is a more 
bulky fabric than it is coſtly. The braſs ſtatue of 
pope Gregory XIII. which ſtands over the outer- 
moſt gate, is admired. by connoiſſeurs; and on the 
left hand, after entering this door, is to be {een 
that of pope Boniface VIII. In the ſame palace are 
the natural curioſities of the learned Ulyſſes Al- 
drovandi, which he left by his will for the uſe of 


the public, together with his manuſcripts, which 


fill a large cabinet or cloſet. Here alſo is the arſe- 
nal. The medicinal garden belonging to this pa- 
lace is but ſmall. Among the fine private palaces 


in this city, that of Caprari is moſt worth ſeeing 


The univerſity of Bologna is 2 old, and in it the 


Germans have their own magiſtrates, a particular 


matricula, with many other privileges. Among 
the buildings of the univerſity, called 11 Studio, the 
moſt beautiful is the anatomical theatre, built lle 
an amphitheatre, wainſcoted with cyprels, and de- 
r the ſtatues and buſts on 1 2 
ebrated phyſicians of Bol e Cleme 

fo le 


academy, founded by pope Clement XI. for paint- 


ing, ſculpture, and architecture, has been unt 
with that erected, in 1712, by the learned 511 


. =. a= am a. ac 
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foli above-mentioned, for the ſciences. In the 
baläings of this academy is a library, obſervatory, 


1 cabinet of natural and artificial curioſities, an 


lent printing-houſe, a public hall for declaim- 
yay das Tor painting, ſculpture, &c. The 


of the famous Telecotius, whom Butler ri- 

— 5 in his Hudibras, is in this city. The 
twiſted ſilk prepared here in great 8 by 
means of the water-mills on the river Reno, is only 
of the ſecond fort. The damaſk, ſattin, taffet y, 
velvet, and crape, manufactured in Bologna, are 
very highly prized. Here they drive alfo a conti- 
derable trade in flax, hemp, olives, oil, and wine; 
likewiſe in all ſorts of works made of wajaut-tree, 
preſerved quinces, all kinds of eſſences, diſtilled 
ſpirits, waſh-balls, ſnuff, theriac, a variety of rock 
cryſtal curioſities, flowers and fruits made of wax, 
beſides leather-bottles, and other manufaQtures of 
this city; with fruits, which are produced in great 
y in its neighbourhood. They have a curious 
breed of lap-dogs, ſo ſmall, that the ladies carry 
them in their muffs and apron-pockets. For faci- 
liating the tranſportation. of all commodities to 
and from Bologna, a large canal has been cut be- 
tween the Reno and Po. Here an academy of wits, 
tiled Gli Otioſi, have a fine ſtructure, a noble li- 
brary, and other curioſities. The town is ſur- 
rounded with a high wall of brick, with towers. at 
diſtances, and it has twelve ſtately gates. 

K hes 25 miles ſouth of Ferrara, and 200 north 


welt of Rome. Lat. 44. 30, N. Long. 11, 264 E. 


BOLONGE: See BouLoGNE. ; 
BOLSANE, a town of Germany, in the terri- 


tory of Tyrol, and circle of Auſtria, It is 2 | 


agreeably ſituated in the midſt of a fine large va 

ley, full of villages, and abounding- in vineyards. 

The wines in this valley are the beſt in all Tyrol; 

but they muſt be drank the year · aſter that of their 

rowth, otherwiſe they become unfit for uſe. E. 
11, 17, N. Lat. 46, 42. 

BOLSENA, a ſmall contemptible town, but 
very delightfully ſituated, on the north end of a 
pretty large lake, called Lago di Bolſena, anciently 
Lacus Vulſinus, belonging to St. Peter's Patri- 
mony, in the Eecleſiaſtical State and Middle Divi- 


lon of Italy. The mountains covered with oak- 


foreſts, that moſtiy ſurround this lake, repreſent a 
pleaſant amphitheatre. Here it is ſaid that a mi- 
racle was wrought with the hoſt; which gave occa- 
hon to the inſtitution of Corpus Chriſt feſtival. 
Not far from hence are to be ſeen upon an emi- 
nence the ruins of the ancient Hetrurian city Vok- 
lnium, It lies 45 miles from Rome, in lat. 42, 40 

Long. 1 10, E. 1 N 


BOLSO ER, a large and well built town of 


Derbyſhire, but has no market, with a caſtle upon 
= eminence, . in the hundred of Scarſdales 
Var. I. —_— No.. 25 , | 
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from all parts o 
is on Monday; as alſo to its two annual fairs, kept 


iſland, ſubject or tributary to the king 
on the weft' coaſt of Africa; It abounds with all 
manner of ſuſtenanee proper to the climate, and 
has ſeveral ſmall iflands about it: 


trian Low Countries. 


Ourte, about 20 miles ſouth of Liege, in lat. 50 


' paltry, few only excepted which beton 
+ Portugueſe.” The toil is barren, and incapa 
improvement, nor has the iſland any good! water* 


+ UG 
* BOLSWERT, a well peopled town of Wet 
Frieſland, one of the Seven United Provinces. It 
is fituated on a riſing ground, encompaſſed with a 
ditch and ramparts. e houſes are neatly built, 


with ſeveral canals navigable by ſmall veſſels, that 


run through the town. It has five gates, four 
fluices, a' town-houſe, a church with two miniſters, 
a grammar-ſchool, and hoſpitals for orphans and 
poor people : it is governed by its own magiſtrates. 
It had formerly a conſiderable trade by tea ; but 
now the inhabitants deal principally with the 
neighbouring towns, by means of their canals. It 
lies about four miles from the Zuyder-ſee to the 


| eaft, and 13 ſouth-weſt of Lewarden, in lat, 53, 
10, N. Long. s, 20, E. | x 


BOLT, one of the principal among the many 
large rivers belonging to Groenland. It lies in lat. 
64 — —— north, and has been navigated bet weer 


18 and 20 Norway miles up the ——_ 
' ire; 


BOLTON, a market-town of 
where are cotton and woollen manufactures. It is 
a ſtaple for fuſtians of divers ſorts, particularly 
thoſe called — and Milan fuſtians, brought 
the country to its market, whicts 


on July 19, and October 2. Here are medicinal 
waters. e town lies eight miles N. W. from 
Mancheſter, the ſame from Lancaſter, 27 from 
Liverpool, and 237 from London. | 
BOLTON, a place in Yorkſhire; where à fair 
is annually kept on the 28th-of June. 
BOLZANO, the name given by the Itallans to 
the town of Poſen, in Auſtria,” See Pos W). 


BOMA, or Bommo, a very populous: large 
of Congo, 


The inhabi- 
tants do not uſe circumciſion like their Pagan 
neighbours, whoſe'wizards circumeiſe them on the 
eighth day. See Conco PROPER. 

BOMAL, a town of Luxemburg, in the Auſa 
It is ſituated on the 'rivet 


20, N. Long. 5, 30, E. | 
BOMBAY, an ifland of Aſia, in the Faſt Indies, 


on the weſt coaſt of the peninfula on this ſtde the 


Ganges. It is about ſeven miles in length, and 


20 in circumference; and is ſituated in E. long: 73, 
o, N. lat. 19, The principal town is near a 


mile long; but the houfes are mean; low, and 
to the 
of any 


on it. The beſt is what they preſerve in theit 
ciſterns aſter the rains, that which is afforded by 
the wells having a brackiſhi difigreeable taſte. The- 

6G | aftates 


b 
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of fine cocoa-trees. Their 


men of war, the clergy 
tion, and ſo poſitively refuſed to yield the iſland to 


B O 
eftates on the iſland are chiefly laid opt in groves 
ardens alſo produce 
mangoes, jacks, and other — fruits. They 
make ſalt in large quantities by letting the ſea into 
its, where the ſun evaporates the water, leaving the 
falt behind. The air and climate are rather un- 
healthy, although the natives, and perſons accuſ- 
tomed to the country, live to a good old age. Moſt 
le on their arrivalare ſeized with fevers, fluxes, 
ſcrophulous diſorders, or a diſeaſe they call the 
barbiers, which wholly enervates the body, reduc- 
ing it to a total ſtate of inactivity, and deprivation 
of all its loco-motive faculties. - After rains, a 
multitude of venomous creatures appear, which 
grow to an extraordinary ſize. Their ſpiders are 
as large as a walnut, and their toads almoſt equal to 
a duck in magnitude. The inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of ſeveral nations, Engliſh, Portugueſe, and 
Indians, amounting in all to 50,000 or 60,000, 
Formerly the preſident of Bombay appeared with 
all the pomp of a crowned head; being attended 
when he went abroad by troops of Moors and Ban- 
darins, colours flying, drums beating, and muſic 


playing; but after the preſidency was removed to 


urat, this ſplendor greatly diminiſhed. 

Bombay formerly belonged to the Portugueſe; 
but on the ſetting on foot a treaty of marriage be- 
tween Charles II. and the Infanta of Liſbon, it was 
thought a proper opportunity for procuring the 
ceſſion of ſome convenient port and mart for the 


India company, as part of the Infanta's portion; 


and thus the iſland of Bombay came into the hands 
of the Engliſh, with whom it has ever ſince con- 
tinued. After the king's marriage, a ſquadron, 
conducted by lord Marleburg, was ſent to receive 
the poſſeſſion and inveſtiture of the iſland from the 
viceroy, who had received his Portugueſe majeſty's 
commands to that effect. But on lord Marleburg's 
arrival in September 1633, with a ſquadron of five 
made ſuch violent oppoſi- 


heretics, that the viceroy was terrified, and deter- 
mined to keep poſſeſſion of the iſland. The gover- 
nor of Surat, under whoſe juriſdiction Bombay then 
was, threatened the Engliſh factory at Surat, in 
caſe the Engliſh troops did not reimbark from that 
place, to which lord Marleburgh had been obliged 
to retire on account of the viceroy's obſtinate re- 


fuſal. His lordſhip therefore ſet fait in January, 


1664, with two ſhips for England, leaving the reſt 
under Sir Abraham Shipman, to ſpend the remain- 
der of the weſtern monſoons in ſome of the neigh- 


bouring ports. During his ſtay he buried above 200 


of his men on a deſolate iſland called Anjadiva, 


where he had wintered. The monſoons being over, 
Sir Abraham threatened the viceroy and clergy who 
oppoſed his pretenſions with the vengeance of the 
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and theſe particulars are all that can be alledged i 
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s of England and Portugal, if they continues 


_ 

obſtinate, or denied obedience to their majeſt /s in. 
ſtructions and contracts. At laſt the terror of 
Britiſh fleet got the better of their religion; the 
church began to abate of her zeal, and conſented 
to a — by which the inhabitants were to be 
continued in the free exerciſe of their religion aud 
poſſeſſion of their eſtates under the crown of Eng. 
land. Sir Abraham dying, Mr. Cook, next in con. 
miſſion, ſigned the treaty and in quality of goyer. 
nor, took poſſeſſion of the iſland in the name of the 
king his maſter. Here he immediately ſet about 
building a fortreſs; but a capital miſtake he made 
in concluding the treaty, by not including the ap. 
pendages to Bombay, extending to Verſica on $alet, 
has been a bone of contention ever ſince. The fort 
was laid out in a regular manner, and an old ſquare 
houſe fitted out for himſelf as governor ; but M.. 
Hamilton obſerves, that both Mr. Cook, and 
ſome of his ſucceſſors, never once thought of a 
church. 

Thus the trade of Bombay flouriſhed exceeding. 
ly; but the revenues of the place not being equal 
to the expence of keeping it, and other political and 
commercial reaſons ſuperadded, the crown was 
obliged to make it over in fee-tail to the Eaſt India 
company, who till continue to hold it in that man- 
ner. After the fort was traced and the foundation 
laid, Sir George Lucas arrived from England with 
two ſhips; but affairs being accommodated before 
he came, he continued here no longer than Janua- 
ry, 1666, when he returned to England, leaving the 

overnment as he found it, in the hands of Mr. 
k and the council, under the preſidency of the 
ſettlement at Surat. Mr. Cook ſhewed his igno- 
rance of architecture, by building the fort upon the 
round on which it ſtands, and which is exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. As an engineer, too, he com- 
mitted a capital errror, his fort being commanded 
by a hill called Dangeree, about 800 paces diſtant, 
e conſequences of this unfortunate choice were 
ear, 1689, when it was beſieged 
I this he is the more inexcuſible, 
as common ſenſe, though joined with the greatel 
ignorance of architecture and engineering, 1 
have pointed out a much more commodious ſtu- 
ation about = paces to the ſouthward. As for 
the magnitude, e, and materials of the 
ſays captain Hamilton, there is nothing conſiders 
bly faulty. It is a regular tetragon, whoſe outſide 
polygon is about 500 paces, built of an excellent 
hard ſtone. It can mount 100 pieces of canon 
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its favour. It has not a fingle ſpring of freſn w. 1997 
ter; which very circumſtance muſt, in caſe of rapid 
ſiege, render all its fortifications of little or no diſtar 
lue, ſince a little patience muſt render the ene! . thay 

, | | | | maſters the * 
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-s of it at diſcretion.—For the farther par- 
— % the iſland of Bombay, ſee the article 

-INDIES. 
* oe entrance of Bombay road is no danger 
but one hidden rock, about half a league from the 
caſtle; but which is dry at low water; and within 
it is a channel paſſable by the largeſt ſhips. Beſides 
the town of Bombay, there are other ſmaller ones 
upon the iſland. It lies 130 miles ſouth of Surat, 
and 40 north-weſt of Dun de Rajapore. Lat. 72, 
30, N. Long: 19. E. FF FG 

BOMBON, .a barren province of South Ame- 

rica, in Peru, and in the audience of Lima. 

BOMENE, or BoMMENEE, a port town, be- 

longirig, with its territory, to Holland ; though the 
reſt of this iſland is ſubject to that of Zealand, one 
of the United Provinces. It is walled, and has a 
deep ditch, with other fortifications. It lies on the 
north ſhore of this iſland of Schowen, and oppoſite 
to that of Goree; about 20 miles eaſt of Bromers- 
haven; in lat. 51, 50, N. _ 4. 2, E. 
BOMMEL, the capital and only conſiderable 
place of an iſland of the ſame name, or Bommel- 
waert, in Dutch Guelderland, one of the Seven 
United Provinces. It ſtands on the north bank of 
the river Waal, is doubly walled, and has broad and 
lar ſtreets. It is fortified with good curtains, 
ions, towers, and double ditches. It lies low, 
and can be overflowed by the above-mentioned river 
and the Maeſe. 

In 1672 it ſurrendered to the French, who deſ- 
ed its fortifications, carried off all the artillery 
warlike ſtores, - and obliged. the town to pay 

36,000 guilders, to prevent its-being burnt. The 
States fortified it afterwards, as it is at preſent. 
The town is governed by its own magiſtrates, under 
whoſe juriſdiction is the whole iſland, being 1 

miles long, and four broad, between the Waal an 

Maeſe; and on it are ſeveral villages, Bommel is 
four miles north-eaſt of Nimeguen; in lat. 52, 5, 


N. long. 8, co, E. 
BOMMEDWAERT. See BOMMEL. 
BON, or Boxxx, in Latin Colonia Julia, or 


Ara Ubiorum, a ſmall, but well-inhabited city, in 


the eleftorate of Cologne, in Germany, and the 
capital of the Upper Dioceſe. It is ſituated on the 
welt fide of the Rhine, and 12 miles ſouth of Co- 
logne, in a fruitful country, producing good wine; 
and the woods, with a ridge of mountains near it, 
abounding with game. Its churches, particularly 
the collegiate, are ſtately buildings. It is ſub- 
ject to the elector, who a fine palace here, in 
which he uſually reſides; which in Jaunuary 15, 
1777, was diſcovered-on fire, and burned with ſuch 
rapidity, that the two towers, though 100 yards 
diſtant from each other, were conſumed in leſs 
\ than half an hour. The principal apartments and 
the chapel were entirely burnt; only the two wings 
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were ſaved, which contain the elector's apartment, 
the gallery, and the cabinet of natural curioſities, 
on one ſide, and the fine aparrments for ſtrangers 
on the other; the loſs eſtimated at above 200,000. 
About 12 perſons were loſt in the flames, or killed 
by the falling in of the floors, while they were en- 
deavouring to ſave the archieves. 

It has been frequently beſieged and taken; par- 
ticularly in 1703, by the duke of Marlborough. 
Upon its reſtitution, by the treaty of Utrecht, its 
fortifications, were to be demoliſhed. Lat. 50, 35, 
N. Long. 7, 50, E. | / 

BON ACCORD, the name ſometimes given to 
the new town of Aberdeen, in Scotland, from its 
motto ſo called. See ABERDEEN, 

- BON ESPERANCE, (Cape,) or the CapE or 
Goop Hope, the moſt ſouthern promontory of Af- 
rica, where the Dutch have a good town and fort, 
the principal place of their ſettlements in Caffraria, 
or country of the Hottentots. Their territory here 
extends 200 miles inland, producing the moſt ex- 
cellent wine, corn, and fruits, to be met with any 
where; with abundance of cattle, veniſon, fiſh, and 
poultry. It was diſcovered in 1487, and-is a fine 
country, ſituated in a healthy climate, and abounds 


with various kinds of refreſhments. In a paddock 


adjoining to the company's garden, which is ex- 
tremely elegant, oftriches, zebras, with ſome curi- 
ous birds as well as animals are kept. This weuld 
be a delightful place, were it not ſubje& to ſtorms, , 
both in ſummer and winter, more than in any other 
part of the globe. It lies in lat. 34, 15, S: long. 


2, 7, E. 

50 A, a province of Algiers, in Africa. It lies 
on the maritime-coaft, being bounded by Tunis on 
the eaſt, Conſtantia on the ſouth, and Labez on 
the weſt. It is ſo called from its capital, ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Hippo, where the famous St. Au- 
guſtine was once biſhop. + - 

This country abounds in corn and fruit; parti- 
cularly the jujub- tree, which covers great part of 
it; and with its fruit, dried in ſummer, the natives 
ſupport themſelves in winter. breed alſo 
great numbers of cattle, large and ſmall. But they 
are ſo much expoſed to the continual depredations 
of the Arabs, that only a little part of the moun- 
tains is inhabited. | | 

The town of Bona was taken by the emperor 
Charles V. who landed here in 1535, when he in- 
vaded Africa: but it has ſince been re-taken by the 
Turks, who diſmantled it; being now ſmall, ill- 
built, the ſtreets narrow, and not 4 vree 
About a mile off are the ruins of a monaſtery built 
by the prelate- above-mentioned; and near it a 
ſpring, which the Moors ſtill call by his name, to 
which Romiſh ſailors. reſort, in order to pay theit 
devotions at an old ſtatue there. | h 

On the eaſt fide is a fort, in which the preſent 
governor 


| 
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governor of the province reſides, with a garriſon of 
209, janizaries. The pirate, Barbaroſſa, annexed 
25 town to Algiers. The road before it is good 

or little; but farther weſt- ward, where the Genoeſe 
- Have a fort, it is both deep and ſafe. On the eaſt- 
"Tide of the bay they have alſo a coral - fiſher y. Bona 
lies 200 miles eaſt of Algiers city; in lat. 36, 5, N. 


7. $7» E. | 
. 2 w "fame coaſt to the eaſt, and almoſt 
- oppokite to Sicily, is another cape of the ſame 


name. | 
* BONAIRE, the largeſt of the three iſlands be- 
longing to the Dutch, on the coaſt of Venezula, a 
province of the Terra Firma, in America, It lies 
20 leagues from the main, and reckoned about 17 
ig circuit. The road is on the ſouth-weſt ſide, 
about the middle of the iſland, where a pretty Gp 
bay runs in. Ships from the eaſtward, come cloſe 
to the eaſtern ſhore, and let go their anchors in 60 
fathom water, within half a cable's length of it; 
but they muſt directly make them faſt aſhore by a 
hawſer,otherwiſe the land-winds in the night would 
ive them off to ſea, the ground being ſo ſteep, 
that no anchor can hol if once it ſtarts. About 
half a mile off is a ſmall, low ifland, with a channel 
between it and Bonaire. | 
The houſes are about half a mile in-land, and 
right in from the road, A deputy to the governor 
of Curacoa reſides here, with ſeven or eight ſol- 
. diers, and five or ſix Indian families. They have 
no fort; and the ſoldiers never watch but in war- 
time. The have ſome horſes and cows. The 
ſouth fide is low and level, with ſeveral forts of 
trees; but not very large. A ſmall, brackiſh ſpring 
near their houſes. ſeryes the inhabitants. At the 
weſt end is a good ſpring of freſh water, where 
live three or four Indian Smilies, On the ſouth- 
ſide, near the eaſtern extremity, is a good ſalt-pond, 
whence Dutch ſtoops fetch ſale. Bonaire lies 15 
miles eaſt of Cyracoa, with which the Dutch carry 
on a traffic from thence, and 40 north-weſt of La- 
gu a. Spaniſh fort on the continent. The mid- 
le of the iſland is in lat. 20, 15, N. Long, 66, 


Beat) tf 
. BONAISE, very high mountains of Savoy, in 
Upper Italy, cloſe. by Laſnebourg, whoſe tops are 
continually covered with ſnow and flakes of ice; the 
_ ſteep cliffs of which cannot be climbed, by ſuch as 
gather rock cry ſtal, or go in purſuit of wild goats, 
without imminent hazard of their lives. 
BONASCOLA, a large village of the Rivera 
di Livante, or eaſtern part of the Genoeſe domi- 


nions, on the continent, in the Upper Divifon of 


: . 


Italy. 


Portugueſe Estremadura, fituated on the Tagus, 
and at the junction of the Zaito with that river. In 
it ate 400 inhabitants in one pariſh, which is a 


BONAVENTE, or BoxXAvenTaA, a town. of 


priory, belonging to the knights of the order gf 


Aviz. It lies thirty miles N. E. from Li 
the ſame diſtance I W. of —.— * and 
BONAVENTURA, a port of Popayan, a pn. 
vince belonging to Terra Firma, in America. It i; 
ſituated at the bottom of a bay of the ſame name 
and inhabited by a few Spanidh families, who ſend 
merchandize- brought from New Spain to Popayan 
and the towns in that province. The place is ver 
damp and unhealthy, from its high AW Fs, 
' whence ifſue feveral rivers. A pilot is required 
to enter its harbour, the mouth of which is dif. 
ficult to find. The Spaniards have built a fort in 
in Bonaventura- bay, which is the ſtaple for the 
cities of Cali, Popayan, Sante Fe, and for all the 
| ſouth part of Terra . irma. It lies in lat, 3, 20, N. 


Long. 75, 18. 
: BONAVISTA, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, 

in the Atlantic ocean, and ſubject to Portugal, It 
is about rent leagues in circuit. Along the 
north coaſt is a ledge of white rocks, againſt which 
the waves break with great fury : the eaſt coaſt is 
dounded by ſandy downs, and inland it is moun- 
tanious. From the ſouthern point juts out ano- 
ther bank, of rocks eaſtward, The beſt road and 

harbour are under the ſouth weſt point, from five 
to ſixteen fathom water. This ifland is ſituated 

200 miles weſt of the African coaſt. Lat. 16, 10, 

N. 2777 23 5, W. | 

| BONAVISTA, a fine bay on the eaſt ſide of Nex- 
foundland, in North America; where the Engliſh 
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1 ONAVISTA, an ifland in the South-Sea, cal- 
led fo by the Spaniards, but Tinian by the Indians, 
where commodore Anſon anchored, in his way 
from Acapulco to China. Lat. 15, 58, N. Long. 
136, 25, E. 

. BONDORF, a market town, with a conyent, 
in a county of the ſame name, in Suabia. 

„ BONIFACIO, . a fortified and. well-peoplel 
town, in the diſtrict of the ſame name, belong- 
ing to the country on the further fide of the moun- 
x - tains in Corſica, and Upper Diviſion of Italy. 
The town ſtands on a high, rock, at the molt 
„ fouthern verge of the iſland. The channel di- 
9; viding it from Sardinia, is called the Straits of Bo- 


* 


0 nifacio, formerly Fretum Taphros. Lat. 41, 24, N. 


| Long. 9, 20, E, "> 

: BONGO, or Buxgo, a port town, and the ca- 
- pital of the Japaneſe iſlands of the ſame name, in 
Aſia. It lies oppoſite to that of Tonfa, from which 
x 2 narrow channel ſeparates it. Lat. 32, 41, N. 
SiC . 5 

95 BON NGUE, one of the twenty-four pariſhes 
belonging to the government of Calais, in France. 


% BONNE, a fwall fortified town of Faueigny, 2 
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| had a ſettlement ſo well fortified, that when. the: 
French had over-run great part of that iſland in 
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ſubdiviſion of Savoy, in Upper Italy. See Box BOORSONY, or P1LsENn, an old mountain- 
in Germany. town and colony of Saxons, in the diſtrict of 

BONNESTABLE had formerly the oppoſite Bath and county of Barſch, belonging to the Circle 
name Maleſtable, from the bad accommodation in on this fid Danube, in Lower Hungary. 
ts inns; a ſmall town of Upper Maine, a ſub- The inhabitants formerly worked in the gold 
dviſion of the government of the latter name mines; but now they follo 

and Perche, in Frince. In it are about 700 fa- longs to the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Gran. 
milies; and this place drives a very conſiderable BOOSING. See Bozin. . 
trade in corn. It lies on the road to Rouen, and BOOSZORMENY, one of the ſeven Heyduc 
fire leagues from Le Maus. towns, in the county of Szabolt, belonging to the 

RBONNEVAL, a ſmall town of Chairtrain, a 9 Circle on the further ſide of the Theifs, in Up- 
ſubdiviſion of Lower Orleanois, belonging to the 9 per Hungary; which Mathias II. exempted from 
government of the latter name, in France. It Q the juriſdiction of the county, on account of their 

jtands on the Loire, in a fruitful valley, from valour. | 7 
which it has its name. It is the ſeat of a royal pre- BOO-SHATTER is with the greateft probabi- 
vote and mayory. Here is a famous Benedicline ab- F lity ſuppoſed to be the place where ſtood the city 
bey, with three pariſh-churches and an hoſpital. of Utica, ſo famous in ancient hiſtory, See 

BONNEVILLE, a large village of Rumois, a UTica. p g 
ſubdiviſion of Upper Normandy, in the government ? BOOTESHELLAH, a village in the Holy 
of the latter name, in France. It ſtands on the 9 Land, in or cloſe upon the ſkirts of that famous 

Rille. ) valley, near Bethlehem, where the angel made ſuch 

BONNEVILLE, (La,) a ſma!l fortified town of G prodigious havock of the great Senacherib's mighty 

Faucigny, a province of Savoy, in Upper Italy. J army in the ſpace of one night; 2 Kings xix. 35. 

It is ſituated on the N. fide of the river Arve, 20 BOOTH, à place in — — where fairs 
miles 8. E. of Geneva: Lat. 46, 18, N. Long. 6, are kept on Whitſun- Saturday, and Saturday be- 
10, E. fore October 23. | 

BONNY, a town of 'France, in the Gatinois, BOOTLE, a place in Cumberland, where they 


ſeated at the confluence of a river of the ſame name hold fairs on April 5, and September 24. 
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BONONIA, a town of Italy, in the Gallia Ciſ- many, belonging to that elector. It is ſituated on 
padana ; a name probably given by the Gauls, there the weſt ſhore of the Rhine, at the foot of a hill, 
being a Bononia in Gallia Belgica. Its ancient eight miles fouth of Coblentz, in lat. 50, 20, N. 
name, when in the hands of the Iuſcans, who were Long. 7, 10, E. . 4% 
expelled by the Gauls, was Falſina. In the 563d 5 B INGEN, a town of Suabia in Germany, 
year of the city the Romans led a colony thither ; $ -ſeated on the river Egar, in E. Long. 9, 55, N. 
which, about the beginning of the Actiac war, was Lat. 48, 51. 
ncreaſed by Auguſtus, and is the Colonia Bononi- BOQU, a village, between the river Sweiro da 
enlis of Tacitus, now Bologna; which ſee. Coſta and Cape Apolonia, on the coaſt of South. 

BONONIA, a town of Panonia Inferior, be- Guinea, fituated in the woods, near the mouth of 
tween Murſa to the north-weſt, and Taurinum to the {ſaid river. The inland country affords excel- 
the eaſt, Another Bononia, a town of Mœſia Su- lent gold, ſome ſlaves, and a few elephants. teeth, 
prior, on the Danube; now Bodon, in Bulgaria. wherein the trade of this and its neighbouring 
dee Bopox. places conſiſts. The anchoring ground before them 
is about two Engliſh miles from ſhore, in 15 of 
16 fathom water. a 

BORHAS, an inland town belonging to the ter- 
ritory of Elfſborg and Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. 
It is ſituated in a woody and mountainous country, 
on the river Wiſka. The inhabitants of this 
place travel through the whole kingdom, and trade. 
in ſeveral home manufactures, for whieh they have 
an excluſive privilege. They look upon it as a 
diſgrace to ſtay halt a year at home. Here is a 
mineral ſpring; and it is the farty-third town in 
the general diet. 

BORBA, a town of Villa Vicofa, an audience 
belonging to Alentejo, a province of Portugal, It 


BONS, a ſmall town of Chablais, a ſubdiviſion 
of Savoy, in Upper Italy. 
| 2, or BUG, a river of Poland, which riſes 
in Podolia, and falls into the Nieper. See Bus. 

| BOOBERAK, a river in the territory of Al- 
ders, which runs into the ſea, after receiving ſeve- 
ral ſmall rivers. 

BUORGLUM, a baitiwic belonging to the dio- 
cele of Aalborg, in North Jutland, Denmark; 7 
"ty a diſtrict of the ſame name, to which belong 
. pariſhes. Of this name alſo is a caſtle, 
INV the reſidence of the Catholic Biſhop, 
a ic 2 ſeculariſed in 1537. It is now a gentle- \ 
rok eat, and under its juriſdiction is the town of ( 


N contains 2700 inhabitants, has two pariſh-churches. 
Vor. No. 25 6 H and. 


3 


„„ 
and is fituated on a mountain, To its diſtrict 
belong two pariſhes,  * | 


BORBA. See Box. 


BORBEREK, a town belonging to the county 


of Weiſſenburg. in Tranſylvania, and kingdom of 


Hungary. In its neighbourhood is a caſtle of the 
fame name, on a high rock, and fortified with 
towers. 
BORBY, a pariſh belonging the territory of 
Schwanen, in the duchy of Sleſwick, Denmark. 
BORCH, a town belonging to the duchy of 


Magdeburg and Lower Saxony, in Germany. It 


lies fourteen miles north-eaſt of the city of Mag- 
deburg, in lat. 52, 25, N. Long. 12, 1% E. 
BORCH-HOLMEN, a large village in the ge- 


neral government of Reval, belonging to the duchies 
of Livonia and Eſthland, now ſubject to Ruſſia; 


with a caſtle. . | 

BORCHLOEN, or Loots, a town of the 
country of the latter name, belonging to Liege, 
in Germany. It lies 15 miles north-weſt of the 


city of Liege, and ſubject to that biſhop. Lat. 
$O, 50, N. one. 8. 30, E. | | 
BORCHWORM, the principal place of Haſ- 


pain county, and biſhopric of Liege, in 8 l 


It lies on the little river Jecker, fourteen miles 


8 df Liege city, and fifteen ſouth-weſt of Maeſtricht. 


BORD, à ſmall town of Lower Limoſin, a ſub- 


Aiviſion of the government of the latter name, in 


France. It lies on the river Dordonne, and has a 
Convent. x 


BORDENTOWN, a ſmall town ſituated on 


the banks of the Delaware river in Virginia, North 


America, near where General Howe, in 1778, de- 
feated the American forces on that river, When he 
deſtroyed 44 ſail of veſſels, ſeveral batteries, took 
flecken of Bordentown, &c. and returned to 
Philadelphia wirhout the loſs of a man. 
DoORDELUM, a diſtrict of Bredſtedt county, 
formerly belonging to the bailiwic of Schwabſtell, 
in the duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark. 
BORDIGHERA, a borough in the weſtern di- 
viſion of the Genoeſe dominions, on the continent 
of Upper Italy. 


ranean. 
BORDINSKOl, a frontier ' fortreſs, belonging 

to the goyernment of Orenburg, in the Aſiatic 

part of Ruſſia, and on the river Tax. | 
BORDOE, one of the Faro iſlands, belonging 


to Norway. It is two miles long, and on its north- 


| weſt fide lies the ſecure harbour of Klack. Between 
this and the iflands of Videroe and Suinoe, is a 
mall whirlpool in the ſea. 


BOREK, a ſmall town in the palatinate of 
Kaliſch, belonging to Great Poland. It is fituated 
on a lake, Here is a famous image of the Virgin, 
much reſorted to by pilgrims. | 5 


It is ſituated on the Mediter- 
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 BOREKUL, one of the higheſt mount:; 
Weſt-Gothiſh Dalia, in Weſt-Gothland, rk 
- — or BoRM, a 1 in the diſtrig of 
jeſs, ing to the duchy of Slefwic ; 
Denmark. | tha : . 
 BORERA, an iſland lying north of North. U ig 
one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland. It is fg, 
miles in circuit; in it is a frefh-water 1; 
—_— _ ty eels. On the coaſt of th; 
iſland is found the lar and beſt ſort o 
— 1x lr ogm 17 
Of the ſame name is another iſland, lying about 
two leagues north of St. Kilda, the moſt north. 
weſterly ifland of the Hebrides. It is about a mils 
in circuit, and moſtly ſurrounded with a high rock 
Here is good paſturage, with vaſt numbers of a. 
fowl, ſolan-geeſe, &c from March till September, 


"whoſe eggs are preſerved in peat-aſhes, and the 


'fowl alſo, without ſalt. Solan geeſe eggs are exten 
here raw, as a pectoral. A bird called fulmar, cf 
the ſize of a moor-hen, upon any one's approach, 
ſpouts out pure oil from its bill, which the native; 


have a method of catching when they ſurprize it, 
and uſe in their lamps, and for ſwellings, vomits, 
and purges, &c. with ſucceſs. By ropes they climb 


the rocks, in order to get at the fowl and their eg 


which are their principal maintenance. 


BORG, or Box, an old town in Fenmar-iſl, 
belonging to the duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark, 
BORGA, a commodious harbour of Sweden, 


See BoRGHOLM., 


BORGERHOUT, a village called a liberty, be- 
longing to the territory of Antwerp, and marqui- 
_ of the Holy Empire, in the Auſtrian Nether- 

nds. C | | 
BOGAR-FTARDUR, a diſtrict of the out 


quarter of Iceland, Norway. | 


BORGBERG, a ruinated borough of Weſtmar- 
land territory, in Uplandia, Sweden Proper. 
BORGENTRYCK, or BorRERICK, a fall 
town in the biſhopric of Paderborn. | 
-BORGHETTO, a ſmall place belonging to the 
duchy of Caſtro, in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and 
middle diviſion of Italy, {Alſo a borough in the 
weſtern. part of the oeſe dominions, on the 
continent of Upper Italy. It lies on the Mediter- 
ranean : and of the ſame name is likewiſe a rich 
abbey in the duchy of Placentia, in Upper ltaly: 
BORGHOLRI, a town with a handſome royal 
caſtle, in the north part of the iſle of Oelandia, 
and belonging to Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden. It 
has a fortreſs which was taken ſeveral times by the 
Danes, but always reſtored to Sweden. Cloſe N. 
is the commodious and well- ſituated Haven of Bor- 
- and not far off is a royal farm. It lies fifteen 
miles north-eaſt from Colmar, in lat. 56, 57» N. 


f 


BORG, 
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RORGI, a town in the province of Zeb, in 


Africa. It lies adout a league ſouth of Biſcara; 
both which places were ſeized by the Algerines, in 
order to have a free paſſage into the land of flayes, 
where they make continual irruptions. 2+: 
-BORGIA, a caſtle of Ancona, a marquiſate be- 
longing to the Eccleſiaſtical State, in 
diviſion of Italy. 


BORGO, a diſtrict of Nyland, a ſubdiviſion of ' 


Finland Proper, in Sweden. 


Of the ſame name, and belonging to it, is a 


maritime-town, which is _ry old, ſituated on the 


Finnic Gulph, with an indifferent harbour. Here 


is the ſeat of a biſhop, with a 
inhabitants trade in all forts o 


and 21 miles N. E. of Helſingfors. 


BORGO, (St. Sepulchro,) a town of Urbino. 
a duchy belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical State, in 
the middle divifion of Italy. It is ſituated on the 
Tuſcan frontiers, and near the ſource of the Tiber. 
In it reſides a biſhop, who is under the metropo- , 
litan of Florence; from which city it is fifty miles 


o, N. Long. 13, o, E. 


eaſt, in lat. a 
t. Domino, the ancient 


43. 
BORGO ff 
a ſubdiviſion of the duchy of Parma, in Upper 


Italy; yet it is the ſee of a biſhop, who is under 
It lies on the road 


the metropolitan. of Bologna. 


=o academy. The 


' 
; 
, 
[} 
z 


e middle 


linen- cloth; and it 
is the both town in the general diet, It lies on 
the eaſtern bank of a little 1zver oppoſite to Paling, 


ulia Fi- 
dentia, a mean little town of the Stato Pallavicino, 


* 


from Parma to Placentia, almoſt mid-way; ten 


miles north-weſt of the former, and ſubject to 
Auſtria. Lat. 44, 50, N. Long. 10, 31, E. | 


BORGO di Seſia, a ſmall town in the Val di Seſia, N 


Upper Italy; ſubject to the king of Sardinia. 


 BORGO di St. Georgio, a ſuburb of. Mantua, ; 


towards the N. E. See ManTvUuaA. 


BORGO FRANCO, a ſmall place of the mar- 


quiſate of Ivrea, a ſubdiviſion of Piemont, in Up- 


per Italy. A 


BORGO FORTE, a borough on the Po, be- 


longing to the duchy of Mantua, in the upper di- 
viſion of Italy, near the confluence of the Po with 


the Menzo, eight miles ſouth of Mantua city, in 


lat. 44, 50, N. Long. 11, 2, E. 
BORGO di Val di Taro, a ſmall place, and the 


only one, in the valley of Taro, a ſubdiviſion of the 


duchy of Parma, in Upper Italy. 
the river Taro, at the foot of = 
tans, in the road to Sarſana, twenty miles S. W. 


It is ſituated on 
Appenine moun- 


2 


of Parma city, and to Auſtria, in lat. 44. 


15, N. Lon 10, 6, 
BORGOMANERO, a ſmall place 


g to 


the territory of Novareſe : ſubje& to the Fine of 


inia. | 
BORJA, (City of) anciently Balfio, a genteel 
ace belonging to Aragon, in Spain, cloſe $y.abe 

Mount Cayo, at the foot of a hill, the 
Re | 


by 
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neighbourhood abounding particularly with grain, 
oil, wine; hemp, flax, and all forts ot vegetables; 
and is well watered. Its walls are adorned with 
towers, and has a fortreſs. The inhabitants amount 
to about 800 families, having three pariſl os, one 
of the churches being collegiate, four monaſteries, 
a nunnery, an hoſpital, and ſeveral chapels. * It 
lies 35 miles north-north-weſt of Saragoſla; in lat. 
41, 48, N. long. 2, 10,/W. | 

BORIA, a imall town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Aragon. W. Long. 2, 2. N. Lat. 41, 


50. 
BORIGUEN, one of the Caribbee iſlands in N. 
America, near that of Porto Rico. The Engliſh 


. formerly-had a ſettlement there, but were driven 


away by the Spaniards. It is at preſent without 
inhabitants, though agreeable and fertile; the air 
being wholeſome, and the water good. There ate 
a _ number of land-crabs, whence ſome have 
= ed it Crab-ifland. W. Long. 64, 35. N. Lat. 
18, o. 1 
BORISOGLIEBSK, a middling town in the 
diſtrict of Tambow, belonging to the government 
of Woroneſch and Aſoph, in the Aſiatic part of 


Ruflia. It ſtands on the river Choper. - 


BORISOW, a town belonging to the circle of 
Moſcow, and — of the latter name, in 
Euro Ruſſia. | - 
Of the ſame name is a ſmall place belonging to 
the territory and palatinate of Minſki, in Lithua- 
nian Rufha. It lies on the river Berezina, is built 
of wood, but moſtly ruined by the Ruſſians; with 
a regularly fortified caſtle, round which are deep 
ditches, a double palliſade, and defended alſo by 
a moraſs. ES 

.BORISTHENES, the Latin name of the great 
_—_ — 7 5 er A N | | 

a ſmall city belonging to t 
earldom of Zutphen, in Guel 48 2 of i 
Seven United Provinces. It is ſituated on the lit- 
tle river Berkel, whence it has its name. Since 
the conteſt between the biſhop of Munſter and the 
States General, about this place, during which the 
former took it twice, but reſtoring it.in 1674, the 


latter have fortified it, and keep a ſtrong garriſon 


there, it being a key into their country. It is ſitu- 
ated on the confines of the biſhopric of Muniter, 
five miles north-weſt of Grol, and 11 eaſt of Zut- 
hen. | 
BORKEN, an old town in the biſhopric of 
Munſter, with a collegiate foundation, two cloiſ- 
ters, and a commandery, and ever ſince 1364, 
a cloth manufacture. De | 
BORLISE, a ſmall place belonging to the go- 
vernment of Metz, in- France. | 
BORMIO, a county depending on the republic 
of the Griſons, in Swiſſerland. It is bounded on 


the ſouth by the eſtate of Venice, on the eaſt 5 


. BO 
the territory of the houſe of Auſtria, and on the 
fouth and weſt by Caddea. It is 15 miles over both 


ways; and is divided into five communities, viz. - 


the town of Bormio, the valley of Forbia, the In- 
terios valley, 
Luvino. 3 is the only town in this diftriCt ; 
and has a governor, called a podeſta, ſent by the 
Griſons to preſide in civil and criminal affairs. It 
is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Addo and 
Iſalacua; in E. long. 10. 10. N. lat. 46, 45. 
Of the ſame name is a town, by the Germans 
called Worms. It is a populous place, and gover- 
ned by a podeſta, ſent hither by the Griſons. It 
| is defended by a good caſtle. a 
| BORMOLA, or BuxMvuLa, an open town be- 
: Jonging to the iſland of Malta, in the Mediterranean. 
It conſiſts of between 6 and 700 houſes. It lies 
© behind Senglea, and on the other fide is incloſed by 
Citta Nuova Cottonera. i 
BORNA, a ſmall town of Geſtricia, in Nord- 
land, a province of Sweden Proper, about 40 miles 
north of Gefle or Gevahi. 
© BORNE, or Bovuxnxt, a ſmall borough of Lin- 
colnſhire about 30 miles ſouth of the city of Lin- 


6, and October 29. f | 

: BORNEO, one of the Indian or Sunda iſlands, 

in Aſia. It is of a circular form, and is thought 

to be the largeft iſland in the worl , next to New 
©. Holland; being 2500 miles in circumference. It 

is ſeated under th equator, that line cutting it al- 


"and the fineſt diamonds of the Indies are found in 
its rivers, being probably waſhed down, from the 


and tin, and loadſtones. Birds nefls are to be had 

in this iſland which are eatable, and reckoned a 
great delicacy. The beaſts are oxen, buffaloes, deer, 

goats, elephants, tigers, and monkies. This ifland 
In their monfoon from April to September; the 

wind is weſterly; and they have continual heav 
rains, attended with violent ſtorms of thunder and 
lightning. . | e 
Ibhe rainy 
the year; and, as during that time all the flat coun- 
try near the coaſt is ovei flomyed, the air is rendered 
very unhealthy, and the inhabitants are forced to 
build their houſes on floats, which they make faſt 
to trees. I de houſes have but one floor, with par- 


and north-eaſt fades of the iſland are almoſt defart, 
and the eaſt is but little known. _ The inland parts 


31 W \ 


the Lower valley, and the valley of 3 


coln, Annual fairs are held here on March 7, May 8 


moſt through the middle. It abounds with gold; 


hills by its torrents. Here are alſo mines of iron 


fine rivers, eſpecially towards the weſt and ſouth, 


ſeaſon continues for eight months of ( 


- titions made with cane; and the roofs are coveted :: 
with palmetto leaves, the eaves of which reach) 
. within four or five feet of the bottom. The weſt \ 
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are very mountainous; and the ſouth-eaſt," for | 
many leagues together, is a ſtinking moraſs, which 6 ſultan of Caytongee, whoſe capital is 100 mites bo 
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being overflowed in the wet ſeaſon, is v 
healthy. = fam dr 

The Portugueſe, who firſt diſcovered By 

had arrived in the Indies above 30 years beforet 
knew any thing of it more than the name and 15 
ſituation, by reaſon of their frequently paſſing by 
its coaſts, At laſt one captain Edward Corril hal 
orders to examine it more narrowly ; and being 
once es with the worth of the country, 
they made frequent voyages thither. They found 
the coafts inhabited by Malayan Moors, who had 
certainly eſtabliſhed themſelves there by conqueſt; 
but the original inhabitants till remain in the 
mountains, and are ſtiled Beajus, which in the 
Malayan language ſignifies a wild man. The 
moſt authentic account of theſe people is the fol. 
lowing, which was extracted from the papers of 
father Antonio Ventimiglia, an Italian miftonary, 


He was fent to Borneo from Macao, on board 1 al 
Portugueſe ſhip; converted great numbers to Chri- tl 
ſtianity ; and died on the iſland gbout the year to 
1691. The Beajus have no kings, but man N 
little chiefs. Some are ſubject to the Moor, br 
| kings, and pay them tribute; but ſuch as live fir ac 
up the country, are altogether independent, and by 
live according to their own cuſtoms. They am mi 
generally very ſuperſtitious, and much addicted to Tl 
augury. They do not adore idols; but their facri- oft 
fices of ſweet wood and perfumes are offered to one los 
God, who, they believe, rewards the juſt in her to 
ven, and puniſhes the wicked in hell. They marry the 
but one wife; and look upon any breach of conju- 33 
gal faith, either in the man or woman, as a cap- go\ 
tal offence. The Beajus are naturally honeſt and tar) 
induſtrious, and have a brotlierly affection for one to 
another. They have a notion of property, which tow 
yet does not render them covetous. They ſon hide 
and cult vate their land; but, in the time of harvel, ſhip 
each reaps as much as will ſerve his family, an pref 
the reſt belongs to the tripe in common; by which fron 
means they prevent neceflity or diſputes. Witi that 
the Moors on the coaſts the Portugueſe for ſome a C0 
time carried on a conſiderable” trade, and at their obſe 
requeſt ſettled a factory there; which, howere, 18 
was afterwards ſurpriſed and plundered 7 the oe 
Moors, who put moſt of the people to the {word. r 
The moſt conſiderable river in Borneo is called oid: 
Banjar, at the mouth of which our Eaſt-Ind« . 
company have a factory. h 61 
BORNEO, a town of the iſland of the ſame art 
name laſt- mentioned. It ſtands among fenns, heat he 
a great ſalt-water lake at the north-weſt corner d i = 
the iſland. On its eaſt ſide is a deep, ſafe, and ca- hi 1 
pacious harbour, at the mouth of a great rel. 3 


but it is not a place of conſiderable trade, the greats 


reſort being to the ſouth-eaſt part, ſubject to the 


* 
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iver of Banjar. Though upon the Engliſh 

3 to build forts on the Banjar coaſt, they 

wereeither murdered or expelled, but they have ſince 

been permitted to return and trade here. It lies in 
lt. 4, 30, N. Long. 111, 30, E. ; 

BORNHEM, a village in the territory of Aloft, 
belonging to Flanders, in the Auſtrian Low Coun- 
tries. It gives title of count to the houſe of Ce- 
oma. It is ſituated between Dendermonde and 
Rouelmonde. Here is a Benedictine priory, and 
convent of Engliſh Dominicans, founded in 1670, 
by father Thomas Howard, duke of Nortolk, at- 


terwards made a cardinal. 


BORNHOLM, an iſland included in the dioceſe | 


of Seeland, in Denmark. It lies in the Baltic, 
about ſixteen miles from the outermoſt point of 
the ile of Seeland, and fix from Y ſtad, belonging 
to Schonen in Sweden. It extends itſelf from N. 
N. E. to S. S. E. is ſeven miles long, and four 
broad. It is ſurrounded by ſharp and high rocks, 
acceſſible only on the north de, which is defended 
by good batteries : its inhabitants are ready-witted, 


mild, polite, © induſtrious, and good mechanics, 


Their youth are fond of travelling, and to be found 
often in foreign ſervice. Nor does their country 
loſe by their excurſions; for they 8 return 
to enrich the arts and ſciences cultivated amon 
themſelves, with ſuch experience and_knowledge 
as they have acquired during their abſence. The 
government is compounded of the civil and mili- 
tary powers, and their eccleſiaſtics are ſubſervient 
to the biſhop of Copenhagen. Among many 
towns upon this iſland, Roohne is the moſt con- 
ſiderable, which has two ports, wherein the largeſt 
ſhips of war had formerly ſufficient water; yet at 
preſent they aging can admit the ſmalleſt barks ; 
from whence one 

that the north ſeas have, in ſome ages, undergone 
a conſiderable duninution. 
obſervable with regard to the little port of another 
town here, called Suanike. Noxoes indeed enjoys 
the advantage of a good road, and is whimſically 
litvated among rocks. The judge of Bornholm 
holds the ſeſſions, and the clergy their aſſembly, 
at Aakirha, a town nearly in the center of the iſland. 
We know not when this ifland was firſt peopled ; 
but the inhabitants embraced Chriſtianity, anno 
1060. In the following ety, Sweno, king of 
Denmark, having a quarrel with Eſchilus, biſhop 
of Lunden, cauſed him to be hung up to the roof of 
his cathedral church in a large baſket ; and here he 
remained ſome time. The prelate threatened to be 
leverely revenged of his ſovereign for this indignity, 


and was appealed with a grant of three quarters of 


this iſland, which was ratified and confirmed by 
Waldemar the Firſt, It was afterwards reſumed by 
the crown, on the biſhop's miſbeliaving; who, 
however, retired to a ſtrong forteſs upon the iſland, 

Vor. I. — No. 25. | 18 
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as ſome right to conjectures 


The ſame thing is 
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where he braved the royal vengeance he had rouzed. 
It would be tedious to recount the troubles this 
rant occaſioned : let it ſuffice, that we ſay the 
ing abſolutely revoked it, annexed Bornholm once 
more entirely to his crown, then in a pious fit gave 
it up, and afterwards ſeized upon it again. After 
various revolutions, Bornholm fell into the hands 
of the people of Lubeck, who behaved in it with the 
moſt ſavage cruelty : it then belonged to the chapter 
of Lunden, and, in 1572, was once more reunited 
to the crown of Denmark. Having been long the 
ſport of the ambition of thgir neighbours, the firſt 
object ſacrificed to kindled animoſity, the inhabi- 
tants at length began to loſe ſight of their misfor- 
fortunes, and enjoy all the ſweets of peace; when, 
in the 16th century, they were three times viſited 
by a moſt violent peſtilential diſorder, which ſwept 
them off in heaps. This was ſucceeded by a re- 
markable earthquake; and the weather was fo 
ſever in the year 1635, that the ſea was frozen fo 
as admit of travelling upon the ice ſeven miles 
round. The Swedes being at war with Denmark, 
made a deſcent here, and were ſeveral times vigo- 
rouſly repulſed by the inhabitants; who being at 
length obliged to ſubmit, were treated with great 
inhumanity, and ſo exce ſſively taxed, that they 
eee revolted, made one bold effort? to 
ſhake off their chains, and free themſelves from 
the yoke of tyranny. In 1658, they threw them 


- ſelves. under the protection of the Danes, with 


whom they have ever ſince been incorporated. 
Thus did they confirm the axiom, © that deſpair may 
prove as fatal as the moſt formidable arms to ex- 
ceſſive cruelty and ambition.” The inhabitants 
drive a great trade in horſes, and other beaſts ; but 
their principal ſource of wealth is, firſt, having 
vaſt plenty of herring and cod, but above all of 
ſalmon ; the number of which is however diminiſh- 
ed by the ſea-dogs, who devour only the bodies of 
the fiſh, leaving their heads, and infeſt the parti- 
cular places where the fiſhermen fix their lines. 
The foil of Bornholm is fruitful; but, ſcurvies, 
epilepſies, fevers, &c. abound here, for the air is 
not the beſt, The number of inhabitants ſeem 
happily proportioned to its extent and fertility, 
The eldeſt daughter inherits here in default of 
male iſſue, and ſhe is obliged to portion off the 
younger children. In a marſhy part of this iſland 
are found variety of large trees, heaped upon one 
another to, the height of three or four fathoms/ 
and great oaks, with their tops larger than their 


roots, which are uſed in joiners work: they alſo 


dig up pieces of fir, of a fine blue colour, out 
of which they make curious utenſils for the kitchen. 
As no firs grow on the iſland, would it not be cu- 
rious to enquire how thefe came hither that are 
found under foot? Here are ſome Runick mo- 
numents ſcarcely worth being noticed* At Peers 
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ſong there is a marble quarry, wherein are often 
picked up round flints, containing real diamonds, 
as good and as valuable, as any that are brought 
from India. The late qy&n, Louiſa of Denmark, 
had one-of them of a m tiful water. Their 
animals differ in nothing from thoſe found in other 
northera countries; and they have not much 
game. They are troubled with a dangerous rep- 
tile, called the fteel-ſerpent, becauſe its Kin ſhines 


4a» 


like poliſhed ſteel, or indeed rather like cryſtal. It 
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moves very quick, and being cut in pieces, every ; 
| A 


piece ſpontaneouſly eſcapes with great celerity. 
kind of e-bird, called raager, appears upon 
the coaſt about the end of February; where having 


| hovered for about a month, it ventures to advance 


farther in-land, and build its neſt among the trees, 
where it multiplies exceedingly : its colour is deep 
black, and it ayoids carrion, The fleſh is ſome- 
thing like pigeon, but not ſo delicate : the inhabi- 
tants eat of it with great ſeeming ſatisfaction. As 
theſe birds did much damage to the | harveſt, 
by deſtroying the ripe corn, every peaſant was 
obliged yearly to preſent the government with a 
certain number of their heads; but this injunc- 
tion diminiſhing their number conſiderably, it was 
remitted, and the breed encouraged, it being found, 
that the ſerpents and reptiles were infinitely more 
miſchievous to the huſhandman ; for though birds, 
reptiles, and inſects, fatten upon the common 
paſture, they prefer the corn as ſoon as it 1 5 
to ripen, and even are ſo. bold as to follow 
the xeaper's ſteps. Chriſtian-Oe is an iſland 
about two leagues diſtant from Bornholm : it 
is well defended on the eaſt by five inacceſ- 
fible rocks. Here is a good harbour, capable of 


containing 3o veſſels, and of protecting them 


either from the weather, or the attacks of an ene- 
my. The Daniſh fleet often experience its con- 
yeniency, the whole being commanded by a good 
fortreſs, erected by Chriſtian V. king of Denmark. 
E. long. 14, 56. N. lat. 55, 15. 725 
47 BOKNGU, a kingdom or province of Zaara in 
Africa, extending; from 12 to 22 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and from 17 to 21 degrees of north 
latitude. _ The northern part is poor, and like the 
reſt of the provinces of Zaara : but all the. reſt is 


well watered, by ſprings and rivers that tumble 


dawn with a dreadful noiſe from the mountains; 
rendering the country. prolific in corn, graſs, and 

fruits, and giving it a pleaſing aſpect. The eaſtern 
and weſtern frontiers are divided into mountains 
and valleys, the latter being all covered with flocks 


of cattle, fields of rice and millet, and many of the 
mountains with wood, fruit-trees, and cotton, 


On the. north-weſt ſtands the mountain of Tarton, 

having plenty of good iron mines; and on the ſouth 

Hows the river Niger, which, it is ſaid, after running 

a a great many leagues under a long chain of moun- 
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word property, or any idea equivalent to it, being 


reſidence of that people. In theſe parts, the m- 


little is known. 


RioGabon, of South Guinea) from the mouth of the 


- tains. 
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tains, rears up its head again, and mingles its ſtream 
with the waters of the 1 Bornou in its courſe 
from whence it waſhes the walls of the Capita] of 
this kingdom. The compilers of the Univer 
Hiſtory, however, are of opinion, that in the; 
mountains the river Niger hath its ſource, becauſe 
no river hath been traced to the eaſtward, excent 
the Nile, which runs in a different courſ- 7. 
north to ſouth, and the White river, on the weſle;n 
frontiers of Abyflinia, which is a branch of the 
Nile. The 2 and weſtern parts of Bor- 
nou are inhabited by a people of a roving diſpof. 
tion, who live in tents, and have their women 
children, and every thing elſe, in common de 


utterly unknown among them. They have nei- 
ther religion, laws, government, nor any depree 
of ſubordination ; * hence they have "thy a 
poſed by Cluverivs to be the lineal deſcendents of 
the ancient Garamantes; and this to have been the 


tives are almoſt to a man ſhepherds and huſband. 
men. In ſummer they go naked, except a ſhort 
apron before; but in winter they are warmly 
clothed with the ſofteſt - ſheep-ſkins, of which 
they alfo form their bed- clothes; and indeed this 
is ſcarce a ſufficient defence againft the inclemency 
of the weather at certain ſeaſons of the year, when 
a cold piercing wind blows from the northen 
mountains, that chills the blood in proportion as 
the pores of the body have been opened by the 
ſcorching heats of ſummer. Baudrand and Draper 
afhrm that the natives are ſcarce ſuperior in their 
underſtanding to brutes; not even having any 
names whereby te diſtinguiſh each other, except 
what they take from ſome perſonal defect or fin- 
pour ; ſuch as lean, fat, ſquinting, huip-backed, 

c. In the towns, however, it is acknowledged 
that they are ſomething more civilized and po- 
lite, being many of them merchants ; but of theſe 
towns, or indeed of the kingdom in general, very 


BOROA. The coaſt (between Swaleba point to 


river Camerones runs ſouth by eaſt to Rio de Boroa, 
or Borro, about 10 leagues, in which ſpace tle 
Borba cuts it through, falling into the gulph much 
nearer to Camerones than to Borba. ; 
BORNOS, a ſmall town of Andaluſia, in Spain. 
It lies in à pleaſant plain, abounding with gran, 
fruit,, and oil, being incloſed bydhigh, barren moun- 
BOROMEAN ISLANDS, in the Lago Mag- 
gore, or Great Lake, and duchy of Milan, in Up- 
per Italy. Of theſe there are a great many ſmal 
ones, moſtly belonging to the. Boromeo family. 
BORONDON, (st.) an iſland in the Atlantic 


ocean, mentioned by ſome writers, [| rae 
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Linſchotten, in their deſcriptions of the Canary 
iſlands, as — ſupernatural, It is faid to he | 
out 100 leagues diſtant from Ferro, probably welt, Z 
rough no writer has pretended to lay down its : 
exact ſituation. Here it is affirmed ſeveral ſhips have 3 
touched by accident, and all agree in their relations \ 
of the ſtate of the inhabitants and the iſland. They 9 
afirm, that it is perpetually clothed with a great ( 
variety of wood, chiefly fruit-trees; that the vallies ( 
are in a perpetual ſtate of verdure; and continually ( 
decked with flowers, graſs, and plants, the ſponta- # 
neous productions of the earth; or with corn and 3 
pulle, cultivated with 3 care by the inhabitants; 3 
that the ſoil is fo prolific as to raiſe large quantities 
of corn for exportation; and that the ſhips that call 
here hever fail of meeting with refreſhments of every 
_ It is ſaid to be peopled by Chriſtians, who 
* language of their own, apparently combined 
a variety of modern languages; for, ſay they, 
whoever underſtands the European tongues may 
make ſhift to hold converfation with this people. 
[t is remarkable, that no ſhips expreſsly ſent upon 
this diſcovery, were ever fortunate enough to fall in 
with the iſland of St. Borondon, though the Spa- 
niards have ſeveral times attempted it from the Ga. 
naries, Hence it has been called the marvellous 
iſland; and hence indeed we may conclude, either 
that it exiſts wholly in imagination, or at leaft 
that it is ſurrounded with ſuch currents as inſen- 
ſibly carry ſhips out of their courſe, and prevent 
their meeting wath it. Some writers affirm that 
it actually diſappears upon certain occaſions, and 
ſhifts its poſition 3 while others, with more appear- 
ance of truth, alledge, that it is frequently overcaſt 
with thick and impenetrable clouds, which occaſions 
the diſappointment of all the adventurers who have 
gone in ſearch of it. 

BORRISTOWN. See BoROUGHSTUNESsS, 
BOROS-JENO, a fortreſs which was forigerl 
built againſt the Turks, in the county of Zahn ; 
and Circle on the farther ſide of the Theiſs, in Up- 
per Hungary; but it is at preſent an open town, and 

well known for its excellent wine. | 
ZBOROSTYAN, a caſtle on a high mountain, 
at the foot of which is a town on the river Pinka, 
belanging to the county of Eiſenburg, in the Circle 
on the further fide of the Danube, in Lower Hun- 


gary. 

BOROSTYANKO, a caftle on the further ſide 
of the diſtrict, beginning at the Carpathian moun- 
tains in the county of Preſburg, and Hither Circle 
of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands on a 
ſteep rock of the aforeſaid mountains. as 

BOROUGHBRIDGE, or, as it is commonly 
Monounced by the country-people, Box owBR1GG, 


„e. the Borough at the Bridge, a town, governed 
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by a bailiff, in the center of Yorkſhire, and on the 
{irts of the north and weſt riding. It ſends two- 
members to parliament, and ſeems to have riſen out 
of Aldborough, i. e. the Old-borough, adjacent. See 
ALDBOROUGH. | 
On the left hand, on going through it, are three 
large pyramidical ſtones in the fields, which are 
vulgarly called the devil's arrows. This town 
ſtands on the Eure, over which is a bridge of four 
or five arches, each 40 feet wide, the ends being con- 
tinued with high cauſeways of ſtone. At this 
bridge king Edward II. defeated his barons in 1322, 
ard afterwards enſued the execution of the earl of 
Lancaſter, &c. at Pontrefact. Its weekly market 
is on Saturday; and its annual fairs on April 27 for 
horned cattle, June 22 holds a week; alſo on Octo- 
ber 23. It lies about three miles from Rippon, 15 
N. W. of York, and 170 N. of London. 
BOROUGH-HILL, a place near Aldborough, 
in Yorkſhire, where a teſſelated pavement and ſeve- 
ral other Roman antiquities have been diſcovered ; 
and a temple is * to have ſtood here. 
BOROUGHSTOWNNESS, a town of Weſt 
Lothian, or Linlithgow in the Southern Diviton , 
of Scotland. It is a long ſtraggling town of one 
ſtreet, extending along the iſhore of the frith of 
Forth, and next to Leith, carries on the greateſt 
trade to Holland and France of any place in the 
kingdom. For repairing its harbour, an act of par- 
liament paſſed. It lies weſt of Blackneſs caſtle. 
 BOROWICZ, a town belonging to the palati- 
nate of Kiow, a ſubdiviſion of Little Poland. It 
lies on the river Neiper, where, in the year 1638, 
the Coſſacks were ſurrounded by the Poles, and 
obliged to deliver up their general, Paolucco, wiin 
four of their ſuperior officers. | | 
BORRESYSSEL, anciently Wingulmark, a diſ- 
trict belonging to the dioceſe of Chriſtiana, in Nor- 
way; it has its name from the ſeat or caſtle of Borre, 
which was entirely ſwallowed up in the year 1703, 
after the waters of the cataract of Sarpen had under- 
mined it, ſo that at preſent here is nothing but a 
dzep hole, full of ſand and rubbiſh. This province 
has good arable land, in which oats grow beſt, and 
in the greateſt quantity, the ground lying low 
wet. hea the ſea coaſt near Follo, as inhabi- 
tants draw a good maintenance from timber, which 
is carried to the lading places, where it pays 
duty ; alſo at Krogſtadt, Drobach, Holen, Zoen, 
Huidſteen, and other parts. Its freſh waters are 
Manſoeftord, Rodenas, Temefiord, and Storeely, 
which afterwards fall into the Sarpen, forming. one 
of the largeſt water-falls in the country. b 
The whole province is in general divided into 
Upper and Lower Borreſyſſel; which again conſiſts 
of ſeveral bailtwics; 1. Racheſtad, Heggen, and 
y roland, 


dle, and lower probſtey of Borreſyſſel. 
belong 18 churches, to the ſecond 13, and to the 
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© FrolaMd; 2. Ide and Marcher; 3. Mooſs, Ouſoe, 


Thune, and Wemble; and 4. Follo. With regard 
to its eccleſiaſtical government, the whole contains 


three probſteys or priories, namely, the upper, mid- 
o the firſt 


third 25. In Upper Borreſyfſel are no remarkable 
aces; but in the Lower are ſeveral. 

BORSALDO, - a kingdom of New Guinea, reaches 
from that of Juala to the _ of the river Gambia, 
along the coaſt, and far eaſt up the inland, being 
och larger than thoſe of Juala or Ale. Some take 
Borſalo as well as Juala to be part of the people 
called Barbecins, mentioned by Marmol. 

BORSCH, aruinous little town belonging to the 
chapter of Straſburg, in Lower Alſace, and go- 
vernment of the latter name, now ſubject to 
France. 6 8 
- BORSOD, a borough, formerly fortified in the 
ancient taſte; but after its fortifications were demo- 
Hſhed, it became an open ſmall town, giving name 
to its county, which lies in the Hither Circle of the 
Theiſs, and belongs to Upper Hungary. 


' BORSPACH, a ſmall place belonging to the 


Jordſhip of Lutzelſtein, in the government of Al- 
face, now ſubject to France. 


BOR TH, a place in Carnarvonſhire, in North 


Wales, where two annual fairs are kept, on Auguſt 
26, and October 24, for cattle. f 
BORVE, a medicinal ſpring in the Harries, one 


of the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, good againſt the 


cCholic and gravel. i 
BORWE, one of the two places of greateſt note 


in Strathnavern, the moſt N. W. part of the main 
land of Scotland. | | 
BORYGLIA, a town of Caria, a province of 
Aſia Minor, anciently famous for a temple of Diana, 
ſome noble remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. It 
ſtood near the fea coaſt, at the entrance of the Doric 
gulph or Jaſic bay, about 35 miles S. W. of Mile- 
tum, and 40 S. of Heraclea. | 
BORZELAND, or WurTzELAND, fo called 
from an herb which it bears in its arms. It is one 
of the diſtrifts of that denominated the Royal Ter- 


ritory of the Saxons, a ſubdiviſion of Tranſylvania, 


in the kingdom of Hungary. It lies eaſt- of the 


Moldavian confines. | 
BOSA, anciently Bos, a ſmall epiſcopal city of 


Cape Lugatori or Saffari, "comprehending the Nor- 
thern Diviſion of the iſland of Sardinia, in Upper 
Italy. It is ſituated on the weſt coaſt, with a har- 
bour defended by fort Saravalle, near the mouth of 
a ſmall river of the ſame name. The fee is under 


that of Saſſari, and the place is but thinly peopled. © 


It lies 32 miles north of Oraſtagni. Lat. 40, 15 N. 


Long. 8, 30, E. 


 BOSCASTLE, a large village of Cornwall. Here 
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place are 19 ſtones ſet up in a circle, each about 1 


BOSO, an abbey in the territory of Aleſin 
Upper Italy, now belonging to the duke of Savoy, 


kingdom of Pruſſia. 


have a ſuhterraneous communication with the 


by the Orino; on the fouth by the mountains oi 
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two annual fairs are held, on Auguſt "#4 
vember 22. uguit 5, and No- 


BOSCAWEN, anciently B1scaw-Woaxs, , 
pariſh near the Land's-end, in Cornwall. At thi 


feet aſunder, and ſuppoſed to be a ſepulchral mony. 


ment of the Britons. 
drino, formerly part of the duchy of Milan, m 


BOSC „or Bosch, a town of Italy, in the 
Milaneſe, ſeated on the river Orbe, five miles eat 
of Aleſſandria, and north-eaſt of Aqui. Long. 9 
44. E. Lat. 44, 53, N. | | 

 BOSCOBEL-HOUSE, a ſeat of the Pendrils, in 
the eaſt part of Shropſhire, next to Staffordſhire, 
famous for giving ſhelter to king Charles Il. after 
his defeat at Worceſter, having been hid in a little 
cavity in the garret. About a gun ſhot from it i; 
the royal oak, into, which the king and colone 
Carlos climbed by the hen-rooſt ladder, and 6 
eſcaped from a party of horſe ſent to ſearch the 
houſe, and who rode juſt by the oak whillt they 
were there, | 

BOSEN, a large village in the capital bailiwic of 
Rheim, belonging to the circle of Seheſt, in the 
It is ſituated on the lake of 
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Sallen. 

BOSHARTSTON-MEER, a pool or lake cn 
the coaſt of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales, nea 
Stackpool-Boſher, which cauld never be fathomel. 
It foams before a ſtorm; and the noiſe of its agi 
tion is heard a great way off, and is ſuppoſed to 


ſea. 
 BOSNA, a navigable river of Turkiſh Illyriun, 
in Europe. 

OSN A-SARA IA, or ſimply Sa RAT A, a fron 
tier town in the Sangiacate of Sarali, a ſubdiviſion 
of Boſnia, belonging to Turkiſh Illyrium, i 
Europe. It is a famous trading town on the river 
Boſna, which was burnt by the Hungarians in 
1697. It lies 120 miles S. W. of Belgrade. Lat. 
44, 10, N. Long. 19, f. E. | 

BOSNIA, allo Rama, both from rivers of the 
ſame name, the river Boſna running through pan 
of it, and falling into the Save; if it has not the for 
mer denomination from its ancient inhabitants the 

Boſſeni. It is a province of Turkiſh Illyrium, * 
Europe. Com the north it is divided from 
Sclavonia by the river Save; on the eaſt from Servia 


Dalmatia; and on the weſt from Croatia by | 
river Verbas. It is upwards of 200 Engliſh mile 
in length, and 75 in breadth. This was ancient) 
that part of Panonia, called Inferior, or Secun 
Conſularis. In time it became part of B 
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and for · near two centuries had Kings of its own, 
till 65, when Mahoment II. having taken Stephen 
V. the ſaſt ſovereign, had him flead alive, and made 
Boſnia the, government bf a Beglerberg, who has 
three ſangiacs under him ; namely, Banialuck, Or- 
back. and Sarati. The air here is ſharp, but the 
ſoil yields ſome corn; and in it are ſome gold and 
flyer mines. It is otherwiſe ſabdivided into Upper 
Boſnia, towards the ſouth or duchy of St. Saba, 
or Herfegovina, confining on Dalmatia; and Lower 
Boſnia, or Boſnia Proper, on the Save, It is a fron- 
tier country of Chriſtendom; that part eaſt of the 
Unna, belonging-to the Turks, and the other weſt 
of that river, to the houſe of Auſtria, | 

BOSPHORUS THRACICUS, the Latin name 
of the Helleſpont Gallipoli, or Dardanelles; a nar- 
row ſtrait dividing Europe from Aſia, ſo called be- 
cauſe oxen could ſwim over it; and from the reſem- 
blance between it and the ſtraits of Kaſſa, theſe laſt 
were anciently called the Cimmerian, and the for- 
mer the Thracian Boſphorus. This ſtrait, which 
is the communication between the Black Sea and 
that of Marmora, is about 20 miles in length, and 
1 mile and a quarter in breadth where it is narroweſt, 
The Turks — built two caſtles over againſt each 
other to defend the paſſage. The country about it 
is very pleaſant : on one fide ſtands Conſtantinople, 
and on the other Scutari, where the Grand Signior 
has x palace, and is looked upon as a ſuburb to 
Conſtantinople. The entrance of this ſtrait is 
dangerous, and ſometimes fatal to veſſels. : 

BOSRA, or BussEK1TH, an ancient city of 
Arabia Petrza, in Aſia. It was fituated on the 
midland, on the back of Paleſtine, on the other ſide 
Jorday, and about 150 miles from the lake or ſea 
of Galilee. © In the Chriſtian times it was a metro- 
politan ſee, and is now that of a Greek archbiſhop, 
and the ſeat of a beglerberg of this diſtrict. It is 
now much decayed. 

BOSSINEY, (Cornwall), 3 miles N. W. from 
Camelford, on the N. coaſt, near king Arthur's 
caltle, is 243 miles from London, commonly called 
Tintagel, as well as Trevena, is ſituated partly on 
an iſthmus, and partly on an iſland, which in 
ancient tunes was joined by a bridge to. the main 
land. Near it are the ſplendid ruins of a caſtle, 


fad to have been the birth-place of king Arthur, 


and the ſeats of the dukes of Cornwall, in the time 
of the Britons: The caſtle, manor, and borough 
was ſettled by Edward III. on his ſon, the Black 
Prince, when he created him duke of Cornwall, 
and his heirs, the princes of the blood, for ever; 
and fo it is become a parcel of that duchy; and as 
ſuch is held by the corporation, which is governed 
by a mayor. It firſt returned members to parlia- 
ment in the reign of Edward VI. It has fairs, Au- 
guſt 5, and November 22. 
o I.—Ne. 25. 
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282 feet high. 


ö 
BOSSUPT, a town of Brabant, a province of 
the Auſtrian Low Countries. It lies 8 miles S. of 
Louvain, ,in Lat. 50, 52,'N. Long. 4, 30, E. 
BOST, a very ſtrong town of Perſia, and capi- 
tal of the province of Zableſtan. E. Long. 64, 15. 


N. Lat. 31, 50. | 
BOST ON, Lincolnſhire, 120 miles from Lon- 


don, is an abbreviation of Botolph's town, from 


Borolph, a Saxon, who had a monaitery here, and 
is ſuppoſed to have been its founder. It is built on 


the river Witham, which is navigable from Lin- 


coln, and having paſſed under a high wooden bridge 
here, ſoon falls into the fea. About the latter end 
of the reign of Henry I. it was ſet on fire by a gang 
of rogues, who came to its fair in the diſguiſe of 
monks and prieſts; but ſoon recovered, and became 
a ſtaple for wool, by which it was much enriched, 
and the merchants of the Hans-towns came and 
fixed their guild here. It has long been a famous 
flouriſhing town, is pleaſant and well built, and has 
conſiderable merchants for foreign trade, beſides a 
good inland trade, and others of the inhabitants 
apply much to grazing. It has markets on Wed- 
neſday and Saturday, and beſides its fairs on the 4th 
of May, and July 11, has one on the 11th of De- 
cember that holds ꝙ days, for cattle and all mer- 
chandize; and is called a mart, which is an ancient 
name, only uſed for this town and Gainſborough - 
in Lincolnſhire; for Lynn-Regis in Norfolk, and 
for Beverley and Heydon in Yorkſhire, It is rec- 
koned the largeſt parochial church. withour croſs 
ailes, in the univerſe, being 300 feet long within 
the walls, and 100 feet wide. It is cieled with 
Engliſh oak, ſupported by tall flender pillars. Tt 
has 365 ſteps, 52 windows, and 12 pillars, anſwer- 
able to the days, weeks, and months of the year. 
Its tower, which was begun to be built in 130g, is 
It has a beautiful oEtagon lanthorn 
at the top, which is the guide of mariners as they 


enter the dangerous channe's of Lynn and Boſton 


deeps, as well as the wonder of travellers, who ſee 
it 40 miles round. 

Henry VIII. is ſaid to have firit incorporated this 
town, and queen Elizabeth gave'the corporation a 


court of admiralty over all the neighbouring ſea- 


coaſts. It is governed by a mayor, who is chief 
clerk of the market and admiral, a recorder, depu- 
ty- recorder, 12 aldermen, a town-clerk, 18 com- 


mon- council, a judge and marſhal of the admiralty, 


a coroner, 2 ſerjeants at mace, &c. It has a com- 


modious, well-frequented haven. It had formerly, 


beſides St. Botolph's —_— a priory; 4 frieries, 
and 3 colleges, whoſe lands Henry VIII. gave to 


the town, and it has now two charitv-{chools. 


Ide town is ſupplied with freſh witer by pipes, 
from a pond in the great common, called the Weſt- 


fen, where a water-houſe and mill were erected in 
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the reign of queen Anne, by act of parliament. All 
the neighbouring county is marſh- lands, which 


are very rich, and feed vaſt numbers of large theep - 


and oxen, 


BOSTON, lately a very noted and opulent. 


trading town, the metropolis of New-England, in 
North-America, in the county of Suffolk, till the 


town was proſcribed, and port removed by the 


Engliſh parliament, April 4, 1774, for refu ng a 
tax on tea, which they deſtroyed in 1774. Ihe 
king's forces in a great meaſure defaced the town, 
by pulling down ſeveral buildings to ſupply them- 
ſelves with firing during the late conteſts ; before 
which it was the largeſt and moſt. conſiderable city 
of all the Britiſh empire in America; and was built 
the latter end of the year 1630, by a part of a co- 
lony which removed hither from Charles-town, 
and ſtands upon a peninſula of ahout 4 miles in cir- 
cumference, within 44 miles of the bottom of Maſ- 
ſachuſets- bay. It was greatly damaged by an earth- 
yuake, on October 29, 1727. It is the moſt adyan- 
tageouſly ſituated for trade of any place in North- 
America; on the north ſide are a dozen ſmall iſlands, 


called the Brewſters, one of which is called Noddle's- 


iſland. The only ſafe way for entrance into the 
harbour is by a channel ſo narrow, as well as full 
of iſlands, that three ſhips can ſcarce paſs in a- breaſt; 
but there are proper 
fait way; and withyi the harbour there is room 
enough for 500 ſhi 
of water, where t 
of a regular and very ſtrong fortreſs, now in ruins. 
At the botfom | 
2000 feet in length, along which on the north fide 
extended.a row of warehouſes. The head of this 
pier joins the principal ftreet in the town, which is, 


like moſt of the 'others, ſpacious and well built. 


The town had a fine and ſtriking appearance at 
entering, as it lies at the very bottom of the bay, 
like an amphitheatre. It has a town-houſe, where 


the courts met, and the exchange kept, large, and 


of a tolerable taſte of architecture. Round the ex- 
change are a great number of bookſellers ſhops, 
which, till lately, found employment for 5 printing- 
preſſes. 
Ve There are 19 places of worſhip, three only of 
which are epiſcopal, and ſeven are for diſſenters, 
which are lofey and elegant, with towers and ſpires: 
and it contained about 6000 houſes, and at leaſt 
ooo inhabitants. That we may be enabled to 
orm ſome judgment of the wealth of this city, we 
muſt obſerve, that from Chriſtmas, 1747, to Chriſt- 
mas, 1748, 500 veſſels cleared out from this port 
only for a foreign trade, and 430 were entered in- 
wards; to ſay nothing of coaſting and fiſhing veſ- 
ſels, both of which were numerous to an uncom- 
mon degree, and not leſs than 1000. It received 
* a fire to the amount of 300,0001 March 
. 8 . 8 
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rks to guide them into the 


to lie at anchor in a good depth 
were covered by the cannon ' 


the bay is a very noble pier, near 


| \ apa of the refuſe ſort to the Weſt-Indies, for 


the Weſt-Indies, was as ſurprizing as the cheap 


ly — — themſelves with woollen and linen 
manu 


- colonies. 


_ 


20, 1760; and by a terrible ſtorm in Ay 

Indeed the trade 2 New-England was ene 
ſupplied a vaſt quantity of goods from within it. 
ſelf; but was yet greater, as the people in this 
country were in a manner the carriers for all the 
colonies in North-America and the Weſt.- Indies 
and even many parts of Europe. The home com- 
modities were principally maſts and yards, for which 
they contracted largely with the royal navy; allo 
pitch, tar, and turpentine ; ſtaves, lumber, and 
boards ; all forts of proviſions, beef, porf, butter 
and cheeſe, in vaſt quantities; horſes, and live 7 
tle; Indian corn and peaſe ; cider, apples, hemp 
and flax, Their peltry or fur trade was not ſo 
conſiderable, They had a noble cod fiſhery upen 
the coaſt, affording employment for a vaſt number 
of their people ; they were enabled by this branch 
to export annually above 30,000 quintals of choice 
cod-fiſh to Spain, Italy, the Britiſh iſlands, Great- 
Britain, the Mediterranean, &c. and about 20,009 


negroes. 
be great quantity of ſpirits which they diſtlle 
in Boſton from the molaſſes, received in return from 


rate they vended it at, which was under two {hil- 
lings a gallon, With this they ſupplied almoſt al 
the conſumption of our colonies in North-Ame- 
rica, the Indian trade there, the vaſt demands of 
their own and the Newfoundland. fiſhery, and in 
great meaſure thoſe of the African trade. But 
— were more famous for the quantity and cheay- 
neſs than excellency of their rum. They were 
almoſt the only one of our colonies which near- 


Etures. Their woollen cloths were ſtrong, 
cloſe, but coarſe and ſtubborn. As to their linens, 
that manufacture was brought from the north of 
Ireland by ſome preſbyterian artificers, driven thence 
by the ſeverity of their landlords, or rather the 
maſter workmen and employers ; and from an a+ 
. of religious ſentiments they choſe Nen. 
England for their retreat. As they brought with 
them a fund of riches in their {ill of the linen 
manufactures, they met with very great encou- 
ragement, and exerciſed their trade to the great - 
vantage of the colony. They made large qui 
tities; and of a very good kind; their prince 
ſettlement was in a town, which, in compliment 
to them, 1s called Londonderry. ; 

Hats were made in New-England, and which, 
in a clandeſtine way, found vent in all other 


There was a light- houſe erected on a rock for 
the ſhipping, but it was lately deſtroyed, a8 west 
the fortifications. On March 17, 1770 the king) 
troops quitted the town, which was immediate!) 
repoſſeſſed by the Provincials, who put it * 
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into a 
of its a dfoagions. The government was directed 


4 governor, a general-court, and aſſembly, to 
ich Thi city boi four members. The indepen- 
dent religion was the moſt numerous, and the pro- 
feffors ſaid to be 14,000; and out of 19 places of 
worſhip, fix were for this profeſſion. Lat. 42, 25. 
Long. 71, 10. | | 

BOS WORTH, an old  market-town of Lei- 
cefterſhire, on a hill, ſituated in a fruitful ſoil. 
About three miles off is Red-moor, a plain where 
the deciſive battle between Richard III. of the 


houſe of York, enry VII. of that of Lanca- 
caſter; was fought i the year 1486, in favour of 
the latter. Richard Vas flain, and in him the con- 


teſt between the white and red roſes terminated, 
which from its beginfting had coſt this nation above 
200,000 lives. © This is called Market-Boſworth, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another in Gartery hundred. 
Its weekly market is every Wedneſday: and its 
annual fairs are held on May 8 and July 10. This 
les eleven miles ſouth-weſt of Leiceſter-town, and 
1 7p of 3 Gs . 

„a village of Mell a province of Negro- 
land, in Africa © It lies — mouth of — ri- 
_ Geſves, where moſt of the traders buy rice, 

ich is in great plent re, and ver — 

BOTAO, a ſmall — ke diftrit o Coim- 
bra, belonging to the province of Beira, in Portu- 

It contains about 550 inhabitants. 

BOTEA, a pariſh of Angermanland, a ſubdivi- 
ſion of Nordland, in Sweden. 

BOTAMAR, or Bor MAR, a town of Luenen- 
durg- Zell, belonging to the elector of Hanover, in 
Germany. 3 

 BOTHNIA, (Eaſt) or Oſtro-Bothnia, a ſubdi- 
viſion of Finland, in Sweden; it lies high towards 
the north, and ſo. called, as fituated on the eaſt 
lide of the Bothnic gulph. To reckon, according 
to the road by land, it is above 723 Engliſh miles 


in length, and 280 in breadth ; others reckon the 


former only 462, and the latter but 84. . Nature 
bas divided it from the adjacent countries by 
mountains that extend themſelves along the eaſt- 
de. From theſe ariſe ſeveral rivers,. which partly 
into the White ſea, and partly into the Bothnic 

- and Finnic 12 The land is level for the moſt 
part, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, towards the 
lea-coaſt, and in ſome other places; but at the 


lame time full of moraſſes. Agriculture is followed 


to great advantage, for which reaſon this 
country can ſupply other places with corn: yet 


lometimes the cold does a little damage. The in- 


habitants frequently make uſe of the Swediſh land. 

4 it is called; yet ſtill vaſt tracks remain unoccu- 

pied. Here one meets with great numbers -of fo- 

= lakes, and rivers, abounding with fiſh; it 

Uſo a good ſalmon - fiſhery. In ſome. rivers 
IS | 
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ture of defence, by repairing a great part 


on the coaſt ſpeak Swediſh, 


. tants have I gp themſelves the. reputation of 


Th. 


- 


they fiſh likewiſe for pearls, among which there are 
ſome near as large as ſwallow eggs. Here are ſome 


iron works, with flatting mills. Towards the ſea 


The inhabitants 
the others Finlan- 
diſh. They trade in timber, boards, tar, and 
train oil; alſo cattle, ſalmon, butter, and other 
proviſions, Their principal maintenance they have 


fide lie large and ſpacious raggs. 
at 


from huſbandry, breeding of cattle, burning of 


lime, bricks, and tar (of which laſt article is made 
about 50,000 tons; and this quantity requires about 
3,200,000 fir trees) hunting and aſking ; as alſo 
the ſea-dog fiſhery, building of ſhips, and the pro- 
fits or lopping of the woods. In the pariſhes of 
Carleby and Cronoby they build ſhips. In the 
whole country is no more than 19 Finniſh and 9g 
Swediſh — * : 

The number of its, inhabitants is reckoned at 
80,000. Oftro-Bothnia maintains a whole 2 
of foot; but inſtead of ſoldiers ſome pariſhes furniſh 
ſhip carpenters for the royal navy at Carlſcroon. 
The clergy belong to the biſhopric of Abo. 

The country is divided into three fiets-or parts, 


- which together arg under one territorial governor, 


Theſe are Cajana, lying on the north; Uleaborg, 

which is divided into north and ſouth:diſtrifts, and 

Korſholm, alſo divided in like manner. 
BOTHNIA, (Weſt,) or WESsTRO-BOTHNIA, 


a ſubdiviſion of Nordland, in Sweden, fo called, as 


- 


lying on the weſt fide of the gulph of Bothnia. The - 


is reckoned to be in 


parts inhabited of this countr 
Angermanland to the 


length, from the confines 


and between 112 and 126 in breadth. Near the ſea 
ſhore are ſeveral pleaſant iſlands. The country 
abounds with woods, lakes, and rivers. The largeſt 
foreſts border on Lampmark. Its paſtures are fine; 


but on the high mountains is. moſtly: rein-deer - 


mols. 
The land is level, and its ſoil fruitful ; and * 
the ſeed be ſown late, yet it ripens between ſix, 


ſeven, and eight weeks, according as the land lies 


more or leſs to the north. Here the cold frequently 


church of Upper Tornea, about 400 Engliſh miles, 


cauſes conſiderable damage, particularly the hoar- - 


froſty nights, in the month of July. Here are 
ſeveral good copper and iron mines. The inkabi- 


ey get their, maintenance from 
good cattle, hunting and 
unger better than the people 


bravery. . 
culture, breeding of 


They can bear 
1 other countries; for they are aceuſtomed from 


their youth, even in fruitful s, to mix pure 


corn with the refuſe, and pine bark ground for the 


purpoſe: and for this reaſon ew. Fin their bread 


ſtampe-brot. trade in timber, deals, and oak 


boards, tar, ſalted and ſmoaked falmons, with other 
kinds of fiſh treated in the ſame manner, and pikes 


dried in the ſun; as alſo in feathers, bread, cummin, 


oy 


train 


* 
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train oil of ſea dogs, wild game, tallow, butter, and 
cheeſe; in like manner they trade in various peltry, 
as the ſkins of black, blue, and white foxes, ermines, 
bears, and wolves, with other rough hides, otter 
and beaver ſkins, caſtor, linen cloth, and rein- deer 
hides; all which are imported, not only into Sweden, 
but carried over the mountains and barren waſtes 
into Ruſſia and Norway. The country maintains 
a regiment of ſoldiers; it is divided. into four parts 
, or bailiwics, under one territorial governor}; to 


whom the Lampmarks are alſo ſubject. It has two 


half from Hamilton, on 


juridicał diſtricts, or courts of juſtice, and the clergy 


are under the biſhop of Hernoſund. a 

BOTH WELL, a village of Lanerkſhire, in the 
South Diviſion of Scotland, about two miles and a 
the other ſide of the river 
G 75 | | 

Over the Clyde is a bridge, noted for the defeat 
of a body of undiſciplined and unheaded Preſbyte- 
rians, by the duke of Monmouth, in the year 1679, 
commonly known by the name of Bothwell-brigg; 
many thouſand; of which were afterwards hanged, 
impriſoned, or tranſported to the plantations, by 
king Charles II. 1 - 


_ © BOTLEIGH, in Hampſhire. Here annual firs 
are kept on Shrove-Tueſday, Whitſun-Tueſday, 


Tueſday before St. Bartholemew, and Auguſt 24. 
BOT RVS, now Patron and Elpatron, an an- 
cient town of Phœnice, a province of Aſiatic 
Turky, on the Mediterranean, between Tripoli to 
the north, and Byblus to the ſouth. It lies near 
the head-land of Peniel, now called Capo Pagro. 


- Here, except the ruins of ſeveral churches and mo- 


naſteries, are now only a few cots of fiſhermen. - 
BOTSAND; BaaT$ENDAR, a trading place 
and fiſh-haven of Gulbringu- dĩſtrict, in the ſouth 

uarter of Iceland. | "0 
BOTSDALE, or BoTT1sDALE, a long mean 
built thoroughfare town of Suffolk, it has a gram- 


mar free-ſchool. ' Here is a market every Thurſday, 


and a fair on Holy Thorſday.” | 


BOTTSACK, a dangerous place on the eaſt | 


- ' fide of the iſle of Samſoe in Kullundborg bailiwic, 


and dioceſe of Seeland, in Denmark. ; 
BOTWAR, a town of Wurtemberg, and Circle 


of Suabia, in Germany. It lies 15 miles ſouth of 


Hailbron, and is ſubjea to the duke of Wirtemberg. 


Lat. 40, 2, N. Long. . 15. E. 


BOTZ A, a mountain town of the eaſtern diſ- 
trict, in the country of Liptau and Hither Circle 
of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. 
deep valley, and conſiſts of three parts; namely, 
Upper Botza, Lower Botza, or Joachimſthal, and 
Bobrow. The country round it is partly royal, 
and partly a noble demeſne. Its mineral waters are 
of great virtue, The gold mines here yield indeed 
fine metal, though it is but in an indifferent con- 


It lies in a 


by which the ditches may be filled: The French 


bailiwic of Amont, in the Franche-Comte, one cf 
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dition. The Urburarii, as they are called, who x 
at all the expence of the working it, and to u hom 
it belongs, pay the king, and the noblemen who: 
property it is, only a certain duty. 
BOTZENBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
—_ of Mecklenburgh. It had a caſtle, which 
was deſtroyed by the Danes in 1202. It+is ſeated 
on the Elbe, and the veſſels that paſs by are obligel 
to pay a conſiderable toll. E. long. 10, 48. J 
lat. $3 34. | 
BOVA, a ſmall epiſcopal city of the Further Ca- 
labria, and utmoſt verge of the kingdom of. Nayle 
and all Itlay. It has the title of a county, and 
- ſtands on the ſouthern coaſt, upon a hill, fur. 
rounded with craggy rocks. Its fee is under th: 
archbiſhop of Regio, who is alſo temporal lord of | 
it: and it lies twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of the city 
of that name. Lat. 38, 20, N. Long. 16, 15, E. 
BOUCACHARD, Bourc-acnaRy, a lay: 
village of Roumois, one of the ſubdiviſions of Up- 
per Normandy, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. Here is a collegiate church, 
BOUCAS, a diſtrict. of Porto, in the province 
Entre Douro è Minho, belonging to Portugal, 1. 
includes eight pariſhes. SP 
BOUCHAIN, in Latin Buccinium, the capital 
of the diſtrict of Oſtervant, in Hainault, belong. 
ing to the government of French Flanders. It is 
ſmall fortined city, which is divided by the Schell 
into the Upper and Lower town. Here are {luices, 


took it in 1676, after ſix days fiege, The duke of 
Marlborough took it in 1711;; but after the batte 
of Denian, it was retaken by the French, who {ill 
poſſeſs it. It is ſituated ſeven miles north of 
Cambray. Lat, 50, 30, N. Long. 3, 15, E. 

BOUCHART, a town of Touraine, in France, 
ſituated in a ſmall ifland, formed by the river 
Vienne, 15 miles from Tours. 

BOUCLANS, a large village belonging to the 


the governments of France. 

BOUCONVILLE, a caſtellany belonging to 
Barois, that was not alienated from France, in 1he 
government of Lorain and Bar, now ſuhject tothat 
crown. It has its ſeat in the ſmall town of the ſame 
name, which is ſituated on the little river Maid 
To it belong the logdhips of Trognon and I hi- 
court. 


BOUCRE, a village of one of the 24 out-pariſhes 


belonging to the juriſdiction of Calais, in the ge- Brittan 
vernment of Picardy and Artois, in France. France 

"" BOUDRY, a ſmall town of Swiſlerland, in the ROY 
province of Neufchatel, and capital of a chatelainr) of the 
of the ſame name. E. long. 7, 5. N. lat. 47, I., Maes: 
BOVENSE, a mean village in the þailiwic of You 


Rugaard, a ſubdiviſion of the biſhopric of f * 
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in Denmark. Its inhabitants have ſome little trade © is one parochial church and two convents. Lat; 

with Norway. At this place, and in the neighbour- 50, 20, N. Long. 4, 50, E. of 

bood called Norre Sletting, they make * 0 BOVINO, a ſmall epiſcopal city of the Capita - 

. and they cultivate here ”m quantities of the Daniſh q nate, one of the provinces of the kingdom of Na- 

cummin-ſeed. From hence is a ferry of two miles ples, in Lower Italy. It is ſituated at the foot of 

to Klacking in Jutland. \ the Appenine mountains, near the Cervaro, and 
BOVEY-TRACEY, a place in Devonſhire, gives title of duke. Near this place the Spaniards 

where two annual fairs are kept, on Holy Thurſday, were beaten by the Imperialiſts in 1734. It lies 60 

and July 7. miles eaſt of Naples city. Lat. 41, 2, N. Long. 
BOVENTE, a ſmall town on the iſland of Y 16, 15, E. 

Funen, with a manufacture of blankets and rugs, BOULAM, (Hand) in the kingdom of Melli, 

and ſome trade to Norway. Negroland, Africa, lies at the mouth of Rio Grande, 
BOUFLERS, or Cacwr, a ſmall place of Beau- Q& which by means hereof divides itſelf into two 

waiſis, a ſubdiviſion belonging to the third ſub- branches. It is between eight and ten leagues long 

ſtadtholderſhip, in the government of the Iſle of i from eaſt to weſt, about five broad, from north to 

France. It is a dukedom and peerage under the I ſouth, and between 25 and 30 in circumference. 

rſt name. Here is a caſtle or feat, and a braſs It is furrounded with woods, beyond which the 

ſtatue of Lewis XIV. country is very fine, and well cultivated by the 
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BOUGHTON, a noble ſeat of the late duke of Y negroes of the yo iſlands, who come hither to 
Montague, in Northamptonſhire, built after a mo- Y fow millet, rice, and other grain, and return home 2 
del of the French king's palace at Verſailles, with Q after harveſt. Here are many conſiderable rivulets, 
fine paintings, gardens, and a park, all in beautiful Q which conſtantly run in the drieſt ſeaſon. | 
order, thoogh the road near it is very dirty. At the & BOULAI, or BorLsmen, a ſmall place belong- 
, 
N 
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village of this name is kept an annual fair on June ing to the German bailiwic of Lorain, in the 
vernment of the latter name and Bar, now ſubject 


to France. It is the ſeat of a caſtleward. | 

BOULM, a petty kingdom in the territory of 
Sierra Leona, on the coaſt of South Guinea. . 
Portugueſe miſſionaries formerly made ſome con- 
verts among whom the king himſelf, and 
they continue to make more from time to time. , 
Boulm ſignifies low land. 

BOULENE, a ſmall town in the juriſdition of 
Carpentras, and county, of Venaſſim, in the go- 
vernment of Proverice, in France. Here is the 
ſeat of a provincial zudge. 

BOULOGNE, anciently Geſoriacum, after- 
wards Bononia, a maritime town of Boulonois, in 


50UlLLE. La,) a large village of Roumois, a 
ſubdiviſion of Upper Normandy, in the govern- 
ment of the latter name, belonging to France, 
Here is a ſalt granary, and a manufacture of cloth. 

 BOVILLON, (duchy of,) a part of the county 
of Ardenne; which, by the peace of the Pyrennees 
in 1659, was ceded to France. It lies contiguous 
to the principality of Sedan, and north of it, — 
incloſed within the duchy of Luxemburg. near the 
confines of Champagne, Hainault, and Condros, a 
province of Liege. It is now comprehended in the 
government of Metz, belonging to France. The 
dukes of Bouillon had tedious conteſts with the 
bilhbops of Liege about it, which "laſt had been the government of Picardy and Artois, in France. 


long in poſſeſſion of it, and had purchaſed it; It is fituated on the Engliſh channel, near the 


mouth of the little river Laine, with a harbour, the 
entrance of which is very difficult, and defended by 
a ſmall fort on the ſcite of an ancient tower, called . - 
Tour d' Ordre, which was originally a light-houſe 
built by the Romans under Caligula, when that 
emperor was at Boulogne, and pretended to make * 


and on the ſteepeſt eminence of the rock is alſo a preparations for ſailing with his to Britam. It 
ſtrong caſtle, which the French king keeps in his Q was repaired by Charles the Great, and afterwards 


but Lewis XIV. of France, having taken the city . 
; 
j 
s 
| 
dun hands. It lies 10 miles north-eaſt of Sedan; Q in 1545 by the Engliſh. The rock on which the 
ſ 
, 
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of Bouillon in 1676, reſtored it two years afterw 

to the duke of Bouillon, his great chamberlain. 
BOUILLLON, in Latin Bullio, the capital of the 

hſt-mentioned duchy of the ſame name, is fituated 

on arock on the river Semois. It is a fortified town; 
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in lat. 18s, N. Long. F. 7, E. tower was built being at laſt undermined by the ſea, 
500 , (iſle of,) belonging for the moſt part 6 they both fell down on July 29, 1644. The edifice 
to the biſhoprio of Nantes, a ſubdiviſion of Upper - was worthy of the Roman grandeur, and its de- 


Vrittany, in the government of the latter name in & ſcription will not be unſeaſonable. It was built in 
France, * the form of an n; each of its fades was near 


_BOVINES, a ſmall city of Namur, a province Y 27 feet in length, the whole eireumference being 

" the Auſtrian Low Countries, fituated on the 214, and its diagonal almoſt 39. It had 12 enta- 

Maes: and very nearly oppoſite to Dinant. Here Q ke 7 * or galleries, all viſible on the outſide, ex- 
26. * | 


Vor. J. — No, 


* 


* 


* 


. 


. - pariſh, The Upper town is ſmall, but in it is the 


A4̃ſſo is a ſeminary, a college, a convent, an hoſpital, 


court of Rome is rated at 1 500 florins. Some hun- 


adopted the ſcheme of rebuilding the Roman tower 


of St. Jean, and cannot keep there unleſs the wind 


and 
> —_— 


and N. N. W. the flood is 
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cept the loweſt, which was covered by the fort the 
Engliſh had built round it. Each entablement was 
taken off the breadth of the wall below- it, and 
formed a kind of gallery of a foot and a half in 
breadth. ' By this means it decreaſed gradually as 
other light-houſes do, to the top, on-which a fire 
was lighted every night to direct the ſhips which 
Failed into the channel, The layers of ſtone and 

- brick with which it was built, were varied in ſuch 
a manner, with a certain mixture of colour, that-it 
rendered the aſpect of the whole very — 
Firſt were to be ſeen three layers of ſuch ſtones as 
are to be fouud on that coaſt, of an iron- coloured 
ey: next, two layers of a yellow iſni and ſofter 
tones; over them, two rows of brick very red and 
Hard, each being two inches thick, a little more 
than a foot long, and ſomething more than half a 
Foot broad. his order continued throughout the 
Building, which muſt have been at leaſt 160 feet 

1 51 mind 

* light houſe on the ſame ſpot would be exceed- 
ingly uſeful to navigators of all nations who come 
the channel. The Duc de Praflin, convinced of 

all the advantages of 'a- Pharos in this place, had 


on the Roman plan. | 
Ships of war can come no farther than the road 


blows from ſome point between the north and ſouth 
eaſt, and merchantnfen can enter the harbour only 
with the tide. This town is the feat of a provin- 
cial government, bailiwic, provoſtſhip, admiralty, $ 
— foreſt· court, and governor. The har- 
bour of Boulogne is dry at low water, and almoſt 
barred by a ſand bank which lies north-eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt. Over the north-eaſt end of it there is 
a Buoy, and at the ſouth-weſt extremity a maſt is 
erected, having a lanthern on its top. This bank 
be paſſed on two fides, that is, by the north 
d by the ſouth, 'in two and a half or three fa- 
thoms water. The tides in this port are S. S. E. 
and Þ N. and N. N. E. and 
the ebb S. and 8. W. i T1118 i 
It is divided into the Upper and Lower town, 
About 100 paces aſunder: the latter is larger and { 
better built than the former; is moſtly inhabited by 
trading people and merchants, and bas only one 
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© cathedral, and judges palace or court-houſe. Here 


and ſome houſes of religious orders. Its biſhop is 
a a ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Rheims, has a 
"dioceſe of 277 pariſhes, 145 chapels of eaſe, and a 
"yearly revenue of 12,000 livres: his tax to the 
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Ared paces from hence is a mineral ſpring that taſtes # 
of iron, for which reaſon it is called La Fountain # 
| 5 4 e 
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i de Fer. Godfrey of Boulogne, and his brothe 
the counts of Boulogne; though Moll ſays, 
1 


the neareſt coaſt of England. Lat. 50, 


g under-ſtadtholderſhip. I be former is a particuly 


the French ki 


5 diſcovered it. They gave it the name of 


- 
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Baldwin, kings of Jeruſalem, were deſcended from 
the former was duke of Bouillon. Henry 

of England, took it, but it was reſtored fi 
300,000 crowns. It lies about 16 miles ſouth-wel 
of Calais, 130-north of Paris, aud about 21 fron 


_ I, 42, E. MY 
BOULOGNE, a barony belonging to the pro. 
vincial ſtates, It lies in Lower Vivarais, and dis. 
ceſe of Viviers, in Lower Languedoc, a (ubdiyiſo 
of the government of the latter name, in France, 
BOULON, a bourg in the vigùrie of Perpignan 
and county of Rouffillon, belonging to the govern 
ment of the latter name, in France. 
BOULONOIS, a ſubdiviſion of Picardf, i 
France; this and the reconquered land conſtitute n 


government of itſelf, and not under the general 
vernor of Picardy. It extends from the river Can 
as far as the borders of Flanders, having been for- 
merly a part of the ancient county of this name 
It had counts of its own, one of whom exchange 
it for that of Lauraguais, in Languedoc; upon 
which Lewis XI. of France gave it for ever u. 
fief to the church of the Virgin Mary, at Boulogne, 
of which that crown {till holds it, preſenting 1 
every acceſſion a gold heart, worth about boo) 
livres, in token of homage: a cyſtom obſerved by 

ugs to this day. 
' BOURBON, (fo called by the French), or May 
CARIN, or MAsCARENAH's Iſle; an Africa 
iſland in the Indian ocean, almoſt under the foutten 
97 to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, from which it i 
iſtant about 80 leagues. It does not ſeem that the 
-ancients had any knowledge of this iſland, and u 
inhabitants were found in it, when the 7 
people 


renhas from their ,chief, and the common 

keep that name Mill, in calling its inhabitants Mb 
carins. - This iftand was not properly begun to it 
ſettled before the year 1654, when Mr. De Flacon, 
a French gentleman, and governor of what tle 
French had then in Madagaſcar, being informed tit 
the iſland of Maſearenhas was very fertile, and ba 
a very wholfome air, {ent thither ) or 8 of lis fe 
ple who could not be cured of the diſeaſes they l 
contracted in . Madagaſcar ; and as they were cut 
very ſoon and very eaſily, it gave others an incl 
nation to go and ſettle — Since that time, the 
name of Bourbon was given to this iſland; but 
conſiderable ſettlement was formed there, uti the 
French Eaſt-India company took poſſeſſion of wa 
1680, under the king's authority, and ſent inne. 
tants from Europe. Conſequently. no t f 
but the French is ſpoken in 4be ilapd, and e 
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—— ſecular prieſts diſperſed in the ſeveral 


; of the ifland. +» | 
ie which is circular, and about 250 miles 
in circumference, is flat near the ſea coaſt ; but the 
middle is full of mountains, interſperſed with val- 
leys; and many rivers come out of theſe moun- 
tains, by which the iſland is plentifully ſupplied, 
with water. The flat country is divided in three 
quarters, Viz. St; Denis, St. Paul, and St. Suſan, 
here the inhabitants have their houſes ; or tather 
farm-houſes, for grubbing the land, by which it is 
made to produce corn, rice, millet, and all manner 
of roots. | 
The mould of the flat country is but 2 feet deep, 
for you then meet with the rock ; and for this rea- 
fon, the inhabitants are-obliged to lay it up every 
three years; but this mould, which is remarkable, 
is deeper on the hills, and thoſe who can afford to 

bit find a great benefit. In 1708, there were 
goo male inhabitants in the iſland, reckoning the 
children and the negroes. There is a governor, a 

iſter, and a magazine-keeper for the Company. 
All the foreign trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in 
ſending à large bark every year to Pondicherry, 
and ſelling all manner of proviſions to the Eaſt-India 
ſhips, which laſt article is very advantageous to 
them 
the natives ſeldom live to be very. old, but others 
yery often attain to a hundred years of age. The 
moſt common diſtempers are the cholic, and an odd 
kind of diſeaſe, by the inhabitants called dog's-evil, 
which they cure in as odd a manner, by burnin; 
with a red. hot-piece of iron the heel of the perſon 
afflicted. There are no venomous creatures in the 
iſland ; but towards the eaſt, there is a great vol- 
eano, or burning mountain, continually flaming, 
by which the flat country-near it is all burnt up, 
and covered with calcined ſtones, brittle and ſharp, 
like flints. This part of the try is deſart, and 
good for nothing; therefore Se bitants call it 
"the Burnt Land. In the other parts, the land on 
the top of the hills is better than that which is, 
below, becauſe it is there much colder, and in the 
mountains ſo very cold, that there is often much 
ice, which is the more remarkable, as the land is 
nearly under that fide of the tropic which is next 
the equator, - | » -- | * 

Among the plains on the mountains, tlie moſt 
remarkable, and yet the leaſt taken notice of, in 
the accounts of this iſland, is that named the Plain 
of Kaffers; for having been diſcovered by ſome Kat- 
fer flaves, who fled thither from their maſters. The 


| #% , 


Toad from the ſea to this plain, is along the ſide of 


St. Stephen's River, and, for 20 miles, of ſo gentle 
an aſcent, that you may travel it on horſeback. On 
both fides the land is level and good; and, till you 


Th Ar of this iſland is very wholſome, though g 
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con is the only one profeſſed; of which $ 
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run a riſk of not being able again to find the com- 


or the 
- ſound, which may be heard at a great diſtance. 


are covered, as well their trunks as their larger 
branches, with moſs which is a yard thick. Al- 


elſe the bottom is covered with fluſh, fo that in 


3 O 


come within 5 miles of the plain, covered with 
lofty trees, whoſe leaves, when fallen, are food far 
the tortoiſes, which in great numbers haunt this 
river. The height of this plain may be reckoned 
at 6 miles above the horizon, ſo that from the bot- 
tom of the mountain, it is hidden in the clouds. 
Its circumterence is about 15 miles; but over the 
whole the cold is almoſt intolerable, with a conti- 
nual moiſt fog, ſo thick, that it wets as much : 
rain, and hinders people from, ſeeing one another at 
ro yards diſtance: as it ſubſides in the night, the 
air is then clearer than in the day time; but it 
freezes ſo prodigiouſly hard, that in the morning, 
at the rifing of the ſun, the whole plain is covered 
quite over with ice. NOM 
What is ſtill more extraordinary, there is in this 
plain a great number of earthen pillars, almoſt 
round, and ſo prodigiouſly high, that they are rec- 
koned equal in height to the towers of Notre Dame 
church in Paris, which is about 34 fathoms. They 
are diſpoſed ſomething like the manner of nine- pins; 
but in ſuch confuſion, that it is very difficult to 
number them. In the iſland they call them pitons ; 
and if one has a mind to ſtay at the foot of one of 
them, whilſt his companions take a farther view of 
the plain, they muſt take care not to go above the 
diſtance of 200 yards from him, otherwiſethey will 


panion they had left, theſe pitons being ſo nume- 
rous,. and ſo much reſembling. one another, that 
even the natives themſelves are often deceived and 
bewildered. To avoid this inconveniency, when 
travellers chooſe to diſperſe themſelves, he that ſtays 
at the foot of one of the pitons, makes a fire, and 
if the fog be fo thick as to prevent ſeeing the ſmoke 

2 which frequently happens, they have 
a fort of large ſhells, into which they blow as into 
a trumpet, and thereby produce a loud and fhrill 


There are on this plain many aſpin trees which 
are always green; but as, to the other trees, they 


though they ſeem to be all withered, being without 
leaves, yet they are ſo moiſt, that it is extremely 
difficult to make a fire with them; and if after a 
great deal of trouble you have lighted ſome of the 
{malt branches, your fire is unfit for dreſſing any 
thing; for it is but a black fire without any flame, 
and producing a reddiſh ſmoke, with which it be- 2 
ſmears the meat inſtead of dreſſing it; and even 
after you have collected your wood, you muſt ſeek 
for a place proper for making a fire, which mult be 
near ſome of the pitons where the ground riſes 'a 
little, above the level of the plain ; forevery where 


walking you are always in mud up to the middle pf 
the leg, Yet in this plain TERA ogy 


. - three Salazes, ſo named becauſe of the three points of | 


+, here have a great deal of ſeveral good ſorts. 
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were unknown before the eſcape of the Kaffers. 
From this plain one may ſee the mountain of the 


the rock on. the top of it, which is the higheſt 
ground in the iſland; for from this mountain all 
the largeſt rivers of the iſland take their ſource ; 

it is ſo ſteep that it is not poſſible to get to the 

of it. And there is alſo in this iſland another 
plain called Silaos, higher than that of the Kaffers, 
and of the ſame nature, but it is extremely difficult 
to get up to it. 
ſorts of wood; and ſome of the trees are of an 
amazing height and ſize. The ebony tree grows 
here; but what is called ebony, is only the inſide 
of the tree, of never more than half a fdot diame- 


ter. There are alſo ſome trees, the wood of which 


is very good for making caſks; and if it was not 
far tho great care that s require, they 7 
facamaca/ tree, and the benjoin, grow very high, 


as well as another tree called natte. And there are 


Flamingo birds, which exceed the height of a tall 
But this iſland has no harbour, nor any place & 


where ons can eaſily be made; though no one can 
tell what may hereafter be done, by the ingenuity 


and —_— man. There are only two roads, $ 
that of St. Denis, and that of St. Paul, where ſhips 


may at moſt times ride pretty ſafely; but in the 


the ſhore. 


When the preſent Company of India became, by* 


their perpetual eſtabliſhment, poſſeſſed of the ifland 


of Bourbon, 3 improve it exceedingly: 


raiſing new forts and batteries, ſo as to render it in 
a manner inacceſſible; and importing coffee-trees 


from Arabia, which have ſucceeded fo well, that it | 


is believed they produce an eighth, according to 
ſome a ſixth, part as much coffee as is raiſed in the 
kingdom of Yimen in Arabia, and it is likewiſe 
held next in goodneſs to that. In 1763, the popu- 
lation amounted to 4627 white people, and 15149 


black; the cattle conſiſted of 8702 beeves, 4084 


ſheep, 7405 goats, and 7619 hogs. Upon an ex- 
tent of 225,909 acres of cultivated land, they 


| gathered as much caſſava as would feed their ſlaves, 


2 


1,135, 00 pounds weight of corn, 844,100 pounds | 


rice, 2,899,100 pounds of maize, and 2,535,100 
pounds of coffee ; which laſt the Company bought 
up at about 3d. per pound. mare? 

I 1748; admiral Boſcawen appeared before this 
[Iſland with a Britiſh fleet; but found it ſo well 


- fortified both by nature and art, that he was obliged, 


- 
- 


after ſome cannonading to very little age to 
Mada- 


purſue his voyage. It lies 100 miles E. 
gaſcar. Lat. 20, 5a, 8. Long. 59 35% Ea R 


1 ' 


fort of birds which neſtle among water ferns, and 


This iſland abounds in almoſt all ( 
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Its breadth 20. 


, conſtable,of France, having 


don, 


- 80 
BOURBON, ( Aney, ) in Latin Bourbo Ancelt 


a ſmall town of PAutunois, a bailiwic in the 


vernment of Burgundy, in France. It ſtands on 
a mountain, upon the Loire, and is divided into 
three parts; namely, the proper town, with a ſtron 

caſtle upon a rock, and two ſuburbs, one of which 


is called St. Leger. In the latter are bot-baths, that 


are faltiſh, ſulphureous, and ferruginous; they are 
remarkably hot; ſome ſay of nearly the ſame 


with boiling water. Here is a royal court, a falt 


magazine, à chapter, three pariſh-churches, two 
convents, and two hoſpitals. It lies 55 miles ſouth 
weſt of Chalons, in Jat. 46, 33, N. long. z, 
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BOURBON L'ARCHAMBAUD, or Bono 
ARCHEMBALDI, a ſmall town in the government 
of Bourbonnois, in France. It is ſurrounded with. 


four hills, upon one of which ſtands an old caſtle, 


in which are three chapels; of theſe, that called the 
Holy is extremely beautiful. In this town is the 
ſeat of a caſtellany and provincial bailiwic. It has 


> one pariſh-church, a chapter, priory, convent, and 


two hoſpitals. Its warm baths and cold mineral 
waters are famous for their ſalubrious quality. It 
lies 27 miles ſouth of Nevers. Lat. 46, 33, N. 
way. 5 1 E. 

BOURBONNE, a ſmall town of Vallage, in 
Champagne Proper, and government of the former 
name, and Brie, in France. It is well known 


for its mineral waters. This place was burnt down 
hurricane ſeaſon, they have no ſhelter, therefore Y i | 
muſt be driven to ſea, or daſhed to pieces againſt ( 


in 1719. 585 
BOURBONNOIS, one of the governments of 
France. It is bounded on the N. by Nivernois and 
Berry; on the W. by Upper Marche; on the 8. 
by Auvergne; and on the E. by Burgundy and 
orez.. Its length is about 3o French leagues, and 
This province is pretty fertile, 
eſpecially in corn, paſturage, and fruit. It has alſo 
good-wine, but none of it is exported, and ſeveral 
mineral ſprings and warm baths. It is watered by 
the Loire, Allir, Cher, and ſome ſmaller rivers. 


-In July. upon the melting of the ſnow on the moun- 


tains ef Auvergne, the ſecond river above-men- 
tioned, ſwells exceedingly, and does great damage 
by its mundations. Bf 
This country had formerly its own fires, who 
ſtjled themſelves alſo princes. It was raiſed to 4 
duchy in 1327. Duke Lewis had two ſons, Peter 
and James; the latter was count de la Marche, 
whoſe poſterity aſcended the throne of France, on 
which they ſtill fit ; the former was the founder of 
the other dukes of Bourbon, of which Charles, 
rebelled againſt king 
Francis'Þhad his duchy taken from him; and it 
was annexed to the crown. By the peace of the 
Pyrennees, in 16 50, it was given to Lewis of Bout- 


— 


prince of Condé, inſtead of duke Albert. l. 
is ſubject to ihe parliament of Paris. All Ln 
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officers are nominated by the duke; yet they are 
not his, but the king's officers. Beſides a governor 
and general-lieutenant, here are two deputy-gover- 
nors ; and Bourbonno)s is reckoned to have 22 large 
towns and boroughs. | 
BOURBON-LAKE, the moſt northern yet diſ- 
covered in North America, and received its name 
from ſome French traders who accompanied a party 
of Indians, from Canada to Hudſon's Bay. It is 
about 80 miles in length from N. to S. and is nearly 
circular. There are no large iſlands on it. The 
land on the eaſtern ſide is good, and to the S. W. 
are ſome mountains. Its latitude is between 52 
and 54 degrees N. and lies nearly S. W. of Hudſon's 
Bay. The river Bourbon connects this lake with 
the Lake of Forts, from which riſes York-river, that 
runs into Hudſon's-Bay. It is alſo connected with 
Lake Winnepeek and Meadow's Lake, and receives 
and gives riſe to ſome other ſmall ſtreams, 
BOURBOURG, a ſmall town in the quarter of 
Freylandes, and government of French Flanders. 
It lies cloſe to the ſea, upon a canal extending from 
Dunkirk to the Aa. It has been often laid in 
aſhes, and taken, conſequently has much declined, 
Here is a Benedictine thunnery. It lies 3 miles 8. 
of Gravelines, in Lat. 55, 5, N. Long. 2, 10, E. 
BOURDEAURX, or Bar pe aux, anciently Bur- 
digala, the capital of Guyenne, part of the govern- 
ment of this name and Gaſcony. It is the ſeat of 
Au, archbiſhop, a parliament, intendency, and col- 
lection, a chamber of impoſts, provincial-court, 
country-bailiwic, admiralty, election, marſhalfea, 
&c. It lies on the Garonne; in the form of a halt- 
moon, 1s pretty large, and populous ; and has a 
good number of ſpacious and coſtly ſtone, houſes, 
but — and narrow ſtreets. Its harbour is 
large and commodious. The fineſt, and withal the 
neweſt, part of the town, is the royal ſquare facing 
the harbour ; where is a noble warehouſe, the ex- 
= and a bronze ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 

e ſuburb of Chartron or Chartreux is a fine 
place. Three forts ſerve to defend the town and 
harbour, which were fortified by Vauban. Cha- 
teau Trompette is a citadel, which partly ſerves to 
cover the harbour, and partly to keep the town in 
awe, having been put into its preſent condition by 
Lewis XIV. It is magnificently built of entire 


pieces of ſquare free-ſtone; and, as the ramparts 


are not made of earth, but arched over, one may 
__ quite round them. In the arſenal ate arms 
8 about 6000 men. The other two forts, Le 
ateau de Haa, and St. Lewis, or.St. Croix, are 
not 2 8 
Ide archbiſhop has 9 ſuffragan prelates under 
a. dars, dioceſe canli of * 5 — beſides 
PE po of eaſe, and a yearly income of 55,000 
of be © pays a tax of 4000 florins to the court 
ome. To him belong the diſtricts of Montra- 
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vel, Belvez, Bigaroque, &c. The cathedral is a 
Gothic ſtructure, very large, but waſte and empty. 


Its veſtry-treaſure is but moderate, and only the 


large ſilver caſket for reliques on the high altar is worth 
ſeeing. The Dominican church and convent” are 
new and beautiful buildings. And both thele alſo 
belong to the Carthuſian monks, than which no 
finer chartereuſe can be met with any where 
elſe. - Here is alſo a Benedictine abbey, of the con. 
gregation of St. Maur. Fee) oo = had a beautiful 
college. The univerfity was founded in 1441; and 
the king erected an academy of arts and ſciences in 
the year 1712, the library of which indeed is not 
numerous, but ſelect, and a beautiful repofitory for 
the books, Here are likewiſe three ſeminaries. 
The trade carried on in this town is very conſi- 
derable, to an advantageous ſhare in which are 
admitted Engliſh, Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, 
Lubeckers, and likewiſe Portugueſe Jews ; though 
theſe laſt have nv 1 ynagogue; nor are the Protet. 


tants allowed any public place of worſhip, except 
the Engliſh, who are winked at in this reſpect, and 


have a clergyman in a ſecular habit: other Protef- 
tants are not debarred from reading a ſermon to 
their families. The rich foreign traders here calt 
themſelves negociants. 

At Bourdeaux are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral remains 
of Roman antiquities, particularly the amphithea- 
tre of the emperor Gallienus, the two principal 
entries to which are at preſent ſtanding, &c. This 
was the birth place of king Richard II. of England, 
his, father the Black Prince having reſided ſome 
2 here. Bourdeaux is a vaſt ſtaple for wine and 

randy. And in this city the Scottiſh nation have 
particular privileges in trade, on account of a gal- 
lant defence they once made here, added to the 
ancient alliance which ſuhſi ſted long between both 
crowns. It hes go miles S. of Rochelle, and 
260 S. W. of Paris, in Lat. 44, 50, N. 8 
o, 30, W. th? | | 
bOURDEAUX, a ſmall place of Diois; in the 
Lower Delphinate, a ſubdiviſion of the government 
of Dauphiny, in France; where Iſaac Caſauban was 
brought up, but born at Geneva. | 

BOURDEILLES, a large village of Upper Pe- 
rigord, a ſubdiviſion of the territory of the latter 
name and Guyenne Proper, in the government of 
Guyenne and Gaſcony, in France. 


OURDELOIS, a territory of Guyenne Pro- 


per, in the government of the former name and 


Gaſcony, in France, and the moſt conſiderable 
diſtrict in it. In a ſtrict peculiar ſenſe it is called 
the provincial bailiwic of Guyenne, and is a-coun- 
try abounding very much in wine. It is in general 
fruitful, though the ſoil is alſo pretty fandy. Here 
are cheſnut and fig trees of an uncommon magni- 


tude ;. and in the open fields one ſees propped vine - 


ſtocks, almoſt as large as trees. 
6 M | BOURDINESS, 
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- BOURDINESS, a town of Namur, a province 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands. It lies 10 miles N. 
E. of Namur city, in Lat. $0, 35, N. Long. 5. 


E. a 
21 BOURG, the capital of La Breſſe, a ſubdiviſion 
belonging to the government of Burgundy, in 
France. It is ſituated on the river Reſouſſe, and 
is the ſeat of a governor, deputy-governor, baili- 
WIC, 
foreſt-court, marſhalſea, ſalt-houſe, &c. e is 
a collegiate and parochial church, a good college, 
and 7 convents. Though this place be not well 


ſituated for trade, yet they keep ſeveral fairs here, ( 
Here is a mineral ſpring alſo. An aſſembly of pre. 


at which are ſold cattle, horſes, and ſkins; the 
laſt extremely well whitened, which the merchants 
of Grenoble and Lyons buy. It lies 32 miles N. 


5, E. | 
N BOURG SUR MER, a ſmall town of Bourde- 
Jois, a territory belonging to Guyenne ＋ in 
the government of the former name, in Fra 


the j 
Jies 2 
Long. 0, $7, W. e 

of 


the ſame name is alſo a mean place of Rete- 5 
> are exempted from ſerving in the king's armies 
from garriſons, and winter-quarters, &c. Thot 


Jois, a ſubdiviſion of Upper 8 in the 
government of this name and Brie, in France. 

BOURG, the capital of the Iſle of Cayenn 

French ſettlements on the coaſt of Guiana, in South 


America. It lies 1 50 miles S. E. of Surinam, in 4 
lat. 5, 2, N. N Is, W. 
BOURG D'A T, (Le), a place in Vimeux, a 
vernment of Picardy þ 
F 2, $2. E. 
* 'BOURGET, one of the moſt conſiderable in- 


ſubdiviſion of the under go 


and Artois, in France. It is the ſeat of an admi- } 


ralty, and ſalt· magazine, belonging to the duke of 
Orleans. From this neighbourhood comes the beſt 
freſh fiſh in all the canal. PR 
BOURG-THEROUDE, a large village of Rou- 
mois, belonging to Upper Normandy, in the $o- 
vernment of the latter name, in France. It 
_ ax collegiate church, and an hoſpital. 


BOURGANEUF, or BovxGwEvr, a fmall ; 
town of Upper Marche, in the government of the 
latter name, in France. It is ſituated on the little 
Y bailiwic of Baſſigni and Barrois Mouvant, a fubd- 


river Taurion; and here is the feat of an election. 


It lies 6 leagues above Limoges, on the confines of 9 


Limoſin. — BY 

BOURGES, anciently Bitu pes, or Bituricz, 
atfo Avaricum, the capital of Upper Berry, and 
the whole government of the latter name, in 
France. Tt is fituated on the river Eure, is the fee 


of an archbiſhop, the ſeat of an intendency, elec- 3 


tion, bailiwic, provincial-court, royal prevote un- 


ger the bailiwic, a royal independent court, a ſalt- 
Eranary, foreſt court, marſhalſea, &c. Here is an 


univerſity of four faculties, and 'a 'beautiful and 


their dependents conſtitute the greateſt of 
. files hinges > 
arch and primate of Acquitain: he i . 
of five biſh . 1 
provincial-court, collection, 1 $ 7 — 22 
: orins to tne court ome, 
old palace reſides the governor, and in the ole. 
are held the above-mentioned courts. In the lane 


\ ledged the council of Bafil, and approved thei 


of the latter city, in Lat. 46, 20, N. Long. 5, þ 
. the enſuing year. 
relating to the free election of biſhops and abbotz 


independently of the king and pope, continued 
nce. Y 
It is ſituated on the Dordogne, with a little har- 4 
dour, where they load wine, near Bec d'Ambez, at 4 
ion of that river with the Garonne. It 
fles N. of Bourdeaux, in lat. 45, 10, N. { 


e, and 4 


conſiderable. Here Charles VII. of France reſided, 


called lavarets: it —_— weighs between four 


on account of its excellent taſte. Upon this like 


Meuſe, and the borders of Champagne. It is tix 
ſeat of a bailiwic and provincial diſtrict, has oe 
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large college. Beſides the cathedral, here ure it 


four collegiate churches, not to mention th. 
. - : th 
which are united with the ſeminary, 16 118 


churches, four abbies, &c. ſo that t 


elergy and 
les himſelf pat. 


ops, has a dioceſe of 900 parithes an 
an income of 30,000 livres, paying a tax of 497 
n one . part of the 


beautiful hall aſſemble the ſtates of the country 
lates, held in this city in the year 1438, acknoy. 


pragmatic ſanction, as the parliament of Paris did 
This conſtitution, principally 


until Francis I. aboliſhed it in 1516; when by 2 
concordate with the pope, the king ſhould name to 
all the biſhopries and abbies, and have che income 
of all vacant benefices; and that the pope ſhoull 
bave the annats or firſt-fruits, 

The citizens of Bourges, among other privilege, 
pay nothing out of their eſtates to the king; and 


this be a large and elegant city, its trade is ndt 
when the Engliſh were nearly maſters of all the 
reſt of France; and by way of deriſion called king 
of Berry. It lies 50 miles [ſouth-eaſt of Orlen: 


and 150 ſouth of Paris, in lat. 47, 50, N. long 


t .. 


land-lakes of Savoy Proper, in Upper Italy. In 
is taken a fiſh not known in other countries, anl 


5 * 


and five pounds, and is much prized at Chamberr, 


ſtands a ſmall town of the ſame name. 

- BOURGOGNE. See BuROUNDpY. 
BOURGMONT, a ſmall town belonging tofit 

country-diſtrift of La Motte and Bourmont, in the 


viſion of the government of Lorrain and Bar, nov 
ſubje& to Fra It lies. very near the ri! 


pariſh-church, two chapters, and as many con- 
vents. F 


BOURGNEUF. See BouxGANEVF. I? 
BOURNE. See Boxxet. a the 
BOURNIQUEL, a large village of Low gal. 


Quercy, a ſubdiviſion of the territory of the /attf! 


denomination, belonging to Guyenne Prope!, hs 
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the government of the former name and Gaſcony» i diſtrict called Santa Martha de Bouro, in the ſame 
in France. province, has fix pariſhes belonging to its juriſ- 
BOURNO, one of the two conſiderable lakes, 5 diction. 
through which the Senago or Senegal, a river of * BOURSEY-LOUVERAL, a mean place be- 
Africa, runs. It lies under lat. 16, N. and long. longing to the bailiwic of Bapaume, in the govern- 
10, E. near the capital of the ſame name. It is Y ment of Picardy and Artois, in France. | 
ſervable, that the Sanago or Niger, before it falls BOUSCHET, a ſmall place in the juriſdiction _ 
into this lake, loſes itſelf under ground in a long Q of Valeras, and county of Venaifin, in the govern- 


of high mountains for a conſiderable way; ment of Provence, in France. Here is an ab- 


ridge he 


after which it emerges and waters the above-men- 
tioned city, and then runs through the lake. | 
BOURNO, or Boro, a province of Africa. 
It is ſituated between Gaoga on the eaſt, the river 5 
Senago on the ſouth, and Cano and Agades on the 
weſt. It is a deſpotic kingdom, extending from 
lat. 17, to 21, N. and from long. 13, 22, E. Only Y Ganges. It has Tartary on the north, China on 
towards the northern part it may be ranked among Q the Eaſt, Aſem on the ſouth, and Great Thibet, 
the deſarts f Zabara; but far the greater part is Q- with part of the Mogul's dominions, on the weft. 


7 : 
BOUSSAC, a ſmall town of Lower Berry, in 
the government of the latter name, in France. It 
has walls and towers round it; and the caſtle ſtands 


on an almoſt inacceſſible rock. 
BOUTAN, a kingdom of India beyond the 


well watered; producing corn, and ſeveral ſorts cf The people are worthippers of monſtrous idols. 
Their king has always a guard of between 7 and 
8000 men; and they have had the uſe of fire-arms 
long among them. Their country is defended from 
their only enemy, the jou mogul, by inacceſſible 
mountains of ſnow, ey have ſilver pieces of 
money coined here, to the value of half a 
crown; and with 2 to what little gold they 
_ it is brought hither by merchants from the 


BOUTON, an iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean, 
about 12 miles diſtant from the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the iſland of Macaſſar, or Celebes. The inhabitants 
are ſmall, but well ſhaped, and of a dark olive 

complexion. . The principal town is Callaſujung, 
many. of them being merchants and artificers. Y- which is about a mile from the ſea, on the top - 
heir king is ſaid to be very rich. The capital-of Q ſmall hill, and round it a ſtone wall. The houſes - 
are not built upon the ground, but on poſts. The 
religion of the inhabitants is Mahometaniſm. E. 
long. 122, 30. S. lat. 4. 30. | 

OUTONNE, a conſiderable river of Saintonge 

and Angoumois, in France: it riſes at Chef-bou- 
tonne in Poitu, is navigable near St. Jean d'Angely, 
and falls into the Charente. 
&- BOUVILLON, a city of Luxemburg in the 
! Auſtrian Netherlands; fituated in E. long. 5, o. 
N. lat. 49, ä 
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fruit. On the N. W. is mount Taunton, where 5 
are ſome good iron-mines; and on the N. E. is the 5 
moſt deſart part of all, On the 5 flows the Se- £ 
nago. The eaſtern and weſtern parts aregpartly 
level and partly mountainous, inhabited by people % 
living in tents, with ſcarcely any ſigns of religion. % 
The mountains are covered with herds of cattle, 
and ſome of them produce millet and cotton. The Q | 
people go naked in warm weather, with only an £ 
apron before; and in winter are covered with ſheep- 5 
ſkins, which alſo ſerve them for bedding. They 5 
have neither name nor appellative, but what they þ 
give one another from natural defects. In the towns 
the inhabitants are ſomewhat more tractable, a 

j 

. 

N 

N 

; 

| 

| 
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the ſame name is ſituated on the north bank of the 
Senago, near the confines of Cano, carrying on a 
trade with all the neighbouring countries. - 

BOURNONVILLE, a ſmall place of Boulonois, 
a ſubdiviſion belonging to the government of Pi- 
andy and Artois, . in France. It gives title of 

e. | | 

BOURO, an iſland among the Philippines, in 
the Indian ocean, in Afia. Fe is ſituated in the 
midway between thoſe of Macaſſar and Ceram, the 3 ä 
latter being weſt of it. It is about 25 leagues long, 0 BOUVILS, one of the communities belonging 
and 10 where broadeſt. Beſides cloves and nutmegs, 5 to the valley of St. Martin, in Piemont, Upper 

Italy. | | 

8 BOUVINES, a bourg in the quarter of La 
Peule, belonging to Lille, .in- the government ot 
French Flanders. 

BOUZONVILEE, che principal place of a 
t. 3, 30, S. Long. 124, lordſhip, in the German bailiwic belonging to the - 
Ws V duchy of Lorrain, in the government of the latter 
BOURO, a ſmall diſtrict of Vianna, belonging Q name and Bar, now ſubject to France. N 
the province of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portu- 6 BOW, a village of Middleſex, and on the con- 
81. Under it are 12 pariſhes. . Another ſmall J fines of Eflex; * county begins after paſſing 


it produces cocoa, and other Indian fruits, rice, 
millet, barley, beans, pot-herbs, and tobacco, In 
Aus mountains are. foreſt of ebony and lary. The 3 
ſhore is moſtly ſteep, and the iſland is ſubject to $ 
earthquakes. It belongs to the Dutch, and they % 
have a fortreſs here, La 


We * 
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Bow bridge, being the firſt place one comes to 


from London, after leaving Mile-end: It lies not 
far from Stratford, has very good houſes, the ſeats 
of merchants and citizens belonging to the neigh- 
douring capital. It has its name from the ſtone 
arches, called bows, of the bridge over the river 
Lea. It is noted for dying of ſcarlet; and had a 
manufactory of porcelain lately ſet up init, faid by 
ſome to be little inferior to that of China. Its an- 
nual fair is on Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday in 
Whitſun-week. | & of 
BOW-ISLAND, diſcovered in the South Sea 
by Captain Cook, in 1768; in lat 17, S. long. 
142, W. The land was low, between 10 and 12 
leagues in circumference; reſembling in form a 
bew, the cord and arch forming the land, and the 
interſtice marking the water. 
without any viſible herbage upon it, being covered 
with ſea-weeds. Its length was between three and 


four leagues, and its width about 200 yards; the 


bow terminated with two large tufts of cocoa-nut 
trees, and the arch was covered with trees of vari- 
. ous heights and of different verdure, and by fires 

made on it appeared to be inhabited. 

 BOW-DITCH, a large circular camp upon a 
*bill, in the pariſh of Chu, about a mile from Stan- 
ton-drew, in Somerſetſhire. It was trebly fortifi- 
ed. From it is a view of Flatholm and Steepholm 

Iſles, in the ſea; as alſo here is a petrifying ſpring, 
with many other ſprings, which make it a bad road 
for travelling. ö ; 


BOWE, a ſmall, 


ſhire; it lies 12 miles north-weſt of Exeter. 
are kept here on Holy Thurſday, and Novem- 
ber. 22, / 28 84 
BOWMAN's- ISLANDS, a knot of ſeveral 
iſlands in the ſouthern or antartic countries, diſ- 
covered in ſteering N. W. from that of Recreation, 
in lat. 12, S. and long. 152, W. They are well 
planted with fruit-trees of all ſorts, and produce 
abundance of corn, vegetables, and roots. The 
Indians come on hoard the Dutch veſſels with fiſh, 
cocoa-nuts, Indian figs, and other refreſhments, 
which they exchange 2 trinkets. All the inhabi- 
tants of theſe iſlands (are white, only a little ſun- 
burnt; and ſhewed nothing ſavage in their behavi- 
our. They were handſomely clothed. It appear- 
ed, that each family or tribe in theſe iſlands had its 
particular diſtrift, the whole ground being laid out 
in regular plantations. 7 FA 
BOXFORD, a well-duilt village of Suffolk, 
about ſeven miles from Sudbury, It carries on a 
conſiderable trafic. Here are two fairs kept, on 


yet very neat town of Devon- 


„ 


Eaſter-Monday, and St. Thomas's day, Decem- 


ber 21. 


BOX-HILL, a A in Surrey, planted 


with box and other wood; from which is a view 
quite over the Wealds of Suſſex to the South 
A 


9 


he beach was flat 


Fairs 
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""BOZZOLO, a principality and fublixion 
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an unbounded proſpect into 


Downs, &c, beſides 
Kent | 
bOXTED, a place in Suffolk, where a fair i 
kept on Whitſun- Tueſday. 

BOXTEL, a town of Dutch Brabant in ts 
Low Countries. It is ſituated on the river Bom. 
mel, about eight miles ſouth of Bois-le-guc, in lat 
51,-30, N. long. 5, 16, E. 

BOXTHUDE, a prey large town of Premen 

ermany. It has broad 
ſtreets, with a wall and ditch round it. It is ſity. 
ated on the Eſſa, which falls about four miles of 
into the Elbe, and is navigable for boats, It was 
ſeveral times taken and retaken in the civil wars of 
Germany. It lies- 15 miles weſt of Hamburg, and 
ſubject to the Elector of Hanover. Lat 53, 50, N. 
Long. 8 * E. | 

BOYLACH, or BAN NANA, one of the haronies 
conſtituting the county of Donegal, and province 
of Ulſter, in Ireland. *' 

BOYLE. See ABByYBOYLE. 

BOYNE, a river riſing in Queen's county, aud 


province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It falls into the 
Iriſh fea a little below Drogheda. It is famous for 


a victory gained near it by king William, July 1, 
1690, over king James ind the Iriſh army. 
OYOLO, a town of Italy, in the duchy af 
Mantua, capital of a territory of the ſame name 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and lies 15 miles $. 
W. of Mantua. Long. 10. 25, E. Lat. 45, 9. N. 
BOYNE, one of the diſtricts of Bamtslire, in 
the Middle Diviſion of Scotland. See Baur- 
SHIRE, 
 BOZENTIN, a ftrong town belonging to the 


Palatinate of Sandomir, in Little Poland. It is 


ſurrounded with a rampart and wall, and is ſubject 


to the biſhop of Cracow, who has a fine palace 


here. It lies at the foot of Mount Kalenberg. In 
its neighbourhood is plenty of iron. 

BOZIN, in Latin Bafnga, a ſmall but gente 
royal free-town, of the Upper and Outer Diftric, 
in the Hither Circle of the Danube, in Lower Hun- 
gary. It ſtands ſomething high. The inhabitants 
employ themſelves in the cultivating of vineyards, 
in 0 A and handicrafts. It has been thrice burnt 
to aſhes, ; | 

Of the ſame name is a caſtle on the north ſide af 
the town, under the juriſdiction of which are ſeven 
caſtles more. 

BOZIO, a diſtrict of the north-eaſt diviſion f 
Corſica, in Upper Italy. It can raiſe 380 men. 

BOZOK, a diſtrict belonging to the county © 
Hont, in the Hither Circle of the Danube, in Lower 
Hungary. | | | 
Of the ſame name with it is a ſmall town with a 
caſtle. It had formerly a Præmoſtrateuſian pit 
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the duchy of Guaſtalla, in Upper Italy. It be- 5 are medicinal warm-baths, It includes a lake, called 
| to the duke of Parma and Placentia. It is 9 Lago di Bracciano. 
about 5 miles long, and lies nearly in the middle 9 And of the ſame name is a little town on the W. 
Cremona and Mantua. | ſide of the above-mentioned lake. It lies 12 miles 
Of the ſame name is'its capital, a ſmall, genteel, N. of Rome, in Lat. 42, 7, N. Long. 13, 4, E. 
and fortified city, with a caſtle. It lies 12 miles BRACCIO DI MANIA, or TZaxonra, a ſub- 
8. W. of the city of Mantua. Lat. 45, 40, N. 


Long. 11, 5, E. 5 
| BRABANT, (duchy of), in Latin Brabantia; a 5 
province of the Auſtrian Netherlands, [t is bounded 
on the N. by Holland and Guelderland, on the W. 5 
by Zealand and Flanders, on the S. by the coun- \ 
ties of Hainault and Namur, and on the E. by the { 
diſhopric of Liege. Its extent from S. to N. in- 0 
cluding the marquifate of the _ Empire and 
lordſhip of Mechlin, is about 75 miles; and from { 
E. to W. about 63. It is commonly divided into 7 
Auſtrian Brabant and Dutch Brabant. The great-- 3 
eſt part of it is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
its capital Bruſſels ; the remainder is ſubject to the Y 
Dutch, and its capital Breda. This province is \ 
; governed by its ſtates, conſiſting of clergy, nobi- 
lity, and commoners, who meet commouly four 
times a year. They appoint a committee of two 
clergymen and two noblemen, to meet daily during ( 


| 
N 
N 
ö 
J ky. It includes the ancient Arcadia and Laconia. 
; BRACHNELL, a place in Berkſhire, where 
three annual fairs are held, on April 25, Auguſt 24, 
and on October 1. 
4 _BRAIKHAUSEN, a country-ſeat belonging to- 
the elector of Hanover, in the 1 — of Zell. ' 
) BRACELEY, an ancient, large and corporate 
95 mayor-town of Northamptonſhire. It is ſituated 
on the Ouſe. In it are two pariſh-churches, and 
Nit had formerly a college belonging, to Magdalerr 
college in Oxford; but now converted into a free- 
grammar-ſchool. Its weekly market, which is on 
Wedneſday, was once the ſtaple for the wool in 
this county, by the removal of which it has ſince 
declined. It ſends two members to parliament. Its 
annual fairs are on Wedneſday after February 25, 
3. third Saturday in April, ogy, after June — 
y» Wedneſday before St. Michael, ober 10, and 
their receſs. The high council of Brabant judges December 11. It lies 15 miles S. W. of Nor- 
without appeal, and 1s eſtabliſhed at Cortenberg, ; thampton. . 
between Bruſſels and Louvain; at the head of BRACLAW, palatinate of Podolia, in Little 
which is the chancellor. The air in this province Poland. It conſiſts of the two diſtricts of Winnica 
is in general good, and the ſoil very fertile, except Y and Zwinogrod. 
in ſome of the northern parts. he rivers here, { Of the ſame name is a double town, fituated on 
beſides the Maeſe and Scheld, are the Demer, Dom- 0 the river Bog. It is the ſeat of the Palatine. It is; 
mel, Senne, Aa, Dyle, Geete, Jeckes, the Great 9 alſo called St. Peter's town, as bearing his image in 
and Small Nethe, and the Merk. Here are alſo a ( 8 —_ 4 = In 1059 i I * 2 
great number of lakes. x acs. It lies. 110 miles E. o inieck. Lat. 
BRABANT, Auſtrian, contains Bruſſels, with } 48, 5, N. Long, 29, 20, E. 
a large territory belonging to it, Louvain, and its  BRACNE-HARAD, a diftrict of Blekingia, a 
province of South Gothland, in Sweden. 
s BRACONS, a ſmall town belonging to the diſ- 
9 trict of _— in the government of. the Eranche- 
3 Comte, in France: * 
biſnoptic of Liege; on the E. by Pruſſian Guelder- J BRAD, or Bx ob, à ſmall fortreſs in the Lower 
rs on * N. by Dutch Guelderland and Hol- 0 prefecture of the confines of the Saave, belonging: 
and, with the North ſea and Weſtern Scheld on 
the W. Its you length from E. to W. is about 5 
10 miles, and breadth from S. to N. 36. It is di- | 
vided into three countries, which take their names 
from their capitals; namely, the marquiſate of Ber- \ 
den op- zoom, the barony of Breda, and the mayory \ 
or manor of Bois-le-duc. 8 
; bRABORG, a royal domain belonging to the 
hef of Linkioping, in Eaſt Gothland, Sweden, 6 
C 


territory, Gemblours, and Dieſt. 

 BRABANT, Dutch, or that part of it belong- 
ing to the States General of the United Provinces, 
1s bounded on the S. by Auſtrian Brabant and the 


to the generalate of Sclavonia, in Hungarian Illy-- 
rium. It defends the veſſels, that al upon the: 
Saave: In its territory lies the regiment: of Brod: 
infantry.. It is about 17 miles S. of Poſega.. Lat. 
5, 20, N. Long. 18, 36, E. | 
BRADALBIN. See BRAIDALBIN.. 
> BRADFIELD, a market- town. of Efſex,. about: 
| 14 miles north of Chelmsford. 
BRADFORD, a market-town: of Wiltthire;, 
the old caſtle of which- was demoliſhed by the Ruſ- 6 lies on the ſide of a hill on the Avon, over which: 
ans in 1719. river it has a ſtone bridge. Here is made the fineſt⸗ 
BRACCIANO, a. duchy of St. Peter's Patri- broad - cloths; and many of the gentry in theſe parts: 
way h a province of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in the have been originally raiſed-to very great eſtates from. 
Middle Diviſidn of Italy. It was ſold in 1696 to this noble manufacture. Here is a charity-{chook 


pince Liv, Odeſcalchi | ly is on A 
Vox. LN " * for 386,000 dollars. * | for 65 boys. 'Its weekly. market. is * 115 


4 


diviſion of the Morea, a province of European Tur- _ - 
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and annual fair on Trinity-Monday. It lies W. of 

Devizes, and 98 of London. Af, +2 | 

. BRADFORTH, or Ba avrorD, a market-town 

in the Weſt-Ridiag of Yorkſhire: it is noted for 

the waollen —.— Its weekly market is 

every Thurſday; and annual fairs on March 14, 15, 


and pn June 28, 29, 30. It lies 30 miles ſouth- 


weſt of York, and 133 north from London, 

BRADING, a place in Hampſhire, where two 

annual fairs are kept, May 12 and October 2, for 

Toys. b 

| BRADNINCH, formerly Bradneyſham, or 
Braines, in + Devonſhire, on the Columb, and in 
the road from Exeter to Wellingson, ſx miles from 

the former, and 177 from 3 SD 


BRADSBERG, a fief, or diſtrict, belonging to 


the dioceſe of Chriſtiana in Norway. It includes 


the county of Tillemarken, which is ſubdivided ' 


into Upper and Lower Tillemarken, each of which 
conſtitutes a bailiwic ; but the former of them is 
ſubje& to Chriſtianſand in eccleſiaſtical matters. 
It has, according to all appearance, given occaſion 
to the ancients, of calling Norway and Sweden by 
the name of Thule. Its inhabitants have at all 
- times been looked upon as the moſt warlike people 
among all the Normans, on account of their hardi- 


neſs and courage. To the Lower Tillemarken and the 


priory of Bramble belong 22 churches. Upon a 
mountain near Skicen is the feat of Bradſberg, 
from which the fief takes its name, and where the 
royal feoffee formerly reſided. 4 8 
- BRADWELL, a place in Eſſex, where a fair is 
'held on June 24. * 
BRAE-MARR, or the Braes of Mar, a hill 
diſtrict belonging to Aherdeenſhire, in Scotland; 
where the late earl of Mar begun the rebellion 
againſt king George I. upon his acceffion to the 
throne of 
nous tract lies 27 miles N. W. of Aberdeen. 

BRAE-MURRAY, or the Braes of Murray- 
Land, ariſing ms running weſt and eaſt above 
Elgin, Forres, Nairn, and running to Inverneſs in 
Scotland, the whole tract being aboye 30 miles, in- 
_ cluding a good deal of e peat, and wood lands, 
though ſome parts of it produce grain, eſpecially 
black-oats, in Stradern in Stranairn, particularly 
towards the river ſides; as it advances to Elgin, 


© the ſoil is more fertile. It is watered principally, 


by the Nairn and Findorn, two rivers abounding 
with ſalmon. PE 

' BRAGA, (audience of,) a diſtrict belonging to 

the province of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portu- 

gal. Of the fame name is an archiepiſcopal city, 


and capital of the province. It is fituated in a de- 


lghtful plain, which is furrounded by the rivers 
- Cavado and Defte, on the ſouth- ſide of the former 
river. It was ſucceſſively in the hands of the Greek, 

Carthaginians, Romans, Suabians, Goths, Moors, 


\ 


eat-Britain in 2 2 This mountai- 
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former of which is ſurrounded with a wall al 


and upon 
A wh 


ther they form but one place for taking © 


AB M24; 
vnd the kings of Leon. The Romans filed it 4, 
ſta Bracaria, and it was the royal reſidence of th 
uevi, or Suabians, abovementioned. The town 
with all penal juriſdiction, both ſupreme and ſag. 
dinate, belongs to the archbiſhop; who is alſo pri 
mate of Portugal; but an appeal lies in all 64 
caſes from the archbiſhop's audience to the roy 
court, called Relagoens. To this archbiſhopric he. 
long five ecclefiaſlical diſtricts, namely, Braga, V 
lenza, Chaves, Villa-real, and Torre de Moncory, 
The city contains 12,300 inhabitants, with fy 
pariſh-churches, among which is the ſpacious and 
oldjcathedral. To its juriſdiction belong 27 churches, 
Beſides, here are eight cloiſters or convents, a Caf 
da Miſericordia, for perſons of both ſexes well bon, 
who have come todecay, and who are ſettled in it fo 
life, or provided for with wonderful privacy, an ho. 
pital, and a ſeminary. Between the church of dt. fe 
dro de Maximos and the hoſpital, are the remains of 
conſiderable old buildings, particularly an amphi- 
theatre and aqueduct. This is the ſeat of an aud. 
ence, auditor, and judge. It lies 32 miles north of 
Oportod. Its lat. according to F. Capaſſi, is 11, 

20, N. ng: 8, 40, W. 

BRAGANZ A, (audience of,) belonging to the 
province of Tras los Montes, in Portugal. It con- 
ſiſts of. one city and ten towns; of which the bout 
of Braganza are proprietors, and in the juriſdicton 
of Miranda. Of the ſame name is the city, which 
is ſituated in a ſpacious plain upon the lite 
river Fetvenga, which divides it from Mount & 
Bartholemew. It conſiſts of a city and town; the 


towers, having a caſtle within; the Jatters 
alſo fortified, and Fort S. Joao de Deos, ſtanding 
on the rock Catraſcal, covers both, but is of 10 
great ſtrength. The town contains two pariſhes 
with 2700 ſouls, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpita 
and four convents. It is likewiſe the ſeat of a 
audience, the auditor of all the places belonging 0 
he houſe of Braganza, and a judge. Here are f: 
veral filk-manufactures carried on. It lies * 
north-eaſt of Villa- real, and according to F. C. 
paſſi's obſervation, in lat. 41, 50, N. 5 


o, W. | 

| BRAGNAS, a fief.or diſtrict, belonging to ti 
dioeeſe of Chriſtiana in Norway, together with 
Hurum, Rogen, Eger, Lier, and Buſkervd. Here 
are ſeveral fron-works, as at Egen, Modum, 
Lier. Through this diſtrict runs the large ns 
Drammen, which falls into the bay of Chriſtiana; 
it ſtands the towns of Bragnas 20d 
the former on the north-ſide of the t 
and the latter directly oppoſite. They both hate 


their own town-bailiwics and churches; het Pa 


which is one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
all Norway, as great oumbers of | deals, _— 
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brought from the neighbouring parts, are exported 5 diſtemper that denden pie Pal, ge 4 retyedy 


| hence. Both places are commonly called 
— To the prior y of Braghas belong 16 


hes. X 
gd fi Al. LA. a ſeat belonging to the territ 


of Jonkivping, in Smolandia, a ſubdiviſion of Ea 
* -Gothland, in Sweden. | 
BRAHEHUUS, a ſeat alſo in the laft-mentioned 5 
province of Sweden. It ſtands on the Wetter 6 


A ELN A. a royal demeſne of Savolaxia, 
a ſubdiviſion of Finland Proper, in Sweden, 
- BRAHESTAD, a well- ſituated maritime-town 


in the N. 


one of the king's counſellors, who built it for 


handicraſtſmen, and purchafed alſo the privileges 


of a townſhip for it. Here is a good haven, It 
| ranks as the ggth town in the general diet bf the 


RAID ALBIN, a diſtrict of Perthſhire in Scot- in k; 
ated it directly, 


land, ſtretching 32 miles from E. tb W. and 13 
where broadeſt tom 8. 8 N. is weer 
country, lying among the Grampian hills, ſappo 
EU en 
Albaniĩ; whence the Highlanders to this * 
themſelves Albittich. It is bounded on the W. b 
Lochaber, Loth, and Knapdale; on the N. and E. 
by part of Le and part of Athol ; and on the 
$. by Strathern and Montieth. It produces plenty 
of game and black cattle, is inhabited by High- 
$ faid to be the moſt ferocious in all Scotland; 


and gives the title of earl to a branch of the Camp- 
bell family, which is poſſeſſed of a noble and mag- 3 


nificent ſeat in this divifion. Much flax is culti- 
vated here. Some years ago, when premiums were 
ven for the greateſt crops, from 70 to 120 hogl(- 
ds of lintſeed were annually ſown, each peck 
vielding two ſtones of dreſt flax, and when the yarn 
fold higheſt, 2000 l. worth has been fold out of the 


country, Oats and potatoes are the other crops. - 


Oats yield from four to fix fold at the moſt, oftener 
leſs; bear from eight to ten, at an average ſix. The 
corn raiſed ſeldom ſuffices the number of inhabi- 
tants, ſo they are often obliged to have recourſe to 
Importation. From their potatoes ſome have diſ- 
tilled a very ſtrong ſpirit, which has been found 
cheaper than what is diſtilled from any grain. 
Starch is alſo made from them - and, in ſome 12 
bread. Corcur, or the lichen omphaloides, is an 
article of commerce; great quantities have been 


| ſcraped from the rocks, arid exported for the uſe of 


the dyers, at the price of 18. or 16d. per ſtone. 


many ſheep are reared here, and much 


wool 18 ſent out of the country. There are few \ 


es raiſed in this country : ſuch as feed on the 


tops of the higher hills are often afflicted with a 


of Uleaborg diſtrict, belonging to 
Taft Bothnia, a ſubdiviſion of Finland Proper, in. 
'Feden, It has its name from count Pehr Brahe, 


the name of 


is not applied within 24 hours. It Mtäcks them in 
the months of July and Augplt, u ly after a 
fall of rain, or before the dew rifes in the morning. 
An univerſal fwelling fpreads over the body: the 


- remedy is exetciſe, chafing, br aniy method that 


promotes urine and perſpiration.” The common 


people attribute this Evil to x certain” ytimal that 
ſcatters its poĩſon over the graſs ; hut, more proba- 


bly, it ariſes from ſottie riokions vegetable hitherto 


unobſerved. Before the year 1745, lord Briidlbin 


was obliged to keep a conſtant guard for the pro- 
tection of his valfats cattle, or to retain ſples among 
the thieviſh clatis, having too much ſpirit to ſubmir 
to pay ari infamous tax, called blatkmeat, to the 


8 plundering chieftains, as the price of thelt ſafety. 


BRAIL A, or TB8&AEL1, a ſmall town lying in 


| | Ry. Jets lityared 
on the Dartibe, and has a firong | of ſeven 
towers, Which the Ruffian gettéral, M. Ro! 
took in 1711; but by the czar's orders be eb3ey- 

BRAILES, a place in Warwickſhire, where a 
fair is kept on Eaſter-Tueſday. 1 64 


BRAILOW, a town in the palatinite of Briclaw, 
| pelonging to Podolia, a province of Little Poland, 
1 


It is fituated on the river Bog, 40 miles N. of Bra- 
claw, in Lit. 43.55 N. Long. 29, 14. K. 
BRAINE, or BR ERNNR, a ſmall town of Soĩſon- 
nois, a ſubdiyifion of the two under governments 
in the Ile of France. It is ſituated cloſe by the 
little river Veſle, with the title of a county, annexed 
to the duchy of Valois. Here is a ſmall abbey. 
BRAINE-LE-COMTE, a town of Hainault, in 
the Auſtrian Low Countfies, It is ſo called in 
contradiſtitition to Braine-la-leu, and Wauter- 
Braine, in Brabant, It belongs to the duke of 
Aremberg; as does it caſtle-Ward, containing 11 
villages.- It Ties 9 miles N. E. of Mons, in Lat. 
50, 46, N. Lon a E-- | | 
BRAINTREE, in Doomſday-book.called Rains, 
confiſting of Rain Magna 20 Par va, formerly a 
flouriſhing market- town of Eſſex, where the bays- 
manufacture was carried on with vigour ; but ſince 
very much reduced. It is parted from Bockin 
only by a little ſtream. It lies 12 miles N. o 


| Chelmsford, and 42 E. of London, Its weekly 


market is on Wedneſday; and it has two fairs, on 
May 8, and October 2. See Bock ins. 
RAIDFORD, a ſmall town in New-England, 


in the province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, and county 


of Eſſex, near a branch which runs into Merimak 
river, below Mitchell's Falls. 
BRAINTREE, or BRANTREE, a town in Suf- 
folk county, in Maſſachuſet's-Bay. It ſtands at the 
bottom of a ſhallow bay, and has no harbour, but 
is well watered with ſprings : the river Smelt runs 
£54 through 


eral, M. Ronne, - 


! 


the E. part of Walachia, or on the Farther fide df - 
the river Aluta, in European Tu 


through it, and 


—_— 


A. - 


the river Stony. ; 
BRAKEL, 
It is 


ated on the river B 


61, 4%, N., Long. 6,4, E. 
2 5 BRAKLAW See BRACLAW. 


- 
« 


is fituated on the river Arc, 35 miles N. V 
Turin, in lat. 45, N. Long. 6, 45, E. 
- a mean borough of Suſſex, governed by con 
yet ſends two members to parliament. One 
the town. join 


. enne, a ſubdiviſion of Savoy, in Upper 3 


tu- 


: a town of Panderborn, belonging to $ 
© the Circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany. 
| | g, 20 miles E. of Panderborn, 
and ſubject to the biſhop of / the latter name, in lat. 


> YC MOCGMGIMOE 


by | > B R 
about a quaxter. of x mile S. runs & 2 miles S. E. of Ramilies, in lat. 52, 32, N. Lon, 


4, 50, E. | Fe | 
RANDEIS, 'a town of Bohemia. It is ſituated 
on the Elbe, about 10 miles N. E. of Prague. La. 
50, 1 5, N. Long. 14, 25, E. 
BRANDENBOURG, or BRAX DBBU RG, (mar. 
quiſate and electorate of), properly ſo called, in Ger. 
many, was originally inhabited by the Varini and 


* BRAMANT, a town. in the county of Mauri- ( . Naithones, branches of the Suevi or Semmones, 


It . or Longobardi, and known under the general name 
of 6 of the Slavi, having Mecklenburgh and Pomerania 


ER, or Bx AMBORoUGH cum Botolph, | , 


les, 9 
tof 9 the fame duchy, and that of Lunenburg, on the 


Steyning; the other, about half ( 


s ta t half 6 
a mile off, is called Bramber-ſtreet, N. W. of which © ( 


| latter are the ruins, of a ſtrong 


and ſtately caſtle. 


Here is neither market nor fair. It lies 16 miles S. 5 


of Eaſt Grinſtead, and 45 S. of London. 
_-— BY 


8 * 


©" BRAMPOUR, dhe capital of Candiſh, a king- |S 


a form in the 7 diviſion of Indoſtan in the Eaſt 3 


dies, Aſia, an 


fubject to the mogul. It lies in 9 


an vnhealthy valley near the head of the river Tapti, 


* mean. Here is a large caſtle, v her is the m 
palace, from which he ſees. the Elephants 

in the river. Here alſo is one caravanſera for 
treaſure, and ano 


Dutch, who have a factory here, barter pepper for 


are many but narrow, the houſes low and moſtly © 


and is moſtly inhabited by Baniaps. The fireets +( 


Vs 5 


4 
60 


opium. The water of the Tapti being brackiſh, 
the inhabitants are ſupplied from a baſon in the 


market place. It lies 220 miles E. of Surat. Lat. 


Long. 77, 15, E. 


ther for lodging ſtrangers. The ; 


21, N. N. 
BR AMPTON, a market-town of Cumberland, 
about a mile below the Picts“ wall, and 6 N. E. of 


Carliſle, on the river Itching. Upon the bank of 


the river, in a rock called Helbeck, is an imperfect 
inſcription, ſet up by an enſign of the Legion Au- 
guſta under Agricota. In the town is an hoſpital for 
6 poor men and as many women, founded by lady 


fairs are kept here on the ſecond Wedneſday after 
Whit- Sunday, and laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt. It 


lies 287 miles from London. 


BRAMTON ABBO TS, a place in Hereford- 


: ſhire, 


N. E. of Hereford-city, and 134 W. of London. 
_ _ BRANCA, a ſmall iſland of the Atlantic ocean, 
and one of the Cape de Verde, to the W. of St. Ni- 
cholas. It is little better than a high craggy rock, 


without water and inhabitants. 


" BRANCALEONE, a ſmall place near Cape 
. Spartunento in the Further Calabria, a province of 
EY Naples, in the Lower Diviſion of. Italy. 


; 
; 
j 
4 
j 
j 
Carliſle. Its weekly market is on Tueſday, and two { 
j 
j 
. 
j 
0 
] 
{ 


re a fair is held on June 22. It is 12 miles 


" BRANCHON, a town of Namur in the Auſtrian  þ 
Ia Countries. It is fituated on the Mehaigne, 


— 


* 


on the north ; Poland, on the eaſt, Sileſia, with the 
Luſatias, the electorate of Saxony, Anhalt, and 
duchy of ee on the ſouth; and part of 


weſt. Its greateſt length is near 200 miles, and its 
greateſt breadth near 100. Its northern ſituation 
makes it very cold for 5 or 8 months in winter, 
The ſoil in general is far from being fruitful, a great 
part conſiſting of {and ; yet there are ſeveral fruitful 

pots in it; and the whole, under the laſt and pre- 
lent reign, has been greatly improved, and much 
better peopled.. In ſome parts there is great plenty 
of potatoes and turnips; in others of buck-wheat, 
; millet, and flax; in others of tobacco, woad, and 
other herbs for dying. All forts of colour earths, 
together with alum,,  ſalt-petre, amber, iron, ſtone, 
and medicinal ſprings, are found in it. Abundance 
of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, are bred here; and the 
woods not only ſupply the inhabitants with fuel, 


but with timber, charcoal, tar, aud wood-aſhes, 


both for domeſtic uſes and for exportation. 

. Theeultureof ſilk alſo is carried on in this country 
with great ſucceſs. The principal rivers by which it 
is watered are the Elbe, the Oder, the Prignitz, the 
Havel, the Warte, and the Spree. Some of the 
rivers and lakes abound in fiſh, and are united by 
canals, for the benefit of navigation. They reckon 
in the whole Mark 120 towns, above 2 500 villages, 
and about 800,000 inhabitants. The Rates here 
conſiſt of the nobility and towns, whoſe aſſembly- 
houſe is in the Spandau-ſtreet, at Berlin, and who 
ſtill enjoy ſome ſmall remains of their ancient pri- 
vileges. The hereditary offices of the marquilate 
are a marſhal, chamberlain, cup-bearer, purvey0!, 
ſewer, treaſurer, and ranger. The king of Pruſſia 
who is alſo elector of Brandenburg, with his whole. 
court, are Calviniſts.; but the religion of moſt of 
the inhabitants is Lutheraniſm. The churches ct 
both perſuaſions are well endowed, and the lat) 
Jointhy employed by the government. The Roman- 
catholics are alſo tolerated here. In ſhort, every 
inhabitants enjoys full liberty of conſcience. A 
great variety of manufactures, moſt of which wer? 
mtroduced by the French: refugees, are carried on 


in the marquiſate, eſpecially at Berlin and Pott- 
dam; where are alſo excellent painters, ftatuaric, | 


and. engravers. By means of theſe manufactures 
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Ehrics and arts, not only large ſums are kept in the 
country, but alſo imported from other parts, to 


ind natural productions, are exported. For the edu- 
cation of youth, and the advancement of learning, 
beſides Latin ſchools in ſeveral places, and gymna- 
6, there is an univerſity at Frankfort on the Oder, 
and an academy of ſciences at Berlin, 

This marquiſate, together with the arch-cham- 
derlain's office, and the electoral dignity, was con- 
ferred, in 1415, hereditarily on Frederic V. or VI. 
burgrave of Nuremberg, in whoſe family it ſtill 
remains, with the addition of many other territo- 
ries and dignities. Ihe o—_ king of Pruſſia and 
dector of Brandenburg, Frederic III. is one of the 
greateſt and moſt powerful princes of Europe, as 
well as one of the moſt deſpotic. He hath greatly 
enlarged his dominions, by the addition of all the 
Lower, together with the greateſt part of the Upper 
Sileſia, and the county of Glatz. In 1744 he took 
poſſefhon of Eaſt Frieſland; but in 1754 diſpoſed 
of his ſhare of the ſucceſſion of the late king Wil- 
liam, prince of _ to the preſent prince and 
ſtadtholder. The qualifications and talents of this 
prince are great, and he hath performed many ſin- 
gular actions; but his ambition would have proved 
his ruin, had he not been ſupported in the laſt war 
by the troops and treaſures of Great Britain. It is 
hard to ſay, whether his ſubjects have been greater 
gainers by his encouraging and promoting com- 
merce, manufactures, agriculture, population, order, 
and the regular diſtribution of juſtice; or ſufferers 
dy the wars in which his ambition hath involved 
them, and the prodigious ſtanding army he keeps 
conſtantly on foot, to maintain his _— and 
extend them, as opportunity offers. Such an army 
muſt be a great burden, beſides their labour being 
loft in a great meaſure to the country. Among the 
electors he poſſeſſes the ſeventh place. As arch- 
chamberlain, he carries the fceptre before the em- 
peror at his coronation, and brings him water in a 
blxer baſon to waſh with. In the college of princes 
of the empire, he has five voices. His aſſeſſment, 
8 eleftor, is bo horfe and 277 foot, or 1828 florins 
In lieu of them. To the chamber of Wetzlar, his 
Notz is 811 rix-dollars, 58 kruitzers, each term. 
to the orders of the knights of the Black Eagle, 
nd of Merit, it is ſufficient here to obſerve, that 
be former was inſtituted by Frederick l. at his coro- 
mon, and the other by the preſent king. 

for the government of this country and the 
miniſtration of juſtice, there are ſeveral ſupreme 
olleges and tribunals; particularly for the depart- 
tents of war, foreign affairs, and the fipances, 
dere are diſtinct boards. Here is a ſupreme eccle- 
daſtical council and confiſtory for the Lutherans; 
fupreme directory of the Calviniſt church; a ſu- 
** [meg * a ſupreme mine- office; 
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which conſiderable quantities of the manufactures, 
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a college or board of trade, &c. Thoſe of the 
French nation, ſettled in this country, are allowed 
particular courts of their own. The amount of 
the yearly revenues of the Mark, ariſing from the 
domains, protection- money paid by the ; Jy tolls, 
land-tax, mines, foreſts, duties on ſtamp-paper, ſalt, 
and variety of other impoſts and exciſes, is computed 
at about 2,500,000 crowns; but the money is Mid to 
be much interior in goodneſs to that of Saxony and 
the dominions of Hanover. During the late war it 
was extremely debaſed. Some eſtimate the whole 
number of the iuhabitants of the royal and electoral 
dominions at 5,000,000, and the revenues at about 
2,000,0001. ſterling. The preſent king and elec- 
tor keeps upwards of 100,000 men on foot in 
time of peace, which are ſaid to coſt him more than 
half of his whole revenue. Theſe troops are under 
ſtrict diſcipline, very expert at their exerciſe, always 
in readineſs to march, and always complete. Each 
regiment has a particular canton or diſtrict allotted 
it for its quarters and raiſing recruits. The infan- 
try are clothed in blue, and the horſe and dragoons 
in white; and both are required to hear ſermon 
twice a day when in quarters or garriſons.. In time 
of peace they are allowed, for ſeveral months in 
the year, to hire themſelves out, or to follow their 
buſineſs either as burghers or peaſants, in the can- 
ton where they are quartered; but they are not 
allowed to marry. A conſiderable part of theſe 
troops are ſtationed in the Mark, particularly at 
Berlin and Potſdam. The corps of huſſars alone 
amounts to about 10,000.men. The Mark of Bran- 
denburg is divided, in general, into the electoral and 
New Marks. The former is again ſubdivided into the 
Old Mark, the Pregnitz, the Middle Mark, and the. 
Ucker Mark. The Old Mark, which lies on the weſt 
fide of the Elbe, between that river and Lunenburg, 
is about 50 miles in length, and 3o in breadth. 
BRANDENBURG, a city of Germany, and. 
capital of the marquiſate of that name, ſituated on 
the river Havel, in E. Long. 13, 0. N. Lat. 52, 
25. It is divided into the old and new town, and 
was anciently the ſee of a biſhop. The mountain 
in the neighbourhood, called Matienberg, is planted 
with vines. Here is a ſmall colony of French Cal- 
viniſts, with. a manufacture of cloth, fuſtain, and 
canvas; and a pretty good trade is carried on by the 
Havel. The fort here looks like a ſuburb, and con- 
tains a riding-{choo}, with the cathedral church. 
The greateſt part alſo of the members of the chap- 
ter which ſtill ſubſiſts, and is compoſed of a Lutheran, 
provoſt, dean, fenior, ſubſenior, and three other 
canons, reſide in it. They are diſtinguiſhed by a 
croſs of gold enamelled with violet, terminating in 
eight points; and have a confiderable eſtate. Near 
the town is a large lake. 
BRANDENBURG, (Circle of), in the king- 
dom of Pruſſia, includes a part of the old Natan- 
8 Sia 


"gia, It is 2 province very well inhabited; for agri- 
culture, and the breeding of cattle, flouriſh ex- 
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tremely here. So that, though the ſoil be a little 


ſtony iu ſome places, it yields better corn than Sam- 
land and Little Lithuania do. It has no want of 


wood, wild game, and fiſh. Of the 15 capital 


- bailiwics in Natangia, 7 are called German, and 8 
Poliſh. The capital bailiwic of Brandenburg com- 


prehends the diſtricts of Karſchau, Kobblelbude, 

derwangen, and Dolſtadt. e 25 churches of 
this capital bailiwic are under the inſpection of the 
upper court-preacher at Konigſberg. Beſides this, 
Here are two other capital bailiwics, as Balga, and 
Pruſſian Eylau. 

BR ANDENBURG, a midling borough in the 
Cirele laſt-mentioned, belonging to the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, pretty well built, and moſtly inhabited by 
fiſhermen. It lies on the Friſch-haf, into whic 
the Huntau falls at this place. The old ſpacious 


caſtle having been demoliſhed by the Pruſſians in 


1520, has been ſince rebuilt. Here was formerly 
a conſiderable commendary, which duke Frederic 
ſeized upon, and converted into a capital territory 


for raiſing the men, with principal direCtors over it. - 


BRANDO, a fief of Capo Corfo, in the diſtrict 
on this fide the mountains, belonging to the Iſland 
of Corſica, in Upper Italy. | 

BRANDON, a town in Suffolk, not ill built, 
with a good church belonging to it. It is commo- 
dioufly ſituated on the Ouſe; and over this river is 
# bridge, with a ferry belonging to the biſhop of 


Hy, to and from the iſland of which latter name 


pants are carried thereby. It has alſo a harbour. 


It has loſt its weekly market; but has three fairs, 


an February 14, June 11, and November 11. It 
hes 10 miles N. of Bury, and 78 of London. 
BRANDON- HAR BOUR. is ſituated on the N. 


ſide of Long: Iſland, New-York, ꝙ miles W. of Smith- 


town, and the ſame diſtance from Hampſtead Plain. 
- BRANE, a river in Caermarthenſhire, which 


runs into the Towy near Llanymthefry. Another 
| river of the ſame name in Brecknockſhire, which 


rens into the Uſke, by Aberbrane. f 
BRANECK, or BRUx ECR, a confiderable for- 


treſs in the biſhopric of Brixen, a ſubdiviſion of 


Auſtria, in Germany. It is the property of the 
prelate, and lies 10 miles N. E. of Brixen city. 

BRANSKEY, an ifland at the entrance of Poole- 
bay, in Dorfetſhire, which divides it into two ; and 
where is an old caſtle of the ſame name, for defending 
this paſſage, particularly in time of war with France. 

BRANSBURTON, a place in Yorkſhire, where 
à fair is held on May 14. 

BRANSK, a ſmall place of Podlachia, or palati- 
nate of Bielſk, in Little Poland, where is held a 
provincial-court. 25 | 
' BRANSKA, a town of Tranſylvania, on the river 
Meriſh, 25 miles S. of Weiſſenburg, and ſubject to 


- 


) 


the houſe of Auſtria, in lat. 
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BRANS Kl, or BRANSsZz o, a ſmall ſtrong tow 
of the duchy of Sewerſki in Weſtern Muſcoyy | 
ſtands on the river Dezna, about 20 league 25 
Novogorod Sewerſki, and the ſame diſtance fin 
Demetriowitz. 

BRANT, a river in Angleſea in N. Wales, hy 
its ſource on the eaſt ſide of the ifland, and n 
moſtly ſouthward, till it falls into the Menue. 

BRANTOLME, or BRANTOMuk, a boury a 
Upper Perigord in Guyenne Proper, belonging ty 
the EIT of the former name and Gaſcon 
in France. Here is a BenediCtine abbey of tes 
der of St. Maur 

BRANVITSKA, a caſtle belonging to the Toſi 
family, in the county of Weiſſenburg, a diftia a 


. Tranſylvania, in the kingdom of Hungary, 


BRASCHOW, or Baxow, (which fee) a tow 
of Walachia, on this fide the Aluta, in European 
uy: It lies near the confines of Moldayia an] 
Tranſylvania, 50 miles north of Targowiſt. 

BRASIL, a large country of South America 
being the eaſtermoſt part of that continent, lying 
between the equinoCtial line and the tropic of C- 
pricorn. It is about 1560 miles in length, and 1999 
in breadth; but meafuring along the coaſt, it i 
2000 miles long, and is bordered with mountains 
that open from time to time, and form good ha: 
bours where veſſels may lie in ſafety. It was ad. 
dentally diſcovered to by the Portugueſe in 1 
Emanuel king of Portugal, had equipped a {qu 
dron of 15 ſail, carrying 1200 ſoldiers and ſalon 
deſtined for the Eaſt Indies, under the conduct a 
Peter Alvarez Cabral. This admiral, quitting Li- 
bon on the gth of March 1500, ſtruck out to ſa 
to avoid the coaſt of Guinea, and Reered his court 
ſouthward, that he might the more eaſily tum the 
Cape of Good Hope, which projects a good way 
into the ocean. On the 24th of April, be got 
ſight of the continent of South America, which le 
judged to be a large ifland at ſome diſtance from 
the coaſt of Africa. Coaſting along for ſome time, 
he ventured to ſend a boat on ſhore, and was aft 


niſhed to obſerve the inhabitants entirely ditfereat 


from the Africans in features, hair, and complexion. lt 
was found, however impracticable, to ſeize upon - 
of the Indians, who retired with great celerity tobe 
mountains on the approach of the Partuguele; qc. 
as the ſailors haddiſcovered a good harbour, the aun 
ral thought proper to come to an anchor, and 
the bay Puerto Seguro, Next day he ſent another 
boat on ſhore, and had the good fortune to [aj 
on two of the natives, whom he clothed and ti 
kindly, and then diſmiſſed, to make a prop 


port to their countrymen. The ſtratagem dau! 


defired effect. The Indians, having heard the 8 
lation of the priſoners, immediately crouded yo 


r 
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more, ſinging, dancing, and ſounding horns of dif. - 


ferent kinds; which induced Cabral to land, and 
take ſolemn poſſeſſion in the name of his Portu- 
eſe majeſty... | 

As ſoon as the court of Liſbon had ordered a ſur- 

to be taken of the harbours, bays, rivers, and 
coaſts of Braſil, and was convinced that the coun- 
try afforded neither gold nor ſilver, they held it in 
ſuch contempt, that they ſent thither none but 
condemned criminals and abandoned women. Two 
ſhips were ſent every year from Portugal, to carry 
the refuſe of the kingdom to this new world, and 
to bring home parrots and woods for the dyers and 
cabinet-makers. Ginger was afterwards added ; 
but ſoon after prohibited, leſt it ſhould interfere 
with the ſale of the ſame article from India. 

In 1548, the jews, many of whom had taken 
refuge in Portugal, beginning to be perſecuted by 
the ToquiGtion, were {tripped of their poſſeſſions, 
and baniſhed to Braſil. Here, however, they were 
not entirely forſaken. _— of them found kind 
relations and faithful friends; others, who were 
known to be men of probity and underſtanding, 
obtained money in advance from the merchants of 
different nations with whom ey had formerly had 
tranſactions. By the bee ſome enterpriſing 
men, they were enabled to cultivate 1 
which they firſt procured from the iſland of Ma- 
deira, Sugar, which till then had been uſed only 
in medicine, became an article of luxury. Princes 
and great men were all eager to procure themſelves 
this new ſpecies of indulgence. — 

The court of Liſbon, notwithſtanding its preju- 
dices, —— to be ſenſible, that a colony might be 
beneficial to the mother country without produc- 
ing gold or ſilver; and this ſettle 


the coloniſts, was now thought to deſerve ſome 
kind of attention; and accordingly Thomas de 
Souza was ſent thither in 1549, to regulate and 
1 re" it. * 
is able governor n by reducing theſe men 
who had always — tate of — into 
proper ſubordination, and bringing their ſcattered 
lantations cloſer together; after which he applied 
| himſelf to acquire ſome information reſpecting the 
natives, with whom he knew he muſt be continu- 
= engaged either in trafic or war. This was no 
ealy matter to accompliſh. Brafil was full of ſmall 
nations, ſome of which inhabited the foreſts, and 
others lived in the plains and along the rivers. Some 
had ſettled habitations; but the greater number 
of them led a roving life, and moſt of them had no 
mtercourſe with each other. 


In 1629 the Dutch ſeized upon the captainſhips 


of Siara, Seregippe, and the greater part of that of 
Bahia. Seven of the 1 5 provinces which compoſed 


the colony had already ſubmitted to them, and they 
4 


ment, which had 
been wholly left to the capricious management of 
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flattered themſelves that one or two campaigns 
O 


would make them maſters of the reſt of theit 
enemies poſſeſſions in that part of America; when 
they were ſuddenly checked by the revolu- 
tion happening on the baniſhment of Philip IV. 
and placing the duke of Braganza on the throne: 
After this, the Portugueſe recovering their ſpirits, 
ſoon drove the Dutch out of Brafil, and have con- 
tinued maſters of it ever ſince; ſo that at preſent the 
Portugueſe are ſole maiters of the country, which 
is the only tract they hold in America, extending 
themſelves no farther than along the coaſts, whilſt 
the inland parts are ftill inhabited by the natives. 
It is now ſtiled a principality, as giving title to the 
preſumptive heir of Portugal. It 1s bounded on the 
north oy Fs Atlantic ocean and the river of Ama- 
zons or Maraynon; on the eaſt by the ſame Atlantic 
ocean; on the ſouth by the river De la Plata, and 
on the weſt by Paraguay and the country of the Ama- 
zons; lying between the equator and lat 35 S. and 
between 35 and 6 W. h 

The firſt aſpect of the country from the ſea is ra- 
rather unfavourable, as it appears high, rough, and 
ang ve but on a more narrow inſpection, nothing 
can be more delighiful, the eminences being corel 
with woods, and the valleys and ſavannahs with the 
moſt refreſhing verdure. In fo vaſt a tract of land 
it cannot be imagined that the climate will be found 
at all equal, or the ſeaſons uniform. The northern 
provinces are ſubject to heavy rains and variable 
) winds, like other countries under the ſame paral- 
)/4els. Tornadoes, ſtorms, and the utmoſt fury of 
{ the elements, wreak their vengeance here; while 
the ſoutherly regions are blefſed with all the com- 
forts which a fine fertile ſoil and temperate climate 
can afford, In ſome of the provinces the heat of 
the climate is thought to prove favourable to the 
eneration of a great variety of poifonous reptiles; 
Nats of which, as the liboya, or roebuck-ſnake, 
are ſaid to extend to the length of 30 feet, and to 
be two or three feet in circumference. The rat- 
tle-fnake, and other reptiles of the ſame kind, grow 
likewiſeto an enormous ſize; and the ſerpent, called 
ibibakoka, is affirmed to be ſeven yards long, and 
half a yard in circumference, poſſeſſed too of a poi- 
ſon inflantaneouſly fatal to the human race. Here 
are alſo ſcorpions, ant-bears, tigers or madilloes, 
porcupines, janonveras, and an animal called tapi- 
raſſon, which is the production of a bull and an 
aſs, having a great — to both. No coun- 
try on earth affords a greater number of beautiful 
birds, nor variety of the moſt exquiſite fruits; but 
the chief commodities are Braſil wood; ebony, dy- 
ing woods, ambergris, roſin, balſams, indigo, ſweet- 
meats, ſugar, tobacco, gold, diamonds, beautiful 
pebbles, cryſtal, emeralds, jaſper, and other pre- 
cious ſtones; in all which the Portugueſe carry on 
o ſuch an amazing trade, as may juſtly be reputeU 
the 
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the ſupport, and indeed the vital fountain, of the 
mother-country. | 
The gold and diamond mines are but a recent 
©  Wiſcovery : they were firſt opened in the year 3681; 
'and have fince yielded above five millions ſterling 
annually, of which ſum a fifth belongs to the crown, 
So plentiful are diamonds in this country, that the 
court of Portugal hath found it neceſſary to reſtrain 
their importation, to prevent too great a diminu- 
tion of their value. They are neither ſo hard nor 
ſo clear, as thoſe of the Eaft Indies, nor do they 
' ſparkle ſo much, but they are whiter. The Bra- 
filian diamonds are ſold 10 per cent. cheaper than 
the oriental ones, ſuppoſing the weights to be equal. 
Tbe largeſt diamond in the world was ſent from 
Braſil to the king of Portugal. It weighs 1680 ca- 
rats, or 12 ounces; and has been valued at 
56,787, 5001. Some ſkilful lapidaries, however, are 
of opinion. that this ſuppoſed diamond is only a 
topaz ; in which caſe a very great abatement muſt 
be made in its value. . 

The crown- revenue ariſing from this colony 
amounts to two millions ſterling in gold, if we er 
credit ſome late writers, beſides the duties and cul- 
toms on merchandiſe imported from that quarter. 
This indeed is more than a'fifth of the precious 
metal produced by the mines ; but, every other 
conſequept advantage confidered, it probably does 
not much exceed the truth. The exceſſive conflu- 
ence of people to the Braſil colonies, as well from 


bother countries as from Portugal, hot only enlarges | 


the imports of gold, but, what is of infinitely more 
importance to Europe in general, the exportation 
of the manufactures of this hemiſphere ; of which 
the principal are the following. Great Britain ſends 
woollen manufactures; ſuch as fine broad medley 
cloths, fine Spaniſh cloths, ſcarlet and black cloths; 
ferges, duroys, druggets, ſagathies, ſhalloons, cam- 
blets, and Norwich ſtuffs ; black Colcheſter bays ; 
ſeys, and perpetuanas, called long ells; hats, ſtock- 
ings, and gloves. Holland, Germany, and France, 
chiefly export fine hollands, bone-lace, and fine 
thread: filk manufactures, pepper, lead, block tin, 


and other articles, are alſo ſent from different coun- 


tries. Beſides the particulars already ſpecified, 
England likewiſe trades with Portugal, for the uſe 


of the Braſils, in copper and braſs, wrought and 


unwrought pewter, and all kinds of hardware: all 
which ele have ſo enlarged the Portugueſe trade, 
that, inſtead of 12 ſhips uſually employed in the 


Braſil commerce, there are now never fewer than 


100 fail of large veſſels conſtantly going and return- 


ing to thoſe colonies. 


o all this may be added the vaſt ſlave- trade car- 
ried on with the coaſt of Africa for the uſe of the 


Braſil colonies ; which, we may believe, employs 


a great number of ſhipping, from the multitude of 
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5 flayes, that are annually tranſported. Indeed the 


' commerce of Braſil alone is ſufficient to raiſe Por. 
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tugal to a conſiderable height of naval power, : i 
maintains a conſtant nurſery of ſeamen : yet acer. 
tain infatuation in the policy of the country hag 
prevented that effect even amidſt all theſe extra. 
dinary advantages. All the ſhips in this trade 
being under the direction of the government, hare 
their appointed ſeaſons of going and returnins 
under convoy of a certain number of men of war: 
nor can a ſingle ſhip clear out or go, except with 
the fleet, but by a ſpecial licence from the king, 
which is ſeldom granted ; though it is caſily deter. 
mined, that ſuch reſtrictions can prove no way he. 
neficial to the general commerce, though poſſibly 
the crown-revenue may be better guarded thereby. 
The fleets ſail in the 1 order, and at t 
following ſtated periods: that to Rio de Janeiro ſets 
fail in January; the fleet to Balria, or the bay of 
All Saints, 8 and the third fleet, tof 
nambuco, in the month of March. 

The natives are divided into ſeveral nations, and 
theſe again ſubdivided into a variety of tribes; the 
principal of which are the Tupinambos, Tobajaras, 
Petiguaras, and Tapyas, &c. They are not natu- 
rally black, but made ſo by the heat of rhe ſun and 
painting : thoſe of the inland go moſtly naked, 
with only a covering of leaves about their middle; 
but ſuch as live near the ſea-coaſt go dreſſed like the 
Europeans, among whom they converſe. The ob- 
ſequious wife commonly accompanies her huſband 
every where, even to the wars, and ſerves him in 
the quality of a beaſt of burthen, with a baſket on 
her back and another on her head, carrying all the 
paltry houſehold furniture; beſides a child tied to 
her, and another by her ſide. They generally live 


in mean villages, or ſcattered hamlets. Their con- 


mon food is bread made of maize or the maudioc 
root, with the fleſh of ſuch beaſts and fowl as the 
kill, and fiſh they catch, either boiled or half roaſted 
but moſtly raw. Their uſual drink is water, 
ſometimes mixed with black ſugar, and at other 
times with a few leaves of akaju, which makes it 
heady. But that which they preſs from the fruit 
of it is very potent; which liquor they drink to 
great exceſs, at the ſame time 3 their ſtout 
tobacco very plentifully. But they are moſt fond 
of brandy, rum, or any ſuch diſtilled ſpirits. The 
inland inhabitants ſcarcely ſeem to have any reli- 


gion; and yet they have'a kind of prieſts. They 


believe a future ſtate, where they ſhall excel in all 
ſorts of pleaſure, more or leſs, according to theit 
former proweſs in war, or number of enemies they 
have killed and eaten. But as for ſuch as do nothing 
like this, they ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed. The Br: 
ſilians are ſaid to be cannibals, rather out of re- 
venge againſt their enemies, than any love of human 
fleſh. They disfigure themfelves by cutting a ga 
in the under-lip, and hanging a kind of green 2 
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at it to keep it open. The coaſts of Braſil are 


dhe neateſt to thoſe of Cafreria in Africa of any 

in America. | 
They have two roots on which they moſtly feed; 
namely, the acpy and manioc, beſides other plants 
both for eating and phyſic. They keep no religi- 
ous feſtivals, and have neither temples nor idols; 
having only rejoicings after ſome victory, or in 
pitching upon ſuch of their priſoners as they think 
kt to be butchered and eaten: both men and wo- 
men are decked about their heads, arms, waiſts, 
Kc. with variety of plumes, and beautiful ſmall 
feathers, &c. glewed on their bodies : and the feſti- 
ral is uſually attended with muſic in their way, and 
dancing, at which they do not forget alternate eating 
and drinking. - This diverſion laſts two or three 
days, and ſometimes 10 or 15. 

The Portugueſe have here an archbiſhop; name- 
ly, that of St. Salvador, which is the capital, ſitu- 
ated on All-ſaints-bay, together with ſome ſuffra- 
gans, but have no univerſity in all this vaſt 


The government among the natives being ſplit 
into a vaſt number of kingdoms, nations, and lan- 
guages, have in each a chief or captain over them, 
but ſome live like the wild. Arabs of Africa, wan- 
dering about without either laws or government. 
The Portugueſe, we are told, exerciſe ſuch cruel- 
ties over their negro- ſlaves, and are fo hated by the 
natives, that they are in continual danger of being 
driven out, if not maſſacred by their united forces; 
againſt which combination they are obliged to be 
more than ordinary watchful. | 

Braſil hath a great many very conſiderable rivers, 

particularly that of the Amazons. See AMma- 
tons. 

The next is Paranayba, ſpringing from a ridge 
of mountains about the middle of the country, and 
in its courſe northwards receiving about 30 others: 
lome of them pretty large, falls into that of the 
Amazons, near its mouth. Its courſe, excluſive of 
its windings, is upwards of 600 miles, and has va- 
nous nations who live on each ſide of it, and trade 
with the Portugueſe by means of it. There are 
others leſs conſiderable, that diſcharge themſelves 
into the ſame gulph; as the Para, Pacaxes, and To- 
cantino, Farther eaſt are thoſe of Maracu, Topo- 
coru, Mony, and ſome ſmaller ones; all which join 
their ſtreams at Cuma-bay, where they form the 
land Sant Lodovigo de Maragnon. All theſe, and 
many others ſtill farther eaſt have their courſe 
northward, and fall into the Atlantic ocean, On 
the eaſtern coaſt are alſo a conſiderable number; as 
that of St. Francis, whoſe courſe is moſtly eaſtward, 
from long. 46 to 35. This river, about mid-wa 
why its fountain and mouth, buries itſelf ſeveral 
Soap under ground; and, after«emerging, forms 
we conſiderable iſlands, and divides the captainrie 
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of Fernambuco from that of Seregipe, after which 
it falls into the -itlantic ocean, Rio-Real, i. e. the 
Royal-river, runs parallel with that of St. Francis, 
and divides Seregipe from the captainrie of Todos 
los Santos, and falls into the fame ocean, about 41 
leagues north of the bay of the ſame name. Rio 
Dolie, or Rio de los Magos, in its courſe from weſt : 
to eaſt, receives ſeveral other rivers, dividing the 
captainrie of Porto Seguero, from Santo Spirito. 
The Rio de Janeiro, running from north to ſouth 
yu its name to a captainrie, and falls into the 
ame ocean a little to the welt of Cabo Frio. The 
entrance into it is guarded on the eaſt fide by fort 
Santa Cruz, and by that of San Juan on the weſt 
and northward, a little higher, by that of San Jago. 
and the city of St. Sebaſtian, the capital of that 
captainrie, | 
The principality of Braſil is divided into govern- 
ments or prefectures, which the Portugueſe ſtile 
capitainias, They begin from the weſt corner, 
where the river of Amazons diſcharges itſelf, and 
and running along eaſtward, then ſouthward, and 
then weſtward, according to the courſe of the coaſt, 
are as follows: Para, Maranhao, Siara, Rio Grande, 
Parahiba or Parayba, Itamarica or Tamarac, Fer- 
nambuco or Pernambuc, Seregipe, Bahia de Todos 
los Santos, Rio de los Ilheos, Porto 'Seguro, Eſpi- 
rito Sams, io de Janeiro, De San Vincente, 
Angra, and Del Rey. | 
very one of theſe prefectures is under a pecu- 
liar governor, and all are accountable to the vice- 
roy of the country, who commonly reſides at St. 
Salvador. Of theſe captainries ei de belong pro- 
perly to the king, who maintains the colonies here, 
and hath the whole revenue; the others belong to 
Portugueſe noblemen, who have formerly obtained 
gan of them, and peopled and fortified them, 
nee Aſt receive their governors from their reſpec- 
tive lords; but they acknowledge the viceroy's ſove- 
reignty; and have each their interior governments, - 
like thoſe belonging to the king. 

From the diſcovery of the diamond-mines above- 
hinted at, the Spaniards have been induced to at- 
tempt poſſeſſing themſelves of the ſouth part of Bra- 
fil; whence continual hoſtilities ariſe between their 
reſpective colonies at the mouth of Rio de la Plata, 
the Portugueſe being in poſſeſſion of the N. ſhore 
of that river, and the Spaniards of the 8. g 

BRASLAW, one of the ſubordinate diſtricts be- 
longing to to the palatinate of Wilno, in Lithuania 
Proper, in the great duchy of- the former name, 
Its capital of the ſame name is a ſpacious place, and 
ſituated on a lake, and is the feat alſo of a provin- 
cial diet. It lies 70 miles north-eaſt of Wilna; in 

lat. 56, 20, N. long. 26, 5, E. | 

B ASS.ISLAND, one of the Virgin-iflands, 
ſituated near the north-weſt end of St, Thomas, 


on whom it is dependent, | 
6 BRASSA, 


— — 
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BRASS A, or BRESss A, one of the Shetland iſles, 
belonging to Scotland, formed by the ſtrait called 
Braas. Bund. lying eaſt of the Mainland of Shet- 
land, and about a mile oppoſite to Lerwic the ca- 
pital. It is 5 miles long and 2 broad, with an ex- 
cellent harbour or road of the ſame dimenſions, and 
has fome arable land, and two churches in it. 
BRASSING TON-MOOR, a plain or heath, 
beginning a little beyond Wirkſworth in Derby- 
ſhire. From Brafhngton to Buxton it is full 12 
miles; but not quite ſo much from Wirkſworth. 
Here is a high mountain. | 
BRASSO. See CronsTADT in Tranſylvania. 
BRASSY, a ſmall place, with a bailiwic, belong- 
ing to the diſtrict of Morvant, a ſubdiviſion of the 
government of Nivernois in France. 
BRAS TEA, a place in Kent, where a fair is 
held on May -23. > 
1 4 BRADENBRUNN, or SZELES-KUT, in the 
Hungarian, a fine, well inhabited and walled town, 
in the county of Oldenburg, or Sopron, a ſubdivi- 
Kon of the Farther Circle of the Danube, in Lower 


Hungary. 

? BR ATSBERG, one of the bailiwics belonging 
to the dioceſe of Aggerhuus, or Chriſtiana, in 
Norway. ; 

-- BRATSKOL, an Oſtrog, or place ſurrounded 


with palliſades and, earthen ramparts, in the Circle 


of Himſkoi, a ſubdiviſion belonging to the province 
of Irkutzkaja, in Siberia, and Aſiatic part of Ruſ- 
fia. It lies on the river Angara; and contiguons 


to it are about 50 dwelling-houſes, and 5 werſts 


from it is the monaſtery of Spaſkoi. 

BRAVA, the capital of an ariſtocratical republic 
of the ſame name, in the country of Ajan, and the 
only one perhaps in Africa, It lies in lat. 1 N. be- 
tween two arms of the river Quilmanci, near the 
maritime-coaſt, where is a pretty good harbour, 
It is a large walled city, with houſes in the Moor- 
iſh taſte, and inhabited by merchants trading in 
gold, filver, ſilk ſtuffs, &c. who pay the Portugueſe 

à ſmall annual tribute of about 200]. ſterling. The 
principal inhabitants are Mahometans. The body 
of the people chooſe from among the moſt ancient 

families, 12 cheques, who manage all public mat- 
ters. On the coaſt is a great deal of ambergris. 

BRAVAHUL, or Bzx Av acnvr, a river of Ca- 
freria in Africa, by part of which 'the country of 
the Hottentots is bounded to the N. W. 

 - BRAUBACH, a town of Germany, in Witte- 

ravia, with-a caſtle, ſeated on the Rhine, 8 miles 
S. of Coblentz. | * 
BRAUGHING, in Hartfordſhire, was anciently, 


next to Verulam, the moſt conſiderable place in the 


county. It lies a little E. of the northern road, and 
— to be the Cæſaromagum of the Romans, 28 
miles from London, according to Antoninus. 
There are {till the ruins of its former grandeur to 
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bill in Eſſex). The church is a handſome building, 


ber of canons. It belongs to the biſhop of Erme- 


3 


be ſeen, It lies exactly 16 miles from Durolitux 
(Cheſhunt), and 12 from Canonium (Littlebury. 


and has a ring of 5 good bells. Near the church. 
yard is an old houſe, now inhabited by poor fam. 
lies, which was given with all ſorts of furniture for 
celebrating weddings : ſome of which were in bei 
a few years ago. Here a fair is annually held cn 
Whitſun-Monday, for toys. 

BRAULIO, one of the Alpine mountains in 
the country of the Grifons, and on the frontier 
of Tirol, near the town of Bormia. It is a large 
mountain, and the principal of the Rhetic Alps. 

BRAUNAW, a town in the Circle of Bavari 
in Germany. It is fortified, and lies on the lun. 
It held out againſt the Swedes in 1642, and un 
garriſoned by the late emperor Charles VII. but 
taken by the queen of Hungary's troops in 1743, 
It is fitvated 26 miles W, of Paſſaw, in lat. 8, 
20, N. Long. 13, 15, E. | 

BRAUNSBERG, a pretty large and good tn 
ding-town of Poland, in Regal Pruſſia. It ſtande 
on the Paſſarge, which not far from hence falls into 
the Friſchaf. It is divided into the Old and Nev 
town, is a populous place, and under the Lubec- 


ker law. Its celebrated college was formerly a F-. 
ciſcan convent, and founded by the learned and 
famous cardinal Hoſins, biſhop of Ermland, and d 


therefore called Hoſianum. Here is alſo a nunnery, 
The cathedral has 16 prebends, with the ſame num- 


land. It is a town of Regal Pruſſia, on the Baltic, 
about 5o miles S. W. of Konigſberg, and ſubject i 
Pruffia. In 1626 it was taken by the Swedes. Lt. 
54, 15, N. Long. 20, 5, E. 

BRAUNSFIELD, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and country of Solmes 
with a handſome palace or caſtle. E. Long. 8, 3. 
N:; Lat. $0, 22. - © | 

BRAVO, one of the Cape de Verd iflands on 
the coaſt of Africa, remarkable for its excellent 
wines, and inhabited by Portugueſe. The land is 
very high, and confiſts of mountains which look 
like pyramids. It abounds in Indian corn, gow% 
water-melons, potatoes, horſes, afles, a 
There is alſo plenty of iſh on the coaſt, and tht 
illand produces ſalt-petre, W. Long. 25, 35 N. 
Lat. 34, o. 

BRAVO, a town of Africa, on the coal of 
Ajan, with a pretty good harbour. It is an ind. 
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pendent place, and is about 80 miles diſtant frow kn 
Magadoxo. E. Long. 41, 35. N. Lat. 1, 0. Pro 
BRAWIK, (Bay of), in E -Gothland, Sweden Th 
BRAY-SUR-SOMME; a town of Francs, 4 Lec 
Picardy, between Perone, Amiens, and Corbi. to | 


BRAY, a very mountainous track, as the 


imports, belonging to Upper Normandy, in Franc 
Its valleys are marſhy ; and hence it 1s called 


: B R 
The Dirty. The ſoil is not fit for grain; yet here 
are paſtures, and great quantities of fruit. 
ou} {on the Seine), a town of Senonois, be- 
longing to Upper Champagne, in France. It is a 
peerage-barony ; and here is a chapter and priory ; 
16 miles N. of Sens. Lat. 48, 25, N. Long. 3, 

I f 
N. a place in Berkſhire, commonly noted 
for its vicar, who was twice a Papiſt and twice a 
Proteſtant, in the reigns of king Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. and queens Mary and Elizabeth, for 
which being taxed, he faid he always kept his prin- 
ciple,” to live and die vicar of Bray. 

BRAY, a port-town on St. George's Channel, 
belonging to the county of Wicklow, and province 
of Anker, in Ireland, 10 miles S. of Dublin. 
Lat. 53. 12, N. Long. 6, 16, W. f 

BRAY, a river in Devonſhire, which runs into 
the Moul, near Wortely. 

- BRAYAN, a river in Pembrokeſhire, wh'ch runs 
into the TW, near Cardigan. 

BRAZIL. See BaAs IL. 

BRAZZO, LaBraza, or BRAC, an iſland in 
Venetian Dalmatia, and Hungarian Illyrium, in the 
kingdom of the former name : it is fo called trom a 

e village in it, 

BREBINCE, or BovzB1NCE, a river of Burgun- 
dy, in France, which iſſues out of Lake Longpendu. 

BRECHIN, a town of Scotland, in the count 
of Angus, ſituated in E. Long. 2, 18. N. Lat. 56, 
40. It confifts of one large handſome ſtreet, and 
two ſmaller ; and is ſeated on the fide of a ſmall. 
hill, waſhed. by the river Southeſk, over which 
there is a ſtone-bridge of two large arches. At the 
loot of the town is a long row of houſes independent 
of it,” built on ground held in feu from the _ 
of Northeſk. It is a royal borough, and, wi 
four others, ſends a member to parliament; In re- 
ſpect to trade, it has only a ſmall ſhare of the linen 
manufacture. It lies at no great diſtance from the 
harbour of Montroſe : and the tide flows within 
two miles of the town; to which a canal might be 
made, which perhaps might create a trade, but 


would be of certain ſervice in conveying down the 


eom of the country for exportation. 

Brechin was a rich and ancient biſhopric founded 
by David I. about the year 1150. At the Refor- 
mation, its revenues, in money. and in kind, 
amounted to-7001. a year; but, after that event, 
were reduced to 1591. chiefly by the alienation of 
hnds and tythes by Alexander Campell, the firſt 
Proteſtant biſhop, to his chieftain the earl of Argyle. 

Culdees had a- convent here. Their « . 
was witneſs to the grant made by king David 


to his new abbey of Dumferline. In after times, 


they gave 2 to the Mathurines or Red Friars. 
The ruins of their houſe, according to Maitland, 
ae ſtill to be ſeen in the College Wynd. Here 
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- pillars ; is in length 166 feet, in breadth 61 :-patt 


| ference. From this aile there is an entrance into it 


placed on wooden ſemicircular floors, each reſting 
on the circular abutments withinſide of the tower. 


the thickneſs of the walls, 4 feet 6 inches; the cir- 


cumference, 


ſnout, the boar. The ſtone - work within the. inner 


B R 
was likewiſe an hoſpital called Maiſon de Dieu, 
founded in 1256, by William de Brechin, for the 
repoſe of the ſouls of the kings William and Alex- 
ander; of John earl of Cheſter, and of Huntingdon 
his brother ; of Henry his father, and Juliana his 
mother. Albinus, biſhop of Brechin, in the reign 
of Alexander II. was witnels to the grant. By the 
walls which are yet ſtanding, behind the weſt end 
of the chief ſtreet, it appears to have been an ele- 
gant little building. 

The cathedral is a Gothic pile, ſupported by 12 


is ruinous, and part ſerves as the pariſh-church. 
The weſt end of one of the ailes is entire: its door 
is Gothic, and the arch conſiſts of many mouldings; 
the window of it neat tracery. The ſteeple is a 
handſome tower, 120 feet high; the four lower 
windows in form of long narrow openings; the bel- 
fry windows adorned with that ſpecies of opening 
called the quatrefoil : the top battlemented, out of 
which ariſes a handſome ſpire. At a ſmall diſtances 
from the atle ſtands one of, thoſe ſingular round 
towers whoſe uſe has ſo long baffled the conjectures 
of antiquaries. Theſe towers appear to have been 
peculiar to North Britain and Ireland : in the laſt 
they are frequent; in the former, only two at this 
time exiſt, That at Brechin ſtood originally de- 
tached from other buildings. It is at preſent joined 
near the bottom by a low additional aile to the 
church, which takes in about a fixth of its circum- 


of modern date, approachable by a few Reps, for 
the uſe of the ringers: two handſome bells are 
placed in it, which are got at by means of 6 ladders 


The height from the ground to the roof is 80 feet ; 
the inner diameter, within a few feet of the bot- - 
tom, is 8 feet; the thickneſs of the wall at that 
part, 7 feet 2 inches; fo that the whole diame= 
ter is 15 feet 2 inches; the circumference very near 
48 feet ; the inner diameter at top is 7 feet 8 inches; 


8 feet 8 inches: which proportion 
gives the building an inexpreſſible elegance: the top 
is roofed with an octagonal ſpire 23 feet high, which 
makes the whole 103. In this ſpire are four win- 
dows placed alternate on the ſides, reſting on the 
top of the tower; near the top ot. the tower are 4 
others facing the 4 cardinal points: near the bottom 
are two arches, one within another, in relief; on 
the top of the outmoſt isa crucifixion : between the 
mouldings of the outmoſt and inner are two figures; 
one of the Virgin Mary; the other of St. goo | 

the cup, and lamb. On each corner of the bottom 
of this arch is a figure of certain beaſts ; one poſſi- 
bly the Caledonian bear ; and the other, with a long 


atch. ./ 


1 


arch has a ſmall flit or peep-hole, but without the 


appearance of there having been a door within any 


modern period; yet there might have been one ori- 


ginally; for the filling up conſiſts of larger ſtones 
than the reſt of this curious rotund. The whole is 
built with moſt elegant maſonry, which Mr. Gough 
obſerved to be compoſed of 60 courſes. This tower 
hath often been obſerved to vibrate with a high 
wind, 2 ; 
The learned among the antiquaries are greatly 


divided concerning the uſe, as well as the founders - 


of theſe buildings. Some thing them Pictiſh, pro- 
bably be cauſe there is one at Abernethy, the ancient 
ſeat of that nation; and others call them Daniſh, 
becauſe it was a cuſtom of the Danes to give an 
alarni in time of danger from high places. But the 
manner and ſimplicity of building, in early times, 
of both theſe nations, was ſuch as to ſuperſede that 
notion: beſides, there are ſo many ſpecimens left of 
their architecture, as tend at once to diſprove any 
conjecture of that kind; the Hebrides, Caithneſs, 
and Roſs-ſhire, exhibit reliques of their buildings 
totally different. They could not be deſigned as 
belfries, as they are placed near the ſteeples of 
churches, infinitely more commodious for that end; 
nor places of alarm, as they are often erected in ſi- 
tuations unfit for that purpoſe. The moſt probable 
opinion therefore ſeems to be that of the late Mr. 
Peter Coilinſon, viz. that they were Incluſoria; et 
arQi incluſorii ergaſtula, the priſons of narrow in- 
cloſures: that they were uſed for the confinement 
of penitents; ſome perhaps conſtrained, others vo- 
luntary, Dunchad o Braoin being ſaid to have retir- 
eq 2 a priſon, where he died A. D. 987: The 
penitents were placed in the upper ſtory; after un- 
dergoing their term of probation, they were ſutfered 
to deſcend to the next; after that they took a ſecond 
ſtep, till at length the time of purification being 
'fulfilled, they were releaſed and received again into 
the boſom of the church. Mr. Collinſon ſays that 
they were built in the 10th and. 11th centuries. 
The religious were in thoſe days the beſt architects, 
and religious architecture the beſt of any. Ireland 


being the land of ſanity, Patria Sanctorum, the 


the people of that country might be the original in- 
ventors of theſe towers of mortification. They 
abound there; and, in all probability, might be 
brought into Scotland by ſome of thoſe holy men 
ho diſperſed themſelves all over Chriſtendom to 
reform mank ind. | 

The caſtle of Brechin was built on an eminence, 
a little ſouth of the town; but no veſtige of it is 
now left. It underwent a long ſiege in the year 
1303; was gallantly defended. againſt the Engliſh 
under Edward III. and, notwithitanding all the ef- 
forts of that potent prince, the brave governor, Sir 
Thomas Maule, anceſtor of the preſent earl of Pan- 
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mure, held out this ſmall fortrefs for 20 days, ti 


he was flain by a ſtone caſt from an engine on the 
20th of Auguſt, when the place was initantly fur. 
rendered, 

Brechin is alſo remarkable for a battle fou 
near it, in conſequence of the rebellion raiſed in 


1452, on account of the murder of the earl of Doy. - 


glas in Stirling caſtle. The victory fell to the 
royaliſts under the ear] of Huntly. The malcon- 
tents were headed by the earl of Crawford, who, 
retiring to his caſtle of Finhaven, in the frenzy of 
diſgrace declared, that he would willingly paſs fe 
ven 2 in hell, to obtain the glory which fell to 
the ſhare of his antagoniſt. 

* BRECKNOCKSHIRE, South Wales, an in- 
land county, in the dioceſe of St. David's, contains 
600,000 acres, and 2 inhabitants, is 39 miles 
long, and 27 broad, has four market - towns, fix 
hundreds, 61 pariſhes, and is about 106 miles in 
circumference. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, one whereof is for the county. As to its fi 
tuation, it is bounded by the county of Radnor on 
the N. 2 of Cardigan and Caermar- 
then on W. by thoſe of Hereford and Mon- 


mouth on the E. and by Glamorganſhire on the 
S. The air of this county is remarkably mild, ex. 
cept only on the hills, which is principally owing | 


to the high mountains that ſhelter it from the winds 
on all ſides. As to its foil, that on the hills is for 
the moſt part barren and ſtony : thefe are fever 
ſprings, however, that iſſue out of the rocks, which 
water the vallies in ſuch a .manner, as render them 
very fertile, both in grafs and corn. Its principal 
commodiries are cattle, corn, fiſh, and otters' fur; to 
theſe may be added ſome manufactures of cloth and 
ſtockings. Its moft conſiderable rivers are the 
Uſke, the Wye, and the Yrvon. Theſe and all its 
rivulets, abound with fiſh of various kinds, but 
the Wye and the Uſke in particular, are noted for 
fine trout, and the beſt ſalmon, 
BRECKNOCK, the county town, is 161 miles 
from London, and 34 from Llanbeder; it is fitus- 
ted in the center of the country, at the confluence 
of the Hodney and the Uſke, over which there is 2 


good ſtone-bridge. The Romans, as appears from 


ſeveral coins, and other antiquities, had formerly a 
ſation in theſe parts. Its caſtle and walls were built 
by one Bernard Newmarch, and was a ſtately for- 
treſs. The town, as to its preſent ſtate, is wel- 
built, in an oval form, and well walled, with towers 
for its defence. Its inhabitants who are very nu- 
merous, have ſome ſmall ſhare in the cloathing 
trade, It contains ' thtee pariſh churches, one 


* whereof is collegiate, and ſends one member to pas- 


liament. The government of it is veſted in tuo 


bailiffs, 15 aldermen, two chamberlains, two con- 


ſtables, a town-clerk, and other inferio 
5 1 . 
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Its markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday: fairs 


ly 5, Sept. 10, and Nov. 17. 
* KA. capital of Dutch Brabant, in the 


therlands. It lies on the river Merk, is a large 
4 beautiful city, with four ſpacious market-, * 
places, and plenty of ſalt and freſh-water fiſh, its 


river 
nicates with the ſea. ; 
The great church, now in the hands of the Pro- 


eſtants, has ſeveral very fine monuments, and a 
— ſpire — feet high; beſides two other 
churches, the one for the Dutch, and the other for 
the French Proteſtants. The Roman Catholics, 
though more numerous, are allowed only three 
chapels; but no paſtoral functions can be perform- 
ed by their — my without leave from the baron 


falling into the Roovert, by which it commu- 


a church here. The town-houſe is very large. 
They have an old caſtle, and alſo a fine new one, 
built by king William III. 

This city ſuffered very much during the wars be- 
tween the States and the Spaniards, who took and 
retook it alternately; but the former, ſince 1637, 
have been in poſſeſſion of it. F 

It is a fortified place, and has a Dutch garriſon; 
but the property and civil government of the town 
and barony belong of right to the Prince of Orange. 
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Engliſh miles long, and the ſame in breadth, being 
full of marſh-lands. It is ſubject to the bailiff or 
amman of Flenſburg. Here is an economy-coll 
and a court for regulating all accidents by fire. In 
civil and — matters it is under the con- 
ſiſtory of Flenſburg. , 

Ot the ſame name is an old market-borough be- 
longing to it, which is well- built and populous, re- 
ſembling a little town. To the ſouth-weſt of this 
place a large tract of land was drained in 1742 by 
Count des Mercieres, and called Sophia Magdalen-- 


oeg. 
BREEDING, a well-known harbour of Bradſ- 


berg fief, in the dioceſe of Chriſtiana, in Norway, 


and much reſorted to. 


BREEVORT, or BxEDEvoRT, a town of Zut- 


phen, belonging to Guelderland, one of the United 
Provinces. It lies on a {mall river near the biſhop- 
ric of Munſter. It is five miles from Groll, to the 
ſouth, and fortified, being encompaſſed heſides with 
marſhes, ſo as to be inacceſhble but by one narrow 
path. Prince Maurice taking it in 1597 by ſtorm, 


his foldiers found therein a very rich booty; and 


having loſt ſeveral men before it, he could hardly 
refrain his enraged. ſoldiers from committing great 
cruelties, uſual on the like occaſions. 


BREEWOOD, a pretty market-town of Staf- 


Here king Charles Il. refided, when invited over 5 fordſhire, lying ſouth-weſt of Stafford. Here an 


to Englaud ; and from. Breda his famous declara- 5 
tion was dated. Between him, Lewis XIV. of 5 
France, and the States-General, a peace was con- 
cluded here in 1669. It lies 26 miles ſouth-eaſt of 8 
Rotterdam, in Lat. 50, 40, N. Long. 4, 40. E. \$ 
BREDA, (barony of,) is bounded on the N. by 4 
the province of Holland; on the W. by the mayory Q 
or manor of Boiſledue; on the S. by that of Hoog- @ 
ſtaten and Ryen: and on the E. by the marquiſate þ 
of Bergen-op-Zoom and Princelund. It was anci- f 
ently more extenſive; but contains now, beſides the ; 
capital of the fame name above-mentioned, 92 
17 villages or manors. "The States-General levy 
the ſame duties here as they do in the cities and 9 
territories of the republic: though the lord of Breda Y 
has very conſiderable prerogatives, and is poſlet{ed. C 
of ſeveral eſtates, &c. | 
BREDE, a place in Suſſex, where a fair is held. # 
on Faſter-Tueſday. | ; 
BREDEFOR. See BRETEvORT. g 
BREDENBERG, or BRErTExBERG, one of 
the faireſt {mall towns belon ing to the king of Y 
Denmark, in Stormar, a ſubdiviſion of Holſtein, 
Wee In the civil wars it made a ſtout re- QC 
g ace againſt count Wallenſtein, who took it by 
yy and put all the garriſon to the ſword. It 8 
ier 11 miles N. E. of Gluckſtadt. b 
1 br . "i —_— ns 
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annual fair is kept, on September 19.. — 
BREGAN CON, a pretty caſtle on an jiſland 


belonging to the provincial bailiwic of Heires, and 
Lower Provence, in the government of the latter 


name in France. 

BREGANZ A, a place belonging to Il Vicen- 
tino, one of the provinces of the Venetian domi- 
nions, in Upper Italy; in the neighbourhood: of 
which a ſweet wine is produced, that is greatly ad- 
mired. 

BREGENT Z, or BrRGEN TS. Antoninus's Bri- 


gantia, a town. of Suahia, in Germany, but annex 


ed to Tirol. It lies at the eaſt extremity of the 


lake of Conitance, hence called Lacus Brigantinus;; 
once a famous city, but now much declined. It is' 
fix milcs ſouth of Lindau. and ſubject to Auſtria; 
in lat. 47, 30, N. Long. 4, 40, E. 

It is the capital of a county of the ſame name, 
bounded on the N. by the territory of Wangen; 
on the E. by the biſhopric;of Augſburg and county 


of Tirol; on the S. by the counties of Pludentz _ 


and Montfort; and on the W. by 'the Rhine and 
lake of Conſtance. It is mountainous, particularly 


on the eaſt fide; 


BREHNA, a ſmall. town in Thuringia, with a: 
ſeat and voice in the provincial diets ;. and was an- 
ciently the capital of the county of Brehna. 

BREIDE, a narrow paſs of Gulbranſdalen, and! 
dioceſe of Chriſtiana, in Sweden, famous for the: 

6. | defeat 


- conſtructed in the inſide, that from the lar 
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their commander, who wanted to join the Swedes, 
but were beaten by ſome peaſants, who had haſtily 
afſembled themſelves here. In this place a monu- 


Harburg, and in the Wirtemburg territories, be- 
Fonging to the Sundgaw, in the government of 


- Aliace. It ſtands cloſe by the welt ſhore of the 


Rhine, and oppoſite to old Briſac; which latter is 
in Suabia, 30 miles ſouth of Straſburg, and ſubject 
to the _ of Auſtria; in lat. 48, 10, N. Long. 
Ty 15, | x i 

New Briſac is a regular octangle, and ſo exactly 
mar- 
ket- place one may ſee its four gates. Lewis XIV. 
built it after the peace of Ryſwic. Juſt by is fort 
Mortier, upon a branch of the-abovementioned ri- 
= with Jacob-Schanze or fort James, not far 


" BREITENBACH, a large market-town, ſeated 


on a ſmall river, in a pleaſant ſituation, in Scha- 
warzburg, having two churches and a palace. 
BREITENECK, a lordſhip with a ſmall town, 
which hat a citadel, in the Upper Palatinate, 
BREMEN, (duchy of,) in Lower Saxony, in 
Germany. _ It borders on the Elbe, which ſeparates 
it from Holſtein to the N. E. on the Weſer, which 
parts it from Weſtphalia to the S. on the Ger- 
man ocean on the W. and Lunenburg on the S. E. 


Its dimenſions are variouſly given. The Preſent 


State of Germany makes it 60 miles in length, and 
40 in breadth, including Verdun. 


Hubner divides it into 12 diſtricts: and others 


into five: 1, The land of Bremen Proper, which 
lies ſome miles round the city of its name; 2. Wur- 
ſterland, a the coaſt from the Weſer to the 
mouth of the Elbe: 3. Hadeland, the N. part of the 


duchy, at the mouth of the Elbe, whoſe inhabi- 


tants are ſo fond of gay clothes, that it is prover- 
bially ſaid, There are no peaſants in Hadeland;” 


one part belongs to Hamburgh, and the other to 


Saxelawenburg: 4. Kedingerland; in which is fi- 
tuated, 5. Altland, a fruitful tract of about 14 
miles in length. a | 

— and g̊ᷣtade the country is either 
a barren ſand, or moraſs; but towards the rivers 
ate pleaſant fields, meadows, and orchards. The 
inhabitants /were formerly valiant, and are fill 
reckoned as good ſoldiers as any in Germany. The 
ſituation. of the country between two ſuch naviga- 
ble rivers, has given the minds of the people in ge- 
neral a turn to trade. «Ad u 

This country was long ſubject to its archbiſhop, 
till, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, his dioceſe being 
fecularized, was converted into a duchy, and given 


” 


o 


defeat of a body pf Scots, in 1612, under Saintolair g 


j 
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ment has been erected with an inſcription on 3 


SO. * FOR . 
BREIS ACH, or BRISs AC, (New,) a conſidera- 
ble fortreſs, built by the French in the county of 
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to the Swedes, in lieu of other places taken hy. 
them during the civil war im Germany, and for x. 
ſtoring its peace. They continued maſters of it il 
1712, when this country and Verdun were cn. 
quered by the king of Denmark; who ſoon ate 
mortgaged it to the late elector of Hanover, ling 
George I. of Great Britain, who, in the year 11h 
had 250, oool. granted him by parliament, for eng. 
bling him to make a purchaſe of ir. 

In 1720 Sweden conſented in form to the i 
membering of this duchy from her dominions, 10 
confirmed it to the houſe of Hanover. The con. 
mon dialeCt here is a fort of Lower Saxon, neither 
Low nor High Dutch, but the root of both: ve 
every one underſtands the latter. The rivers Tech, 
Humme, and Hamma, join together, ant fall inty 
the Weler; as do the Brept, Lun; Stotel, &c. The 
Eſſa, Schwingel, and Oſte, empty themſelves into 
the Elbe. | | 

BREMEN, an imperial city in the above duchy 
of its own name, and jts capital. is ſituated on! 
plain on both ſides of the river Weſer, over which 
it has a bridge. Only a ſmall quatter of the town, 
in which ſtands the cathedral is ſubject to the 
elector of Hanover: the reſt, with its territoris, 
is free, and under its own laws and magiſtrates 
choſen out of the citizens, who profeſs Calviniſm, 
which is the eſtabliſhed religion; and they hoe 
five churches for the citizens of that perſuaſion, 
The number of inhabitants is computed at 30000. 
The greateſt part of the ſtreets are narrow; the 
ſhops are well-ſtored with merchandize; and they 
have many houſes of good appeatance. They hat 
a town-houſe, an exchange, and water-works ſup- 
— from the river, an hoſpital, and a gymm. 

um. 
In the market- place is the of a man in 2. 
mour, called Rowland, or Royland, from the name 
of a general, by whom, ſay they; this was made 
free city. The-figure, however, ſerves to keep up 
a ſenſe of freedom; though under the burlelqus 
form of a giant of about 14 feet high. | 

But nothing is ſo remarkable in this place as tht 
cathedral, where worſhip is performed after the 


Lutheran manner. It is a- Gothic building; 1 
under it is a vault, in which are the bodies of ſere- 1 
ral perſons, firſt diſcovered about 60 years ſinck. cen 
Theſe lie in it as one common grave; their 16 Ven 
look black and parched, but their features are dil 5 
tinguiſhable; they are extremely light, but the co. to t 
heſion of the parts entire. Bak 
Bremen, ſtanding on the Weſer, but 12 Guan be 
miles from the ſea, would be as advantageouf l Alps 
+ tuated for tridirig as Hiamburgh ; but the fais in A 
burthen camot come within eight miles of t 1097 ſnow 
as there is often not above four feet water, then a corn 
are obhliged to unlade at Brake or Elsfleth. * mou 


" deficiency is ſupplied by boats, and does et f 


wy 
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but reſtored each time. 


BR 
ir building latge fly-boats at the town, Not- 
rd war ewe bourhood of Hamburg, the 
trade is here conſiderable. In 1757 it was taken by 
the French, who attacked it alſo again in 1761, but 
were repulſed. They have freſh fiſh in plenty in 
ſome ſeaſons: and are ſaid to dreſs leather extremely 
well. It lies 70 miles N. W. of Zell, in lat. 53, 
8, N. Long. O. 14, E. 

BREMERFURD, or BREME-VERDEN, a wal- 
led town of Bremen, in Lower Saxony, Germany. 
It has a good caſtle, but its fortifications and town 
were laid open in 1683 ; has a palace on the river 
Oſte, which runs into the Elbe. It lies 15 miles 
S. of Stade, and 27 N. of Bremen. Its principal 
trade conſiſts in paſſengers to and from theſe two 
luſt· mentioned towns: It has been twice taken; 
At this place the duchy- 


chancery is kept. It lies in lat. 53, 48, N. Long. 


8, 
BREMETOMACE, a famous ſtation of Anto- - 


ninus, in Lancaſhire ; on the ſite of which ſtands 
Overborough: The military way may ftill be 
traced from Coceium or Ribcheſter to it, Here is 
a fine park, with gardens. | 
BREMGARTEN, a borough of the free pro- 
vinces, a ſubdivſion of Baden, in Swiſſerland. It 
belongs to the 8 old cantons, who chooſe their chief 
magiſtrate; but in capital cauſes it is ſubject to 
Zurich. It is encompaſſed on three ſides by the 
river Ruſs, over which is a good wooden bridge. It 
conſiſts of the Upper and Lower town: has a con- 
ſiderable trade, particularly in paper. It is entirely 
Catholic, atid-lies in the road to Lucerne, 12 miles 
W. of Zurich. Lat. 47, 26, N. Long. 8, 22, E. 
BREMIS, a village of the Valeſians, in alliance 
with the Swiſs cantons. It ſtands on the conflu- 
ence of the Rhone and Borni. Here is a church 
and a monaſtery hewn out of a rock, but deſerted 
lince the 16th century. It lies oppoſite to Sion. 
BREMSNAS, a place in the dioceſe of Dron- 
theim, in Norway, where a remarkable glaſs or 
goblet of caft cryſtal, and ſurrounded with a gold 
tim, was found in 1672, full of aſhes. This urn 
is preferved in the royal muſeum at Copenhagen. 
BRENBURG. See Brzannuks. 
BRENDOLA, the ſeat of a vicariate, in the Vi- 
centino, a province belonging to the republic of 
enice, in Upper Italy. To it belong 11 villages. 
BRENNE, a damp and 'marſhy track belonging 
to the government of Touraine, in France. See 
Bratwe, In | 
BRENNER, (Mount), the higheſt part of the 
Alps, at the foot of which ſtands the city of Brixen, 
in Auſtria, Thobgh for 9 months covered with 
now, it is inhabited to the very top, and produces 
corn and graſs in abundance. The paſſage of this 
mountain is very difficult. 


here, and left on the land. 
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BRENO, the capital of the valley of Camonich, 
belonging to the Breſciano, a territory of the Ve- 
netian dominions, in Upper Italy. It lies near 

lio, where is a podeſtaria. | 

BRENT, Devonſhire, 6 miles from Aſhburton, * 
198 miles from London ; has a market on Saturday. 
Fairs May 13, and October 10. | 

BRENT, ariver in Middleſex, which runs into 
the Thames at Brentford. girl te 

BRENT, a river in Somerſetſhire, which riſes” 
in Selwood-foreſt, and after receiving a conſiderable 
number of ſmaller ftreams, falls into the ſea, or 
Briſtol Channel, a few miles below Bridgewater. 

BRENTE, a river riſing in the bithopric of 
Trent, in Auſtria, runs $. E, through the Venetian 
territories .in Italy, and falls into the Adriatic, 
oppolite to Venice. Eg A 

RENTFORD, a market town with a ford, on 

the river Brent, in Middleſex, where it falls into 
the Thames. It is divided into the Old and New; 


the former to the E. and the latter to the W. where 


is the market-houſe and the church. This place 
being a great thoroughfare to the W. and about 10 
miles in the ſame direction from London, and n 
the Thames, has a conſiderable trade, particularly 
in corn, both by land and water carriage. Here are 
two charity-ſchools. On the N. ſide of it is an 
airy place called the Butts, with ſeveral ſeats. in it, 
where the poll is always taken for knights of the 
ſhire. And on the W. fide near the Thames, is 
Sion-houſe, a ſeat of the duke of Northumberland, 
A little to the N. W. of Brentford lies Oſterley 
houſe, built by fir Thomas Greſhiam, founder of 
the Royal Ir in London, with a . — park. 
Its weekly market is on Tueſday, and its annual 
fair on 0 5 : 1 a 
BRENTFORD, a town in Connecticut, and 
county of New-Haven; conſiderable for its iron- 
works. It is ſituated on the fide of a river of the 
ſame name, which runs into Long-Ifland. Sound, 


10 miles E. from New-haven. Long. 55, 15. Lat. 
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BRENT-KNOWLE, ariſing ground in the flat 
country of Somerſetſhire, midway between Bridge» 
water and Uxbridge. It commands a very wide 
proſpect all round. The low part between Bridges 
water and Briſtol ſuffered greatly by a dreadful in- 
undation of the ſea, el by the ſtorm of 
1703 ; at which time a ſhip was driven ſeveral hun- 
red yards beyond the uſual high-water mark 
BRENT WOOD, a village 1 nneQicut, on 
the coaſt W rm Long Ifland, New and, 


which was deſtroyed by the Britiſh forces, July 16, 
1779. | 
RENT woop, or Buxxrwoop, A large 
It ſands on a hill, and 14 


market - town of Eſſex, a 
| principally 
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princi maintained by the number of carriers 
[17 prin 9 going this way to Lon- 
don, with droves of cattle, proviſions, and manu- 
factures. On Purſtow-wood- common, in the neigh- 
bourhood, are frequent horſe- races. The town lies 
18 miles E. of London. Its weekly market is on 
Thurſday; and fairs on May 17, 18, 19, and Sep- 
tember 1, 13, 14, 15. | 
by BRESCAR by Arabic authors Berſac, and Pto- 
lemy's Campi Germani, an ancient Roman city of 
, "Sargel, in Africa, full of old monuments and ſtruc- 

tures. It is walled, and very populous, the inhabi- 

rants ſtout, and moſtly employed in the wearing 
- buſineſs. The neighbouring territory abounds wit 
corn, flax, linen, and cattle, particularly excellent 
Higs exported into all parts of Barbary, 

* BRESCIA, or BRIX IA, a fortified city of Breſ- 
ciano, one of the Venetian territories in Upper 
Italy. It ftands on the. river Garza, which runs 
through it, and its walls are watered by the Mela 
on the W. and Navilio on the E. It has a ſtrong 


caſtle upon a hill. Beſides the cathedral, here are 


19 pariſh-churches, 45 convents and foundations, 
with a general hoſpital. Its biſhop is under the 
. metropolitan of Milan, and has the titles of duke, 
marquis, and count; with conſiderable revenues. 
The cathedral is a beautiful new ſtructure; to which 
its famous biſhop, cardinal Quirini, contributed 
very A1 „ and gave the town a library, two 
marble alls of whom the magiſtrates erected in 
4750 ; the one in this church, and the other at the 
entrance into the library. Among the curious re- 
Iiqnes in the former, is an Oriofamma, as it is 
Called, or a fKy-blue croſs, ſaid to be that which, 

appeated in the air to Conſtantine the Great, The 
number of its inhabitants is nearly 50,000, and the 
gentry here live nobly. | 4 

This city drives a conſiderable traffic, particu- 
Jarly in fire- arms, ſwords, knives, cutlery, and 
other iron wares, all in great eſtimation. They 
make alfo fine linen cloths, and deal in many other 
Kinds of merchandiſe. Not only the men, . the 
very women, go about the ſtreets and ſit in the 


hops, as in England and France. It lies 30 miles 


Nof Cremona, in lat. 45, 31, N. Long. 10, 5, E. 
BRESCIANO, or BESsANo, er o 
Latin Ager Brixianus, a province belonging to the 
republic of Venice, in Upper Italy. It is bounded 

en the E. by the Lago di Guarda, on the W. it 
ineloſes the Lago Kite (Lacus Sabinus), on the 


S. the little lake Idro, and has the Bergamaſco on 
the W. Befides the two lakes juſt- mentioned, it 


is watered by the river Oglio, which falls into the 
Eke Iſeo. Its other rivers are Mela, Garza, Novi- 
glio, and Chieſe ; the three firſt of which unite a 

ittle above Breſcia, and a little below. they divide 
themſelves into ſeveral branches. Hence the whole 


derxitory, being interſected by ſo many ſtreams, is 


, in. 


to Berlin and r in all the Pruſſian domi- 


B R 


d moſtly divided into valleys, as Val Camonic, 


Trompia, Sabbia, and Salo. 

The territory of Breſcia is a part of Lombardy 
for the moſt part, indeed, mountainous, vet abound. 
ing in wine, oil, wheat, and other grain, It has 


alſo iron, copper, filver, gold, allum, and marble 


— 


of different colours. N 
BRESCOW, a fort in the dioceſe of Agde, he. 


longing to Lower Languedoc, in the government 


of the latter name, in France. It ſtands on a rock 


in the ſea, near the mouth of the river Craut, and 


the promontory of Agde. 
BRESELLO. See BERSELLO. 
BRESELLO, a town of Modena, ſituated on the 
S. ore of the river Po, 25 miles N. W. of Mo- 
nena, and 20 S. of Mantua, E. long. 11, o. Ly, 


44, 40. | | 

BRESINI, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Lencici, 15 miles, S. E. of Rava, Long. 2g 
2% Lat. co. 4 N. 

BRESLAU, a ſmall duchy of Lower Sileſia, in 
Germany, lying between thoſe of Wolaw, Olf, 
Briegg, Schwednitz, and Lignitz. It is ever 
where level and flat; is an excellent corn country, 
yielding alſo good paſture ; abounding alſo with 
herds of cattle. and flocks of ſheep; but deſtitute 
of wood, except in one diſtri or circle; and the 


roads in general are very bad. It is an immediate 
principality, that is, one of which both the pro- 


perty and juriſdiction belong to the king, form: 
a part of one of the three bailiwics into which 
the immediate principalities are divided. This du- 
chy 72 ceded to the king of Pruſſia by the Auſtrians 
in 1748, | : 
BRESLAVU, the chief town of the duchy of thut 
name, and of all Sileſia, is ſituated at the conflux 


of the Oder and Ohlau, in E. long. 17, 5. N. Lat. 
51, 4. Including the ſuburbs, it is of great extent; 


having many large regular ſquares, broad ftreets, 
ſtately public and private editices ; but the fortif- 
cations are of no great'importance. Here are in 
particular a great many churches and convents be. 
longing to the Catholics ; of the. former are ſeveral 
alſo belonging to the Lutherans, one to the Calvi- 
niſts, and another to the Greeks. The Jews hare 
likewiſe two ſynagogues, the biſhop a ſtately palace, 
and the Lutherans two gymnaſiums. The Popilt 
univeglity is a noble 8 nor is the exchange 
deſtitute of magnificence. This city is the ſeat of 
all the high colleges ; and the third in rank, net 
nions: The magiſtracy of it is Lutheran, and ts 
trade and manufactures are very conſiderable. 
vera] of the monafteries and nunneries are del 
magnificent; and there are alſo ſome good puble 
libraries in it, with two armouries, a college 0 


phyſicians, and a mint. Breſlau is very populous. 


and much frequented by Hungarian, — 
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Poliſh, —— s, having ſeveral yearl 
fars. —_ was taken by the Bag of 5 — 

in 1747, and retaken by the Auſtrians in 1757; 
Fat the king of Pruſſia took it back again the ſame ( 
year, and gained a fignal victory over the Auſtrians ( 
2+ Leathen, a village not far =p the capital. Lat. > 

Long. 17, 13, i 
isl Aw, a he in Lithuania, Poland, 

* lands near a. great on the confines of Cour- 

bo miles N. E, of Wilna, and 88 S. E. from g 
It is built ot timber, but defended by a caſtle 

e rock; and has a lange juriſdiction, which Hart- 

| pack (the moſt learned of the Polith geographers) ( 

| xeckons a of Wilna. ; 6 1 " 
BRESLE, (La), a town of Lyormois, a. ſubdi- 

of che government of the latter name, in 5 

| France, It is ſituated een the mountains, on 

the tives Tardive, and ſuffered greatly by an inun- ; 

dation in the year 1715. ö 

ö 
ö 
ö 


ssE, (La), a ſubdiviſion of the govern- 
ment'of Burgundy, in France. It is bounded on 
by Burgundy, on the N. E. by Franche 
I. by Savoy, on the S. by Vennois, ' 
on the W. it has the principality of Dombes 
Wie Sonne, which divide it from Magonnois. 
ei its name from a foreſt called Brexia, and 
had been long in the hands of the dukes of Savoy, 
ehe title of a county, till, by the treaty of 
Lyons, in 1601, they ceded it to France, for the 
marquiſate of Saluwzzo. It has its particular ſtates, 
meet here every three years, in order to deli- 
on the affalfs of their own diſtrict, and 
ads ſend deputies to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
oa. Its capital is Bourg. 3 
ö BRESSV! E a town of Poitou, in France, 
Wil to ſome authors; but neither Buſching 
oy modern maps have it.. It lies miles 
_ of Poiters.. Lat. 46, 50, N. 
30, N > 


WEST; in Latin Breſtia, formerly Geſoeribate; 
afambus ſea- port town in the government of Brit= 
nn France It is ſituated at the N. fide of a 

eemnnodious. bay or harbour, opening to the 
antie- ocean, .in-the moſt extreme weſtern part 
Withat Kingdom. It is a ſmall but ſtrong place, 
Wd the ſtreets are narrow. It is defended by a caſ- 
a rock, which is er towards the ſea, 
Aude land- ſide ſurrounded with a broad diteh, 
ane; and-forne other works 
Mehatbonr, lying hetween the town: and ſu- 
A Recouvrance; has à narrow entrance, called 
auler, which is extremely difficult by reaſon 
me rocks covered at high-water, known by 
Minens, Filets, and Mingant. This 

& therefore, is one of the French king's capital 
a . ſhips, and the beſt ſecureſt 
eu lor 


Comte, on the 
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* 
FR... 
ſhips of largeſt burthen, winter and are fitted out. 
It ſuffered greatly by a fire in 1976. 2 | 
At Breſt 
proviſions, to furniſh, they ſay, 70 men of war; 
and ſhips of 80 and go guns are built here, which 


3 renders this a populous and rich place. In the caf- * 
tle is always kept a ſtrong — which is com- 


manded by ſtaff officers. * Here is alſo an arſenal,. 
an admiralty, and a provincial bailiwie. It bas two- 


* parith-churches, a ſeminary, and x convent: here- 


= 


for the marine. 


is likewiſe an academ | : 
attempted to take the town: 


In 1694 the Engli 


of Breſt ; but the deſign autappily perſpicing, the- 
nded by a 


avenues to the place were ſo ſtrongly 
numerous train of artillery, -and a ſuperior army to- 
that of the invaders, that general Talmaſh, who 
I the Engliſh, was mortally wounded in: 
maki 
embark with loſs. It lies about co miles N. W. of 
Belle-iffe, 150. in the ſame di 
and 300 W. of Paris, in. lat. 48, 23, N. Long. 


4. 36, W. i 


38 


N tor ti al navy in al>the kingdom; where 9 
TFrateſt — them, 48 at. Tonlon che „ 


ſeems in gener 
much to reſemble thoſe of the moſt northern cn 
tries, as Scotland, Iceland, Denmark, and Sweden. 


RESTE, (the palatinate of), is one of the pro 
vinces of Cujava, in Poland. It lies between the 
palatinates of Ploeſks, Rava, and Lincici-Wiadi-- 
flaw. It is divided into chatelanies,. and Breſt. is; 
the capital of the whole: 


are laid up all forts of naval ftores and 


the deſcent, and the forces obliged to re- 


ion from Nantz, 


BRESTE, or Brss 1er, the capital of tlie pala 


) tinate of Breflici, and of Polefia, in Poland, ſeaxtedi 
on the river Bug 


, » 80 miles E. of Warſaw, and ſub-- 
ject to Poland. It is a fortified town, and has a: 
caſtle built upon a rock. Here is a- famous ſyna- 
gogue, reforted to by the Jews from all the countries 
in Euro Long. 24, o, E. Lat. 47, 35, N. 


BRETAGNE. See BRITT ANY. 


BRETCHE M. in Poliſh Grathan, a town and! 


caſtle of Culmerland, in Poliſh. Pruſſia. It lies on 


the Drebnitz, and was built in · the year 1284. 


BRETEUIL,. a town and viſcounty o Upper 
Normandyy- in the government of the latter name, 


in France. It is ſituated on the river Iton, and is; _ 
| the ſeat of aforeſi-batliwic, . 35 miles S. of Rouen, | 
in lat. 48, 50; N.. Long. 1, 


BRET ON,, (Cape), an end of: North Ame 


rita, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, and ſeparated 


from Acadia or Nova-Scotia by the narrow ſtrait oft 
Canfo.. This-iſtand properly belongs to the divifiom 
of Acadia. ori Nova+Scotia.. It is about 14comiles- 


long, and upwards of 50 broad It lies between 
lat. 45 and 48, N. and between n * 

mountains and! 
lakes, being interſected by a vaſt many ereeks and 


It is. a ſmall ſettlemeut, full o 


bays, almoſt meeting each other on every de... It: 
al, both for the coaſt and inland very 


it be covered with ſnow mn winter, and! 


ject to great fogs ever in ſummer, yet the: ſoil! 
6. N. „ 


F - 


- 


. 


- 


ParcN 
Cations 


I 45 41044 1 
WS The poieflbrs of Cape Breton command the na- 


dut from hence by the - Spaniards; in conjunction 


- own, on the S. nde ef Boſcobel, 120 miles from 


* 


. „ 6: ok 125 
iis ſuBiciently fruitful in certain parts; it being 4. 
ceſſively cold, it hardly produces any corn or gra 8. ( 

it howeyerryields-valt quantities of timber in every ( 
part for all uſes. In the earth are coals; and on its ( 
+ ſhores is one of the molt; valuable faſheries in the 
world. The only town in this iſland. is Louiſburg- . 


See Louisgo RG. ; 
vigation io Canada by the river St. Lawrence. The; 
Engliſh took it from the French in 1745, but re- 

ſtored it to them by the treat y of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1748. Iey again took it in 1759, and are ſtill 
u goſſeſſion of it and Loniſburg- 4 : 
133 BRETON,'-a river in Suffolk, 


BRE hich runs into 

the Stoure near Hadley, 7 
- .- © _ BRETTEN, a town belonging to the Palatinate 
of the Rhine, and on the frontiers of Wirtemberg, 
un Germany. It is the capital of its bailiwic, and is 3 
the birth- place of the famous divine Melancthon, 
who compoſed the Augſburg Confeſſion. It lies 5 
ten miles E, of Philipſburg, and 18 S., of Heidel- \ 
berg. Some place it in Creigow. 
| BRETTIG AW, a territory or valley of the ( 
Griſons, lying between the Rhine and the county ( 
' of Tore hn on the river Lanquet. The fortreſs 6 
"of Caſtelvis the principal town. 86 
BREVORD T, a town of Guelderland, one of 

| 7 Seven United Provinces, in the Netherlands, 

I. lies-24 miles ſouth-eaſt of Zutphen, in lat. 52, 
˙ÿ‚ b RET LIND 
\'- BREUSCH, in Latin Bruſcha, a very conſider- £ 


able river of Lower Alſace, in the government of 
the latter name, now a province belonging to 


France. It riſes in the Waſgaw mountains, in the 


divides itfelf into two branches; one of which re- 
__ © cciyes the river Moſly, and runs above wa 3 
into the Ill, through the canal made by Lewis XI 
which is four Fiench leagues in length, 24 ſeet in 
breadth, and eight in depth; ſo that all timber ma- 
terials for building may be carried upon it: but the 


ö 
4 
$ 
j 
county of Salm, and in the bailiwic of Dachſtein ö 
? 
i 
i 
ö 
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other puns through Straſburg, and below-this city 


mingles its waters with the Ill. Into the Brench : 
fall the rivers Sduvel, Moſſig, Haſel, cc. 
up, BREWERSHAVEN, er harbour: at the 
north extremity of the iſle of Chiloe, lying off the 
Coaſt of Chili, in South America, which the Dutch 
entered with à ſquadron and land forces; in the year 
1865642. with a view of making ſettlements at Baldi- 
* _ via and other parts of Chili, but they were driven 


with the natives. It lies in Lat. 42, 5, S. Long. 
82, to, W. 1 . IT Ties 74 IL, 
©, BREWOOD,. in Staffordſhire, a pretty country 


1 - 


London has a market on Thefday; and a fair Sep- 

tember 19. Fhepariſhionersadorn their well here ! 

d Holy Tburſday like! thoſe of Bilbrock, n ö 
| 7 5 8. 


boughs and 
6 
; 
f , 
< 
7, " . 
place the Poles were encamped in 1698. 


| ey fertile in all ſorts of grain, of which it export 
| r to Dantzic- 


Europe, 


, © z 
* 


: 


. 
N wers. Here is à free-ſchool, 4 
dreadful earthquake lis ſaid to have happened hen 
the 3 November, 167. 

U. 5 „a town belonging to. the principality of 

Liege, in Germany. It er miles Wa of Nahe 
I 2 er 2 icht, and-is _— to the bi 
* thop of Liege. Lat 51, 15, N. Long. 5. 40, E. 
BRETDA-FI AR-DALER, 7 la in 
the weſtern quarter of Iceland, in Norway. ſo cal. 
led from the bay Breydafiordur. It is the mo 
pleaſant, if not the only pleaſant part in all this iſland. 
Between the mountains, which: run parallel. ar: 
{ green and delightful, alleys, watered; by frequent 
- {mall ſtreams, and in the bay are ſeyeral. iſles, | 
 BREYNANDY,; a river in Pembrokeſhire which 
runs into the _ near Lanneykeyen. | 
© BREZAN;- a well - inhabited town of Red Ruſſa 
in- Little Poland: where is a ſtrong caſtle. At thi 


- 


/ BREZOWA, a ory populous, town in Vihely 
diſtrict, and county of Neutra, in the Hither Cir. 
cle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. The inhs 
bitants follow huſbandry and handicraft trades. 
BREZ ESC, or BxztzesT1, oddly .ſpelt by the 
Poles-Brzelc; in Latin; Palatinatus Breſtienſis, a ps 
latinate of Cujavia, which is a ſubdiviſion of Gres 
Poland. It includes Kruſzwica.and, Kowal. It i 


4 the fame name with the Palatinate is a tom 
ſurrounded with a wall; rampart, and ditch. It i 
ſituated in a marſhy country; 16 miles W. of the 

Weiſſal, and 30 S. W. of Thorn. Herein is a ca- 
tellain, foreſt; and provincial court. 

/ BREZESK1, or BRZ ESE I, a territory belonging 

| — Ore in Lithuania Proper, in Ps 

In it is a middling and fortified town of the ſame 

name, or Brzſc; A a a caſtle upon a rock, on ths 

river Bug, in a marſhy ſituation. Without tle 
town is a royal palace and garden. 

ITbe famòus Jewiſh ſynagogue bere is reſor 
ted to by thoſe» of this nation from all parts d 
both on account of ſtudying, and for ide 
fake of prefexment. Here is alſo a Greek biſhy 
and a provincial diet. See Por ERsIA. ö 
BRIAN CON, in Latin Brigantio, the capi 
of Brianconnois, 4 ſuhdiviſion of the Lower 
phinate, in the government of Dauphiny, in Franc. 

It is à ſmall, but ancient town, and the ſeat of a 
election. It has a caſtle on a ſteep rock, i 
the-foot:of which the place lies. Juſt by the litt 
rivers Dure and Ance unite, their waters, and © 
form the Durance. It is ſituated 8 8. Eu 
Grenoble. Lat. 44, 50, N. 5, 20, E. 
BRIAN CONNG 
Delphinate, in the g 
| France, « It lies to 


ac_ nn 


8388 Sg s 2 2 = £5; S 


of Piemont, being 1 
entirely among theſe mountains. | 
Through this country b nc 
reads. out of France into Italy. The inhabitants 
lang. maintained their freedom ; but at/length they 
ſubmitted to the Dauphius of Viennois, upon very 
advantageous conditions, and that they ſhould be 


ed in the ſame ſtate in which they had been 


time out of mind. 5 4 i 
All that part of Briangonnois on the eaſt of the 


towards Piemont, and in the dioceſe of Tu- 
rin and Salucces, was yielded by Lewis XIV. of 
France, in conſequence of the treaty of Utretht, to 
the duke of Savoy, who gave up to the French in 
e all chat belonged to him on the weſt of 
the Alps, and in the diocefe of Ambrun. 
BRIAR E, in Latin Brivodurum, a fmall city 
of / Gatinois-Orleaunois, à ſubdivifion of Or- 


leanois Proper, in the government of the former 


name, n France! It is ſituated on the Loire, 
over which is a bridge. Here is only one 
ſtreet· But it is principally noted for the ca- 
nal that begins at Briare, whieh unites the Loire 
wich the Seine, by means of the river Loing, the 
water being brought over bills. It paſſes at Mon- 
targie and Chatillon, and falls into the Loing at 
Cepoi- The duties paid by the boats on this canal 


are ſaid to amount at preſent to 100% livres per 


annum. - By means of this canal a communication 
bas been opened between Paris and the ſea, and be- 


on. the Loire, ox where other rivers fall into it. Bri- 


are lies 55 miles S. of Paris. Lat. 47, 40, N. | 


2, 4 122 * . . : 
c Lx, (Little,) a place in 2 1 ol 
. e ere 
118. W Fr | 
BRIDGEND, in Glamorga 
from Cowbridge, 


ivides4t into two parts, but they are Joined" toge- 


by a ſtorte-bridpe. ' Market on Saturday, fairs. 


Nov: 17, and Holy Thurſday.” ERS, 

BRIDGENORTH, or Bxvoes, — miles 
from London; is a- very ancient, large; and popu- 
lous town on the Severn, which flows among the 


rocks here with a ſteep fall; and confiſting of the 


Upper and Lower towns; ted by the river, 
over hier it has a ſtone-bridge, that has a 
and gate · houſe on it, beſides ſome houſes. Its ſi- 

tuation is pleaſant, as well as commodious for 

' trade;'its air healthy, and its proſpect delightful. 

Many of the -houſey are founded upon a rock, and 
moſt of the cellars are hen out of it; on the roof 
of which/ are gardens made without much coſt or 
at; and pathways made over them, ſo.that one 


Unger or difficulty, On the S. fide of the hill, 


nſhire; teven miles 
| 27 from Cardiff, and 176 from 
Londen, It is ſeated on the river Ogmore; which 


tween that capital and the inland provinces ſituated 
gate 


may walk over the tops of feyeral houſes; without” 


of the Alpes Cottiz; and 


. 


oes one of the principal & 


j 
d 
| 


o 
* 
. 
- 


+ where it is very ſteep; 4 callle fool" ones, bes- 
1 demoliſhed, and part of it converted into ong o 


walk, which Charles I. ſaid he thought the plea- 


and has many great prlyileges granted to it by 
charters. It is governed by two bailiffs, elected 
yearly out of the 24 aldermen, who ate ſuch as haye 
gone ene alk the offices of the t 4 
of 14 men; together with 48 common-council-men, - 
a recorder, town-clerk,. &c. Its market, Which is 
on muon © is well ſtocked with all ſorts of provi- 
ſions; and its 


are reſorted to from molt parts of the kingdom, for 
cattle, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, bacon, linen- cloth, | 
hops, and moſt other merchandize. The. town is 
2 -- noted for gun-makers, and its ſtocking matiu- 
-Tacture, ' | - 8 


St. Leonard's; which, though the pariſhes are large, 
and the town very populous, are .but e +. 
endowed; here is alfo a free- ſchool, that maintains 
18 ſcholars'at Oxford. A hollow way cut through 15 
the rock, in ſome parts 20 feet deep, leads 8 L 
dwellings Hewn out of ., rock. The town is 


ſpting half a mile off, but the 


viſible. In the high church-yard is an hoſpital for 


ury. 4 , — , LI — nr 1 | Fw | FT 

„ BRIDGE, or St. Michael's Pracind, jncladet?. 

tains the pariſhes of St. Michael, 
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the fineſt bowling-greens in the kingdom for its 


proſpect. Upon the brow of this hill there id a 


ſanteſt in his dominions. The town conſiſts chiefly, © . 
of three ſtreets, well paved with pebbles, and well. 

built; one 'of which, called Mill-ftreet, becauſe - | 
it leads to the town-mills, parallel to the river*on 
the weſt fide, is adorned with ſtately ftructures, It. 
is a place of great trade both by fand aud. water, 


own, by a jury 75 


Its fairs, which are on Thurſday before.., . 
Shrove-Sunday, June 30, Auguſt 2, October 29. 


Here are two chur t. Mary Magdilen's.and 7 F 


! 
- 1 : T” - not { — 
only ſupplied with water N from. a 
he top of the caſtle ll 5 FT 75 e 
up to the top of the caſtle-hill. Very milla 
on the little river Worfe, which falls into the Se- 
vern, belong alſo to the town. It was fortified... - 


formerly, but now the ruins of the caſtle are only - 


' 


high town to the bridge,” beſides many vaults 


10 poor, widows, It lies 15 miles S. E. of Shrew . 
the S. part of the iſland of Barbadves, one of hes 

Carribbee iſlands, in the Acne pomny and. SO. ne” 

St. George, and 

BRIDGE-TOWN, or City, the capital ct 

iſland of Barbadoes. Tt lies on its S. W. part, anc 


- 


in the precinct laſt-mentioned: it is a fine e 2 
place. It was firſt called : St. Michael's, ; from th * . 
church in it dedicated to the archangel, and has its 
A from a bridge In its E. part, ich s, 
aid over the waters that come from the neighhours! 7 
ing marſhes hotly: It is in the nero art of 
arlille-bay, which can contain 500 ſhipy 1 23 
league aud 1 half broad and a leads long. The 8 
neighbouring grounds being low, were uſually 
| OVer- 
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overflowed; and a noiſome marſh, till the inhabi-. | 
- _ "rants drained them. But there is {till one E. of 


the towny occaſioned by great floods. WW 
The town lies at the entrance of St. George's 
valley, that runs feyeral- miles into the country. 


0 | Formerly a river fell into the bay at the bridge, by 


| ag this iſland is very ſubj 


Which loops could.come about a mile up into the 
. © country, but is now quite choaked up. 
which are of brick or ſtone, are about 1200, being 
and the ſtreets broad. The harbour lies open 


5 * 
7 . 


he houſes, 


hig 
* W. but is ſecure from the N. E, which is the 


conſtant trade-wind here, and blows from morning 


till evening. But during the hurricanes, to whi 
ec ſuch ſhips as happen to 

de in the bay, are in the utmoſt danger of being 

- wrecked on the ſhore, if they cannot get out to ſea; 


and therefore ſeldom venture to ride out thoſe. 


ſtorms. © The bay, formed by Needham and Peli- 


can points, has 20 fathoms water, ſo clear that one 


- 
- 


* 
ry 


1 the wind generally 
Et part of the town is called. windward, and the 


- the ſea, The firſt of thefe to the weſt is James's 
fort, near Steuart's wharf, mounting 1 
The next is Wil- 


may ſee the bottom; yet ſo foul and rocky, that 


the cables are always buoyed up with caſks. As 
blows Non the E. or N. E. the 


W. part lee ward. The wharfs and quays are ver 
ient. And here are ſeveral forts towar 


where is a fine council-houſe. 


"”, Joughby's, built on a neck of land that runs out 
- © into the fea, with 20 guns. Above Needham's and 
more Within the land, is the royal citadel called St. 
the iſland. Charles 


Aine's fort, the ſtrongeſt in 


© * - fort'on Needham's point lies out in the ſea to wind- 
word of the bay and town, and built with ſtone and, 


2 


'4 


EV and at Fontabel, about a mile and a half 
1 of the town, E a batrry of IO guns, From. 


di hege 


nme. From this a platform runs towards Ormond's 
fort, in the Jeeward part. On the E. fide of the 
ton is a ſmall fort of eight guns, and a magazine 
built of ſtone, for powder and ſtores, apy 4, 


© .; guard. | | 8 
; Vin tort, this is not only the ſafeſt, but the rĩch- 
_ efitfplace in all the Carribbees ; the ſtore-houſes and. 


under 


ſhops being very well furniſhed. The church here 


ters to 
r.of mi- 


and from this ifland monthly. The nu 


" - Titia for the town and precinct is 1200, ealled the 
ſeat of 
" th&'povernor; aſſembly, and courts. | 


yal regiment of foot-guards.. This is the 
About 4 mile from the town to the N. E. is the 


_ governor's houſe, called Pilgrims. From the town. 


do it along the ſhore runs a. line, fortified with a. 


Manwelfort runs a ridge of hills to Harriſon's, the 


Smthe(t plantation to the MW. Under Chace's plan 
ation in battery of 12 guns, called Randal's fort & 


3 ; 


uns, , 


with a good ring of bells, and-a curious 
.. _ clock. Here are large taverns ud, aptibg Souls, 
with a poſt-houſe; and packet-boats carry. le 
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Iſland. It is about 5 miles N. 


IL. and E | 
John. Edward IV. and queen Elizabeth, or as 


Eaſt- 


be one of the laftieſt in Englan 


* 
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and great toeks and ſteep cliffs lis from thenee t 


Mellows-bay, where- is another battery with the 
ſame number of guns. The town having been burnt 
was rebuilt with ſtone and brick. Formerly there 
was amolein Carliſle-bay, which ran out from [ames; 
ort into the ſea; but a hurricane in 1694 ruined it. 
Near the church is a convenient building, hand- 
ſomely endowed for a free- ſchool; alſo an allowance 
for 20 poor widows. , A college has likewiſe been 
erected here, and endowed by Colonel Chriſtopher 
Codrington,” for propagating the Chriſtian religion 
among the. negroes.4n this and the neighbouring 
Carribbees, and for teaching ſurgery and phyic. 
Labat, who was here in 1700, ſays, that in this 
town there was no want of gold-ſmiths, jewellers, 
watehmakers, and other curious artiſts; and a ſplen. 
dor and elegance in the houſes not to be equalled 
any where elſe. It lies in lat. 13, go, N. long. 58, 
10, W. See BARBADPOE ,,, + + 
BRIDGEWATER, a ſmall town in the co 
of Briſtol, and colony of New Plymouth, in Mat 
ſachuſett'e-bay, New-England, near Town-river, 
which empties itſelf into Naraganſet-bay, Rhode. 


from Raynhan, 

and 10 W. from Duxbury. | ' 
BRIDGEWATER, in Somerſetſhire, r43 mites 
frem London; was given, after the conqueſt to one 
Walter, a Norman; and in all the old charters, par- 


N BO king John's, the firſt that made it a free 
boro 


; it is called Brugge-Walter, or Walter“ 
Borough. The caſtle here was built in the reign of 
king — Here is a quay called the haven, anda 
1 over the river Parret. King Edward 

ward III. confirmed its charter of king 


ſome {ſay Henry IV. granted it others, for changi 
the bail to the mayor, who governs it, — 


with a recorder, two aldermen, who are juſtices of 


„ and 24 common-council-men; They 


have alſo a town: cleik, clexk of the market, water- 


bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace, and out of the 
common- council are annually choſen two bailitts, 
who have the ſame power as ſheriffs, and a receiver, 


" who collects the town rents and makes payments. 


/ The revenues, which conſiſt of the manor of the 
borough, the great and ſmall tithes, the manor of 
our in Darſtſbire, &c.-are valued at 10,000). 
a year. Its freemen,a:e free in all the ports of 
England and Ireland, but London and. Dublin; 
and the ſhexiff of ti e county. cannot ſend any pro- 
ceſs into the borough, it having been made a di- 
tinct county by Henry VIII. It has. a ſpacious 
town-hall, and a high croſs with a ciſtern over it, 
to which water is conveyed. by an engine from 3 
neighbouring brook, and carried from hence to moſt 
of the ſtreets. Its church has * it· is Taid to 

;* and here * 


- 
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ane meeting-houſe, with an advanced feat for the 
mayor and aldermen who happen to be Diſſenters, 
as alſo a private academy for ſuch of their youth as 
are intended for preachers. Here is a large free- ſchool 
belonging to the chamber, and under it are lodgings 
for the poor of the pariſh, Here is alſo a neat alms- 
houſe, but it is inhabited by the poor without en- 
dowment. Its markets are on "Thurſday and Sa- 
turday; the laſt granted by Henry VII. and its 
fairs, which are two days each, are the ſecond 


cember 28. In a field here, called the Friars, where 
St. Matthew's fair is kept, was a priory, which, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was diſſolved with the 
other religious houtes. King James again dignified 
it by a charter, which gave all the pariſhioners the 
fame privilege as the burgeſles. | 
The town ſtands where. the Parret runs into the 
Briſtol-channel, from whence a ſpring-tide flows 
22 feet at the quay, and comes in with ſo much rage 
and roar, that it is called a Boar. Ships of 200 
tons may come up to its quay ; by which conveni- 
ence for navigation, they carry on a pretty good 
coaſt-trade to Briſtol, and all dowir the Severn, to 
Wales for coals, to Cornwall for flate, &c. and at 
leaſt 20 coal-ſhips are conſtantly employed. The 
receipt of the cuſtoms here amounts to about 3000]. 
a year, Its foreign trade is chiefly to Portugal and 
Newfoundland. Wool is brought here in good 
quantities from Ireland. A great retail trade is car- 
ried on here, and its 'T hurſday's market is the moſt 
confiderable in the county for corn, cattle, hogs, 


markets in the kingdom, many waggon loads coming 
in here, on a market-day, for Devonſhire ; Tuel- 
day and Saturday are great fleſh markets, and the 
ſhamb'es the fineſt in England for their bigneſs. 
The beſt of proviſions are ſo cheap here, that it 
may juſtly be called a paradiſe for epicures. 
BRIDELINGTON, or Buz11xGcTon, the capi- 
tal of New Jerſey in North-America. It lies in 
the ſubdiviſion 1 Weſt Jerſey, upon an iſland in 
tie middle of Delawar river, and oppoſite to Phila- 
elphia, in which, though few or no plantations 
are within-20 miles of it, the courts and aſſembly of 
Weſt-Jerſey uſed to be kept. The houſes are 
moſtly of brick, and well built : and here is a mar- 
let. place, ſupplied with plenty of proviſions. It 
lath a town-houſe and two good bridges over the 
ner, namely, London-bridge and Y ork-bridge. 
t carries on a- briſk trade through its eaſy com- 
munication with Philadelphia and the ocean, by 
means of the river Salem, which falls into Dela- 
War-bay, The town is laid out into ſpacidus 
ireets, with commodious quays and wharts, 
which can receive ſhips of 2 or 300 tons. It 
les 20 miles N. of Philadelphia. Lat. 40, 40, N. 
ng. 74, 10. W. 
Vor. Lo, 27. 


Thurſday in Lent, June 24, October 2, and De- 


ſheep; and for cheeſe there are few, if any, greater _ 
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BRIDPORT, Dorſetſhire, between two rivers, 
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&miles from Lime, 145 from London, from whence 


it is a thoroughfare to Devonſhire, not far from 


the ſhore of the Channel. In the time of the Sax- 
ons it had a mint; and was created a borough by king 
Henry III. The corporation under the king are 
entire lords of all. It had once a good harbour and 
trade, and manufactured ſo much hemp in ropes, 


cables, &c. that, in the reign of Henry VIII. it 


was ordered that the cordage for the Engliſh navy 
ſhould, for a limited time, be made here, or within 
5 miles of it, and no where elſe ; which act was 
confirmed by almoſt every parliament for near 60 
years after, Yet this trade is ſunk to little or 
nothing, though the foil, between this place and 
Beaminſter, is fo fruitful in hemp, that, when a 
man was hanged, it was proverbially faid, he was 
ſtabbed with a Bridport dagger ; and as for the har- 
bour it has been long barred up by the tides with 
ſand, but after many truitleſs attempts to reſtore it, 
here is-a ſafe port, where may ride about 40 fail. 
The ſituation of the town is low; but the ſoil, 


though dirty is good. It was incorporated by Henry 


VII. and afterwards by queen Elizabeth, and king 


James I. by whoſe charter two bailiffs were to be 
choſen yearly out of 15 capital burgeſſes; and the 


corporation was empowered to chooſe a recorder, 


and town clerk. The quarter-ſeſhons for the coun- 
ty are held in the town-hall once a year. The 
market is on . and the fairs April 5, Holy- 


Thurſday, and October 10. Here was formerly a 


priory. It is alſo called Burport, from the river 
Bur, or Bret, on which it ſtands. It began to 
ſend members to parliament the 23d of Edward I. 

BRIE CHAMPENOISE, a ſubdiviſion of Up- 


per Champaign, belonging to the government of 


the latter name, and of Brie, in France. It is a 
part of the county of Brie (Pagus Brigenſis) which 


was formerly a large foreſt, and belonged to the 


government of the Iſle of France. 

BRIE FRANCOISE, (La), a ſubdiviſion of the 
ſecond ſubgovernment in the Iſle of France; it lies 
from Lagny to Melun, between the Seine and 
Marne. It is very fertile in corn, fruit, &. To 
it belongs | 

BRIE, properly Bxave, Comte Robert, in La- 
tin 3 Roberti, ſo called from Robert of 
France, count Dreux. See BRANYE. It is a ſmall 
town, ſituated on the river Verre; which? after 
ſeveral poſſeſſors, was annexed to the crown by 
Francis I. Here is a governor, a royal juriſdiction, 
caſtellany, and bailiwic, which is under the pro- 
voſtſhip and viſcounty of Paris. It has a falt-gra- 


nary, a provincial church, a large market - place, and 


a conyent of Minims. It lies 3 leagues N. of Merun, 


and 5 S. E. of Paris. Lat. 48, 41. Long. 2, 41. 
BRIEG, one of the principal duchies of Sileſia, 
in Germany, It is bounded on the N. by the prin- 


dd cipality 
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cipality of Breſlaw and barony of Wartenberg, and 
on the E. by Poland. The river Brinnitz ſeparates 


reat part of it from the principality of Oppelen. 
t is alſo bounded on that ſide by thoſe of Grotka 


and Munſterberg; and that of: Schweidnitz ſhuts it 


in to the W. The river Law, which riſes here, 
runs through it from N. to S. as does the Olaw: 
and the Neiſs enters it near its junction with the 
Oder. It is likewiſe watered by the Browitz. Up- 
on the demiſe of the laſt of its dukes in 1675, this 
country devolved to the emperor, as king of Bohe- 


mia and duke of Sileſia, It contains g towns; of 


which two, namely Reichenſtein and Silberberg, 
are noted for their mines. 

BRIEG, the capital of the laſt mentioned duchy 
of the ſame name. E. Long. 17, 35. N. Lat. 50, 
40. It might have paſſed for a handſome place 
before the laſt ſiege; the caſtle, the college, and 
the arſenal, being very great ornaments, and moſt 
of the houſes very well built. But the Pruſſians, 
who beſieged it in 1741, threw 2172 bombs into it, 


and 4714 cannon bullets, which reduced a great part 


of the town to aſhes, and quite ruined a wing of 


% 


the caſtle, It was obliged to ſurrender, after ſuſ- 
taining 7 days continual fire. The Pruſſians, to 
whom this place was ceded by the peace, have aug- 
mented the fortifications, and built a new ſaburk, 
The town ſtands upon the Oder; on the other ſide 
of which there are plenty of fallow-deer, and large 
foreſts of beech and oak trees. They have a dra 


fair, at which they ſell above 12,000 horned cat- 


tle. Since 1 
fine cloth. TON 
BRIEL, (in French La Brille), a neat town of 


728, they have begun to manufaCture 


. Holland, one of the Seven United Provinces in the 
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* 
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Netherlands. It ſtands in the iſland of Voorn, on 
the left fide of the Maeſe, near its mouth. It is a 
ſtrong place, with a convenient port, which brings 


it a pretty good trade, and renders it populous. - 


The ſtreets are large. The great church is a good 
ſtructure, and its ſteeple is a land- mark to ſailors. 
On the ramparts are pleaſant walks of trees. This 


was one of the cautionary towns, given to queen 


Elizabeth for her aſſiſting of the Dutch, and was 
garriſoned with Engliſh troops; but king James 1. 
reſtored it 30 years after. It lies 5 miles N. of Hel- 
voetſluys, in lat. 51, 5o, N. Long. 4, 10, KE. 
BRIENNE, (St.), or BRENA, a ſmall town of 
Vallage, a. ſubdiviſion of Upper Champagne, be- 
longing to the government of the latter name, and 


of Brie, in France, It is one of the 7 old counties 


* 


paces diſtant from the former. 


- 


and peerages in Champagne, at preſent in the poſ- 
feſhon of the houſe of Lomeny. It conſiſts of 2 
places; namely, Brienne la Ville, which lies on 
the Aube; and. Brienne le Chateau, about 1000 
It lies about 5 


leagues from Bar ſur Aube, and 8 from Toinville 


7 to the W. 1 


"IA. 
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with common mortar. 
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BRIENNOIS, a ſubdiviſion of the governmey 
of Burgundy, in France. It lies to the S. ang i; 
a ſmall territory on the Loire; taking its name 
from Brienne, a place which long ſince has ben 
demoliſhed. 

BRIES, (Die). See BRIZNO-BA NVA. 
BRIESCIA. See BREST E, or BREZ Isel. 
BRIG, or Br1GGs, a market-town of Lincoln. 

ſhire, where a fair is held on Auguſt 16. It lis 

24 miles N. of Lincoln, 

BRIGANTIA, or BRIGANTIUM, a town gt 
Vindelicia; now Bregentz, in Tyrol, at the E 
end of the lake of Conſtance, Another Brigan- 
tium in the Alpes Cottiz ; which laſt is probably 
Briancon, a town on the borders of Dauphiny, 

BRIGHTHELM STONE, a town ſtanding on 
a bay in the county of Suſſex, about 54 miles tron 
London, built nearly in a quadrangular form, wit 
ſeveral good ſtreets. Moſt of the houſes are buit 
with flints gathered from the beach, and cemented 
The church ſtands on a hill 
a ſmall diſtance from the town, in which are 8 bells 
and the Quakers, Preſbyterians, and Methodiſt, 
have each their places of worſhip. The marke 
place is neat and convenient, and the market das 
are Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; befds 
there is a market for fiſh on the beach. Here n 
you playhouſe, in which, during the ſeaſon tor 

athing, plays are performed three times a wes. 

The ruins of a caſtle, built here in 1539 U 
king Henry VIII. were to be ſeen in 1761, under tit 
Clift, and the ruins of the wall reaching 400 fe 
from the E. to the W. gate, raiſed by queen El 
zabeth, for defending the town, are ſtill viſible c 


or diſtrict of its own name, that of St. Marl! 


8 


the beach. The E. gate has been pplled dom T 
within theſe 12 years to make room to build a bat al 
tery for the defence of the town, In 1699, 1 ca 
houſes were deſtroyed by the ſea, which at differen dit 
times has done great damage, and great! encroache co 
upon the town. Charles II. after the battle d bu 
Worceſter, fled to this town, and was convert mi 
from hence to Fecamp in Normandy by Nichols of 
Taterſal, in a ſmall veſſel, who has an infſcripti® ] 
on his tomb in the church-yard, mentioning Ut ſef 
tranſaction. On the Steyne, where the gent! Ot 
walk, who come here to bathe, is an orcheſtra, and . Lo 
two libraries; and there are in the town three 1 ſea 
of public rooms for aſſemblies, &c. In 1779 . up; 
compleated a building where there are hot and col far, 
baths, ſupplied with water from the ſea. This the] 
looked upon to be the genteeleſt watering place an 
the kingdom, and upon the whole the moſt co Jn 
modious. Here are fairs held September 4, and ® Lony 
Holy Thurſday. - I Bt 
BRIGNOLEs, (provincial bailiwic of), ſub the ( 
diviſion of Lower Provence, in the N= the 
the latter name, in France. It conſiſts of a vig*? T St 
181 
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and that of Barjols. Belonging to the firſt of theſe 


nia, which is à pretty large place, in a nne and 
fruitful country. It takes its name from an excel- 
ent ſort of plums, which the ancients called Bri- 
nones, and in French have the name of Brignons 
or Brugnons. Beſides. its pariſh-church, hete are 
5 convents, and an hoſpital. ; . 
BRIGSTOCK, or BRicks rock, a village in 
Northamptonſhire, 3 miles N. W. of Thrapſton, 
with three fairs on May 6, for horſes and horned 
cattle, on September 5, for ſheep, braſs, and pew- 
ter, and on November 22, for black hats. 


New Caſtile, in Spain. It is fituated on the river 
Tajuna. Here is a ſtrong caſtle ; and it trades in 
wool and woollen-cloth. In this place, in 1710, 


$ ſquadrons and as many battalions of Engliſh, 
having unwarily ſeparated from the confederate 
army under count Staremberg, were ſurrounded by 
the French and Spaniards,; when, after a brave'de- 
fence with their ſmall arms, and all their ammuni- 


ſoners of war. It lies 43 miles N. E. of Madrid, 
in lat. 41, o, N. Long. 3, 20, W. 

BRIN, or BAINO, a town of Moravia, a depen- 
dency of Bohemia, in Germany. It ſtands at the 
confluence of the Schwarta and Switta, is a pretty 
large well-built town, but not very populous ; has 
four gates, a cathedral, and ſeveral other churches, a 
college late of Jeſuits, ſeveral convents, an epiſcopal 


[t held out bravely againſt the Swedes in 1645. 
The courts are held, and the ſtates meet here, 
alrernately with Olmutz. It is defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle on Spilberg-hill, encompaſſed with a double 
ditch and the like wall. Near it is found the uni- 
cornu-minerale. In 1742 the Pruſſians beſieged it; 
but ſoon quitted it, and all Moravia. It lies 40 
miles S. W. of Olmutz, and is ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria, Lat. 49, 14, N. Long. 16, 20, E. 
BRINDISI, anciently Brunduſium, a city poſ- 


Otranto, a province of the kingdom of Naples, in 
Lower Italy, and on the entrance to che Adriatic 
lea on the coaſt, with a harbour which is choked 
up; but formerly very good, and deſcribed by Cæ- 


the port is guarded at its entrance by a fortreſs upon 
an illand. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and lies 
35 miles N. W. of Otranto city, in lat. 44, 5, N. 
Long. 18, 45, E. 

BRION-ISLE, one of the Magdalen-Iſles, in 
the Gulf of St- Laurence, 5 or 6 leagues W. from 
the Bird-Lflands; and to Cape Roſiers, the entrance 
af St. Laurence river, it is 39 leagues N. W. by N. 
in 10 long. 60, 40. Lat. 47, 45. 74 


Jiftricts is the town of Brignoles, in Latin, Brino- x 


of the latter name, in France. 


BRIHUEGA, or Bxr1oca, a ſmall town of | 


lieutenant-general earl Stanhope, with a body of 3 


former name, in 
tion expended, they were obliged to ſurrender pri- ( 


| palace, provincial houſe, and other public ſtructures. ( | 
men were lain, and 1,100,000 crowns were {| 


the principality of Furſtenberg on the E. 
\ longs to the houſe of Auſtria, who are poſſeſſed of 


ſeſſed by the Salentines. It lies in the territory of # 
and Fribourg; but the reſt belongs to the family 


far, as the city was conſiderable. What is left of { 


B R 
BRINYE, or PxuxDEr, a frontier- fortification 


belonging to the diſtrict of Zengh, in Hungarian 
Dalmatia. It is fituated on a ſtony hill, in the 


) middle of a plain. 


BRIOUDE, in Latin Brivas, a very old town, 
belonging to the chatelet of Vodable, conſtituting 
the old dauphiny of Auvergne, and the government 
It is ſituated on 
the Allier, not far from its ſource, with a ſtone 
bridge of one arch over it, which is looked upon 
as a work of the Romans, of whom it isnot unwor- 
thy. It is very long, and elevated, reſting on two. 
high mountains: and from this bridge the city has 
its name. This is properly called Vielle Brioude : 
the other, called Brioude Gliſe or d'Egliſe, from 
. the Martyr's church being in it, ſtands. 
cloſe by the Allier. This is a collegiate-church, 
the canons of which are counts; and to them be- 
long the lordſhip over the town: it is alſo the ſeat 


} ofa ſeneſchalſhip ; and lies 5 leagues above Iſſoire. 


BRIQUERAS, a fortified town in the Piemon- 
teſe valleys, 2 to the principality of the 
pper Italy. In 1655 the Evan- 

gelical inhabitants or Waldenſes in its neighbour- 
hood were driven out. It has been taken and re- 


taken, but laſt of all by Lewis XIV. and is now 
in the poſſeſſion of the French. It lies near the 
little river Peles, on the confines of Dauphiny to 
the W. and 7 miles S. of Pignerol. 


BRISAC. + In the ſiege of 1636, in which the 


)' Swedes and French, under theduke of Saxe-Weyma,. 


took this place, the beſieged. dug the ſoldiers dead 
bodies up and ate them. And on both fides 80, 00 


in ammunition. See BREI8AcH, Old and New; 
the former in Suabia, and the latter in Alſace. 
It was taken by the Swedes in 1633, and by the 
French again in 1703. Lat. 48, 10. Long. 7, 15: 
BRISGAW, a territory of Suabia, in Germany. 
It lies on the E. fide of the Rhine, which divides 
it fram Alſace, between the Ortnaw on the _ and 
t be- 


the greateſt and beſt part of it, including Briſac 


of Baden-Dourlach. The French made themſelves 
maſters of the greateſt part of it, particularly the 


| city of Brifac; but, by the peace of Ryſwic, in 


1697, reſtored it, after demoliſhing the bridge, the- 
W. part of the town, and forts next to Alſace, all 


but Fort Morther, on the French fide of Briſac, 
which they retained, 


BRISSAC, anciently Brochefac, in Latin Briſſa- 


cum, Briccum-ſaccum, a town belonging to, the 
government of Anjou, in France. It is ſituated on 
? the Aubance. Near this place a very were! Soon 
was fought in 1067 between Geoffroy the 


arded. 
It contains but 


and his brother Folques Rechin. 
. - One 


— — 
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one pariſh, | and that not above 61 families. Ever 


fince 1611 it has been a duchy-peerdom, in favour 
of Charles II. de Coffe, known by the name of 


marſhal de Briſſac. It lies about 2 or 3 leagues 


from Angers, and 7 from Saumer. 


BRISSELTON, a place in Somerſetſhire, be- 


tween Keynſham and Briſtol, where are mines of 


coals, like thoſe at Newœaſtle upon Tyne, covered 


with a hard cruſt called wark, and of the ſhape of 


a fern- leaf: it will fplit like black ſlate, and is much 
more brittle. | ore 

 BRISSON, (St.), an ancient town of France, 
in Berri, 3 miles from Gien. It is ſeated on an 
eminence on the farther fide of the river Loire, 


with a caſtle taken notice of in hiſtory for its 


ſtrength, and for maintaining a ſiege againſt Louis 
Je Groſſe. Long. 2, 40, E. Lat. 47, 44, N. 
BRISTOL, a city of England, and inferior to 


none, except London, for wealth, trade, and num- 


ber of inhabitants. Briſtol is a corruption of Bright- 
Row, as it was called by the Saxons. It is thought 
to have ſtood anciently altogether on the weſt or 
Somerſetſhire ſide of the Avon, before the bridge 
was built; bat after that, it came to be partly in 


Somerſetſhire, and partly in Glouceſterſhire, until 
it was made a county of itſelf, though even before 


that, in the parliament rolls, it was always placed 
in Sotnerſetſhire. At preſent the eaſt fide is by 
much the largeſt and moſt populous. It had ancient- 
1y a caſtle, built by Robert earl of Glouceſter, natu- 
ral ſon to Henry I. which was demoliſhedb yCrom- 


well; and the ground is now laid out intoſtreets. 


The corporation conſiſts of a mayor; recor- 
der; 12 aldermen, of whom the recorder is one; 


2 ſheriffs; and 28 common - council men. The re- 
corder is 238 a ferfeant at law, and fits as 


judge in capital and all other criminal cauſes. The 
mayor, to ſupport his dignity, and defray his extra- 
ordinary expence, is entitled to certain fees from 


Thips, which long ago amounted to 500 or 6001. 


Beſides the *cathedral, - which was anciently the 
church of the Auguftine monaſtery, there are 18 
pariſh-churches. Here are difſenters of all deno- 
tinations, of whom the Quakers are very reſpecta- 
ble both for their wealth and numbers. When 


Henry VIII. diſſolved the monaſtery, he applied its 


revenues to the maintenance of a biſhop, dean, 6 
prebendaries, and other officers. Of the pariſh- 


| churches, St. Mary Ratcliff is reckoned one of the 


fineſt, not only here, but in the whole kingdom. 
Ta this church, beſides two monuments of the foun- 
der, William Cannings, who had been 5 times mayor 
of this city, one'in the habit of a magiſtrate, and 


another in that of a prieſt (for in his latter days he 


took orders), there is one of Sir William Penn, 
father to the famous Quaker. 

The old bridge over the Ayon conſi ſted of four 
| | 3 ö 
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has in the center an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Wil. 


eſpecially to America and the Weſt Indies, tha 


FO ns 
broad arches, - with houſes on both ſides like thoſe 
formerly on London-bridge, but this has been late 
pulled down, and another erected in its place. N, 
carts or waggons are admitted into Briſtol, for fa 
of damaging the vaults and gutters made und 
ground for carrying the filth of the city into the 
river. Queen's-{quare, in this city, is lar r than 
any in London, except Lincolo's-inn-fields, and 


liam III. All the gates of the city remain entire 
and a part of the walls; the reſt were razed in the 
reign of William Rufus. It is almoſt as hroad a 
long, about 7 miles in circumference, and contains 
about 95,000 inhabitants. Of the hoſpitals, the 
chief are, 1. That called queen Elizabeth's, in 
which 100 boys are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic and navigation; 6 of whom, when they go 
out, have 10 l. and the Teſt 81. 8s. to bind them ab- 
prentices: the maſter is allowed 450 l. a year for the 
maintenance of the boys. 2. Colſton's hoſpital; 
in which. 100 boys are maintained ſor 7 years, and 
taught and apprenticed, as in queen Elizabetl's, 
Another founded by the ſame gentleman in 1691, 
or 12 men and 12 women, with an allowange cf 
35. per week, and 24 ſacks of coals in the yea, 


| 
s charity coſt the founder 25, col. 4. Another 

founded partly by Mr. Colſton. and partly by the d 

merchants, in which 18 men on account of the 0 
merchants, and 12 men and women on account > a 
Mr. Colſton, are maintained. 5. An infirmary, re 
which was opened in 1736 for the ſick, lame, and 2 

diſtreſſed poor of the city, which is maintained by lo 
ſubſcription, beſides 5ocol. bequeathed to | by li 
John Eldridge, Eſq; formerly comptroller of the br 
cuſtoms at this port, There are, beſides thele, a ter 
bridewell, feveral alms-houſes, and charitv-{chools for 
There is alſo a guildhall for the ſeſſions and afizes; far 
the mayor's and ſheriffs courts ; à council-houie, var 
where the mayor and aldermen meet every day, e- pec 
cept Sundays, to adminiſter juſtice; a handſome anc] 
new exchange, with three entrances, about two tain 
thirds as lark, as that in London ; and a quay halt foun 


a mile in length, the moſt commodious in England 
for ſhipping and landing goods, provided with fer 
ral cranes, In College-green was formerly a {tate'y 
high croſs, with the effigies of ſeveral kings round 
it, which is now erected at Stour-Head, the ſeat d 
Mr. Hoare. In Winch-ſtreet is a guard-houſe, with 
barracks, 1 a 

As to the trade of this clty, it was compute 
many years ago to be much greater in proportion 


that of London. Fifty, (ail. ſome of them flips 
conſiderable burden. have arrived here at one tie, 
or very near one another, from tlie Weft. Indies 
For this trade, and that to Ireland, it is much be- 


ter*fituated than London, beſides the great —_ 


} 
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poſſeſſes of an inland N by the 
$ 


NN Severn. Their t extends to the Bal- 
tic, Norway, Holland, urgh, Guinea, and 
the Straits. * ps are diſcharged at 

4 miles below! 


Kinoroad, e city, and the 
2 to the quay by e For building, 
equipping, and repairing Thips, there are docks, 
yards, rope-walks, and ſhip-wrights.- Here areſome 
15 glaſs-houſes, for which Kingſwood and Mendip 
furniſn the coals. The city companies are 13: 
1. The merchant adventurers. 2. The merchant 
tailors. 3. The mercers. 4. The ſoap-boilers, 
5. The tobacconiſts. 6. The butchers. 7. The 
barbers. 8. The tilers. 9g. The holliers, who 
are the led-men. 10. Shoemakers.” 11. Coopers. 
12. Bakers, © 13; Smiths. For ſupplying the cit 


with water there are 6 public conduits; and hand- 


ſome hackney-coaches may be hired at very reaſon- 
able rates, but they do not ply in the ſtreets. 
There are alſo ſtage-coaches, which ſet out every 
day for Bath, London, and other places. 

A mile below the-city, cloſe by the river, is the 


hot well, whoſe waters are ſpecific for the diabetes, 


and good in phthiſical, ſcorbutic, and inflammatory 
diforders. Hither is a great reſort in the ſummer 
of invalids, as well as other company; for whoſe 
accommodation and entertainment there is a pump- 
room, — ure — with — hes 
2 great number of el t lodging-houſes, both be- 
ape a level with i —— in the de- 
lightful village of Clifton, which js ſituated on the 
brow of a hill, from whence there are downs ex- 
tending ſeveral miles, where the company ride out 
for exerciſe. Nothing can be more pure and ſalu- 
tary than the air of theſe downs, which afford a 
variety of the moſt romantic and ble proſ- 
pects, comprehending Kingroad, with the ſhips at 
anchor, the mouth of the Severn, and the moun- 
tains of Wales. In the rocks above the well are 
found thoſeſix-cornered ſtones called Briſtol- ſtones; 
but they are not ſo plentiful now as in Camden's 
days, when, he ſays, whole buſhels might have 
been eaſily gathered — F 

la this city is a theatre, where plays are acted 
amoſt every night during the receſs of the come- 
dans from the metropolis. © There are two annual 


fürs, to which the concourſe is fo great, that the 


neighbouring inns have filled 100 beds a-piece with 
their gueſts. In the winter ſeaſon there is an afſem- 
lig every Thurſday for. the gayer part of the citizens 
of both ſexes. About half way betwixt Briſtol and 
Bath, at a place called Warmly, a company of Briſ. 
tol merchants have erected a noble — 2 of 
Pins and other braſs utenſils, which employs a great 
3 of hands, including above 200 children of 
oth ſexes from 7 to 12 or 13 years of age. All the 
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ſiderable woollen manufactures; and no leſs than 


Bad 
different operations of melting, ſplitting, drawing, 
hammering, turning, &c. are performed by — 
worked with water, which is raiſed by two fire - 
engines of a very curious mechaniſm. The. city of, 
Briſtol gives title of earl to the family of Hervey. 
It is worth obſerving, that whoever marries a citi- 


zen's daughter becomes free of the city. N 
The exchange, whoſe foundation was laid in 


1740, and opened with great ſolemnity in 1743. 


is a handſome building. Its weekly markets are on 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and on "Thurſday for 
cattle; nk its annual fairs are held on January 25, 
and July 25, for moſt ſorts of goods. Ir ſends 
two members to parliament; and lies ten miles W. 
of Bath, about 30 from Glouceſter, and 115 W. 
of London. Lat. 51, 30. Long. 2, 40. | 


BRISTOL, (New,) the principal town. belongs 


ing to Buckingham county, in Penſylvania, in 
America. It is ſituated 20 miles N. of Philadelphia, 
on the river Delawar, oppoſite to Burlington or 
Bridlington, in Weſt New-Jerſey, and contains be- 
tween 70 and 80 houſes. It is noted for mills of ſe- 
veral forts; and lies in Lat. 40, 45, N. Long. 75, 
10, W. ; 4 0 
BRISTOL, (County of,) a ſubdiviſion of New 


Plymouth colony, in New England, North Ame- 


rica. It includes Rhode-lfland as well as Elizabeth- 


Iſland, at the mouth of Mounts-bay, and lies to the 


S. W. of Plymouth county, another ſubdivifion of 
this colony. | e 
Of the ſame name is the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous, though not the oldeſt, town of the county, 
which has a convenient harbour, with Rhode-Hland 
lying at the entrance of it: and next to Boſton, 


has the beſt trade in New England, and is continu- 


aMly increaſing both in that reſpect and in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Near Briſtol is a remarkable 
hilt called Mount-Hope, where Philip, ſtiled kin 
of the Wamponoags, who made war on the Englich 
in king Charles 11.'s reign, had his reſidence, as he 
afterwards met his fate and quietus at the bottom of 
it, when driven back thither by the Engliſh. | 
BRISTOL, a ſmall town in Maryland, in the 
county of Charles, in the weſtern diviſion of the 
colony. „ 2 
BRITAIN, (Great,) a populous, rich, and fruit - 
ful iſland of Europe, including England and Scot- 
land, ſince the union of both theſe parts ot it in 
1707 under one head, and from that period down, 
under” the ſame laws, only with a referve of thoſe 
previouſly belonging to Scotland, together with the 
numerous i{lands on their coaſts, particularly in the 
latter kingdom, See ExOLAND, SCOTLAND, 


"&c, f 


The old title of Britain was renewed under king 
James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland; and the 
addition of Great was put to diſtinguiſh it from the 

6 T | . French 
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French province of Bretagne, which was formerly 


called Little Brizain. The kingdom of Ireland is 


— " ſabjectto it, and is divided from it by St. George's 
- - channel. G 


Sreat Britain, and its iſlands, he in the 
Atlantic ocean, being bounded on the N. by the 
Northern ocean; on the E. by the German ocean, 
which divides it from Norway, Denmark, Germa- 


mp, an the Netherlands; they have the Englith 
channel on the 8. the naroweſt part of which is the 
Straits of Dover, or Pas de Calais, which divides ( 
them from France; and by the Atlantic or Great 


5 7 ical meaſure 
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ul ſhat 
Prance and Italy they feel more winter than W-e 
do in Great Britain, 


chat continued ridge 


. Weſtern octan on the W. 


Is latityde at the Lizard-point, Cornwall, is 50, | 


N. and at the head-land at Caithneſs or Dung 
head in Scotland, 58, 30, fo that, according to 


10 60 miles and 864 feet to a 


Engliſh ſtatute miles, which | 
bg feet to a degree, the true length 
2 e iſland is n And the longitude, Len- 
being the firſt meridian, '6, T6 at the Land's- ( 

O 


end in Cornwull; and at the South 9 * 
, 13, in all 5, the parallel there giving | 
2 'A or langitude; the true dit 


therefore is 285 miles. But others ſay its extent 
from S. to N. is upwards of 560 miles, and its great- 


aſt brendth from W. to E. not much above 250. 


de aneients called this iſland Infula Magna, and \ 
Or ſar boaſtad that he had found x new world. Its \ 


from other foreign nations making to it every dy, 


fotm is triangular, the Land's-end, Doverchead, ( 
ndnd Dungſby- in Caithneſs, ſheot ing out into 
- three promontories, form the three. angles. Its 
boundary, the fea, has ſeveral names. On the N. 


ſea; on the S. the Channel; and on the E. the 
German ocean. The ſea thus ſurrounding it, is 


violent colds the climate would other- 


wiſe be expoſed to, the continual motion of the ſea | 


akindly vapour, which molliftes the natu- 


ſendi 
. — of the air; ſo that in ſome parts of 


That part of Great Britain lying towards the 
Atlantic ocean is mountainous, as Cornwall, Wales, 
aud many large tracts of Scotland. But the inland 
parts are moſtly a champaign country, abounding 
er e 
tains, by ſome e Engli ppennines, is 
- which = from S. to N. di- 
the whole iſland into E. and W. 


viding 
are ſome of them ſingle; 


ſmaller iſlands rounq i 


as the iſle of Wight, the iſle of Man, and the iſle 
of Angleſey; others are in cluſters; as the Caſſite- 
rides or Scilly iflands, off Cornwall; the Oreades, 


Shetland iflands, and budes, in Scotland. &c, 
ſcattered all along the coaſt. It has on all ſides 


= 


very convenient harbours, and abundance of nav ( 
5 gable rivers, which convey the riches of the ſea and 


* 


Pd 


not only a ſecurity againſt an enemy, but allo \ | 
i ry 3 23laudable emulation in all parts of the globe, whic 


conſiderable moun- 


The {7 


have mutual intermarri 


honour, intrepidity, and valour, againſt their it 
5 raging neighbours. 2 | 
Behdes. the iſlands already mentioned, Great 


Britain poſſeſſes, 1. in Europe, thoſe of Jerky, 
$ Guernſey, Sark, and Alderney or Aurigny, nts 


the fortreſs of Gibraltar in Spain, with Minora; 
, 2 articles ſee.) 2. In Africa, ſeveral forts and 


3 Druids, the Gauls coming hither, 
Way, by its belief of one God and the immo 


of leſſer ſtreams. 


ingredients of which ſeem to be of Romans, Dang, 


the Thames, the fn, and Humber in Evgland, 
the Clyde, Forth, Tay, &c. in Scotland; wii 
carry along with them into the ſea, vaſt numben 


b | f 

The inhabitants. of the ſeveral parts are of a6; 
ferent original. Thoſe of Cornwall and Wage 
in a great meaſure the poſterity of the ancient Hr. 
tons, who, upon the invaſion, firſt of the Pigs, a 
then of the Saxons, retired to thoſe mountaingy 
out-{kirts, which they have ever ſince retained. 

The Scots ar not ' without a mixture of th 
Pits, 1 the Lowlands, or champ 
part of that country, which they poſſeſſed beſa 
the former had totally ſubdued them. But th 
Highlands, particularly the weſtern, our hiftorias 
are yery poſitive, were peepled from Ireland; and 
the Iriſh or Erſe, a dialect indeed of the former ly 
guage, puts it, according to them, beyond all di- 
pute. Yet has. 0nd the Welch are the moſt u. 
mixed patt af Great Britain; though, as is con- 
monly the caſe; the natives ef both countries a: 
fond of running up their original too high, ſoa 
render it fabulous. 244 

The Engliſh nation is a mixture; the princig 


Angles, and Saxons; befides innumerable acceſion 


as trade, liberty of conſcience, and other advant- 
ges, invite adventurers over. | 
Upon the whole, the Engliſh, Scots, Welch 
and Iriſh, as the ſubjects of one and the ſameprie, 
and other amicable u- 
tercourſe with one another, and ſeem now to hate 


of them ſhall ſerve their king and country with mot 


great way from the coaſt of Normandy in Franc; 


ettlements in Guinea Proper, and St. Helena; and 
other. ſettlements on the & 3. In Af, fe. 
veral places on-the Feoaft, Bomiay mb 
Dabul'on the coaſt of Cuncan; and Marlboroup 
fort on the iſland of Sumatra, &c. 4. But in Ame: 
rica, the hole of the country; from Hudſon . 
to the mouth of the Miſſiſippĩ in the gulph of Mer- 
ico, and ſeveral of the Weſt - India indes 

The ancient religion of Britain was that 
as Cæſar tell 
us, to learn their rites and ceremonies. This made 
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, of 7 VI. and the ever 


S 
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|; for Chxiſtianity, which was planted here 
1 and Meduanus, whom pope Eleu- 
therius ſent hither at the requeſt of king Lucius. 
At the Saxon inyakon, the Chriſtian religion was 
driven with the Britons to Cornwall, the thelter of 
that people; and nothiug but Paganiſm prevailed, 
with the {word of the conquerors, till pope Gre- 
pry ſent over Auſtin the monk, who laid ſuch a 

ndation, that his ſucceſſors propagated it thro 
the whole nation; and here were religious houſes 
and churches in great numbers. Thus it continued 
till the Danes burnt and plundered wherever they 


came. 


barians, it revived and ſpread mightily; ſo that Eng- 
Jand for aumber of religious houſes, was as conf1- 
derable-as- part of Eur till Henry VIII. 
| tine his ſubjaRion'to the ſee of Rome, diſſolve 
reformed the corruptions which had crept in 
among us, and {till remaining himſelf a Roman 
Catholic, became the occaſion of eſtabliſhing the 
Proteſtant religion in the — infant reign 


his ſiſter, queen Elizabeth. _ 
The firſt language of this nation was the Bri- 
tiſh; which, with the ;peaple, was driven out by 
the Saxons, and ſucceeded by theirs, 
The Dani ſh invaſions brought ſome little admix- 
ture with them; but the Norman ror-(o far 


eſtabliſhed his own language, that e the end 


of the reign of king Henry II. the Saxon was * 
new And even now, though the Engliſh, 


Upon an accommodation with theſe Pagan bar- 


us one of 


” * 
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8 ſuch as his predeceſſors, had uſed. but by courteſy - 
tin ly. 
habitants; 
intrepid people, inured to all kinds of hardſhips, 
and extremely tenacious of their liberty and in- 


in itſelf a very copious and maſculine language, has 


had its old Rock enlarged by many auxiliary terms, 
particularly in the arts and ſciences, a thiug much 
wanted, from the Latin and Greek; yet ſome of 


our writers, eſpecially ſince · the Revolution, have 
by the flimſey adulteration of 


wantonly debaſed it 
French terms, in contempt- of our on more ſub- 
ſantial words; ſo that à plain Engliſh reader is 
often at a loſs to underſtand ſome writers without 
belp of a. French vocabulary. The Britiſh, now 
Welch, and the old Gaalith language, ate ſo near 
on »phinly.40 indicate the ſame original in all 


be looked upon to have rather diſcovered. than ſub- 


jected this iſland. He was ſucceeded by Claudius, 


who by his own conduct, and that of Aulus Plau- 


ts, made way into the more inward parts of the 
coun | | 


. | | | 

After - theſe, Veſpaſian, Publius Oſtorius, and 
Paulinus Suetonius, proved very troubleſome to the 
inhabitants, who in return omitted no opportunity 
of lurpriſing the Roman legions, and more than 
onee broke out inta open rebellion againſt their new 
Soternors. But it was Agricola, who, under Yel- 


palian, Titus, aud. Domiitian, gave the finiſhing. 6 of Edward the Confeffor, without i 


and plundered till the Saxons were forced to a com- 
K 7 aſſigned them lands in ſeveral parts 
iy; ut, 


had not ſt 


B R 
ftroke ta the conqueſt of Britain ; not by ſeverities, | 


and nature; though during eight years he con- 
aged one party or other am the in- 
or obſerving them to be a ſtubborn 


, 


. dependency, inſtead of threatenings, Agricola had 
recourſe to artful inſinuations; and, introducing 
among them the Roman cuſtoms and modes of liv- 
ing, he gradually leſſened their averſion to their 
conquerors. N, | 

After the Romans, the Saxons came over into 
Britain, upon the following occaſion: In the reign 
of the emperor Valentinian the Younger, the ne- 
ceſſities of the empire, from the inundations of the 
nonthera nations into Italy, obliged the Romans - 
not only to recal their own forces out of Britain, 
but alſo to drain it by their frequent levies of its 
natives. The Scots and Picts took this opportunity 

to plunder the frontiers, and make inroads into the 
territories. of the Britons, who, being quite diſpi- 

rited, flew for refuge to the Romans; but they were 
too much engaged nearer home to relieve them. 

Upon this the Britons ſent the ſame requeſt to the 

Saxons, whoſe courage they were convinced of by 
their frequent piragies on their coaſts, even while 
the Romans continued in Britain. The Saxons.ac-- 

| .cordingly came over, repelled the enemy; and ha- 

. ving the iſle of Thanet aſſigned them as a reward for 

their ſervices, were mightily pleaſed witli their new - 

5 qpaniers, — 8 2 hold on 422 
tor quarrelling with the BrRons., pretending the ; 

7 = to their terms, ſo that at > 

2 the old · natives, and made themſelves 

maſters of the greateſt part of their country. 

About the year- S0, the Danes, by main force, 

ſettled themſelves among: the Saxons, though they 

had not ſo fair a pretext for coming over ar we d 3 

had, and uſed the Saxons in much the fame manner 

as they had done the Britons before. They robbed-. 


of the c not content with this, they 


<6 | 


wort." | > made frequent incurſions. into the neighbouring 1 
Julius Cæſar, from his ſhort ſtaꝝ in Britam, may | 


territories. Hence aroſe that tax called -gelt, ; 


3 which was a ſort of bribe to them from over-run- - 


do; for ſuch was their inſolence, that the Engliſh | 


n 
, 
; 
; 
; 
: 


land with a powerful army, and poſſeſſed himſelf - 
of the erown, which four-kings of that race enjoy= - 


ning the whole country. But neithet would this 


entered. into a plot, and in one night, ſo the hifto- - 
rians ſay, put them all tothe ſword. Suend, king 
of Denmark, to revenge this injury; invaded Eng- 


= 


eds, and then it returned to the Saxons. 

© Searcely had this happened, but the Saxons-- 

fell into a worſe condition : for * demiſe - 
dhe title to 

: ae 
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| - thecrewn was conteſted by two powerful parties, 


neither of which had any right to it; Edgar Athe- 
ling, heir of the Saxon line, being alive. One of 
* theſe was Harold, ſon of earl Godwin, who, taking 
advantage of Edward's minority, poſſeſſed himſe 
of the throne ; the other was William duke of Nor- 
mandy, "who, by virtue of the Confeſſor's promiſe, 
between whom there was a very cloſe intimacy, 
for ſome years, and alſo of Harold's obligation to 
ſee it diſch „ he landed with a powerful army, 
in ſupport of his claim, conquered the Engliſh. in 
a ſet battle, in which Harold was ſlain, ' and imme- 
diately took poſſefſion of the government. 
With regard to the adminiſtration among the 
ancient Britons, we are told by Cæſar, that in time 
of peace the Druids had the conducting of all civil 
affairs : and in that of war, they — one of re- 
markable courage to lead them out to the field. 
The Romans governed Britain by pro- prætors, and 
other ſubordinate officers; and they had legions 


ready at hand for their defence, upon any emer- 


gency. But the Saxons, as they gained ground, 
Tortled diſtinct kingdoms, which, upon their entire 
conqueſt of the country, amounted to 7 ; and this 
is what is commonly called the Saxon Heptarchy. 
This eountry was anciently called Albion. For the 
ancient diviſions, as well as the preſent, &c. we re- 
fer the reader to the article ENGLAND. 25 
EW-BRITAIN, a large country of North 


53 
x - 


America, called alſo Terra Labrador, has Hudſon's 


bay and ſtrait on the north and weſt ; Canada and 
the river St. Lawrence, on the ſouth ; and the At- 
lantie ocean on the eaſt. It is ſubject to Great 
Britain, but yields only ſkins and furs. The fol- 
lowing is the beſt deſcription of this country that 
_ hath yet appeared. It was drawn up by the com- 
-manderiof the Otter ſloop, and communicated to 
the Royal Society by the honourable Daines Bar- 
rington in 1774. ae SS 
© © 14G There is no part of the Britiſh dominions fo 
little known as the immenſe country of Labradore. 
So fe have viſited the northern parts of this vaſt 
country, that almoſt from the ſtraits of Belleiſle 
until you come to the entrance of Hudſon's bay, 
for more than 10 degrees of latitude, no chart which 
cat give any toler:ble-1dea of the coaſt hath been 
hitherto formed. The barrenneſs of the countr 
explains Why it has been ſo ſeldom — 
Here avarice has but little to feed on. 
Perhaps, without an immoderate hare of va- 
nity, I may venture to preſume, that as far as I 
have been, which is to the latitude of 59, 10, the 
draught which I have been able to form is by much 
the beſt of any that has hitherto been made, Others 
have gone befo | 
mine, and to whom I hope to be thought equal only 


im affiduity. But I had advantages of which they 


| were deſtitute : with a ſmall veſſel, and having an 


1 


ore me bleſt with abilities ſuperior to 
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Din... 
Indian with me, who N and ſho 
upon the coaſt, I'was enabled to be accurate in n 


obſervations ; and theſe are the reaſons why I de 
my own ſketch preferable to all others. As thi 


country is one of the moſt barren in the why 


world, ſo its fea-coaſt is the moſt remarkable, By. 
dered by innumerable iſlands, / and many of them 
being a conſiderable diſtance from the main land, 4 
ſhip of burden would fail a great way along the 
coaſt without being able to form any notion of itz 
true ſituation. Hence it is that all — of it have 
been ſo extremely erroneous; and hence aroſe thoſe 
opinions that ſome of the inlets extended a vaſt dif. 
tance into the country, if not quite into the ſea of 


et, which has been ſo much talked of 
is not 20 leagues from the entrance of it to its extre- 
mity. The navigation here is extremely hazardous, 
Towards the land, the ſea is covered with large 
bodies and broken pieces of ice; and the farther 
you go northward, the greater is the quantity you 
meet with. Some of thoſe maſſes, which the ſez- 
men call iflands'of ice, are of a prodigious magni- 
tude ;, and they are generally ſuppoſed to ſwim two 
thirds under water. You will frequently ſee them 


more than 100 feet above the ſurface ; and to ſhips 


in a ſtorm, or in thick weather, nothing can be 
more terrible. Thoſe prodigious pieces of ice come 
from the north, and are fuppoſed to be —_ 
the freezing of cataracts upon the lands about E 
Greenland and the pole. As ſoon as the ſeverity of 
the winter begins to abate, their immenſe weight 
breaks them from the ſhore, and they are driven to 
the ſouthward; To the miſerable inhabitants of 
Labradore their appearance upon the coaſt ſerves a 
a token of the approach of ſummer. _.. 

This vaſt track of land is extremely barren, and 
altogether incapable of cultivation. The furtace is 
every where une ven and covered with large ſtones, 
ſome of which are of amazing dimenſions. --There 
are few ſprings; yet throughout the country there 
are prodigious chains of lakes or ponds, which ate 


8 by the rains and the melting of the ſnow, 
- heſe ponds abound in trout, but they are very 
mall. 


There is no ſuch thing as level land. It is a coun- 


try formęd of frightful mountains and unfruitful 


valleys. The mountains are almoſt devoid of every 


ſort of herbage. A blighted ſhrub and a little mols 


is ſometimes to be ſeen upon them, but in general 
the bare rock is all you behold. The vallies are full 
of crooked low trees, fuch as the different pins, 
ſpruce, birch, and a ſpecies of cedar. Up ſome © 
the deep bays, and not far from the water, 't 
ſaid, however, there are a few ſticks of no mcon- 
ſiderable fize. In a word, the whole country s 
nothing more than aprodigious heap of barren rocks. 
The climate is extremely rigorous. There e 


— 
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Trtle appearance of ſummer before the middle of > Eſkimaux, who differ but little from the other 


ang in September the approach of winter is 
: _ It has been remarked, that the win- 
).-thin theſe few years have been leſs ſevere than 
* have been known heretofore. The cauſe of 
* an alteration it wouid be difficult to diſcover. 
All along the coaſt there are many rivers that empty 
themſelves into the ſea, yet there are but few of 
iy conſideration; and you muſt not imagine that 
the largeſt are any thing like what is generally un- 
ertood by a river. Cuſtom has taught us to give 
them this appellation ; but the greateſt part of them 
re nothing more than broad brooks or rivulets. 
As they are only drains from the ponds, in dry 
weather they are every where fordable; for, running 
upon *a ſolid rock, they become broad without 
2 bed of any depth below ** 2 of the banks. 
ſuperficial appearance of this country is ex- 
4498 What may be hidden in 
its bowels, we cannot pretend to ſuggeſt: probably 
it may produce ſome copper; the rocks in many 
places are impregnated with an ore of that reſem- 
dance Something of a horny ſubſtance which is 
extremely tranſparent, and which will ſcale out 
into a tnultitude of ſmall ſheets, is often found 
anidſt the ones ; there are both black and white 
of this ſort, but the black is the moſt rare. It has 
been tried in fire, but ſeems to be no ways affected 
dy heat. 3 FTE. 
The ſpecies of wood here are not very various : 


excepting a few ſhrubs which have as yet received ; 


no name from the Europeans, the princical produce 
of the country is the different ſorts of ſpruce and 
pine. Of theſe, even in the more ſouthern parts, 
thete is not abundance; as you advance-northwards 
gradually diminiſh; and by the time you ar- 
rive at the both degree of latitude, the eye is not 
delghted with any ſort of herbage. - Here the 
wretched reſidents build their miſerable habitations 
with the bones of whales. If ever they cheer their 
aching limbs with a fire, they gather a few ſticks 
rom the ſea ſhore, which have probably beenwaſhed 
trom Norway or Lapland. Here a vaſt quantity 
of ſnow remains upon the land throughout the 
year. . f | 
Although the winter here is fo exceſſively rigid, 
n ſummer the heat is ſometimes —— and 


in that ſeaſon the weather is very moderate, and 


„ ſpeak- 3 


remarkably ſerene. It is but ſeldom fi 
ng comparatively, between this and Newfound- 
ns nor ate yon fo frequently liable to thoſe 
&ſtruftive gales of wind which vifit many other 


parts of the globe. It is in general high land, and { 
imes you meet with mountains of an aſtoniſh- { 


ng oe; you. are alſo frequently preſented with 

prolpects that are really awful, and extremely ro- 

ac. The inhabitants of New Britain re called 
Yor. k<No. 27. | vo F 


; 


% 


ter; conſe 


in butter, It yields vaſt quantities of hemp and 


Americans. : 

BRITANY, in French Bretagne, in Latin Bri- 
tannia Minor, formerly Armorica, i. e. upon the 
ſea; and Letavia, Lyddaw, of the fame import; 


one of the governments into which France is di- 


vided, This province is a peninſula ſurrounded on 


all ſides with the ſea, except the iſthmus towards 
the E. where it borders on Normandy on the N. E. 


Maine and Anjou on the E. and Poitou on the 8. W. 
Its S length from W. to E. that is from Vitrey 
ro 

and greateſt breadth,. from Nantes to St. Malo, 
that is, from S. to N. at 45 though in many places 
it is alſo very narrow, from the many gulphs on 
its coaſts; and lies between lat. 47 4 49 deg.. 


nearly. It has its name, ſays Buſching, according 


to the common opinion, from the old Britons (Brit- 
tones or Britti) who, about the 5th century, were 
driven out of the ifland of Britain by the Angles' 
and Saxons; whereupon they crofſed the ſea into 
Gaul, and, after ſome migrations, ſettled in the 
country of the Curioſolitæ and Ofiſmi, who were 
deſcendants from the Armorici, and alſo took poſ-/ 
ſefhon of almoſt the whole territory of the Vanni, 


} whoſe country acquired its name from them. This 


denomination however was firſt mentioned by Gre- 


' gory of Fours. Thus far Buſching : but, aceord- 


ing to the coinmon opinion, the reverſe is more 


probable, that the Britons who peopled this ifland. 
of Britain, originally came from that part of Gaul 
now called Bretagne: and the affiſtance which they 
gave to the inhabitants of Gaul their progenitors, 
againſt Julius Cæfar, was one of the inducements 
to that invader, next to his unbounded ambition, 

for coming over into this iſland, after he had ſub- 

dued Gaul, to vanquith their allies. Beſides; it is 


3 unqueſtionable, that the peopling of the earth. muſt 
have been primarily from the continent, and that 


adually from E. to W. But to return: Francis I. 
Bo of France, having married Claudia, one of the 


heireſſes of Bretagne, annexed this country, at the 


defire of the ſtates, to the crown, in 1532; whoſe 


ſucceſſor, Henry II. aboliſhed the title of duke of © 


Bretagne. 


This province has fine harbours, but hardly any yo 


navigable riyers, except the Loire, which ends its 
courſe here, and the Vilaine -(Vieinoma). The 
land is partly level, and partly mountainons.. In 
Upper Britany are moſt mountains, a whole chain 


* of which, called Mount Arre, extends — 
ut 


out. The air is every where pretty temperate, 
thick and moiſt towards the ſea - coaſt. The ſoiF 


does not produce much grain or wine, and for that 


reaſon their paſture-grounds are ſo much the bet- 
ly they have a conſiderable trade 


& UL flax, 


onquet, is computed at 60 Freneh leagues ; 
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fox, from which linen and ſail-cloth are 

old. 

In the dioceſe of Quimper is a lead mine at Car- 
not, though this mineral is not near ſo good as the 
Engliſh. In ſome parts of the dioceſe of Nantes 
are pit-coals; but theſe are alſo much inferior in 
goodneſs to thoſe of England. On the coaſts they 
catch yaſt numbers of pilchards and other fiſh. 

> Here are many and large foreſts full of game: 

In the dioceſe of Nantois they make falt. A 

conſiderable trade is carried on here in horſes; and 
the inhabitants are good ſailors. In Upper Bretagne 
they fpeak French ; but in Lower Bretagne a par- 
ticplar language is ſpoken, which is thought to be 
the old Celtic, and analogous to the Welch, of 
which: the latter is a dialect: and it is ſaid that 
French and Engliſh Britons can underſtand each 
other. This country has its own parliament, which 
ſits at Rennes, and is governed by its own laws. 
It has alſo particular ſtates. Theſe confiſt of the 
dlergy, che nobility, burghers, and peaſants; and 
are called together — two years by the king. 
The governor is at the ſame time governor of Bri- 
tany; under him are two general-lieutenants; one 
of which has the direCtion of eight dioceſes, and 
the other only of the county and biſhopric of 


ade and 
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Nantes. Beſides theſe, are three 1 ) 


namely, the firſt for Rennes, Dol, St. Malo, and . 
Vannes; the ſecond for St. Brieu, Treguier, S. Paul & 
de Leon, and Quimper; and the third for Nantois. 
In the aſſembling of the ſtates, and laying on the 

taxes, the country is divided according to the nine 
dioceſes, into Upper and Lower Britany. To Up- 

xer Britany wes, or dioceſes; namely, Rennes, 
antes, Dol; St.“ 

Britany are four biſhoprics; namely, Treguier, 

Vannes, to which belongs Belle-iſle, Quimper or 


Cornuaille, and S. Paul de Leon, in which is che 8 
, 


- town of Breſt. Rennes is the capital of all Britany. 
BRITISH CHANNEL, or the CHANNEL, - 
branch of the Atlantic ocean which divides France 5 

from England, from Dover to the Seilly iflands on 
the north fide; and from Calais to Uſhant on the 

ſouth; and joins the German ocean between Dover 
and Calais. In order to give a clear idea of the 
breadth of the Channel in — places, we have ( 

inſerted the following TABLE. * N 

The Courſes and Diſtances in the Channel along the \ 

Engliſh Coaſt, from the Downs to Scilly I/lands. 


Namts of PLacts, By Courass, 1977. Diſt, in 
From the South Foreland . Loeag. 
to Dunge Nes W. by 8. ſoutherly 5 or 8 
the Gunman © /- 8. 8. E. ; 34 | 
Dover Caſtle to the Rip- 2 
f 3 * 8. nearly 4 


r 
Dunge Neſs to Beachy 
52 W. by N. ſoutherly ro 


* 


alo, and St. Brieu. In Lower 9 


— | F 
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By Comrass, 1777. Dil is 


Leag, 


13 


Nastzs of PLACES. 
Beachy Head to the Sea 
Owers © 14S 
—the Hotſe of Wil- s 
lingdon " Ry S8. by E. 
—Dunnoſe W. by N. northerly 
The Owers to Dunnoſe W. by N. northerly 
Dunnofe to St. Catherine's , 
Point - W. ſoutherly 
St. Aldan's Head About W. by N. 
—the Bill of Portland W. N. W. or W. by N. 
St. Catherine's Point to 1 
the Needles N. W. northerly 
—Peveral Point W. N. W. northerly 


W, N.-W. near ly. 


St. Alban's Head W. by N. northerly 

The Needles to Durlſtone | 
Head - - | W. $ 
— St. Alban's H W. ſoutherly 71 
the Bill of Portland W. ZN. 110 u 


Durlſtone Head to the | 
Bill of Portland - W. by N. t 

Portland Bill to the Berry | 
W. by N. 4 N. 13 


Head 
W. northerlß 1601 


— the Start Point 
The Berry Head to the 

Start - - 
The Start, (or rather 

Praul Point) to the 


8. W. or 8. W. by w. 4 
i © 


Bolt Head - nd . W. N. W. nearly 
— the Mew Stone N. W. by N. 
— the Eddyſtone 


W. N. W 
—Anthony's Head, or ; | 
Falmouth  - - 

—the Lizard - -- 
From the Bolt Head to 


the Eddyſtone W. by N. 4 N. 
—Ram Head N. W. IW. 
—Dodman ® rg W. N. W. 
—Falmouth '-- - Wi. N. W. or W. by N. 
The Eddyftone to Ram | | 
Head = - „. 
—Dodman '- W. N. W. ZN. 
— the Hand Doeps N. N. W. I N. 
5 the Lisardd W. ſoutherly 
Ram Head to the Dod- © 
man About W. by N. 
the Lizard - + W. 18. 
—Hand Deeps + W. by 8 
St. Anthony's Head W. ZS. 
The Dodman to St. An- 
thony's Head -' W. 8. W. W. 
the Lizard - - 8. S. W. 
The Lizard to the Praul, _ / 
or Start Point F. 128. 
—the Ram Head - E. by 8. 1 E. 
—the Wolf Rock = H. 
— the Land's End N. W. by W. 
"Scilly Iſlands N, N. weſterly 
) The Land's End te the ; 
Wolf *- | Near 8. W. by W. 
— Cape Cornwal! N. N. W. 
the Seven Stores W. N. W. northerly. 
Scilly Iſlands N. W. by W. 
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uners and DISTANCES without the Sc1LLY | Di 
IsLAxps, to M1 LFORD Hav EN. ö 8 Nauzs of PLACES. By Comrass, 1777» 2 
"RP Dit. in 3 The Lizard to che Caf» | 
Mus of Places, By CoMPASS, 1777. 7 * Y kets —- — 8 . E. by E. 4 E. 39 
From Cape Cornwall to | — Guernſey — 8. E. 4 E. 36 
- Hartland Point + About E. N. E. 26 9 — t. Malo, (Sesembre) 8. E. 4 8. 90 
Lundy = -'- N. N. E. or N. E by E. 27 { —chant — S. by W. 29 
— Milford Haven N. E. Li N. 7 32 ; Scilly (the Light Houſe) * 
—The Smalls - — N. N. E. northerly % 3. a5 Art S. E. by E. 4E · $6 | 
Tukar — Y 5 N. by E. nearly a. ., | "DE Os 35 
—Kiaſale (Old , 7 | o | 
Head) 1 N. W. by N. 45 z] CouRsEs and Dis rAxczs in the CHANNEL, 
Cape Clear _ N. W. 56 O along the Fxtxcn Coasr, from CaLats W 
— The * 2 W. by N. nearly 5 DUsuAxr. 4 
Scilly Iſlands (St. _ | | 2 * ; 
Martin's Head) W. IN. 9 From Calais to Dunkirk E. by S. nearly 7 
Hartland Point to Lunday N. by E. MES row - Aus uhm W. by s. 1 
Scilly Ifands to Lundy About Z. N. E. 35 Cape Griſnez to Bou- 0 
Milford Haven N. E. 4 E. i 8. S. W. 2 
—The Smalls ' -. - N. E. by N. ys Fern . W. 17 
Doster NY ? N. E. by N. 45 Dieppe to Cape d' Antiber W. 12 
ere / r „e | 
{Hook Tower) | B N. by K. 42 , whe voy S8. W. | 4 
—Corke (Poor : ; ; . Cape Barſteur | oy n W. N. W. 18 
Head) — 15 N. by W. nearly 42 J Cape La Heve to Cape - | 
—Kinfale (Old | 2 A 8 Barfleur — N. W. by W. 171 
Head) — |! N. W. by N. nearly 42 % Cape Barfleur to La | | 
Cape Clear — } Ni. W. by N. 3% V 2 8. S. W. 3 6 
o che Seven Stones Abont E. N. E. 3 k -— The Granville Nock E. N. E. * N 
indy Iſland to Milford | , | Tn — n 31 1 
Haven = — N. W. Bo ogue . | N. N. * W. | 
Tawaxt Couvnszs and  DrsTawcts be- Y Aenne), EY W. N. W. 3 
Alderney to the Caſkets W.N.W 4 
N N. * 2 
tween the ExoLIsH and Fagncn CoasTs.  —Guernſey © — 8 
3 to Calais „ 7 N 3 W. br 8. * 
n ne 
1 . * * » — Over © - W. . 7 
— 2 12 8. W. by W. 1 W. 36 k Jerſey to.Cupe Carteret E. N. E. 4 
Puigeneſs to the c, . 15. „ Ff! SET IM -. + a6 
— Head to Dieppe 8. by E. 22 St. Malo ne 1 $ = -M 
Here) (Fape I 2 ** St. Malo to Cape Frehel N. W. ep” 
3 | Ly — 2 8 Os — Brehat 
— The Caſkets  — 8 , without — | > "3 +4 
bt, Dai" Havre, g ry wg ag yy 21 2 5 1 N. N. E. | 4% 
(Cape La Heve) | \, $.byE. 281 6 Ifle de Bas to Noche e 
Dunnoſe to Calais FFF 3 2 
Cherbourg —— 2 * 8. W. dy 8. 20 ! To U; Sen * 22 * 5 
— — WV. s. W. 28. n „ vs ens "5 
— ſh — : 4 JT, 
ortland Bill, ae Pinky W. S. W. 1 W. 64 4 BRIT TONORO. See BER TINGRO. 
to Cape Barfleur 8.8 E. 1 E. „ N BRIVE, (La Gaillards,) fo called from its agres- 
the Cakes S. by W. % ©Q ableneſs, properly Brive fur le Coureze, from its 
ne: 8. W. by W. 4 W. nk | having a bridge over a river of the Jatter name, 
—Harre, (Cape Ia 3 & which here receiyes the Venere. It is a town of 
jon) 4 8. E. 48. 4 J Lower Limoßin, a ſubdiyiſion of the government 
Cog to Unt 8. W. | W. 33 3 of Limofln in France, Here is the ſeat of an elec» 
Ke: 3 — 9. E. 4 8. 21 JJ Jon, 4 provincial court, and bailiwic: it has acol- 
by — ar fleur 8. E. 1 E. 33 legiate church and college, in a fine taſte, and its 
1 Fx K. 14. % I» frontiſpiece curiouſly ornamented with ſculpture. 
— , . — * . ' 6 * . . "Þ * . x It 5 
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planted with vines and cheſnut · trees; and contains 
about 4000 ſouls. All the neeeffaries, nay, and 
_ comforts of life; are to be met with in this eity; 
where are pretty walks; a cauſeway along the river, 
and a little iſtland in it planted with trees; alſo 
ramparts, and the adjacent hills and fields very de- 
ligheful; ſo that this is the only good town in the 
province, At lies five miles from Tulle to the ſouth 
weſt, and ſeven from Sarlat to the eaſt. 
* BRIVIESCA, a large borough of Old Caſtile, in 
- Spain. Here is 2 Jacobine convent, with a col- 


remarkable for being the place where Otho kilted 
himſelf, after the battle of Bedriacum, now Berfello, 
5 BRIXEN, a biſhopric of Tiroleſe, a ſubdiviſion 
ol the circle of Auſtria, in Germany. It is about 
45 miles long, and 30 broad. It is bounded by 
irol on the N. and W. by Sgltzbu 
Carinthia on the E. and by part of Trent and the 
Venetian territories on the S. From its biſhop, 
who is a prince of the empire, lies an appeal to the 
coumt of TiroPs court, which title is in the houſe 
of Auſtria. This country, though lying among 
. the Alps, is very fruitful, particularly in good wine. 
"But all of it does not belong to the biſhop; nor is 
he entirely independent. poſſeſſes indeed both 


tte ſpiritual and temporal juriſdictions here, but 


his dioceſe is ndt above eight leagues in extent. H 

revenue, equal to that of Trent, amounts to be- 

tween 30 and 35000 erowns, ariſing principally 

from the city of Br 

Bruneck, Ebrenburg, the lordſhip of Veldes in 

Carniola, and the iſſe of Notre Dame. The reli- 
gion in this dioceſe is the Roman Catholic, and 


zealots they are in their ſuperſtition; thougt 


ſome of the peaſants are faid to be Lutherans. Th 
chapter conſiſts of ei 
which are nobles, - 
centiates. 


the other doctors or li- 


BRIXEN, the capital of the laſi· mentioned bi- | 


ſhopric, in Latin Brixinum or Brixia, is fituated 
on the Eyſach, at its junction with the Reintz,.and 


at the foot of Mount Brenner; fo called, when, for” ( 
the clearing of its wood, the country people burnt g 


it. It is in a fine country, abounding with vine- 


= | whe; which yield choice of red-wine, and is the # 


of a biſhop, who is a ſuffragan of Saltzborg. 
Here are fpacious ſquares, a handſome palace for 
the biſhop, a cathedral, and two other churches 


contigu 


tian territories, and is the more frequented, on ac- 


count of the mineral wells in its neighboorhood. 
The houſes are well-built, with porticos ;. and their | 
formerly fortified, and defended many months to- 


© beſt Mops are in vaults from one fide. of the ſtreet \ 
gether by an Engliſh garriſon. 


tis the other. It is the ſtation of ſome merchants 


* 


* 
2 Seer * 


and part of 


ixen, of which he is lord; from @ 


teen canons, one half of 5. 


ous to each other, with two convents. It is | 


4 populous place, has a poſt-ftage from the Vene-  - | | 
Angus, in Scotland. It is a fock which lies in the 


11 Hes in a little valley, ſurrounded with hills, all & between German and Italy. Te a 


the Trent fide than towards Inſpruek, ar ot 


higheſt part of the Alps on this road; and, tho 


covered with ſnow for nine months, it is inhahj.. 
ted up to the very top, and produces abundancs 


of corn and grafs. The paſſage of this mountain 
is very difficult, and ſome times impraciicahj.. 
which is the more inconvenient for traveller, 33 
the inns are bad om both ſides; yet the bread here 
is very delicate. 

The country between this city and Bolſano i; 
extremely populous, and even the ſteepeſt moun- 


; To 236k * tains are cultivated, The road to Stertalineen 
NIX EI LU. a town of Gallia Ciſpadana, 2 ailing 
along the Eyſach. The people here in general ale 
more civilized than in the reſt of Tirol. At this 
city ſat the council of German and Italian biſhops 
in 1080, who depoſed Pope. Gregory VII. It has 
its own magiſtrates; the Den, of 
durgomaſters; and lies „50 miles N. E. of Trent. 
Lat, 46. 45, N. Lon 


pretty good, between a chain of mountains coaſting 


which are two 


Long. 1, 45, E. Thi 
RIXHAM, a. fiſhing-town of Devonſhire, 


about three miles weſt, of Dartmouth, remarkable 
for a reciprocating ſpring, ealled Lay- well, near the 
foot of a large ridge of hills, from which fows a 
conſiderable quantity of water. When it ebbs and 


flows regularly, the flux and reffux happens eleven 


times in an hour; and farther, in an interval of 
ſeven hours, it has beet obſerved to do ſo 77 times. 
| * 3 Tranſactions, No. 204. ä 


XWORTH, a place in Northamptonſhire, 


where a fair is held on Whitſun-Monda 


a BRIZEN, or BRIETZEN, atown Don: 
in the middle Marche of Brandenburgh, ſeated on 


the river Adah, 12 miles N of Wirtemberg, 


Long. 13, 14, E. Lat. 52, o, 
3 BRIZNO-BANYA. BRIES, or BaExZo, 2 
3 royal free-town in the Upper Diſtrict belonging to 


the county of Altſohl, in the Hither Circle of the 


Danube, in Lower Hungary. It lies on the river 
Gran, and has ſufſered much 


at}, a frequent fires, dy 
which: it has been greatly redueed. The inhabi- 


| tants are employed in breeding of ſheep. 


BROADALBIN. See BxaDALBiN. 
BROADCLIST, a place in Devonſhire, where 


is a far on May 


BROADHEMBERURY, æplace in Devonſhire, 
where a fair is kept on Nov. 30. 


BROADWATER, a placein Suſſer, where fairs 


are held June 22, and October 29. 


BROADWATER, a river. in Cumderland, 
which runs into the Iriſſi ſex below St. Bride's. 
BROCHT'Y-CRAIG, a place in the ſhire of 


mouth of the Tay near Dundee; and is noted for a 
fine ſalmon-fiſhery in its neighbourhood. It was 


BROCKLEY- 


Hz F WW Tm gg Lp En INES ek: 
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BROCKLEY-HILL, a mount near Stanmore, 


in Hartfordſhire, from which is a noble proſpect 
acrols Middleſex and the river” I hames, into 


Surrey. . 
BROD: See BRAD. 


in the county of Poſſega, ſeated on the river Save 
in Sclavonia, famous for a battle gained by the 
Turks in 1688. It is 20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Poſ- 
ſega, Long. 19, 25, E. Lat. 45, 15, N. 

BRODICH, or Bop, a famous caſtle in the 
ile of Arran, belonging to the ſhire of Bute, in 
the 8. of Scotland. | | 

Of the ſame name is another caſtle and handſome 


in the N, of Scotland, in Murrayland, about 16 
miles from Inverneſs, and four from Forreſs. 

Of the ſame name is alſo a town belonging to 
the Palatinate ot Beltz, in Red Ruſſia, in Little 
Poland, E 

BRODERA, or BROUDRA, a large town of 
Cambaya, a kingdom of Mogul, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
in Aſia, It, ſtands on the E. fide of the gulph of 
Cambaya; and lies under the tropic of Cancer, in 
a country producing cotton, wheat, ' barley, rice, 
&c, and fo abounding with gum-lac, that Sindi- 
kera, a village near the town, yields annually 
25,000 pounds weight. Its tower is in a large ſandy 
plain, on the little river Waſſet; is well fortified in 
the old taſte with pretty good walls, and towers 
allo. It is inhabſted by many Banians and callico- 
weavers, who drive a conſiderable trade to all parts 
of the province. Its governor has 200 viha 
under his juriſdiction, oe of which are . 
the pay of the moguP's garriſon here. It is ſaid to 
have 10 ſtately palaces, with fine gardens and tombs 
in it. Brodera ties 50 miles S. E. of Cambaya 
town, and 55 of Amandabat. | 
_ BROD-NEMEKI, or TzuTscn-Brop, a town 
of Bohemia, in the circle of Crazlaw, ſeated on 
the river Sozawa, near the frontiers of Moravia, 
13 miles 8. as of Czazlaw, Long. 15, 45, E. 


of the great mogul, near the gulph of Cambray, 8 
uy _ of Fmanata, Long; 72, 30, E. Lat. 
io. N. 
BRODSTEER, a good harbour in the iſle of 
net, in Kent | 
_ BRODZEIC, or BRODZ Icew, a town belong- 
85 to the palatinate of Minſk, in Lithuanian Ruf- 
1, and great duchy of the former name, in Poland. 
ö ſtands on the river Berezina, which runs 8. E. 
1. the territory of Rohaerow, and falls into 
[ Neiper, It is defended b a ſtrong caſtle, with 
brilon: and lies 40 miles el of Borifſow, and 75 
VE. of Minſk. TRIS TS = i 
Vor. L-No, 28. : 


BROD, or Bu Dr, a ſtrong place of Hungary, 


ſeat, in the Highland language called Caiſtell Vraigh, . 


Lat. 8 Ky : 
BRODRA,. a town of Afia, in the dominions 
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©  BROEL, a pretty town belonging to the eſec- 


9 torate of Cologne in Germany. It lies 10 m#'es 
E. ot Cologne, and i the mid-way between # and 


3 Bonne. It has acaſtle, which is a hunting-ſear of the 


elector. a 

BROMBERG, in Poliſh Bedgot2i, a ſmall town 
of Little Pomerania, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It ſtands 
on the river Bro, which quite ſurrounds the caille 
Gres without the place. It is particularly famous 
or a treaty of peace concluded at this place in 1657, 


Brandenburg. Here is a provincial court. 
bROMFIELD. a place in Somerſetſhire, where 
a fair is held on Nov. 3. | 

BROMHALL, a place in Norfolk, where fairs 
are held, on Monday after Aſcenſion, and the zoth 
of November, 

BROMLEY, a market-toyn of Kent, on the 
river Ravenſbourne. Here is a palace of the hiſhop 
of Rocheſter, and an hoſpital for 20 clergymen's 
widows, with 20]. per annum for each, and Fol. 
for a chaplain, founded by Dr. Warner, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, Its weekly market is on Thurſday; 
and fairs are held here, on February 3, and July 
2c. It lies ten miles S. E. of London. | 

BROMLEY, formerly Abbot's-Bromley, and 
fince Bromley-Pagets, a pretty -market-rown of 
Staffordſhire, and on the ſkirts of Derbyſhire. Its 
weekly market is on Tueſday; and fairs on Thurſ- 
day before Midlent-Sunday, May 22, and Auguft 
24. It lies ſeven miles from Tutbury, 10 E. of 
Stafford, and 128 from London. 

BROMLEY, a village on the confines of Mid- 
dleſex, near Efſex, it has handſome ſeats in it be- 
longing to merchants and other citizens of London. 
Here formerly was a monaftery; and the preſent 
church ſeems to have been part of that which be- 
longed to it. c | | 

BROMSEBRO, a place belonging to the terri- 

tory of Calmar, in Smolandia, a- ſubdiviſion of 
Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden. It lies on the confines 
of Bleking; and its name indicates, that here for: 
merly ſtood a large bridge oyer the ſtream, which 
falls into the open ſea. 4 is ſeparated from a little 
iſland which lies in the middle of that water, and 
has two boundary ſtones. Meetings were held here 
in 1541 and 1572, for ſettling the arms of the three 
crowns: and here a, peace was likewiſe concluded 


between Sweden and Denmark in the yeat 


governed by a bailiff, and once ſent members to 
parliament. It lies on the river Salwarp, near its 
ſource. It contains at leaſt 400 houſes, and-is 
about ſix furlongs long. It drives a pretty brifk 
clothing-trade, and is the center of four roads; 
one of which leads to Coventry and Leiceſter, 

6 X another 


4 


between the King of Poland and the elector of 


1641. i | 
BROMSGROVE, a borough of Worcefterſhire, 


B R 
another to Warwick, and ſo to London; a third 
to Worceſter; and the fourth to Shrewſbury. It 
has a charity-ſchool for 12 boys, who are put out 
apprentices. The weekly market is on Tueſday; 
and fairs on June 24, and October 1. It lies 10 
miles north-eaſt of Worceſter; and 118 weſt of 
London. | | | 
 BROMYARD, a place in Hartfordſhire, where 
fairs. are held, gz, Nad March 25, May 
85 Whitſun-Monday, Thurſday before * 25. 
c. 


James's day, and «Thurſday before October 
29. | | | 
RON, or BRo No, a town of Pavia, in the 
Milaneſe, belonging to Upper Italy. It lies on the 
ſouth ſide of the Po, and 12 miles ſouth of the 
city of Pavia; in lat 44, 50 N. Long. 10, 5. E 
ROOK, ſo the river Were is called, near its 
riſe, in Wiltſhire. | | | 
RROOKLAND, a place in Kent, where a fair 


is held on Auguſt 1. 
BROOKLYN, a ſmall town on Long Iſland, 


where the Provincials threw up works to oppole 8 


e king's troops, when they pr: againſt 
ew-York, but were defeated Auguſt 27, 1776. 
BRORA, a village at the mouth of a river, and 
upon an iſland, both of the ſame name, in the 
_- ſhire of Sutherland, and north of Scotland. In 
the neighbourhood are mines of coal and ſalt-pans, 
which would afford great quantities for exportation, 
beſides home-conſumption. - But neither have yet 
been carried into execution, though nature ſeems 
to furniſh both theſe advantages; an experiment of 
the former articles having been ne made. 
BROS, or SzAszz-VA Ros, a royal free town of 
the diſtrict lying before the Wood, as iti is called, 
in the royal territory of the Saxons, a ſubdiviſion 
of Tranſylvania, in Hungary. It is ſituated on 


the river Maros, and is the principal place in the 


diſtxit of the ſame name; the ſoil round it _ 


fruitful, the inhabitants employ themſelves in huſ- 


bandry. . It has been received by the Saxons 
among the German towns, and was Socinian, like 
. , Clauſenburg, Ey an inſcription on one of its gates, 
it ſeems to have been,a Roman colony ; and is 
ſituated 16 miles S. W of Weiſſenburg. 


BROSELY, a place in Shropſhire, noted for a 


well which exhales a fulphureous vapour, and when 
contracted to a ſmall ſemi-circular'vent, by means 
of an iron cover, and fired by a candle, burns like 
ſpirits of wine; a ſteak broiled in its flame will re- 
- - - ceive no tang from the ſulphur; the water of itſelf 
is extremely cold; and as ſoon as the fire is put 
out, it feels as cold as if none had been there. 

- BROTHER TON, a village in the Weſt- riding 
of Yorkſhize, where Margaret, wife to king Ed- 
ward I. when a hunting, was forced to, put in, 


and delivered of a ſon, called Thomas of Brother- 
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Gouet, a, ſubdiviſion of Lower Orleanois, in the 


| Zoffinguen, The chief buildings are the-town- 
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a quarter of a mile above this place: mow 


"» 39 | 
tan, afterwards earl of Norfolk, and earl. 
of England, To this village great 3 
limeſtone are brought from Tadcaſter, in the bum. 
ing of which my hands are employed, and thi 
manufacture is diſperſed" into the ſouthern parts 


which turns to a very good account. 
BRAU, one of the five baronies of Le Perch 


t lies on the ſmalFriver Douzain, above Dangeay 
between Chateaudun and Nogent-le-Rotroy, * 
leagues and a half Þ the S. E. of the latter, It i; 
" BROUAGE, afjall 

,, a ſmall town belonging to 
territory of Brouageais; which laſt, — — 
of Saintonge, is now in the government of Auniz 
in France, It lies on the ſea-coaſt, has fine (alt. 
marſhes, with a harbour once. very good, but now 
choked up. It lies between the mouth of the 
Garonne and that of the Charente ; and produces 
great quantities of good ſalt from the bay, called 

ay- ſalt; and here ee is a garriſon of between 
12 600 men. It is very. ularly built, con- 
ſiſting of five or fix ſtreets, which all terminate 
in the great ſquare. It lies 18 miles S. of Rochelle. 
Lat. 45, 58, N. Long. 1, 3, W. 
BROUAGEAIS, a diſtrict in which lies the l 
mentioned town of Brouage. . 
- BROUG, or Brovck, in the canton of Bean, 
in Swiſſerland, 8 miles N. E. of Araw, has its 
name from the fine ſtone broug, or bridge, over the 
rixer Aar. It is a pretty large well built town, 
but ſtands on uneven ground, ſloping down to the 
river. The government is the ſame as at Araw and 


vernment of = name, belonging to France, 


houſe, adorned on the outſide with paintings of 
great perſonages, the college, where is a fine libri- 
ry, and a ſine granary. | 

. BROUGH, or Buzxcn, under Stanemors, i. e. 

a borough under a ſtony mountain, or the moor of 
the latter name near .it, in Weſtmoreland, It 

ſtands on a rivulet, not a great way from the 

river Eden. It is divided into the Upper or Church. 

brough, where the church ſtands; with a caſtle and 

fmall fort called Czfar's tower; the latter being in 

ruins, where was a Roman ſtation. Near the 

bridge a ſpaw-well has been diſcovered. The otber 

part is called Lower Brough, from its ſituation, 

and Market Brough, from its market, which 's 

pretty confiderable, and is held on Thurlday. 

Here a fair is held, on Thurſday before Whitſun. 

day. It is a' poſt-town, and lies in the road o. 
Carlifle, two miles from Kirby ſteven. and four 

from Appleby. Among the many fells, ſtony 

waſtes, or craggy rocks, on the one fide, all along 

to the lait-mentioned town, is Hell-beck-fell, 


$ « 


h-hill, where farmers an 
e e, ſupply themſelves with little wild horſes 


males. 


north · weſtward about a mile is a famous fair held 


in the fields, on September 75 . = _ 


chiefly from Scotland, which they call Galloways; 
not ſo much from the ſhire of that name, as now 
from the Highlands: for they have no breed of their 


own; and 


ls, &c. 8 
" BROUGTON, Lincolnſhire, on the river Ank, 
near Glandford-bridge, and the Roman cauſeway, 
which leads from London to Lincoln by the Hum- 
ber, On the eaſt of Broughton wood is a ſpring of 
water that petrifies moſs; and not far off are the 
ruins of the ſtately priory of Thornholm. 

BROUGHTON, a place in Hampſhire, where 
a fair is kept on the firſt Monday in Fade. 

Alſo another place of the ſame name, in Lanca- 
ſhire, where a fair is held on Auguſt 1. 

BROURS-HAVEN, a port-town of the United 
Provinces, in the iſland of Schonen in Zealand, 


ſeated on the north fide of the iſland, in a bay of 


the ſea, in E. long. 3. 35. N. lat. g1, 50. 
MROWALLAHEIBE, a waſte or kind of 
heath belonging to-Cronoberg territory, in Smo- 
landia, a ſubdiviſion of Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden. 
It lies about two miles from Wexio, and is famous 
for a defeat given to the Danes upon it, in ancient 
times, by the brave herome Blenda heading the 


Smaland women, in the abſence of their huſbands, 


who were elſewhere engaged in fighting their ene- 
mies. For which reaſon the females in theſe parts 
formerly obtained particular privileges, with ſuita- 
ble warlike ornaments? and even at preſent they 
have an equal ſhare of inheritances with the 


BROVONIACUM, the name which the Ro- 
mans gave to Carliſle. 7 
BROWER-STRAIT, a paſſage at ahout 12 or 
fitteen leagues E. of another ſmall one between 
Strait Le Maire, and the eaſtern part of Terra del 
Fuego, It lies in Terra Magellanica, South Ame- 
rica, It is now commonly uſed by ſachſhips as 
fail from the Magellanic coaſts into the Sbuth ſea, 
and reckoned much ſafer and more eaſy than ven- 
turning through Le Maire or Magellan ſtrait. 
BROWERS-HAVEN, a harbour of the iſle of 
Schonen, belonging to Zealand, in the United Pro- 
vinces, fo called from the great quantities of beet 
drought hither from Delft and other places, and 
diſtributed through this province. Tt lies on the 
N. fide of the iſland, about fix miles N. of Zurick- 
zee, It was formerly a conſiderable place, but 
now much declined, and ſubſiſts — by fiſh- 
6 and huſbandry. See Brours-HAven. 
ROXBERG, BrRockBERG, or BROEKEN, 


in 
the. Bructerus of the Latins, a mountain of Brunſ- 


y ſerve them as drudges for fetching. 


Serre 


; 


J land,. Africa. About half 
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wick, in Lower Saxony, in Germany. It is reck- 
oned the higheſt in all this country. | See BLan- | 
KENBERG, | 

BROX BOURG, a pleaſant village of Hartford- 
ſhire, near Hoddeſdon, It lies high, on the New- 
river, and not far from London, with pleaſant, 
meadows down to the river Lee. 

BRUARTH ARTHUR, or Bxvacn An- 
THUR, i. e. a middling, ſteep, and high hill, vul- 
garly fo called, or Arthur's hill or mount. It lies 
near Kyle-maen Llwyd, and nat far from Caer- 
marthen, in South Wales. On it is a circle of pro- 
digious large ſtones, very much like Stone-hen 
in Wiltſhire, or rather like Rollrich-ſtones, in Ox- 
fordſhire. | 

BRUCK, or Pxvcx, on the river Mur, in La- 
tin Bruga ad Murum, or Muripons, i. e. the 
bridge on the ſaid river. It is a pretty well built 
town of Upper Stiria, a ſubdiviſion of Auſtria, in 
Germany; and is only noted for the meeting of the 
ſtates of Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola here, by 
order of the Emperor. It has two monaſteries ; 
the one of Franciſcans, and the other of Capuchins. 
It lies 64 miles S. W. of Vienna; in lat. 47, 50, N. 
Long. 16, 50, E. a 

BRUC or BRV, ſo called from its fine 
ſtone-bridge over the river Aar, a large well built 
town belonging to the canton of Bern, in Swiſſer- 
land. It ſtands uneven and floping to the river. 
Here is a college, public library, and fine granary. 
On St. James's day is an annual proceſſion of the 
ſcholars, regents, miniſters, and magiſtrates of this 
town, to a fine plain without the town, where the 
ſtudents run races in their waiſtcoats for prizes. 
This is ſaid to be a cuftom of very ancient eſtabliſh- 
ment. The place is governed by an-avoyer; and. 
lies 8 miles E. of Aaraw. 

BRUCK, or Px cn, a town of Auftria in Ger- 
many. It is ſituated on the river Leyta, 24 miles 
S. E. of Vienna Lat. 48, 18. N. Long. 16, 


r, E. 
K BRUCKE- TRA TAN, in Walachia, a part of 
European 'Turky. See RAJIAx's-BRIDͥ OE. 

BRUCKSAL, a large; open, but ſorry town, 
belonging to the biſhopric of Spires, and'circle of 
the Upper Rhine, in Germany. It ſtands on the 
river Saltza, with a caſtle, the biſhop's uſual te- 
ſidence. Here was Prince Eugene's head- quarters 
during the ſiege of Philipſburg by the French in 
1734, from which it lies eight miles to the S. E. 
— 12 N. E. of Dourlach: Lat: 49, 25, N. Long. 


8, 36, E. N ; 

BRUCOE, inhabited by a people of the Mun- 
dingo race, but ſtrict followers of Mahomet, a town,.. 
with a factory of Engliſh, on the S. fide of the ri- 
ver Gambia, and empire of Jemarrow, in Negro- 

a mile- below it 1s a 
1 ledge 
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ledge of rocks, dry at low water, which reaches 5 the ſhips that come to Oſtend; on the inſide dee 
from the northern ſhore five-ſixths of the way 4 two tombs of copper, gilt, of an extraordin; 
over the river, and leaves ſo narrow a channel, 5 magnificence. Beſides the cathedral and two . 

that it is dangerous for large veſſels to paſs it: for ; legiate churches, there are five pariſh church-, M 
Which reaſon our floops take the opportunity of # chapels, and 12 convents for men and women 
Hlack-water to go through this place, which is g There are a great many alms-houſes and hoſpitak, 
called Pholey's paſs. About nine miles below it, Y one of which is called the ſchool of Bogards, where 
near the town of -Dabocunda, are ſeveral rocks Q. there are about 180 boys, ſome of which are brought 
reaching from the S. ſide two-thirds a-crofs the Q up to learning, others to trades, according to their 
river: and about three miles farther up is another 6 genius. The habit is cloth, and half of them ven 
- \ ledge, dry at low-water, but with a deep channel & blue and half red, with a black bonnet, There 
| on the N. fide. 2 is alſo a ſchool for poor girls, to the number of 129, 
BRUGES, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, & clothed with red or blue. In ſhort, there is ng 
capital of the territory of Bruges; with* a biſhop's & place in the Low Countries where they take mor: 
+ Tee. It is ſeated on a plain, 8 miles from the ſea; $ care of widows and orphans. 
and has a great number of canals, made for the be- It is remarkable that the knights of the Gölden 
nefit of trade, one of which leads to Ghent, ano- Y Fleece were inſtituted in this city in 1430, when 
ther to Oftend, another to Sluys, to Newport, to the marriage of Philip the Good was celebrated with 
Furnes, to Ypres, and to Dunkirk, which you Elizabeth princeſs of Portugal. The parts about 
may reach in a day in the ſummer time. All the 5 the city, which belong to it, are called Franc of 
waters about Bruges are without any current: but & Bruges, and contain 37 villages, and enjoy perfect 
they may be changed- in half an hour's time, by 7 aecording to the tenor of their fre dom. 
opening the ſluices, and letting the water run into The fortifications of Bruges are but trifling, inſo. 
the ſea. There are ſeveral bridges about the city, 
and that which was built in 1739 of free-ſtone, is 
very ſtately. | . 
; rages was in a very flouriſhing condition up- 


- 


much that in time.of war they always yield to the 
ſtrongeſt party. It is 8 miles E. of Oftend, 24 
N. E. of Ghent, and 46 W. of Antwerp. E. long, 
3. 5 Lat. 51, 11. | 
Wards of 200 years ago, and every nation had a RUGGE, or BRUGGEN, a town of Germany, 
conſul herein for the maintenance of their rights | 
and privileges; but ſince the enlargement of Am- 
ſterdam 84. Antwerp, the trade is diminiſhed, and 


in the circle of Lower Saxony, and in the biſhop- 
ric of Hildeſheim, 4 miles from the city of that _ 
name. It is fo called from a bridge over the river 
Leys: Long. 14, 13, E. Lat. 52, 20. N. 
RUGNET TO, a city of Rivera di Levante, 
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its inhabitants are not numerous enough for ſo 5 
large-a place. However, there are many rich mer- þ 
chants, and a chamber for trade. There are ſeve- or eaſtern part of the Genoeſe -dominions on the 
ral fine churches; in the firſt rank of which is the J continent, in Upper Italy. It is the ſce of a b. 
cathedral, whoſe rich ornaments and treaſure de- ! ſhop, who is the ſuffragan to the metropolitan of 
ſerve notice. Ihe fineſt ſquare in the city is the Y Genoa, Lat. 44, 20, N. Long. , 5, E. 
at market, in which ſtand the halls, with pub. & BRULLOIS, a ſmall territory and viſcounty of 
ic galleries, and a large court in the middle, and © Lower Armagnac, a ſubdiviſion of the county of 
on one of its ſides a = ſteeple ſupported only 6 the latter name, belonging to Gaſcony, in the go- 
with four pillars. - It is full of bells, with the moſt & vernment of Guyenne an Gaſcony in France. : 
harmonious chimes in a'l the country. On the BRUMATH, a bailiwie belonging to the lord- 
fide of the great ſquare there is a ſtructure which 4 ſhip of Lichtenberg and Ochſenktein, in the go- 
ſerxes ſor a public magazine to lay cloth in. It is vernment of Alſace, now ſubject to France. Of the 
built on a canal, and ſupported by pillars in fuch ſame name is a/market-town in it. 
a a manner, that ſmall veſſels can paſs under it, to ? BRUMHILL, a place in Suffolk, where a fair 
78 the city from the canal of Oſtend to that Y is held on, July 3. 77 RA 
of Ghent. 8 | ) BRUNDALO, a city belonging to the duch 
The ſquare where the Wedneſday's market is G. of Venice, in Upper Ital, ) —— — iſland formed 
kept is very fine; for it contains ſeveral walks be- 5 by the rivers Adige and Ferrara. It had formerly 
| ——_ _ —p—__ e 275 a wow LONG 5 a * la Fe Wa _ N in — ras * 1 
In the middle. e Burg is a large iquare, in Which in the middle. is city the OGenoeſe ſacked; 
is the town houſe, built in the Gothic manner, and the Venetians, to drive * out, deſtroyed the 
adorned with 8 figures 1 the ancient ; remaining fortifications: fo that but little remain 
counts and counteſſes of Flanders. In the ſame Y of either the city or harbour. ; 
ſquare are Jeveral. other public buildings. The 0 BRUNDUSIUM, an ancient city of the king- 
urch dedicated to the Virgin Mary is very fine, Q dom of Naples, in Italy, on the coaſt of the Ad 
' 


Vith a bigh ſteeple, which ſerves as a ſea- mark for s haven, 


- 


atic ſea, which had forinerly a commodiou 


* 
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ce they took paſſage into Greece. Here Pom- 
mu. his retreat with his fleet from Cæſar, by 
whom he had beſieged in this city; which is 
now called BIX DISI; fee that article. 
BRUNETTO, a ſmall city of the Genoeſe ter- 
ritories, on the continent of Italy. It lies on the 
river Verra, near its fall into the Magra, and at 


the toot of the Appenines. 


miles north-eaſt of Spezza, and fifty eaſt of the 
thetropolis. 
BRUMPTON, a place in Yorkſhire, where a 
fair is kept, on November 12. E 
BRUNSBERG. See BRAUNSBURG, 
BRUNSBO. See SKARA. | 
BRUNSBUTTLE, a feaport town of Germa- 
ny, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and in the 
duchy of Holſtein, ſeated at the mouth of the 


river Elbe, 13 miles north-weſt of Gluckſtadt, 3 


ſubject to Denmark. Long. 8, 42, E. Lat. 44, 
N. | 

RUN SHUSEN, a fort of Bremen, in Lower 
Saxony, at the mouth of the Schwing. Here the 
elector of Hanover has a conſiderable toll; all ſhips, 
except the Hamburghers, that come up the Elde, 
muſt ſtop here, and give an-account of their cargo, 
for which a Hanoverian comptroller. at Hamburg 
receives a duty. 

BRUN'SS WICK Duchy, taken at large, includes 
the duchy of Hanover, principality of Gruben- 


hagen, and counties of Blankenburg and Rheinſtein. | 
country of Hoya. 5. The duchy of Saxe-Lawen- 


) burg, with the ſmall but populous trading towns, 


It is bounded S. by Thuringia and. Heſſe-Caſſel; 


W. by the Weſer, and the counties of Lippe ana 


Hoye; N. by Lunenburg ; E. by Magdeburg and 
the principality of Halberſtadt and Anhalt. The 
chief rivers are the Leina and Ockar, excluſive of. 
the Weſer, which waſhes its borders, - But the 
duchy of Brunſwick Proper, poſſeſſed by the duke 
of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle and Bevern, borders 
on the duchy of Magdeburg and Lunenburg,. 
principatiies of Halberſtadt, Grubenhagen, and 
Calenburg, and biſhepric of Hildeſheim. 
BRUNSWICK dominions in general. The fa- 
mily of Brunſwick is divided into two- branches, 
Wolfenbuttle and Lunenburg. That of Wolfen- 
buttle was ſubdivided into 
Lrunſwick, 2. That of Wolfenbuttle. 3. That 
of Bevern, The branch of Lunenburg was ſubdi- 
vided into a. viz. Thoſe of Zell and Hanover; but, 
on the death of the laſt duke of Zell, without iſſue 


male, 1705, that branch became extinct, aud the &- 
county of Rheinſtein, as a vacant fief; which was- 


eſtates devolved to the earl of Hanover, our 
king George I, by marriage to the duke's daugh- 
ter and. fole heireſs, Sophia Dorothea, who died 
u 1726. In the deſcription, of this country, 
wo things are carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, viz. 
5 dominion of the Houſe of Brunſwick, and 
runtwick Proper, becauſe all the ſeveral. branches 
Vox. l. No. 28. | 


It is the ſee of a bi- | 
ſhop, under the metropolitan of Genoa, about nine 5 


„ Viz. 1. That of 


0 


f 


) in the county of Hoya, 
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of this family ate ſometimes ſtiled dukes of Brunſ- 


wick. p 
BRUNSWICK LUNENBURG Electorate, &c. 
belong immediately to his Britannic majeſty, as elec- 
tor of Brunſwick Lunenburg and Hanover. Theſe 
dominions lie almoſt contiguous, ſome in the Cir- 
cle of Weſtphalia, but the,greater part in Lower 
Saxony, of which almoſt the whole Circle belongs 
to this elector; his neighbours being the elector of 
Brandenburg, landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, dukes of 
Holſtem and Mecklenburg, and biſhop of Munſter, 
The dominions of this electorate may be conſidered 
under 3 heads, I. The patrimonial eſtates, 1. 
The ſucceſſion of Lunenburg-Zell, III. The du- 
chies of Bremen and Verden. I. The patrimonial 
eſtates of the family, viz. 1. The duke of Hanover 
or Calenburg. 2. The principality of Grubenha- 
en, in which are ſalt-pits and rich mines. 
Half the county of Diepholt. 4. The towns of 
Stolzenau, Diepenau, Stigerberg, and Barenburg, 
5. The bailiwics of 
Coldengen, Lutern, Barinberg, and Weſterhoff, 
in the biſhopric of Hildeſheim, with the protector- 


| ſhip of that city. II. The ſucceſſion of Lunen- 


burg-Zell, containing, 1. The. towns of Lunen- 


burg and Zell, Ultzen,. Bardowic, Walſtrod, Gu-- 
x thorn, Botmar, llten, Harbourg, &c. 2. The 


county of Danneberg, (yielded by the duke of 

Wolfenbuttle to the houſe of Lunenburg-Zell, for 
their pretenſions to the city of Bruniwick). 3. 
The other half of the county of Diepholt. 4. The 


on the Elbe, of Lawenburg, Mollen, Wittenburg, 
and Ratzebourg. III. The duchies of Bremen and 
Verden (except the city of Bremen, and a ſmall 


track of land at the mouth of the Elbe, called Ha- 


deland, which belongs to Hamburg). The extent 
of theſe dominions from S. to N. is about 190 miles, 
and 160 where broadeſt, from E, to W. But they 
are intermixed with the biſhopric of Hildeſheim 

and dominions of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttle, which 


both together are not above 120 miles from E. to 


W. nor above 65 from N. to 8. though both ways 
very unequal by being indented. by the elector's and 
other dominions. N 

The elector's pretenſions are only to the ſmall . 
county of Eichfield (of which the elector of Mentz- 
is volleſſed) as part of the principality of Gruben- 
hagen; to the larger half of the biſhopric of Hil- 
Joſheim ; to the fortreſs. of Peyna,. and to the 


ſeized by the elector of Brandenburg, as holding ok. 
his principality of Halberſtadt. His revenues ariſe, 
1. From the ſalt pits or ſprings of Lunenburg. 2. 
From taxes on land, cattle, merchandize, public- 
houſes, and-inos. 3. His greateſt ariſe from the 


rich mines of filyer, iron, and copper. Thoſe ot 
6 ** | Clauſthall,. * 


% 


rei 
an 
ſcience, &c. A Jewiſh ſynagogue and a Roman 


the cler 
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Clauſthall, St. Andrew, and Altena, yield near 


200, 000 l. a year. The whole revenue is calculated 


to amount to at leaſt 400, o00 I. a year. 


Theſe counties in general produce all the neceſ- 


ſaries of life; ſuch as all kinds of grain, and culi- 
- nary herbs; alſo flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, 
 woad, honey, wax, all kinds of game, late, lime, 


ſtone, marble, coal, ſulphur, iron, lead, copper, 
filver, &c. with ſuch a quantity of wood as to 
enable them to make pitch and tar. The manu- 


factures are of great variety, ſuch as woollen, cot- 
ton, filk, linen, lace, hardware, &c. 


The mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment of Brunſwick Lunenburg con- 


f 
j 
j 
fiſts of 12 regiments of horſe, and 24 regiments of 8 
5 markable cave, called Buman's Hole, from its fir 
j 
j 
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foot, with ſome hunters, huffars, and light troops. 


_ « The militia is formed into 31 companies, making 
about 5000 men. . 
. Here is the office of ſtate uſually in the courts - ) 
of crowned heads; with five or fix courts, or coun- 


cils, viz. that of ſtate, of war, chancery, juſtice 
chamber, and conſiſtory or eccleſiaſtical court: 
which laſt is made up of the miniſters or preſby- 


tery of the city of Hanover, affiſted by lay-elders, 7 
who are generally perſons diſtinguiſhed for learn- # 


ing, piety, rank, and intereſt at court. The ſove- 
gns and ſubjects are Lutherans ; yet Calviniſts 
all other profeſſions enjoy free liberty of con- 


Catholic church are tolerated at Hanover ; and 
are well provided for. ; 


BRUNSWICK-WOLFE NBUTTLE, con- 


rains the cities of Brunſwick, Wolfenbuttle, Helm- 


ſtadt, Koeningflutter,, &. 2. The bailiwic 
of Heſſen, Lichtenburg, Jerxen Calvoerde, Forſt, 
Schæpenſtein, Schæningen, Lutter, Walkenried, 
Gandeſheim, &c. The principality or county 
of Blankenburg, containing the towns of Heim- 


berg, Boernick, monaftery of Michelitein, - &c. 


The reigning prince has for his conſort- princeſs 
Auguſta, fiſter to the king of Great Britain. His 


revenue is above 300,000 l. a year, and he is able to 


bring 12 or 14,000 men into the field. "The pea- 
ſants are robuſt, ſober, and laborious, and make 
good ſoldiers, 
and numerous, and his titles, arms, and pretenſions, 
much the ſame as thoſe of Hanover. - The people 
are moſtly. Lutheran. The counties of Blan- 
kenburg and Rheinſtein are uſually conſidered toge- 
ther as one. They are ſo called from their towns, 
and lie in the E. part of this duchy, about 24 miles 
from S. to N. but narrow at both ends, nor above 
9 miles where broadeſt. Theſe counties (together 


with Queidlinburg, Hohenſtein, Stolberg, and 


Schwartz bourg, in Upper Saxony) were formerly 


one province, and called Hartzingow, i. e. the 


Hercynian county, having been a part of the ancient 

Hercynian Foreſt, now called Hartz, of which 

fill remain great woods and parks, with game. 
Z Fe" | ; 


The duke's court is magnificent 
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N. W. from Halberſtadt, 
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1s now 
copper kettles and pots, wire, &c. 


nions, is fituated on t 


3 


Rheinſtein was claimed by the earl of Hanover 8 
vacant fief, but ſeized by the earl of Brandenburg 
as holding of his principality of Halberſtadt, The; 
counties are S. from Brunſwick Proper, 8. U 
from Magdeburg, W. from Halberſtadt, N. from 
Thuringia, and E. from Hildeſheim. It is ſo coll 
that the Snow lies on the mountains till midfun. 
mer, and affords little corn; but the valleys a; 
filled with cattle. The inhabitants are ſtrong and 
vigorous, and many live 100 or 110 years, There 
are iron; mines in the mountains, one of which 
called Broeken, or Brockſberg, (the Bructerus of 
the Latins) is reckoned the higheſt in Germany, 
Between Blankenburg and Elbingerode is a re. 


diſcoverer Buman, which has a narrow entrance, 
but none ever found the end, though ſome miners 
have athrmed they have gone in as far as Goſlar, 
20 miles. Large bones of ſtrange creatures have 
been often found in it, which the neighbouring 
gentry keep for rarities; among the reſt the {kele- 
ton of a giant, There are two great rocks near 
the convent of Michaelſtein, not far from Blan- 
kenburg, which repreſent two monks in proper 
habit, as nicely as if they were carved out, andare 
therefore called the Monks Craigs. Many caſtles 
are here on the tops of inacceflible rocks, and ſome 
even hewn out of the rocks. The moſt remarka- 
ble is that near Brockſberg, ſaid to have been built 


300 years before Chriſt by the Chauci, a branch af 
the Saxons, who had an idol and temple of Satum 


here, which were deſtroyed by Charlemagne, who 
called the place Hartzburg. A ſalt ſpring having 


been diſcovered at the bottom of this hill in the 


time of Julius, duke of Brunſwick, he built a {mall 
town for the workmen called Julius Hall, which 
wn rich and large, by their trade in falt, 


BRUNSWICK (City), in the foregoing domi- 
he river Ocker, in a plain 

near the N. bounds of the country, 40 miles 
1 51 W. of Magdeburg, 
60 E. of the Weſer, yo W. of the Elbe, 51 W. d 
Brandenburg, 73 N. of Erfurdt, 55 E. of Hanover, 
and 30 S. E. of Zell; E. long. 10, 44. Lat. 52, 14 
The Latin name is Brunopolis, from Bruno, à 
duke of Saxony, who built it in 861, It became 
an imperial city, and capital of the duchy, and had 
liberty of chooſing its own magiſtrates, &c. and 
ew a rich and powerful Hans town, but was at 
fon th taken by duke Rodolph Auguſtus in 1671, 


and reduced under ſovereignty ; the dukes building 


a citadel, and augmenting fortifications, &c, to 


? keep it ſo; whereupon ſeveral merchants, &c. fe. 


moved; and moſt of their noble houſes, warehouſes 
and halls, are now empty. The Ocker runs throvs 


) the city, which is ſtill rich and populous, thoug 


ſhort of what it was when free, It is 2 miles 
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compaſs, and ſurrounded with double walls and 
ditches, and the ramparts are planted with mulberry 
trees; and on them 1s a mortar-piece of braſs, 10 
feet ö inches long, and 9 feet 2 inches in circumfe- 
rence, weighing 1800 quintals, and has 93 _ 


of irons in its carriages. It will carry a ball of 730 

ds weight to the diſtance of 33,000 paces, and 

throw a bomb of 1000 weight ; but it requires 52 
nds of powder for a charge. 

The houſes, though moſtly timber, are generally 
well built, The — is magnificent, and 
the duke of Blankenburg's palace is a ſtately 
old fabric. The duke built a magnificent new 
one, large enough for Nr lodging 10 
ſovereign princes, which has rich furniture, fine 
pictures, a cabinet of curioſities, and a ſplendid 
library, in which is a very curious collection of 
ſcarce Bibles in ſeveral languages. The palace is 
called the Grave Hof, and its gardens are laid out 
in an exquiſite taſte, On the Hagenmarket is the 
college, built in 1745, and the opera-houſe, In 
thiscity is alſo a play-houſe, a mint, a work-houſe, 
an orphan-houſe, which ſince 175 3 has had a Latin 
ſchool annexed to it, and a printing-houſe. The 
Lutherans have 10 churches here, and the cathe- 


dral of St. Blaſius was erected in 1172, by duke 


Henry the Lion, who placed in it a treaſure of re- 
liques and curioſities, the greateſt part of which 
in 1671 were carried to the 42 church at Hanover. 
The records of the Brunſwick Lunenburg family 
are kept in this cathedral, and there are to be ſeen 
the monuments of the founder and his ſecond con- 
fort, and the vault of the dukes of the Bevern line. 
Before the Old Burg, called at preſent the Moſhof, 
ſtands a braſs lion, on a ſtone pillar, erected in 
1166, by the founder of the cathedral. Here are 
two r a ſchool for ſurgery, and a col- 
lege for phyſic, a lazaretto, an hoſpital, and in the 
The firſt ſpinning 


new town a council-houſe. 


wheels were invented here, by Jurgen, a ſtatuary, 


in 1830. The town has ſeveral manufactures and 
fabrics, Its ſtrong beer, invented by Chriſtopher 


Munnen, and called after his name, is exported even 


3s far as Aſia, Here are two conſiderable yearly 
fairs held. Brunſwick, while a Hans town, was 
ſeveral times beſieged by the dukes. In 1757 it 
was poſſeſſed by the French, who quitted it the year 
following. Under duke Charles the Ocker was 
made navigable from this palace to.Wolfenbuttle, 
and the road between theſe cities well paved and 
planted. on each ſide with trees. 

BRUSN WICK, a town in the county of the ſame 
name, in the diſtrict of Wilmington, im, North-Ca- 
rolina, of which it is the principal. It is ſituated 
— 5 miles E. from the Atlantic, on the river 
pe Fear, is the beſt built in the whole province, 


_ "Aries on the moſt extenſive trade, and has a col- 


lector of the cuſtoms, - 


\ 
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BRUNSWICK, a town in the —_—— Vork, 


and province of Maſſachuſets-bay, in New-Eng- 
land, in the bay of Caſco. It is the county-town, 
and is 13 miles from Falmouth, and is 53 from 
Ts Taken by the Britiſh forces December 1, 
1776. 

"BRUNSWICK, (New,) a town on the river 
Rariton, in a county of the ſame name in Eaſt Jer- 


ſey, in North America. 


BRUNSWICK, (New,) a town on a branch of 
Hudſon's river, in the province of New-York. 

BRUNT-ISLAND, or BuzxxT-IsLAND, a roy- 
al borough of Fifeſhire, in Scotland, which, with 
Dyfart, Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn, ſends alternately 
one member to the Britiſh parliament. It lies on 
the N. ſide of the frith of Forth, and oppoſite to | 
Leith; has a very commodious .harbour, which 
enters into the heart of the town, with 18 feet 
water commonly, and at ſpring-tides 26. This is 
_ uſual port of ſafety for veſſels driven up the 

orth. | 

In this town, as on all the Fife coaſt, is a linen 
manufacture, eſpecially of green cloth, for which 
there is a great demand in England, for printing, in 
the room of callicoe, It lies 12 miles N. W. of 
Edinburgh. | | 

BRUSSELS, the capital of Brabant in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and generally the ſeat of the 
Auſtrian governor, is ſituated on the ſmall river 
Senne, which runs through it. It is a rich and 
handſome city: and among the public ſtructures, 
the ducal palace where the governor reſides, the 
town-houſe, and the arſenal, are the moſt ſuperb. 
No city in Europe, except Naples and Genoa, 
makes a finer appearance at a diſtance: but, like 
them, when in the town, it is all up and down 
hill. It is encompaſſed with a double brick wall, 
and has ſeven gates; but being ſeven miles in com- 
paſs, is too large to hold.out a long ſiege. In 
Bruſſels are ſeven fine ſquares, or market: places; 
that of the great market is one of the moſt beauti- - 
ful in the world. the town-houſe takes up one 
quarter of it, and has a very high ſteeple; on the 
top of which is a brazen ſtatute of St. Michael, 15 
feet high. In one of the apartments which" is 
handſomely adorned, the ſtates of Brabant meet. 
In three other rooms there is the hiſtory of the re- 
ſignation of Charles V. wrought in tapeſtry; which 
is ſo well done, that it may bæmiſtaken for paint- 
ing. In the other parts of this ſquare are the halls 
of the different trades. There are here ſeveral pa- 
laces of the nohility: that of Orange now belongs 
to the king of Pruſſia. The opera-houſe is built at- 
ter the lraftan manner, with rows of boxes, in which 
are chimneys. One is covered over with looking- 
glaſs, ſo that they can ſit by the fire, drink a bot- 
tle, and ſee what is doing. There are twenty pub- 


lic fountains, adorned with ſtatutes, at the _— 
0 


the burgh 
called. The magi 
the ſeven patrician families. The brewers at their 
houſe of meeting have erected an equeſtrian ſtatue 


it is much re 
is alſo the ſee of a biſhop. The territory of Bruſ- 


— 


<> 


ofthe public fireets; and in the middle of the town- 


houſe is ene with Neptune, the tritons, and the 
horſes ſpouting out water from their noſtrils. The 
hoſpitals are well endowed, ſome of which are for 
the maintenance of ſtrangers for three days. There 
is alſo a foundling-hoſpital, and one for penitent 
courtezans. Among the churches, that of St. Gu- 
dula is very e 
a hill, near the gate of Lovain, and is ſurrounded 
It is an old Gothic ſtruc- 
ſture, with two large ſteeples at the eaſt end, and 
is finely adorned within. The Jeſuits had a fine 
church as well as a library. There are ſeveral mo- 
naſteries and nunneries, two of which laſt are Eng- 
liſh. The nunnery, called the Beguinage, is like a 
little town, ng deere by a wall and ditch, 
and has little ſtreets, where each nun has an apart- 
ment. Six or ſeven hundred girls are educated | 
here. The city is divived into 40 quarters, and 
ers into 9 claſſes, or nations as they are 
out of 


with iron balluſtrades. 


racy is elected yearly 


of gilt marble to duke Charles of Lorrain. 


In 1695 Bruſſels was bombarded by marſhal Vil- 
who demoliſhed 4000 houſes, the ſtadthouſe, 


leroy, 


and ſeveral churches.. In 1708, the duke of Bavaria 
beſieging the city had near taken it, but was brave- 
ly repulſed by Mr. Paſchal the governor, major- 
general Mutray, &c.- And at the ſame time, the 
confederate army forcing che French lines on the 
Scheld, made the eleCtor raiſe the ſiege with preci- 
itation. The preſent emperor of Germany has 
tely ordered the fortification to be deſtroyed, but 
that order is not yet put in execution. At the 
2 the famous wood of Sogne, 

conſiſting of 16,520 acres, out of which the inha- 
bitants furniſh themſelves with firing. The only 
curioſity we can mention here is four fine pictures 
of the markets of Bruſſels, by Rubens and, Schnei- 
der, which were 132 years in the family of the 


gates of Bruſſels b 


dukes of St. Pierre, and coſt them 40,000 florins; 
but were lately in England, among the collection 
of the earl of Orford's, at Houghton- hall, and ſold 
to the preſent empreſs of Ruſſia, with many others 


of that nobleman's collection in 1781. The trade 
of this city conſiſts of camblets, laces, and fine tapiſ- 


tries made here; and hence ſent all over Europe. 


This city being plegfantly fituated, and the reſi- 


dence of the govern general of the Netherlands, 
orted to by nobility and gentry. It 


ſels is of a very large extent, containing ſeveral 


manors and lordſhips, within each of which are 
many conſiderable villages. It lies 25 miles S. of 


Antwerp. Lat. 50, 51, N. Long. 4, 26, E. 
BRUSKETH, a river m Cumberland which runs 


into the Eden, near Carlifle, oppoſite Petterel. 


It ſtands og the top of 


% 


— P 
＋ 
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BRUTON, Somerſetſhire, 115 miles from Lon 
don, is a well built populous town, with 3 — 
church, a free-ſchool founded by Edward V1 and 
a noble alms-houſe, the ruins of an abbey. Its 
chief trade is in ſerges, ſtockings, maiting. &c. |, 
has a ſtone bridge over the river Bru, in the Long, 
road to Bridgewater. Here is a market on Saturday 
with a ſpacious hall over the market-houſe, whe, 
the * are ſometimes held for the E. 

diviſion of the county. Its fairs are on May 
and Sept. 19. . : 
BRUX, a royal borough in the circle of $a, 


in Bohemia, ſeated on the ſmall river Bila, at the 


foot of a mountain. It contains three cloiſters, 
a commandery of the order of the knights of the 
Croſs with the Red Star, and is well built. 

\ BRUYERES, the capital of a provoſtſhip, be- 
longing to the bailiwic of Voſge and duchy of Lor- 
rain, in the government of . a latter name, and 
Bar, now ſuhject to France, - 

BRY ANSBRIDGE, a town in the county of 
Clare, and province of Connaught, in Ireland. It les 
on the Shannon, about ro miles N. of Limerick. 

BRYNMAUR, corruptly called fo; but pro- 
perly called Bynhmore, i. e. the great mountain; 
a ſteep hill in the neighbourhood of Hereford, in 
the county of the latter name. Its top is woody, 
and from it is an extenſive proſpect. 

BRYSET, a place in Suffolk, where a fair i 
held on July 5 Ks | 

BUA, an itland of the gulph of Venice, on the 
coaſt of Dalmatia, near the town of Trau; called 
likewiſe the Partridge-ifland, becauſe frequentel 
by thoſe birds. . 

BUARCOsS, a ſmall city of Coimbra, in the 
province of Beira, belonging to Portugal. It lies 
not far from the Mediterranean, where the rivet 
Mondego runs into it. In 1752 it was very much 
damaged by an earthquake, which demoliſhed molt 
of its buildings. Lat. 40, 30, N. Long. 8, 49, V. 

BUBAINEN, a pretty borough in the capital 
bailiwic of Inſterburg, belonging to the Circle af 
Tapiau and Infterburg, in the kingdom of Prufbi. 


nence, conſiſting of four grand buildings, but nd 
inhabited, | 
BUCEPHALUS, a city which Alexander built 
on this fide the river Hydaſpes, in India, to perpe” 
tuate the memory of his victory over Porus, 
named thus in honour of his famous horſe, "9 
died here, as Arrian fays, of mere old age, being 
on the verge of 30. a 
BUCK, formerly Buyzs, a territory of Bourde- 
lois, in Guyenne Proper, belonging to the govern 
ment of the latter name, and Gaſcony, in Francs 
BUCHAN, a diſtrict partly in Bamfshire, but 
the greateſt part of it is in Aberdeenſhire, Scotia 
It is the moſt level track, and freeſt from —_— 


Here is a very fine palace, which ſtands on an ent. 
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; i in the whole kingdom, and 
mT > g 2 It has the German ocean 
i and E. and it is bounded by Marr on 
. HAN x ESS, a head · land in the moſt extreme 
eaſtern point of Buchan, in Bamfsſhire, Scotland; 
where begins that great bay called the Murray frith. 
From Buchanneſs ſhips begin their departure for 
their ſeveral voyages. From Fifeneſs, which is the 
mo? northern point on the mouth of Edinburgh 
fcith, and oſt ſouthern land of* Fifeſhire to Bu- 
channeſs, the land lies almoſt due N. and S. and 
the ſhore is the eaſternmoſt land of Scotland. The 
diſtance between them is 33 leagues and 1 mile, 
which is exactly 100 miles; though mariners ſay it 
meaſures no more by ſea than 28 leagues; and from 
Wintertonneſs, near Yarmouth in Norfolk, is juſt- 

miles. Buchanneſs is generally alſo the firſt 
25 of Great-Britain which ſhips make in their 
voyages home from Archangel in Ruſſia, or from 
their e voyages to Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, in the N. ſeas. Lat. 57, 55, N. Long. 


1, 20, W, 

BUCHAW, a ſmall imperial city in the terti- 
tory of Algow, belonging to Suabia, in Germany. 
It lies on the W. fide of the lake called Federſee. 
Its abbey is of the order of St. Auguſtine; the 
abbeſs votes in the general diet, and its capitulairs 
are counteſſes or baronneſſes. Many of the inha- 
bitants are Proteſtants. It lies 26 miles S. W. of 
Ulm, and ſubject to its own magiſtrates. Lat. 48, 
8, N Long. 9, 40, E. 

BUCKHOLZ, a ſmall town in the circle of 
Erzeberg, under immediate vaſſalage; and has both 
ſeat and voice at the land diets. Lace is made at 
this town. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH, a place in 
where fairs are held on June 29, and Auguſt 24. 

BUCHOR, or Buckor, one of the weſtern 

provinces of Indoſtan, in Aſia, ſubject to the great 
It is bounded on the W. by Sigeſtan in 
Perha, on the SY the Hindowns county, and on 
the d. by part of Tatta and Jeſſelmere. The river 
Indus divides it in two; which renders it fruitful. 
Its extent from N. E. to S8. W. is 360 miles, and 
Amoſt 240 from N. to 8. Its capital of the ſame 
name Jies on an iſland in the Indus. Here is a 
lrong garrifon to awe; the inhabitants, who are 
Mahometans, and have a conſiderable trade in In- 
dan cloths, and other commodities. 
BUCHORN, a free imperial city of Algow, in 
wabia, Germany, on the E. fide of the lake of 
Conſtance, It is ſmall, but has a good trade with 
the ring countries by the lake. It lies 14 
miles E. of Conſtance, and ubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. Lat. 47, © N. Long. 9, 20, E. 

OCKENBURG, a town in the county of 
Kbaumburg, in Weſtphalia, Germany. Thus is 
Vox. I-No. 28. N 


Paſſ⸗ Long. 63, 
"BUCKINGHAM 
Thames which divides it from Berkſhire on the 8. 


. waſhed on all ſides, but the N. with t 
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thought to be the Ara Bructorum of the ancients, 
who facrificed here to Hercules. 

BUCKEREST, a fortified town of the diviſion 
of Walachia, on the farther ſide of the river Aluta, 
m European Turky. It is ſituated on the Dem- 
brovitz ; it is the reſidence of the Woywode, and 
alſo the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is ſubje& to Tur- 
ky, and lies 60 miles S. of Tervogiſto. Lat. 44, 
20, N. Long. 26, 30, E. | | 

BUCKHAVEN, a village of Fifeſhire, in Scot- 
land, inhabited by fiſhermen, who are daily em- 
ployed in catching fiſh, and carrying them to the 
markets of Leith and Edinburgh. 

BUCK-ISLAND, one of the leſſer Virgin ifles, 
ſituated on the E. of St. Thomas, in St. James's 

o. Lat. 18, 15. 
HIRE is bounded by the 


by Oxfordſhire on the W. by Northamptonſhire on 
the N. and by the counties of Bedford, Hartford, 
and Middleſex on the E. It is about 39 miles long, 
from N. to'S. 18 miles broad, from 85 to W. and 
138 miles in circumference, — an area of 
548 ſquare miles, or 441,000 acres. It is divided 
into 8 hundreds, containing 15 market-towns, 185 
pariſhes, 15 parks, and 18, 390 houſes. It lies in 
the dioceſe of Lincoln and province of Canterbury, 
and ſends 14 members to parliament. The S. 
part of this county lies high, conſiſting of a ridge 
of hills, called the Chiltern, probably from Cylt, or 
Chilt, a Saxon name for chalk. The N. part is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vale. The air 
on the Chiltern hills is extremely healthy, and eyen 
in the Vale it is better than-in the low grounds of 
other counties, The ſoil of the Chiltern is ſtony, 
though it produces good crops of wheat and barley. 
many places it is covered with thick woods, 
among which there are ſtill great quantities of beech. 
In the Vale, which is extremely fertile, the ſoil is 
marl or chalk ; ſome parts of it are converted into 
tillage, but more is uſed for grazing. The gentle- 
men who have eſtates in this county, find grazing 
ſo lucrative, that they generally keep their eſtates 
in their own hands, and the lands that are let, fetch 
more rent than any other in the kingdom. One fin- 
le meadow, called Beryfield, in the manor of 
aarendon, near Ailefbury, was let many years 
ago for 8001. per annum, and has ſince let for much 


more. 
BUCKINGHAM, 1 miles from Aileſdury, 


and 60 from London, is the 1 town, and 

Ouſe, over 
which it has three ſtone bridges. A caſtle was 
built by the Saxon king Edward the Elder in the 
middle of the town, and it is divided into two 
parts; one where the church is, the other where 
the town hall is. The tower of the church tell 
3 1776, but is rebuilt. It was a —— 
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and bad ſummons to ſend members to parliament 


in the reign of Edward III. but does not appear to 
have done fo, till the 36th of Henry VIII. though 


from that, of Edward VI. it has ſent two members 


regularly. Queen Mary incorporated it, by the 
name . a bailiff and 12 burgeſſes. Charles II. in 
1684, granted it a new charter, changing the ma- 
giſtrates into a mayor and aldermen, but the old 
charter was reſtored ꝙ years after, and the magiſ- 
trates ate ſtill a ballen and burgeſſes. Here is a 


handſome town-hall, where are kept the weights 


and meaſures of the county by act of parliament 
of Henry VII. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
county buſineſs, which had been chiefly tranſacted 
here, was removed in a great part to Aileſbury. This 


town was many years a woolſtaple, and ſome of its 


wool-halls are yet Randing, It is a large popu- 
lJovs place with a church whoſe ſpire, reckoned one 


of the talleſt in England, was blown down in 1698 
by a tempeſt, and never rebuilt. Here is a free- 
chool. | | | 
The county jail was kept in a,caftle here, till it 
fell to decay; but a new one is built; and by a late 
act of parliament the ſummer aſſizes which had 
been held ſometimes at Aileſbury, are always to be 
held here. On March 25, 1725, a melancholy fire 
happened here, by which 138 families loſt near 
,0001. © Several paper-mills are erected on the 
| Gale in its neighbourhood ; and its market is os 
Saturday. Fairs on March 6, Thurſday in Whit- 
. ſun week, May 6, July 10, September 4, October 
2, November 8, and on Monday ſe'nnight after 
Epiphany. 1 


 BUCKENH AM, (New.) in Norfolk, 79 miles 


from London, ſtands on the river Waveney, half 


way between Ipſwich and Norwich, has a market 


on Saturday, and is ſuppoſed to have had its name 
from the bucks in the neighbouring woods. Here 
was a fine ſtrong caſtle, now deſtroyed, and the 


lords of the manor are butlers at the coronation of 


our kings. . 
BUCKINGHAM, a county iu the province of 
Penſylvania, ſouth-weſt from Philadelphia. It is 


ſeparated from Jerſey by the Delaware river on the 


ſouth-eaſt and. north 
county on the north. 

BUCKLAND, a place of Deyonſhire, where 
fairs are held, on Whitſun-Tueſday and November 


and from Northampton 


2. Of the ſame name is another place in Somer- 


ſetſhire, where à fair is held on October 10. 


BUDA, or Bopzn by the Turks, by the in- 


habitants called Offen, anciently Aquineum Corſa 
and Solva, and by the Germans Euelburg: both an 
old and new town in the diſtrict of Pilis, belonging 
to the united counties of Peſth, Pilis, and Solth, 
in the Hither Circle of the Danube, in Lower Hun- 


3 . The old town ſtood in the plain extending 


am the ſuburbs of New Buda, between the moun- 
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| 8. I 
tains of Pilis and the Danube, and was ancient! 


called Sicambria, It is at preſent a mea 
about which are vaſt heaps of A 


of Roman antiquities are ſtill found. New Buda i 


a royal free city, well fortified, and has a caſtle that 


is almoſt impregnable. The houſes are tolerah] 
handſome, being moſt of them built with ſquare 
ſtone, It was a much finer place before the ur; 
had it in their poſſeſſion; but the being maſters of 
it 135 years, have ſuffered the fineſt buildings to 


fall to decay. The lower city, or Jews town, en. 


tends like ſuburbs, from the upper city to the Un- 
nube. The upper town takes up all the declivity 
of a mountain, and is fortified with good wall; 


which have towers at certain diſtances. The cf. 


tle, which is at the extremity of the hill, on the 
eaft fide, and commands the greateſt part of it, i 
ſurrounded with a very deep ditch, and defended by 


an old-faſhioned tower, with the addition of new 


fortifications. There is alſo a ſuburb, incloſed with 
hedges, after the Hungarian manner. The mo 
ſumptuous ſtructures now are the caravanſeras, the 
moſques, bridges, and baths, Theſe laſt are the 
fineſt in Europe, for the 2 of the build- 
108, and plenty of water. Some of the ſprings are 
uſed for bathing and drinking; and others are ſo 
hot, that they cannot be uſed without a mixture 
of cold water. The Danube is about three quar- 
ters of a mile in breadth, and there is a bridge of 
boats between this city and Peſt, conſiſting of 63 
large pontaons. The fews have a ſynagogue neat 
the caſtle-gardens. The adjacent country is fruit- 
ful and pleaſant, producing rich wines; though 
in ſome places they have a — flavour. 
This city was the reſidence of the Hunga- 
rian monarchs till the Turks took it in 1526. 


Ferdinand, archduke of Auſtria, recovered it thenext 


year; but in, 1529 the Turks became maſters of 


it again. In 1684 the Chriſtians laid lege to it; but 


they. were obliged to raiſe it ſoon after, though 
they had aa army of 80,000 men. Two years . 
ter, the Turks loſt it again, it being taken by 


. aflault in the Gght of a very numerous army. 


booty that the Chriſtans found there was almoſt in. 
credible, becauſe the rich inhabitants had lodge 
their treaſury in this city as a place of fafety. 
However, part of theſe riches were loſt in the fre 
occaſioned by the aſſault. This laſt ſiege coſt the 
Chriſtians a great deal of blood, becauſe there Wete 
many in the camp who carried on a ſecret core: 
ſpondence with the Turks. When the ſeraſkie! 
ſaw the city on fire, and found he could not relieve 
it, he beat his head againſt the ground for anger. 
In 2687, this city had like to have fallen into the 
hands of the Turks again, by treachery. Alter 


' this, the Chriſtians augmented: tlie fortifications of 
this place, to which the pope contributed 100.0 


for this is! the key of 
3 or this is looked ee ** 


ruins, where remang 


B U 
wndom. It is ſeated on the Danube, 105 miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Vienna, 163 north by weſt of Bel- 5 


grade, and 561 north-weſt of Conſtantinople. E. 
* 10, 22. N. lat, 47, 20. 

BUDA, (the beglerbeglic of,) was one of the 
chief governments of the Turks in Europe. It in- 
cluded all the countries of Upper Hungary between 


the rivers Teiſſe and Danube, and between Agria \ 


and Novigrad alt Lower Hungary, from Gran and 
| Canifca, the eaſtern part of Sclavonia, and almoſt 


belon 

BUDESDA 
ket-town of Suffolk, with a free grammar ſchool. 
Its weekly market is on Thurſday, but ſmall; and 
has a fair on Holy-Thurſday. It is a thoroughfare 
from Bury St. Edmund's to Yarmouth, and lies 13 
miles N. E. of the former place, and 81 from 


London. 6 


to the 2 of Hungary. 


BUDINGEN, a county of Heſſe and the Up- 6. 


per Rhine, in Germany. It is divided into Upper 
and Lower. The former is properly Budingen, 
and lies between the counties of Nidde, Solms, and 
Hanau, being 20 miles long and between 8 and 9g 


broad. Among its moſt noted towns is that of 


the ſame name, which is the” capital, with a fine 
caſtle or ſeat on the river Seyne. It lies 30 miles 
N. E. of Franckfort, Oſtenbach and Renneburg. 
Near it are rich copper mines. | 

BUDISCH, a village of Zuio, a diſtrict belong- 
ing to the county of Thurotz, in the Hither Cir- 
cle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary; where is 
a famous mineral fpring. | 

BUDISZIN, a Circle of Luſatia 

BUDELICH, a town of Germany, in the elec- 
toral circle of the Rhine, and in the archbiſhopric 
of Ttiers, or Treves. It is ſeated on the little ri- 
ver Traen, 10 miles E. of Triers. Long. 6, 55, E. 


Lat. 49. 52. N. | 

BUDOA, in Latin, Butua, a ſmall! but regu- 
larly fortified town -of Venetian Dalmatia, in Hun- 
garian Illyria, with a port on the Adriatic, Here 
reſides a biſhop, fuffragan to Antivari; from which 
city it lies about eight miles. Not far from the town 
is a caltle or citadel called St. Stephano. This place 
was greatly damaged by an earthquake in 1667. 
Lat, 42, 1 5. N. Long. 19, 20. 

BUD RIO, a town of Italy, in the Bologneſe, 
whoſe” adjacent fields produce large quantities of 
fine hemp; for which reaſon it is of greater con- 


ſequence than larger places. It lies 8 miles eaſt of } 


Bologna. Long. 11, 26, E. Lat. 27, N. 
BUDEWIS, « large town of Bohomia in Ger- 
many, on the river Moldaw ; ſubject to the houſe 
ol Auſtria, Here the Auſtrians defeated a large 
body of French and Bavarians in the year 1741. 
and in 1744 it was taken by the Pruſſians. It lies 


E, a long and tolerably built mar- 
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64 miles ſouth of Prague. Lat. 49 10, N. Long. 


14, 20, E. 


BUDWORTH, a place in Cheſhire, where 
fairs are held on February 13, April 5, and Octo- 


ber 2.* - | 
BUDZIACK, or Bupscnacx, the name given 
by the Tartars to Beſſarabia, that part of the Eu- 
ropean Turky which lies between the N. branch of 
the Danube and the Nieſter, upon the Black fea. 
It formerly belonged to Lower Moldavia. The 


inhabitants are either deſcended from the old Budini, 


or they have taken their name from them. They 
ſtill, as of old, retain the denomination of White 
Hords, a clan of Tartars who neither own the chan 
nor the Turks, and live a deſultory life, but prin- 
cipally by rapine. Their uſual food is the fleſh of 
their cattle and horſes, with cheeſe and milk; par- 
ticularly mare's milk. Of the ſame name is a mean 
place on the Nieſter, in the neighbourhood of 
which ſtood formerly Tyras or Ophiuſa. 
BUEIL. See Bocrio, | 

- BUELT, or BUILTH, a pretty market-town 
of Brecknockſhire in South Wales, in a woody 
count 
bridge leading into Radnorſhire. It is fortified with 
a caltle, which was demoliſhed by Rice ap Griffith, 
and rebuilt by the Breoſes and Mortimers. In 16 


a conſiderable part of the town, being that ble 


of the ſtreet, next the river Wye, was totally 
deſtroyed by a fire. Its weekly markets are on 
Monday for cattle, and on Saturday for corn, &c. 
Its fairs are held on June 27, Odtober 2, and De- 
cember 6: and in the town is a conſiderable manu» 
facture of ſtockings. - 

BUEN RETIRO, a royal ſeat on the E. f:de of 
Madrid, in Algarria, a ſubdivifion of New Caſtile, 
in Spain. It conſiſts of four capital parts, which 
form a perfect ſquare, with a pavillion at each an- 

te, In the principal area is an equeſtrian ſtatue of 


ilip II. In its pleafant and ſpacious wilderneſs 


ate ponds, pavillians, gardens, and fountains : and 
near the houſe are two very delightful places called 
St. Antony and St. Paul,” which may be looked 
upon as ſummer-houſes. Here the king of Spain 
reſides all the ſpring, and the beſt part of the fum- 
mer ſeaſon. | 


BUENOS AYRES, a biſhopric and govern- 


ment under the juriſdiction of the audience of Char- 
cas, in South America and empire of Peru. It 
begins S. E. of that province, and extends to all the 
countries under the tempdral government of the 
ſame name; weſtwards it extends to Tucumana , 
and terminates on Paraguay; and is bounded 'on © 
the S. by the land of Magellan. Its countries are 
watered by the great river of Plate, and were diſ- 
covered by Juan Diaz de Solis, who loſt his life b 
the treachery of the Indians, It is bounded to 4 


on the Wyde, over which is a Wooden 


p =_ 
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called 
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the 8. by the lands of Magellan, and its capital is 
ueſtra Senora — res, founded 


1535 by Don Pedro de Mendoza. Cattle abound 
here in ſuch a manner, that horſes are no other 
coſt to the owner than the trouble of taking them. 
Fleſh proviſions are ſo cheap and good here that they 


are given gratis with the hide, which is the only 


value attributed to the beaſt. A horſe was ſold 


here for a dollar; and a beaſt choſen out of a herd 


of 4 or 500 for four rials. This trade in hides is 
the grand branch of commerce at Buenos Ayres; a 
finer country for its fertility in fiſh, and all kinds 


of game, cannot be conceived. 


he city of Buenos Ayres is 77 leagues from 
Cape Santa Maria, which lies on the N. coaſt near 
the entrance of the river of Plate, The city is 
built near Cape Blanco, on the 8. fide of Rio de la 
Plata, go miles from the mouth of that river, and 
is called Buenos Ayres from its fine air, The cathe- 
dral is a ſpacious and elegant ſtructure. The chap- 
ter is compoſed of the biſhop, dean, archdeacon, 
and two canons. Here are ſeveral convents, and a 
royal chapel in the caſtle, where the governor re- 
fides. The prineipal ſquare is very large, and built 
near the little river. Like moſt towns ſituated on 
rivers, its breadth is not proportioned to its length. 
The front anſwering to the ſquare is the caſtle where 
the governor conſtantly — 
forts has 1000 regular troopſs. 
Ide houſes formerly of mud-walls, thatched 
with ſtraw and very low, are now much improved; 
' ſome being of chalk, and others of brick, having 
ſtory befides the 8 and moſt of them 


miled. The number of houſes are about 4000. The 


inhabitants 16,000, one fourth of whom are whites. 
There is a ſmall church at the farther end of the 
city for the Indians. With regard to the œcono- 
mical government and. magiſtracy, it correſponds 
with the other p in South America under the 
: 22 juriſdiction. The climate here is very lit- 

different from that of Spain: and both Ameri- 
can and European fruits arrive to great perfection 
here; and in great p There are indeed vio- 
tent tempeſts of winds and rains, accompanied with 
_ dreadful thunders and lightnings, as fill the inhabi- 
tants, though uſed to them, with terror and con- 
- Rernation; but in ſummer the exceſſi ve heats are 


_ mitigated by gentle breezes, which conſtantly begin 
ats ori in the morning. The city is ſurrounded by 


a ſpacious and pleaſant country, tree from any ob- 
AruCtion to the fight : and from thoſe delightful 
plains, the inhabitants are furniſhed with ſuch a 


plenty of cattle, that there is no place in the uni- 


- verſe where meat is better, or cheaper, as has been 
obſerved above. | 
The fartheſt bay to the E. is called Maldonade, 
9 leagues from Cape Santa Maria; the other bay is 
called Montebideo, from a mountain which over- 
3 


and with the other 


F 
looks it about 20 leagues from the cape. Within 
u 


the government of Buenos Ayres are three other 


cities, Santa Fee, Las Conentas, and Monte Video. 


Part of the towns of the miſſions of Paraguay be- 
long to the dioceſe of Buenos Ayres; thoſe which 
formerly belonged to the government of Paraguay 
having Las ſeparated from it. The eccleſalliel 
government prevails here, the miſſionaries bein 

abſolute maſters of the Paraguayan provinces will 
not permit the natives to come nearer Buenos Ayres 
than 7 or 8 miles; and for the ſame reaſon will 
not permit any of the Spaniards to ſettle within 
their miſſions, which extend above 600 miles up 
the river : they alſo prohibit merchants who trade 
hither to ſtay longer than two or three days. It is 
ſaid that theſe precautions are uſed by the Jeſuits 


| to conceal their vaſt wealth from the curioſity of 


the Spaniſh monarchy, through the means of the 
prying laity, in a country which abounds in gold, 
and of being witneſſes of their luxury and corrup- 
tion. It is ſaid they train the native Indians to the 
uſe of arms, and can bring 40,000 horle into the 
field, beſide foot. 

The commerce of Buenos Ayres is very exten- 
five, and indeed ſuch a commerce as no other port 


in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies can boaſt ; for hither 


come from the moſt diſtant provinces in the Spa- 
niſh empire, the moſt valuable commodities, in or- 
der to be exchanged for European goods ; ſuch as 
Vigona wool from Peru, copper from Coquimbo, 
gold from Chili, and filver from Potoſi. From the 


| towns of Corientes and Paraguay, the former 250, 


the latter 500 leagues from Buenos Ayres, are 
brought hither the fineſt tobacco, ſugars, cotton, 
thread, yellow wax, and cotton cloth, moſt of 
which is ufed at Buenos Ayres by the ſlaves and 
other domeſtics ; and from Paraguay, the herb ſo 
called and ſo highly valued, being a kind of tea 
drank all over South America by the better ſort, 
which one branch is computed to amount to a mil- 
lion of pieces of eight annually, all paid in goods, 


' no money being allowed to paſs here. Theſe goods 


are moſtly European, and conſiſt in knives, guns, 
ſeiſſars, ribands, taffaties, filk ſtockings, Engliſh 
hats, Engliſh baize and coarſe cloth: all theſe 


merchandiz es are carried through this vaſt extent of 


country, in little waggons, though between Coti- 


entes and in this place there are no leſs than 6 great 


rivers, in paſſing which the cattle are trained to 
ſwim, and the goods are paſſed over in floats. The 
commerce between Peru and Buenos Ayres is chiefly 
for cattle and mules. Such as are concerned in the 
former, go firſt to the governor, and aſk his leave 
to drive a herd of cattle into Peru, which is never 
refuſed when backed by a preſent of ſome tho 

pieces of eight. The next thing is to take 30 0t 
40,000 wild cows out of the king's paſtures, which 
is performed by perfons who follow that 2 
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velihood, and who deliver theſe creatures at | 
3 pieces of eight per head, about 15 ſhillings. ; 
At that tate 30, 00 cattle may come to near 
106,000 pieces of eight, and at market they may 
ly bring about 300,000 pieces. | 4 

The commerce of mules is carried on by factors, 4 
which are ſent by the merchants of Peru, who ob- C 
tain the governor'slicence by a conſiderable preſent: 6 
and then addreſs themſelves to the natives and inha- 
bitants ſpecifying the number and times when they 
hall be delivered. At the appointed times they 
receive their marks, and ſtamp them with a hot 
iron on the ſhoulders, being from that time to be 
maintained at their expence. Theſe coſt about 3 
or 4 pieces of eight each, and are driven by pretty 
quick journies to Salta, about two thirds of the 
to Potoſi. There they winter, and are fatted 
with great care; When they are in full fleth they 
drive them to Potoſi, where they are ſold for from 
1 to 9 pieces of _ per head ; but ſuch as are 
driven to Peru or farther,. bring 40 or 50 pieces of 
izht, and ſometimes come to 100. The trade car- 
ried om between this place and Europe ſhould be 
only by the kings's ſhips from Spain, but beſides this 
there is carried on a-contraband trade to England. 
and Spain; but there-is another with the Portugueſe, 
who poſſeſs the oppoſite ſhore of Rio de la Plata by 
means of little veſſels, . under cover., of ſending 
their own commodities, hut really European goods. 
Buenos Ayres, by its diſtance from the ſea, labours 
under many inconveniences, which is augmented 
by the dangerous navigation of the Rio de la Plata. 
river,. and the rocks and ſhoals which prevent ſhips Y 
of burden from coming up to-it ; to remedy which 
a ſettlement has been founded on an excellent har- ( 
bour in the bay of Maldonado, near the mouth of f 
the great tiver. This, which may be conſidered at Þ 
preſent as the port of Buenos Ayres, will in all pro- | 
bability ſoon become its rival, and the ſtaple of the 
2 Paraguay. © Lat. 34, 35, % Long. 58, 3 
BUG, a river which riſes in Red Ruſſia, Poland, 5 
runs N. to Breſte, and then turning W. falls into C 
the Weiſſel, or Viſtula, below Warſaw. p 
BUGDEN, a village of Huntingdonſhire, where 5 
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is a palace of the biſhop of Li „which, with 
the gardens, is ſarrounded with a very deep moat 
water. | 
BUGEY,, a territory and bailiwic, in the go-- 
verument of Burgundy, in France; it is ſeparated 
on the E. from Savoy by the Rhone; on the 8. from 
ö the ſame river; on the W. from La 
Breſſe by the river Ain; and on the N. bythe coun- 
7 of Gex, and the Franche Comte... From Pont 
Ain to Seiſſel, it is about 16 leagues long; and & 
from Dortans to Port, de Loyette, 10 broad. It 
1 7 1525 Proper, but bebop gp; ph 
aille. It was anciently a. | 
Vol. I. No. 28. | | * 8 


4 ** Algiers in Barbary. It is bounded on 
| on the W. by the province of Algiers, and on the 
E. by chat 1 


ral 


BU 


\ Burgundian kingdom; of which the inhabitants uf 


Savoy made themſelves maſters by and poſ«- 


ſeſſed it till 1601, when it was ceded to France by 
+ the treaty of Lyons; ſome lordſhips on the fide 
the Rhone excepted. It has its own provinci 


ſtates, and aſſemblies of theſe and of the nobility, | 
 BUGIA; a kingdom of Africa, now a province 

e N. by 
iterranean ſea, on the S. by Biledulgeri 
er Conſtantine. 2 
1 A, a populbus ſea- town of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers ſeated at the- 
mouth. of the river Major, on à bay of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It has a firong caſtle, which, how 
ever, was not able to defend the ſhipping againſt. 
fir Edward Spragge, who took and deſtroyed ſevo- 
Algerine men of war under its walls in 1671 


* 


It is 75 miles E. of Algiers. 


; 3% bh. Te 3 
B UGIE, a-port=town of Egypt, in Africa; om 
the W. coaſt of the Red Sea, nearly oppoſite to 


Ziden, the part belonging to Mecca, and about 


110 miles W. of it, in lat. a0, 15, N. Long. 36, 


7, E. * 
BUHL, a ſmall fortreſs upon the lines · of Stol-- 
hoffen, in Suabia, in Germany, lying 17 miles 
N. E. of Straſburg, in Alſace. Lat. 48, 50% N. 
Long. 25, E. | Pi FO a, 
BUITRAGO, a town of Algarria, in New Caſ-- 


tile, in Spain, It ſtands on a rock, and is fortified: " 


both by nature and art. 
BUILTH, or BEULT,. a-town of South Wales,. 
in Brecknockſhire, pleafantly ſeated on the rives” 
Wye, over which there is a wooden bridge into 
Radnorſhire. It is at preſent but a. ſmall place, 


though it has two markets, on Mondays and Satur- - 


days, and three fairs on — 27, October 2, and 
December 6, for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. 


It is 10 miles N. of Brecknock, and 157 W. by 


N. of London. Long. 3, 10, W. Lat. 52,8, N. 
BUIS, or Buy, the capital of ' the arony of 
Menoillon; in the Upper Delphinate, and govern«-- * 


Oreſe and confines of Provenee: It is the ſeat of 
a royal ' juriſdiction, and lies 7 miles S. of Die. 
Lat. 44, 25, N. Long.-5, 20; E. 

BUKARI,. er: Bux a=12 A, a ſmall, bur pretty: 
town, belonging to the diſtrict of 'Zengh, in Hun- 
gariau Dalmatia. It has a harbour: and hence the 
neighbouring ſea takes the name of Golfo di Buka- 
riza.. Here great numbers · of cattle are ſhipged · ſor 


arri See BOKHAWA:.. .. + '2 
BULAC, a town of LS: in Africa. Tt is ſitu- 
ated on the E. ſhore of the Nile, and two niiles W. 
of Grand, Cairo, to which * is the port-tow u. 
| PI about 4900. families; here. all veſſels, 
7. 


1 


ment of Dauphiny, in France. It lies on the river 


going 


- 
— — 


N | 


ED : „ 
A going up or down, make ſome Nay, and it is a place 
Bf coofilerable trade. -At this — the banks of 
the Nile are annually cut, in order to fill the canals 
and overflow the neighbouring grounds, from which 
. ariſes all their fertility, either for graſs or corn. 
Lat. 30, 16, N. Long. 31, 57, E. | 
- BULAM, an iſland of Africa, near the coaſt of 
Guinea, to the eaſtward of the ifland of Biſagos, 
with a good ſoil, but no inhabitants. 
*,BULGAR, the capital of the ancient Bulgaria, 


not far from the river Kama, about 70 werſts, or 
120 miles 8. E. of the city of the latter name, in 
Afiatie Ruffia. As Peter I. took the field againſt 
the Perſians in 1722, he ſaw theſe remains, and or- 
dered ſeveral Armenian and Turkiſh inſcriptions 


lated into the Ruſſian language. This country is 
divided into Great or Aſiatic Bulgaria, and Little 
or European Bulgaria. : Hep. 
"BULGARIA, a province of European Turky, 
dor Turkiſh IIlyrium. It is bounded on the N. b 
the Danube, on the E. by the Black- ſea, on the 9 
by Mount Hemus, which divides it from Romania 
EM or Rumelia, and on the W. by Servi:. Its greateſt 
\ length from E. to W. is about 128 miles, and its 


from the Bulgares, a people 
formerly the lower part of Mœſia. The Danube, 
along which this country extends itſelf about 80 

| miles, had anciently, near Ariopolis, the name of 
lildſter. Beſides this is the river Iſcha or Iſchar, that 
x * _ riſes in mount Hemns, and falls into the Danube 
: near Nicopolis. At the foot of the mountain, di- 
viding Bulgaria from Servia, is a luke-warm bath, 

+ the water of which ſprings out in a ſtream about 

+ theſize of a man's body; but ahout 60 paces from 
henee, in the ſame valley, is a ſpring entirely clear, 

_  an&ascoldasice. Both yield falt-petre and ſulphur 

as is evident from the ſmell. On this mountain is 
A2 Greek convent of the order $t. Bafil. | 
Upon the confines of Servia, between Mount 
Zaha and the river Niſſava, are ſeveral warm baths 


of ſulpherous water, which iſſue from the moun- 


tains, and is quite tinged by the red ſand and ſtones 

over which it paſſes, At the foot of Mount Wi- 

toſcha, which lies a few miles beyond Sophia, to- 

wards the confines ef Romania, are alſo four warm 

5 baths,” very much celebrated in theſe parts; and on 
the mountain are ſome villages, arable land, paſ- 

| © ture/grounds, and vineyards; together with iron 
* The country in 


is very mountainous, 


but uncommonly fertile in the vallies and vpe * 


conſequent] producing great exuberance of grain 
and wine. Even the mountains are not barren, 


- 


wielding "eſpecially nne paſture. For inſtance, 


\ 
TP 


now in ruins. It lies in the government of Caſſan, 


found here to be taken down in writing, and tranſ- 


breadth from N. to g. about 180. It takes its name 
of Sarmatia, and was 


in the neighbourhood of Babadagi. 

tants, who had formerly rendered themſelves fi. 
mous for their warlike atchievements, emplo 
themſelves at preſent in huſbandry, breeding of cy. 


* . 
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% 
i * 
, * N N * * 
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Mount Stara Plaring, which extends itſelf tonnlt 


Widin, though waſte at the top, is very frutfil 


towards the middle and bottom. 


. Among the natural curioſities of this provines 
are the great numbers of large eagles to be met wit) 
The inhabi. 


tle, of which they have vaſt herds, and their trafic 
Their Sclavanian language is to be diſtinguiſhed i 
ſome meaſure by the pronunciation only, from the 
Sex vian. They are partly of the Greek, and part- 
ly of the Mahometan religion, with ſome few ſex; 
intermixed. Thoſe of the Greek church have: 
patriarch, but this title the other patriarchs do not 
allow bim; and three archbiſhops. The country 
is governed by four ſangiacs, and conſequently 
divided into four ſangiacates. Its capital is Nico- 
polis. * 1 
BULGARIA, (the Great,) lies in Ruffia, and 
was conquered from the Tartars. But we know 
little of their country, only the names of the inha- 


bitants, which are as barbarous as their manners, 


See BUL KX. ; 

BULLS, bay of,) or BABOUI-BAv, a notel 
bay in Newfoundland, a little to the ſouthward of 
St. John's harbour on the eaſt of that iſland. It has 
14 fathom water, and is very ſafe, being land- 
Jocked: The oy danger is a rock, 20 yards from 
Bread-and:Cheefe point, and another with 9 feet 
water off Magotty Cove. Lat. 50, 50. Lo 

4 7 


57, 10. | 
'- BULLES, a fmall town in the third ſub-govern- 
ment, belonging to the Iſle of France. It has 
royal provoſtſhip, which is ſubject ta the bailiuic 
of Clermont. Here they manufacture fine linen. 
It lies four leagues E. of Beauvais. 


BULNESE, which ſtandt on a ſmall promontory 


on the N. W. of Carlifle, Cumberland, was the 
old town, by the Romans called Blatum Bulgiun, 
probably from the Britiſh word Bulge, which ſg- 
nifies a breaking in, as the ſea there doth. From 
this place, as the utmoſt limit of the province ot 
Britain, Antoninus begins his Itinerary. |! 
is but a ſmall village; yet has a fort to its 
antiquity, beſides the tracts of ſtreets, and pieces 
of old walls, which frequently appear as the) 
plough the fields. It was once the head town of 2 
arge manor, containing many hamlets, as Glaſton, 
Drumbugh, &c. and it Riff remains the mother 
church. At 1 mile-diſtance N. begins the 
Pits wall; and a little down 
h-caſtle. | : 
UMAN's-HOLE, a remarkable cave in the 
duchy of Brunſwick, in Germany, lying between 


Blanckenb nd Elbin gerode. It 2 narrow 
P3265 122 \ ART — . * entrance 
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n but none have found the end of it; 


though ſome miners affirm, that they have gone 
into it as far as Goſlar, which is 20 miles. 
BUNALIN, or BANNABAT, a borough of 


King's county, in the province of Leinſter, indre- . 


land... It lies on the river Shannon, and ſends two 


bers to the Iriſh parliament. | 
BUND.,. the Obern, the Goteſhaus, and the 


Zeyngerichte, are large diſtricts in Swiſſerland, on 
the borders towards Italy. 


BUNDE, a ſmall town in the county of Ravenſ- . 


burg, where there is a conſiderable trade in yarn 
and coarſe linen. Near this town in 1748, a me- 
dicinal ſpring was diſcovered. _ | * 1 

BUN GAV, Suffolk, 101 miles from London. 
It had a nunnery, a priory, and a: caſtle in the 
reign of king Stephen, which, though demoliſhed 
by Henry III. its ruins are remaining. On the 1ſt 
& March, 1689, this town was nearly deſtroyed 
by fire, to the ſols of 30,0001. but it has ſince been 
rebuilt, Here are two pariſh-churches, and a gram- 
mar-ſchoo). Its market is on Thurſday. Fairs 
May 14, and Sept. 25. The river Waveny, by 
which it is almoſt encompaſſed, is navigable from 
hence to Yarmouth, and is a t benefit to its 


trade, It has a fine cold-bath, a vineyard, and a 


thyeqarlen. | 

IVA; a mountain of Greece, between 
Theffaly and Achaia, extending as far as the-Gulph 
of Zeiton. The ancient name was Oeta, and is 


famous for the narrow paſs, called the Thermopy- 


les, and for the death of Hercules. 
BUNKER*s-HILL. See CMARLES-rowx. 
BUNROTTY, a market and fair town belong- 
ing to the county of Clare, and province of Con- 
naught, in Ireland. With a ſtrong caſtle. It lies 
near the Shannon. We 
BUNTINGFORD, FHartfordſhire, 32 miles 
from London, is a ſmall town on the ford of the 
little river Rib, and upon Ermine-ſtreet, in the 
polt-road to Cambridge, and to the north, being a 


chapelry to Layſton, though ſituated in that, and 
tree other pariſhes, and having a handſome chapel. 


of brick, which was finiſhed in 1626. Edward Ill. 
granted it à market in the highway on Saturday, 
and fair on the day and eve of St. Peter and Paul. 
The town ſtands. in the - manor of Cornbury, 


which Henry WIII. gave a market in the high- - 


every. Monday, and fairs on June 29, and 

v. 30. Here is a handſome alms-houſe for four 
Adlent men, and as many ancient women, that 
bad lived handſomely and were reduced by misfor- 


tune, It has alſo a ſchool-houſe built in 16 30, to 


teach 7 poor children, and a free-ſchool. - 
BUNZLAW. See Bol EsT ATT. 
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BUOY of the Nore, a place in the mouth of 
the Thames, where a buoy is fixed for directing ſea- 


don. 4 8 
- wages at BURG, 


kuing people to avoid a dangerous ſhallow near it, 
= ; N 


the reſidence of the king of 
Mundingo. | 
about 10 S. of the river Gambia, where is a port 


8 — -> 9% — 
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BUQUOY, a borou h. giving title of count,” "IE 


the bailiwic of Arras, belonging to the county of 
Artois, and government of the latter name 


of Picardy, in France. It lies 9 miles W. of Ba- 


peaume. Lat. 1 $5, O, N. Long. 2, 40, E. 4 

BUR AMOS lilands are 3 iſles lying at the mouth 
of St. Dominic rixer on the coaſt of Nigritia, 
Africa, towards the E. ſide of it, the firſt of which 


has peculiarly the name of three iſlands, becauſe 


looking as if fo, though they are little better than 
E rocks. Vet they are inhabited by Gourmet 
lacks, who have caſt off ſubjection to the Portu- 
gueſe, and relapſed into Paganiſm. There they. 
cultivate cotton, and make their ſort of cloth, which 
they ſell to the negroes of the continent; but allow 
none to come on their iſlands, having canoes to 
carry-on their trade. The channel they croſs is 
called the Bot. She. 
 BURDAH, a town of Negroland, in Africa; 
} omany, who is 4 
It lies about 11 miles E. of Bafly, and 
or landing · place called Caſſinanda. e e 
BURA, a ſmall river, which flows S. of the 
confines of Siberia, and on the banks of which. a 
treaty was ſettled between the Chineſe and Ruſſian 
1727. It falls into the lake Baikal. nd 
BURBECK, a river in Weſtmoreland, which 
runs into the Lune at Whinfield-hill. oy 
BUREN, a town with a wall and ditch, belong- 
ing to the quarter of Nimeguen, in Dutch Guel- 
derland, one of the Seven Paited Provinces,” It.is 
the capital of a territory of the ſame name, ſitua- 
ted on the river Ling, and gives title of count to 
the prince of Orange. It lies 16 miles W. of Ni- 
meguen. Lat. 52, 10, N. Long. $,.20, E. ** 
UREN, a town belon ing to the hiſhopric of 
aderborn, and circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany. 
he Swedes burnt it in 1636. but it has been fince 
rebuilt, It hes 5 miles S. of Paderborn. Lat. 51, 
35. N. Long. 8, 25, E. © Lt 
BURES, or Bvuzt&s, a place in Suffolk, where“ 


' is a good bridge on the river Stour, Camden's An- 


notator ſuppoles it tobe the Burum and Barva where 
king Edmund was drowned. In 1733 the ſpire of 
its church ſteeple was burnt by lightning, and the 
bells melted down. Here a fair holds annually on 


oly Thurſday. BY 
NC UEFORD A balliff. town of Oxfordſhire, on 
the river Windruſh. Its market, which is on Sa» | 
turday, is noted for ſaddles ;. and. the 7 downs ner 
it is much frequented for horſe-races. Id 685 
+ ſynod was convened: here againſt. the error of 
the Britiſh churches in obſerving Eaſter. ,, Its 
annual fair is held on July. 5, * lies 15 miles 


W. of 


W. of Oxford, having had the ſame privileges wi IV 
this city, but loſt den l, and 58 W Las. | 


- 


mona, aticho. 
ge „ 


burg; containing an eccle haft! 


dies, with. two Lutheran churches, one Ger. 


— church, ahd one for the Calviniſt French. 


7 


e 

wen a „inge in the Peak of 
not far from Caſtleton, It was frequented i 
Romans on e of its . and * is 1 
| Ronan cauſewa — Levy from hence to the heiph- 
| 0 on caſtle on - ill, 2 

U (on the Sands, a it s 
land, not far from 1 Cumbe 


. here | 
pi lat, nine yards and a half hi "x is 7840 


monument for King Edward I. Sift died hete l 


his camp, anno 1307, as — OO * 
the Scots. On E we 
tions. 


BURGHAUN, 2 es with ddl ſeated on 


the river Haun, in the-biffiopric of Fulda, in which 


Here are ſome good woollen mandfactutes, atid the 
9 fa ſeveral times by fire. , 
5, 2 tOWn of - = otze of the Seven 
| Void rovinces of Holland. It ſtands 1 the old 
ot 18 1900 F. of Nimeguen. Lat. 52, ( 
" BUR GAs, oe B Bag 1 tin of Cas 
of URGER A, a 
E vince ou . cal, 1 Ala: 
"4 the domipions are Burg ws who 
0 October 16/3 to May, to ake 
— Mt trading s between aan and 


"the * 2 It lies 3 miles 8. 
2 FEES cauntrx produces x „ and 
5808. or Vikeath, a famwbiis market- 

town of Romayia,' a province of Turky, i in Europe, 
whete. is a caravanſera or public ian for the actom- 
e VMangaiſits of So 

ul 0 7 a cou — 

. het to the houſe of Auſtria. 
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ö 
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b nel 5. W the bilhoptic of Avigfbu 
| andthe Dapbe; and is about 30 iniles lo 
ſame in breadth. Tt mos over · Tun by the French 
2 Davarians in 1703; but * 115 ech vic⸗ 
. + they were obliged to quit 15 ; 
of the ſamename lands on the tiver 
and has an old caſtle; 20 miles of 
in lat. 48 Long, 10, 20, 


Wk 11 


„a town in à baili wic 22 5 Rs 


nate, ſeated on the Aue, in Lunenbu It +] 
walled and moated, as.is alſo its caſtle. 3285 

in 1422 el, it from the dogg of Mildeſhein. 

7 it.. In 15 19, during the Hildefheim- 

* but after Wards febulilt; in 

s burnt the caſtle, which was 


2 whick the dukes have held 


wat it was deſtro 
Me the Imperialiſt 


repaired in 20gO 
- their private 5 — here. 


7 180 4 ſu tendancy. 
Ark ORF: cad corruptly 
4 village, but How an- 


Corb 12 1 2 La bilge, of the canton 
of Bern, in. Sw Here is a, calt 


= u reſides; o 2. little coll fot youth. 
2 ED xd * 18 As; | 
ri with a -ltone-bradge. ever it; whoſe 
- a & 8 d Aresdtal havdek. 
* ergerdorth, is cab "ws if 10 
e tan lias about 4 leagues-] 


ers 


den, hi 
Water, 9 "Ry 1%, e 9 1 
e Acharity-hoal 
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The town has about ; 
by e 


caſtle, where 


is 4 Lutheran church, and one for the Catholics, 


that have not his paſs,-fot which $ 
exon 


Conſiderable note Nes 
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founded in 1714. 
in 1692. 
GH-CASTEE, à fortreſs at the mouth uf 
part of Suffolk, a place of 
oo of the Romans, 28 1 
fort and ſtation, and bly Gariononum. lt 
walls, to the E. N. and S. ate ſtill ſtandin 
round towers, and the river defended it to N W. 
- The materials are of flint and Roman bricks, 
BURGLES,. a town; of Tranfylyania, in the 
kingdom of Hungary. It lies 30'miles N. of Cla: 
. and is ubject to: tlie houſe of Auſtria 
Lab 47, 40 40, N. *ů 22, 10, N. 
30 GO, { he Gi 2 boron of Old Gift, 
in Spain, It Hes on tile other fide of the rivet 
Douro, and oppoſite-tb,the city of Ofma,  ** 
BURGUOS, the ca ital. eity 11 Old Caftile; it 
Spain. It was built in the -gth or roth century, 


9 95 5 in the N. 


Gut of the tuins of Ana, as appears fromm its neigb- 


bouring mountains retaining the name of Ava. 


It is fituated on a mountain, from which it extends 


- „ CY = 


4 RD with Rill higher mountains. It b 4 


itielf into the plain as far as the little rapid riper 
Arlancon, over which it has a good bridge, which 
leads to a beautiful gats, adorned: with. ſtatg?s of 
To. Kings of 8 this river, with the fer 

lanZaz waters Ro plain all round, ani it is eu- 


lige place, but itregularly built, with narrow zul 


J. 
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_ Erooked"fireets, ſome few exckpteck Such is the 
be e of the air, that: a-Spainiſh proverd 
fays, 4 Bugos has nitte morntlhs-of winter, and the 
er three of hell.” Oni the other hand, here ar 


oe open ſquares, ſountains, and great numbers 


handfome public buildings, aud palaces” To its 
'atchbifhop, whoſe annual reverive is 40,000 'ducat 
the prelates of Spent Calahotra, and Palencia 


are ſuf; 12 6 cuthedral is a large and beuv- 
-L titul Ata Here ate about 1000 families in 
15 pariſhes, "with 5 bee — 5 which is 2 


one for ims; 6 chapels, a college, 10 
e ET igins; 6 cup one _ which is of the 


arkets 3 
* Wo > order of $. Bernard, Kent bar e 
5 


dn quality, 8 
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mily, with a revenue of 80,000 ducats per annum. 
Another nunnery of Auguſtines has a very large 
crucifix in a ſplendid chapel, to which a particu- 
lat veneration is paid. On the top of the moun- 


tain is a citadel, which defends the town; and moſt , 


of the convents and hoſpitals are in the ſuburb of 
The inhabitants here carry on a greater num- 
her of trades and manufaCtures than is common in 
the other great cities of Spain; and the —_— 
are intent upon promoting commerce, and all kin 
of induſtry. The try both cultivate the arts 
and ſciences denke, and are alſo great lovers of 
learned _ 1 1 N. of Madrid; in 
lat. 42, 40, N. Lon „W. 

ORGUNDY, in 5 LA Bourgone, from the 
Bourguignons, in Latin Burgundi, who about the 
5th century ſettled in Swiſſerland, and a part of 
the Franche Comte. From theſe parts e ſpread 
ſtill farther towards the rivers Rhone and Saone, 
and erected a kingdom themſelves; of which the 
Frank or Franconian kings gradually made them- 
ſelves maſters. . 

In ſucceding times, Burgundy, with regard to 
Mount Jura, now called Mount St. Claude, was 
divided into Burgundy beyond Jura, or Upper Bur- 
gundy, and Burgundy'on this fide Jura, or Lower 
Burgundy. But not to enter into a detail of the 
ſeveral hands through which this duchy paſſed, 
Lewis XI. king of France, ſeized upon it about the 
year 1491, and annexed it to his crown ; and not- 
withſtanding the repeated remonſtrances made ſince 
by the hoyſe of Auſtria, who claim Burgundy, 
France till keeps poſſeſſion of it. At preſent it 
forms a government of that crown, which includes 
the dukedom of Bourgogne Proper, La Breſſe, Le 
Bugey, and the bailiwic of Gex. | 

urgundy is bounded on the north by Cham- 
pagne; on the eaſt by Franche Comte; on the ſouth 


by Lyonnois; and on the weſt by Bourbonnois and 


Nivernois, From weſt to eaft it extends upwards 
of 30 French leagues, and from Touth to, north 
tout 45. It is very fertile in grain, and produces 
abdundance of fruit; but eſpecially an excellent 
wine, of which that from Nuis, Chambertin, Beze, 
Coulange, Chaſſym, Beaune, and Volenoi, is pre- 
ferable to all others. The rivers which riſe in this 
country are the Seine, the Dehune, which falls 
to the Saone, and the Brebince iſſuing from the 
lake of Longpendu ; the Armangon, of which a 
fronerbial Jung goes, A bad river, but good 
. the Ouche and Tille, which run into the 
Sone. this laſt river come from Lorrain, and falls 
"to the Rhone near Lyons. Among the four 
mineral ſprings in this county, thoſe ot Bourbon- 
ney and Sante Reine are the moſt celebrated. 
" the diſtrict of Breſſe, called La Montagne' and 
vermont, are ſubterraneous lakes. Near Pono- 

Vor. L=No.'28. 
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rain, about three French leagues from Auxerre, fine 


ore is found. In this government are four biſhoprics, 
The bailiwics.and provincial courts are under the 
parliament of Dijon, except the provincial courts 
of Macon and Auxerre, with the bailiwic of Bar, 
which are ſubject to the parliament of Paris. 

The ſtates, conſiſting of the deputies and repre- 
ſentatives of the clergy and nobility of the towns, 
ordinarily aſſemble every three years, by order of 
his anc" By in order to find out the taxes for the 
king. The governor reſides at Dijon: he has fix 

eral-lieutenants ; under the firſt, are the Upper 


bailiwics of Dijon, Chatellon, and Bar on the 


Seine; under the ſecond is the provincial court of 
Chalon; under the third that of Magon ; under the 
fourth Autunois, to which belong the country- 
courts of Auxerre, Autun, Semur in Auxois, with 
the county of Charolles ; under the fifth is Charol- 
lois; and under the fixth Breſſe, Bugey, Valro- 
mey, and the territory of Gex. Here are alſo fix 
ſub-ſtadtholders for Dijos, Chalon, Macon, Au- 


tun, Charolles, and Breſſe; one for each. The 


bailiwics and territories of which this government 
conſiſts, are the 12 following; namely, Dijonois, 
La Montagne, L'Auxerrois, L'Auxois, L Autu- 
nois, Briennois, this county of Charallois, Le - 
Chalonois, Le Magonois, La Brefle, Le Bugey, . 
and the _— of Gex. 'In the whole province 


are no univerſities: but ſeveral colleges, where 
polite literature, philofophy, and even divinity are 
taught. 6, " | 


URGUNDY, (Upper,) the ſame with Franche 
Comte, ſo called as having been a part of the king- 
dom of the firſt name. See FRANCE CoMTE. 

- BURICH, a ſmall fortified town belonging to 
the duchy of Cleves, a ſubdivifion of Weſtphalia, 
in Germany. It lies about a mile from the Rhine, 
oppoſite to Weſel, and ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, 
-x 1 of Brandenburg. Lat. 51, 35, N. Long. 

BURLEIGH-HOUSE, a noble palace of the 
earl of Exeter, in Northamptonſhire, and in the 
neighbourhood of Stamford. It itands on an emi- 
nence, and commands a proſpect of 30 miles over 
the fens. It looks more like a town than a houſe, 
with lofty towers and pinnacles. It has fine pain- 
tings, ſome of which are by Varrio. | 

- BURLINGTON, or BrxbLIiNGTON, a good 
market-town in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire. It 
lies on a creek of the ſea, has a ſafe harbour, and 
good quay, much frequented by the colliers, and a 
pretty trade. Its bay of the ſame name was called 


Sinus Salutaris by the ancient navigators: The 


weekly market here is on Saturday. The fairs are 
on Monday before Whitſuntide, and October. 21. 
It has had ſeveral acts for the repair of its piers; the 


the laſt of which was in 1723. A little to the 
7 88 | northe 


— 


IF --. 
north eaſt is a cape called Flamborough 
fown'lies 37 4 N. E. of York city. 


head. The 

Lat. 54, o. 
Ae 1 of: 

 _ BURLINGTON, (New), the capital of New 
| Jerſey in North America. It ſtands on an iſland 


in Delawar river, where are quays for veſſels of ( 

x The courts of 9 

juſtice and ere of the province meet here. 
| 


burthen, and much reſorted to. 


The houſes are moſtly of brick, and well built: 
it has plenty of proviſions in its market. It has 
two good bridges over the river, called London and 
York bridges. It has communication with Phila- 
dielphia and the ocean by the river Salem, which 


| E nongs „and October 18. 


1 
BURRIUM, or Usx, a vi 


of Monmout. 
ſhire, where fairs are held, on _ 


onday after Ti. 
URRIS, a ſmall town in the county of ke 


low, on a branch of the Barrow, over which it has 


a bridge. 


BURRASSAKANE, a poſt-town in the couny 


.of Tipperary. 
| BUR \ 


STALL, a ſmall town in the Weſt Rid 
of Yorkthire, where broad-cloth is made, ſo call 
in contradiſtinction to their .kerſeys and druggets; 


but in London they have the denomination ot nar. 
rows, when compared with the broad cloths of 


falls into Delawar-bay. It lies 20 miles N. of Phi- \ 


„ ladelphia, in lat. 40, 40, N. Long. 74, 10, W. 
BURNHAMS, (the Sevens), 5% many ſmall 
towns of the ſame name in Norfolk, on and near 
the ſea-coaſt; they lie N. W. of Walfingham, and 
are employed in the trade of corn. That called 
Burnham market is held on Saturday ; and has fairs, 
on March 15, and Auguſt 1; and has a harbour for 


ſhips. Burnham-deepdale is noted for its falt- } 


marſhes, ſo very ſerviceable for ſheep. On the 
© ſhore are tumuli, as ſuppoſed, of the Saxons and 
Danes who were killed thereabouts. The Burn- 


Wilts, Glouceſter, Somerſet, ' and Devonſhire. 
Fhis place is famous for dying; and here alſo is 
made a cloth in imitation -of Glouceſter Whites, 
which, if not ſo fine, yet is of as good a colour, 
BURSA. See Pzusa. 
BURTON, or BazrTox, à large ftraggling 
market-town of Lindſay, a ſubliviſion of Lincoln- 
ſhire. It lies on the eaſtern banks or higher parts 
of the Trent. Here is the common, but dangerous 
ferry over the Humber to Hull, It has tuo 


} churches; one of which is ſo low, with regard to 


hams lie 25 miles N. W. of Norwich. Beſides theſe. ( 
) ſeveral mills, and the houſes are pleafantly inter. 


already mentioned, are other places of the ſame 


name. 1, In Somerſetſhire, where a fair is held on 


Trinity-Monday. 2. In Buckinghamſhire, Fe- 
bruafy 25, and May 1. And, 3. in the marſhes 
of Eſſex is a village of the ſame name, where fairs 
are held, on April 25, and September 4. bas 
BURNING.WELL is about a mile and a half 


day, and fair on June 13. 
of the Humber, 14 — 


the precipice under which it ſtands, that one may 
almoſt. leap from hence upon its ſteeple. It has 


mixed with trees. Its weekly market is on Mon- 
It lies on the S. ſhore 
from Grimſby, 25 N. 


of Lincoln, and 140 of London. 


BURTON upon Trent, and on the N. fide of 


): this river, a market-town of Staffordſhire, Here 


from Wigan in Lancaſhire; upon the emptying of 


which a ſulphureous vapour burſts out, which 
makes the water bubble up, and takes fire from a 
candle: by the heat of it eggs, meat, &c. may be 
boiled, though the water itſelf is cold. But the 
fame water out of the well will not burn, nor will 
the mud of it take fire. 2 


' BURNLEY, a market-town in the eaftern part 


of Lancaſhire, and at the foot of the mountains, 
where ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up. And 


is a noble free · ſtone bridge of 34 arches, and 1545 
feet long; where the Trent divides itfelf into three 


channels. Near the decayed abbey of BenediCtines 
3 whoſe abbot, being mitred, ſat in parliament, 1s 


the pariſh-church, between which and the bridg? 


lies the town; conſiſting principally of one ſtreet. 
This place is famous for its fine ale, which is dif- 


carried on a good 


here are fairs on March 6, Eaſter-eve, May 1 3s | 


July 10, and October 11. . 
BURRA, one of the northern iſles of Scotland, 


called the Orcades, or Orkneys. It is 3 miles in 7 
length, and 1 in breadth ; fruitful in corn, but eſpe- 


cially paſturage; and affords excellent fyel called 
peat, This iſle abounds with rabbits; aud has a 

apel of eaſe belonging to the pariſh of South Ro- 
| ve ay; from the iſle of which name it lies about 3 
miles. | 

- BURRAY, one of the Shetland ifles in Scot- 
land, 3 miles in length : it has good paſturage, and 
the coaſts abound with fiſh. © In it is a church. 


BURRIANA, a town of Valencia in Spain, It ä 


lies on the ſea, in a fruitful plain. 


1 
f 
. 
f 
ſ 
( 
f 
( 
' 


day, July 16, and October 29. 
miles E. of Stafford, and 123 3 
9 ., BURTON-LAZARS, ſo called from 15 hoſpt- 


name of the town; and here 18 
manufacture of cloth. Barg® 
are drawn up hither with a full ſtream, in a deep 
channel. Near this place, between the Tre", 
e, and Blith, is the large foreſt of Needuool, 
with ſeveral parks in it, where is frequent hunting 
d alſo horſe-races. The weekly market here 5 
n Tueſday, and its fairs on April 5, Holy-ThurF 
Parton lies 16 

rom London. 


tinguiſhed by the 


tal of the Auguſtine order, to the maſter of o a 
all the inferior lazar-houſes in England were ft 
ject, as he was to that of Jeruſalem. It was ſou 


ed in the reign of Henry I. for ſuch perſons 35 
the leproſy or 22 an infection which fan 


then over all England; and is thought to bare cone 
originally from Egypt, though it does not 7952 


B U ; 5 B U 
that the Gypſies among us, who are ſuppoſed to be ſpacious, well- paved, and generally meet one ano- 
a progeny flom hence, have any ſuch diſtempet ther at right — St. Mary's, which is much 
peculiar to themſelves. ; the oldeſt church, was firſt built in 1005, and re- 
BURTON, a market-town of Weſtmoreland. © built in 1430. St. James's was not quite finiſhed 
1 lies 30 miles S. W. of Appleby. - till the Reformation, at which time here were 
BURWAK-EAN Diſtrict), inland in the ſouth hoſpitals, 1 college, and above 40 churches — 
vince of the Algerine territories, hes 3 leagues chapels. They are both remarkable for their ſym- 
to S. of Medea; and is ſo named from the abun- F metry, large, beautiful windows, neat pillars, and 
dance of the Burwack or Kingſpear which it produ- noble roots. This place has been famous for ſeve- 
ceth. Thoſe of El Elma are the principal Arabs ral conventions of the nobility and parliament. 
of this diſtrict, which is remarkable for a hot bath, The barons made their league here againſt king 
called Hammon el Elma, ard for tue ruins of a John. Here was a parliament in the reign of Hen- 
large city known by the name of the Herba, the ry III. and another in that of Edward IJ. In that 
Tigis probably of the ancients. of Edward III. the townſmen broke open the abbey, 
URWASH, a place in Suſſex, where fairs are carried off its treaſures, books, and charters, and 
held, on May 12, and September 4. | made the abbot and monks their priſoners, till they 
BURWELL, a village in Cambridgeſhire, remar- j had ſealed a charter of incorporation for the town, 
kableforitsfire in 1727 when 120 perſons were burnt. 3 and given them the cuſtody of all the town-gates, . 
BURY, a ſmall market-town of Lancaſhire, on and the wardſhip of all its orphans ; but 19 of the 
the river Irwell, and at the foot of the mountains. rioters were executed, all the writings that had been 
It is the utmoſt boundary of the fuſtian manufac- Y- extorted from the abbot made void, and the town 
ture. Here, and in the „e „isa 9 fined 60.00 l. py 
conſiderable trade in coarſe goods, called half-thicks- & In the reign of Henry VI. a parliament met here, 
and kerſeys, for which there is a very great market ) when Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, who had been 
at Bury, which is held on Thurſday. . Its annual 0 regent during his minority, was baſely murdered 
fairs are on February 22 and April 22, for horned j here, which gave the firſt occaſion to war be- 
cattle, horſes, and woollen- cloth. . It lies 30 miles 34. tween the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. In Ed- 
8. E. of Lancaſter. ward the VIth's time, here were reckoned about 
BURY, (St. Epuvxp's), Suffolk, 10 miles # 3000 houſe-keepers, and in that of queen Elizabeth 
from Newmarket, and 76 from London, where 4000 communicants. . They petitioned for the pri- 
was an abbey, founded in honour of St. Edmund, Y vitege- of ſending members to parliament, but could 
king of the Eaft Angles who was crowned here, not obtain it till it was conferred on them by Charles 
and after being martyred by the Danes, was buried Q-.1. who alſo granted them their charter of incor- 
here. It is governed by an alderman, 12 capital j poration-; and 1608, when ſeveral hundreds of their | 
burgefſes, and 24 common-council. It is well f houſes were burnt down, they had a grant from the 
built, much frequented by the gentry, and has 2 , crown of great quantities of timber to rebuild them. 
fine noble pariſh 'churches, both in one church- In 1636 this town was ſo depopulated by a plague, 
| pd with a grammar-ſchool, founded by. Edward that graſs grew in the ſtreets. Here is an hoſpital 
Its markets are Wednefday, Friday, and Sa- . or work-houſe for Ex boys and girls, which was 
turday... A fair on October 7, which lafts a fort- Y formerly.a Jewiſh ſynagogue, who were very nu- 
night, during which there is raffling every after. Y merous here till 1179, when, for murdering a bo 
noon, 'with a play in the evening, from whence the in deriſion of-Chriſt's crucifixion, and for the lik 
company repair to an aſſembly. For its good air, & offences elſewhere, they were baniſhed the king- 
deautiful fituation and proſpect, it is called the j; dom. Some ſew years ſince a body, ſuppoſed to, be 
Montpelier of England. The river Bourn or Dark; 3 Lionel's duke of Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. 
that runs on the E. ſide of it is navigable from was found 8 workmen at this place entire. 
Erne to Farnham, which is but one mile off: The BUSCH WEILER, a bailiwie belonging to the 
chief public buildings are the guild-hall, wook-hall, F. lordſhip of Lichtenber and'Ochſenſtein;. in Lower 
and fhire-houſe, beſides the abbey-gate, which is . Alſace, now belonging to France. 
ſill a fine monument of what the abbey was once. Of the ſame name is i beſt town in it, here 
inning is almoſt the only manufacture here. This there is a handſome caſtle. 
town was burnt by Sueno the Dane. Stow ſays it - BUSHY-HEATH, a ſpacious common 2 miles 
enjoyed the privilege of a mint in the reign of kin from Edgware in Hartfordſhire, on a ſmall aſcent 
-4 is is the uſual place for the aflizes an by the great road, after leaving the Street-way, 
quarter. ſeſſions: and here are 3 charity- ſchools. from which there is a very agreeable proſpect. On 
kicluding the ſmbatbs, it is above 1 mile from E. the right it commands a viewtar beyond St: Alban's; 
to W. nd-neare miles from S. to N. and contains on the left, the Wi end of London, Weſtminſter- 
$ wards,. 5 gates, and 34 ſtreets, which are ſtrait, Q abbey, and the parliament-houſe, Hamſtead inter- 
? . , : a. cepting 
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cepting the body of the city. More to the S. is 
ſeen Hampton- court, and S. W. is Windſor; be- 
tween hoth which are thoſe beautiful parts of Mid- 
dleſex and Surry, on the banks of the Thames. 

BUSIN, a fine caſtle belonging to the banat 
of Croatia -and county of the' latter- name, on 
the farther ſide of the Save, in Hungarian Illyrium. 
It ſtands about a mile from the river Unna. | 
BUSIRIS, an ancient city in the Delta of Lower 
Egypt, in Africa, and on t weſtern fide of the 
moſt eaſtern branch of the Nile, hence called Flu- 
vius Buſitiens. But now it has dwindled into a 
Auge called Aboaſir, a little above Semenour, 
which laſt roſe out of its ruins. Buſiris is ſuppoſed 
to be the Pathros mentioned in Scripture, the Sep- 
tuagint's Phatures. Not far from it ſtands the an- 
cient town of Plinthine, ſince the Arab-tower, on 
a bay of the ſame name, from which town the 
ancients meaſured the length of Egypt up to Ser- 
bonides-lake. | 

BUSKINSKATJA, a ſloboda or place fortified 
with timber or palliſadoes, belonging to the pro- 
vince of Iſetiſch and Afiatic part of Ruſſia, in 
Siberia, as a defence againſt the Baſkirs, Cal- 
mucs, &c; TER $51 

BUSSETTO, a town of Stato Pallavicino, a 
/ - territory 2 the duchy of Parma and Pla- 

centia, in Upper Italy. It is \nuated on the river 


-  BUSSI, or Botss1, an iſland lying S. E. of the 
mouth of Caſamanza river, an arm of the Gam- 
bia, in Negroland, in Africa. It is 35 leagues in 
Circuit, and ſeems covered with trees; from it run 
ſeveral rivulets. The inhabitants are Papells, with 
whom it is not very ſafe to trade, as they art trea- 
cherous, and great robbers: yet oxen and palm- 
nuts may be bought of them. In this iſland are 2 
_ Harbours or roads, where is ſecure anchorage. 
- The northern one is called the Old Port, and the 


fouthern the New. The iſland is divided from the 
mainland by a channel or river, which Labat calls 


Geves; to the N. of which, on the mainland, 
dwell a Negro nation, called BAL Ax TES, which 
B BUSSELTON, a place about 4 miles from 
Tichfield, and in the neighbourhood of Portſmouth, 
in Hants, where 'is a river narrow in its breadth, 


but ſo deep as to carry the largeſt ſhips. Here is a 


ard for building. men of war, on account of the 
fafety of the creek, and the plenty of timber in 
the country behind it. WE 2h 
- BUSTARD River, in the province of Quebec, 
which runs into the river St. Laurence, in a ba 
of the ſame name. It runs a great way 1 
and has communication with ſeveral lakes, and at 
its mouth lie the Oziers Iſlands. 
Lat. 49, 20. 
- 1 4 
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Long. 68, 5. 
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and cod fiſhery. 


| B U | 
BUTE, (Shire of), belongs to the weſtern 
lands of Scotland, and — Wk the lane 
the ſame name, and that of Arran, both which are 
of the Hebrides or Weſtern iſles, and lie in the frit 
of Clyde. The ſhire of Bute formerly ſent 2 men. 
bers to the Scottiſh parliament ; but is now, and 
ever ſince the Union, joined with Cathnefs, in 
ſending one member to the parliament of Great 
Britain alternately. Bute Ifland, lying N. W. and 
S. E. longitudinally, is ſeparated by two ftraits, 
not above half a mile from Cowall in Argyleſhire, 
one end forming a kind of indentute into the latter, 
which lies N. of it, 6 miles W. of the coaſt of 
Cunningham and Renfrew, and 8 from Arran, 
which is ſituated between this and the frith-mouth, 
Buchanan makes Bute, Buithe, or Boot, 8 miles 
long, and 4 broad. Biſhop Leſley ſays it is 10, 
and Templeman 12 miles in length, with an area 
of 27 ſquare miles. Its northern parts are moun- 
tainous : but affords good paſturage, and ſoms 
wood: the other parts produce oats, barley, and 
peaſe, Here is a quarry of red ſtone; and that 
called the hectic-ſtone is found in many places, 


I be climate is healthy; and conſequently the inha- 


bitants live to a great age. It is obſerved, that 
every ſixth or ſeventh year they are viſited periodi- 
cally with the ſmall-pox. The people in general 
ſpeak Erſe; and the gentlemen, and ſuch as have 
had education, E liſh. On the coaſt is a herri 
The principal place in this iſland 
and ſhire is Rothſay. To the E. of Bute, and 
cloſe on the coaſt of Cunningham, are two ifles, 
called Great and Little Cumbries ; but theſe ſeem 
not to be in this ſhire. | 5 
BUT E, a county in North Carolina, in the 
diſtrict of Halifax, to which it is the W. boundary. 
- BUTRINTO, the Buthiotum of the ancients, 


once a conſiderable ny of Epirus, belonging to Al- 


bania, a province of European Turky, It lies on 
a gulph of the ſame name, in the moyth of the 
Adriatic ſea, oppoſite to the town and iſland of 
Corfu, 33 miles from Chimera to the S. E. and 
60 from Larta go the N. W. It is ſubject to Ve- 
nice ; but is new a mean place, whoſe inhabitants 
are principally fiſhermen, there being a good fiſb- 
ery in the bay. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is a 
9" 4 to the metropolitan of Janina. Lat. 30, 
45, N. Long. 20, 40, E. 

- BUTTEVANT, otherwiſe Borhox, and by 
Spencer Kilnemullagh, a town on the Mulla, in 
the county of Cork, Ireland. There are ſtill to 
be ſeen the remains of a wall which ſurrounded this 
town, as alſo the remains of the ſumptuous abbey 
of Friers Minors, founded by David de Barry, in 
the reign of Edward I. whoſe tomb is now to be 
ſeen in the choir. On the N. W. fide of the abbey 
{ſtands a ruined tower, ſaid to have been dal 
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M Desmond, and is called Caen On 
3 W. enttaneg of the abbey ate tive 


of which Was bt a 5 miles 
ſrom hence. Near this abbey ſtands another rum, 
ſaid to have been u Huf“ 16-36 Owen 


according t& fridition,/ fakes #ts rife from a { 
vg urs m n Beedle fought here by David de 
Barry, who defeited the Mie N out, 
« Boutez en avant“, i. e. © puſh forward; which 
is the preſent motto of the Barrymore family, who 
take the title of viſcount from this place. Here is 
4 free-ſchool; and to the eaſt of the town ſtands 
the ruins of lord Barry's cafthe,” wrehy eourrof 
which is now a good modern houſe. The church, 
which is modern, ſtands a little to the eaſt, and the 
remains of two others are {till viſible in the church- 
yard, The habitations here are very wretched; 
and Spencer ſays the old town was deftroyed in the 
reign of Edward IV. by Mutrough O'Brien. | 
UTTON's-BAY. See Hupson's-Bavy. This 
is the northern part of Hudſon's ſtraits, in North 
America, through which Sir Thomas Button at- 
tempted the diſcovery of a N. W. paſſage into Aſia, | 
after the miſcarrying of Hudſon in it. But he loſt 
bis firip, and came back in à floop which he built 
in the country; It lies between lat. 60 and 66, N. 
and between long. o and 0, % rer. :  { 
BUTZBACH, from the Bucinobantes, a ſmall, 
but neat town of the Wetteraw, in Germany, R 
is fituated between Franckfart on the Maine, and 
Geiffen, at the foot of a ridge of mountains called 
the Hohe; which beginning at the monaftery of 9 
Loach, on the Rhine, ſeparate Rhingaw from Cat- \ 
zenelletogen, and extend themſelves, to this place, ( 
Near the toad leading from hence to Gieflen, are ( 
ruins of walls and, forts, where medals. and coins 8 
; 
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xe found, that ſhe Attila and his Hutins to have 
encamped here. The wine produced, from the 
2 hills is ſtrong, but palatable. Their 
mines of lead and iron are exhauſted. In 1760, the 
French, who had poſſeſſed; themſelves of this town, 
were drove out by the Hanoverians. 

BUTZOW,, a conſiderable town and fort be- 
longing to the duchy.of Mecklenburg; in Germany. ( 
|t ies on the tiver Warna, and in the road from 
Rokiock to Schwerin;, Its ſee was ſecolarized by the 
ireaty of Munſter, and given to the duke. * 
French refugees ſet up ſeveral manufactures here; 
and it was formerly the refidence of the biſhops of 
Schwern, In 1697 and 17 16.it was deftroyed YJ fre. 
BOX AR, a lar extenſive. plain near Patna, 
in Bengal, on which, . in 1764, Sujah Dowlah was 
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hug piles —— drought hicher after the battle | 


or to St. John the Baptiſt. The name of "this YV.. 


ſome time. This plage is 18 miles from Manc 
Ter,” br frands = 75 healthy country, has a 


 - BEGLAND, a 1 


KH i 
 BUXTEHUDE, „ (half term om the Ete in 
the duchy of Bremen, with only ode church at 
preſent. Its fortifications were etazed in 1682. 
BUXTON, w Derbyſhire, one of the wonders 


of the High-peak, having 9 wells that rife near the 


ſource of the yet Wye, whoſe waters were notet 
in the time of the Romans: They are hot and ful- 
phereous; yet not feetid;” but palatable, and ure 
eniinent for creating art appetite; opening ohſtruc- 
tions; and, if bathed in; ate of good in fcor- 
butic rheumatiſms, nervous diſtempers,. &c. The 
building for the bath was erected. by George earl of 
Shrewſbury. Mary queen of Scots was here for 


variety of fine views, and a beautiful down, to take 
t he air on. Here is a handſome large houſe for the 
reception of ſtrangers, built by the late duke of 
Devonftiire, The bath water is exceeding clear, 


of a blood-warm temper, and will admit 20 people 
halls 


at a time; The pump was given by Sir T 
Delves, who received a cure here. The Roman 
— called Bath-gate, runs from hence 7 miles to- 
ur : 
BUY, or Bos, the principal place and ſeat of 
a royal juriſdiction; belonging to the territory in 


the Upper Delphinate, called the Baronies, id the 


verhment of Dauphiny, in France. It lies o 
A river Oreze, TE — * of Provence, 3 4 
8. 7 Die. Lat. 44, 25, N. Long. 5, 20, 
2 ZARA, along ridge of mountains in Numi- 
dia, ſuppoſed to be that at preſent called the Sahara, 
in the E. province of Algiers | (6th 
VER, one of the 3 ay Me SCILLY... 
ake belonging to the- 
riory of Nidenas, in the dioceſs of Che Rianfwod,. 
in Norway. It is formed by the conſiderable river 
Otteraae, and lies weſtward of Bygleheld. The 
ſame river has a waterfal in it, called Fennie, lying 
in the pariſh of Efje. | | 
BYHURT, a town on the river; Senaga, in 
my Gumea, almoſt oppoſite to the iſland of St. 
wis. | 
BYLAN, a town 8 miles from Seanderoon, and 
between that and Antio eng. 8 
 BYRCHOVER, a place in the Peak of Per- 
byſhire,, where are the tottering: ſtones which ſtand” 


on a hard rock ; one of which, laid to be four yards 


high, and twelve round, ſtands upon a point ſo 


equally poiſed as to be readily moved with a 


finger. | | ; 
kb, or Bona; a town of Quito in mal. 


in South America. It conſiſts of houſes, inhabi 


* ted by Ae Indians, Malattoes, and Meſti- 


2068. About half a league north of it is 4 m 
fiream, from which ſeveral txenches are cut * 
watering the grounds: ſo that the lands are equal] 


* 


. 


4 


8 „* | 
fertile with thoſe about. Truxillo, from which it is 
40 diſtant... Lat. 8, ao, 8. 


BYRON's ISLE, one of the new diſcoveries | 


in the Pacific Ocean, firſt ſeen by commodore 


7 bir on July 2, 1765. It is fituated in lat. 1, 
18, 8. Long. 1735 p< W. It is low and flat, 
abounding with cocoa-nut and other trees. The 


natives are n active, and are moſt excel- 


lent ſwimmers. ey are of a bright copper 
colour, with regular and cheerful features, and are 


l A | 
FAAAGUA, pang to Techo, a populous 


; country in the mid-way between the pro- 
vince of Tape, in Paraguay, and the Atlantic Sea. 
CAANA, a handſome town of Egypt, on the 
eaſtern bank of the river Nile, whence they tranſ- 
port corn and pulſe to Mecca. Several fine monu- 
ments, covered with e characters, 
are found here. It is 320 miles S. of Cairo. Long. 
E. Lat. 24, 30, N. 


32, 23, 
+88 CABAGON, a town of Leon, in Spain, on a 
- mountain with a fort, on the river Piſnerga. 


_ CABALLIO, or CaBEtLL3o, a town of the 
Cavares, in Gallia Narbonnenſes, ſituated on the 
Druentia. One of the Latin colonies, in the No- 
titiz called Civitas Cabellicorum. Now Cavaillon 
in Provence. See CAVAILLON. 

_ CABALLINUS, a very clear fountain of mount 
Helicon, in Bœotia; called Hippocrene by the 
Greeks, becauſe opened by Pegaſus, on ſtriking 
the rock with his hoof, and hence called Pegaſius. 

- CABARDEL, a city of Cabardinia, a province 
lying ſouthwards of the eaſtern part of Gircaſka, 


in Aſiatic Turky. 

CABARETL, a city and the capital of the province 
of Cabardinia, in Georgia, in Aſiatic Turky, on 
the N. of Mount Caucaſus, and ſouthward of the 

art of Circaſſia. s | | | 
-» CABECA (de Vide), a ſmall ſea-port town of 


Alentejo in Portugal, with good walls, and a firong 
N N of Guinea, bet 


caſtle. W. Long. 6, 43. N. Lat. 39, 0. 


large and ſecure harbour, the entrance into v 


B Y 
tall and well-made; their hair is long and black, 
either tied in three knots, or in a large bunch be. 
hind. They bore their ears, and hang heavy ora. 
ments in but are otherwiſe without an 
Wn 2 2 x 7 
. BYZANTIUM, the ancient name of Cong. 
tinople. ous: 57s 
;: BYZIA, or V1za,.a town of Romania, now , 
ſmall place; but was, anciently the ſcat of the 
kings of Thrace, and is {till a biſhop's ſee, 


— 


C A 
CABECEIRAS DE BAS TO, a diſtrict of Gui 
maraens, in the province of Entre Douro é Minho, 
in Portugal ; to which belong 19 pariſhes. 

' CABENDA, or CABIN DE, ſies in E. long, 12, 
8. 2 being a port town of Congo, in Afric, 
ſituated on the fea coaſt, 100 miles S. A of Loango, 
ſubject to Portugal. Many of the blacks of Ca- 
benda, who dwell near the ſhore, ſpeak ſome Eng- 
liſh, and are commonly called Partadors, being 
fort of brokers to the natives up the inland, to 
whom they repair, when any ſhips are in the bay, 
and bring merchants down aboard, or to the factory, 
and there uſually buy and fell for them. The Bay 
of Cabenda lies very convenient for trade, wooding 
and watering. | ” - 

CABERA anciently CarRARIA, an iſland on 
the 8. fide of Majorca, in the Mediterranean, and 
oppoſite to Cape Salinas, from which it isdiſtantabout 
—— 8 miles. It is entirely mountainous and unin- 

ited, and is noted for ſhipwrecks. Here 63 


is towards Majorca. It is defended by a cat! 
Where a ſmall garriſon is kept. This iſland is a 
uſual place for banjſhment. ; 
CABES, or Gans, a town of Africa, in tht 
kingdom of Tunis, ſeated on a river near the gu 
of the ſame name. E. Long. 10, 55. 
„48. ä Yang es +44 iy 
3 CABETERR an inland gold-coaſt count!) 


4 A ate 
20 CABEZZO, 


5 


&..H 


CABEZZO, a province of the kingdom of An- 


la, in Africa; having Oacco on the N. Lubolo 
on the S. the Coanza on the N. E. and the Reinba 
on the S. W. It is populous, and well ſtored with 


cattle, &c. and hath a mine of iron on a mountain, - 


thence called the Iron Mountain, which yields 
great uantities of that metal; and this the Portu- 
gueſe {ou taught the natives to manufacture. This 
province is watered. by a river called, Rio Longo, 
and other ſmall rivulets, lakes, &c. The trees here 
are vaſtly large; and they have one ſort not unlike 
our OS — the bark of which- being flaſhed 
with a knife, yields an odoriferous reſin, of the 
colour and conſiſtency of wax, and very medicinal 
in its nature, only a little too hot for Europeans, 
unleſs qualified by ſome cooling drug. 


CABIRA, a city of Pontus, memorable for the 


defeat of Mithridates by Lucullus. 
CABISTRA, a city ef Cappadocia, mentioned 
by Tully in his Letters, lib, xv. epiſ. 11. and lib, i. 
i. 18. - 
CABO DE ISTRIA, the capital town of. the 
province of Iſtria, in the territory of Venice; and 
the ſee of a biſhop. It is ſeated on a ſmall iſland 
in the gulph of Venice, and is joined to the main- 
land by draw-bridges. -E: Long. 14, 22. N. Lat. 


» 4%. + | 
CABO, or KaBo, a kingdom of Negroland, in 
Africa: ſo called by the Portugueſe, probably from 
a cape formed here the main-Jand, near the 
mouth of the river Geſves. The king's reſidence 
is about 10 leagues E. of the town of Geſves. 

CABRA, a town of Africa, in the kindom of 
Tombut, It is a large place, but withoyt walls, 
and is ſeated on the river Niger, 12 miles from 
Tombut. The houſes are built in the ſhape of, 
bells, the walls are ſtakes or hurdles, plaſtered 
over with clay, and the covering of reeds. They 
make a great deal of 1 Maas themſelves ; but 
woollen-cloths and ſtuffs are brought from Barbary. 
The people are Mahometans ; it is governed by a 
viceroy, and is 900 miles N. of Algiers,, Long. 
©, 50, E. Lat. 14, 10, N. 

CABR AS. At the N. point of the Iſle of St. 
Tome, (on the coaſt of S. Guinea) cloſe by the 
thore, lies the little Iſle de Cabras, or Goat-Ifland, 
ſo called from the vaſt number of goats on it. The 
channel between is very dead, and the iſle very 
high, and full of wild lemon trees. | 

CABUL, or CasobrLisrax, a kingdom or 
province of Indoſtan, in Aſia. It lies N. W. of 
Attock, and is the boundary, of the Mogul on that 
kde; it has Tartary on the N. part of Caſſimere on 
the E. Perſia on the W. and Hajacan on the 8. It 
is reckoned 250 miles every way. The Nilab, 


which falls into the Indus, and reckoned one of its 


| ſources, riſes here; as does Behat, which falls — 
the Nilab. It is a cold barren country for the mo 


F \ 
8 


Lat. 33, 
- *CRB 


C A 
part, and ſubject to great winds; yet ſome of i 
valleys are fruitful, and yield — — IN 


their horſes and camels, which are numerous and. 
fine. It abounds. with little towns and villages; 
and on the roads are ftrong houſes, with — | 
ſoldiers for the ſecurity of travellers between, this 
and Perſia, from the robbers of the Augan moun- 
tains. Moſt of the natives ar2 Pagans, aud frequent, 
their temples with extraordinary devotion every, 
full moon in Februat y. They think it meritorious 
to dig wells and build houſes for accommodating. 
travellers. They have among them abundance. 
Banian phyſicians. Here is plenty of proviſions; 
and they have a good trade with Perſia, Tartary, 
China, and the Indies. They buy 60,000" h 
of, the Uſbeck Tartars every year, the greateſt part, 
of which they ſend over to India; — deal much 
in drugs growing in the mountains, where are iron. 
mines and canes; both which ſupply their manu- 
factories of halberds and lances. 9 
CABUL, the capital of the laſt-mentioned pro- 
vince of the ſame name; it has its appellation 
the fruit mirgþalans, called Cabouly by the Indfans, 
which, with many other drugs and aromatic trees, 


| Ae in the neighbouring mountains. It is well 


ortiſied, and has two good caſtles, beſides palaces 
and many ſpacious caravanſeras; it being the tho- 
roughfare between Perſia and Labor. This place 
and province, which formerly belonged to Perfia,, 
were ceded in 1733 to Kouli Khan, by the Mogul, 
on the former quitting the reſt of his conqueſts in 
India. It lies 110 miles E. of Candahox, in Perſia, 
o, N. Long. 69, 12, E. der" g 
L, (the land, of). I. Kings ix. 20-13. 
CACABELOS, a town of Leon, in Spain, It 
lies in a valley between high mountains ſurround- 
ing it. a <A" err 
CACERES, a town in Spaniſh Eftremadura, on 
the river Sibor, and is well known for its fine wool, 
Lat. 39, 16, N. e 1 
CACERES-DE-CAMARINHA, à - town 
Aſia, in the iſle of Luzon, with a biſhop's ſee, and, 
ſubject to Spain. Long. 124, 30, E. Lat. 14. 


Ic, N. 

: CACH AO, a city of the province of that name, 
in the kingdom of Tonquin in Aſia, ſituated in E. 
Long. 105, o. N. Lat. 21, 30, at about $0 leagues 
diſtance from the ſea. ; It 18-prodigioufly crouded 
with people, inſomuch that the ſtreets are hard! 
paſſable, eſpecially on market-days.. , Theſe;v 
crouds, however, come moſtly from the neigh- 
bouring villages ; upon which account theſe villages 
have been allowed their halls in particular parts of 
the city, where they bring and diſpoſe, of their 


wares, The town. itſelf, though the metropolis of 


the whole Tonquineſe kingdom, hath neither walls, 
or fortthcations. The principal, ſtreets, are, FRE. 
and airy, but the reſt of them narrow and i- paved: 


ang, 


1 


0 A 
0 8 palace Tbyal and arſenal, the town 
ſa elſe worth My ar The honfes are low 
& mean, moſtly built of wood and clay, and not 
ore one Rory high. 8 8 
enificent are to be obſetyved, and are called Li- 


pate ia. The cittumference is ſaid to have been 


betwirt 6 and 7 tiles: ſome arches, porticoes, and 


other orfiiments, are ſtill remaining; from which, 
aid femme of its ts paved with marble, it may be 
concluded to have been as magnificent a ſtructure 
af any of the eaſtern parts can few. The Eng- 
liſh factor y is ſitttated on the north fide of the city, 
| riter Sohgzkoy. It is a handſome 

ul houſe.” 'Adfoining to it, on the ſouth 
file, is the Daniffl Factory, 


tive bern comtnuuicated to the * Sodiet 
es of th 


cerning differences between the ti e ſeas 


and thoſe of Europe, viz. that on the Tonquineſe 
altebbs and flows but once in 24 hours, | 
of Meſti, in 


"CREHAO, or Kacho, à towu 
Negröfand, in Africa, a Portuguefe colony, on the 
riyer St. Dotnihge, or of the fame name, which falls 
into the fex about 20 leapues below it. is en- 
compaſſed on the land- 


en fall 


p 
the plate, out with the Portugueſe, and 
— give nor expect quarter. e is a Portu- 
gttefe Match, am Convent of Capuchins. The 
ipifitudl governitnent is adminiſtered by a grand 
vicar, ſent thither by the b | | 
the Cape de Verd iſſands. Moſt of the Portugeſe 
here ate Mulattoes, and ſo black as to be ſcarce 
diftiiguiffable from the negroes. They carry on 


a trade in wax and flaves. The river is a 
rter of a league broad before the town, and ſo 
ep. that the largeſt veſſels might come up, did not 


its mouth The tide flows 


dangerous bar | 
9 fs of 4o leagues above Cachao. Its N. bank 
is covered: with mangroves, beyond. which ate the 


frleſt reeds. ics all Africa, for thickneſs, height, and 


2 


— 9 5 | 
*GACHTAN, a royal feat in the province of the 


ſame name, . Cochinchina in the Eaſt 


| 1 — In. Alia. It is! 
E. It kes 35 8. E. of; Faiſo, on the bay of 
uin, zuck bi 


Ponqu 6 and 5 leagues from Turon. 
e 7 
fals i0to che Ocean. within 2 


e e exit 


. —— 


which is neither ſo 
re hot fo handiome. Sotne etitious . 


with a ſtrong palftfado'* 
tetraſſed, and defended by foie batteries againft the 
e natives; Who, except thoſe living in 


e biſhop: of St. Jago, one of 


to by the Chineſe for 


a large river. in- Peru, South 


;Lonife' on che N. towards the 


Ad S. E it is boutided by the Kindom of Angoy, 
the Hrer Sböho 21 it extends Bol One 


? coaſt two days journey 


the thins of one fill mere 
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and have ffaves in exchang 
Leonard, à black prieſt, in a few days, as Merolla 
reports, baptized above children 


about 2 miles from the ſouree of the Guadalquivir, 
on the frontiers of the EW of Granada, Fa 


C0 
in the territory of the latter name, belonging to 


and in the viguirie of Apt, 28 miles S. E. of Avig- 
non, and 10 & of Apt. Long. 5, 30, E. 
CADEROOUSSE, a town | 

Carpentras, and county of Venaiffin, belonging to 
the ſtate of 9 and Turrounded by Provence, 


C A 

beyond the capital ci 

which is alſo called Cacorigo, and is oy fete miley 

from fea. It is well built and fituated, and abound; 

with proviſions. The tixer Cacongo runs quit; 

acroſs the kingdom, tid after a'cotrte of 2 5 br F; 
ba, 


leagnes falls into fea in 8. Lat. 5, ©: To S. of 
river 4 miles from the coaſt is the village Malam 
where the ſea making a gulph affords fafe road for 
ſkipping. The countfy is mountainous and wood: 
not fertile nor well tifled. The natives ate 10 
changeable, tuthulent, and quatrelſome, yet cow. 
ards. All the trade is at Malemba, where the Dutch 
and Portugueſe fell ſome Torts of cloth, iron watt, 
&c. whick the Cacongeſe ſell farther up the country, 
In about 168 5, father 


5000 childr 


CACORLA, 4 town of Spain, in Andaluſi, 
ted on the rivulet Vega, between. two mountains, 


35: E. Lat. 3 BN, OE 5 
ADHULSO, à neat, but fmall town of New 


I, 
p Caſtile, in Spain, ſurrounded with fine gardens 
aid groves. | 


CADAN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 


Zats, ſeated on the northern bank ot the river 


in E. long. 1 3 34- N. Lat. 50, 20. 
CADAVAL, a place belonging to Torres Vedras, 


in Portugueſe Eſttemadura. It contains only 350 
inhabitants, with a diſtrict of 8 parithes. * 


CADEA, or THE LEAGUE of THE HOUSE or 
Go, is one of theſe that compoſe the republic of 


the Griſens, and the moſt powerful and extenſive 


It contains. t 


of them all. biſhopric of Coite, 


the great valley of Engadine, and that of Bragaille, 
or 


regel. Of the 11 great, or 21 ſmall commu · 
nities, there are but two that ſpeak the German 
language: that of the reft is called the Rhetic, and 
is a dialect of the Italian. The Proteſtant religion 
is the moſt predominant in this league, which is 
allied to the Seven Swiſs Cantons, ever fince the 
year 77 5 Coire is the capital town. 

ADENAC, a very old town of Upper Quercy, 


Guyenne Proper, in the government of Guyenne 


and Gafcony, in France, Tt ſtands upon a ſteep 
rock, which is amoſt ſurroumded by the river Lot. 


CADENET, a town of France, in Provence, 
Lat. 


in the juriſdiction of 


in France. It! a on the Rhone ;. An is alſo the 
MOTH IE: cape 
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S$H-BARNEAH, the 15th enen 
ym ern in the wilderneſs after their 


ing out of t. 

| CANESH NUR, were the names of two 
defarts, the laſt of which the Iſraelites entered after 
paſſing the Red Sea; and is the ſame which is after- 
wards called Etham. . >, 

CADILLAC, a town of Bourdelois and Guy- 
enne Proper, in the government of the former name 
and of Gaſcony, in France; ſituated on the Ga- 
ronne, and. is the 48 nes rr of the county of 
Benagues. Here is a fine caſtle or ſeat, a collegiate 
church, and a convent. . . 

CADIZ, by the Romans called Gades, by the 
phœnicians Gadir or Gaddir ; ſome of the ancients 
have given it the name of Tarteſſas. The T mags 
fr& built it; and after them it was poſſeſſed by the 
Carthag 
minion of the Romans. It is a famous tradin 
city of Andaluſia, in Spain, lying on the N. W. 
ertremity of the long and irregular neck of land 
of an land which extends itſelf from S. E. to N. 
W. the eaſtern part of which is now called Cadiz, 
and the $. E. part the ifland of Leon. It is joined 
to the mainland, from which only a narrow chan- 
nel or arm df the ſea ſeparates it, by means of the 
bridge Suaco, both ends- of this being defended by 
redoubts, and other works thrown up of earth. 
The iſland, from fort St. Catalina to the ifland of 
St. Pedro, is five miles long, and from the S. point 


near the latter, to the N. point juſt by the above- 


mentioned bridge, almoſt two miles broad, It pro- 
duces little corn, but the beſt - Spaniſh wine; and 
upon it are ſome paſture-grounds, and on the fade 
the harbour great quantities of ſalt are made. 
The neck of land which extends itſelf from the 
fland, terminates in two head-lands, the princi- 
pal and moſt weſterly of which is called St. Sebaſ- 
dan. 
The city of Cadiz is pretty la 
Jet all the large end of the neck of land is not 
built upon, and the delightful weſt- ſide, which is 
called Santo Campo or the Church- court, is al- 
moſt uninhabited, the only building upon it being 
ſpacious hoſpital, and two chapels, on account of 
Its being not ſo commodious for the landing of 
merchandize, as the eaſt- fide, In 
Moſt af the ſtreets of Cadiz are 
crooked, indifferently paved, and very dirty; but 
ſome of them are broad, ſtraight, and well-paved. 
houſes are generally between three and four 
— high ; nearly all of them have a quadrangu- 
area, and ſeveral of theſe are very handſome. 
The I is in want of freſh-water : and in it are 
u 13 convents; among which is a college, 
ad to be the fineſt in all Andaluſia; yet has but 
one pariſh=church, which is the cathedral; though 
Vol. I. No. 29. 
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ſon of its high and ſteep 


Go 

the number of its ordinary inhabitants amounts to 
40,000, and it contains about 5900 houſes. Its 
biſhop is a ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Seville, 
with an annual revenue of - 12,000 ducats: his dio- 
ceſe conſiſts of but 14 pariſhes. Here is the royal 
audience of the ludies, or the Indian board of trade; 


removed hither from Seville. Both before and 
after the arrival of the Spaniſh ſhips from America, 
and their failing from Cadiz thither again, this place 
is very briſk and ſtirring, from the great number 
of ſtrangers who .come Einer for the ſake of trade, 
and ſaid to amount to go,000. It is the center of 
all the American trade, to which port the Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, and Italian merchants ſend their 
goods, which Spaniſh factors, in their reſpectiue 
names, put on board the ſhips for America. Befides 
theſe juſt mentioned, all others, who trade by fea, 
have their agents, correſpondents, and commiſmiou - 
ers, at Cadiz; and the conſuls of the aforeſaid na · 
tions make a conſiderable figure here. 

Here the Spaniards have their principal arfenals 
of maritime ſtores, and here alſo they build moſt of 
their men of war; their docks, &c. being the beſt 
in Spain. | 

The harbour and bay is very fine and ſpacious; 
and for the defence and entrance into it, has not only 
fort Matagorda, but alfo fort Puntal, lying oppoſite 
to it upon a point of the neck of land on which 
Cadiz ſtands. Between them and the points of 
land on which the two forts ſtand, the entrance into 
the harbour is about 500 fathoms broad. At ebb- 
tide a great part of the harbour, which is faid to be 
10 French leagues in circuit, lies dry. The outer 
and furthermoſt bay, which begins between. Rota 
and St. Sebaſtian, and which extends itſelf to Puerto 
de Santa Matia, is divided into two parts by the 


rocks Los Pueros and Diamante. 


Cadiz is ſurrounded with walls and irregular baſ- 


tions, as the ſituation of the ground would admit 


to the S. fide, by rea · 
ore. At preſent it is 
dangerous landing on the N. ſide, as here are ſand- 
5 and rocks under water: but on the 8. W. ſide 
there is a landing · place, at which ftands a ſmall fort 
called St. Catalina. Towards the S. W. poitit is a 
ridge of rocks, which at the time of flood are partly 
covered' with water. The outermoſt of theſe is a 
ſmall ifland, upon which is a watch-tower and 
lighthouſe, together with two chapels; as alſo fort 
St. Sebaſtian ſtands there. | { 
As Cadiz then can be,no where attempted, bu 
at the narroweſt part of the neck of land lying be- 
tween it and the S. E. part of the ifle of Leon. This 
has alſo been fortified: but in 1596, the Engliſh, 
under the earl of Eſſex, landing on the ifland, took 
and-burnt the town, having plundered it of immenſe 


of.. There is no approachi 


treafure, and deſtroyed, the galleons in the harbour; 


7 D after 


I © 


the — of 
Aſſyria, faith, that after the victory obtained by # 


S8 . by Beluneſe; and on the W. by Trentin. 


i CEA 
after which they quitted the place, But in 1702, 
the duke of Ormond attacked it without ſucceſs. 
There were formerly two wonderful {ſprings at Ca- 
diz, the temple of Hercules, and two brazen pillars, 
&c. There was likewiſe a ſmall iſland in the bay, 
- , where were houſes of pleaſure. Cadiz lies 40 miles 
from Gibraltar. Lat. 36, 34. N. Long. 5, 56 W. 
- , CADOLZBURG, a conſiderable market-town 
N 2 a ſtrong citadel, in the principality of Onolz- 

bach. Ft 

CADORE IL CADORINO, a ſmall territory 
and ſubdiviſion of the marquiſate of Trevigiana, in 
the Venetian dominions, in Upper Italy, bounded 
on the N. by Brixen; on the E. by Friuli ; on - 
ts 
capital is of the ſame name, or Piava di Cadore, a 


mall city lying on the E. fide of the river Piave, 


8. of the Orſina, and N. of the Botia, both which 
fall into t. ADS 
CADL0 SANO, an ifland on the coaſt of Dutch 
Flanders, in the Netherlands, at the mouth of the 
river Scheld. 


enen, Gabun, and: 


Capvurx, a town of the Cadurci, a people of Aqui- 
tania; ſituated between the rivers Oldus running 


from: the north, and the Tarnis from the ſouth, ( 


and falling mto the Garumna, now Cahors; capital 
of the territory of the Querci, in Guienne. A part 
of the Cadurci, to the ſouth next the Tarnis, were 
4 called Eleutheri. | 
. .CADUSII, a people of Media Atropatene, ſitu- 
-ated to the weſt in the mountains, and reaching to 
the Caſpian ſea; between whom and the Medes, 


perpetual war and enmity continued down to the 


a time of C 
© CADY” 
Pharoah Necho's expedition again 


him, he took the great city Cadytis, which he de- 


ſcribes to he a mountainous city of Paleſtine, of; 


the bigneſs of Sardis in Lydia, By which deſcrip- 
tion Gl tis could be no other than ſeruſalem. 
CAEGW RLE, a village of North Wales, in 
Flintſhire, 7 miles S. by W. of Cheſter; with four 
fairs, on Shrove Tueſday, May 16, Auguſt 12, 
and October 27. ä 
CAEN, (Le Campagne de,) a ſubdiviſion © 
Lower Normandy, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It extends itſelf as ſar as Fa- 
laiſe, a town in the Marches. | I: + 
Of the ſame name is the only city in it, in Latin 
called Cadamum, anciently Catheim, i. e. the 
_ : dwelling-place of war, or of the Cadete. It is ſi- 
tuated near the confluence of the rivers Orne and 
Qdon, in a valley between two large meadows, 
The united ſtream of the aforeſaid rivers divides it 


vrus. : 
TIS. Herodotus making mention of ( 
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into the Upper and Lower town, between which | 


there is a communication by. means of the bridges. 


=_ 


) -ences, erected by Lewis XIV. in 1706. It has tuo 


$ -greateſt trade of this city, and its election conſl; 


) biſhop. ; 


lies 100 miles weſt of Paris. Lat. 49, 11, N 


.conflux of the Clun on the Temd, where are {ill 


) . modious haven. on the ſea, from which ſmall vel 


and Saturday; and the fairs are on the ſecond Me 


E. 


of St. James and St. Peter; on the latter of which 
ſtands a handſome townhouſe, with four turrets, © 
It is the ſecond city in Normandy, and the ſeat ar 
an. intendency, election, foreſt-diftrict, prevot of 
the marſhalſea, provincial juriſdiction, bailiwic, 
— and falt-granary. Here alſo is an un. 
verſity, founded in 1452, and an academy of {. 


ET. 


large ſuburbs, 12 pariſh-churches, and a collegiate 
one, 14 convents, a ſchool, a general hoſpital, be. 
ſides another for incurables, and two abbies, Ile 


in cloth and fine linen, having a communication 
with the Engliſh channel, which lies 7 miles N. 
of it, and veltals of ſome burthen being able to 
come up as far as St. James's bridge. The inhahi. 
tants are reckoned at 40,000, and it is the ſeed; 


The Upper town is defended by a caſtle, (buil 
by the Engliſh,) on a rock very well fortified; and 
the Lower town is quite ſurrounded with water, 
In the year 1063, a council was held here by Ma 
rice, archbiſhop of Rouen, in the preſence of 
William the Conqueror, who was interred in the 
abbey of St. — which he had founded. |t 


Long. 16, W. 
CANINA, was ſituated on the confines of Lz 

tium.and the country of the Sabines; whence ſome 

* it a city of the Sabines, and others of ancient 
tium. 


CAER-CARODOCK, Salop, a hill near the 


ſome veſtiges of the fortifications erected by the 
famous Britiſh king Caractacus, and gallantly de- 
fended by him againſt Oſtorius and the Roman |e- 
gions, but at laſt he took it; for which the ſenate 
of Rome decreed him a triumph. This place, u 
ſome maps is called Cradock-Hill. 
CAERDIFF, or CaRDIrr, in Britiſh Car- 
Vu. a trading town of Glamorganſhire, in South 
ales. It lies on the river Tavy or Taaff ov! 
which it has a bridge. The neighbouring count! 
is fruitful ; and 4 miles below * town is a com- 


come up to the bridge. It has two ſuburbs, and 
ſpacious ſtrong caſtle on the W. ſide of the tow 
where Robert, the Conqueror's eldeſt ſon, was kept 
priſoner, till he died, his brother William Rufe 
having put out his eyes. Within the circuit of its 
walls are two pariſhes, and but one church. 
is governed by two bailiffs, who return one we. 
ber to parliament ; and the town enjoys {eve 
privileges. Its weekly markets are on Wedneſday 
neſday in March, June 20, Septeinber 8, 8 
vember 30. It lies two miles 8. E. of 


Lat. 51, 31, N. Long, 3, 14, W. - CAL 


oF 1. \ 

CARE, a town of Etruria, the royal refidence 
of Mezentius. Its ancient name was Argyllæ. In 
Strabo's time not the leaſt veſtige of it remained, 
except the baths called Cæretana. From this town 
the Roman Cenſor's tables were called Czritas 
Tabulz. | | : ; 

CAERLON, in Monmouthſhire, 131 miles from 
London, has a wooden bridge over the Uſk, where 
it has a harbour for barges. It was formerly the 
ſtation of a Roman legion, as the name imports; had 
3 churches, an univerſity, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
removed afterwards-to St. David's. Its walls were 
built by the Romans with brick, about 3 miles in 
—. - it had many elegant ſtructures; beſides, 
baths, coins, and other Rowan antiquities, are fre- 
quenly found here. It is ſaid to have extended here- 
tofore to St. Gilians, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
a very ſtrorg place in the reign of Henry II. when 
it defended itſelf a long time againſt the Engliſh; 
and according to Giraldus, it had then many foot- 
ſteps of its ancient grandeur, but it is now become 
à {mall inconſiderable town, with a market on 


May 1, July 20, Sept. 21. 

AERMARTHEN, in Britiſh Kaer-vyrdhin, 
Ptolemy's Maridunum, and Antoninus's Muridu- 
num, an ancient and very handſome town, and the 
capital of the ſhire of the ſame name, in South 
Wales, It lies upon the river Towy, with a bridge 
over it, and navigable by veſſels of 100 tons quite 
up to the town, where is a commodious quay, It is 
governed by a mayor, who returns one member to 
parliament. It is populous, and driyes a very con- 
fiderable trade. Its ſtrong caſtle now in ruins, is 
uſed as a town jail, and a town-hall has lately been 
erected. 

About a mile from the town on the road ſide, 
and almoſt oppoſite to the biſhop of St. David's 
palace, is Merlin's grove. The people in and about 
this town are reckoned the wealthieſt and politeſt 
in all Wales, as its air is the beſt, and ſoil the moſt 
fruitful. The markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, 
and Saturday; and fairs June 23, Auguſt 1, Sep- 
tember 28, and November 3. It lies 170 miles 
W. of London. Lat. 52, 2. Long. 4, 24- 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE, a county in South 
Wales, the moſt fruitful and level in all the prin- 
cipality, producing grain, cattle, ſalmon, wool, pit- 
coal. and fine lead. It contains about 700,000 acres, 
$7 parithes, & towns, and near 17,000 inhabitants, 
and 28 rivers, great and ſmall. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament; one for the ſhire, and the other 
for Caermarthen-town, and lies in the dioceſe of St. 

avid's. It is bounded. on the eaſt by the ſhires of 
Brecknock and Glamorgan, by the Severn ſea or St. 
George's channel 6n the ſouth, by Pembrokeſhire 
on the weſt, and Cardiganſhire on the north, from 


which it is ſeparated by the river Teivy. Its. prin- 


May 1 þ and fairs on Wedneſday before Eaſter, 


Ch 
cipal rivers are the Towy, Cothy; and Tave. The 


Towy abounding with falmon, comes into the 
N. E. fide of this county from that of Cardigan, 
where it riſes; and after a S. and S. W. courſe, falle 
into the Engliſh channel eight miles below Caer- 
marthen. The Cothy riſes on the N. ſide of the 
county, and runs S. moſtly, till its junction with 
the Tow five miles above Caermarthen. The 
Tave or Teivy has its fource in Cardiganſhire; 
but ſoon becomes the boundary betwixt that county 
and this, the N. W. fide of which it waters, till 
Joined by. the Reach, after which it divides this 
county from Pembrokeſhire. 

CAERNARVON, in N. Wales, a county town, 
about 7 miles S. W. from Bangor, and 251 N. 
W. of London. It had a ſtrong caſtle, which is 
now in ruins, and has one church. It is a hand- 
ſome town, of which the conſtable of the caſtle is 


always mayor of the town by his patent; beſides 


whom there is always an alderman, 2 bailiffs, a town 
clerk, &c. It was built by Edward IJ. to ſecure 
a paſſage into the iſle of Angleſey, and Edward II. 
the 1ſt Engliſh prince of Wales, was born here; 
which was an artifice of his father's to oblige the 
Welch, who were willing to live in ſubjection to a 
prince that was a native. The chancery and exche- 
quer for N. Wales was eſtabliſhed formerly in this 


town, which, though but ſmall, is neatly built, and 


very populous. It is a place of conſiderable ſtrength 
by nature as well as art; for it is ſurrounded. on all 


ſides (except the Eaſt) by two rivers and the ſea. 


It enjoys ſeveral immunities, and ſends one mem- 

ber to parliament. Fairs on Feb. 25, May 16, 

Aug: 4, and Dec. 5. Market on Saturday. Lat. 
3, 10, Long. 4, 21. 

CAERNARVON-BAY, lies between two points 
at the S. entrance of the channel, running between 
the main-land and Angleſey. Here is a tolerable 
harbour; and though it has a bar where there js but 
from 7 to 8 feet at low-water, yet the tide riſes ſo 
high, that at half flood any ſhips may go in or out, 
In the bay off the bar, is very good anchoring in 
5 to 15, fathoms water. | 

CAERNARVONSHIRE, in Britiſh Sir (tyr} 
Caernarvon, one of the counties of N. Wales, * 
merly called Snowden-foreſt, in Latin, Snoudonia, 
It is bounded on the S. by Merionethſhire and the 
Iriſh ſea, on the E. by Denbighſhire, from which 
the river Conway parts it; the Iriſh ſea waſhes ir 
on the W. and N. and it Les oppoſite to Angleſey 
on the N. W. Its length from Conway river in the 
E. to Lheny river in the W. is computed at 20 
miles, and breadth from Penwenke-point to Ormes- 
head-point in the N. at about 40; though theſe di- 
menſions are variouſly given: It is computed to 
have an area 370,000 acres, 68 pariſhes, one city, 
one borough, and ſix market-towns, with above. 
16,000 inhabitants. The air is ſharp; and the 

country; 


" 
. 
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country is ſo encumbered, eſpecially, in the middle, 


with dreadful rocks and vaſt mountains, the tops of 
which in many of them are covered with ſnow 7 or 8 
months in the year : ſo that this was the laſt county 
which was brought under the Engliſh dominion. 


Notwithſtanding its mountainous ſituation, the 


ſoil in feveral parts is tolerably fertile, eſpecially in 
barley; and great herds of cattle, with flocks of 
ſheep and goats, are bred on the mountains. hat 
part of it towards Ireland, is ſo fruitful and popu- 
* Jous as to yield to few ſhires in North Wales. Its 
. rivers and fea-coaſt abound with fiſh. In the moun- 
tainous tracks are computed no leſs than 50 or 60 
Jakes, from moſt of which iſſue rivers. The moſt 
remarkable mountain next to Snowden, and one 
of the moſt noted in all Wales, is Pen-maen-mawr 
(Bun-masn-mohre) in the N. angle of this ſhire, 
where it hangs perpendicularly over the fea at a vaſt 
height; and in the narrow paſſage on the other ſide 
are dreadful rocks. On the ſide next the ſea a wall 
has been built breaſt-high, and a road cut out of 
the rock 7 feet wide. From this mountain the 
_ © country opens into a plain, extending as far as the 
river way, the ea limit of the ſhire, which 
iſſues from a lake of the fame name, on the S E. 
fide: and though its whole courſe is but 12 miles, 
it receives ſo many brooks and ſtreams from the 
© Hills of Snowden, as to carry ſhips of ſome bur- 
then. It produces not only fiſh, but large pearls 
' Fount in a muſcle. The thire lies in the dio- 


ceſe of Bangor, and ſends one member to parlia- 


ment, beſides another for the ſhire-town above- 
mentioned. | 
CAERPHYLLY-CASTLE, in Glamorgan- 
ſhire, South-Wales, one of the nobleſt ruins in the 
whole ifland, built in 1221: it was larger than any 
caſtle in England, Windſor alone excepted. One 
half of a round tower has fallen quite down ; but the 


other over-hangs its baſis more than 9 feet, ſo as to 


be as great a curioſity as the leaning tower of Piſa 
in Italy. Here five fairs are held, on. March 25, 


Thurſday after Trinity, July 19, Auguſt 14. and 
Thurſday before Chriſtmas. It lies 122 miles from 
London. | | Sd 


CAERVORRAN, Northumberland, on the N. 
fide of the Picts wall, is ſuppoſed to be the Glano- 
venta, where the Romans placed a garriſon for the 
defence of the marſhes. Near this place the wall was 
built higher and firmer than elſewhere. On the 
deſcent of a hill, on the other {ide the wall, over 
againſt this town, is to be ſeen a draught of a ſquare 


Roman fort. | 


CAERWENT, 4 miles from Chepſtow, now a 


village, but ſuppoſed to have been the Venta Silu- 
rum of Antoninus, from Roman coins, &c. often 

found here. In July, 1777, a beautiful moſaic pave- 
ment was found here, 21 feet 6 inches long and 18 
feet 4 inches broad, and ſaid to be ſuperior to any on 
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this fide of the Alps. The proprietor has erecel; 
fone building over it. 

CAERWYS, the only market-town of Flint. 
ſhire, in North Wales, betwixt St, Aſaph and Flint 
about 4 miles W. of the latter. At this place ua 
held the laſt ſeſſion of the poets, muſicians, aug 
bards, by royal authority, in the gth of queen Eli. 
zabeth ; a commiſſion being directed to Willian 
Moſtyn, &c. importing, that his anceſtors had the 
right of beſtowing the ſilver harp on the perſon 
judged the moſt worthy by the commiſſioners, Its 
weekly matket is on Tueſday. It lies 155 mile 
from London. 

CASAREA, the name of ſeveral ancient cities 
particularly one on the coaſt of Phenice. It was 
very conveniently ſituated for trade; but had : 
very dangerous harbour, ſo that no ſhips could be 
ſafe in it when the wind was at 8. W. Herod the 
Great, king of Judea, remedied this inconyeniency 
at an immenſe expence and labour, making it one 
of the moſt convenient havens on that coaſt. He 
alſo beautified it with many buildings, and be- 
ſtowed 12 years in the finiſhing and adorning it. 

; CASARODUNUM, a town of the Turones 
in Celtic Gaul ; now Tours, the capital of Tou- 


_raine, See Tours. 


CASAROMAGUS, a town of the Trinobantes 
in Britain ; by ſome ſuppoſed to be Chelmsford, 
by others Brentford, and by others Burſtet. 

CASENA, a town of Gallia Ciſpadana, ſitu- 
ated on the rivers Iſapis and Rubicon; now Cz- 


ſena, which ſee. 


CASIA SYLVA, a wood in Germany, part af 
the great —_ Hercynia, ſituated partly in the 
duchy of Cleves, and partly in Weſtphalia between 


Weſel and Kesfield. 


CATOBRIX, a town of Luſitania, near the 
mouth of the Tagus, now exinct. It had its name 
from its fiſhery, and there are ſtill 6h ponds on 
the ſhore done with plaſter. | 

CAFFA, a city and port-town of European 
Turky. It ſtands on the S. E. part of Crim Ta- 
tary, and is ſurrounded with very ſtrong walls 
On the S. ſide is a caſtle, the reſidence of a baſha: 
alſo another defended with great guns. The place 
is inhabited by Mahometans, Turks, Tartars, and 


. ſome Chriſtians, of which the Armenians are the 


moft numerous. The houſes are but ſmall, 


* built all of earth: ſo that there is not a ſtone-ſtruc- 


ture in the city, except 8 churches built by the 
Genoeſe, to whom it was formerly ſubject, but 
taken from them by Mahomed II. in 1574- The 
Ruſſians took it in 1771, but gave it up again. 

has the beſt trade in the country, which conſiſts 
in fiſh and caviar from the Palus Mzotis, and 
from thence tranſported into Europe, and even the 
Indies. They alſo export corn, butter, recko 

the beſl in all Turky, and falt; with which = 


ſurni 
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:h Conſtantinople and other places. The foil 
3 Caffa is dry, nor is the water good: but the 
air is very pure; and in this town is plenty of all 
ſorts of proviſions brought from the neigh wing 
villages. The road of is ſhelte from A 
the winds but the N. and S. E. and ſhips lie very 
ſafe near the ſhore in 10 or 12 fathoms water, The 
ſtrait of Caffa, anciently Boſphorus Cimmerius 
and Fretum Mzoticum, is that channel which joins 
the Palus Mzotis to the Euxine ſeg. It is not above 
15 miles long, and is very narrow, eſpecially to- 


wards the Black ſea. _ Lat. 47, 20, N. Long. 37, 


E. 

"CAFRERIA, or country of the Cafres, a very 
large track in the ſouthernmoſt parts of Africa. It 
lies in the form of a. creſcent, about the inland 
country of Monomotapa, It begins at Cape Negro, 
extending itſelf from thence ſouth-eaſterly to the 
river Del Spiritu SanCto, which ſeparates it on the 
N. E. from Monomotapa. Higher up, towards 
the E. it is divided by a long rides of mountains, 
called by the natives 'The Back-bone of the World, 
which divides it alſo from Zanguebar. On the N. 
it extends itſelf almoſt to the equator, where it con- 
fines on the kingdom of Makoko, and on the N. W. 
it has Lower Guinea, with the kingdom of Ben- 
uela. The inhabitants are a barbarous ſort of infi- 

ls, for which reaſon the Arabs call them and all 
thoſe nations Cafres who. are not Mahometans. 
They are principally Hottentots ; but the ſea- coaſt 


is ſubje& to the Dutch, who have built a town and 


caſtle near the moſt ſouthernly head-land, called 
the Cape of Good Hope, It lies between lat. 35 
8. and the tropic of Capricorn, having the Indian 
and Atlantic oceans on the E. S. and W. Cafreria 
is ſubdivided into, 1. The kingdom of Mataman. 
2, The 8 of the Hottentots Proper. 3. 
Tbe eaſtern coa up to the river Del Spiritu Santo, 
containing Terra de Natal, and Terra des Fumos. 
4 The inland countries between Mataman and 
Monomotapan. "7 | 
 CAGEAN, or CAGAYAN, a province of the 
iſland of Lutzen, or Manila; in the Eaſt Indies. 
It is the largeſt in the iſland, The principal city is 
called New Segovia, and 1.5, leagues eaſtwards from 
tas city lies Cape Bajador. 
and coaſting along 20 leagues. from N. to S. the 
province of Cagean ends, and. that af Illocos be- 
Zins. The peaceable Cageans, who pay tribute, are 
about good; but there are a great many not ſub- 
dued. The whole province is fruitful; the men 
apply themſelves to agricultuxe, and are of a martial 
dilpoſition; and the women a Ito ſeveral works 
n cotton. The mountains afford food for a vaſt 
22 of bees; in conſequence, of which wax is 
0 plenty, that all the poor burn, it inflead of oil. 

the mountains there is abundance of hraſil, 


ebony, and other valuable-1 5 
Vo Le a a woods. In the woods 


wn, that cape, . 
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are ſtore of. wild beaſts, as boars ; but not ſo good 
as thoſe of Europe. There are alſo abundance of 
deer, which they kill for their ſkins and horas to 
ſell to the Chineſe. 180 
CAGLlI, a ſmall, but ancient city, belonging to 
the duchy of Urbino, in the Eccleſiaſtical State 
and Middle Diviſion of Italy. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop under the metropolitan of Urbino, and lies 
in a plain at the foot of the Appenines, a little 
above the junction of the ſmall river Baoſo with 
the Cautiano. On the former is an ancient Roman 
bridge. This place ſtands on the Via Flaminia, S. 
of Urbino. Lat. 43, 15, N. Long. 14, 10, E. 
_ CAGLIARI (Cape), the ſouthern diviſion of the 
iſland of Sardinia, in Upper Italy. To which. 
belongs 8 | 
CAGLIARI, Carari, anciently CARAL T8, 
the capital of all Sardinia, the ſeat of the viceroy, 
an archbiſhopric, and univerſity. It lies on a laige 
bay of the ſame name, has a ſecure harbour, capa- 
ble of receiving a vaſt many ſhips of burthen, and 
beſides other works, has a. caſtle, The place is: 


divided into the High and Low town. In the _ 
he 


is the ſtately cathedral; covered with marble. 

Upper town is ſurrounded with a wall, and is well- 
built; but the Lower ſtanding on the ſea - ſhore is 
generally dirty, and but poorly inhabited. Here 
are four pariſhes, including the cathedral, 22 mo- 
naſteries, and 3 ſuburbs. Near two parts of the 
bay axe incloſed by a. ſand-bank; beſides which, 
there is a mole to the S. ſurrounded by a wall 
towards the ſea, on which is a battery of 12 cans- 


non. Here is a caſtle commanded by a particular 


governor. 

In 1708 the Engliſh took this place, with the 
whole iſland, and gave it to the then nominal king 
of Spain, Charles. III. afterwards the emperor 
Charles VI. but it was retaken by the Spaniards in 
1717, and two years afterwards it was ceded by a 
treaty to the duke of Savoy, together with part of 
the Milaneſe, in lieu of Sicily given to Don Carlos, 
whence he has the title of king of. Sardinia. Lat.. 
39, 7, N. Long. 9, 14, E. | 

CAGNY. See BouFLERS.. 

CAHORS, in Latin Cadurcum anciently De- 
vona or Dibona, the capital of Quercy, a diſtrict 
of Gnyenne Proper, in the government of the for- 
mer name, and Gaſcony, in France. It lies in 
Upper Quercy, on the river Lot, which ſurrounds 
it almoſt on every fide, and. is partly on a rock. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, the ſeat of an election, 
provincial. juriſdiction dependent on the parliament 
of Toulouſe: but it is indiſfferently built. Its bi- 
ſhop. ſtiles himſelf count of Cahors, is a ſuffragan 
to the metropolitan of Albi, has à dioceſe of 
pariſhes and chapels of eaſe, with a yearly revenue 
of 45,000 livres, and he pays, the court of Rome a 
tax of 1000 florins. This was the birth place of 


7 E Pope 


© A 
ebe John XXII. who founded a univerſity here 
fi r3 


32; but in 1751 the king diſſolved it quite; 
and of the three colleges, one was converted to a 


town houſe, and the other two goes to the Jeſuits. 
Lak. 44; 25, N. Long. 1, 32, KE | 
-CAJANA, a hf or independeney of Eaſt Both- 
nia in Finland, in Sweden. To which belongs, 

' CAFANA, or CAajJjaNnNEBORO, a' town, near 
which is the caſtle called Cajaneborg; but demo- 


Tiſhed by capitulation in 1716. t is ſurrounded 


by the roaring water of Pyha, in which is a dread- 
fal eataract hard by. It is ranked as the 102d town 


in the general diet, and lies on the N. E. part of 
the lake Cajana. Lat, 64, 13, N. Long 27, 


„ EK... Mee 
1220, anciently Calatia, a ſmall city in 


the territory of di Lavoro, a provi 
in Lower Italy. It is the ſee of a biſhop, undet 
the metropolitan of Capua, has five churches 


two cotivents, and two hoſpitals. It ftands on 


a mountain near the river Voltorno, and has a 
ſtreng calle; but daily declines, and is 16 miles 
we of Naples. Lat, 41, 15, N. Long. 27, 
9 ; | | 


N ” CAIFUM, a city of Honan. a province of China 


on the Crocens. It lies 350 miles N. W. of Nan- 
Kin, in lat. 35 17, N. long. 113, 39, E. The 
overfiowing of the river Huang, about a league and 
a half off, by cutting its dam, we are told over- 


threw the houſes in this town, anno 1642, and 


Atom ned, ſays the Dutch account, 300,000 inha- 
py CAILLE, A 
in the Eaſt Indies, in 1 degree and a half of S. lat. 
It is a noble bay, ſays 
length; and 2 in breadth. In this country conti- 
nus that father, men and women are clad in 


Hothing but paper; and that not being laſting, the 


women are always working at it very curionſty. It 
which they heat with a ſtone curiouſly wrought, 
and make as they pleaſe, coarfe, indifferent, or v 

fine. They dye it of all colours, and 20 l 
it Jooks like fine ta 


beds of itt - - ; 0s 1 
CAIMAN, a claſter of iflands fo called, in the 
Atlantic ocean, in N. Americu, and lying near Ja- 


maica, where is a conſiderable fiſhery of turtle, lie 
in lat. 21, 10, N. and between long. 81, 86, W. 


See CAVYMANS. 


CAINSHAM. or KAN SHA M, a market-fown of | 


Somerſet ſhire, famous once for its abbey, as well as 
or its having been the ſeat of the Canji. It Hes ona 


ſmall river that runs into the Avon, andextends itſelf 1 


to the junction of both. It is built on a rock: in the 
tiver are produced multitudes of little eels: abont 


Fi 


2 ſpring, which the peo ple ate when two incle 
in 


of Naples, 


om in Macaſſar, or Celebes, 
Navarette, above 3 leagues in 3 


it is made of the rind of a ſmall tree we ſaw there, © narrowneſs of the 


\ ontiide, that 


; A deal of it is carried to 
Manila and Macao, where I have ſeen curious tent 
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long : and, after boiling, make ap into ſmall cala 
called elyer-cakes, for ſale, which are diſpoſed of 1 
Bath and Briſtol. Theſe, when fried, and enen 
with butter, prove very delicious fare. It lie, , 
miles from Briſtol and 6 from Bath. 

CAIRO, or Gzany Cairo, the capital « 
Egypt, fituated in a plain at the foot of a mou. 
tam, in E. long. 31, 31, N. lat. 30, o. It wx 
founded by Jawhar, a Ki bian general, in the 
year of the Hegira 358. He had laid the found. 
tions of it under AK. of Mars; and for 
that reaſon gave his new city the name of Al K. 
hirah, or the victorious, an epithet applied by the 
Arab aftronomers to that plant. In 302 it became 
the reſidence of the khalifs of Egypt, and of conf. 
_ the capital of that country, and has eye: 

nce continued to be fo. It is divided into the New 
and Old cities. Old Cairo is on the eaſtern (ide of 
the river Nile, and is now almoſt uninhabited. The 
New, which is properly Cairo, is ſeated on a (andy 
plain, about two miſes and a half from the old city, 
{t ſtands on the weſtern fide of the Nile, from which 
it is not three quarters of a mile diſtant. It is er- 
tended along the mountain on which the caſtle | 
built, for the ſake of which it was removed hither, 
in order, as ſome pretend; to be under its protec- 
tion. However, the change is much for the worle 
as well with regard to ait as water, and the ple. 
ſantneſs of the proſpect. Bulack may be called the 
port of Cairo; 25 it ſtands on the bank of the Nie, 
about a mile and à half from it, and all the com 
and other commodities are landed there before — 


ate us ap to the city. Some travellers have 


Cairo of a moſt enormous magnitude, by taking iu 
the old city Bulack, and the new; the real circum 


? ference of it, however, is not above 10 miles, but 


it is extremely populous. _ | 
The firſt thing that ftrikes a traveller is the 
Frovts, and the appearance of the 
houſes. Theſe are ſo daubed with mud on the 
u would think they were built 
with nothing elſe. Beũdes, as the ſtreets are ul. 
unpaved, and always full of people, the walking 
in them is very inconvenient, eſpecially to firang: 
ers. To remedy this, there are a great number 
afſes, which always Rand ready to be hired for? 
trifle, that is a penny a mile. The owners ri"? 
them along, and-give notice to the croud to — 
way. And here it may be qhiſer ved, that the 2 
tians in this, as well as other parts of the joe 
dominions, are not permitted to ride upon * 7 
The number of the inhabitants can only be gu 1 


at; but we may conclude. it to be very great, 


cauſe, in ſome' years the plagye bas E 
265,000, without their being much miſſed. hich 
houſes are from one to two or three ſtories 50 
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Where they take the air, and 
TU 1K el 15 better ſort of theſe have 
a court on the inſide — _ 8 common 

houſes have itt le room, and even among 
je le it is aſnal for 20 or 30 to lie in the fame 
fall Some houſes. will hold 300 perfons of both 
ſexes, among whom are 20 or 30 ſlaves, and thoſe 
of ordinary rank have generally 3 or 4. | 
There is a canal, called Halis, which runs along 
the city from one end to the other, with houtes on 
each fide, which make a ſtraight ſtreet. Be. 
ſides this, there are ſeveral lakes, which are called 
birks in the language of the country. The princi- 
pal of theſe; which is near the caſtle, is 500 paces 
in diameter. Ihe moſt elegant houſes in the city 
ate built on its banks ; but what is extraordinary, 
g months in the year it contains water, and the 
other four it appears with a charming verdure. 
When there is water ſufficient, it is always full of 
gilded boats, barges, and barks, in which people of 
condition take their pleaſure towards night, at 
which time thexe are curious ſire- works, and variety 
of muſic. I 1 | FN 
Ney Cairo is ſurrounded with walls built with | 
fone, on which are handſome battlements, and at 
the diſtance of every hundred paces there are very 
fine towers, which — room for a great number 
of people, The walls were never very high, and 
are in many places gone to tuin. The batha lives 
in the, caſtle, which was built by Saladine 500 years 
ago. It ſtands in the middie of the famous moun- 
tau Moketan, hich terminates in this place, after 
it had accompanied the Nile from Ethiopia hither. 
This caſtle. is the only place of defenee in Egypt; 
and yet the T'urks take no notice of its falling, mn ſo- 
much that in-proceſs of time it will become a heap 
of tubbiſn. The principal part im it is a Magniſi- 
cent hall, enviganed with 12 columns of granire, of 
a prodigious height and thickneſs, which ſuſtain an 
open dome, under which Saladine diſtributed juſtice 
to his ſubjects. Round.this dome there is an intcrip- 
tion in relievo, which! determines the date and by 
whom it was built. From this place the whott 
city of Cairo may be ſeen, and above 30 miles along 
che Nile, with the fruitful plains that lie near at; ab 


- 
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well as the moſ pyramids, villages, and gar» } g 
& Wt * — iar from the beſt market- place is an hoſpital, and a 


dens, with which cheſe fields are covered. Pheſe | 
granige pillars werte the work of antiquity, for they 
were got out of the ruins of Alexandria. | There 
ve likewiſe in the moſques and in the principal 
houſes no leſs 149,000 mare, beſides great ma- 


guides, where alf Kd are-to be had at very low F 


rates, A jauizat y happened te find g in — 
a large r iu mne caftie; but could not fi 
ay machine of ſteength ſutbcient to move them 
992 
wilt-ſtones. . It is believed that there have bern 30 
r 49,000 of theſe pillars brought from Alexany 

: 4 


'outwa 


CA 
where there are yet many more to be had. The 


gates of Cairo are 3, which ace very fine and mag- 


nificent, 

There are about 300 public moſques in this city, 
ſome of which have 6 minarets. The moſque of 
Aſhar hath ſeveral butldings adjoining, which were 
once a famous uni vverſity, and 14,000 ſcholars and 
ſtudents were maintained on the foundation; but 


has now not above 1409, and thoſe are only taught 


to read and write. All the moſques are built upon 
the ſame plan, and differ only in magnitude. The 
entrance is _— the principal gate into a large 
ſquare, open on the top, but well paved. Round 
this are covered galleries, ſupported by pillars ; un- 
der which they ſay'their prayers, in the ſhade. 
On one fade of the 98 there are particular places 
wich baſons of water, for the conveniency of pet- 


forming the ablutions injoined by the Korau. The 


moſt remarkable part of the moſque, beſides the mi- 
naret, is the dome This is often bold, well pro- 
portioned, and of an aſtoniſhing magnitude. The 
inſide ſtones are cafved like lace, flowers, and me- 
lons. They ate buile fo firm, and with ſuch art, 
that they will laſt 600 or 100 years. About the 
circumference there are large "Arabic in- 
ſeriptions, in relievo, which may be read by thoſe 
who ſtand below, though they are ſometimes of a 


wonderful height. ' 


The khanes or caravanſeras are numerous and 
large, with a court in the middle, like their houſes. 
Some are ſeveral ſtories high, and are always full 
of people and merchandiſe. The Nubians, the 
Abyſſinians, and other African natioits, which come 
to Cairo, have one to themſelves, where they always 
meet with lodging. "Here they are ſecure from 
inſults; amd their effects are all ſafe. Beſides theſe, 


chere in a azur, or market, where alÞ-{prts of goods 8 


are ſoll. Fhis i in a long broad ſtreet; and yet 
the cru is ſo great, you cum hardly paſs along. 


At ther end of this ſtreet is- another ſhort one, but 
pretty hroad, with ſhops full of the beſt ſort of 
Wan valuable merehandiſe. At the end 


of this ſtreet there is a great khane, Where all 
ſorts of white flaves are to he ſold. Farther than 


tis is another khane, whefe a great number of 


blacks; of both ſexes, ate expoſed to ſale. ' Not 


moſque for mad people. They alfo receive and 
maintain ſick people into this hoſpital, but they ate 


poorly"looked after. 


Old Cairo has fearce any thing remarkable but 
the granaries. of Joſeph ; which are nothing but a 
high wall, lately built, which includes a ſquare f) 
vi ground, where they depofite wheat, barley, 
scher grain; which is a tribute to the batha, pal 
by the vwntreof land. This bas no other coverin 
bit*heheavens, and therefore the birds are alway 
fare tohave their ſhare, There is likewiſe a Ion 
7 


Fn) 


with water, it is no unpleaſant figh 
towns appearing like little iſlands, and the people 


_ perſon; 


C A 
rably handſome church, which is made uſe of by 
the Copts, who are Chriſtians and the otiginal inha- 


- bitants of Egypt. Joſeph's-well is in the caſtle, 
and was made by king Mobammed about 700 years 


ago. It is called Joſeph's-well, becauſe they attri- 
bute every thing extraordinary to that remarkable 


depth. The water is drawn up to the top by means 
of oxen, placed on platforms, at proper diſtances, 
which turn about the machines that raiſe it. 
The deſcent is ſo floping, that, though there 
are no ſteps, the oxen can deſcend and aſcend 
with eaſe, * 


The river Nile, to which not only Cairo, but all 
Egypt is ſo much indebted, is now known to have 


its riſe in Abyſſinia. The increaſe of the Nile ge- 
nerally begins in May, and in June they commonly 


proclaim about the city how much it is riſen. Over 
inſt Old Cairo the baſha has a houſe, wherein 
water enters to a column, which has lines at 
the diſtance of every inch, and marks at every 2 


feet as far as 30. When the water riſes to 22 feet, 
it is thought to be of ſufficient height; when it 
riſes much higher, it does a great deal of miſchief. 
There is much pomp and ceremony: uſed in _ 


the water into the canal, or hali, above- mentioned. 


The baſha gion the firſt ſtroke towards the remo- 
val of the dike or dam. the water has filled 


the canal and lakes in the. city, and the numerous 


ciſterns that are in the moſques and private houſes, 
it is let into a vaſt plain, to the N. . 
which is 50 miles. When the country is covered 
t to view the 


paſkng and repaſſing in boats. $a 


t is cut in a rock, and-is-280 feet in 


— 


The inhabitants of Cairo, are 2 mirtute of 
Moors, Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Cophts, or 
Coptis. The only difference between the habit of 


the Moors and Coptis is their turbans; thoſe of 
ſtriped with blue. 
wear a] 
down before. The Jews wear a frock of the fame 
faſhion, made of cloth; and their caps are like a 
high crowned hat, without brims, covered with the 


common 


| people — 


p * 
8 


me cloth, but not ſo taper. - The Jewiſh women's 


are not very unlike the men's, but more light and 


long. The Greeks are habited like the Turkke, only * 


their turbans differ. | | 
* Proviſions of all Rinds are exceeding 


ien 


hx times as cheap as. witch us. They 


almoſt all ſorts of fleſh and fiſhy and in partic 


* 
3 


| 5 tame buffaloes, which are very uſeful. I 
bring 


goats into the ſtreets in great numbers todel 


their milk. Their 


* 


rdens are well ſtocked with 
fruit - trees of various kinds, as well as reots; herbs, 


plenty; for 
50. may be bought for a parrah, or penny, and 
 Þread is have 


and have ears 2 feet in len 
no great eſteem. It lies about 100 miles S. of the 


now only of a 


wild Ara 


Caſtle Sinclair, and Ge 


| e A 
meat is mutton. The goats are very beautify, | 


but their fleſh is in 


mouth of the Nile, and is ſaid to contain 1,000,000 
ſouls, 30 or 40 people frequently dwelling in 


houſe. Lat. 30, 2, N. 08-30 31 K. | 
Tun 


/CAIROAN, a'town of is in Africa, once 
the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, but 
rovince, on the river Magrida, 
The province of the ſame name with it, particy- 
larly in its neighbourhood, is à barren deſart, pro- 
ducing neither grain nor fruit; fo that they are 


- fupplied with proviſions from the neighbouring 


cities. on the coaſt, either by land or fea : and it is 
in no leſs want of water, excepting what rain they 
{ave in ciſterns. This place was once a famom 
univerſity; but hath been fo plundered by the 
8; as now to be inhabited moſtly by poor 
people, who are principally employed in 4 


of 
 lamb-ſkins. It hath a good large ſuburb; ns s 


now more famous as the ſeat of Mahomet's vicar, 
and on that account eſteemed fo holy that the great 
men take off their ſtockings when they enter it, 
It 1 of Tunis city. Lat. 36, 5, N. 
| ET *£.2 i LEE | 
CABTER, a place in Eincolnfhire, where fairs 
are kept, on June 1, and October 23. 

CAITHNESS, otherwiſe the SIR E of Wick, 
is the moſt northern county of all Seot land; bound- 
ed on the eaſt hy the ocean, by Strathnaver and 
Sutherland on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt; from theſe 
it is divided by the mountain Orde, and à conti- 
nued ridge of hills as far as Knock fin, then by the 
whole courſe of the river Hallo wdale. On the north 
it is waſhed by the Pentland or Putland frith, which 


flows between this county and the 1 I. 
t 20 


extends 35 miles from north to ſouth, and a 
from eaſt to weſt. The couſt is rocky, and remark- 
able for a number of bays and ptomontories. Dun- 


the Moors being white, and of the Coptis white not-head is à peninſula about a mile broad, and) 


in compaſs; affording ſeveral lakes, good paſture, 
excellent mill-ſtones, and a lead-mine. Scribiſter- 
bay, on the N. W. is à good harbour, where ſhips 
may ride ſecurely. Rice- bay, on the eaſt fide, ex- 
tends 3 miles in breadth; bui is of dangerous acceſs 
2 account — ſome ſunk rocks at the ies wo At 
the bottom of this bay appear the ruins of 2 
caſtles, the ſeat — the earl of ' Chithneſs, 6 
joined to each other 
2 draw-bridge. Duncan's-bay, otherwiſe called 
ſby-head,-is the north-eaſt point of Caithne!s 
and the extremeſt promontory in Britain. At this 
the breadth of the frith dges not exceed 12 
miles, and in the nei ood is the ordinary 
ferry to the Orkneys. The ſex in this place 5 
—ů—— in continual agitation em 
| counter-tides, currents, ——— — 
only * fa = 


r 2 


ma, in the Pentland frith, at the diſtance of 2 miles 

| the main land. 
8 of Caithneſs, though chiefly moun- 
tainous, flattens 232 the ſea-coaſt, where the 
ound is arable, and produces good harveſts of oats 
and barley, ſufficient for the natives, and yielding 
a ſuperplus for exportation ; but the ſoil being ge- 


nerally a moiſt clay, and the climate cold, the har- 


et is late, and the corn counted inferior in qua- 
lty to that which is raiſed in the neighbouring 
counties. Indeed, the country is better adapted 


for paſture, and as ſuch is turned to the beſt ad van 


tate. Caithneſs is well watered with ſmall rivers, 
brooks, lakes, and fountains, and affords a few 
woods of birch, but is in general bare of trees; 
and eyen thoſe the inhabitants plant, are ſtunted in 
their growth. Lead is found at Dennet, copper at 
Old-Urk, and iron ore at ſeveral places ; but theſe 
advantages are not improved, I he air of Caith- 
neſs is temperate, though in the latitude of 58, where 
the longeſt day in ſummer is computed at 18 hours; 


and when the ſun ſets, he makes ſo ſmall an arch 


of a circle below the horizon, that the people enjoy 
a twilight until he riſes again. The fuel uſed by 
the inhabitants of Caithneſs conſiſts of peat and 
turf, which the ground yields in great plenty. The 
foreſt of Moravins and Berridale afford abundance 
of red deer and roe-bucks: the country is well 
ſtored with hares, rabbits, growſe, heathcocks, 
plover, and all ſorts of game, ' comprehending a 
bird called ſnow-fleet, about the ſize of a ſparrow, 
exceedingly fat and delicious, that comes hither in 
large flights about the middle of February, and 
takes its departure in April. The hills are covered 


with ſheep and black cattle; fo numerous, that a 


fat cow has been ſold at market for 45. ſterling. 
The rocks along the coaſts are frequented by eagles, 
hawks, and all manner of ſea-fowl, whoſe eggs 
and young are taken in vaſt quantities by the natives. 
The rivers and lakes abound witl: trout, ſalmon, 

Divers obeliſks and ancient monuments appear 


in this diſtri; and ſeveral Romiſh chapels are ſtill | 


ſtanding. Caithneſs is well peopled with a race of 
hardy inhabitants, who employ themſelves chiefly 
in fiſhing,” and breeding and black cattle : 
they are even remarkably induſtrious ; for between 
Weick and Dumbith, one continued track of rug- 
ged rocks, extending 12 miles, they have forced 
ſeveral little harbours for their fiſhing boats, and 
ent artificial ſteps from the beach to the top of the 
rocks, where they have erected houſes, in which 
* cure and dry the fiſh for market. 

poodng to Mr. Pennant, this county is ſup- 
poſed to ſend out in ſome years 2200 head of black 
cattle,” but in bad ſeaſons the farmer kills and ſalts 
great numbers for ſale. Great numbers of ſwine 
ae alſo reared here. Here are neither barns nor 
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aries; the corn is threſhed out, and preſerved 
in the chaff in byks ; which are ſtacks, in the ſhape 
of bee-hives, thatched quite round, where it will 
keep good for 2 years. Vaſt numbers of ſalmon are 
taken at Caſtle-hill, Dernet, Weick and Thurſo. 
A miraculous draught at this laſt place is till talked 
of, not leſs than 2500 being taken at one tide within 
the memory of man; and Dr. Smollet informs us, 
that, in the neighbourhood, above 300 good ſalmon 
have been taken at one draught of the net. In the 
month of November, great numbers of ſeals are 
taken in the caverns that open into the ſea, and 
run ſome hundreds of yards under ground. The 
entrance of the caverns is narrow, but the inſide - 
lofty and ſpacious. The ſeal-hunters enter theſe 
in ſmall boats with torches, which they light as 
ſoon as they land, and then with loud ſhonts alarm 
the animals, which they kill with clubs as they 
attempt to paſs. This is a hazardous employment; 
for ſhould the wind blow hard from ſea, theſe ad- 
venturers are inevitably loſt, Much limeſtone is 
found in this country. The common people are 
kept in great ſervitude, and moſt-of their time is 
given to the lairds, an invincible impediment to 
the proſperity of the country. The women are 
alſo condemned to a ſhameful drudgery ; it not be- 
ing uncommon to ſee them trudging in droves of 
60 or 70 to the fields with baſkets of dung on their 
backs, which are filled at pleaſure from the dung- 
hills by their lords and maſters with their pitch» 
forks. The laſt private war in Scotland was occa- 
ſioned by a diſpute relating to this county. An eatl 
of Breadalbane married an heireſs of Caithneſs :; 
the inhabitants would not admit her title, but ſet 
up another perſon in oppoſition; but being defeated, 
he gained the country. Caithneſs ſends a member 
to parliament alternately with the ſhire of Bute. - - 
AKET, or GvuAGETI1A, a province in Eaſt 
Georgia, or CO in Aſia, was the ancient 
Theria, and extends far into Mount Caucaſus, and 
had formerly a good number of ftately large cities, 
which have been ruined by wars between Turky 
and Perſia, fave its capital, Caket. Since the time 
of. its king Tamuras, 1659, it has been ſolely fub- 
ject to Perſia, and governed by a viceroy. But the 
fucceflors of Tamuras have obtained that dignity 
by turning Mahommedans. The two chief | 
are Caket and Zagan. 
CAKET, about go miles N. from TeMis, and 
40 from Zagan; E. Long. 47, 22. Lat. 43,,48. 
once the capital of the foregoing little kingdom, 
was a flouri ing city till it fell under the domi- 
nion of Perſia, ſince which it is much decayed in 
deur; traffic, &c. and hath now nothi 
remarkable but a fine large church, dedicated to 
St. George. | 
CALABAR, or CALBARY, territory on the 
coaſt of South Guinea, lies on or about the river, oy 
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the Port called Rio Real, from the town of that 
ES Tat cats by Borges wad yareber th 
way, but-navigable on oops and yatches, the 
. = —— Gag New Calabar town lies 
on an iflan clo to the main, N, of a rivulet into 
Rio-Real, and is the chief place for trade of the 
utch, contzining 309 houſes, palliſaded about 
after their faſhion, having on the north a large 
Iwampy ground, which the tide often overflows. 
\ CALABRIA, (the ancient,) alfo called Moſapia, 
was quite different from the modern, which is di- 
vided into the Hither and Farther, or Calabria 
Citra and Ultra, as the natives call it. Theſe lie 
towards the fouthern boundaries of Lower Italy. 
and are part of Gtæcia Magna, formerly inhabi- 
ted by the Brutii, and now two provinces of the 
: ingdom of Naples; the eldeſt ſon of that crown 
© being ſtiled duke of Calabria in general. It is 
unded to the N. by the Baſilicate; has the gulph 

of Tarento and Ionian ſea to the E. the 'Tyrrhe- 
nian ſea to the W. and that of Sicily to the S. That 
called the Hither Calabria lies nearer Naples, and 
N. W. of the other, and therefore ſtyled the Higher, 
as the other is the Lower Calabria. The former, 
anciently called the hay Keep Crate, abounds in 
good fruits, grain, wine, fine oil, flax, hemp, ſu- 
gar, rice, ſaffron, honey, ſalt, cotton, ſilk. 
ere are gathered great quantities of manna, pre- 
ferabls to that of any other country. Here ate 
alſo mines of gold, filver, and iron, which are 
worked; likewiſe ſulphur, alabaſter and rock-cryſ- 


tal, are found here. The Farther Calabria, anci- - 


ently Terra Fordana, is of the ſame fertility with 
the former. e ſtrait called II Canale, or I Fare 

di Meſſina, divides. it from the iſland · of Sicily. 
Many cities, &c. were deftroyed in 1638, in this 


province by earthquakes. 
7 CALAH, anciently Allat, a town of Bene-araxid, 


—_— * of Africa. It ſtands on the declivity of 
| 3 hi 


ill, hetween two high mountains, 'having good 
— 2 round it, flanked with towers like à for- 
txels. e et | ; 
CALAHORRA, a city of Old Caſtile, in Spain. 
It was anciently called ris: of the latter name 
* were two, Naſcia or Julia, and Calaguris Fibula- 


Fienſis, on the oppoſite fide of the river Cidazo, and 
not from the Ebro. Calahorra lies on a little hill, 


is walled round, has 4 gates, 2000 houſes, three 
pariſhes, two. monaſteries, a nunnery, 8 chapels, 
and 4 ſquares. It is the ſee of a biſhop, under the 
_ meftopolitan. of Burgos. His dioceſe contains 101g, 
| pariſhes, with, a revenue of 29,000 ducats a year. 
is city is famous for the fege it held out againſt 

al, till the citizens were 
forced to eat one another. Hence came the proyer- 
bial ſaying of Fames Calagurina. It lies 60 miles 
5 . Sarzgoſſa. Lat. 42, 2, N. Long. 2, 
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river, which runs up-land N. W. agreat + 
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ton are ſeveral new-faſhioned houſes. 
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CALAIS, in Latin, Caletum, a fortified tom 
in the county of Oye, a ſubdiviſion of the recon. 
quered territory, in the government of Picardy 
and Artois, in France. It lies in a marſhy plan, 
with a harbour on the Engliſh channel, on the fit 
called Pas de Calais, which is 22 Engliſh mile; 
broad, to Dover in Kent, between both which 
places go two packet - hoats every week in time gf 
peace, It is the capital of the aforeſaid country 
and the ſeat of a bailiwic, under the parliament d 
Paris. The figure of the town, including the ci. 
tadel, is an ob uare; the long ſides are about 
220 perches long, the two ſhorter go. One of 
the larger fides lie towards the fea, and is very vel 
fortified; the other towards the land, has baſtion 
lined with ſtones, covered with half-moons and 
deep ditches, about ten perches broad, which can 


de filled with ſea or freſh water. 


The ſhort fide, oppoſite to fort Nieule, is d. 
fended by being laid under water: the other, called 
the attack of Gravelines, is {till better fortified. The 
whole 2 is ſurrounded with a good covered way, 
and in leſs than 24 hours may be all laid under n- 
ter. The citadel, lying on the W. fide of Calais, is 
one of the — ever built; beſides its ancient 
circuit and ditches. De Ville farrounded it with 2 
new incloſure, which is fortified with 3 irregular 
baſtions. It commands not only the city and pon, 


but alſo the whole adjacent country, beſides a for- 


treſs defending the mouth of the harbour. There 
is only one paſſage to the town, which is over 
Nieule-bridge. Ships enter into the port by means 
of a long canal, made in 1681, by order of Lewis 
XIV. between two moles; at the head of which 
are two horn-works, defended each by a half-moon, 
and ſurrounded with a wall, a deep ditch, and a co- 
vered way, after Vauban's manner. This port has 
ſeveral inconveniencies, for no ſhip can enter it 
without danger, whether along the E. or V. 
mole. In the town is a fine pariſh-chureh, and 
alſo in the fuburb St. Pierre, is another church; be- 
ſades here are 4 covents, 2 communities for the in- 
ſtructing of youth, and two hoſpitals. The flreets 
are ſtraight and well paved, and up and down the 
The ſtate- 
ly arſenal, built by cardinal Richlieu, has a fle 
bronze ſtatue of prelate in its area. 
drive a trade in this town in wine, brandy, 
flax, horſes and butter, For the promoting 


) which the aforeſaid canal is very ſerviceable; and 


by means of it one can go commodiouſly by Water 
to St. Omer, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Bergues 

Ypres.- To the government of Calais belong 24 
pariſhes, and it is free of all duties. But on 

other hand, it- muſt be at ſome conſiderable eu- 
pence for keeping up the fortifications, and the c. 
nal which oy. Indaary the middle of the count} 
Here is a particular governor, under-gorernot 
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yor, &c. Edward III. king of England, be- 
feed and took Calais in the year 1346. e 
liſh continued maſters of it 211 years, namely 
till 1558, when the Duke of Guiſe re-took it. In 
1594 it was taken b 


was bombarded by the Engliſh in 1624, 

nd the two ſollowing years. | 
Calais, in coming from the ſea, appears like an 
and with two or three ſteeples, one much larger 


than the others. The entry into the harbour is 


formed by two good jetties of wood; that which is 
on the W. ſide is 365 fathoms long; 66 fathoms of the 
other are built of fone with a parapet; the remain- 
ing part is of wood carried 407 fathoms into the 
fea, The ends of the jetties lie S. E. and N. W. 
and to the eaſt of them there is a bank which makes 
it a very difficult matter to get into the harbour. 
The harbour itſelf lies E. and W. as the town does, 


and at the E. end of it there is a baſon, called the 
* Paradiſe, incloſed with quays and a jetty of wood, 


- wherein there is room for 30 v 


Is of 150 tons. 
The reſt of the harbour can contain about 160 ſhips 
of different ſizes, frigates of 18 or 20 guns. 

In conſequence of a regulation obſerved ſince the 
21ſt of Nov. 1772, as ſopn as there are 8 or g foet 
feet water in the harbour 'of Calais, notice is given 


of it by a flag in the day time, and a lanthorn during 
the ni N aced on the jetty heads, which are 
gradually oiſted according to the progreſhve riſing 


of the water; the ſame was obſerved in the harbour 


of Doyer before the hoſtilities. 
The road of Calais lies at a conſiderable diſtance 
to the N. W. ofthe harbour; it is ſheltered by a 


{and-bank, whick begins a little to the weſtward of 
tort Lapin, and gradually leſſens till it ends in a. 
point over againſt fort Vert. Ships may anchor 
near this in 10, 12, 15, or 18 fathoms water, 


when the tide is at the loweſt ; — is gravel 


he 
mixed wich mud, which makes ent anchorage. 
Calais lies * N. of Paris. Lat. 50, 57, N. 


dug. 1, 35, 
C TA. 2 populous town of Belvidera, 


a ſubdiviſion of the Morea, ia Eur 
the river Panifus. It is an open , 
to the Venetians, who took it in 108 5; but it was 
recovered from them afterwards by the Turks. It 


Turky, on 


CALAMIANES, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt 
Indies, between Borneo and the Philippines. 

CALAMINTHA, was a town of Lybia, (pro- 
a Heer tant, taken notice of by Herodotus 
* ecatzus, whoſe ſituation is unknown. 
Archipelago, 


ALAMO, or CaLamixe, an ifland of the 
of near the coaſt of Aſia. It has a town 
the ſuns name, and is ſubject. to the Turks. 


the . Spaniards, who reſtored 
it to king Henry IV. by the treaty of Vervius in 
1808. It 


2 * Lat. 35, 48, N. Long, 40, 
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CALAMOS, of Pliny, is now the ſmall village 
Kalemoni, ſituate between the ruins of ancient 
Trieris and Tripoly, in Phcenice. 

CALATA BELLOTA, in Val di Mazara, in 
Sicily, is fituated on a river of that name, at the 
foot of a hill, a ſmall diſtance eaſt of the weſt coaſt, 
about 15 miles N. W. of Gergenti, 10 E. of Xac- 
ca, and 26 S. E. of Mazara; E. long. 13, 27. lat. 
37,31. 

CALATA FIMl, in the ſame Val, ſtands be- 
tween Mazaxa on the S. and Caſtel de Mare, N. 
about 12 miles from the latter, 20 from the former ; 
E. long. 13, 18. lat. go, o. It is ſurrounded with 
high mountains, and near it are ſeen the ruins of 

Locaricum, or Longaticum. 

CALATA NISSETA, or the Cas TIE or 
Women, is an inland town of Val di Noto, in Si- 
aly, on the confines of that of Mazara, and ſitua- 
ted on a hill near the river Sato, 20 miles N. of 
CAL TYUD, a la of Aragon, 

ALATYUD, # ci A in 
ab the foot of a delight hich hill, near the con- 
fluence of the rivers Xalon and Xitoea. I is wal- - 
led, and has many towers, being divided into 13 
ö with 11 monaſteries, and 4 nunneries. 
he Romans called it Bilbilis, which was the birth 
place of Martial, out of the ruins of which this 
ſent Calatayud was built, not far off; and the 

Hhpline ſteel was formerly famous in Europe. The 
valley where it ſtands abounds in grain, wine, oil 
and fruit. Lat. 41, 15, N. Long. 2, 15, W. 

CALATA XIBETA. a town fituated about the 
middle of the ſame ifland, and in the ſame Val, on 
the confines 2 de Demoni —— — 
ſtands among the mountains, near the fprings « 
the river Dataino, im the neighbourhod & Cafiro 

iovamni, or Enna. 

_CALATRAVA, atowr of La. Mancha, a fub- 
diviſion of New Caſtile, in Spain, on the river 
Guadiana; and gives name to an. order of Spaniſh 
knights, which was inſtituted on ſome perſons of 
2 for defending this place againſt the Moors. 
39, 5+ N.. Long. 4, 20, W. | 
CALAURIA, an ifland of Greece in the Saro- 


nic bay, over again che port of Troezen, at the 


diſtance of 40 ſtadia. It was 30 ftadin in com- 
paſs, and had a temple of Neptune held in great 
veneration. It was alſo an aſylum, and the place 
of the eonvention or afſembly of the 7 cities of the 
Amphictyons. To this place Demoſthenes went 
twice into-hanifhment. - 

CALBARY, a territory 


y, river, and war" of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Benin, Tbe Dutcts 
y on a conſid | 


le trade here. | 
CALBEN, a town of Ge in the- Old: 
Marche of Brandenburg. between” Domitz and 


- 


| 
7 


2 ſeat and voice at the provinci 
And a monaſt 
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CALCADA, or Sax rA DoMiNGO DE LA CaL- Cl Dos, a town belon ing to the audience of 
- ZADA, A city of Old Caſtile, in Spain, at the 
foot of a mountain, near the little river Laglera, 


in a pleaſant ee plain. Lat. 42, 30, N. 

22 A 

ALCAR, a town in the duchy of Cleves, with 
al diets, a church 

of Dominicans. - In 1409, and 

1647, it ſuffered by fires, and taken by the Span- 

iards in 1598, in 1639 by the Imperialiſts, who 


fortified it, in 1640 by the Heſſians; and was 
. ripped of its fortifications in 1645. 
CALCAYLARES, a juriſdiction in Peru, be- 


ginning r- W. of the city of Cuſco, in the 
audience of Lima, in America. The air every 
where excells that of all the other provinces, pro- 
ducing an exuberance of all kinds of grain and fruit. 
In the hotteſt parts, called Lares, were formerly 
very large ſugar - plantations, which inſtead of 60 
or 80,000 arobas, now yield leſs than 30, for 
want of hands to' cultivate the canes. But that 
ſugar is of ſuch an excellent kind, that without 
any other preparation than that uſual in the coun- 
try, it equals the refined ſugar in Europe. 
CALCEDON. See CHarcepon. wh 
CALCINATO, a town of the Brefciano, a ter- 
Titory belonging to the Venetian dominions, in 
Upper Italy, on the river Ohieſe, between Breſcia 
to the W. and Caſtighone to the E. Here the 
French and Spaniards, commanded by the duke of 


Vendoſme, defeated the Impeyzaliſts in 1706. 


CaALCOLANG, a town of Travancour, a pro- 
vince of Malabar, and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It 
ſtands on a hill, has inacceſſible mountains on one 


Aide, and on the other a wall 24 feet high. - It is 3 


| from Tegnopttan, and 12 from Coulcan. 
ALCUTTA. See WiLLiam's Fokr. | 
. -CALDEY-ISLAND, near the ſhore, on the 
coaſt of Pembrokeſhire, .- W. 06944 3 þ 
CALDER, a river of Yorkſhire, which joins the 
Aire a little above Caſtle- Bradford-Bridge, both 
which have been made navigable at the expence of 
ſeveral private merchants only; by which means a 
communication has been opened from Leeds and 


Wakefield to York and Hull; to the latter of which 
places the woollen manufactures are carried, and 


there {ſhipped for Holland, Bremen, Hamburgh, 
and the Baltic: beſides, an act paſſed in 1740, for 
continuing the navigation of the Calder from Wake- 
field to Ealand and Halifax, and other acts for 
mending the roads thereabouts. At Sorby the Cal- 


der is à conſiderable ſtream, formed by ſeveral 


— rocks from the hills; the head of 
which ma reckoned at Wakefield, as there it 


begins to be navigable; and over it here is a 1 


held is the firſt town this river comes to. 
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Wales which lie under the ſame 
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Alenquer, in Portugueſe Eſtremadura, on the ſea, 
has 800 inhabitants, and is celebrated for its hath, 
which are ſaid to eradicate utterly all venereil 
diſeaſes, ; | | 

CALDERA, a little bay N. W. of Porto Bello 
in South America, which tee, | 

CALEDONIA, See ScoTLAnD. | 

NEW CALEDONIA, an iſland in the South. 
Sea, lately diſcovered by captain Cook, and, next 
to New Holland and New Zealand, is the largeſt 
land that hath yet been diſcovered in that ſea. [t 
extends from 19, 37, to 22, 3O, S. lat. and from 
163, 37, to 167, 14, E. long. Its length from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt is about 80 leagues ; but 
its greateſt breadth- does not exceed 10 leagues, 
This ifland- is diverſified by hills and valleys of 
various ſize and extent. From the hills iſſue abun- 
dance of rivulets, which contribute to fertilize the 
plains. Along its north-eaſt ſhore the land is flat; 


and being well watered, and cultivated by the inha- 


bitants after their manner, appeared to great adyan- 
tage to captain Cook's people. Was it not, indeed, 
for thoſe fertile ſpots on the plains, the whole 
country might be called a dreary waſte : the moun- 
tains and higher parts of the land are in generil 
incapable of cultivation. They conſiſt chiefly of 
rocks, many of which are full of mundic; the little 
foil that is upon them is ſcorched and burnt up by 
the ſun ; it is, however, covered with coarſe grals 


and other plants, and here and there covered with 


trees and ſhrubs. The country in general bears a 
reat reſemblance to thoſe parts of New South 
allel of latitude. 
Several of its natural productions are the ſame, and 
the woods are without underwood as well as in that 
country. The whole coaſt ſeems to be ſurrounded 
by reefs and ſhoals, which render all acceſs to it 
extremely dangerous; but at the ſame time 
the coaſts againſt the attacks of the wind and fea; 
rendering it eaſily navigable along the coaft by 
canoes, and cauſing it to abound with fiſh. Every 
-part of the coaſt ſeems to be inhabited ; the plan- 
tations in the plains are laid out with great judge- 
ment, and cultivated with much labour. 
in their cultivation by ſetting fire to the grals 
&c: with which the ground is covered, but have 
no notion of preſerving its vigour by manure; they, 
however, recruit it by letting it lie for ſome years 
untouched. 7 gh EE 
On che beach was found a large irregular maſs 
of rock, no leſs than a cube of 10 feet, conſiſling 
of a cloſe-grained ſtone ſpeckled full of granat*s 
ſomewhat bigger than pins heads, from whence it 
ſeems probable that ſome valuable minerals may 
found on this ifland.” It differs from all the other 


\ iſlands yet diſcovered in the South Sea, dy bent 
: entirely 
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entirely deſtitute of volcanic roduQtions, 
_— a new fpecies.were Bund here; and a few 

oung bread-fruit trees; not then ſufficiently grown 
to bear fruit, ſeemed to have come up without cul- 


ture: plantains and ſugar-canes are here in ſmall 


uantity; and the cocon-nut trees are ſmall and 
thinly planted. A new ſpecies of paſhon-flower 
was likewiſe met with, which was never known to 
grow wild any where: but in America. Several 
caputi (melaleuca) trees ere alſo found in flower. 
Muſquetos here are very numerous. A great variety 
of birds were ſeen of different claſſes, which were 
for the moſt part _— new ; particularly a beau- 
tiful ſpecies of parrot before unknown to e 
A new ſpecies of fiſh,. of the genus called by Lin- 
neus tetraodon, was caught here. Abundance of 
turtle was ſeen here. The natives had not the leaſt 
notion of hon hog, 2 or cats, and had not 
even a name for any of them. 

The b very ſtout, tall, and in gene- 
ral well proportioned; their features mild; their 
beards and hair black, and ſtrongly frizzled, ſo as 
to be ſomewhat woolly in ſome individuals: their 
colour is ſwarthy, or à dark cheſnut brown. A 
few were ſeen who meaſured 6 feet 4 inches. They 
are remarkably courteous, not at all addicted to pil- 
fering and ſtealing ; in which character of —_— 
they are ſingular, all the other nations in the Sout 
Sea being remarkably thieviſh. Some wear their 
hair long, and tie it up to the crown of their heads; 
others ſuffer only a large lock to grow on each 
lide, which they tie up in clubs; many others, as 
well as all the women, wear it cropt ſhort. Some 
had a kind of .concave cylindrical Riff black cap, 
which appeared to be a great ornament among them, 
and was ſuppoſed to be worn only by the chiefs 
and warriors, A large theet of ſtrong paper, when- 
ever they got one in exchange, was — 
plied to this purpoſe: Ie men go naked; only 
tying a firing round their middle, and another 
_> * Fn little piece of a brown 0. 

of wh of a fig tree, ſometimes tu 

up to the belt, and — aur pendulous, ſcarcely 
deſerves the name of a oV ring, nor indeed does it 
em at all inteuded for that purpoſe.” Coarſe gar- 
ments were ſeen among them made of a fort of 
matting; but they ſeemed never to wear them, 
except hen in their canoes and unemployed. The 
women ſeemed to be in a ſervile Rate ; thoſe who 
had children carried them on their backs in a kind 
re The women al ſo were ſeen to dig up 
4 earth in order to plant it. They are in general 

adark cheſuut, and ſometimes mahogany brown; 
their ſtature middle-ſized, ſome being rather tall, 
— their whole form rather ſtout, and ſomewhat 
3 Their dreſsis the moſt disfiguring that can 
Then Ss and gives them thick a ſquat ſhape. 

You 1 * — inſtance, during the ſhip's 
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ſtay in this iſland, of the women permitti 
—— — with an European. The ge- 
neral ornaments of both ſexes are ear- rings of tor- 
toiſe ſhells; necklaces, or amulets, made both of 
ſhells and tones ; and bracelets made of large ſhells 
which they wear above the elbows. 

The houſes, or huts, in New Caledonia, are cir- 
cular, ſomething like a bee-hive, and full as cloſe 
and warm; the entrance is by a ſmall door, or long 
ſquare hole, juſt big enough to admit a man bent 


double: the fide walls are about 4 feet and a half 


high ; but the roof is lofty, and peaked to a point + 
at the top, above which is a poſt or ſtick of wood, 
which is generally ornamented either with carving. 
or ſhells, or both. The framing is of fmall ſpars, 

reeds, &c. and both fides and roof are thick, and 

cloſe covered with thatch made of coarſe long graſs. 
In the inſide of the houſe are ſet up poſts, to which 


_ crols ſpars are faſtened, and platforms made, for 


the conveniency of laying any thing on. Some 
houſes have two floors, one above another ; the 
floor is laid with dry graſs, and here and there mats 
are ſpread for the principal people to fit or ſleep on. 
In theſe houſes there was no paſſage for the ſmoke 
but through the door: probably the ſmoke is in- 
tended to Five out the moſquetos which ſwarm here. 
The canoes uſed here are very heavy clumſy 


veſſols; they are made of two trees hollowed out, 


having a raiſed gunnel about 2 inches high, and 
clofad at each end with a bulk head of the ſame 
height; ſo that the whole is like a long ſquare 
trough, about 3 feet ſhorter than the body of the 
canoe. Two canoes thus fitted are faſtened to each 
other about 3 feet aſunder, by means of croſs fpars,. 
which project about a foot over each ſide. Over 
theſe is laid a deck or heavy platform made of plank 
and ſmall round ſpars; on which they have a fire- 
hearth, and generally a fire burning; they are navi 
ated by one or two latteen fails, extended to a 
ſonal! latteen yard, the end-of which is fixed in a 
notch. or hole in the deck. =o 
Notwithſtanding the inoffertfive diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants of New Caledonia, they are well 
provided with offenſive weapons; as clubs, ſpears, 
darts, and flings for throwing ſtones. Bows and ar- 
rows are wholly unknown among them. Their lan- 
guage bears no affinity to that ſpoken in the other 
South Seaiflands,/the word arrekee, and one or two 
more excepted. This is the more extraordinary, 
as different dialects of one language were ſpoken 
not only in the eaſterly iſlands, but at New. Zea- 
land. A muſical mftrument, a kind of whiſtle, 
was procured here. It was a little poliſhed piece 
„ thape& like a 


of brown wood about 2 inches long 
dell, though apparently ſolid, with a rope fixed at 
the ſmall end; two holes were made in it near the 
baſe; and another near the inſertion of the rope, 
all which communicated with each other; and by 
blowing 


7 G 


— 


. 


blowing in the uppermoſt, a ſhrill ſound, like whiſt- 
Jing, was produced: no other inſtrument; was ſeen 


among them that had the leaſt relation to muſic. 
Here they bury their dead in the ground. The 
grave of a chief, who had been ſlain in battle here, 
reſembled a large mole-hill, and was decorated with 


ſpears, darts, paddles, &c. all ſtuck upright in the 
ome round about it. Lieutenant Pickerfgill was 


ſhewed a chief, whom they named Tea-booma, and 
ſtiled their arrekee, or king ; but nothing farther is 
known of their government, and nothing at all of 
their religion. : 
CALENBERG, a principality belonging to the 
duchy of Brunſwick, b 19 cities and 17 
towns, which will be mentioned under their pro- 
per names. | * | 


* CALEPIO, one of 6 valleys oppoſite to Ber- 


gamo, in the province of e - belonging to 


the Venetian dominions, in Upper Italy. 

Of the fame name'is a town on the river Oglio, 
near the confines of Breſciano, 3 miles from Iſeo 
lake, and 12 from Bergamo. 

CaALEs, ancientty a municipal city in Campa- 

nia, noted for its producing good wine. + 
' .JCALES. See Caprz. | 

.--CALETES, a people of Gallia Celtica, on the 

confines of Belgica, now called Le Paix de Caux, 
in'Normandy. * 255 

. -CALETHOR, a place on the Coromandel coaſt, 

and empire of the Mogul in Aſia, noted for a 

lant uſed in dying. It lies about a day's fail N. 

\ of: Palicate, where the Engliſh had a ſmall fac- 


| ""CALETURE, a fort on the iſland of Ceylon, 
at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. The 
Dutch took it in 1655; but were obliged to quit it. 
E. Long. 80, 51. N. lat. 6, 38. N 61 
- CALF OF MAN, a little iſland ſo called, lying 
before the S. promontory of the Iſle of Man, in 
the Iriſſi ſea. It is about 3 miles in circuit, and 
ſeparated from the Iſle of Man by a channel of about 
2 furlongs. It is noted for abundance of puffins 
at one time of the year, and for thoſe ducks and 
drakes by the 1 called barnacles, and by the 


Scots clakes, or Solan- geeſe; though the latter in 


Scotland are quite another kind. I he puffins breed 
in the rabbit burrows, and the young are ready to 
fly about the middle of Auguſt, when great num- 


bers of them are taken, and few years not leſs than 


4 or 5000. The old ones leave their young all 
day, rand fly out to the main ſea, where, having 


digeſted their prey in their ſtomachs, they diſgorge 


it on their return late at night into thoſe of their 
young, where nothing is found but a digeſted oil 
and leaves of ſorrel, ſo as to be almoſt a lump of 


fat. Some pickle them with wine. ſpice, and other 


ingredients. and ſend them abroad for preſents > but 


the greateſt part are conſumed at home. About 


\ 


CA; 
the rocks of this little iſland breed incredible num. 


bers of all ſorts of ſea-fowl. 4 
GALI, a town of South America, in Popayan, 


and in the valley of the ſame name, ſeated on the 


river Cauca. The governor of. the provi 
rally reſides — Long. 78, 5, W. I 


15, N. | 
- CALICOULAN, or Qu1Lox, a town on 
Malabar coaſf, and Mogul empire, in Aſia, he 
150 miles S. of Calicut, where the Dutch have : 
factory. Lat. 9, 3, N. Long. 75, 10, E. 
CALICUT, a country of Malabar and Mogul 
empire, in Aſia. Its fovereign, ſtiled Samorin, or 
emperor, is the moſt potent of all the Malabu 
princes, and has the beſt trade in his country, lt 


abounds in pepper, betel, cocoa- trees, ſandal-wood, 


iron, caſſia- wood, and timber for building. They 
have much cotton, plenty of precious ſtones; and 
they make cotton- cloth and tapeſtry, The pri- 


cipal city and ſeat of the Samorin's palace is of the 


ſame name; It was the firſt place the Portugueſe 
landed at in 1498, when they found the way to lu- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope. From hence the 
Engliſh export to Tellichery what pepper and Indian 
goods they can procure, The French ſettled a fac- 
tory here in 1698. This is a large ſtraggling place, 
ſituated on an open ſhore, and the harbour clogged 
with ſhelves; ſo that European ſhips are forced to 
ride at anchor in the-road. About 2 leagues tothe 
S. is the river Baypore, capable of receiving ſhipsof 
3 or 400 tons, with a ſmall iſland half a mile fron 
its mouth, which defends it from the huge ſuel 
brought on that coaſt by the S. W. monſoons. C. 
licut lies 7 S. W. of Fort St. George. Lat. 11, 
20, N. Mo., „„ 
CALIES, or Carrvs, a ſmall town on a rivult 
which runs into the river Dragge, in the New Mark 
of Brandenburg. It ſtands in the royal prefeclu- 


rate of Balſter, which was formerly held as a hef 
by the Gunſterberge family! The town is noted 


for woollen weavers, and is partly under the jurif- 
dition of the above-mentioned family. It wi 
conſumed by fire in 1577. | 
CALLA-SUSANCG. See Bourox. 
CALIFORNIA, the moſt northerly of all the 
Spaniſh dominions on the continent of America, l- 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the names of New A- 
bion, and the Iſlas Carabiras: but the moſt ancient 
appellation is California; a word brobably owing! 
ſome accident, or to ſome words ſpoken by the 
Indians and miſunderſtood by the Spaniards. For 
a long time California was thought to be an iſland; 
but father Caine, a German Jeſuit, diſcovere 
to be a peninſula, joining to the coaſt of New Mer. 
ico and the ſouthern parts of America, This pew 
ſula extends from Cape St. Sebaſtian, lying in porth 
latitude 43, 30, to Cape St, Lucar, which lies in 
north latitude 22, 32. It is divided 3 
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by the gulph, or as ſome call it, the lake of 
8 or Vermillion ſea, on the E. on the N. 


dy that part of the continent of North America 
which is leaſt known; and on the W. and S. by 
the Pacific Ocean or great South ſea. The coaſts, 
eſpecially towards the Vermilion ſea, are covered 
with inhabited iſlands, on ſome of which the ſe- 
ſuits have eſtabliſhed ſettlements, ſuch as St. Cle- 
ment, Paxaros, St. Anne, Cedars (ſo called from 


the great number of theſe trees it produces,) St. | 


oſeph, and a multitude of others. But the iſlands 
100 known are three lying off Cape St. Lucar, to- 
wards the Mexican coaſt. Theſe are called Les 
Tres Marias, (the three Maries.) They are but 
ſmall, have good wood and water, ſalt-pits, and 
abundance of game. 1 l. N 
As California lies altogether within the tempe- 
rate zone, the natiyes are neither chilled with cold 
nor ſchorched with heat; and indeed the improve- 
ments in agriculture made by the Jeſuits afford 
ſtrong proofs of the excellency of the climate, In 
ſome places the air is extremely hot and dry; and 
the earth wild, rugged, and barren. In a countr 
ſtretching about 800 miles in length, there — 
be conſiderable variations of foil and climate; and 
indeed we find, from $990, authority, that Ca- 
lifornia produces ſome of the moſt beautiful lawns; 
as well as many of the moſt inhoſpitable deſarts, in 
the univerſe. Upon the whole, although Califor- 
nia is rather rough and craggy, we are aſſured by 
the Jeſuit. Vinegas, and other good writers, that 
with due culture it furniſhes every neceſſary and 
coavemency, of life; and that, even where the at- 
moſphere is hotteſt, vapours riſing from the ſea, 
and diſperſed by pleaſant breezes, render it of a mo- 
derate temperature. 

The peninſula of California is now ſtocked with 
all forts of domeſtic animals known in Spain and 
Mexico. Horſes, mules, affes, oxen, ſheep, hogs, 
goats, and all other quadrupedes imported, thrive 
and increaſe in this country... Among the native 
animals is a ſpecies of deer of the ſize of a, young 
heifer, and greatly reſembling it in ſhape. K ather 
Torquemado deſcribes a creature, which he calls a 
ſpecies ot large bear, ſomething like a buffalo, of 
the ſize of a mn and nearly of the figure of a 1285 
With regard to birds, we have; but. an imperte 
account, 88 in general, Father Venegas tells us, 
that the coaſt is plentifully ſtored with peacocks, 
buſtards, geeſe, cranes, and moſt of the birds com- 
mon in other parts of the world. The quantity of 
of fiſli which, reſort to theſe coaſts are incredible. 

lmon, turbot, barbe!,. ſkate, mackrel, &c. ar 
caught here with very little trouble; together with 
pearl oyſters, common oyſters, lobſters, and a yas 
riety ot exquiſite mell-fich. Plenty of turtle are 
lo caught an the, coaſts, ' Ou the South ſea coaſts 
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are ſome ſnell · fiſh peculiar to it, and perhaps the 
moſt beautiful in the world. The fame of Califor- 
nia for pearls ſoon drew forth great numbers of ad- 
ventuters, who ſearched every part of the gulph, and 
are ſtill employed in that work: the hoſtias, or beds 
of oyſters, may be ſeen in three or four fathom wa- 
— almoſt as plain as if they were on the ſur- 
ace. f a 
No large timber hath yet been diſcovered. A 
ſpecies of manna is found in this country, which, 
according to the accounts of the — has all 
wr ſweetneſs of refined ſugar without its white- 
neſs. 

The Californians are well made, and very ſtrong. 
They are extremely puſillanimous, inconſtant, ſtu- 
pid, and ven inſenſible. Before the Europeans pene- 


trated into California, the natives had no form of re- 


ligion. Each nation was then an aſſemblage of cot- 
tages more or leſs numerous, that were all mutu- 
ally confederated by alliances, but without any 
chief. They were arcs even to filial obedi- 
ence. No kind of dreſs was uſed bx the men, but 
the women made uſe of ſome coverings. What 
moſtly diſplayed their ingenuity was the conſtruc- 
tion of their fiſhing -nets, which. are · ſaid by the 
Jeſuits to have even exceeded in goodneſs thoſe 
made in Europe. - They were made by the women, 
of a coarſe king of flax, procured from ſome plants 
which grow there. Their houſes were built of 
branches and leaves of trees; nay, many of them 
were only incloſures of earth and ſtone, raiſed half 
a yard high, without any covering; and even theſe 
were ſo {mall, that they could not Pa themſelves 
at length in them. In winter they dwelt under 
T in caves either natural or artificial. 


groun | 
In 1697s the , Spaniards being diſcouraged by 
their laſſes and diſappointments in attempting to 


ſettle this country, the Jeſuits ſolicited and obtained 
rmiſſion to undertake the conqueſt of California. 
They arrived among the ſavages with, curioſities _ 
that might amuſe them, corn tor their food, and 
clothes, for which they could not but perceive the 
neceſſity. The = theſe people bore the Spa- 
niſh name could not ſupport itſelf againſt theſe de- 
monſtrations of benevolence. They teſtified their 
acknowledgements as much as their want of ſenſi- 
bility and their inconſtancy would permit them. 
Theſe faults were partly. overcome by the religious 
inſtitutors, who purſued their project with a degree 
of warmth and reſolution. peculiar to the ſociety. 
They made themſelves carpenters, maſons, wea- 
vers, and huſhandmen; and by theſe means fuc- 
ceeded in imparting knowledge, and in ſome meas, 
{ure a taſte for the;uſeful arts, to this ſavage people, 
Per been all ſueceſſively formed into one ho- 
dy.,1n 3745 they compoſsd 43 villages, ſepara 
from each hs by the, barrennels of the toil; my 
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the want of water. The inhabitants of theſe ſmall 
villages ſubſiſt principally on corn and pulſe, which 


they cultivate; and on the fraits and domeſtie'ani- 
mals of Europe, the breeding of which laſt is an 


odject of continual attention. They manufacture 
- fomecoarſe ſtuffs; and the neteffaries they are in 


want of are purchaſed with pearls, and with wine 


nearly reſembling that of Madeira, which they fell | 


to the Mexicans arid to the gallons. 

In all California there are only two garriſons, 
each conſiſting of 3o men, anda foldicr with ev 
miſſionary. Phet troops 

lators, though they were paid by the government. 
Were the cotift of Madrid to puſh their intereſt 


* —_ _ * — = 


were choſen by the legiſ- 


with half the zeal as the Jeſuits did, California 


might becothe one of the moſt valuable af thelt 

uifitions, on account of rhe _ and other 
valuable articles of commerce Which the country 
contiins. At preſent the little Spaniſh town near 
Cape St, Lucar is made uſe of for no other purpoſe 
than is a place of refreſnmerm for the Manila ſhips, 


and the chief reſidence of the miſſionaries. It was 


_ diſcovered by Cortez in 153666. | 
-  CALLAO, a ſtrong town of South America, in 


Peru. It is the port of Lima, from which it is 
diſtant about 5 miles.” The town is built on a low 
flat point of land on the ſeacſhore. It is fortified ; 
but the fortifications were much damaged by the 
laſt great earthquake in 4b, and have not ſince 
been repaired. The town is not above 9 or 10 feet 
aboye the level of High-water mufk; but the tide 
does not commonly riſe or fall abe ve 5 feet. The 
ſtreets ate drawn in a line; but are full of duſt; 
which is very troubleſome. In a ſquare near the 
ſea-fide are the governor's houſe, the viceroy's pa- 


lace, the pariſh- church, and a battery of 3 pieces 


eanmon:” On the north fide are the warehouſes 
the merchandiſe brougtt from Chili, Mexico, 
and other parts of Peru. The other churehes are 
uit with reeds, and covered with timber or clay, 
t'they Took tolerably meat. There are g monat 
teries and am hoſpital, though the number of fami- 


conſiderable; the wateting eaſy, but che DO 73-4 
mile or two diſtant. Earthquakes are very fre- 
72 Ag theſe parts. W. long. 76, 15. S. lat. 
eee e 10011 "ons e. 
eL, 'a fer ef Buhs 
"CALLAT SHIMMAH, the Mor ſalaehf of ing. 


dern "ſea" charts, in the  provirice of Algiers, re- 


Markable for à mountain of falt. 
CALLEGO, ancientiy Gallievs, a ſmall river 
5n in Spain; which riſing out of Mount 
Gavas, runz by the county of Bigerre. 
ALLEN, a town e Wenken 

the ſume name, 12 tiles S. Woof Kilkenhy town, 
and ſends two members to the Triſh par hh 


This place was taken by ſtorm by Oliver Cromwell, 
| 4 | 


— 


„on 4 Heer of 
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e trade bf Callao is 


adjacent country once or twice every year. 
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and here are the ruins of three caſtles, and a Golie 
church. 


W. end of St Vincent, one of the Caribbes-i{ang; 
The harbour is the beſt in the iſland, and draw 
thither a great part of the trade, and the principi 
inhabitants of the iſland. 

CALLIMACHaà, in the iſland of Chios, or Scio, 
is the principal Maſtich town, large, and populoy, 


having 6 Greek churches and a nunnery, and 15 


chapels in its neighbourhood. | 
CALLINGTON, or KALtivcTox, a village 
in Cornwall, 15 miles N.-by W. of Falmouth, with 
fairs, on May 4, September 19, and November 
2; all for horſes, «oxen, ſheep, cloth, and hops, 
CALLIPOLIS, the name of ſeveral cities of 
_— particularly one upon the Helleſpont, 
next the Propontis, and te to Lampſacyy, i 
Aſia. Now Oabtradons el | N 
CALLOO, a fortreſs in the Netherlands, in the 
territory of Waes, on the river Scheld, ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria, The Dutch were defeated 
here by the Spaniards in 1638, E. long. 4, 10. 
ages, > 5. 0 
CALMAR, a tetrit belonging to Smolandiz, 
a ſubdiviſion of Eaft-Gorhan in Sweden, It 
lies oppoſite to Calmar-fund and the Baltic, con- 
tainin / rs diſtricts, and the iſle of Oelmi. 
CALMAR, a fine ftaple-town, belonging to the 
territory of the fame name, and one of the oldeſt 
towns in the Gothic'kingdom. It lies on the open 
ſea, directly oppoſite to Geland; and is built neatly 
of a circular form, with regular ſtreets. It for- 
merly had a different fite, and contained ſeveral 
churches and convents. But after it was burnt in 
the time of queen Chriſtiana, in 1647, it was re- 
moved towards the iſle of Quartholm, The caſtle 
of Caltnar les oat in the Sund before the town, 
and is well fortified. It was formerly not only one 
of the ſtt town's in the whole kingdom, but 
& dividing a and: Blekingia from Sweden, was 
looked upon as a frontier place, and the key to the 
kingdom of Gothland. For which reaſon, in all 
wars, the Danes have ftre attempted, and 
imes taken it. Here the famous treaty was 
ſigned which united Sweden and Norway to Den- 
mark, in 1307. It is the ſee of a biſhop, has an 
academy, a fine cathedral, a ſhip-dock, a commo- 
dious quay, 'and is ſurrounded with a royal chace. 
It exports deals, tar, and allum, and has good linen 
2 ner 35 6 is remarkable, Ly: 
re is a ſpri Water lh the open ſea. 
56, 40 N. 15 16 % EJ. | 
") CALMUCS, wandering hordes, or tribes of 
Tartats, intiabiting-the Fin N. of the Caſpian- 
fea. They ſome mes put themſelves under the 
protection of Ruſſia, and vifit Aſttacan and the 


CALNE 
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the Weſt Avon near Chippenham, 

CALNE, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, a little 
place on a tony-hill, but very ancient, where a 
provincial ſynod was held in the year 997, tor com- 
promiſin the diſputes between the ſecular clergy 
and monks, about celibacy. It ſends two-members 
to parliament ; has a. neat church, and charity- 
ſchool for 40 boys; with a good market on Tueſ- 
day. Its fairs are on May 6, and Auguſt 2. Ro- 
man coins have been dug in this neighbourhood. 

CALOBRA, the moſt conſiderable harbour of 
Majorca, belonging to Spain. It has a good en- 
trance, and is ſurrounded with a fine country. 

CALOW, a town of Upper Lufatia, belonging 
to the electorate of Saxony, in Germany. It has a 

market for wool. | 

CALPE, a mountain of Andaluſia, in Spain, at 
the foot of which ſtands Gibraltar. It was ancient- 
ly one of Hercules' Pillars; as Abyla, now Ceuta, 
on the oppolite ſhore of Africa, was the other. 
The rock of Calpe, which covers Gibraltar on the 
land-fide, is half a league in height, and ſo ſteep as 
to be inacceſſihle. 

CALPENTIN, an Eaſt-Indian iſland, 5 miles 
N. of Chilao. It is ſaid to be 30 miles long and 
3 broad, It lies cloſe to the ſhore, producing only 
7 The beetle which the Indians are fo fond 
of chewing, is a great commodity bere. Except 
ſh and A the Jand affords nothing but what is 
wild: the ſoldiers here keep dogs to hunt buffalo's, 
ſheep, &c, upon which they bye, Without the 
"CALVARY, «mountain ne 

a mountain near Jeruſalem, in the 
Holy Land, where our Saviour ſuffered. The 


the incloſare is the church of the 

. Lor 1 — ſmall churches, and 
gings, t Armenians, Syri 

Coptes, and OY es Meer 


tory of Lithuania Proper, in a wood, on the 
dꝛeſaupe. 7 miles from the Pruffian con- 
rap Here dwell 120 Chriſtian, and 300 Jewiſh 
e eee 

CALVERT, fo called ftom lord Baltimore's ur- 


name, one of the 6 ; 
u Nan an Ne weſtern counties of Mar y land, 


Prince George, it is divided by the river Patuxent. 


CALNE, a river in Wiltſhire, which runs into 


greateſt part of it has ſince been walled in; and in - 
Holy Sepulchre, | 


ALVARY, a ſmall town in the palatinate ter- 


borders on Charles covnty, from which, and 224 | 


\ CALVES-ISLANDS, three iflands ſo called, 


between ops Cleary and the Main, Ireland. The 
> ich containg about 44 acres. » 21:01 25 
* N anciently CALEs,: à little rrepifcopal 
Na les the Terra di Lavoro, in the kin of 
4 and Lower Diviſion of Italy, near the fea. - 
Vol. IS, N. Long. 14, 45, E. ; 
0L, L-=No. 30. 
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 CAMALODUNDM, the name 


3 

CALVI, a town in the N. E. diviſion of Cor- 
ſica, in Upper Italy, with a harbour on a bay on 
the W. ſide of the ifland. It is defended by a caſtle 
upon a rock. with 5 baſtions, and a Genoeſe gar- 
riſon. It lies 40 miles S. W. of Baſtia; in lat. 42, 
31, N. Long. g, 9, E. 

CALVISSON, a town in the litfle territory of 
Vonage, a barony belonging to the provincial ſtates, 
in the dioceſe of Nimes, and government of Lan- 
guedoc, in France, 

. CALW, a town on the Nagold, in the duchy 


of Wurtemberg, with a cloth manufacture, and a 


trading company. The caſtle was razed in 1600, 
and the town burnt in 1635 by the Imperialiſts, and 


in 1692 by the French. 


CALYDON, a town of Etolia, ſitnated 7 miles 
and a half from the ſea, and divided by the river 
Evenus : the country was anciently called Æolis, 
from 222 n This coun- 
try was famous for r, and the 
Cllidonian boar, TY * 

CALZADA, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile, 
ſeated on the river Laglera, 40 miles W. of Cala- 
horrah. Long. 2, 47, W. Lat. 42, 12, N. 

CAM, -a river of land, which, riſing ift 
Hartfordſhire, runs N. E. by Cambridge; which 

lace takes its name from it, to the Ifle of 

y, where it falls into the Oufe. In Glouceſ- 
ſterſhire another of the ſame name falls into the 
Severn. 

CAM-ISAND, one of the ſmaller Virgin Iflands, 
in the Weſt Indies. Lat. 18, 20. Long. 63, 25. 

CAMA, one of the rivers in European Luta, 
which falls into the Wolga. v 

CAMAJORA, a fine ſtrong town belonging to 
the republic of Lucca, in Upper Italy, on the fron- 
tiers of the principality of Maſſa. 

CAMALET, commonly CaDBuRY-CASTLE, 
as lying in the village of North Cadbury; an old 
Roman fortification, on the higlieſt ground of So- 
merſetſhire, and on the borders Dorſetſhire. 
Its entrance is defended by 6 or ) ditches; and in 
the fourth, on the N. fide, is a nial ſpring, 
called king Arthur's well. Hereabouts abundan' 


of Roman eoins have heen dug up, ſquare ſtones, 


door- jambs, with hinges, &c. and near it rife the 


rivers of Somerſetſhire which run W. into the Se- 


vern bay, and that of Dorſet, which runs eaſtward 
through Sturminſter. 
iven by the 


Romans to the town of Old Malton, - Yorkſhire. 
 CAMANA, a very large juriſdiction at ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore of the South ſea, in the 
dioceſe of Arequipa, in South America. It contains 
many deſarts, and extends eaſtward to the confines 
of the Cordillera. It is in ſome places nearly of 
the ſame temperature with that of Arequipa, and in 


others cold, 
7 H CAMARANA, 


E. it has 


| ©. 4 
CAMARANA, an iſland of Arabia, in the Red 
ſea, whoſe inhabitants are little and black. It is the 
beſt iſland in this ſea, and has a coral and pearl 
fiſhery; N. Lat. 15, o. | 
CAMARANA, anciently Camarina, was one 
of the richeſt cities in the iſland of Sicily, in Lower 
Italy. It lies in the Val di Noto: but only a tower 
of it remains, near which is Camarana-lake. 
CAMARGUE, in Latin, Camaria; an iſland 
formed by the two main branches of the Rhone, 
near the city of Arles, in Lower Provence in France. 
It is the beſt and moſt fruitful part of this country, 
and interſected with ſeveral canals; but below it the 
rapidity of the ſtream ſtops its mouth with the ſand 


it carries down, See ARLES. 

CAMARONES, (river,) or Rio Camarones, 
by ſome called Jamoen, at which ends Guinea, and 
- commences the lower or weſtern Ethiopia. This 


river falls into the Ethiopian ocean, through a wide 
mouth, * is only navigable for yatchs, &c. with 
much difficulty. ; 
_ CAMBAS, a vill 
W. of Haverfordweſt, with two fairs, on February 
13, and Noy. 12, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep, - 
CAMBAYA, the ſame with Guzuratte, a king- 
dom in the Hither Peninſula-of India, in Aſia. 
See GUZURATTE, | 8 2 | 
Olk the ſame name is a very large city belonging 


to that kingdom, and ſituated at the bottom of the 


Iph of baya. It had formerly a conſidera» 
be tends, which is now removed to Surat, 140 


miles N. of it. It is ſubject to the Mogul. Lat. 


23, 30, N. Long. 72, 21, E. N 
TCAMBECK. >; ler in Gamberland, ©. 


CAMBODIA, or Camsoy A, a kingdom of In- 
dia, beyond the Ganges, in Aſia. | It extends from 


lat. 9, to 15, N. It is bounded by the kingdom of 


on the N. Cochin China and Chiapa on the 
Indian ocean on the S. and the bay of 
Siam on the W. It is. annually overflown in the 
zainy ſeaſon, from June to October, as moſt coun- 
tries are which lie within the tropic of Cancer, and 
N. of the equator. It produces rice and the fruits 
common to ſuch parts. 2 


in Pembrokeſhire 3 miles N. 


of the Cambreſis, in the Low 


G. 
CAMBRAY, an archiepiſc ity, the exit 
| 5 untries, ſeated o 
the Scheld. It is defended by good fortification 
and has a fort on the fide of the river; and a; fl. 
land is low on that fide, they can lay the adjacent 
parts under water, by means of fluices, [ts ditches 
are large and deep, and thoſe of the citadel are cy 
into a rock. Clodion became maſter of Cambry 
in 445. The Danes burnt it afterwards, fn 
which time it became a free imperial city. It hu 
been the ſubject of conteſt betwixt the 4. 
the kings of France, and the earls of Flanders, Tip 
emperor Charles V. took poſſeſſion of it in 543, 
After this it was given to John of Montluc, |y 
Henry III. of France, whom he created prince af 
Cambray: but the Spaniards took it from Montle 
in 1593, which broke his heart. It continued yn. 
der the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria till 1677, 
when the king of France became maſter of it, » 
whoſe hands it has continued ever ſince. 

The buildings of Cambray are tolerably hand. 
ſome, and the ſtreets fine and ſpacious. The plac 
or ſquare for arms is of an extraordinary argench, 
and capable of receiving the whole garriſon in o. 
der of battle. The cathedral; dedicated to the Vi. 
gin Mary, is one of the fineſt in Europe. Ther 
are 9 pariſhes,” 4 abbies, and ſeveral convents for 
both ſexes. The citadel is very advantageouſly f- 
tuated on high ground, and commands the whole 
city. Cambray is one of the moſt opulent and 
commercial cities in the Low Countries; and mats 
every year a great number of pieces of cambri, 
with which the inhabitants drive a great trade 
E. Jong. 20. N. lat. 50, 11. 

CAMBRESIS, (territory of,) one of the greater 
diviſions of the government of French 
It is bounded on the N. and E. by Hainault, 
the W. by Artois, and on the S. by Picardy. Fron 
the village of Arleour to that of Chatillon on the 
Sambre, it is about 10 French leagues in length; 
and between 5 and 6 broad, but in ſome parts only 
between 2 and 3, in breath. 

It is a- well inhabited country, is fruitful, and 
has ſtates of its own. The whole province ® 


Oft the ſame name is its capital, nłar the W. Q well as the city was yi to the French by tit 
More of the river Mecon, and about 150 miles N. treaty of Nimeguen. _It- has excellent paſture 
of its mouth, Lat. 10, 20, N. | i 108, eſpecially for horſes and ſheep; the wool of the lat 


ter is extremely fine, and much valued. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, is bounded on the N. 


by Hunti ſhire and Fedfordſhire ; on the 


1 


ruth, with fairs on F | 
November 11. t bt AK 4 | by Hartfordſhire and Efſex; on the N. by Lin- 

CAMBRA, (river,) in Africa. . The Cambra .colnfhire'; and on the E. by Norfolk and Suffolk by 

and Senega, which divides the complexion of the U It extends about 40 miles in N from N. to 3 ſu 

peoples ill out of the Niger. On one fide of the V 25 miles in breadth from . to W. and 130 miles Ed 

Cambra they are of a. dead. afh-colous, Jean,, and ) lin citemmference, containing near 570,509 acres. b of 
| divided into 17 hundreds, in which are 1 city, 9 


mall of ſtature; on the other, black negroes, tall, 
nnd well proportioned, $4 ; 


. -w 


- ' about 1749 
0 market-towns, 163 pariſhes, and cans” 
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houſes. - It lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
dioceſe of Ely, except a ſmall part, which is in the 
dioceſe of Norwich. A conſiderable tract of land 
in this county is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Ille of Ely. It conſiſts of fenny ground, divided by 
innumerable channels and drains, and is part of a 
very ſpacious level, containing 300,000 acres of 
land, extending into Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunting- 
donſhire, and Lincolnſhire. The Ifle of Ely is 
the N. diviſion of the 8 and extends S. almoſt 
as far as Cambridge. The whole level, of which this 
is part, is bounded on one fide by the ſea, and on 
the others by uplands, which taken together, forms 
a rude kind of ſemicircle, reſembling a horſe-ſhoe. 
In the Ile of Ely the air is damp, foul, and un- 
wholeſome; but in the S. E. parts of the county it 
is more pure and ſalubrious; the ſoil is alſo very 
different. In the Iſle of Ely it is fenny and very 
ſpongy, yet affords excellent paſture, In the up- 
lands to the S. E. the ſoil produces great plenty 
of bread, corn, and barley. The dry and barren 
parts have been greatly improved by ſowing that 
called ſaint-foin, and .holy-graſs, from its having 
been firſt brought into Europe from Paleſtine. lt 
ſends 2 members to parliament. | 
CAMBRIDGE, the county-town, 15 miles from 
Newmarket, 16 from Huntingdon, and 52 from 
London, is fituated on the banks of the Cam, which 
divides it into 2 parts that are joined by a ſtone- 
bridge, of 1 arch, called the Great Bridge, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from one at the S. end called Small 
Bridge, that is continued over ſeveral diviſions of 
the river; beſides theſe, there is another belonging 
to the town, built of wood, called Gerrard's-Hoſtle 
Bridge, which croſſes the river about the midway 
between the two other town bridges. The colleges 
have alſo their own private bridges, which lead to 
their gardens and noble walks, 2 of which are of 
wood and 4 of ſtone; one of the latter has lately 
been rebuilt in a very elegant taſte, and is ſuppoſed 
to be the only one of the kind in England, and be- 
long sto Trinity College. Ihe ancient town was 
ſituated on the N. W. ſide of the river, on an ele- 
vated ſpot, containing near 30 acres, ſurrounded on 
all ſdes with a deep intrenchment, great part of 
which is ſtill remaining. It was known to the Ro- 
mans by the name of Camboritum, and was a nur- 
ery of learning in the earlieſt days of 9 
The forum appears to have been on the 8. W. fi 
of the old wy Several Roman coins and other anti- 
2 have been dug up here, and it is not impro- 
able but St. Peter's church, (now. in xuins,) was 
built on the foundation of a Roman temple. It 
ſoffered WP Danes, who kept a garriſon here till 
Edward Elder took it'in 921, to keep the monks 
of Ely in ſubjection. William the Conqueror built 
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a firong caſile here, of which the gatcbouſe Kill re- 5 


- a pariſh church, from the 


united together; at the top of the angle 


4 


mains, and is the county jail, which is almoſt ſur- 


rounded with a more modern fortification, raiſed 


by the Oliverians in 1645. Within is an artificial 
mount, but of what antiquity is uncertain, from 
the top of which is a * Bly of near 20 miles. 
Roger de Montgomery deſtroyed the town with fire 
and ſword, to he revenged on king William Rufus; 
but Henry I. to repair its damages, granted it many 
8 It was often plundered in the harons 
wars the outlaws from the Ifle of Ely, till 
Henry III. ſecured it by a deep ditch. 

The modern town is about 1 mile long, from S. 
to N. and about half a mile broad in the middle, 
diminiſhing at the extremities. The proſpect of 
the town is remarkably good. It has 14 pariſh- 
churches, one of which is in ruins, and 2 others 
are without any towers, at one the bell (a ſmall 
one) hangs to a tree in the church-yard, and at the 
other towerleſs church the bell hangs in a low 
wooden hut, that reſembles a large centry-box. It 
contains above 1200 houſes, but the private build- 
ings are neither elegant or large, owing chiefly to 
theit being held on college or corporation leaſes. It 
is governed by a mayor, high- ſte ward, recorder, 13 
aldermen, and 24 common-council-men, a town- 
clerk, &c, Its chief trade is water-carriage from 
hence to Downham, Lynn, Ely, &c. The 2 
being encouraged to ſettle in England by William 
I. and II. were very populous here for ſeveral gene- 
rat ions, and inhabited that ſtreet now called the 
Cury. They had a ſynagogue, ſince converted to 

2 of its tower, called 
Round - church, though others are of opinion, that 
it was built by the Knights Templars, it bearing a 
reſemblance to the Temple-church in London. 
1388, Richard II. held a parliament here. Wat 
1 yler and Jack Straw, in their rebellion againſt 
Richard II. burnt the univerſity records in the 
market-place, which is ſituated in the middle of 
the town, and conſiſts of 2 ſpacious oblong ſquares 
the 
ſhire-hall, lately erected at the expence of the coun- 
ty. Markets. on Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, 
Friday and Saturday. At the back of the ſhire- 
hall is the ancient town-hall and jail. At the weſt 
end of the market-place is the croſs, and in the 
S. E. fronting the ſhire-hall, is a remarkable hand- 
ſome ſtone cqnduit, to which water is conveyed. 
by an aqueduQ, which was the benefaction of 
the celebrated Hobſon, a cart ier, in the reign of 
king Jame I, who was a native of this place. A 
fine road for the benefit of the inhabitants and ſtu- 
dents was lately made for 4 miles from this town 
to. Gogmagog-hills, purſuant to the will of Mr. 
Wortes. 1 Fe late Dr. Addenbroke alſo left 4000l. 
towards building and furniſhing an hoſpital for the 
cute of poor people gratis; of which _ 
er 


—_ 
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maſter of Catharine-hall is truſtee, which hoſpital 
has been erected at the S. E. end of the town. At 


a little diſtance from Bennet-coll 
of 5 acres, and a lar 


—— 
governors, and the 


is the botanic 
houſe for the uſe of 
dence of the curator, 


given the univerſity by the late Dr. Walker, who 
ſettled an eſtate on it towards its ſupport. Its 
teſt glory is the univerſity, not inferior to any in 


rea 
Chrifteadonm, which conſiſts of 12 collegesand 4 halls, . 


which have the ſame privileges as the colleges; and 
the whole body of theuniverſity, which is commonly 
about 1500, enjoys very great privileges, granted 
by ſeveral of our ſovereigns; but it was James I. 
who impowered it to ſend 2 members to 
as the town had done from the firſt. 
ſity is governed, 1. by a chancellor, who is always 
ſome nobleman, and may be changed _ years, 
or continued longer by the tacit conſent of the uni- 


verſity. 2. By a bigh-ſteward, choſe by the ſenate, - 


iament, 
e univer- 


and holding his place by patent from the univerſity, 
3. By a vice-chancellor, who is the head of ſome 
college or hall, and choſe yearly by the body of the 
univerſity, the heads of the colleges naming two. 4. 
2 „ Choſe every year, according to the 


2 proctors 
— of colleges 


and halls; as are two taxors, 


who with the proctors * — the weights and 


meaſures, as clerks of 


ets. The p 


ors alſo 


inſpect the behaviour of the ſcholars, who muſt not 


be out of their colleges 


after 9. o'clock at night. 


Here are alſo 2 moderators, 2 ſerutators, a commiſ- 
fary, public orator, 2 librarians, a regiſter, a ſchool- 


keeper, 3 eſquire beadles, and a 
— and the caput, con 


eoman beadle, 
ing of the vice - 


N chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor of laws, 


e, A and a non regent maſ- { 
ry VI granted it the power to { 


a doctor of 
ter of arts, 


int all books of any kind wi 
which Oxford 'had not. 


thin itſelf, a privi- 


The Senate houſe of the univerſity'is an elegant 


building of the Corinthian order, that coſt near 


16000l. building; where, on the N. fide, is a fine 
ſtatue of George I. erected in 1739, at the expence 
of the late lord Townſhend; oppoſite to this on 


te N. fide is another of George 


Il. erected in 1765, 


at the expence of the late duke of Newcaſtle; at the 
E. end, on each fide of the entrance are two athers; 
one, the late duke of Somerſet, after the Vandyke 
caſte; the.other, an Italian emblematical figure of 
Gloria. This is allowed to be the moſt ſuperb } 
nd, is 101 feet long, 42 broad, and } 
32 high, and has a gallery which can contain 1000 
perſons. _ This bui ding forms the N. 


room in En 


uad e, as the ſchoo 
the ſchools being 


fide of a 


s and public library do the 
on the ground floor, and the 


library over them, e e a ſmall court. North 


ef the philoſophy ſchool is 


1e repoſito 


8g Ores, ſhells, &. The 


ry of Dr. 
Doctor 


\ 


| © 4M 
was a profeſſor at Greſham college, London, dies 
1728, and left a ſum of money to this univerſit . 
for ereCting a profeſſorſhip for natural philoſophy, 
with a proviſion of 150l. a year for ever. At the 
S. E. corner of this building is an elegant 
Abr 


trical ſtone ſtair-caſe, which leads to the 0! 


ry, and conſiſts of 18 claſſes, at the end of which 
is an elegant ſquare room in which are depoſited 
the MSS. and a valuable cabinet of oriental books 
and curioſities, &c. &c. This room opens to two 
other rooms, containipg 26 large claſſes, conſif.. 
ing of 30,000 volumes, preſented the univerſity by 
George I. being the entire collection of the late Dr. 


Moore, biſhop of Ely, and purchaſed of the Doctor: 
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executor by his Majeſty for 6000 guineas ; and his 
majeſty gave the univerſity 2000). more todefray the 
expence of fitting up the apartments, and ereCti 
claſſes for their reception: they conſiſt of the ff 
editions of the Greek and Latin claſſics and hiſto- 
rians, and the greateſt part of the works of the firſt 
printers; large collections of prints of the greateſt 
maſters; a. valuable MS, of the Goſpels, and 
Acts of the Apoſtles, on vellum, in Greek and La- 
tin — — the univerſity by T heodore Beza, 
and ſuppoſed to be as old as any MS, extant. The 
other part of the library has been rebuilt in an ele- 
gant manner, and forms the W. ſide of the intend- 
ed quadrangle. . The books, which are contained 
in the laſt room, are part of the old library aug - 
mented with a conſiderable number of the beit mo- 
dern books, ſeveral of which are preſents from fo- 
reign ſovereigns and eminent men. St Mary's 
church forms the E. ſide of this quadrangle: here 
the univerſity have their public ſermons, and the 
pulpit, which ſtands in the centre of the chucch, 
and faces the chancel, has no ſounding board. In 
a grand gallery over part of the chancel is a ſeat 
for the chancellor, vice-chancellor, &c. George |. 
when he gave the books, alſo eſtabliſhed a pro- 
ſeſſor of modern hiſtory and modern languages in 
this univerſity, with a falary of 4001. for himſelf 
and two — 4 under bim, qualified to inſtruct 
in that branch, 20 ſcholars to be nominated by the 
king, each of which is obliged to learn two at 


of the languages. A fellowſhip is founded at Mag. 


- dalen college, appropriated to the gentlemen of 


| Norfolk, and called, The Travelling Norfolk 


Fellowſhipy. , 

Ir is a juſt remark, that all the libraries in Cam- 
bridge, except that of King's college, are lending 
libraries ; and thoſe at Oxford are ſtudying libr. 
ries, St. Peter's 17 is the moſt ancient, aud 

5 ob, entering the town from 1A 86 ** 
ſting of two courts, ſeparated by a clolite 
lery. The largeſt is 144 fect long, and 84 broad, 

e buildings in this court have been lately fear, 


* an elegant manner. The leſſer court * 


wh_ wc 
— 1 


C, A 
|, which is a fine old building 54 feet 
pr" and 27, high. This collogs was 


- Ped 1287. There are three colleges in Oxford 
_ 3 the antiquity with this. Cambridge 


and Oxford were univerſities long before they were 


f any colleges in their own right, the ſtu- 
1 lodged and boarded with the townſmen, 
and they then hired hotels for their exerciſes and 
diſputations. A hotel or hall, now denominated 


Pythagoras's ſchool, ſituated on the W. fide of the 


iver, | of the ancient hotels that remains un- 
NG IT oy in which Eraſmus read his firſt 
Greek lectures in England. -Clare-ball is on the 
hank of the river over which it has an elegant ſtone 


bridge, was founded 1320, conſiſting of one grand 


court 150 feet long and 111 broad. The front of 
this building that taces the fields has the appearance 
of a palace. Pembroke-hall is near St. Peter's col- 
lege, and was founded in 1343, conſiſts. of 2 courts. 
I has an elegant, chapel built by fir Chriſtopher 
Wren. Corpus-Chriſti, or Bennet-college was 
founded in 1350, has but a-mean appearance, but 
is poſſeſſed of f_ 

Juable and curious ancient manuſcripts. .. Trinity- 
hall, on the N. of Clare-hall, near the river, was 


founded in 1351, is. à remarkably neat building. 


Gonvil and Caius-college is near the middle of the 
town, N. of the Senate-houſe, has three courts, 
was founded i348, and augmented 1557. King's 
college, the, moſt noble foundation in 


bles a decayed caſtle more than a college. , The 
new building is very magnificent, near 300 feet 
long. The chapel is one of the fineſt pieces of Go- 
thic architecture now remaining in the world; is 
304 feet long, 7 3 broad on the outſide and 40 within, 
and 91 high, and yet not a ſingle pillar to ſuſtain 


its ponderous roofs, of which it has two; the firſt 
of ſtone moſt curiouſly carved, the other of wood 
coyered with lead, between which is a vacancy of | 


10 feet. There is ſuch a profuſion of carvings both 
within and without as is no where to he equalled. 
Henry VII. enlarged it 188 feet in lengeb 

Henry VIII. gave the elegant ſtalls and organ gal- 
ery with its inimitable carvings, where are the 
coats of arms of that king and thoſe of Anne Bo- 
leyn quartered, 
painted glaſs windows, which are in fine preſerva- 
ton, and were permitted by Cremwell to be pre- 


ſerved when almoſt every other in England was de- 
o__ as he had a particular regard for this uni- 
ty, where he had his education, and the town, 


ver 
which he repreſented in parliament. In this cha- 
pel are put up the Spaniſh colours taken at the re- 

action of Manilla, by colonel Draper, a member 
of this eollege, It has an ancient ſtone· bridge over 


the Cam. Queen's-college, near the river, S. of 
conſiſts of two courts, , 


Kin „ was founded 1 
# OL, Il.-No, 30. 2 


a remarkably large collection of va- 


urope, was 
firſt endowed by Henry VI. The old court reſem- 


„and 


He gave alſo the elegant fine 


. e 
with a fine grove and gardens on both ſides of the 
river, connected with each other and the college by 
two wooden bridges, one of which is a curious 
ſtructure. Catharine-hall is E. of Queen's, and its 
principal front on the W. the moſt extenſive and 
regular in the univerſity. It contains only one 
court 180 feet long and 120 broad, and was founded 
in 1475. Jeſus college is at the E. end of the town, 
ſurrounded by groves and gardens. Ihe principal 
front faces the S. 180 feet long, regularly built and 
ſaſhed; it was originally a Benedictine convent, 
and converted to the;preſent uſe in 1576. Chriſt's 
college is oppoſite St. Andrew's church, the E. fide 
of the town, founded by Henry VII's mother 1505. 
St. John's college was founded by the ſame lady 
150g, on the ſite of a diſſolved priory; It confiſts 
of three courts, and has a large library crowded - 
with ſcarce and valuable books. To this college 
belongs a fine ſtone bridge over the river, which 
leads to their grand walks, Magdalen college is 
the only one that ſtands on the N. ſide of the river, 
near the great bridge, conſiſts of two courts, and 
was founded in 1519. Trinity college is E. of the 
river, having St. Tour's college on the N. andCaius- 
college and Trinity hall on the 8. It contains two 
large vadrangles, the firſt of which is 344 feet long, 
and 280 broad. It has two noble entrances, and 
on the N. fide bf it is the chapel 204 feet long, 34 
broad, and 44 high. It has every noble ornament, 
and the much-admired ſtatue of Sir Iſaae Newton, 
who was a ſtudent in this college. The noble hall 
is above 100 feet long, 40:. broad; and 50 high. 
The inner court is eſteemed the-mieſt in the uni- 
verſity, and ſurpaſſes any in Oxford It is very 
ſpacious and has an elegant cloiſter of lofty ſtone 
pillars, ſupporting g apartments; on the W. is 
the library, the moſt elegant ſtructure of the kind 
in the kingdom, 190 feet long, 40 broad, and 55 
high within. Its entrance is by a ſtaircaſe, the 
ſteps black marble, and the walls incruſted with 
ancient Roman monuments. The entrance into 
the library is by folding-doors at the N. end, and 
at the S. end is a fine ſtatue of. his preſent niajeſty; 
its inſide appearance inexptefibly grand. 1 
claſſes large, beautiful and noble, well ſtocked with 
books, manuſcripts, &c. Its. outſide has every ſui- 
table embelliſhment, and was erected by fir Chriſ- 
topher Wren, at the ex pence af. near 20, 00. Un- 
der this building is a ſpaciqus ia za of equal dimen- 
ſions, out of which open 3 to a lawn which 
leads to the river, over which is a ne- elegant cy- 
cloidal bridge of 3 arches, that leads to extenſive 
Walks. In the middle is a remarkable viſta. This 
college was founded on the ſite of two other colleges 
aud a ball, in 1546, by Henry VIII. Emanuel- 
college is at the J E. end of the towin;-tonkits of 
two courts, the principal of which is very neatꝭ and 
was built on the ſite of a. Dominicau. convent. 
7 Sidney- 


— 


market and a fair. 


8 
Sidney - Suſſex · college is in Bridge-ſtreet, whoſe hall 
is elegant, and chapel remarkable only for ſtanding 

N. and S. as others do E. and W. he town has 
fairs on June 24, and Auguſt 14. 

CAMBRIDGE, a town in the county of Mid- 
dleſex, the province of Maſſachuſots- bay, in New- 
England, ſeated on the N. branch of Charles-river, 


| 7 miles N. W. of Boſton. It has ſeveral fine houſes, 


ut-irregularly built, and its firſt name was New. 
ton, which it changed to the preſent on account of 
its univerſity, incorporated in 1650. This, with 


a college for Indians, but afterwards a printing- 
c. 


houſe, was. burnt in 1764, and afterwards rebui 
In 775 it was converted into barracks. ' Lat. 42, 
25. Long. 71, 11. 
CAMBRILLA, a town of Catalonia in Spain, 
on the ſea, in a fruitful and pleaſant country, 
CAMBRON, a village about g miles from Mons 
in Hainault, and belonging to the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands; well known in queen Anne's wars, for the 
encampings of the armies here, which often made 
long marches 'to occupy this ground, on account 
of its advantageous ſituation. In this place is a fine 
Ciſtertian abbey. | 


+ CAMDEN, a town of Frederickſburg-townfhip, 


uth Caro- }. 


on the N. fide of the Wateree river, in 
Jina, which river running into the. Santee enabled 
this town to carry on a conſiderable trade. It had 


' - a court-houſe, and provided a regiment of militia. 


Near here in 1780, the Americans were a de- 
feated by the Britiſh troops, who the year follow- 
/ Ing burnt this town in their retreat before the Ame- 
ricans to Charles-town. > = 11 
CAMDEN, a diſtrict in the back ſettlements of 
South Carolina, + = | 
CAMEL, a river in Cornwall. 
CAMELFORD, an ancient borough of Corn- 


wall, governed by a mayor, where the river Camel 


riſes, In this place is neither chapel nor church, 
nor ever was. It was created a free-borough by 
Richard earl of Cornwall, who alſo granted it a 
Members of parliament firſt 
came from here in the th of Edward VI. Its mar- 

| ket is on Friday, and fairs on Friday after March 
10, May 26, July 17, and September 6. 75 
_ - .CAMERET-BAY, in Brittany, forms the har- 
bour of Breſt. 3 | 
CAMERINO, anciently Camerinum, the mar- 
uiſate of Ancona, in che Kccleſiaſtical State, and 
Middle Diviſion of Italy. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
immediately ſubject to the pope. It lies at the 


foot of the Apennines on the Chiento, between 
Macerata and Spoleto, being 44 miles W. of An- 
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CAMERON or Caux ox Cape, lies on the N. 3 


part of Honduras - bay in North America. 
- CAMIN,' a city of ducal Pomerania in Ger- 


many. It ſtands on the E. fide of the mouth of Montagne de Segni, a very mountainous track; 


1630, and 1709, it ſuffered muc 'by fires. Ly 


. tants: Lat. 41, 52, N. Long. , 20, 


U 


3 
the. Oder, and ſubject to the king of Pruſa. 1 


64, 4, N. Long. 15, 40, E. 

CAMINHA, a ſmall fortified town &f Ent; 
Douro e Minho, on the ſea, near the mouth of 8 
river Minho, where it forms an iſland, upori which 
is a fort and convent. It contains 1 0 ind. 


CAMISCHINK AA. a river of Eur | 

_ — into the Wolga. n 
AMITZ, or Camitns, a p F 

built, and fortified little-city of Rog proker 
electorate of _— in Germany. Here is a ms. 
nufacture of woollen and linen cloth. It lis; I2 
miles N. W. of Bauditz; and 18 E. of Dreſden 

CAMLET, a river in Shropſhire, which run; 
into the Severn. | 

CAMMA and GOBBI, two provinces of the 
kingdom of Loango in Africa. The inhabitant 
are continually at war with each other. The chis 
town of Gobbi lies about a day's journey from tie 
ſea. Their rivers abound with a variety of fil: 
but are infeſted with ſea-horſes. The princip 
commerce with the natives is in logwood, elephants 
teeth, and tails, the hair of which is highly valued 
and uſed for ſeveral curious purpoſes. 
: CAMONICA, (valley of,) in Breſciano, 1 
ing to the Venetian territories in Upper l. 
lies between high mountains, and has a ſpacious 
plain, through which runs the river Oglio. l 
comprehends 80 pariſhes. In this valley are ira 
and copper mines, 
' CAMPAGNA. a little city, and ſee of a biſhog 
in the Hither Principate of Naples, in Lower Italy, 
It lies 35 miles S: E. of Naples city. Lat. 40 
45, N. Long. 15, 30, E. a 

CAMPAGNA di Roma, or the territory af 
Rome, in contradiſtinction from the Campagna cf 
Naples. It was anciently called Latium, in the 
Middle Diviſion of Italy, has indeed a rich and 
fruitful ſoil; but indifferently cultivated; being 
fenny, and the inhabitants lazy and poor: ſo that 
at harveſt· time the peaſants of Viterbo, Perugis 
and the mountainous parts of St. Peter's Patrimony, 
come to help the few inhabitants of the Campagnia 
to get in their corn. Moſt of the houſes are built, 
not in the dry and warm plains, but purpoſely in 
the mountains, for the ſake of the cool air in ſum- 
mer, This territory is bounded on the W. by d. 
Peter's 2 and the Tiber; on the N. by 


Sabina and the Anio; on the E. and S. E. by the 


Abruzzo, Otranto, and Terra di Lavoro, provinces 
of Naples. It extends itſelf from Rome up ard 
of 60 miles along the Mediterranean, to the fron- 
tiers of that kingdom: It is farther ſubdivided into 
Campagna Proper, lying on the N. fide between 
the Anio, and ridge called Mons Lepinus, or nos 


and 
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2 the ſouthern or maritime ade, called la Ma- 
rina, which lies between the aforeſaid mountains 


and the ſea-coaſt, from E. to W. The waters of { 


this territory are generally very good, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Tiber. Here alſo are two other 
rivers; namely the Numico and Aſtura, beſides 
thoſe which water the fenny lands of Pomptina, 
and are rather canals than running ſtreams. Here 


are ſeveral lakes, 


CAMPAGNE (deCaen), a ſubdiviſion of Lower 


Normandy, in the government of the latter name, 
in France. It extends itſelf as far as Falaiſe, and 
has but one town in it, namely Caen. ; 

CAMPAGNE, a ſubdiviſion alſo of Upper Nor- 
mandy, partly in the bailiwic of Rouen, and partly 
in that. of Evreux, This is farther dividea into 
Campagne de Neubourg and Campagne de St. 
Andre. | : 

CAMPANA, a, famous river of Chili, enters 
the ſea at a place called El Ancon fin ſalida. The 
name was given this river becauſe. its two arms 
ſeem to form the ſhape of a bell. 


CAMPBELTOWN, a royal burgh on the E. 


coaſt of Kintyre, a ſubdiviſion of Argyleſhire, in 
Scotland, which, alternately with - Air, Irwin, 
Rothſay, and Inverary, ſends one member to the 
Britiſh parliament; . It has a ſecure harbour or bay 


for ſhipping, - OY 
CAMPDEN. or CAMDEN, a borough of Glou- 


ceſterſhire, famous for its manufacture of ſtockings. 


Here are two charity-ſchools, and an alms-houle ; 
and the Saxon kings are ſaid to have held a congreſs 
here, in 689, whether they ſhould attack the Bri- 
tons. Its market on Wedneſday, and fairs on Aſh- 
wedneſday, April 23, July 25, and November 30. 
It lies 18 miles N. E. o Gionceſter, and 87 W. of 
London. | X 
CAMPEACHY, a town of S. America, in New- 
Spain, in the peninſula of Yucatan, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the bay of Campeachy, defended by good 
walls and ſtrong forts. It is not ſo rich nor trading 
atown asformerly, and is notedfor logwood, * 
it does not grow very near it. It was taken by t 


Engliſh in 1659, by the Bugcaneers in 1678, and 


by the freebooters of St. Domingo in 1685, who 
burnt it, and blew up the citadel. '. Long. 93, 7, W. 
Lat, 111 20, N. . | 

CAMPEN, a large city, and port of Overifſel, 
one of the United Provinces; it ſtands low near the 
mouth of the Iſſel or Zuyder- ſee; over the former 
of which is a bridge defended by a fort with baſtions. 
It has. 2, ſuburbs inhabited by fiſhermen. In 1673 
the French exacted here 80,000 guilders for ſaviug 
the town. Lat. 52, 36, N. Long. 5, 46, E. 

CAMPIO-MAYO a town and modern forti- 


cation of Alentejo in Portugal, with 4 whole, 
7 ? Lad baſtions, alſo 2 caſtles within a gun-ſhot 
place. It lies on a large plain. 


Its inhabi- 
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Idumea, and Phornicia or Phoenice. 


This being reduced by the Britiſh arms in the laſt 


| © <p 
tants amounted to 5300 ſouls. Lat. 38, 45, N. 
Long. 7, 25, W. | 
CAMPION, a town of the kingdom of Tanguth 
in Tartary, formerly remarkable for being a place 
thraugh which the caravans paſſed in the road from 
Bukharia to China, E. long. 104, 53. N. lat. 


40, 25. 
| CAMPLI, a ſmall city of the Farther Abruzzo, 

and e of Naples, in Lower Italy. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and ſtands at the foot of the Apen- 
nines, about 12 miles from the Adriatic ſea. Tat. 
43, o, N. Long. 14, 25, E. | 

CAMPO BASSO, a town of Italy, in the Capi- 
tanata, which is rich and populous, and where there . 
is held a famous fair. | 

CAMPO SANTO, a place of Italy, in the du- 
chy of Modena, lying on the left bank of the river 


- Panaro, and remarkable for a battle fought there in 
1743, between the Spaniards and Auſtrians, 


CAMLUL, a town of Aſia, on the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of the kingdom of Cialus, on the frontiers 


of Tangut. E. long. 98, 5, N lat. 37, 15. 


CANAAN, or CHANAAN, has been ſucceffively 
known by ſeveral names; as. the Land of Iſrael, the 
Land of God, the Holy Land, and ſimply the 
Land; alſo, Judea or Judza, Palæſtine or Paleſtin, 
Syria Palzſtina,. Syria, Czle-Syria, Idumæa, or 
| It was called 
the Land of Canaan, the Land of Iſrael, I. Sam. 
xiii. 9. II. Kin. vi. 23., Ezek. vii. 2. Mat. ii. 
22, &c. It has alſo been ſometimes called the Land 
of the Hebrews, the Land of the Jews the Land 
of God, and then the Holy Land, firſt by the Jews, 
and ſecondly by Chriſtians. - 

CANA, mentioned Joſh. xix. 28. belonging to 
the tribe of Aſher, lay not far from Sidon. 
, CANA of Galilee, (fo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Cana foregoing), mentioned John 11. 1. lay 
within the tribe of Zebulon, not far from Na- 
zareth. | | 

CANADA, a province of North America, diſco- 
vered by Cabot, in 1499, and is bounded by Eſ- 
quimaux and Hudſon's bay'onthe N. by the rivers - 
of St. Lawrence, the lroquois, or Five Indian nations, 
the Huron and Illinois lakes, on the E. and S. and 
by unknown lands on the W. It is ſituated be- 
tween 61 and 81 degrees of W. long. and between 
45 and $2 degrees of N. lat. being about 800 miles 
in length, and 200 in breadth. The French com- 
prehended under the name of Canada a very large 
territory, taking into their claim part of New Scot- 
land, New-England, and New-Yotk, on the E. 
and to the W. extending it as far as the Pacific 
ocean. That part, however, which they were able 
to cultivate, and which bore the face of a colony, 
lay chiefly on the banks of St Lawrence, and.the 
numerous ſmall rivers falling into that ſtream. 


way, 


\ 
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. way, was confirmed to England by the peaco of 
1763, and called “the province of Quebec.“ 


Gur poſſeſſions in this part of America, conſiſt 
of an immenſe inland country, communicating with 
the ſea by the mouths of two t rivers, both of 
"difficult and dangerous navigation at the entrance, 

and one of which is quite frozen for almoſt half the 
ear, and covered with thick exhalations and fogs 
* the greater part of the reſt. s | 
The toll is various; it yields Indian corn very 
well in moſt parts, and very fine wheat in ſome; 
all ſorts of herbs, which grow in Europe, flouriſh 
here. The greateſt foreſts in the world are in the 


- Uncultivated parts of America, and a more magni- 


ficent fight tharrthe woods of Canada cannot be ima- 
ined; the tops of the trees loſe themſelves in-the 


clouds, and there is ſuch a prodigious variety of ſpec- 


es, that even among thoſe, who have taken the moſt 


pains to know them, there is not perhaps one capa- 
ble of deſcribing half the number. 


made out of one piece will contain 20 perſons; 


others are made of the bark, the different- pieces of 


which they ſew together with the inner rind, and 


daub over the ſeams with pitch, or rather a bitu- 
minous mattet much reſembling it, to prevent their 
leaking, and the ribs of theſe canoes, are made with 
the boughs of trees. This _y likewiſe pro- 


duces cherries and plums; it $ in coals, and 
near Quebec is a fine lead-mine. E 
The air of Canada is fo exceflive cold from De- 
cember to April, that the greateſt rivers are frozen 
over, and the ſnow lies commonly from 4 to 6 feet 
deep on the ground, even in the ſouthern parts of the 
province. This inconvenience, to which” we may 
add the falls in the river St. Lawrence, below. 
Montreal, which prevent veſſels of any burthen 
from reaching that emporium of inland commerce, 


will always ſtop the communication, during the 


winter ſeaſon, between Canada and the ſouthern 
colonies, until roads ate formed, that can, be tra- 
velled without danger from the Indians. 

They raiſe no ſtaple commodity in this country, 
to anſwer their demands upon England, their trad 
with the Indians producing alt their returns for 
that market. Theſe are principally the furs of the 


beaver, and thoſe of foxes and racoons, with deer- 


Mins, and all the branches of the peltry. The nature 
of the climate, being teverely cold for the moſt part, 
and the people manufacturing nothing, ſhew what 
the country wants from Europe; wine, brandy, 
cloths, chiefly 
The Indian trade requires brandy, tobacco, a ſort 
of duffil blankets, guns, powder and ball, kettles, 
hatchets and tomahawks, with ſeveral toys and 
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"The Indians 
hollow the red elms into canoes, ſome of which, 


x 


coarſe, linen, and wrought iron. 


trinkets, The Indians ſupply the peltry, and we 


have traders, who in the manner of the original 


inhabitants, traverſing the vaſt lakes and rivers that 
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divide this country, in canoes of bark, with incrs, 


dible induſtry and patience, carry their goods int 
the diſtant parts of America, and ions — 
entirely unknown to us. This again brings the 
market home to us, as the Indians are hereby la- 
bituated to trade with us. For this purpoſe, people 
from all parts, even from the diſtance of a 1000 
miles, come in June to the fair at Montreal, 

Quebec, the capital of this province, lies much 
nearer to the ſea, from which, however, it is! 50 
leagues diſtant, The river, which from the fen 
hither is 10 or 12 miles broad narrows ſuddenly to 
about a mile wide. | 

The. diſtance from Quebec to Montreal is about 
150 miles, and the country on both ſides the river 
is very well ſettled, and has an agreeable effect 
upon-the eye. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the 
way, ſeveral gentlemen's houſes, neatly built, ſhey 
themſelves at intervals, and there is all the appear. 
ance of a flouriſhing colony; but there are no towns 
or villages, It very much reſembles the well ſettle 
parts of the colonies of Virginia and Maryland, 
where the planters are within themſelves. 
_ The river St. Lawrence is very extenſive, and 
is the only one in this province on which we have 
ſettlements of any note; but if we look forward 
into futurity, there will appear nothing improba- 
ble in the conjecture, that this vaſt country, when 
the preſent unhappy differences ſhall no longer ſub- 
fiſt, and when their mode of government {hall be 
altered, will be enabled of itſelf to carry on a vaſt 
trade on thoſe great ſeas of freſh water, which ate 
collected within its own boſom. Here are 5 lakes, 
the ſmalleſt of which is a piece of ſweet water greater 
than any of the other parts of the world; viz. lake 
Ontario, Etie, Huron, Micklgan, and Superior, 
which contains ſeveral iſlands. "Theſe are all na- 
vigable, by. any. veſſels, and they all communicate 
with one another, except that the paſſage between 
Erie and Ontario is interrupted by the ſtupendu 
ous cataract of Niagara. | 

The river St, Lawrence is the outlet of thee 
lakes, by which they diſcharge themſelves into the 
ocean. Forts are built at the ſeveral ſtraits; by 
which theſe lakes communicate with each other, as 
well as where the laſt-of them communicates with 
the river St. Lawrence. ] | 
In this northern part of the colonies we have 


only one ſettlement more that commands our at- 


; 
( 
; 
o 


tention; and, though a ſmall one, is perhaps of 
the greateſt conſequence; an ſuch is the iſland 
of Cape Breton. 4: is about 140 miles in length, 
full of mountains and lakes, and interſected dy 2 
vaſt number of creeks and bays, almoſt meeting each 
other on every ſide; which ſeems in general, both 
for the coaſt and inland, very much to reſemble the 
coaſt and inland parts of moſt northern countries; 


ſo is Iceland; and Denmark and Sweden have ſuch 
| ' ſhorty 


| EA 
ſuch mountains, and ſach lakes. The foil 
* in many places very fruitful, and in 
every part abounds with timber fit for all uſes. 
ln the earth are coal-pits, and on the ſhore one of 
the moſt valuable fiſheries in the world. The onl 
tonn on this iſland is Louiſbourg, which ſt 
upon one of the fineſt harbours in all America. 
At the time Canada was firſt conquered by the 
Engliſh, the inhabitants were allowed the free ex- 


le of their religion, and were permitted to en- 
oy all the privileges of the Britith laws and con- 


{#tution; but, not wthſtanding the "moſt facred 
promiſes to fulfil this agreement, our 23 
& mili 


ſoon after thought proper to renew 


0 
he Roman Catholic the eſtabliſhed religion of theſe 
extenſive territories.» Thus a Proteſtant prince, 
limited in bis government at home, became an ab- 
ſolute monarch over territories far more extenſive 
than England, Wales, and Scotland united. 

Canada's immenſe foreſts afford nouriſhment and 
ſhelter to various animals, ſuch as eas, elks, deer, 
bears; foxes, martens, wild cats, and various other 
animals too numerous to be here inſerted; but the 
beaver may be ſaid to be the moſt valuable. The 
feathered inhabitants of the air, and the ſcaly tribe 
of the water, are here found in the greateſt abun- 
my and many of them the ſame as we meet with 
in Europe. * 

CANANEA, a fmall oblong iſland, about 37 
leagues from St. Vincent, 8. lat. 25, W. long. 
#, $0. ſpreads itſelf like a creſcent before the 
coaſt of Braſil, over againſt the ſmall bay formed 
by the mouth of the river Ararapira. It hath two 
or three villages,” and a town of its own'name. It 
has no other ſtrength than its natural ſituation, 
which permits none but ſmall veſſels to come near it. 

CANANOR, a province of the Malabar coaft, 
and Mogul empire, m Aſia, It is a very plentiful 
country, Of the ſame name is a town on the 
coaſt with a harbour, about 240 miles E. of 
Goa, and 141 N. of Cochin. The Dutch have a 
tort here, which they took from the Portugueſe in 
1684, and alſo a factory: where they have but little 
trade, it being removed to Surat. There is a large 
town at the bottom of the bay, independent of 
them, and governed by a Mahometan rajah, who 
em bring 20,000 men into the field, and has a 
number of expert muſqueteers and archers. Lat. 
10 5, N. Long. 75, 1 5, E. 5 

CANARA, a province of Malabar, and Mogul 
empire, in Aſia. Divided on the S. from that of 
Cananor by the river Cangerecora, and from Cun- 
can on the N. by*the river Aliga, having the ocean 
On m_ and the kingdom of Biſfiagar on the E. 

country 


Vor. I=No. 29, 


vernment, to abolith trials by juries, and to make 


is very fertile in rice and other necfſa-' 
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ries. Here firſt began the euſtom of wives burning 
on the ſame pile with their huſbands; and generally 
a lady governs in this province, and reſides at Bay- 
dour, 2 days jou from the fea. i 

CANARY-ISLANDS, are ſituated in the At- 
lantic ocean, over againſt the empire of Morocco 
in Africa. They were formerly called the Fortu- 
nate Iſlands, on acecount of the temperate health 


air, and excellent fruits. The land is very fruitful. 


for both wheat and barley produce 130 for one. 
The cattle thrive well, and the woods are full of 
all forts of game. The Canary ſinging birds are 
well known all over Europe; There are here ſu- 
ar- canes in great abundance; but the Spaniards 
rſt planted vines here, from whence we have the 
wine called Canary or fack; n 22 
+ Theſe iſlands were not entirely unknown to the 
ancients; but they were a long while forgot, till 
John de Bettencourt diſcovered them in 1402: It 
is ſaid they were firſt inhabited by the Phcenicians, 
or Carthaginians, but on no certain foundation ; 
nor could the inhabitants themſelves tell from 
whence they were derived; on the contrary, 'they 
did not know there was any other country in the 
world. Their lan manners, and cuſtoms, 
had no reſemblance to thoſe of their neighbours. 


However, they were like the people on the coaſt of 


Barbary in complexion. They had no iron. Aﬀer 
the diſcovery, the Spaniards ſoon pt poſſeſſion of 
them all, under whoſe dominion they are to this 
day, except Madeira, which belongs to the Pert 
gueſe. The inhabitants are chiefly Spaniards; 
there are ſome of the firſt people remaining, whom 
they call Guanches, whoare ſomewhat civilized by 
their intercourſe with the Spaniards. They area 
hardy, active, bold people, and live on the moun- 
tains. Their chief food is goat's milk. Their 
complexions is tawny, and their noſes flat. The 
Spantſh- veſſels, when they fail for the Weſt-In« 
dies, always render vous at theſe flands, going and 
coming. "Their number is 12. 1. Alegranza; 2. 
Canaria; 3. Ferro; 4. Fuerteventura; 5. Gomera; 
6. Gratiotz ; 7. Lancerotta; 8. Madeira 9. Palma; 
10. Rocca; 11, Salvages: 12. Teneriff. W. long, 
12, 21. N. lat. 27, 30, to 29, 30. . 

CANARY, (Greator Proper,) that from which 
the laſt mentioned cluſter of African iſlands take 
their name, is abqut' x50 miles in circuit. Its ca- 
pital is of the like denomination, and called by the 
inhabitants Ciudad de Palmas. Here are caverns 
in which have been diſcovered burial places, con- 
taining many of the-carcaſes of the ancient inhabĩ- 
tants, nerfect y, preſerved, and hard as wood. 

It abounds in melons, oranges, citrons, &c. fir, 
dragon, and palm-trees. The town lies on the 
S. S. E. part of the iſland, and about a league. 


from the road, where is good encheciog, 


provided the ſhips. do not come too near the town; 
the approach to which, rocks hid under water ren- 


der dangerous. Its caſtle, on a mountain, is but a 
rz a town of Entre Douro e Min- 


ha, in Portugal, on the river Douro, has only 1900 


very ancient towers on the 


inhabitants, though . N 
© 


© CANCALLE, a town of France, in Upper 
Britanny, by the ſea-fide, where there is a road. 
Here the Britiſh landed in 17 58, in their way to 
St. Maloes, where they burnt a great number of 
ſhips in the harbour, and then retired without loſs. 
This town was in their power; but they acted like 
generous enemies, and did no hurt to this nor any 
other on the coaſt, W. long. o, 13. N. lat. 48, 41. 


-{CANCHE, (La), in Latin Cuncius, or Qpen- 


tia, a river of Picardy, in France. It riſes in Ar- 
tois, is navigable near Montreuil, and below Eta- 
empties itſelf into the ſea. | 
CANCHEUEFU, a city of China, where are 
hills and mountains, 
which the Chineſe call Patna. They are about 150 


| ſpans, or 112 feet high, ſome more. They end 
at top in a long tone cut in knots, and are hexa- 


or octogon, of g ſtories or cornices, and 6 win- 


——— to every one to look out on all ſides. They 


vary in opinion as to their intent; but I am of 
is — the main deſign was to beautify the city, 


they being moſily about the gates in fight of thoſe | 


that go in. Sant op e 
| 'CANDA, - a river in Cumberland, which runs 
into the Eden/at-Carlifle, .. 
- CANDAHOR, à province of Perſia, in Aſia, 
bounded; by Sableſtan to the S. the Mogul empire 
to the E. the country of Balk to the N. It has alſo 


part of the Mogul empire, with ſtan, on the 8. 


and part of Coraſan on the W. It is very moun- 
tainous; yet abundantly producing all neceſſaries, 


xcept towards Perſia, on which fide it is very 
ren ; ö 1 


1 CANDAHOR, the capital of the provinceof the 
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Tame name laſt mentioned, on the confines of Perſia 


to the E. and the Mogul's dominions to the W. 


Since 1650, the Perſians made themſelves maſters 


of it, notwithſtanding all the attempts of the Mo- 
25 to recover it; to whom: it was ſubject before, 
his place. is of the greater importance, as being 


fortiſied, it covers the Perſian confines towards the 


Indies; and is the moſt frequented thoroughfare of 
the 2 from N — the "oP and. back 
n. +33, 5. N. Long. 67, 10, E. 

ANI ane 

roneſes, i. e. happy iſland, from its fertility and the 
purity of its air. It is one of the largeſt iſlands on 
the —— lies on the coaſt of Greece, and 
is 70 miles 1 _ E. to W. and in ſome places 
35 broad. It has the Archipelago to the N. and. 


iently Creta, Idæa, and Maca- 


5 
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Lethe is one of the largeſt. 


Greek archbiſhop 
the Turks. Lat. 35, 18, N. Long. 25, 23, E. 


the roads and paths are narrow 
king has them guarded, to prevent his a" 


N 


e A 


lies exactly at the mouth of it ; Aſia Minor on t. 


N. E. the Morea on the N. W. and Africa on ths 
S. It is generally reckoned a part of Aſia, Abo 
half the iſland conſiſts of nothing but barren 2nd 
rocky mountains; the principal of which is the 
famous Mount Ida, now Pſiloriti, occupying gre 
part of the middle of it. It is only a huge rock, 
bearing neither trees nor graſs, an covered with 
ſnow moft part of the year. It produces nothi 
but the ſhrub buckthorn (tragacantha) which z 
famous for gum-tragacanth. 2. Sethia, or Laſt, 
— Diete, a part of the white mountain, 
now called Monte di Sfachia, from a neighbouring 
town of the latter name. The valleys and plain 
are uncommonly fruitful, yielding corn, excellent 
red and white wine, oil, ſilk, wool, honey, wa, 
&c. Here are feveral ſorts of tame beaſts, game 
and wild fowl, but no goats or wild beaſts. The 
greateſt part of the country is uncultivated, has 0 
confiderable ſtreams ; but many rivulets, of which 
inhabitants ar 
Greeks (who have an archbiſhop,) Armenians 
Turks, and Jews. After having been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Venetians for above 400 years, the 
Turks invaded-it in 1644; when, after 64 years, 
the former were obliged to cede it to them by the 
peace of 1699, with the reſerve only of- ſome for- 
treſſes, which they alſo took in 1715. While under 
the Venetians, it was divided into 4 ' diftrids; 
namely, Canea, Rettimo, Candia and Settia. 

'- CANDLA, the preſent capital of the laſt men- 
tioned ifland of the ſame name, lies on the N. {ide 
of it, upon the ſea, in a plain at. the foot of 
mountain, and on the fide of the ancient city of 


- Heraclea, probably the ſame with. Matium. by 
| reaſon of the long ſiege which it ſuſtained from 


1645 to 1699 by the Turks; having in the interval 
been . 15 


it is ſaid 56 times, and near 200,000 
Turks killed under-its walls, it has been entirely 


ruined; and conſequently no-mors than the ſhadow 


of its former magnitude remains. Its harbour 1 
choked up, and only uſed for boats. Here the 
des. It is in the poſſeſſion of 


CANDISH, a province of Indoſtan, in the Faſi- 
Indies, Aſia, bounded by Berar and part of Malvay 
on the E. Chitor on the N. Guxarette on the W, 
and Ballagate on the S. from which it is ſeparated 
by the river Tapti, which falls into the bay of 

baya at Surat. It is ſubject to the great mogul, 
and drives a conſiderable trade in cotton cloth, lis 
revenue is reckoned 1,388, 125 L. ſterling. F 

CANDY, alarge kingdom of Aſia, in the, 

of Ceylon. It contains about a quarter 
iſland ; and as it is encompaſſed with high _m_ 
tains, and covered with thick foreſts, through wi 
and difficult, 
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The Irie of CANDIA in the Mediterranean. 
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Feine into other countries. It is full of hills, 
— 8 rivulets proceed which are full of 
fiſh; but as they run among the rocks, they are 
not fit for boats: however, the inhabitants are very 
dextrous in turning them to water their land, which 


is fruitful in rice, pulſe, and hemp. The king is 


abſolute, and his ſubjeRts ate idolaters. The capi- 
tal town is of the ſame name. . | 

CANDY, the capital of the foregoing kingdom. 
It has been often. burnt by the Portugueſe, when 
they were maſters of theſe coaits. The houſes are 
poor and low, and badly furniſhed. E. long. 79, 
12. N. lat. 7, 35+ 

CANEA, a ſtrong and conſiderable town of the 
i land of Candia, where a baſha reſides. It is in- 
habited by 1500 Turks, 2000 Greeks, ſome Jews, 
and a few French merchants, with their. conſul. 
The harbour is pretty good; but the fortifications 
are much out of repair. The environs of the town 
are admirable; being adorned with foreſts of olive- 
trees mixed with fields, vineyards, gardens, and 
brooks bordered with-myrtle-trees and laurel-roſes.. 
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The chief revenue of this town conſiſts in oil-olive.. | 


E. long. 24, 5 N. lat. 375 A 
CANELLE, or Canz-LanD, a large country 
in the iſland of Ceylon, called formerly the king- 
dom of Cota. It contains a great number of can- 
tons, the principal of which are occupied. by the 


Dutch. The chief riches of this country conſiſts 


in cinnamon, of which there are large foreſts. 
There ate five towns on the coaſt, ſome forts, and 
a great number of harbours : the reſt of the coun- 
try is inhabited by the natives; and there are ſeve- 
ral rich mines, from whence they get rubies, ſa- 
phires, topazes, cars-eyes, and ſeveral other pre- 
cious ſtones. : 

CANETO, anciently Berteriac, a ſmall but 
fortified town of the, duchy of Mantua, in Upper 
Italy. It ſtands on the Oglio, was ſeveral times 
taken and retaken in former wars; and former 
were two great battles fought in its neighbourhood. 
It is now ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 12 miles 
8. W. of Mantua. Lat. 45, o, N. Long. 10, 5, E. 

CANEWDON, on the S. ſide of the Grsuch, 
near Walfleet, is a large pariſh where Canute kept 
bis court. The manor-houſe has been double 
trenched and fenced. Fair June 25; 

CANG, a ſea or gulph, between China and.Tar- 
— * at the E. extremity of the great Chi- 
neſe wall. 


CANGOXIANA, a town on the ſouthern coaſt 
of Ximo, a Japoneſe ifland, in Aſia, of a commo- 
dious ſituation, and harbour, but with a dangerous 
entrance on-account of rocks, Upon one of theſe 
38 a noble caſtle ſeen at ſome diſtance off, to defend 

road: at the mouth of the haven is a light-houſe 
on a high rock, which may be ſeen 20 miles off; 
aud near it is a conyenient, road. In the town is 
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 Zmilius, and Terentius Varro, the former of whick 


E. A 
kept a ſtrong garriſon, both for the defence of the 
port, and curbing its petty king. In the town are 
ſeveral fine buildings. About 4 miles N. W. is a 
mountain, ſaid to be the higheſt known, next to 
Teneriff, Cangozima ſtands in lat. 31, 35, N. and 
long. 133, 16, 

GA GAU, the higheſt peak of the Pyrenean 
mountains, ſaid by ſome to be 1440 fathoms above 
the level of the ſea. 

CANINA, the N. part of the ancient Epirus, a 
province of Greece, which now belongs to the 
Furks, and lies off the entrance of the gulph af 
Venice: The principal town is of the ſame name, 


and is ſeated on the ſea-coaſt, 8 miles N. of Valona, 
Long. may 


at the foot of the mountains of Chimera. 
19, 25, E. Lat. 40, 55, N. 
CANISCHA, formerly a ſtrong fortreſs, in the 
county of Szalad and Farther Circle of the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. It lies in a deep moraſs, vot 
far from the Mur and Drau, and covers the fron- 
tiers of Stiria. In 1600 the Turks took it; though 


about 34 years before, they had beſieged it unſuc- 


ceſsfully ; as did the Imperialiſts in 1601. It has 
been thrice burnt : and in 1702 the emperor Leo- 
pold diſmantled it; fo that at preſent it is but an 
indifferent town. 


CANNARES, 4 ſavage people of South Ames _ 


rica, in the audience of Quito, in Peru. They 
are handſome and well-made, though of a red cop- 


per complexion ; and the country abounds in feveral 
ſorts of game: if it was cultivated, it would pro- 
duce grapes, wheat, and barley. 

CANNE, anciently Cann z,. though now aw 
indifferent town of Bari, a province of the kingdom 
of Naples, in Lower Italy, is memorable in hiſtory 
for an important victory gained here in the year” 
of Rome 538, by Hannibal, the Carthaginian gene- 


Romans, under the conſuls Paulus 


was killed. 

CANNES, a town belonging to the territorial 
bailiwic of Graſſe, in Lower Provence, and go- 
vernment of the latter name, in France. It has a: 
imall harbour, and from it the neighbouring. bay is 


* denominated. 


| CANNEY, one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 
about half a mile from Rum: It is 2 miles long, 
and 1 broad; being ſurrounded with an high rock, 
but abounding in corn and paſturage, as do the 
coaſts with cod and ling. In the N. extremity is 
a rock, where the needle of the compaſs is diſor- 


dered upon any ſhips coming near it. On the» N. 
E. fide is good anchorage, | 
. CANO, a kingdom of 
with a town of the ſame name. 


Africa; in Negroland, 
It is bounded by 
Zaara on the N. by the river Niger on the S. the 
kingdom of Agades on the W. and that of Caſſina 


on the E. Some of the inhabitants are herdſwen, 


aw 


1 
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| the Nile; and built by Menelaus, in memo 
_ pilot, Canopus. It was the birth-place of Claudian 
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and others till the ground and dwell in villages. It 
produces corn, rice, and cotton. Here are alſo 
many deſarts, and mountains covered with woods, 
in which are wild citrons and lemon-trees. The 
walls and houſes of the town are made of cla 
and the principal inhabitants are merchants. 


Jon 5 16, 18. N. - lat. 21, 
"CA 


NOBIA, a town of the Milaneſe in Upper 
Italy, fituated on the W. ſide of the Lago Maggi- 
ore, and about 30 miles W. of Como. Lat. 40, 


50, E. = | 
„ GCANOPUS, a city of Egypt at the a - 
his 


poet; but is now in ruins. 


 *CANOS$A, a ſtrong caſtle belonging to the 


dachy: of Reggio, in the Modeneſe an Upper Di- 
viſion of Italy, Here formerly the famous.counteſs 
Matilda gave ſhelter and entertainment to 

Gregory, where the emperor Henry 
in = Kittereſ cold weather, to ſtand for three days 


in the anti-court, bare-footed, and clad in peniten- 


tiary woollen-cloth, without taſting either meat or 
drink all the time, and with great effuſion of tears 
intreating mercy, before the haughty prelate could 
be prevailed upon to receive him again into the 


boſom of the church. . : 
CANSO, an iſland in Nova-Scotia, in which & 
leagues deep, and in & 


there is a very good harbour 3 
it are ſeveral ſmall iflands. It forms two bays of 
ſaſe anchorage. On the continent near it is a river, 
called Salmon- river, on account of the t quan- 


tity of that fiſh taken and cured here: it is believed 
do de che beſt; fiſhery in the world of that ſort. 


The town of Canſo was burnt in 1744, by the 


the French from Cape Breton; but ſince our acqui- 
ſition of Cape Breton in 1758, they are under no 


apprehenſion of the like danger. Lat: 45, 18. 
Long. bo, 50. 


CAN STADT, a town on the E. ſide of the 


Neckar, in the duchy of Wurtemberg, with a cot- 


ton printing-houſe, and three ſalt- ſprings uſeful in 
ſeveral diforders Near this town at a place called 
Berg, is a ilk manufactory and a fine mineral 


. ſpring. 


CANTABRI, the ancient inhabitants of Biſcay, 
in Spain, and who warred with the Romans 200 
s before they were entirely ſubdued. 
CANTABRIAN SEA. See the Bay of Biſcay. 
CANTAHEDY, a town of Coimbra and pro- 


vince of Beira, in Portugal, with a pariſh contain- 


ing 1 aco ſouls. 


CANTAL, a mountain of Auvergne, in France, 0 St, 
Y Auguſtin's monaſtery next the town are itil] remain- 
About this city e 


which is 984 fathoms high. : 

CAN'TAZARO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and Hither Calabria It 
is ſeated near the ſca. Long. 7, o, E. Lat. 38, 
50% N. nr p 


* 


pope 
IV. was obliged, 


ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been 
0 
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. . CANTEBON, -or Liam, a town of Siam in 
the Eaſt-Indies, in Aſia. It lies near the gulph of 
Siam, and in the extreme S. E. part of this coun. 
try, at the foot of one of the chains of mountain; 
running from N. to S. that ſeparate Siam from 


ia. 8 8 

CANTERA, or ALcantana, anciently Tau- 
rominius, one of the capital rivers of the Kingdom 
of Sicily, in the Lower Diviſion of Italy. 

CANTERBURY, (Kent), the metropolitan ſs 
of England, and a city and county of itſelf, 56 miles 
from London, and 26 miles from Rocheſter, is (aid 
to have been built goo years before the birth of 
Chriſt ; but that the Romans were here 50 year 
before it, appears pretty certain, from Antoninus 
kinerary; from the Roman coins dug up in it, from 


| Reman cauſeways leading from hence to Dover and 
Lyme. Vortiger, king of the Britons, reſided 
here after the Romans, and yielded it to the Saxons, 
It is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſheriff, 12 
aldermen, and 24 common-council-men, &c, The 
| cathedral church was partly built by Ethelbert, the 
firſt Chriſtian king of Kent, which Auguſtine con- 
verted from a heathen temple, and conſecrated by 
the name of Chriſt-church, which was rifled and 
} burnt in 1011, together with the reſt of the city, by 
the Danes. King Canute, indeed, cauſed it to be te- 
paired; and any Foy his crown of gold to it; but 
2 was again much defaced by fire; upon 
which Lanfrac, the archbiſhop, pulled it all down, 
s rebuilt it, with the palace and monaſtery, and the 
church was new dedicated by the name of the Holy 
Trinity; but in the reign of Henry I. it was dedi- 
# catal again, in the preſence of the king and queen, 
and of David, king of Scots, many of 
and nobility of both realms, by the name of Chriſ 
church. In 1174 it was again deſtroyed by tie; 
but was begun to be rebuilt in the reign of Stephen, 
and not completed till that of Henry V. Betore 
$ the Reformation it had 37 altars. Its middle tower 
i 235 feet in height, Seven kings, and many 
other 
which is alſo celebrated for the ſhrine of Thomas 
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2 Becket, who was murdered here. Many French 


J, Proteſtants ſettled here, and brought with them the 


art of weaving filk, and eſtabliſhed a manufacture. 


n-hill, are the 
ilt by W iam 

the Conqueror, in which is a court-houle, rebuilt 
in 1730. The city had once an exchange, a mint, 
v' ftrong walls with many turrets, a deep ditch, and 
within it a great rampart· The two gates of dt. 


On- the S. ſide of the city; at Dun 


ing, and are very ſtately. 
ſeveral thouſand acres of hop-grounds ; and this 
" place is famous for excellent collars of fine brawn. 
Here are 6 wards, denominated from its 6 xr 


the remains of a military-way, and from the great | 


the biſhops 


great perſonages lie buried in this church,. 
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15 pariſh-churches, Northgate-=church was nebuilt. c 


i A free-ſchool, called the King's ſchool, 
"_ for 58 boys and 66 girls, and 7 hoſpitals, 
205 of which is called Bride well, that is a houſe 
of correction, and for the entertainment of poor 
townſmen's boys. At the Weſt gate is a priſon for 
criminals ; — there is a gallows in the market- 
place, called Wincheap, becauſe wines were there 
ſold. Here is a, ſumptuous conduit, erected by 
archbiſhop Abbot. The city conſiſts chiefly of 4 
ſtreets, which center at St, Andrew's-church, and 
is about 3 miles in circumference. Its market is 
Wedneſday and I and a fair on September 
29. The corporation a irs are tranſacted in rooms 
over the market-houſe. The river Stour runs 
through the city, over which is a bridge, rebuilt in 
176g. The Jews were very numerous here, and 
gave the name of Jewry-ſtreet to that part where 
they reſided. Hoys carry from this ny to Lon- 


don great quantities of hops, corn, 


weekly. p 

CANTERBURY, a town in Connecticut, New 
England, 1 mile E. of the river Thames, aud 2 
miles N. E. of Plainfield, both in Windham county. 

CANTHELE, in Africa Propria, or territory 
of Carthage, was a Phœnician city. 

CANTIN, (Cape); a promontory in the Atlan- 
tic ocean. It hes on the Morocco coaſt, in Africa. 
Lat. 33, 5, N. Long. 10, 3, W. 

CANTIUM, a promontory of Britain, literally 
denoting a head-land, giving name to a territory 
called Cantium, now Kent. The promontory is 
now called the North Foreland. . 

CANTYRE, or KinTvR, the extremity of 
country, or a head-land. It is a peninſula and ſub- 
diviſion of Argyleſhire, in Scotland, lying W. of 
the iſle of Arran, and E. of that of Ila. Ihe ut- 
moſt point of the land here facing Ireland, is called 
the Mull of Cantyre. Lat. 55, 22. Long. 5, 45. 

CANTON, Qvuanc-TuNG, QUuAaNnG-CHEW, 
a province in China, named from its famed capital, 
adjoins on E. to Quangſi, having the Chineſe ocean 
on the S. Hu-quang on the N. Fokjen on the 8. 
and Tung-king W. It is very confiderable, not 
only for extent, almoſt 5 degrees latitude and ꝗ lon- 
pitude, but for fertility, &c. The number of in- 
babitants are regiſtered at 383, 360 families, or 
1,978,029 men, Its tribute in rice amounts to 

1,017,772 ſacks, and ſo in proportion do all other 
merchandizes, &c. The people are extraordinary 
induſtrious in manufactures, agriculture, com- 
merce ; and accordingly as rich. The ſoil yields 
2 crops of corn, rice, &c. yearly, the 8 va- 
nety and plenty of this country's fruits, is needleſs 
to be ſpecified, it enjoying, fuch a warm healthy 
climate that the trees are ways laden, Commerce 
extends to the moſt valuable merchandiſes, dia- 
wonds, pearls, &c. Gold, filyer, &c.. the products 
O. JNo. 30. ; | 


ruit, &c, 
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of the country, moſt curiouſly wrought for all 
uſes, They are very expert in a kind of rice-ma- 
nutacture, which they turn into all kinds of uten- 
fils, and bears a fine natural gloſs, like pearl, with- 
out any additional varniſh. They have a way of 
hatching . 282 of ducks, in ovens, (as 
they do i Egypt) or in dung, and potting them for 
uſe; as alſo of preſerving them freſh all the year, 
not by falting, but covering them with a particular 
paſte, We are told by Du Halde a curious ſingu- 
larity of ſuch ducks, &c. The owners carry them 


in boats to the ſea-ſide, at low water, to feed on 


oyſters, cockles, and fea inſects, where one drove 
intermixes with another, as a great number of 
boats is ſo employed: but as ſoon as the owner 
ſtrikes on a baſon, every flock returns to its own 
boat, as pigeons to their houſes. ö | 

The coaſt abounds with commodious harbours, . 
and the inlands are covered with cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and both always imployed in manufactures 


and commerce. Even the oziers, which grow in 


vaſt quantities, are uſed not only to make baſkets, 
chairs, &c. but cables and other ropes for ſhipping. 
As it is a maritime province, and the moſt remote 
from court, its government is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable. The Tzing-tu, or viceroy, keeps a vaſt 
number of ſoldiers to ſuppreſs highway-robbers, 
which would otherwiſe Fr Coen commerce. It was: 
anciently an independent monarchy. It is now di- 
vided into 10 inferior diſtricts, Quang-cheu, or 
Canton, Shaw-chew, Nang-yung, Whey-chew, 
Chau-cheu, Chao-king, Kau-cheu, 3 Luy=. 
cheu, Kiung-chew : which have cities of the ſecond: 
and {third ranks under them, to the number of 
80, beſides military cities and fortreſſes. 
CANTON, QvaAncTuxs, more properly 
Quanc-cHeEw, metropolis of the preceding, 50 
miles from the Indian ocean, upwards of 1000 8. 
of the capital city, Peking, E. long. from London, 
112, 7. N. lat. 25, 20. It ſtands on a convenient 
large bay on the Chineſe ocean, near the mouth of 
the river Ta- ha, which empties itſelf near it in that 
bay, and is not only one of the largeſt eities in 
China, computed with its ſuburbs above 20 miles. 
in-compaſs, but one of the richeft, fineſt, moſt po- 
pulous, and trading: the largeſt ſhips being brought: 
quite to the fine canals ſurrounding it, andthe port 
and it being perpetually thronged witlr veſſels and 
merchants, merchandiſe and commodities; of alk 
ſorts, from all parts of Europe and of India. Can- 
ton may be properly ſaid to be three cities, each 
ſurrounded with its own ſtately walls, yet fo as the 
8 have communication; and the town makes a: 
ind of. ſquare figure. In the neighbourhood! is a. 


large town, called Fo-ſhan, in which no-lefs' than 


60,000: families are moſtly employed. in manufae- 
turing goods for the city market. Canton is better 
filled with houſes than moſt in. China, having but 
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few gardens in it. The ſtreets are long andtraight; 
and except ſome few of the finer fort, which are 
adorned with palaces, public buildings, triumphal 
arches, &c. narrow, but well paved and clean. The 
ſhops handſome, are furniſhed with all rich and cu- 
rious wares, and moſtly thronged with people. 
The harbour, and canals, are covered with an in- 


finite number of boats, barges, &c. ſo cloſe, they 


appear like a floating city. The number of people 
is computed at a million. 
every ſtreet has a gate at each end, ſhut up at night. 
The Mandarin 
one end of the moſt diſtant parts of the city, and 
ſeldom ſtirs out but with a retinue of at leaſt 100 
different officers, a number of inſignia being car- 
ried before him; and he is borne in a high chair of 


ſiſtate, like a throne, on 8 luſty fellows ſhoulders, 


a large canopy held over his head. He has under 


| his juriſdiction 17 cities of the 2d and 3d rank. 


In the bay's mouth lies the peninſula of Macao. 
CANTONS, the denomination given to the 13 
United Provinces of Swiſſerland. 
CANTZ, or CanTH, a town of Sileſia, in 


Germany. It lies 7 miles W. of Breſlaw, the ca- 


pital. Lat. Ft, 6, N. Long. 16, 40, E. 
CANVEY, (iſle of,) in 


Connos, and the ancient Convenos, being 5 mi 


long from Hole-haven to Liegh, ſometimes over- 


flown by the tide in the Thames, which river here 
is two miles over. It feeds vaſt numbers of ſheep, 
that retreat at ſuch times to the hills in it; and lies 


oppokite to the anchoring-place, called the Hope, 
Hers 1s a fair annually, on the 


in that river, 
24th of June, ſor toys. 

CANUBY, oa the river Gambia, in the country 
of Tomany, Negroland, lies a few leagues from 
Yamyamacunda. ' The port is on the S. fide of the 
river, but the town for the ſame reaſons as Yam- 

amacunda, is tranſported over againſt it on the 


_ other fide of the tiver. 


CAOREI, in Latin, Caprulæ, a ſmall and un- 
healthy city of Friuli, a province of Venice in Up- 
per Italy. It ſtands on an iſland in one of the La- 
gunas of the gulph of Venice, belonging to this 
republic, it is the ſee of a biſhop, under the patri- 
arch of Venice. It is 20 miles S. W. of Acquilea, 
Eat 46, 5, N. Long. 13. 2. E. N 

CAPPACIO, an epiſcopal city of the Hither 
Principate and kingdom in Lower Italy. It lies 


16 miles S. of Salerno. Lat. 40, 40, N. Long. 


7 
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CAPALITA, a large town of N. America, and 
in the province of Guaxaca, The country round 
about it full of ſheep, cattle, and excellent fruit. 

CAPDENAC, a town of France, in Quercy, 
ſeated on a craggy rock, and almoſt ſurrounded by 
the river Lot. NY 
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overnor has a noble palace, at 
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 CAPE-ANGUILLE, the northermoſt point of 
land in Newfoundland you can fee after pag; 


Cape-Ray, Between the two capes the land, 
low, — the ſhore _— wht K Here a good (4. 
mon fiſhery, plenty of timber and conveni 
building e. Ws 
CAPE-BRETON, a bourg of Maranim, 2 fab. 
diviſion of Lannes in Gaſcony, in France; fl. 
mous for its excellent wine. : 
CAPE. See Breton, Coaſt- caſtle, Verd. Points 
Tres, and all that are not under cape under their 
proper names. 
| GAPEL, a large and flouriſhing borough, a4 
noble diſtrict in the duchy of Sleſwick, Denmat, 
It ſtands on the Sley. In its neighboourhood 1: 
taken the beſt herrings in this country. 
CAPELLE, a town of Tierache, and govern- 
ment of Picardy, in Artois in France; it was for- 


merly fortified, and taken by the Spaniards in 


1636. 

CAPERN AUM, one of the ten cities of D. 
capolis, once a famous mart of Paleſtine, on the 
river Jordan, and N. extremity of the lake of L. 
berias, in the tribe of Napthali; it was the place 
of our Saviour's habitation, but is now only ail 

e of 8 or 10 faſhermen's cottages. 

CAPERQUIN, or Caryaquis, a market 
town belonging to the county of Waterford, anl 
province 0 Manfter an Ireland. It ſtands on the 
river called Black-water, oppoſite to Liſmore, and 
13 miles N. of Youghall. . $2, 5, N. Long 
75 Fo. W. N | 

APES, formerly a large town of Tripoli u 
Africa, on a bay of the "th name, walled and 
defended by a ſtout fort, It made a confiderabl 
figure in the Roman times; but, being expoſed to 
the Aribs, it is now poorly inhabited. The fi 
about it is very ſandy and barren. Of the fant 
name is a river in the kingdom of Tunis, bid 
divides it from Tripoli. | 

CAPESTAN, a town of France, in Lov! 
Languedoc, and in the dioceſe of Narbonne, neat 
the river Aude and the royal canal. Long. 3 5 . 
Lat. 43, 35, N. i 
CABIEAN ATE, a part of the ancient Apulia 
which ſee. It was called Apulia Daunia. Its ps 
ſent name it has from the Greeks, who ſent to 
Apulia a governor called Catapan: one of u 
made the Capitanate a diſtinct province. It be- 
longs to the kingdom of Naples in Lower Itlay, 
and is ſituated on the Adriatic ſea to the N. . 
It confines on the county of Moliſe to the N. I. 
and the Principate, Bafilicate, and Bari, to 
S. Its ſoil is dry and ſandy, but breeds — 


numbers of cattle. In ſome parts on the 1 
_ make ſalt, It bas ſeveral lakes and con * 
rable rivers. 0 7 

CAPITANIA 
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CAPITANITA, in geography, an appellation 


iven to the 12 governments eſtabliſhed by the 
eſe in the Braſils. . 7 
CAPO FINO, a large barren rock in the terri- 
tory of the Genoeſe, with a caſtle on its eaſtern 
Near it is a {mall harbour of the fame name, 
13 miles S. E. of Genoa. 
CAPORN, (hexth, or waſte,) a royal foreſt in 
the capital bailiwic of Schaak, and circle of the 
latter name, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. In it are 
kept both rein-deer and roe-deer. In the middle 
of the road are 4'remarkable pillars, called thoſe of 
the 4 brothers, on which probably were figures re- 
preſenting ſo many knights of the Teutonic order, 
who probably were murdered here. 
CAPPADOCIA, in Afia, was known to the 
ancients by the name of Syria and. Aſſyria. Whence 
it had its name Cappadocia 1s variouſly ſuppoſed. 
Anciently it compriſed all that country between 
Mount Taurus and the Euxine ſea; and was 
divided by the Perſians into two ſatrapies or 
yernments, by the Macedonians into two king- 
s, one called Cappadocia ad Taurum, — 
Cappadocia Magna, ) the other Cappadocia ad Pon- 
tum, or commonly Pontus. Cappadocio Magna, 
or Cappadocia properly ſo called, lies between 38 
and 41 degrees of N. lat. and was bounded by Pon- 
tus N. Lycaronia, and part of Armenia Minor 8. 
Galatia WW. Euphrates and part of Armenia Minor 
& The rivers the moſt noted were the Melas, 
aylis, and the Iris, now Caſalmac. 
his country produces excellent wines, and moſt 
fruits; and was formerly rich in mines of ſilver, 
braſs, iron, alum, alabaſter, cryſtal, jaſper, and 
onyx-ſtone. Pliny adds, that in the reign of Nero 
was diſcovered here a ſtone hard as marble, and 
tranſparent, called Phengites. lt abounds in horſes, 
aſſes, and mules; and it is even ſaid the mules there 
were not barren, The horſes are ftill in great 
requeſt, Some parts are very mountainous and bar- 
ren, the Anti-tautus running through thoſe. pro- 
vinces which borders on the two Armenias. In 
this part ſtands Mount Argaus, of ſuch extraordi- 
nary height, that, ſome relate, one may {ee from 
us top both the Euxine and Mediterranean ſeas. As 
to the ſtate of this nation in the early times we are 
uite in the dark. It was doubtleſs a province of 
the kingdom of Loa, and after the overthrow of 
Creeſus paſſed to the Perſians, to whom it paid tri- 
bute of 1500 horſes, 2000 mules, and 50,000 ſheep. 
The firſt king of Cappadocia we find in hiſtory is 
Pharnaces, a noble Perſian, who, having ſaved Cy- 
rus from a ravenous lion, running full ſpeed againſt 
him hunting, was rewarded with his fi ſter Atoſſa 
and kingdom of Cappadocia, This country, ſub- 
dued * Macedonians, was changed into a pro- 
ice, but reſtored to a kingdom by Ariathes III. 
nd was ſo held till Ariathes VIII. the laſt of the 
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royal race of Pharnaces. It was changed to > pro- 
vince under the Romans, and at the founding ot the 
empire of Trebi ſond, it fell to the Turks, who ſtill 
poſſeſs it, and have divided it into 4 beglerbeglics, 
called Siwas, Trebiſond, Maraſch, and Cogni. 
Cappadocia, after it had received Chriſtianity, 
afforded very great and worthy men and martyrs, 
as well as ſome infamous and unworthy. - Among 
the former are juſtly reckoned Gregory Nazianzen 
and Gregory Nyſſen, and St. Bafil; and among 
many martyrs of great faith and conſtancy, St. 
George, a tribune, or colonel of ſoldiers, under 
Diocleſian, was moſt celebrated in the churches 
both E. and W. and for that reaſon made patron of 
the order of the Garter by king Edward 111. 

CAPPADOCIA, in Egirt, is generally ſup- 
poſed by the Rabbins to be the Demyat, or Dami- 
etta, commonly confounded with Peluſium. 

CAPPEL CUNNON, a village in Cardiganſhire, 
in S. Wales, 1 miles E. by N. of Cardigan, with 
two fairs, on Holy Thurſday, and the 'Thurſday 
after Michaelmas, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 

CAPRAOLA, an ifland in the ſea of Tuſcany, 
and Middle Diviſion of Italy, 30 miles S. W. of 
Leghorn. Lat. 43, 15, N. Long. 11, 5, E. 


 »CAPRARIA, one of the ſmaller Fortunate, or 


Canary Iflands, ſaid to abound with monſtrous 
lizards. | | 7 

CAPRI, (anciently Capree), a city and iſland 
at the entrance of the gulph of Naples, E. long. 14, 
50, N. Lat. 40, 45. The iſland is only 4 miles 
lang, and 1 broad; the city is a biſhop's ſee, ſitu- 
ated on a high rock at the weit end of- the ifland. 
Caprem was anciently famous for the retreat of the 
emperor T iherius for 7 years, during which he in- 
dulged himſelf in the moſt ſcandalous debaucheries. 
There ſtood a pharos on this iſland, which, a few 
days before the death of that emperor, was over- 

thrown by an earthquake. Lein 

CAP SA, a large and ſtrong town of Numidia, 
ſituated amidſt vaſt defarts, waſte, uncultivated, 
and full of ſerpents, where Jugurtha kept his trea- 
fore. In his time/it was taken and raſed by Ma- 
rius, the Roman general, who put to death all 
the citizens capable of bearing arms, and fold 
the reſt for ſlaves. It was, however, afterwards 
rebuilt by the Romans, and ſtrongly fortified; but, 
on the decline of their empire, was taken and de- 
moliſhed a ſecond time, by Occuba, a famous Arab 
general. The walls of the citadel are ſtill remain- 
ing, and are monuments of the ancient glory and 
ſtrength of Capſa. They are 24 fathoms in he ght, 
and 5 in thickneſs, built of large ſquare ſtones; and 
have now acquired the ſolidity and firmneſs of a 
rock, | 0 
CAPUA, (New), a ſmall city of Lavoro, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and Lower Diviſion of 
Fr ſtands on the river Volturno ; its forti- 
fications , 


6:1 
| 1 | 
ficatlons are inconſiderable: but it has many fine 

"houſes and churches, with a noble cathedral, the 


\ ſee of an archbiſhop, who is the firſt in the king- 


dom. The ancient and highly celebrated Capua, 
which looked upon itſelf as equal to Rome and 
Carthage, ſtood 2 Italian miles from the preſent 
city; out of its ruins the town of St. Maria has 
been built: yet Kill about it are the ruins of many 
noble ſtructures, particularly an amphitheatre. 
The adjacent country abounds ſo in wine and fruit, 
that it is eaſy to conceive how Hannibal's army 
became ennervated hy their ſtaying here. Capua 
lies 6 miles E. of the ſea, 15 N. E. of Naples, and 
| e pray Rome. Lat. 41, 20, N. Long. 

iE 

| CAU, ons of the Philippine iſlands. Within 
the Indian Archipelago are Gapul, and other little 
iſlands, which make the channel narrow, and the 
current ſo ſtrong, that it ſometimes hurries three- 
decked ſhips about 2 or 3 times. Capul is 3 leagues 


in compaſs, its ſoil fruitful, pleaſant, and commo- 5 


dious. The Indians. in it have good dwellings, 
after the manner of the 3 | 

CARABAYA, a juriſdiction of Cuſco, 60 
leagues S. E. of it, in S. America. It extends above 
50 leagues. The greateſt part of it is cold; but 
ũts valleys are warm, producing cocoa, grain, fruit, 


- , paſtures, &c. Here are ſeveral gold mines, parti- 
a, the metal of which is 23 carats. 
fine; and 2 famous lavateries. In this province 


cularly A 


is a river, which ſeparates it from the mountains 
of the wild Indians, abounds greatly in gold, and 
from it the natives ſoon pay their tribute. Here 
are likewiſe ſilver mines. | 
CARACCAS, a diſtrict of Terra Firma in South 
America, belonging to the Spaniards. The coaſt 
is rocky and mountainous; interſperſed with ſmall 
fertile valleys; ſubj at certain ſeaſons of the 
year to dry N. W. winds, but bleſſed in general 
with a clear air and wholeſome climate. A very 
—5 illicit trade is carried on by the Engliſh and 
ut 


ch with this province, notwithſtanding all the [i 


vigilance of the Spaniards, who have Scouts perpe- 


tually employed, and breaſtworks raiſed in all the ( 


valleys. A vaſt number of cacao- trees are culti- 
vated in this province; and it is reckoned that the 


crop of cacao produced here amounts to more than 5 


100,00 fanegas of 110 pounds each. The coun- 
try of Santa Fe conſumes 20,000 ; Mexico a little 
more; the Canaries a ſmall cargo; and Europe 


from 50 to 60,000. The cultivation of the plant 


loys 10 or 12,000 negroes. Such of them as 
have obtained their liberty have built a little town 
called Nirva, into which they will not admit any 


white people. The chief town is likewiſe called ; 


Caraceas, and is fituated in N. lat. 10, 10. Dam- 
pier ſays it ſtands at a confiderable diſtance from the 


Jeazis large, wealthy, and populous ; and extremely 
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difficult of acceſs, by reaſon of the ſteep and cr; 
hills over which an enemy muſt take his route, 
The commerce of this town, to which the bay of 
Guaira, at 2 leagues diſtance, ſerves for a harbour, 


was for a long time open to all tlie ſubjects of th. 


Spaniſh monarchy, and is ſtill ſo to the Americans. 
but the Europeans are not ſo well treated. In 172) 


a company was formed at St. Sebaſtian, which ob. 


tained an excluſive right of maintaining connection 
with this part of the new world. Four or 6»; 
ſhips, which they diſpatch every year, ail fru 
thence, but they return to Cadiz. 
CARACHE, an iſland in Nigritia, Africa, 
| CARADIVA, an ifle of Ceylon ſeparated but 
by a river from that of Ourature, in the midſt of 
which lies Fort Cays (or Ham's-Heel). From this 
iſle the elephants are embarked by means of a bridge, 
and tranſported to Coromandel and Bengal ; and it 
is ſuppoſed to produce the beſt ſaye in the Indies. 
CARADOCK, or Carr-CaraApock, a large 


hill of Shropſhire, at the conflux of the Clun and 
/ 'TTeme, which was the ſcene of that memorable 


action between Oſtorius the Roman, and Catacta- 
cus the Briton, as related by Tacitus. Severil 
barrows and intrenchments to be ſeen there, and 
in the neighbourhood, are evident tokens of it. 
CARAMANIA, a conſiderable province of Tur- 
ky, in Aſia, th S. part of Natolia. Bajazet united 
it to his empire in 1488, and fince that time it has 
remained in the poſſeſſion of the Turks. Satali2 
was the capita], but is now much decayed. 
CARAMANTA, a town of South America, and 


capital of a province of the ſame name in Terra 
Firma, and in the audience of Santa Fee. W. long, 


12s 3 5 Lat. 5, 18. The province is extended on 
th ſides the river Cauza : and is bounded on the 
N. by the diſtrict of Carthagena, on the E. by New 
Grenada, on the 8. by Popayan, and on the W. by 
Popayan and the audience of Panama. It is a valley 
ſide by very high mountains. 
- CARANGAS, a juriſdiction of La Plata, in 
South America. It begins 70 leagues W. from 
Plata-city, extending about 50. The climate is 
cold, but Aboungs in cattle, and has a great num- 
ber of ſilver-mines. 

CARANSEBES, was formerly a fine and con- 
ſiderable city in the banat of Temefwaer, and cir- 
cle on this {ide the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary; it 


lies on the confluence of the Caran into the Temes, 


near the paſs of the iron-gate into Tranſylvania 
It was wy flouriſhing, as being the great maga- 
zine for Turkiſh goods, carried from thence by 
land into the principality ; btit is now no more than 
a borough, between mountains. 

CARASARA, a large town of Diarbekr Proper, 


in Aſiatic Turky, now ſubject to the Turks. In 


the neighbourhood are rooms cut into the ſolid 
rock, which at preſent ſerve only for ſhelter Hr 
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thoſe freer booters that rob the caravans. It lies 72 


miles W. of Moſul. ; DN 
CARASU, a river of Natolia, which riſes in 
Great Caramania, croſſes part of Andula, and at 


length falls into the Mediterranean ſea. The water C 
of this river is ſo cold, that when Alexander the ( 


Great bathed in it, it threw him into a dangerous 
lüſeaſe. The emperor Barbaroſſa was killed by it 
on his return from the Holy Land, in the year 1100. 

CARASU MESTRO, anciently Neſſus or Neſ- 
tus, a river of Romania in European Turky, which 
riſing in Mount Rhodope, runs into the Ægean 


lea. O 

CARASUI, a famous lake in Bulgaria, and in 
the country of the Dobuſian-Tartars. It is ſaid to 
be 55 miles in circumference, and to contain ſeveral 
{mall iſlands. It is formed by a branch of the river 
Danube, not far from the place where it falls into 
the Black Sea. | 

CARAVACA, (St. Cruz de), a town of Mur- 
cia, in Spain, It lies on a little ſtream, which 
runs into the river Segura, and is walled and de- 
tended by a ſtrong old caſtle. Here 1s a miraculous 
crucifix, to which there is a great reſort of votaries. 
t contains 2000 families, in one pariſh, has 4 mo- 
naſteries, and 2 nunneries. 

CARBON ARIA SYLVA, the ancient Carbo- 
narian foreſt, was part of the Sylvan Arduenna, 
(the wood of Adenne,) in France,. which extended 
(as we read in Czfar,) from the Rhine to. the 
Scheld, and the country of the Nervii, i. e. to 
Tournay, 

CARBON, a conſiderable river of the Morea, 
8 European Turky, It was anciently called Al- 

eus. 


CARCAL, on the coaſt of Coromandel, * the 


Eait-Indies, lies 2-leagues from Negapatan; where 


the Dutch ereQed a factory; but ſince they have 
been maſters of Negapatan, the ſaid factory has 
been diſregarded. The chief commodities here are 
certain ſtuffs, eſpecially thoſe called Rambotyins. 
CARCASSONE, a dioceſe of Lower Langue- 
doc, in the government of the latter name, in 
France. It is a rich, though not a very fruitful 
country, on account of manufactures of all ſorts 
ef cloth, is full of nwvuntains, hills, and little 
plains : and here one begins to ſee olive-trees. 
Of the ſame name is a very old town, its capital, 
which is divided by the river Aube into the Up- 
per and Lower town. In the former is a ſtrong 
caſtle, and the ſee of a biſhop, under the metropo- 
tan of Narbonne, with a dioceſe of 144 pariſhes, 
a qualy revenue of 35,000 livres; and he pays an 
- «ment of 6000 florins to the court of Rome. 
he Lower town is new and well built, being the 
moſt regular city in all Languedoc. In this place 


are made fine and beautiful cloths. It lies 25 miles 
vor. I.—No. 30. | 


* 
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W. 2 Narbonne. Lat. 43, 12, N. Long. 2. 
2c. E. | A 

CARCELLA, a ſmall but fortified place of 
Tavira, and province of Algarve, in Portugal. It 
ſtands on the fea, and has 600 inhabitants. Its 
caſtle is one of thoſe borne in the king's arms. 

CARCHEMISH, was a conſiderable town on 
the Meſopotamian fide of the Euphrates, which 
Nebuchadnezzar took from Pharaoh Necho. It is 
thought the ſame with Circeſium. 

CARDANA, or CAR DON A, a fine town of 
Catalonia, in Spain. It ſtands high upon the river 
Cardonero, is pretty well fortified, and the prin- 
cipal place of a duchy. It contains 400 families. 
Ii its neighbourhood is a profitable ſalt-mine, the 
mineral of which is tranſparent; the ſalt, when 
powdered is very white. It lies 40 miles N. W. 
of Barcelona. t. 41, 35, N. Long. 1, 24, E. 

CARD IA, a city in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
was ſituated on the gulph of Melas, at the entrance 
into the peninſula, and according to Pliny was ſo 
called from its being built in the form of a heart, 


) as the word in Greek implies. 


CARDIFF, Glamorganſhire, South Wales, is 
ſituated near the mouth of the river Taff or Tave, 
by, which means the inhabitants are enabled to car- 
ry on a conſiderable trade, as the haven, which is 
very commodious, enables veſſels to bring up their 
2 The town is large, well-built, and pretty 
populous. The remains of the old cathedral are 
very beautiful, in the Norman ſtile. The caſtle 
was built in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
by a Norman lord, who alſo fortified the town 
with a wall. In this caſtle died Robert, the eldeſt 
ſon of William J. after a tedious confinement. It 
ſends a member to parliament, and is governed by 
the conſtable of the caſtle, or his deputy, 12 capi- 
tal burgeſſes, a ſteward, town-clerk, and other in- 
ferior officers. The buſineſs of the county, ſuch 
as the aſſizes, ſeſhons, &c. is tranſacted here. Mar- 
kets Wedneſday and Saturday. Fairs June 29, 
Sept. 8, and Nov. 30. | | 

CARDIGAN, in Latin, Abertievi, i. e. a town 
at the mouth of the river Tavy. It is the capital 
and aſſize town of the ſhire of the fame name, in 
S. Wales, is large and populous, being governed by 
a mayor. Its river yields the beſt ſalmon in Eng- 
land; and over it is a | goon ſtone-bridge, leading 
into Pembrokeſhire. is place drives a conſider- 
able trade in lead, &c. to Ireland and other parts. 
This, and 4 other boroughs in the county, elect a 


member to parliament. It lies 30 miles N. of Pem- 


broke, and 170 W. of London. Its weekly mar- 
ket is on Saturday; and fairs on Feb. 13, April 
5, Sept. 8, and Dec. 19. Lat. 52, 7. Long. 4, 40. 
CARDIGAN-BAY, a very large gulph of the 
ſea, in the ſhire of the ſame name in 8. Wales; it 
7M 888 
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bears far inland, ſtretching N. and S. from Cardi- 
n-point to Barſey- iſland, about 12 leagues due N. 


= it are ſeveral tide-havens, and places only fit 


for ſmall veſſels , and moſt of them are barred, 


with neither trade nor port: theſe are, King's-cha- 


pel, Aberarthy, Lanruſted, Aberdovy, Barmouth, 


and Landanog. -— = | 
CARDIGANSHIRE, (South Wales), is bound- 


ed on the N. by a ſmall part of Merionethſhire and 


Montgomeryſhire; on the E. by Radnorſhire and 
Brecknockſhire; on the S. by Caermarthenſhire 
and Pembrokeſhire ; and on the W, by Cardigan- 


bay and St, George's-channe]. It extends 42 miles 
in length, and 20 in breadth, and is divided into / 


5 bundreds, containing 6 market-towns, and 64 
pariſhes. It lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and 
ſends two members to parliament, one for the 
county, and one for the town of Cardigan. The 
air is milder here than in moſt parts of Wales. 


To the S. and W. are plains fruitful in corn; but 


the N. and E. parts are a continued ridge of moun- 
tains, which, compared with the reſt, are bleak 
and barren : yet in the worſt parts of this count 


there are paſtures in which are bred flocks of ſheep, 


and large herds of cattle. Here is alſo plenty of 


tame and wild fowl : and near the rivers are found 


at numbers of otters, In the valleys are ſeveral 
=_ and this country is well ſupplied with ſea 
and river fiſh. However, coals and other fuel are 
ſcarce; but the mountains abound with veins of 
lead and filver ore; and their mines have been 


- worked ſeveral times to. an 8 Its rivers 
tn, 


are the Tave, Rydal, and the Iſtwy 
CARDONNA. See Carpana. | 
CARDUEL, a ſubdiviſion of Georgia in Aſia ; 
it lies between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas ; and is 
partly poſſeſſed by the Turks, and partly by the 
Perſians. The capital is Teflis. 
CARELIA, a province conquered from Sweden 
by the Ruſſians. It is alſo called the government 
of Wyburg, and conſiſts of a part of the great du- 


chy of Finland, which was ceded to the crown of 


Ruſſia by that of Sweden. To it belongs a part 


of Finniſh Carelia, alſo a part of Kexholm-fief; 


and, laſtly, a part of Savolaxia. It is bounded on 
the S. by the gulph of Finland, and on the N. by 
Savolaxia. | #6 


. CARENTAN, a town of Cotantin, in Lower 


. Normandy, and government of the latter name, in 


France ; it lies not far from the ſea, on a bay of 
the Engliſh channel, at the mouth of a river of the 
fame name; has ſome trade, as veſſels of burthen 
can come up here at high tide. It has lar 
a ſtrong caſtle, and walls ſurrounded with wet 
ditches. It has but one pariſh-church, a convent 
and hoſpital. The air here is unhealthy on account 


ſuburbs, 
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- of the neighbouring moraſſes. It is ſituated 17 


tween Guayaquil and 
and a little N. of Mount Chimborazo. It has fere- 


8 


miles N. of Coutance. Lat. 40, 20, N. Ion 
1, 16, W. 8 

CARENTONE, one of the principal rivers of 
Normandy, in France, which rites in Lieven. 
after receiving the Cernant, falls into the Rille 

CARESEN, or CAssEEN, a fea-port town of 
Arabia Felix, in Aſiatic Turky, ſituated on the 
Indian ocean, 300 miles N. E. of Aden, Lt, i6 
5, N. Long. 52, 7, E. f 

CAREX, an iſland of Aſia, in the Perſian gulph 
about 10 miles in circumference. It is 125 mile 
S. of Buſſerah. 700 | 

CARFAGNANA, or CARFRIGNaxo, (Valkr 
of), a ſubdiviſion of the duchy of Modena, between 
it and Lucca, at the foot of the Apennines, in Up. 
per Italy. It formerly belonged to the juriſdition 
of Bologna; and ſtill one part of it is ſubject tothe 
great duke of Tuſcany, and another to the republic 
of Lucca. The principal place in it, which is 
called Caſtel Nuovo di Carfagnana, is ſituated on 
the river Secchio, 

CARGAPOL, a ſmall town of a circle of the 
ſame name, in the province of Bieloſerſk, and go- 
vernment of Great r in European Ruff. 
It is ſituated on the lake Latſcha, 120 miles 8. V. 
of Archangel. Lat. 63, 20, N. Long, 36, 15, E. 

CARGUAIR ASO, a mountain in the road be. 
uito, in South America, 


ral torrents and chaſms in it; and one of the latter 
without water, which was occaſioned by a violent 
earthquake, 

CARIA, a province of Aſiatic Turky. It wa 
anciently bounded on the N. by Ionia and the river 
Mzander ; on the E. by Phrygia Major and Lycia 


and on the S. and W. by the Ircarian ſea, 


CARIATI NUOVA, and CARIATI VEC- 
CHIA, two towns of the Hither Calabria, in the 
kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. They art 2 
miles aſunder. The New is on the gulph of 1 
rento, and the other S. W. of it. The latter is 
biſhopric, and alſo a principality belonging to the 
Spinelli family; 19 miles N. of San Severino. Lat. 


309, 29, N. Long. 17, 20, E. 


C IBEE ISLANDS, a cluſter of iſlands 
ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 59 and 63 


degrees of W. longitude, and between 11 and 13 


degrees of N. latitude, They lie in the form of 2 
bow or ſemicircle, ſtretching almoſt from the co 

of Florida N. to near the river Oroonoque. Thole 
that lie neareſt the E. have been called the Wind- 
ward Iſlands, the others the Leeward, on account 
of the winds blowing generally from the eaſtern 
point in thoſe quarters. Abbe ns conjectures 
them to be the tops of very high mountains, formet- 
ly belonging to the continent, which have been 
changed into iſlands by ſome reyolution that ba 
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laid the flat country under water. The direction 
of the Caribbee iſlands, beginning from Tobago, 
is nearly N. and N. N. W. This direction is con- 
tinued, forming a line ſomewhat curved towards 
the N. W. and ending at Antigua. In this place 
the line becomes at once curved ; and, extending 
itſelf in a ſtraight direction to the W. and N. W. 
meets in its courſe with Porto Rico, St. Domingo, 
and Cuba, known by the name of the Leeward 
Iſlands, which are ſeparated from each other by 
channels of various breadths. Some of theſe are 6, 
others 15 or 20 leagues broad ; but in all of them 
the ſoundings are from 100 to 120 or 150 fathoms. 
Between Granada and St. Vincent's there is alſo a 
{mall archipelago of 30 leagues, in which the ſound- 
ings are not above 10 fathoms. The mountains in 
the Caribbee iſlands run in the ſame direction as 
the iſlands themſelves. - The direction is fo regular, 
that if we were to conſider the tops of theſe moun- 
tains only, independent of their baſes, they might 
be looked upon as a chain of hills belonging to the 
continent, of which Martinico would be the moſt 
north-weſterly promontory. The ſprings of water 
which flow from the mountains in the Windward 
Iſlands, run all in the weſtern parts of theſe iſlands. 
The whole eaſtern coalt is without any running 
water, 

The ſoil of the Caribhees conſiſts moſtly of a 
layer of clay or gravel of different thickneſs ; under 
which is a bed of ſtone or rock. The nature of 
ſome of thoſe ſoils is better adapted to vegetables 
than others. In thoſe places where the clay is 
drier and more friable, and mixes with the leaves 
and remains of plants, a layer of earth is formed 
of greater depth than where the clay is moiſter. 
The ſand or gravel has different properties, accord- 
ing to its peculiar nature; wherever it is leſs hard, 
lel compact, and leſs porous, ſmall pieces ſeparate 
themſelves from it, which, 2 dry, preſerve a 
certain degree of coolneſs uſeful to vegetation. 
This ſoil is called in America, a pumice-ſtone ſoil, 
Wherever the clay and gravel do not- go through 
ſuch modifications, the ſoil becomes barren, as ſoon 
as the layer formed by the decompoſition of the ori- 
ginal plants is deſtroyed. ka. 

We need not here recount the particulars already 
mentioned under the article America, concerning 
the indolent and ſavage life of the inhabitants of 
theſe iflands, but ſhall here only obſerve, that by 
a treaty concluded in January 1660, between the 
French and Englith, the Caribs were confined to 
the iſlands of St. Vincent's and Dominica, where 
all the ſcattered body of this people were united, 
and at that time did not exceed in number 6000 
men, | ; 

As the Caribbee iſlands are all between the tro- 
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pics, their inhabitants are expoſed, allowing for the ceſſary precaution ſo much enhanced the price 


CA 

varieties reſulting from difference of ſituation and 
ſoil, to a perpetual heat, which generally increaſes 
from the riſing of the ſun till an hour aſter noon, 
and then declines in proportion as the ſun declines. 
The variations of the temperature of the air ſeem 
to depend rather on the wind than on the changes 
of the ſeaſons. In thoſe places where the wind does 
not blow, the air is exceſſively hot, and none but 
the eaſterly winds contribute to temper and refreſh 
it. The branches of the trees, expoſed to the inſſu- 
ence of the latter, are forced round towards the weſt; 
but their roots are ſtronger, and more extended un- 
der the ground, towards the eaſt than towards the 
weſt; and hence they are eaſily thrown down by 
ſtrong weſt winds or hurricanes from that quarter. 
The eaſterly wind is ſcarce felt in the Caribbee 
iſlands before ꝙ or 10 o'clock in the morning, in- 
creaſes in proportion as the ſun riſes above the 
horizon, and decreaſes as it declines, 

The rain alſo contributes to the temperature of 
the Caribbee iſlands, though not equally in them 
all. In thoſe places where the eaſterly wind meets 
with nothing to oppoſe its progreſs, it diſpels the 
clouds as they begin to riſe, and cauſes them to 
break either in the woods or upon the mountains. 
But whenever the ſtorms are too violent, or the 
blowing of the eaſterly wind is interrupted by the 
changeable and temporary effect of the ſoutherly 
and weſterly ones, it then begins to rain. In the 
other Caribbee iflands, where this wind does not 
generally blow, the rains are ſo frequent and plen- 
tiful, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon, which laſts 
from the middle of July to the middle of October, 
that, according to the moſt accurate obſeryations, 
as much rain falls in one week as in our climates 
in a year, Inſtead of all thoſe mild refreſhing 
ſhowers which fall in the European climates, the 
rains of the Caribbee iſlands are torrents, the ſound 
of which might be miſtaken for hail, were not 


that almoſt totally unknown under ſo burning a 
K y. 


Theſe ſhowers indeed refreſh the air; but 
they qccaſion a dampneſs, the effects of which are 


not leſs diſagreeable than fatal. The dead muſt 


be interred within a few hours after they have ex- 
pired. Meat will not keep ſweet above 24 hours. 
The fruits decay, whether they are gathered ripe 
or before their maturity, The local muſt be made 
into diſcuits, to prevent its growing mouldy. Com- 
mon. wines turn ſour, and iron turns ruſty, in a 
day's time. The feeds can only be preſerved by con- 
ſtant attendance and. care, till the proper ſeaſon re- 
turns for ſowing them. 

When the Caribbee iflands were firſt diſcovered, 
the corn that was conveyed there for the ſupport of 
the Europeans, was ſo ſoon damaged, that it be- 
came neceſſary to ſend it out in the ears. This ne- 


of 
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it, that few were able to purchaſe it. Flour was 


then ſubſtituted in lieu of corn ; which lowered in- 
deed the expences of tranſport, but had this incon- 
venience, that it was ſooner damaged. It was 
imagined by a merchant, that it the flour were en- 
tirely ſeparated from the bran, it would have the 
double 3 of being cheaper, and keeping 
longer. He cauſed it therefore to be ſifted, an 
put the fineſt flour into ſtrong caſks, and beat it 
cloſe together with iron hammers, till it became 
ſo cloſe a body that the air could ſcarcely penetrate 
it. This method was found to anſwer the purpoſe; 
and it may be kept for {ix months, a year, or 
longer, according to the degree of care taken in the 
preparation. . 

However troubleſome theſe effects of the rains 
may be, it is attended with ſome others {till more 
formidable : namely, frequent and dreadful earth- 

uakes. Among ho various ſhocks to which the 


rribbee iſlands are expoſed from the fury of the 


boiſterous ocean, there is one diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of raz de maree, or whirlpool. It con- 


ſtantly happens, once, twice, or thrice, from July 
to October, and always on the weſtern coaſts, be- 
cauſe it takes place after the time of the weſterly or 
ſoutherly winds, or while they blow. The waves, 
which at a diſtance ſeem to advance gently within 
400 or 500 yards, ſuddenly ſwell againſt the ſhore, 
as if ated upon in an oblique direction by ſome 
ſaperior force, and break with the greateſt impetuo- 
ſity. The ſhips which are then upon the coaſt, 
or in the roads beyond it, unable either to keep 
* their anchors, or to put to ſea, are daſhed to pieces 
againſt the land, and all on board moſt commonly 
. periſh. The hurricane is another terrible phæno- 
menon in theſe iſlands, by which incredible damage 
is occaſioned; but happily it occurs not often. 
The produce of the Caribbee iflands is exceeding- 
ly valuable to the Europeans, conſiſting of ſugar, 
rum, molaſſes, indigo, &c. a particular account of 
which is given under the names of the reſpective 
iſlands as they occur in the order. of the alpha- 
bet; and the — are thoſe diſtinguiſhed under 
this title; viz. St. Cruz, Anegada, Sombrero, 
Anguilla, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Barbuda, 
Saba, Euſtatia, St. Chriſtopher, Nevis, Antigua, 
Montſerrat, Guadaloupe, Deſiada, Mariagalante, 
Dominica, Martinico, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, and 


Grenada. : Vs 
CARIBBIANA, the N. E. coaſt of Terra Firma, 
in South America. It has ſince been called Paria, 
and New Andaluſia. | | Rh 
CARIGNAN, formerly Yvoy, Ipſch, in Latin, 
Epuſium, or Epoſium, a town belonging to the 
prevote of the fame name, in French Barrois; a 
ſubdiviſton of the government of Metz, in France. 


© CARIGNANO, a ſmall, but fortified town, be- 


longing to a principality of the fame name in Pie- 
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CA 
mont Proper, in Upper Italy. It ſtands on the 
Po, 7 miles S. of Turin. Lat. 44, 3, N. Long. 
7. 2. K 
CARINOLA, a little epiſcopal city of the La- 
voro, a province of the kingdom of Naples, in 


Lower Italy. It is unhealthy, and lies 20 miles N. 


of o city of Naples. Lat. 41, 20, N. Long. 1;, 
10, E. 

CARINTHIA, (duchy of, ) belonging to the cir. 
cle of Auſtria, in Germany. It is bounded on the 
N. by the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg and Stiria, 
by part of the latter on the E. by the former and 
biſhopric of Brixen on the W, and by Carniola and 
Friuli on the 8S. The country is mountainous and 
cold, yet has corn enough, but is ſupplied with wine 
by its neighbours. The Drave runs a- croſs it, and 
receives ſeveral rivers abounding with fiſh, as do 
its many lakes. 'The-higheſt mountains are St. Ul. 
rick's, dt. Helen's, and St. Laurence's. It is di- 
vided into Upper and Lower Carinthia; the latter 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and the former 


to the archbiſhop of Saltzburg and biſhop of 


Bamberg. 

CARIPOUS, a people of S. America, inhabi- 
ting a country to the N. of the river of the Ama- 
zons. They are hriſk, bold, and courageous, and 


very well diſpoſed, conſidering they are ſavages. 


CARISBROOK CASTLE, Ifle of Wight, 8. 
of Newport, the ſeat of the governor of the iſland, 
was built by the Saxons, and had once a mona- 
ſtery. Charles I. was kept a priſoner here 13 
months, Here is a well that ſupplies the caſtle with 
water, 72 yards deep; and the water is drawn up 
by a large wheel turned by an afs, as a ſpit is by a 
dog. There was one in 1737 that had been 40 years 
in that ſervice. _ . . 

CARISTO, or CasTEL-Ko0sS0, anciently Ca- 
ryſtus, an epiſcopal city of Negropont, one of the 
Archipelago iſlands, in European Turky, It hes 
at the foot of Mount Oche, on the S. E. coaſt ot 
the iſland, and is a populous place, with a commo- 
dious harbour. Not far from it were anciently 
marble quarries, where was found allo amianthus or 
aſbeſtos, It lies oppoſite to Andros. 

About 4 or 5 miles to the N. E. is Cape d'Oro, or 
Figera, anciently Caphareum Pomontorium, quite 
ſurrounded with rocks. 

CARLAT, a town, and the principal place of 
Carlades, a viſcounty in Upper Auvergne, belong- 
ing to the prince of Monaco, and in the govern- 
ment of Auvergne, in France. It had formerly a 
ſtrong caſtle | 

CARLBERG, formerly Magnuſberg, a fine and 
royal pleaſure-houſe in Uplandia, in Sweden Pro- 
pe with gardens well laid out, and fome pretty 

uildings. 

It lies about a quarter of a mile to the welt-ward 


. he Malai-lake. 
* — on an arm of the Queen 
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Ulrica Eleanora, wife of Charles XI. erec- 


ted an uſeful foundation here, for bringing up 


e orphans. Near the entrance into the caſtle 

— — ſtatue of king Frederic. 
In the adjacent little park is the fine houſe of 

ienburg, upon an eminence. 
DOARLE BV. GaMLA, or OLD CARLEBY, 
a ſea-town on the Bothnic gulph, in the S. diviſion 
of Uleaborg-fief, and Eaſt Bothnia, in Finland 
Proper, a province of Sweden. It ſtands in a fruit- 
ful plain, and has a good harbour. Here ſhip- 
building is profitably carried on, and a conſidera- 
ble — in tar. It is the 72d town in the order of 
the general diet, and about 70 miles from Ula to 
the 8. 

In ſpring and autumn, the peaſants of theſe parts 
make ſalt from the ſea-water, which by pouring 
a little ſour milk upon it in the refining- pan, turns 
immediately from a grey tinge to a colour as white 
as ſnow, 

CARLEBY, NY, or NEw CARLEsBY, another 
{ea-town on the Bothnic gulph, in the N. diviſion 
of Korſholm-fief, belonging to the ſame province 
and kingdom laſt mentioned. It ſtands on the ri- 
ver Lappojocki, which falls into the ſea about a 
mile from the town. Here is alſo a good har- 
bour, and a profitable trade in tar carried on. It 
is the 71ſt town in the general diet, and lies about 
84 miles S. of Ula. 

CAR LEBY-LANGA, one of the largeſt villages 
in all Sweden, as the latter part of its name im- 
ports, It lies in Scamborg territory, in W. Goth- 
land. Ragwald Knaphofde, king of the W. Goths, 
was flain in a famous battle fought here in the year 
1132 and was buried near this place; whoſe m— 
hillock, as well as many other tumuli, are till to 
be ſeen on the field. 

CARLENTINI, a ſmall city and fortreſs of the 
Val di Noto, in the iſland of Sicily, and Middle 
Diviſion of Italy. It ſtands high, near Lentini, 
and is ſtrong both by nature and art, on the road 
rs Catana and Syracuſa, about 30 Giles from 
each, 


CARLEON. See CAERLTON. 


TUNA, 

CARLINGFORD, a populous, though not 
large town, of Louth, and province of Ulſter, in 
'reland. It has a well-frequented market, having 
ſome merchants who have {hips built here, which 
are employed in the coal-trade to Whitehaven, 
as alſo in the. fiſhery. It ſends 2 members to 
the Iriſh parliament. 
At the mouth of the Newry, and on the S. ſide, 
n large bay of the ſame name with the town, 
— . one of — beſt harbours in Ireland, where 

© road is exceeding good quite to the lea, as is 

Vor, L<Nog1." * bs 


CARL-GUSTAVUS-STADT. See Escnurts- 5 
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6 
alſo the harbour before the town. The river, 
though ſmall, and not navigable far inland, is fa- 
mous ſor being an important paſs between the 
ſouthern and northern counties, by a bridge and 
long narrow cauſey, over a great and unpaſſable 
bog. It lies 26 miles N. of Drogheda. Lat. 54, 
LY N. Long. 6, 36, W. ; 
CARLISLE, in Cumberland, 80 miles from 
Berwick, and 301 miles from London, an ancient 
city, faid to have been founded by Luil, a petty 
king of the one long before the Romans came 
into this ifland. "They had a ftation here, but after 
their departure it was ruined by the Caledonians, _ 
&c. In 680, Egfrid, king of Northumberland, re- 
built and walled it round. It was again fo ſhattered 
by the Danes and Norwegians, in the 8th and gth 
centuri-s, that it lay in ruins for about 200 years, 
till William Rufus ordered the wall and caſtle to be 
repaired, Henry J. augmented its fortifications, 
and made it the ſee of a biſhop. It was often be- 
ſieged by tht: Scots, who took it in the reign of 
Stephen, and again in that. of John; but Henry II. 
and III. recovered it. In 1292 it was burnt down, 
together with the cathedral and ſuburbs, to the 
number of 1300 houſes. It has been a borough 


from the reign of Richard I. Edward I. held a 


parliament here. Edward II. granted it the royal- 
ty of Eden-water, in fee farm at 80l.-a year, with 
liberty to build on the waſte, and exemption from 
toll. Tt had charters from ſeveral ſucceeding kings, 
by ſome of which they are freed from that rent, 
and are granted the fiſhery in the river, with large 
commons of paſture, right of fairs and markets, 
with the manor, &c. . 

Its walls and caſtle were well repaired by Richard 
III. Henry VIII. built a ftrong citadel. It was 
taken by the rebels in 1745. lt is ſituated between 
the * of 3 fine rivers, abounding with fiſh, 
viz. the Eden on the N. over which it hasa bridge 
that is but 6 miles from Scotland, the Petteril on 
the E. and Caude on the W. It is a ſea-port, 
though without ſhips or merchants, and is the ke 
of England on the W. ſea, which is here called the 


Solway-frith, as Berwick on Tweed is upon the 


E. ſea, It is a wealthy, populous place, with well 
built houſes and 3 gates in the walls, which are 
about 1 mile in compaſs, and broad - eneugh for 3 
men to walk on them a-breaſt. 

The revenues of the city are about 5ool. a year, 
and the inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs are about 
2000. It trades chiefly in fuſtians ; is governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 common-councilmen, 
a ſheriff, 2 bailifls, &c. and the afhzes and ſeſſions 
are commonly held here. Its markets are on Wed- 
neſday and Saturday, and fairs on Auguſt 26, and 
September 19, and on the iſt and ad Saturday after 
October 10. It bas but 2 pariſh churches, one of 

8 | which 


than lukewarm, 
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which, ſtands in the body of the cathedral, which 
is in_the middle of the city, incloſed by a wall. 
The weſt part of the cathedral ſuffered much during 


the civil wars, when the city was beſieged. The 
Picts wall, built by Severus, begins Juſt below this 
town, and croſſes this part of the iſland to New- 
caſtle upon Tyne. In 1771 and 1778 great da- 
mage was done here by floods. 

ARLOS, (St.) ifl of. See EAs TER ISLE. 

CARLOS, in the province of Veragua, in the 
audience of Guatimala, in New Spain, is a town 
on the South Sea coaſt, 45 miles S. W. from Santa 
Fe, in a large bav, - 

CARLOWITZ, a military town of the gene- 
rali e of Sclavonia in Hungarian lllyrium, where 
the Greek archbiſhop of Sclavonia has his reſidence: 
it is famous not only for the peace concluded here 
in 1699, between the Turks and Imperialiſts, but 
for its red wine. It lies on the W. fide of the Da- 
nube, 35 miles N. W. of Belgrade. Lat. 45, 
25, N. Long. 20, 45, E. | 

CARLSBADT, (i. e. Charles' bath,) in Bohe- 


mia, 5 miles E. of Elnbogen, 65 W. of 2 by 


Hubner called a royal city, has the river Toppel 
running through it, and dividing it into 2 parts. 


In 1604 it was almoſt burnt down. It had once. 


a caſtle; but it is a dirty place, inhabited chiefly 


by armourers and other artincers in iron, who 


work vaſtly cheap and neat. It is however noted 
for its baths and medicinal waters, of which are 
two ſorts, the Sproudel and the Muhlbadt, the 
firſt of which are boiling hot, the latter a little more 
They derive their ſource from 
the middle of a river, formed by torrents from the 


neighbouring mountains, whoſe waters are extreme- 


ly cold; yet the mineral waters are ſeen to ſmoke 
in the midſt of it, and when they come into the 
fountrins in town are exceffive hot, and ſmell ſtrong 
of minerals. They are both drank and bathed in, 
ſometimes at the ſame time. They take name from 
emperor Charles IV. They - are recommended 
particularly for the gravel and barreneſs of women. 
But the method of uſing them is very diſagreeable; 
for however hot the weather, one is to be ſhut up 
in a room heated with a ſtove, and take off to the 


- equality of 30 chocolate cups, hotter than the 


waters of the King's'or Queen's bath of our, Bath, 
walking about much, and- ſweating great drops. 
People ſeldom ſtir out after this till 3 or 4 hours, 
and muſt walk all the reſt of the day, to prevent 


-fleeping, which after dinner is dangerous. Theſe 


baths are frequented by numbers of foreigners, 


particularly the nobility and gentry of Auſtria 


Bohemia, &c. And the Czar Peter the Great, 
took the waters here in September 1711 with good 
ſucceſs. So that at the ſeaſon Carlſbadt is ſuperior 


to many great towns. 
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CARLSCROON, or CanrsxRona, in Lat 
Caroli Corona, a fine ſtaple town of Blekin iq ro 
S. Gothland in Sweden, ſituated on the hk 
Next to Stockholm, this is reckoned amor the 
beſt towns in the kingdom. Part of it lies — the 
iſle of Biorkholm, where is a lazaretto for (ail, 
and on Stubholm, where is the arſenal, &c. and 
the wharf, where the fleet lies. Y 

The ſmall and great iſlands round the toy 
with the foreſts of oak, beech, and birch _ 
the ſituation very pleaſant, It has 3 churches the 
number of its inhabitants is computed at 5500 
Here is a royal college of admiralty, alſo a dock 
which is ſeparated-from the town by a high fone. 
wall. The provincial governor reſides here, The 
harbour lying between Aſp-oe and Stork-oe, is f 
commodious, that the whole royal fleet way lie 

uite ſecure in it, and its entrance is defende! by 
the citadel of Kongtholm and Drotningſkiar. The 
dock is particularly remarkable; it is a large exc 
vation made by art in a rock, about 80 feet d 
and from 300 to 450 feet long, where the royal fee 
lies, It has a large opening towards the ſea for the 
greateſt ſhip of war to come in. It is ſhut up by 2 
water- gates, at which time the cavity may be 
drained in 24 hours, and left a quite dry dock for 
repairing or careening any ſhip. When ſhe is to 
come out again, the water may be let in through? 
openings in the ſaid water- gates; before which is 
an engine to hinder the waves of the ſea from beat- 
ing _m them with all their force. In 1179, a 
grand baſon was. formed here by Mr. Tunberg, 
reckoned one of the fineſt performances of the age. 
It contains 24 places in which ſhips may not only 
be kept dry, but may be taken out by letting in 
water at = time, which may be done with any 
one ſeparately. This town is the 10th in the diet. 
Lat. 56, 20, N. Long. 15, 31, E. 

CARLSBAGEN, a famous fluice finiſhed in 
1752, near Trolhatta, in the Gothic Elbe, in Sweden. 

CARLSHAMN, in Latin, Caroli Portus, 2 
ſtaple town in the diſtrict of Brackne, and province 
of Blekingia, in S. Gothland, in Sweden. It wa 
formerly called Chriſtianſhamn. On a rock, near 
the mouth of the river, is a fort which defends both 
the town and its commodious harbour. 

Here are 2 churches, a woollen manufactory, and 
a wharf for ſhipping, and without the town 1s 
copper-work, The number of its inhabitants may 
amount to above 1200. It is the 19th town in the 
general diet, and lies between Carlſcroon and Ahuy5, 
almoſt equally diſtant from each: 

CARLINSEL, the name of 2 iſlands of Goth- 
landia, belonging to E. Gothland, in Sweden, where 
formerly was dug the marble with which all th? 
churches of Gothland have been built. They ae 


about a mile from the main-land, 
CARLS- 


83 

CARLSRUHE, a new town of the marquiſate 
of Baden, in Suabia, in Germany ; where is a caſtle 
or palace, with ſpacious walks, gardens, &c. The 
whole is very beautifully diſpoſed : though all the 
houſes of the town as well as the. Margrave's, are 
only of timber. | 

CARL TADT, in Latin, Caroloſtadium, an 
inland town of Mellan diſtrict, and province of 
Wermelandia, in W. Gothland, .in Sweden, It 
lies very commodiouſly, on the iſland lac - roms 
where the Clara-elbe empties itſelf into the Wener. 
It has upwards of 800 inhabitants, a ſuperinten- 
dant, and a manufactory of cloth and other wool- 
len ſtuffs, a good ſteel- yard, from which great 
quantities of iron are annually exported, together 
with a briſk trade. Not far from the town is a 
medicinal ſpring. Lat. 59, 44, N: Long. 13, 


„E. re | 
TCARLSTADT, commonly CARSTADT, a pret- 
ty town of the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, in Fran- 
conia; in Germany. It lies on the river Mayne, 14 
miles N. of Wurtzburg city. Lat. 50, 5, N. 
Long. 16, 5, E. 

CARLS AT, in Bremen, is rather a fortreſs 
than a town, on the river Geeſte ; which having 
filled its ditches, falls into the Weſer, 31 miles 
N. W. of Bremen. It was founded by Charles 
king of Sweden, taken by the duke of Brunſ- 
wick in 1676, and reſtored by the treaty of Foun- 
tainbleau 1679. | 

CARLSTEN, a conſiderable and ſecure fortreſs 
in the prefecture of Bahuſia, and province of Weſt 
Gothland, in Swegen. It ſtands on a high moun- 
tain, near Marſtrand, and has a beautiful church. 
In 1719 the Daniſh admiral, Tordenſkiold, took it, 


after having by a briſk fire from his ſhips made 


himſelf maſter of the neighbouring forts of, Hel- 
vigſholm and Malapart, together with the town. 
CARLSWERD, a fortreſs on Ekeholm, near 
Slitehamn, which is the beſt and largeſt harbour 
of all Gothlandia, a province of Eaſt Gothland, in 
Sweden. 2 
CARLTON, in Norfolk, called alſo Eaſt - Carl- 


ton, or Carleton-Rode, lies N. E. of Old and New . 


Buckenham. The town of Varmouth being oblig- 
ed to furniſh the king with 100 herring pies, as 
ſoon as they came in ſeaſon, ſends them by the 
ſheriffs of Norwich to the lord of this manor, who 
by the tenure, muſt carry them to the king. 
CARMAGNOLE, a fortified town of the mar- 
8 of Saluzzo, a ſubdiviſion of Piemont, in 
gper Italy. It has alſo a citadel, and lies on the 
Po, 14 miles 8. of Turin. Lat. 44, 45, N. Long. 


7, 36, E. | 

CARMANTA, in Perſia, anciently divided into 
Catmania the Deſart, and Carmania Proper. Car- 
mania the Deſart is bounded on the N. by Parthia, 
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C. A 
W. by Perſis, E. by Drangiana, S. by Carmania 


Proper. Carmania Proper hath S. the Indian ocean, 
W. Perſis and the gulph of Perſia, E. Gedroſia, 
and N. Carmania the Deſart. It contains the mo- 
dern provinces of Chirman and Ormas. 

CARMARTHEN. See CAERMARTHEN. a 

CARMEL, (Mount,) a mountain of Gallilee, 
in Paleſtine, in Aſia. It lies on the Mediterranean, 
12 miles W. of Nazareth. It is detached from 
the other mountains, is 30 miles in circuit, and 
ſurrounded with a great number of little hills aud 
vallies, which are always green. Here is a Car- 
melite monaſtery. A 

Of the ſame name, or Rio de Carmel, is one of 
the two moſt conſiderable rivers of California, in 
New Mexico, in N. America. 

CARMONA, city of, in Andaluſia, in Spain, 
It is a ſmall, but very old place, ſituated upon a. 
hill, anciently called Carmo. The neighbouriog 
land is uncommonly fruitful, eſpecially in grain ; 
it lies 19 miles E. of Seville. Lat. 37, 26, N: 
Long. 5, 36, W. | 

CARNAPOLE, or CarnoePoLY, a town of 
Marta, one of the provinces af the Malabar coaſt, 
in Aſia. It lies on the S. part of the country, 15 
miles N. of Coulan. The Dutch have a fort and 


ſmall ny here. 


CARNERO, a name given to that part of the 
gulph of Venice, which extends from the 'weſtern 


coaſt of Iſtria to the iſland of Groſſa, and the coaſt 


of Morlachia. | 

CARNIOLA (Duchy), by the Germans called 
Crain, in Auſtria, has Carint ia and part of Styria 
N. Iſtria and Gulph of Trieſte S. the Alps, part 
of the Venetian dominions, and part of Carinthia 
W. and Sclavonia and Croatia E. It is about 110 
miles E. and W. and 45 from S. to N. containing 
21 cities, 36 market-towns, 254 caſtles, and 4000 
villages. It isa rocky mountainous track, but has 
many large pleafant valleys, abounding with wine, 
oil, and corn. It takes name from the Carni, a 


branch of ancient Scythians. The modern inhabi- 


tants are a mixture of Germans, Italians, Sclavo- 
nians; and the country people ſpeak a mixt Scla- 
vonic, though in towns High-Dutch. They are 
all Roman Catholics, It has many good rivers, of 
which the chief are the Lauback, Save, and Gurck. 
To pals by its ancient hiſtory, the emperor Frede- 
ric, father of Maximilian, in 1452, erected it into 
a duchy, and gave it to the dukes of Auſtria- Habſ- 
burg, in ba 1 right the preſent emperor now en- 
Joys it. It is unequally divided into 4 parts, Car- 
niola Proper, ſub-divided into Higher and Lower; 
the Windiſchmarck, which is to . of Lower Car- 
niola and to W. of Croatia; and the little county 
of Goritz, or Goricia, of which Gradiſca was far. 


merly a part. Id theſe ſome add Aquileia, Trieſta. 
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and St. Veit, becauſe they belong alſo to the houſe 
of Auſtria ; whereas only Carniola is in Germany, 


but theſe in Italy. The moſt remarkable places are 
Laubach, Crainburg, and Averſberg, in Carniola 
Proper ; Metling and Rudolphus- Werd in the Win- 
diſchmarck ; Goritz, capital of its county ; Gra- 

diſch, capital allo of its county. | 
CARNION, a place ſev#al times mentioned in 
the Miccabees, was a ſtrong city, and difficult of 

acceſs, in Gilead, Judza. | 

' CAROLINA, e and South), Part of that 
ormerly called Florida, bounded 


on the N. by Virginia, on the S. by Georgia, on 


the W. by the Miſſiſſippi and Louiſiana, and on the 
E. by the Atlantic ocean. It lies between the lat. 
of 33 and 37. Long. 76 and 91 ; and 700 miles long, 
and 330 broad. It'is now divided into North and 


South Carolina.—Diviſion of the province of South 
Carolina into diſtrits —Charles-town diſtrict 


includes all places between the N. branch of Santee 


river and Combahee-river and the ſea, including 


the iflands by a line drawn from Nelſon's Ferry 
directly towards Marr's Bluff, on Savannah-river, 
until it interſects the ſwamp at the head of the 8. 
branch of Combahee-river ; Beaufort diſtrict in- 
cludes all places to the ſouthward of Combahee- 
river and the ſwamp aforeſaid, between the ſea, in- 
cluding the iſlands, and the ſaid line to be continued 
frem the main ſwamp aforeſaid to Mathews's Bluff 
on Savannah-river ; Orangeburgh diſtrict includes 
all places between Savannah, Santee, Congaree, 
and Broad rivers, the ſame line from Nelſon's Fairy 
to Mathews's Bluff, and a direct line to be run 
from Silver Bluff, on Savannah r:ver, to the mouth 
of Rocky-creek, on Saluda-river, and thence in 


the ſame courſe to Broad-river ; George-town diſ- 


trict includes all places between Santee- river afore- 


ſaid, the ſea, and the line which divides the pariſhes 
of St. Mark from the pariſh of Prince-Frederic, 


which is continued in the ſame courſe acroſs Pedee 


the provincial bou 


to the North-Carolina boundary; Camden diſtrict 
is bounded by the ſaid line which divides the pa- 
riſhes of St. Mark and Prince Frederic, Santee; 
Congaree, and Broad rivers, and by a north-weſt 
line from the · northernmoſt corner of Williamf- 
burgh townſhips to ae eps creek, and from thence 
by that creek, and a line drawn from the, head of 
that creek upon a courſe north, 5 degrees weſt, 
until it interſects the provincial line; Cheraws 
diftri& is bounded-by the ſaid laſt-mentioned line, 
ry, and the line dividing St. 
Mark's and Prince Frederic's pariſhes, which is 


continued until it interſects the northern provincial ( 


line. Ninety- ſix diſtrict extends to all other parts 
of the province not already deſcribed. | 
In theſe diſtricts are the following counties: 


in South Carolina, —Charles-town, Berkeley, Gran- 


ville, Craven, . Colleton, Orangeburgh, raus, 


83 4 


Ninety-ſix, Camden, Saluda, New Diſtrict. Nor 
Carolina is divided into diſtricts as follows: Wil. 
mington, which contains the counties of New.H;. 
nover, Brunſwick, Bladen, Onſlow, Duplin, aud 
Cumberland. Newbern contains the counties gt 
Craven, Carteret, Beaufort, Hyde, Dobbs, and 
Pitt. Edenton contains the counties of Chowan 
Perquimons, Paſquotank, Currituck, Bertie, Tyr- 
rel, and Hertford. Halifax contains the counties; 
J of Northampton, Edgecombe, Bute, and Johnſton. 
0 Hillſborough contains the counties of Orange, 
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Granville, Chatham, and Wake. Saliſbury con- 

z tains the counties of Rowan, Mecklenburgh, Anſon, 
Tryon, Surry, and Guildford. 

F ormerly the coaſt of North America was al 


* 


called Virginia. The province properly ſo called, ' 


with Maryland and the Carolinas, was known by 
the name of South Virginia. By the Spaniards it 
was conſidered as part of Florida, which country 
they would have to extend from New Mexico to 
the Atlantic Ocean. They firſt diſcovered this 
large country ; and, by their inhumanity to the 
natives, loſt it. The — no more than the 
French, paid any attention to this fine country, 
and left it to the enterpriſing Engliſh, who, in 1 
Walter Raleigh's time projected rake there, 
yet, through ſome unaccountable caprice, it was 
not till the reign of Charles II. in 1633, that we 
entertained any formal notions of ſettling the coun- 
try. In that year the lords Clarendon, Albemarle, 
Craven, Berkely, Aſhley afterwards Shaftſbury, 
ſir George Carteret, fir William Berkeley, and 
fir George Colleton, from all which the ditterent 
counties, rivers, towns, &c. were called, obtained 


country, from the 31ſt degree of N. latitude, to 
the 36th; and being inveſted with full power to 
ſettle and govern the country, they had a model of 
a conſtitution framed, and by a body of funda- 


mental laws compiled by that famous philoſopher, | 


Mr. Lock. On this plan the proprietors ſtood in 
the place of the king, gave their aſſent or negative 
to all laws, appointed all officers, and heſtowed all 
titles of dignity. In his turn, one always acted 
for the reſt. fn the province they appointed two 
other branches, in a good meaſure analogous to the 
legiſlature in England. They made three ranks, 
or rather claſſes, of nobility. The loweſt was com- 
poſed of thoſe whom they called barons, and to 
whom they made grants of 12,000 acres of lan 
The next order had 24,000 acres, or two baronies, 
with the title of caſignes, anſwering to our earls. 
The third had two caſigneſhips, or 45,090 acres, 
and were called landgraves, analogous to dukes. 
This body formed the n whoſe lands 
were not alienable by parcels: the Lower-houſe was 
formed of repreſentatives from the ſeveral towns 


and counties. But the whole was not called, ” 
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| planta [ ow bly, but a parlia- 
— * 223 r{t ſettlement between 
the two navigable rivers, called Alhley and Cow por, 
ind laid the foundation of the capital 5 it 
Charles-town, in honour of king Pharles: They 
expended, about 12,0001. in the firſt ettlement. ;.. 
and obſerved what advantages other calanies derived. 
{om opening an harbour, for retugees of all perſua- 
wa diſſenters, over whom the then government 


les of true policy. Theſe, however wiſe 
— ms wy -4 manner fruſtrated by the 
diſputes between the churchmen and diſſenters, and 
allo by violent oppreſſions over the Indians, Which 
cauſed two deſtructive wars with them, in which. 
they conquered thoſe natives, as far as to the Apa- 
huchian mountains, The province then, by an act 
of parliament in England, was redemanded, and 
pur under the protection of the crown ; except the 
eighth part of the earl of Granville, which he 
reſeryed, the other proprietors accepting of about 
24,0001. . Carolina was divided into two diſ- 
tinct governments, South and North Carolina, in 
1728; and in a little time firm peace was concluded 
between the Engliſh and the — Indians, 
the Cherokees and the Catanbas, and ſince that 
time it has advanced with an aſtoni ſhing rapidity. 
This is the only one of the provinces on the couti- 
nent that is ſubject to hurricanes. The country 
where they have not cleared, is, in a manner, one 
foreſt of all kind of trees. But its, chief produce, 
the beavers of Carolina, are: deſtroyed: here, as they 
ae in Canada, and elewhere; by the eyeonragement 
the Indians received to kill them. As the land 
bounds with natural manure, or nitre, ſo it needs 
no cultivation in this reſpect; and what is: ſtrange, 
in its worſt lands indigo grows to a great advantage. 
Their ground does not auſwer ſo well for wheat, 
vhich they ate ſupplied with from New-York and 
Pennſylvania, in exchange for their fine rice, in 
which they are unriyalled, | - -  * ** 
The climate of theſe, provinces is nearly alikkk 
and much the fame as that of Virginia, excepting 
tat the ſummers are longet; and; more intenſely 
lot, and the winters ſhorter and milder; ſo thut, 
though now and than a-fuddgn cold comes on, the 
froſts- are never ſtro enough to teſiſt the noon · 
Gy warmth; The foil is various: near the ſea it 
 marſhy, lying low; and. indeed. the lands of 
Colina are a perfect plain for 80 miles within 
und, ſcarcely a pebble being to be found ; however, 
in proportion to the difiance/ from the Tea; their 
erttlity increaſes, till they -are .exceeded,by, none 
ater for that or-qictureſque beauty. The chi 
productions are, indigo, olive, vine, hiccory, oak, 
walnut, qrangs. citton hie, £vp8els, laffofms. 
a, and white mulberry trees for filk-worms : 
Vor. . No. 31. 9 


„they by doing ſo brought over a gteat num : 
eld a more ſevere hand than was conftiftent with, Y 
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ſarſaparilla, and pines yielding rofin, turpentine, 
. tar, and bitch, allo a — * an oil — 
cacious in the cure of wounds, and another yielding . 
a a balm nearly equal to that of Mecca; vice, o- 
' * baccg, wheat, N harley, oats, peaſe, 
% beans, hegp, flax, and cotton; great quantities 
J honey, of. which, are made excellent ipitits, and. 
mead as good as Malaga ſagk, The great ſtapſe 

, commodities. are indigo, rice, and i of the 
% pine. Indigo and rice 8 Carolina has to;herfelf; - 
and, taking. in N.. Caroline, theſe two yi more 
pitch and tar than all the reſt of the colonies. Rice, / 
formed once he ſlaple of this ꝑroꝝ iner; and, makes 

the greateſt part of the food of all ranks of people - 
in the ſouthern, parts of the new world. z + | the 
northern it is got fo much in requeſt; and. this one 
branch is cqmpyted to be worth 150,0001. a year, It. 
is paid great attention to in S. Carol ma, where it is 4 
cultivated to a very confiderable adyantage, 
cularly at Charles-town. . There are in the, 


Wo. : 
! provinces which compoſe Carolina, the following 


navigable rivers, and innumerable ſmaller ;qnes ; , 
vis. Roan oke or Albemarle, Pamticoe, News, Cape. 
Fear or Clarendon, in N. Carolina; . Pedee, . San». 
tee, in 8. Carolina; all which, though. ſwarming , 
j Ivith fiſh, abound with troubleſome cataracts, 
which impede navigation. | . 
Along all theſe countries, the Atlantic Ocean 
+ itfelf is jo ſhallpw near the eaſtern coalts,. that no 
large ſhips can approach them, but at a few. places. 
In this divihon are the following .capes.; Hatteras, , 
Look-out, and Fear. There are but few barhours, ; 
- viz, Roanoke, and Fumticoe, in North Carolina; 
Winyaw or Georgetown, Cbarles-town, and Port- ; 
J Royal, in South Carolina; all whote rivers xiſe in, 
the Apalachian mountains, and run into the At- 
lantic Ocean, On the back parts are the Cher 
kees, Y afous,, Mohille, Apalachicola, Peat] rivers, 
Ke, the ywo;uit of which fall into the Mulbflppir,. 
river, the others into the Gulph of Mexico. North; 
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Carolina is not ſo wealthy as South, but it has 


more white people, Edenton was the capital of, 
North Carolina, but it is now only a village; from; 
theſe colonies ſome ſamples, of ſilk [iy obo. Pr 
duced, equal to the Italian ; bit the ſudden changes 
from heat to cold, which, ſometinies Rar dere, 
diſagtee with che worms, , The wak ing of ine has 
been of date years e and, e py oper 
, management, it is thought, cannot bat ſucceed. .-; 
| The value of the experts aipgunted, a | 
years paſt. to near half a million Jiegling aun 8 
þ — 


in the geg ½34, the value of the ** 
T be numlter of veſſols cleared opt at the guſtom- 
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computed. at little more then 1000 
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hauſe, in Charles-town,.in 3 PAs: 4314 1773. 
$507. In 179% the r : * cleared; oz, 
Y WAS. 1239, 217. . YEaF e 
the mac of dwelling-houſes in Chat es-town * 

7 1292. 


- 


and 


. 104,440]. 19s. 3d. 


tze above ſums, 
fund The ſalary 
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1292, In the ſame your: the number of white 
inhabitants, in Charles-town, was $030. The 
number of negro and other ſlaves was 6276; free 
l mulattoes, &c.' 24. Total, 6300. The 
number of men in Charles town, (December, 1773. 
on the militia muſter-roll, was upwards of 1400, 
and the number of inhabitants is computed at 


. 14,006. The nutuber of men on the ſeveral mi- 


litia'muſter-rolls throughout the province, in 1773, 
was about 13. O00; and the total number of white 
inhabitants calculated to amount to about 65,000. 
In 170 the number of ne 
cluſive of thoſe in Char 
75,452; free negroes, &c. 135; grea 


-town, amounted to 
t numbers 


ave been ſince imported, and the whole number 


of negroes, mulattoes, &c. now in the province, 
is eſtimated to be upwards of 120, 00. The num- 
ber "computed by the . in 1776, was 
225,000 inhabitants. The | 


by a poll- tax on flaves and free negroes, a tax 
on land, value of town- lots and buildings, monies 


at intereſt, or ariſing from annuities, ſtock in 


trade, and the profits of all faculties and profeſſions, 
the cl excepted, factorage and employment, 
icraft trades; which is called the general 
tax. In the law paſſed 1768, to raiſe the ſum of 
105;7731. 98. 6d. the proportions were as follows, 
being What are generally obſerved, viz. flaves and 


free negroes, the head 12s. 6d; lands, the 100 acres 


128: 6d; town-lots and buildings 6s. | infirm every 
100L value ; monies at intereſt 6s. 3d. the 1001; 
annuities 258. on every-1001; ſtock in trade, pro- 
fits of faculties and profeſſions, &c. 68. 3d. on 
every 100. The general tax collected, viz. in 
1769, was 146, 199 l. 1s. 5d. and the laſt collected, 


vnn in 1771, was 102, 111II. 138. 11 d. 


The annual expences of government in 1767, 
amounted to 8 97 3d. and in 1768, 
ſtipends of the eſta- 

bliffied-clergy, parochial charges, &c. amounting 
to about 18,0001]. per annum, are * tp in 

being charged to t neral dut 
of the Ae joftice, aBbane wy 4 
ges, and attorney- genetal, now make an addition 
of 15,4001; per annum to the expences of govern- 
ment; In 1972; the produce of the ſeveral] coun- 
try duties was 97,8041; 14s. 6d; but this was a 
larger ſum than they had produced for ſome years 
preceding ; the increaſe aroſe from the great num- 
ber of negroes imported in that year. The amount 
of the poor- tax raifed in Charles-town, in 1769, 
was 7000 l. in the-next' year 8,000]. and in the two 
„ e Aw gogol. each year. The poor tax 
nailed in the fame” manner as the general tax. In 
North Carolina the number of taxables in the year 
x710;. was upwards of 58,000; in 1774, 64, 000. 
ET "Ta , _— 1 : : y V 
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ums neceſſary ſor de- 
0 annual expences of government, were 
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Indian ocean, in Aſia. 


towards the N. and are at the higheſt in the county 
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| "Þarprs, an ancient city of Africa Props 
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The number of negroes and mulattoes is compyjey 
at about 10,000: . N 

CAROLINE, or New Philippine iflands, in the 
They lie between lt h 
and 12 degrees N. and long. 127 and 138, E. The 
number of them is variouſly given. From an a. 
count in our Philoſophical I ranſactions, they at 
ſaid to be 32, and from another 87. The — 
ſays, that they lie almoſt in the form of a creſcent 
from the Tropic of Cancer to the Equator, haring 
the Old Philippines on the W. and the Ladrones 
or Marianas iſſands on the E. and extending from 
lat. 2, S. to 17, N. and as many degrees of longitude, 

CARPATHIAN Mountains, in Hun ary, called 
Tatra in the language of the country. Th wind 
about from the * frontiers of that kin 


of Zips : ſo that this peak may, in a clear day, he 
ſeen at Erlau in Hungary, and Warſaw in Poland, 
They divide both. theſe kingdoms from each other, 
Their loweſt parts are covered with common wood, 
the part above that with large trees, the next to 
that with ſcraggy ſtinted wood, and the peaks cons 
ſiſt of frightful ſteep rocks, perpetually involyel 
in ſhow; and between theſe are ſeveral lakes df 
clear water. | 
CARPENTER-LAND, a country of Aſia, to 
the S. of New Guinea, and in New Holland, of 
which we know but little. The natives are all 
blacks, and paint their bodies; but whether for 
ornament'or terror is uncertain, They have the 
worſt features of any people in the world ye 
known: their hair is frizzled, and all that hare 
been yet ſeen, want two fore-teeth, They lie 
chiefly on ſhell-fiſh, which they get on the 
and have no houſes, at leaſt none that the ſailon 
could ſee. 
- EARPENTRAS, the capital of the county d 
Venaiſſin, and duchy of Avignon, in Provence, n 
France, lies on the Rouſe, in a juriſdiction of the 
ſame name, and in Latin is called Carpentora 
Meminorum, or Forum Neronis. It is ſubject to 
the pope, has a biſhop and an abbey, 19 mils 
N. E. of Avignon. Lat. 44, 10, N., Long. 5, 1b 
CARPHILLY Caſtle, See CaERTHILLV. 
CAR Pl, a ſmall city belonging to a principality 
of the ſame name, a ſubdiviſion of Modena, u 
Upper Italy. It ſtands on the canal of Secchn 
where a biſhop reſides, ſuffragan to the metrops 
litan of Bologna, 12 miles N. of Modena city, and 
ſubje& to that duke. Lat. 44, 46, N. Long. 1 


placed by Ptolemy one-third of a degree e 
than Carthage. Pliny calls it Carpi. Dr. Sban w 
poſes the ſpot which this town occupied to be - 
which the preſent Gurbos, or Hammam 1 
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now ſtands on and that the hot bath near it is the 


Aqua Calidæ of Livy. 


ARR ACK, an iſland ſituated between the 


ſhores. ot Perſia and Arabia Felix, about 30 leagues 
from the mouth of Bufforah river. In 1750 baron 
Kniphauſen being refident for the Dutch company 
at Buſſorah, on ſome trifling diſpute with the 
Turkiſh government, was arreſted and thrown into 

riſon, and, as is very common with the Turks,, 
had no way to procure his enlargement, but by ſub- 
mitting to pay an exorbitant fine of near 12,0001. 
ſterling, which he did, and there being two Dutch 
ſhips in the river, he immediately ſet ſail with them 
for Batavia, where ſtaying only a few days, he re- 
turned again into the gulph with two ſhips of 
force; landed here with a few workmen, ſome tim- 
ber, and other materials for building a fort, and 
ſent his two ſhips. within the mouth of Buſſorah 
river to make repriſals. In the mean time two of 
the Turks ſhips, bound to Baſſorah, ſtopt at Car- 


rack, as uſual, for pilots to carry them up the ri- 


ver. The baron not being able to detain them for- 
cibly, he amuſed the captains till his two ſhips 
returned from the river, when he ſeized them both. 
When the Turks at Buſſorah heard of this, the 
governor ſent people to offer to return the money, 


which the baron had been forced to pay, which 


was accepted, and the ſhips were releaſed. 

The baron ſoon after got a grant of the iſland 
from the Perſians to the Dutc company, and he 
has built a tolerable good fort, garriſoned with 100 
Europeans, a little town, and has alſo got together 


about 4000 inhabitants: the iſland is extremely , 


well ſituated for trale, and as all ſhips bound to 
Buſforah muſt call for pilots, it is likely to be a 
flouriſhing place. The ſoil is rather ſandy, but it 
produges very good wheat. In ſeveral parts of the 
iſland are remains of Chriſtian churches, by which 
it is conjectured, that the Portugueſe were once 
ſettled here, though, on the en , It was 
only inhabited by a few r Perfian fiſhermen, 
who were, and are ſtill the pilots to Buſſorah. 
Round the iſland are to be found ſome fine pearls, 
but they lie in deep waters. Carrack is about 5: 
miles in length, and 2 in breadth, in the track of 
thoſe who travel from our ſettlements in India to 
Aleppo, by the way of the gulph. The military 
commandin 
Scotch Hotlander, and ſerved as an interpreter to 
the Ty who viſited the place. 

CARRE, a city of Meſopotamia, (by ſome ſup- 
poſed to be that by the Hebrews calle Gharan near 
Haran, where: Abraham dwelt; but built more 
largely afterwards by the Parthians), and memo- 
rable for the defeat of the Romans under the 
mighty Craſſus, who himſelf was in that fatal bat- 
tle ain, and had his head and right hand cut off, 


officer at Carrack was, in 1758, a. 


iz 


C. A 
in order to be ſent to the Parthian king Orodes, 


then in Armenia, and his mangled body left unbu- 
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ried to be devoured by wild beaſts ; and which blow 
was doubtleſs the moſt terrible one the Romans 
ever received after the battle of Cannz. Accord- 
ing to Niger and Sanſon, it is now called Herren, 
and fituated near the river Chabora, 40 miles from 
Edeſſa, and 60 from the Euphrates to E. It is 
now to be reckoned in the Diarbech province, in 
the Turkiſh dominions. | 


* | CARRARA, (ſovereign emu So is eom- 
in 


monly joined with that of Maſſa, pper Italy. 
It belongs to the duke of Modena, and is a fief of 
the empire. Both theſe territories lie between the 
dominions of Florence, Genoa, and Lucca, on the 
Ligurian ſea. They produce great quantities of ci- 
trons, oranges, olives, &c. Of the fame name is 
a ſmall town, which is famous for its quarry of 
fine white marble, denominated alſo from it. 
CARRICK, one of the three bailiwics or bailie- 
ries, into which the ſhire of Aire, in the South of 
Scotland, is ſubdivided. It is bounded on the 8. 
by Galloway, Kyle on the N. part of the latter- 
and Galloway on the E. and the frith of Clyde on 
the W. It is more fruitful than Galloway, and 
not ſo mountainous : but then this has more cattle. 
It is 32 miles where longeſt E. and W. and 25 where 
broadeſt N. and S. Its rivers Stincher and Girven 
2 with * 
coaſt are t fiſhermen, particularly im catching 
herrings for the Glaſgow merchants, Kee. IN 
CARRICKDRUMRUSH, a market-town: in 
the county of Letrim, and province of Connaught, 


The people towards the 


1 in Ireland. It ſends two members to the Iriſh par- 


. 
- 
* 


. 


* 
* 
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Ifament.. | 
CARRICKFERGUS, i. e. Cxa1G-FERGUs, or 

Kxock-rTEROus, meaning the rock of Fergus I. 

king of Srotland, who, according to Scottiſh hiſ- 


men into that kingdom; and he bimſelf is ſaid to 
have been afterwards” drowned in the paſſing the 
bay here. It is a market-town and diſtinct county 
in Antrim, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. It 
lies on a bay of the Iriſh channel, has a pier for 
ſmall veſſels, and a capacivus road for Jager, with 
a ſtrong caſtle. It ſends members to the Iriſſi par- 
—_ is 18 miles E. of Antrim, and 89 N. of 
blin. ; 


* CARRICK!MAC-GRIFFIN, or fimply CAA 


RICK; alſo Carric on Sure, a town in the —— ' 


of Tipperary, and province of Munſter,” in treland, . 


' 


: 
„ 


where was a manſion of the late duke of Ormond, 
and one of the fineſt parks, it is ſaid, in the world, 


. 
# 

| 

1 

' 

„ 

' 

5 tory, brought over from Ireland the firſt: body of 
' 

, 

F 

' 

, 

j 
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18 miles N. W. of Waterford::. Lat: 52, 26, N. 


Long. 7. 24. W. 
CARRIO, anciently Nubis, a river of Leon, 


in Spain. | 
* CARRION, , 


'CARRION, (ae los Condes, ) a town of Leon, 
in Spain; on the river Carrion, or Carrio, and en- 
joys conſiderable privileges. Its territory produces 
an exuberance, not only in the neceſſaries, but con- 


veniencies of human life. 


2 


* CARRON, a river neat 


dry, ſometimes in ſummer, but very rapid in 


winter. | 

"CARS. SeeKars. 

__CARSE, See Gowry. 1 
CARTAGENA. See CARTHAGENA. 


pip 


' CARTAGO, the capital of Coſta Rica in New 
Spain, ſituated 10 leagues, from the North, and 17 


j 
; 
( 
7 
0 
i 
i 
) 
; 
from the South Sea, having a port in each. It was. 
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formerly a much more nne ſtate than qt pre- 
ſent; ſeveral rich merchants reſi ä 
ried on a great trade to Panama, Porto Bello, Car- 
thagena, and the Havannah. It had alſo a governor, 
and was the ſee of a biſhop; but at preſent it is 
21 mean place, has very few inhabitants, and 
bar | 


ee 94 35s N. Long. 83, 


16, ad 10 F | e. . 
ART ANA. anciently Cartima, an old, town 
of Granada, in Spain. It lies at the foot of a,yery 
high mountain, entirely barren on its N. fade, but 
very fertile and well-cultivated on all, the other 
* W. of Malsga. Lat. 36, 42, N. 
g. e eme df», ! BJ: 
, CARTERET, of tlie counties of South 
Carolina, 155 CF e of Newbern. 5 £5 
 CARTELEA, anciently a famous city of 
ee a riſing para at the xt i valley, 
abqut 3 miles from the ſea. The ſituation (as de- 
ſcribed by Strabo,) agrees with that of the preſent 
town of, Zia, which gives name to the whole iſland. 
- The rains of Carthæa are ſtill remaining, out of: 
ſome of whiz! was, built the ſaid Zia, on a height 
miles from the poxt, at the farther end of a val-, 
y being a kind of amphitheatre of 2500 haules, 
built. in ſtories, and terraſſed, i. e. their tops are 
quite flat. 5 n ana vet 
-, CARTHAGE, the metropolis of Africa Pro- 
prin, for . ſeveral centuries, is ſuppoſed, according 
to Solinus, to have been built 130 or 131 years 
befors Rome; which, on a critical examination of 


We various accounts, 2 5 opiniovs, of divers 


writers on the ſubject, is Iooked upon as pretty uear 
the truth. Petavius, who has been very particular 
on the ſubject, fixes the time of Dido's beginning 
to buiid Carthage 137. years before the foundation 

of Rome; and it is on all hands agreed, that the 
| Pheenicians were its founders, FE Lv ba 
The Greeks always called this city Chareedon; 
for which no reaſon ſo proper can be afſigned-as that 
the perſon who firſt ſettled with a colony on this 
ſpot was ſo named. Something muſt have deter- 
atined Dido; to chooſe this particular ſpot for her 
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"Stirling, in Scodland.” 


ed here, who car- 
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Tyrians; nor can any thing be conceived more 


Plicnicians, 
. cn: me well N that 2, 7 5 alſo Dido, 
ſiſter o alien, king of Tyre, flying with he 
brother Ben, uf the 7 . 755 ; 
\ Tyre, fixed her refidence here, and either founded 
or much Mor ui this noble city. Were th 

- beginnings of à town here before, yet 
not have been a place of any conſideration till her 


time were the moſt polite and ingenious people in 


wall it round, and to build: a ſtrong citadel in it; 
to introduce a form of government, thought by 


Dido's arrival in Africa is ſuppofed to have been 
5 88g of 890 years before the birth of Chriſt, 


/ peninſula about. 45 
iſthmus joining this peninſula to the continent of 


into we ſeq,- ſeparated it 
; Wap ſtro 

lingle wall. 1 
/ citadel, etected by Dido, called Byrſa, having on the 
top a temple ge ed 0. M 


viz. an angle whith from the firſt building of the 


C442 


likely than its having been inhabited ſome time hy 
| er countrymen, &c. However, it 


year of that prince, from 


} 


ere auy 
it could 


arrival, The wealth of her huſband Sichzus, and 
the Tyrians ſhe brought with her, who, at that 


the world, enabled her to enlarge and beautify that 
place, if ſhe did not lay the Bonden f it; to 


to lay the baſis of à moſt extenſive commerce, and 


Ariſtotle the moſt perfect in the world in his age, 


arthage ſtood at the bottom of a gulph, on a 


miles in circumference, the 


Africa being 3 miles and a furlong in breadth. On 
the W. ſide projected from it a long tract of land, 
in ſhape reſembling a tongue, which ſhooting out 

rom a lake or moraſs, and 
rongly fortified on all fades with rocks and a 


J. In the middle of the city ſtood the 


T culapius,. ſeated on a very 
high hill. upon rocks, and to which the aſcent was 
by 60 ſteps. This temple was rich, beautiful, and 
of conſiderable extent; 5 that when Byrſa was, 
taken by Scipio, towards the cloſe of the Jaſt ſiege 
of Carthage, 909 Roman deſerters fortified them- 
elves there. At laſt Aſdrubal's wife, ſetting fire 
to 1t, entirely conſumed it, together with herfelt, 
her children, and the goo deſertèrs. 3 

On the S. ſide the city was ſurrounded with a. 
triple wall, 30 cubits high, abſtracted from the para- 
pets and towers, with which it was flanked all round, 
at 7 5 diſtances, ench interval being 80 fathoms, 
or 180 feet. Each tower had its foundation ſunk, 
30 feet deep, and was 4 ſtories high, though the 
* were but 2. Tbey were arched, and in the, 
ower part, (correſponding in depth with the foun-, 
dation, ) were ſtalls large enough. to hold 300 ele- 
8 with. their fodder, &c. Over theſe were 

ables for 4000 horſes, and lofts for their food. 
There was alſo room to lodge 20,000. foot and 4000 
horſe.... Such a number of forees : and beaſts were 
* the walls without incommoding the 
22 TLRs 
The walls were weak and low in one part only, 
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| been neglected, beginning at the long tract 
1 ws ſea 11 the W. continent, 
/vefore noted,) and extending as far as the har- 
yours, Which were on the ſame fide. Of theſe 
there were 2, diſpoſed ſo as to have communica- 
tion with one another, and had one coinmon en- 
trance, 70 feet broad, and ſhut up with chains, 

The iſt was appropriated to the merchants, 
and included in it a valt number of places of re- 
feſhment, and all accommodations for ſeamen, 
The 2d, or inner port, was, as well as the iſland 
Cothon in the midſt of it, lined with large keys, 
in which were diſtinct receptacles for ſecuring and 
ſheltering from the weather 220 ſhips, being de- 
ſigned chiefly for thips of war. Over theſe were 
magazines, wherein were all neceſſaries for arming 
and equipping fleets. The entrance. into each of 
theſe receptacles was adorned with 2 marble pillars, 
Jonic; ſo that both the harbour and the iſland re- 
preſented on each ſide 2 magnificent galleries. On 
the iſland was the admiral's palace, from whence 
orders were given, and proclamations iffued out; 
and as it ſtood oppoſite to the mouth of the har- 
hour, he could _ thence diſcover whatever was 
doing at ſea, though no one could ſee what was 
trantaQting in the inward parts of the harbour; nay, 
the merchants themſelves, entering their port, had 
no proſpect of the men of. war, being ſeparated 
from them by a double wall, and each port having 
its particular. gate towards the city. Hence it is 
parent the city conſiſted of three parts, Byrſa, 
Megara, (or Megaria,) and Cothon. Byrſa was 
near 3 Engliſh miles in circumference, and inclin- 
el towards the S. or the iſthmus which joined 
Carthage to the. continent. It was looked upon 
a the interior part of Carthage, ſurrounded by 
Megara, (which Punic ,word imports the houſes 
or town,) its exterior part, ſo that together they 
formed a kind of double town. 

When Scipio blocked up the Old. Port, or Co- 
then, the Carthaginians built a new one, the 
traces of which (ſcarce 100 yards ſquare,) are-ſtill 
to be ſeen. This Cothon, or port, was called the 
Mandractum in the time of Procopius. The 
number of inhabitants of this city, at the beginning 
of the za Punic war, was 700,000; a prodigious 
number, conſidering the many terrible blows re- 
ceived from the 1 during the iſt and 24 
Punic wars, as well as from their own mercenaries 
betwixt theſe wars, and their deſtructive broils 
with Maſiniſſa. Their riches were immenſe, near 
1,500,000, ſterl, being carried off by Scipio Æmi- 
hanus at. the final delkruckion of the town, even 
after it had been thoroughly plundered, and was 
thought-intirely exhauſted and conſumed, Which 
may give us ſome faint idea what Carthage was in 
the height of its grandeur. and magnificence. One 
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inſtance of it appears by the ſtatue of Apollo, in 
the temple of that deity, near the Cothon, of maſ- 
ſive gold, whoſe inſide was all covered with plates 
of the ſame metal, weighing 10 talents; which 
temple, &c. were pillaged and deſtroyed by a party 
of Scipio's men. The extent of the city is by 
Livy recorded to be 23 miles round, it being wa 
larger while in the hands of the Carthaginians than 
when but a Roman colony. 

Thus fell Carthage, about 146 years before 
Chriſt, a city whoſe deſtruction ought to be attri= 
buted more to a faction than to the power of Rome. 
The character tranſmitted of the Carthaginians is 
extremely bad, but as we have it only from the 
Romans, it muſt be conſidered they were implaca- 
ble enemies, | 

CARTHAGE, the capital of Coſta Rica, in 
Mexico, in South America, 368 miles W. of Pa- 
nama. Lat. 9, 55, N. Long. 86, 10, W. 

CARTHAGENA, or LiTtTLE Cartaxce,. 
in the province of Murcia, in Spain. W. Long. o, 
50. Lat. 37. 40. was built by Aſdrubal, the fa- 
mous Carthaginian general, and by him named 
Carthago Nova, (New Carthage,) 225 years be- 
fore Chrift, but was taken from. the Carthaginians- 


by Scipio, becauſe it was à city ſituate like Old: 


arthage on a peninſula, between a noble port and 


a lake, which laſt ſerved as a fence to the W. and 
N. parts of the wall, and the harbour was ſo com-- 


modious and capacious as to receive any fleet. | 
It continued under the Romans till the comingof 
the Vandals, who were afterwards themſelves drove: 


out of it by the Goths, who held it till its inva- 


ſion by the Moors, who maſtered it in 739, and! 
held it till 1244, when Alphonſo the Wiſe wreſted: 
it from them, fortified it with a ſtrong caſtle, &. 
and in 1266 enlarged and beautified the. city, 
which had decayed ö the Mooriſh tyranny; 


and Philip II. added new fortifications both to ir 
and its harbour in 1570. It had been one of the 


moſt confiderable towns of Spain under both the 


Romans and the Carthaginians, who ſhipped off” 


from it thoſe vaſt quantities of gold and filver dug 


out of the mines of the 9 Sierra Morena, 
* &c. It is ſtilt a biſhop's ſee.. It is ſeated on the 


fide of a hill on the Mediterranean coaſt and the 
mouth of the river Guadalantin, being ſtilſ a com- 


modious and one of the moſt noted ports in Spain. 


The harbour is ſheltered from Rorms by the ſmall” 


iſland Eſoombrada. It_hath plenty of freſh water, 
and exports great quantities of wool for Italy. The 


air is ſo temperate in ſummer and mild in winter, 


that the trees ate every where eovered with leaves, 


bloſſoms, and fruit; and even roſes blow as freſh 


and ſweet at Chriſtmas as with us in June. Here 
are dug amethyſts, garnets, agates, and other 
precious ſtones, The city contains about 1200 
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inhabitants, and 1 pariſh, with 4 monaſteries and 
a nunnery, 


CARTHAGENA, (New,) the capital of a pro- 


vince of the ſame name, in the Terra Firma of 


South America. It is ſituated in a ſandy ifland, 
which forming a narrow paſſage on the S. W. 
opens a communication with that part called Terra 
Bomba, as far as Bocca Chica. The neck of land 
which now joins them, was formerly the entrance 
of the bay: but it has been cloſed up, and Bocca 
Chica is now the only entrance. The city and 
ſuburbs are well laid out, the ſtreets being ſtraight, 
broad, uniform, and well paved; the houſes are 
moſtly of ſtone, except a few of brick. It is 
equal to a city of the third rank in Europe, and is 
well peopled, though the greateſt number of its 
inhabitants are deſcended from the Indian tribes. 
It has been often pillaged, and conſequently is none 
-of the moſt opulent towns. 

In 1741 it ſuſtained along ſiege from the Engliſh 
under admiral Vernon; who were obliged to retire, 
after they had made themſelves maſters of moſt of 
the forts and harbours: principally owing, beſides 
the ſtrength of the place, to the great mortality 
among the troops, and not a little to the inexpe- 
rience of the commanders, and the differences 
which aroſe between the admiral and the general. 
However, our Engliſh admiral Sir Francis Drake 
took it in 1585, and M. de Pointis, the French 
admiral, in 1697. It is the ſee of a biſhop. Be- 
ſides the cathedral, there is the church of the Tri- 
nity in the ſuburbs, and ſeveral convents. 

ſes bay of the ſame name is the beſt in all the 
known parts of this country, extending 2 leagues 
and a half from N. to S. with a ſufficient depth of 
water, good- anchorage, and very ſmooth. It 
abounds with great variety of fiſh. Here are tur- 
tles; but it is very much infeſted with ſharks. 
Here the galleons Gro Spain wait for the arrival 
of the Peru fleet at Panama, upon the firſt advice 
of which they fail away for Porto Bello: but during 
their ſtay at Cartha na a fair is held. The town 
lies 310 miles E. of this laſt- mentioned place, and 


750 S. of Port-Royal, in Jamaica. Lat. 10, 26, N. 
f | | 


g. 75, 22, W. 
CARTMEL, a market-town of Lancaſhire, 
among the hills called Cartmel-fells, near a 'bay of 


the Iriſh ſea, with a harbour for boats. Its weekly 
market is on Monday; and its annual fairs on 


Whitſun-Monday, and the firſt Tueſday after Oc- 
tober 23: it lies 10 miles N. of Lancaſter. 

CARVEL, {of St. Thomas,) a rock between 
the Virgin Hles E. and Porto Rico on the W. At 
a ſmall diſtance it appears like a fail, as it is white 
and has two points. 
paſſes Sir Francis Drake's channel. 

CARVER*s RIVER, a ſmall ftream that falls 
into the river St. Pierre, about 40 miles from where 


Between it and St. Thomas 
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S. of Goa. Lat. 15, 5, 


merly a conſiderab 
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that river falls into the Miſſiſſippi. Captain Cary 


named this river after himſelf. 

CARWAR, a town on the Malabar coaſt, in 
Hither India, in Aſia. Here is an Engliſh factor], 
and the beſt pepper in the world is ſaid to grow in 
its neighbourhood, with a ſmall fort. The river 
can receive veſſels of 300 tons. It lies 68 mils; 
. Long. 73, 6, E. 

CARY, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, 
about a mile in circuit, has good paſturage, and 
abounds with rabbits. 


CASA DEL CAMPO, a royal country-ſeat, 


in New Caſtile in Spain, and W. fide of Madrid, 


on the other ſide of the river Manzenares, and di. 
rely oppoſite to the royal manſion, Near the 
entrance into the garden is an equeſtrian ſtatue in 
braſs of king Philip III. 

CASACONT, a diſtrict in the N. W. diviſion 
of Corſica, which can raiſe 500 men. 

CAS AL, the capital of a territory called Caf: 
teſco, and of the whole duchy of Montferrat, in 
the principality of Piemont, in Upper Italy. It lies 
in a fruitful Country, upon the Po; and was for- 

e fortreſs, which, beſides its 
own works, had a caſtle and citadel, the beſt in 
Italy; it has therefore been often beſieged. 

In 1681, the duke of Mantua ceded it to France: 
but in 1691 and 1706, the Confederates under the 
Duke of Savoy, took it in the latter period. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, under the metropolitan of Mi- 
lan. It lies 48 miles E. of Turin. Lat. 45, o, N. 
Long. 8, 35, E. a 

CASSAT, MAGGIORA, a ſmall place of the 
Cremoneſe territory, a ſubdiviſion of the duchy of 
Milan, in Upper Italy. It lies cloſe upon the Po, 
2 $ miles E. of Cremona, and ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria. Lat. 45, o, N. Long. 11, 5, E. 

CASAN, one of the governments of Aſiatic 
Ruſſia. It extends itſelf farther thaa the ancient 
kingdom of the ſame name, which the Czar John 
Baſilowitz conquered in 1552. It is bounded on 
the N. by the province of Permia; on the E. by 
Siberia; on the S. by the Wolga, and on the W. 
by the province of Moſcow. This government 


conſiſts of 17 circles; among which is one of its 


own name, containing 


CASAN, the capital of the government laſt- 


mentioned. It lies on the river Caſanka, which 


about a mile from thence falls into the Wolga. It 
conſiſts of the fine ſtone fortreſs, the wooden 
town, as it is called, and ſeveral flobodes, or pal- 
liſadoed villages, among which is a Tartar one. 
Here are about 50 churches, moſtly built of ſtone, 
and 11 convents, which lie partly in, and partly 
out of the town. Here alſo reſide a governor, ſu 

governor, and a commandant in the fort; the gar- 
riſon of which conſiſts of three regiments, and for 


theſe there is an hoſpital, It is excellently 3 


tuat 


\ 
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tuated for being well ſupplied with all neceſſaries by 
lund and water, which are very plentiful and cheap. 
About 7 werſts below the town, in a reach. where 
the river is broad, is a large dock for the building 
of ſhips of conſiderable bulk, which are afterwards 
{ant down into the Caſpian fea. 

This is the ſee of an archbiſhop. In the Tartar 
nannery is a famous image of the virgin. At one 
end of the town is a cloth manufactory, fabrics of 
which are ſold to the government at a ſtated price, 
forclothing the ſoldiers. In the convent-of Silau- 
dowo, about 2 werſts from Caſan, and on the Ca- 
ſanka, is a ſchool, where youths of Calmuc Tar- 
tar, and other remote nations, are inſtructed in the 
Ruſhan and Latin languages, the grounds of the 
Chriſtian religion, and in philoſophy, for the con- 
verting of their reſpective tribes to Chriſtianity, 
In1740 and 17 52 the town was entirely burnt down. 

CASBA, a town of Africa, in a fertile plain, 5 
miles from Tunis, 

CASBIN, Caswin, or Kaspin, a town of 
Perfian-irak, in Perſia. It lies in a delightful plain, 
on a little river, an arm of the Charoud : it was 
formerly walled, but is now open every way. It 
is ſaid to be 6 miles in circuit, containing 12,000 
houſes and 100,000 inhabitants. Here is a fine pa- 
lace, once the royal reſidence, with beautiful gar- 
dens. The royal moſque is the largeſt in all Per- 
ſia; and the royal caravanſera will contain 250 ca- 
meis, The Perſtan grandees have ſeveral palaces 
here. The city, though in want of water, has 
plenty of meat, and all ſorts of proviſions. In the 
neighbourhood are grapes as big as an olive, which 
are dried; and from them a ſtrong luſcious wine is 
made, It lies 185 miles N. of Iſpahan. Lat. 36, 


55 N. 2. 10, E. 

CASC AES, a fortified town of Torres Vedras, 
a ſubdiviſion of Portugueſe Eſtremadura, at the 
mouth of the 'Tagus, on the Mediterranean ; and 
from its ſituation upon cape Roca, in Latin Pro- 
montorium Lunz, now called Cintra, is one of the 
moſt beautiful places in the whole kingdom. It 
contains 2000 inhabitants in two pariſhes. The 
trading veſſels frequently anchor here, as a contra- 
baud trade may be carried on to great advantage; 
is 14 _ E. of Liſbon. Lat. 38, 40, N. Long. 
19, 25, W. ' 

 CASCANTE, a ſmall place of Tudela, a juriſ- 
diction of Navarre, in Spain. It was the Roman 
colony Caſcantum, and is fituated on the river 
Quelles, in a fruitful plain, not far S. from Tudela 
city, It contains about 800 families in one pariſh, 

a monaſtery and nunnery. 


CASCO-BAY, in the county of Vork, in the 


province of New Hampſhire, New England. This 
bay, if reckoned from Cape Elizabeth to Small 

oint, is 25 miles wide, and about 14 deep; is a 
molt beautiful bay full of little iſlands. Brunſwic 


__ 


lands vn the N. E. cove of it, and Falmouth, a 

ſweet pretty town, on a moſt delightful ſcite at the 

S. W. end of it, which is now no more, being def- 

troyed in January, 1776, by the Britiſh forces, 

for refuſing to ſupply them with naval ſtores. Lat. 
10. Long. 69, 35. ; 

CASERTA, a ſmall city of the Lavoro, of 
Naples, in Lower Italy. Here is a royal palace, it 
is faid coſt 5 millions of dollars. It hes near the 
Volturna, at the foot of Mount Caferta, or- St. 
Nicholas, is the ſee of a biſhop, and gives the title 
of prince; 16 miles N. of Naples city. Lat. 41, 
20, N. Long. 15, 15, E. 

CASHAN, -a city of Perfian-irak, or Eyrac- 
agene, in Perſia, It is fituated in a large plain at 
the foot of a mountain. It is a league in length, 
and a quarter of a league in breadth, extending 
from E. to W. The town is ſurrounded with a 
double wall. The city and ſuburbs contain, it is 
ſaid, 6500 houſes, 40 moſques, 3 colleges, and 
about 300 ſepulchres of the deſcendants of Ali. 
The houſes are of earth and bricks; but the bazars 
and baths are well built, and well kept. Here are 
ſeveral caravanſeras; and among theſe the royal 
inn, without the city; which is the fineſt in all the 
empire. The trade of Caſhan conſiſts of manufac- 
tures of all ſorts of ſilks, ſtuffs, and tiſſues of gold 
and filver, to a very conſiderable amount. It lies 100 
miles N. of Iſpahan. Lat. 34, 10, N. Long. 50, 7, E. 

CASHAW, or CAschAw, in Latin &. Avia, a 
city in Upper Hungary, near the river Horat, or Ta- 
reza, E. long. 21, 20. Lat. 48, 4s. ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria. It is the metropolis of the county 
of Mavilar, and incloſed with a triple wall, and a 
good ditch, and fortified beſides with ſtrong baſ- 
tions and a good citadel. It alſo has two gates, 
which are opened alternately, and one of the moſt 
conſiderable arſenals in the kingdom. It received 
an imperial garriſon in 1670, and the town is one 
of the beſt built in the kingdom. German, Hun- 
garian, Poliſh, Sclavonian, and Turkiſh are all 
ſpoke here. Moſt of the Germans here being Lu- 
therans, and the Hungarians Calviniſts, the great 
church is alternately ſupplied by a miniſter of each. 
A rivulet from a neighbouring mountain enters the 
town, and divides into two branches, that run the 
length of it, with 34 bridges over them. The 
town-houſe is a moſt beautiful ſtructure, and the 
pariſh church an admirable piece of architecture. 
The governor commands all the troops in the 
neighbourhood ; but, yet within 6 miles of the 
town, the nobility, &c. of the country uſed, in 
time of war, to pay homage to the Turk. In 1537, 
were two kings of Hungary choſen, by different 
parties, who between them made great havock here, 
&c. In 1592 it was beſieged by the Turks in vain, 
as it was in 1604 by the Imperialiſts, to whom 


however it ſubmitted in 1606. In 1621, it was 
reſigned 
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120 reſigned by treaty to Bethlem Gabor, prince of > CASLONA, anciently CAs TVo, though how 
; Tranſylvania, who had taken it. In 1668 it was an inconſiderable town of Jaen, one of the ſubdi. 
taken by George Ragotſki; in 1682, it was pot- viſions of Andaluſia, in Spain, was formerly lane 
ſeſſed by count Tekeli. After which it belonged, rich, and celebrated, Flere may {till be ſcen the 

h now to the Turks, now the mal- contents, now to remains of a ſtately aqueduct. | 
the emperor ; till at length the latter prevailed, and CASOS, an :fland in the Cretan ſea, 18 fur. 


ſtill keeps it. 
CASHEL, or CAs sI, a ſmall town of Tippe- ; 
rary, acounty in the province of Munſter, in Ire- the junction of the river Guadaloupe with the Eh. 


longs in compals. 

= 

f 

and. It ſends two members to the Iriſh parlia- with a ſtrong caitle. Alphonſus I. having taken 

+ 

? 
} 
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ASPIE, an old town of Aragon, in Spain, at 


| ment; and lies 15 miles N. W. of Clonmell, and it from the Moors in 1168, gave it to the knights 

328. W. of Dublin. of St. John. Its neighbouring foil produces wine, 
CASHGAR, a kingdom of Afia, in Tartary, grain, oil, ſaffron and ſilk. 

otherwiſe called Little Bocharia; bounded on the CASPIAN SEA, a large collection of water 

N. by the Calmucs and Mungals: on the E. by Tibet (which fome reckon a lake, as it has no known 

and che deſarts of Gobi, on the S. by the domi- efflux, nor viſible communication with any other 

nious of the great mogul, from which it is ſeparated ſea) lying between Tartary and Perſia, in Aſia. It 

by the high mountains of Imaus, called by che Tar- is bounded by Aftracan and Calmuc 'Fartary on the 

tats!Mus-ftag, and on the W. by Great Bocharia. N. Bocharao and part of Perſia on the E. another 

This country is pretty populous, and fertile, but part of Perſia on the S. and another part of the 

the air is cold on account of the mountains. Here fame and of Circaſſia on the W. It is ſituated be. 

are rich mines of gold and ſilver, which the natives tween lat. 36, 40, N. and between long. 47, 50, E, 

doi not meddle with, becauſe they are employed Its length from N. to S. is upwards of 400 miles; 

wholly in feeding cattle. | The muſk-animals are & and its breadth from E. to W. 300; but in many 

found in this country; and they have ſeveral pre- places much narrower. Though it receives tho 

Cious ſtones, beſides diamonds. The chief town is great river Wolga, and near 100 others into its 

Caſhgar ; it ſtanqs at the foot of the mountains, 1 boſom, it never is increaſed or diminiſhed; nor 

and enjoys a pretty good trade with the neighbour- does it ebb or flow, though once in 16 years time 

ing countries. The houſes are of tone, and my it is obſerved; to riſe feveral fathoms, and to over- 

ood: Both men and women have gowns whi flow the neighbouring countries; by which inun- 

Fl dowr to the calves of their legs, and faſtened dation Aſtracan has ſometimes ſuftered conſidera- 

| to their bodies with girdles ; with, cloſe breeches, bly. The water in it is as ſalt as that of any other; 
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and boots of Ruſſia leather, for both ſexes dreſs nor is it of a black. colour. In it are many iſlands; 
but none Jarge or inhabited, except Enfil, near Te- 
rabad, where are only a few huts for fiſhermen. It 
has various kinds of fiſh: ; alſo ſome good harbours, 
but fit only for ſmall craft. This ſea was formerly 
very little navigated, unleſs by Coffack robbers; 


. 
£ 
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alike. : Their complexion is ſwarthy. and they have 
all black hair; but it is hard to ſay what their 


, 

i 

$ 

echgion is exactly. Long. 7 3, 2 So E. Eat. 41, 30, N. 
| : 
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133 ASK ETS, a range of rocks for 3 leagues, Ily- 9 
| ing W. of Crabby harbour, in the iſland of Alder- y 
ney, on the Engliſh channel. Having ſeveral ed- 


become maſters of part of the coaſt. 


dies, they become dreadful to mariners, who gave (J* 
{ CASSAGNAB a little place in Upper Co- 


| the whole the name of the principal rock, which 0: 
advances at the head of the reſt; where is a ſpring j menges, and county of the latter name, in Lower 
of excellent water: but on the largeſt of them ſtand 3. Armagnae, 
light-houſes, in form of a triangle, which ma 
be den 5 or 6 miles off in a dark night. Thoſe 
' 
' 


;/ CASSAN, in Nigritia, Africa: The village Pe- 
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tit (or Little) Caſſan is about 110 leagues up the 
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river Gamboa, reckoning from the point of Barra, 


nu, we cM % . #®@ . tw @&t Nwv<«_ wo 2 _X*=c«c:. 


but now the Ruſſians ſail on it, ſince they have 


lights bear weſtward of Alderney. about 4 miles, of. 9 
Cape La Hogue: 6 leagues} and from Guernſey 5 ) and on the N. fide. That of that Great Cafan 
leagues N. by E. + E. A ſhip may paſs between the ) 3 miles beyond it, being the metropolis of the 
Caſkets and Ortach, keeping neareſt to Ortach ; % kingdom, and about three days journey down the 
this channel is good, but in caſe of a calm, the ) Gamboa.ts Barra. This town is faid to be walled, 
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variety of tides makes it hazardous; for between { and is the ufual reſidence of the king of Caſſan. 

the Caſkets and Guernſey, the tides run very ſtrong, g CASSANDRIA, a city in Pallene, built by Ca- 
ſander, and peopled from the Cherſoneſe, &c. to 
* 
* 


and make the whole round of the compaſs in 12 ; 
hours. Lat. 40, 50. Eong 2, 26. 

ASOLO, remarkable as being one of the two. 
vi caſtles that belonged to the republic of Marino, 


the Middle Divifen of Italy... £ 
r e 


Which he added fo large and fair a territory, that 
* mom rew to be the greateſt city of Macedonia. 
; AS ANO, a ſmall town of the Milaneſe, in 
the duchy of Milan and Upper Italy. It is 1 
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on the Adda, from which river, in the neighbour- 


hood, run two canals; the one of which goes into 
the Lambro, and the other into the Serio. It lies 
12 miles E. of Milan. Near this place an obſti- 
nate battle was fought between the Imperialiſts and 
the French in 1705, when prince Eugene, the 
-neral of the former, defeated the duke of Ven- 
doſme. Lat. 25, 20, N. Long. 10, 6, E. Of the 
{me name is a little town and epiſcopal fee, in the 
Hither Calabria, and kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
Italy, It lies near the Bano, about 10 miles from 
the Appenine mountains, and the like from the 


gulph of Tarento. Lat. 40, o, N. Long. 16, 
E 
FCASSAREEN, in the inland country of the 


W. circuit of Tunis, Africa, is upon an eminence 
with the river Zerb winding below it; and upon a 
precipice that hangs immediately over this river is 
a triumphal arch, by which it appears this place 
was the ancient Colonia Scillitana. 

CASSEL, in Latin Caſſella, anciently Caſtellum 
Cattorum, the capital of Lower Heſſe, and of the 
whole. landgravate of Heſſe · Caſſel, in the circle of 


the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It lies in a rich 


and pleaſant plain on the river Fuld, near the con- 
fines of the duchy of Brunſwic. It is a place of 
good trade for wool, and other merchandiſe ; but 
the inhabitants let other nations run away with the 
profit of manufacturing the former article. Here 
the landgrave reſides in a palace of free- ſtone, with- 
out the town, ſurrounded with bulwarks. To the 


W. the town has walls, ditches, and a citadel. Here 


is an academy and arſenal, with arms for 25,000 
wen, beſides cannon. The ſtreets are ſpacious and 
full of ſhops; and its ſeveral fine markets have 
plenty of proviſions : beſides the large cathedral of 
K. Martin, there are 4 churches, and a church in 
the palace, There is a ſtone- bridge over the river, 
which divides the city into two parts ; of which 
that called the New 'Town is very well built, where 
is a fine aqueduct. It lies 45 miles N. E. of Mar- 
lug and 85 of Frankfort. It is ſubject to the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. Lat. 51, 24, N. Long. 
9, 26, E. But this city and country being over- 
run by the French in the hte war, — ſuf- 
fered extremely from the depredations of their 
troops, 

CASSEL, in Latin Caſtellum Morinorum, a 
{mall city of the quarter of the ſame name, in 
rench Flanders, It ſtands on a high mauntain, 
furrounded with a delightful plain. It 'is the ſeat 
ol a ſpacious chattellany ; but it has ſuffered much 
from frequent fires, and has had ſeveral battles 
fought near it. By the peace of Nimeguen jt was 
Ee up to France. It lies 10 miles N. E. of 
t. Omer, Lat. 50, 20, N. Long. 2, 36, E. 

CASSEL, (county of), in Franconia in Ger- 


| * It lies between that of Schwartzenburg and Q 
OL, | 
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the biſhopric of Wurtzburg. It is about 27 miles 
long, and 8 where broadeſs, and ſubject to the 
counts of Remlingen and Rudenhauſen; the former 
being Roman Catholic, and the latter Lutheran. 
The biſhop of Wurtzburg has lately bought ſeveral 
places of this county. 

CASSEL, a riyer in Carnarvonſhire which runs 
into the Conway near Caerhun. 

CASSIMERE, one of the 9 northern province 
of Indoſtan, and Mogul empire, im Aſia; bounded 


on the E. by Kakares and Bankiſch, Mount Cau- 


caſus dividing it from Tartary on the N. It has 
Penjah on the S. Cabul and Attock on the W. Its 
dimenſions are variouily given, and is faid to ex- 
tend about 260 miles from N. to S. and nearly the 
ſame from E. to W. where broadeſt. It has a 
healthy air, and a well cultivated foil. It is ſur- 
rounded hy mountains riſing one above another, 
the 19wer covered with cattle and game, and the 
higher covered with ſnow, which melting furniſhes 
ſeveral rivulets, beſides ſmall lakes: ſo that the 


country abounds with pulſe, rice, corn, ſaffron, - 


hemp, and all ſorts of fruits and vegetables. The 
woods abound. alſo with bees. Its ſtreams joining, 
form the river Tchenas, which carries goods through 
the greateſt part of the kingdom into the Indus at 
Attock. Their ſnowy mountains are clear at top 
above the clouds. 
ſteep, and black. The forces which this kingdom 
furniſhes the mogul, are computed at 4000 horſe, 
and 8000 foot, and its revenue 438, 1251. ſterling. 
CASSIMERE, the — city of the laſt- 
mentioned province of the ſame name, was once 
the capital of a kingdom, and ſince the reſidence of 
ſeveral moguls. It ſtands in a plain at the N. end 


of a lake formed by the river Tchenas, from which 


a river runs through the town ; and over it are two 
bridges. The city is a league long, and half a 
league broad, without walls. The __ are of 
timber. The lake is full of iſlands, on which they 
have made pleaſure gardens, and planted fruit-trees, 
"Theſe are generally ſurrounded with tall palms, 
The inhabitants are very ingenious and induſtrious, 
making palankins, and all forts of cabinets and 
boxes, in a very curious manner, which are diſ- 
perſed all over the Indies. They alſo make a vaſt 
number of ſhauls, which are pieces of ſtuff about 
an ell and a half long, and one broad, curioufly 
embroidered. They are extremely ne and ſoft, 


and ſell at a great price. The Indians, both men 


and women, wear them over their heads in the 
winter. The people have a clear complexion, and 
are well made. The women are very. handſome ; 
though only the common fort are generally teen 
abroad or in the ſhops. It has been by ſome ſuſ- 
pected, - that the 10 tribes of Iſrael were carried. 
away captive to this country: but this does not. 
ſeem probable; for there are no. traces of Judaiſm 


1Q remaining, 


hoſe of Bember are high, 


LA 
remaining, all the inhabitants being either Gentoos 
or Mahometans. E. long. 75, 25. N. lat. 34, 30. 
_ » CASSINOGOROD, a conſiderable town of the 
Ruſſian empire, in the province of Caflino, ſeated 
on a mountain near the river Occa. Long. 34, 
30, E. Lat. 55, 20, N. 
CASSIS, a little town of Aix, in Lower Pro- 
vence, and government of the latter name, in 
France. It lies on the Mediterranean, and has a 
ſmall harbour called Mion, which is deep, but 
narrow. f 
CASSO O, anciently Caſſope, was once a fa- 
mous city of Oros, an ifland in the Ionian ſea, in 
European Turky, with a harbour, but is now in- 


comſiderable; and its fortreſs, which ſtood in the 
It belongs to the Ve- 


neighbourhood, is ruinous. 
metians. | 4 
- -»CASSIOPE, or CAssor E, an ancient city in 
Epirus, famous on account of the temple of Jupi- 
ter Caſſius. It was the metropolis of the province 
of Caſſiopia, or Caſhope, which contained, accord- 

ing to Strabe and'Pliny, three other ſmall towns. 

.  CASSIR, once a Reman city in Numidia, N. 
of Jibbel Aſſroone, on the mountain adjacent the 
? pr frequently dig = x large pipes of lead, ſup- 
poled to have been formerly employed in conveying 
the excellent water of thoſe parts to Saldz. 

CASSIR ATTYRE Plains, in the inland of the 

E. province of Algiers, where the Arabs are noted 
for the breeding up of cattle. 

-  CASSITERIDES, famous iſlands, ſo named by 
the amend from _ the ge fetched 
ſuch vaſt quantities of tin, which are proved b 
Camden whe the iſlands of Scilly. K 

CASSUBIA, a territory of Germany, in Far- 

ther Pomerania, lying on the Caſpian Sea. It is 
about 48 miles 8 and 30 in breadth; the 
principal towns are Colberg, Belgard, and Coſſin. 

' CASSUMBAZAR, a town of Aſia, in the Eaſt 
Indies, and in the kingdom of Bengal, , where the 
Engliſh and Dutch have factories. It is large and 
rich, being much frequented by merchants. The 
country about it is healthy and fruitful, and the in- 
habitants have ſeveral good manufactures. It is 

_ ſeated on the river Ganges, 100 miles N. of Hugh- 

ley. Long. 87, 10, E. Lat. 24, o, N. ö 

CASTAGNANO, one of the rivers ſurround- 
ing [1 Poleſino di Rovigo, « territory belonging to 

che Venetian dominions in Upper Italy. | 
_- CASTATLIA. See Parnassvs. 


 CASTANOWITZ, or KosTAaniTz, a town 


and fortified caſtle of Croatia, on the farther ſide 
of the Save, in Hungarian 9 aan it is ſurrounded 
by the river Unna. This place divides Chriſten- 


dom from Turky, and has been taken and retaken ; 
but, 1688, it fell into the hands of the Turks. 


Lat. 45, 46, N. Long. 17, 20, E. 


is always a good garriſon, - 
bow; 


Sa 


CASTEL, a rich and famous monaſtery of tj, 
Upper Palatinate, in Germany. It is ſituated on 
the Lauterbach. It formerly belonged to the Bs. 
nedictines, lately to the Jeſuits. In its chapel i 
the monument of one Schwepperman, a great 
champion in the days of the emperor Lewis IV. 
whoſe epitaph ends thus: Let every man haye 
his egg, but ftout Schwepperman two.“ For 
after a victory obtained chiefly by this generals 
conduct, and nothing being left but eggs, the en. 
peror ordered each ſoldier one, and the champion 
a double portion. 

CASTEL-ARAGONESE, a ſtrong town of 
Italy, in the iſland of Sardinia, with a biſhop's ſe, 
and a harbour. Tt is ſeated on the N. M, 
coaſt of the iſland, 20 miles N. E. of Saſſari. Long, 
8, 57, E. Lat. 40, 56, N. 

ASTEL-BALDO, a ſmall town of Italy, in 
the Veroneſe, and ſeated on the river Adige, 1; 
miles W. of _—_—_ and 55 S. E. of | ke, 
* 11, 25, E. Lat. 45, 7, N. 

ASTEL {a mare), a town of Val di Muzarz, 
in Sicily, and Lower Diviſion of Italy. It ſtands 
on a bay on the N. coaſt, with a ſmall port ner 
the efflux 1 the _ In its. neighbourhood ſtood 
ancient e city of Ægeſta, Aceſta, or Segeaſt, 
which famous for its warm baths, whoſe waters 
were alſo drank. Lat. 38, 12, N. Long. 13, 20, E. 

CASTEL (a mare di Stabbia), a ſmall epiſcopal 
City of Lavoro, and kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
Italy, ſituated on the ſea. 

CASTEL BOLOGNESE, or CAsTEL Dr 8. 
PiETRO, in Romana Proper, belonging to the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion of Ita- 
ly, and on the road between Imola and Faenza, in 
going from Bologna to Rimini. 

CASTEL-FOLIT, a town of Spain, in Cata- 
lonia, ſeated on an inacceſſible eminence, between 
Gironne and Campredon, about 15 miles from each, 
and near the river Fulvia, + ; 

CASTEL FRANCO, a quite ſmall, but fort: 
fied frontier, - of the Papal dominions in the Bolog- 
neſe, a province of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in the 
Middle Diviſion of Italy, Of the ſame name 153 
caſtle in the Trevigiana, a province of Venice; 
alſo another in the weſtern part of the Genoeſe do- 
minions, on the continent of Italy. 

CASTEL JALOUX, a fmall town in the du- 
chy of Albret, a ſubdiviſion of Gaſcony in France, 
on the little river Avence, and has a chapter 
bailiwic. "The number of its inhabitants are about 
1200, and drive a trade in wine; cattle and hone?- 

CASTEL' DEL OVO, a ſmall ifland in the 
Tuſcan fea, in the gulph of Naples, near a fowl 
of that name, to which it is joined by a ſtone-bridge. 
The fortreſs is called Caſtel del Ovo, in which there 


CASTEL 


* 


* 
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Italy, in the duchy of Placentia ; ſeated in a coun- 
try abounding in rice. 

CASTELNAU DE BARBARENS, a town of 
France, in Armagnac, in the county of Aſterac, 
{ated on the river Ral. | 

CASTELNAU DE- BRASSAC, a town of 
France, in Upper Languedoc, and in the dioceſe of 
Caſtres, ſeated on a river that falls into the Ajoux. 


France, in Quercy, ſeated on the river Seire, near 
its its confluence with the Dordogne. 
CASTELNAU D'ESTEFOND, a town of 
— in Upper Languedoc, and in the dioceſe of 
Toulouſe. 
CASTEL NUOVO DE CARFAGNANA, the 
capital of Val de wg a ſubdiviſion of the 
duchy of Modena, in Upper Italy, on the river 
Serchio, 
CASTEL NUOVO, the capital of the duch 
of Saba in Venetian Dalmatia, and Hungarian II- 
lyrium. It is the moſt conſiderable fortreſs in the 
country, and lies on the rocky bottom af a high 
hill-upon the ſea. It is fortified more by nature than 
by art; and towards the ſea it is ſurrounded with in- 
xcefſible rocks and crags. Near the upper town 
is the caſtle of Sulimanega, and the fortified tower 
of Haſtavich. But the beſt fortification of all is 
the citadel or upper fort of Cornigrad, Here they. 
carry on a good trade. The place was taken by the 
Venetians in 1689, 
CASTEL DE SARAZIN. See Sarazin. 
CASTELANE, the ſeat of the viguery of the 
ſame name, alſo a provincial bailiwic and collection, 
in Upper Provence, in France. It formerly ſtood 
on a hill; but has ſince been removed below it, 
upon the river Verdon. Here are two convents, 
and it is the uſnal reſidence of the biſhop of Senez. 
CASTELLA, a town in the duchy of Mantua, 
and Upper Diviſron of Italy, 7 miles N. E. of 
Mantua city. Lat. 48, 58, N. ng. 11, 16, E. 
_ CAST ELLANETA, a ſmall city of Otranto, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and Lower Diviſion of 
a” It is the ſee of a biſhop, | 
ASTELLO. See Florence. tos 
CASTELLO, a diſtrict of the N. W. part of 
the iſland of Corfica, and Upper Diviſion of Italy. 
It can raiſe 300 men. 
CASTELLO BRANCO, a town and caſtle he- 
longing to a diſtrict of the ſame name, and pro- 
vince of Beira, in Portugal, between the two little 
nvers Pouzul and Verenza, which diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the Tagus. It belongs to the order of 
the knights of Chriſt, and contains 3700 inhabi- 
tants, two pariſh-churches, a houſe of mercy, two 
ſpitals, two convents, and a handſome palace, 
the winter-refidence of the biſhop of Guarda. It 
8 the capital of a comarca, and the ſeat of a corte- 


CASTELNAU DE BRETENOUS, a town of 


CASTEL st. JOANNE, a handſome town of 9 


Cc A 

idor, provedor, and juiz de fora. To the juriſ- 
JiQtion of the town belong 9 pariſhes. It lies 
95 miles N. E. of Liſbon. Lat. 39, 35, N. Long. 


„8, W. 

CASTELLO de Monte Gibbio, and Monte Ba- 
ranzone. See MoDENA. 

CASTELLO GIBELLINO, and GUELF 
See GIBELLINO and GUELFo. 

CASTELLO MENDO, a place belonging to 
the diſtrict of Pinhel, and province of Beira, in 
2 It contains 640 inhabitants, 2 pariſh- 


churches, and under its juriſdiction are 6 pariſhes. 

CASTELLO DELLA PLANA, a very conſi- 
derable town of Valencia, in Spain, fi on the 
Mediterranean. 


CASTELLO RODRIGO, a town belonging 
to the diſtrict of Pinhel and province of Beira, in 
Portugal. It contains but 220 inhabitants ; though 
its juriſdiction extends to 10 pariſhes, Lat. 41, 
5, N. Long. 7, 6, W. 

CASTELLO DE VIDE, a town of Portalegre, 
a diſtrict of Alentejo, in Portugal, on a mountain, 
and contains 5700 inhabitants, in 3 pariſhes. Lat. 
39, 7, N. Long. 7, 4, W. i 

CASTELNAU DE MAGNOAC, a town in 
the valley of the latter name, and Upper Armag- 
nac, in Gaſcony, in France. It lies on the river 
Gers, is the ſeat of a provincial bailiwic of 4 val- 
leys, and has a collegiate church. 

CASTELNAUDARI, the capital of Lauragais, 
in the dioceſe of St. Papoul and Upper Languedoc, 
in the government of the latter name, in France. 
It is the ſeat of a provincial bailiwic and court, 
alſo of a royal juriſdiction and foreſt-court. In the 
neighbourhood of this place the duke of Montmo- 
rency was taken priſoner in 1652 ; and hereabouts 
alſo is a reſervoir for ſupplying the famous canal of 
Languedoc with water. 

CASTELROSO. See CantsTo. | 

CASTESIA, a village in Portugal, fituated on 
the road between Liſbon and Oporto, about two 
days journey from the former city. 

CASTIGLIONE, a ſovereign principality of 
Upper Italy. It lies between the duchy of Mantua 
and Breſcia, a part of the Venetian dominions, and 
is a fief of the empire; which a younger branch 
of the Gonzuga family, of the houſe of Mantua, 
poſſeſſed till 1692, when they were brought into 
ſuch difficulties as to be obliged to quit it; and the 
Imperialiſts ſeized it in 1701. f 

CASTIGLIONE DELLA STIVERE, in La- 
tin Caſtellio Stiverorum, the capital of the laſt 
mentioned principality of the ſame name. Ir lies 
high, has a citadel, with a palace for the prince. 
In it is a collegiate-church, beſides 6 other churches 
and convents, 2 oratories; and without the city 2 
churches more. It lies 20 miles from Mantua to 


the N. W. Lat. 45, 15, N. Long. 11, o, E. Of 
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this name are ſeveral. other places in Italy; alſo ꝙ der the dominion of the king of Leon, till, in the 
a lake of Sienna, in Tuſcany, _ year 1016, it was erected into a kingdom, and is 

. CASTILE, in general, is the principal and moſt Y now no more than a province of Spain. 
conſiderable kingdom of all Spain. It is commonly 9 GCASTILE-DEL ORO, fo called by the $a. 
divided into Old: and New Caſtile, the former ha- Q niards, who firſt planted it, from the gold mines 
ving been taken by the Moors more early than the © found there, a ſouthern province of Terra Firma, 


latter. New: Caſtile is alſo called by ſome the in South America. 
kingdom of Toledo; it is the center of the mo- F QCASTILLARA, a town of the Mantuan in 


EG 8 by, and ſeat of the king. It is ſeparated from 1 15 6 miles N. E. of Mantua city, and ſubje& 
Old 


ſtile on the N. by a ridge of mountains, and to Auſtria. Lat 45, 20, N. Long. 11, 25, E. 
CASTILLON, a ſmall town of Lower Perigord, 


in Guyenne Proper, and government of the former 
name and of Gaſcony, in France. It is memora- 
ble, as near it the French fo entirely routed the 
Engliſh in 1453 that they were obliged to quit 
the duchy of Guyenne, which they have never 
been able to recover ſince. It lies 18 miles E. 
* Bourdeaux. Lat. 44, 56, N. Long. 106, 


N 
. 
' 
| 
by a like, ridge from Aragon and Valencia on the E. ; 
It alſo confines upon Murica; and to the S. a chain \ 
of mountains divide it from Andaluſia ; it is bound- 
ed by Eſtremadura op the W. Its greatelt length & 
from W. to E. is 184 Engliſh miles, and greateſt ( 
breadth: from N. to S. 200. This province has a . 
rood air, and its foil is very fruitful. The river 6 
o and Guadalquiver, have their 5 
ſource in this province. The other moſt conſide- & 
rable rivers are the Xucar, - which runs through 
Valencia into the Mediterranean fea; the Xamara, 5 
. which riſes in the mountains of Atienca; and after 
22 receiving the Henares and Tajuna, it unites with 8 
| the Tagus. The Guadarama has its ſpring-head C 
in the mountains of Toledo; it runs from N. to S. 6 
through the country, and falls into the Tagus a . 
little below Toledo. | 2 ; 
Ne Caſtile had formerly its own counts, till a 5 
j laſting union was made of the kingdoms of Caſtile 
and Aragon, by the marriage of Ferdinand of the s CASTLECAREY, a market-town of Somer- 
latter, to Iſabel, heireſs of the former country. Y ſetſhire. It carries on woollen manufactures. It 
It conſiſts of three provinces; namely, La Man- Q is famous for its mineral waters; much like thoſe 
j 
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CASTINEIRA, a town in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal ſituated near Liſbon on the road from that 
= Oporto. 

2ASTLE-ACRE, 4 miles N. W. of Swaffham, 
Norfolk, had anciently a caſtle. Fairs on April 
18, and 12 25 | 

CASTLEBAR, a town in the county of Mayo, 
and province of Connaught, in Ireland. It ſends 
8 2 to. parliament, and lies 38 miles N. of 

alwa 


| cha, La Sierra, and r of which Madrid Q of Epſom, Its weekly market is on Tueſday, and 
n has annual fairs on Midlent-Tueſday, May 1, and 


is the capital, and of all 
" - ho _ (Old,) a province of Spain. It is Whitſun-Tueſday; all for bullocks and ſheep. 
bounded on the S. by New Caſtile, on the W. by CASTLECARREG, i. e. a caſtle on a rock, 


in Caermarthenſhire, in S. Wales. It is now in 
ruins. Under this ſteep and inacceſſible rock, are 
many ſpacious caverns, ſuppoſed to have been mines 
of copper, alſo a fountain which ebbs and flows as 
the tides do. 3 | 

CASTLECOMB, in Wiltſhire, between Chip- 
penham and Badminton in Glouceſterſhire. Fair 
on May 4. It was once called Comb 'only, but its 
ancient lord having made this his manſion- houſe 
a caſtle, it was called Caſtlecomb to diſtinguiſh it 
from Comb-Bafſet. The Roman foſſe-way goes 
through this place, from Ebdown to Slaughter- 


Leon, on the N. by Aſturias and Biſcay, and on 
| the E. by Navarre and Aragon. Its figure is ir- 
regular; and conſequently of an unequal breadth. 
Its greateſt length, namely from Valladolid to Tar- 
| _ racona, is about 112 Engliſh miles, and greateſt 
| breadth 180. Its principal rivers. are the Douro 
and Ebro, into the firſt of which run the Atayada, 
* Andaja, Arebalillo, and Piſuerga; with which alſo 
"> - the rivers Arlanga and. Arlangon, mingle their 
waters. All theſe riſe in tbis province, which is 
mountainous, and not fo fruitful as New Caſtile. 
The moſt fertile part is that diſtrict which is cal- 
led La Tierra de Campos, and lies towards the N. 
in the neighbourhood of Medina de Rio Seco, and 
Palencia. 1 | | 
The wine produced here. is excellent, and the 
plains are covered with vaſt numbers of great and 
* {mall cattle, eſpecially ſheep, which yield fine woo), - 
fo that the beſt of this commodity iu all Spain is to 
be got in this province. It was called Old, as _ CASTLE-DERMOT, formerly a large fortified 
hing been taken from the Moors ſooner: than , town in the county of Kildare, and the reſidence o. 
New Caſtile; and was formerly only a county un- N the kings who bore the name of Dermot, and is ons 


ford. 

CASTLECONNOR, in the 2 of Sligo, 
and province of Connaught in Ireland; about 2 
mile from which is a remarkable round hill, n 

| which. quadrangular chambers have been found, 
made of large ſtones, and arched; the paſſages to 


which are circular. 


| N boroughb- Pax, 
| * ö V 
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borougli- town, though much reduced in ſize. In 
1316 it was ſacked and plundered by Bruce. Here 
are the ruilts of a fine Franciſcan abbey, alſo a 
Quakers meeting-houfe, and a Work-houſe. The 
Proteſtant church ſtands at the verge of the town, 
ind here is the rſt Engliſh Ptoteſtant ſchool that 
was founded in Ireland.., Here was a mint to coin 
money, and im 1 $77 a,partiamient was held here; part 
of which parlament houſe is now an inn. 

CASTLE-DUDLEY, 4 far | 
ing of great extent, upon a high mountain at the 
$. extremity of. Staffordſhire, and Juſt on the con- 
fines of 
ruins; but the reſt has been converted into a ſeat 
for lord Ward. It nas an extenſive proſpect. In 
the halt Was a table of one of bak 25 yards 
Jong, and i iff breadth. % \: rd 

CASTLE-FORTH- or Forn, Vork, Weſt Ri- 
the conflux of the Are and Calder, by 


ding, near | 
of which it was the mother. There 


Pontefract, 


are many remarkable retnattis' of its antiquity, 7 
have 


ticularly Roman coins, whereof great numbers 
dern dug up here, called by the, people” Saracen's 
heads, It ftands upon the Roma way that comes 
from Doncaſter, and leads to Aberforth, and is 
ſiled'by Hovedon a city. The Calder was made 
navigable from hence 16 Wakefield, in 1698. 
'CASTLE-AEDDINGHAM, 4 thlle'fonf'$ud- 
bury, in Effex; Uas a fair May 3. I 
CASTLE. HII. that on which' the famous 
callle of Ediybotgh fands. 
 CASTLEASLAND, id the Weſt Indles, in che 
Windwatd paſſage, is 4 or 5 miles from E. tb W. 
and more than a” mile broad, The W. Point is 
pretty bold, 25 the E. fide is remarkable for a 
ring out, . reſembling ſomething like a caſtle It 
is diſtant from .Acklin's a little more than a league; 


famous ancient build- 


orceſterſhire. Great purt of it is in 
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between thety, thoügh rather nearer the latter, is ö 


a white rock” by itſelf, © with ſeveral Keys to. the 
ſouthward of it, and breakers which appear to ſhut 
up the paſſage between the tw Y iſlands, This rock 
is called the Farellon, or Fotillon'of Ack in. Ack- 
ln's-l{land, or Quay, is but little Known, excepr 
in the 1 105 the N 275 diſtant 
4er g miles: between theſe you may anchor, very 
Med or vr cl g e d ce 


water. "bY er ee 
CASTLE-RISING, an old borough of Norfolk, 
near the ſea-ſide ; it ſends two members to 'parlia- 
ment; and in and about it are ſeveral v ſtiges of 
Roman, Saxon, and Dauiſh antiquities, Yate is 
a Joſpyal for 12 men, and an Ame eb for 20 
ows. wigs 
CASTLETON, a place in Derbyſhire; {6 called 
om a caſtle, near it, on, à bigh and ſitep rock ; 
which is very ancient, and acceſſible” only one 
way; and fo full of windings, that it is 2 miles 
from the bottom to the top. 
Vor. I. No. 31. 


8 
CASTLETOWN, the eipital of the Hs of Mac 
It lies on its S. W. part, and was ancietitly the ſee 
of a biſhop. Lat. 53. N. Long. 4, 40. 
CASTLE. WILIA 1, a fort in Lochaber, in 
Inverneſs-ſhire; but its proper denominatio is 
Fort-Williarh. N | 
CASTON, or Cawsron, Norfolk, 10 tniles 
from Norwich 112 miles from London, has &brid 
over the Bure. It has 4 market on Tueſday, and 
fairs on January 1, Aprit 14, and Auguſt 28. | 
CASTOR, Lincolnſhire, 157 miles from Lon- 
don, was buitt by Hengiſt on a track of nd 
which he encompaſſed with at ox's hide cut into 
thongs, purſuant to a grant of Vortigern; was 
therefore by the Saxons called Thuang-Caſtor, i. e. 
Thbng<-Cattle. The market is on Monday, and 
L Func t, and Oceber 23. It fands een 
nbröok and Glanford-bridpe. 30 
CASTOR, Northamptonſhire, 3 miles from 
Peterborough, and 1 from the river Nine, is ſup- 
poſed, from the chequered' pavements found Here, 
together with Roman copper coins and urns, to 
have been part of the ancient city called by the Ro- 
mans Durobrive, and the Sarons Dormancheſter. 
The Roman highway, called Erming-ſtreet,” oes 
from hence to Lincolnſhire. Its church, which 
appears to Have been cenſecrated in 1174. ſtands 
or} a hill where the caſtle ſtood, which was the ſeat 
the Romart'governor.. | erk. 
CASTOR, Norfolk, 3 miles 5. of Norwich, 
was the Vejita Teendrum of the Romans, who Had 
a garriſon Here; and ſeveral of their utns have been 
found in it. wo was the molt flouriſhing cify in 
theſe parts; but it is fell to decay, and Norwich 
roſe on its ruins. Camden calls this place Caſtor 
N. Edmund, and ſays, that Edmund the Daniſh 
king kept ks court here, and that it was the ſeat of 
the 1 2 fir John Falſtaff, in the reign of Hen- 
 CASTRES, a dioceſe of Upper Languedoc, in 
the goverriment of the latter name, in France. It 
is the ſecond town of Albigeois; and is divided by 
the river Agout into two parts. it is the ſee of a 
biſhop, Who is a ſuffragan' to the metropolitan of 


re 
* 0 800 1 . x } pf t court 
4 Dies of 2500 florins. fog 


- | Upon the death of 
Hen . the religious troubles beginning, the ins 
222 chabraced the formation, and 
in 1567 demoliſhed all the Roman Cathdlic churches, 
and alſo fortified the town: but in 1629 they were 
obliged” to fubtuft to Lewis XIII. when the place 
was difmainitled:'” Lat. 44, 38, N. Long. 2, 20, E. 
CAST Rl, the prefent name of the ancient Del 
phi, or Belphos, in Liradia, ot Greece proper, 3 
province of European Tarky: Tt lies about 2 miles 
. of the gulph of Lepanto, upot a rugged moun⸗ 
tain: but it is now an inconſiderable place, though 
R formerly 


C. A 


Srmerly famous and much frequented, on account 
of the temple and oracle of Apollo here, as alſo 
the dark cave from which the Pythian prieſteſs pro- 
nounced her ſentences. 

CASTRO, a duchy belonging to the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal State, in the Middle Diviſion of Italy, bounded 
on the N. by the Orvietano, on the S. by the Me- 
"diterranean, on the E. by the river Marta, which 
divides it from St. Peter's Patrimony, and on the 
W. by Tuſcany. The country is naturally fertile, 
but ill peopled. 15 | | 3 

CASTRO, the capital of the laſt mentioned du- 
chy of the ſame name, was formerly a pretty place, 

and the fee of a biſhop : but the inhabitants mur- 
dering the prelate ſent them by pope, Innocent X. 
the pope removed the biſhopric to Acqua in 1646, 
and ordered the place to be razed ; and confiſcated 
the country to the apoſtolic chamber. It Arey 
belonged to the Farneſe family. Lat. 42, 30, N. 
Long 12, 35, E. Of the ſame name is alſo an epiſ- 
copal city in the province. of Otranto, and king- 

om of Naples, in Lower Italy. It was ng 
called Caſtrum Minervæ. ke fortified, has a 
mad Oo good trade. Lat, 40, 8, N. Long. 
19, 255 | 


© CASTRO, the capital of the ifland of Chiloe, - 


on the coaſt, of Chili, in S. America, 180 miles 8. 
of Baldivia, and ſubject L It was taken 
by the Dutch in 1643. Lat. 43, 5, 8, Long. 82, 


8, W. | . 4 
CASTRO AROGENESE, a ſmall fortified town 


on the N. W. coaſt of the iſland of Sardinia, in 


Upper italy, with a harbour on the mouth of the 
- river . and a biſhop's ſee. Lat. 41, o, N. 
Lo x 45, E. *. [ls | 
Yr. STRO DE REY, a town of Galicia in 
Spain; in the neighbourhood of which is the ſource 
the river Minho. Ns vt 
CAS TR 
Pie and province of Alentejo, in Portugal. 
lies on the river Corbos, and contains 2700 in- 
itants. | 7 
CASTRO DE URDIALIS, a good caſtle, with 
an arſenal, in Biſcay Proper, a ſubdiviſiou of the 
province of the farmer name in Spam. 
\» CASTRO EXERES, the . place of a 
E r in Spain. It ſtands high, 
an a citade - by Sh 1 * 
* A 22 the SER. of La- 
mego,, province, o ra, in Fo It con- 
tains between 17 and 1800 ee * 4 
„ CASTROMARIN, a ſwall but fortiſied place 
in the diſtrict of Tavira, and province of AYE, 
in Portugal, on the confines of Andaluſia, in Spain. 
It ſtands at the mouth of the river, Guadiaoa, di- 
rectly oppoſite to 2 contains io inba- 
bitants, and has a 


* 


O VERDE, a town in the audience of 
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is one of thoſe horne in the royal arms of Portugal. 
Lat, 37s N05 Long. 8, 16, W. 
CASTROMENA, ancient Bithynium, as lf 
Claudianopolis, in Paphlagonia, is ſuppoſed built 
on the ruins of the latter, once an epiſcopal ſee. It 
is now, dwindled, into a poor town, though ſtill 3 


biſhop's ſee... E. long. 31s 39. Lat. 40, 38. 


CASTRO VIRREYNA, a juriſdiction in South 
America, and kingdom of Peru, ſubject to the 


archbiſhop of Lima, remarkable for a valuable 


wool from the ſheep called vicunna. Theſe were 
wild, and are almoſt exterminated by hunting, ou 
account, of their wool. All kinds of corn, prain, 
and fruits are here in plenty, b | 
CASTRUM ALTUM. anciently a fortreſs of 

great ſtrength, in Hiſpania Tarraconenſis, and fi- 
mous for the death of the great Hamilcar ; ſ tuated 
in the mid-way between Saguntum to S. and Car- 
thagena N. . | 

ATACOMBS, large ſubterraneous vaults, 
with ſeyeral repoſiteries, in Egypt, Barbary, and 
Italy, where the ancients are ſuppoſed to have bu- 
1 dend. | 

ATALONTA, (principality of), is a province 
of Spain, . bounded 10 the W. by Aragon and Va- 
lencia; on the S. and E. by the Mediterranean ſea; 
and on the N. it is divide 
Pyrenean mountains. Its greateſt length from W. 
to E. extends to 112 Engliſh miles, and greateſt 


breadth from S. to N. 148. Anciently it was 

Confans 
a good part of Cerdagne, and a long time before 
hes Foix likewiſe Sod into the poſſeſion of 
France. This fine province of Catalonia is watered 
by ſeveral rivers, which partly mingle with one 
another, and partly run immediately into the ſea. 
Of the firſt ſort is the Segre, in Latin Sicoris, 
which is the largeſt among all the Catalonian rivers. 
It riſes in Cerdagne ; near Camaraſa it receives the 
Noguera Pallareſa; and not fat from Lerida, the 
Noguera, - Ribagorzana (Nocharia Ripacurtiana) 
and the Cervera : it afterwards unites with the 


Cinca : and laſtly, near the Mequinencia, it emp- 


ties itſelf into the Ebro. The little river Corp. 


runs into the Cervera juſt mentioned, and the 


ae the Llobregat near Martorel. Of the 
ſecon 

the Ebro, which runs only a li:tle way through Ca- 
talohia, is the Francoli, which falls into the ſea, now 
Tarragona; the Llobregat, arfcientiy. Rubricatus, 


that riſes in Mount Pendis, and ditcha rges.itfelt into 


the ſea, below Barcelona; the Beſos (Betulus) 


which falls alſo into tlis ſea, not far from Barce- 
lona; the Ter (Thicis, Thiceris) which has its 


ſource between A and Col. de Nuria, and 
mingles its waters with the ſea below Torroello; 
the river Fluvia. (Fluyianus, Chavianus) 2 
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ed from France by the 


ſort of rivers, befides the large one, namely 
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falls. ioto the ſea near Empurias; and another 0 which befel it was in the your 1693, when the ca- 


Llobregat, the mouth of which is near Roſes. 
"Catalonia is a very good and fertile country, 
though it produces no ſugar-canes, as, the other 
inces in Spain do. It enjoys a clear and healthy 
ar, and in the northern part .confning .on the 
Pyrenean mountains, ſome froſt and ſnow in win- 
ter: on the contrary, in. its ſouthern parts, and 
eſpecially on the coaſt, the weather is moderate at 
that ſeaſon. It is almoſt entirely mountainous, 
ſome few parts excepted, which conſiſt of fine 
plans; yet the mountains are not unfruitful, 
dut covered with foreſts and plantations of fruit- 
trees. The country yields wine, grain, pulſe, all 
ſorts of fruit and oil, in great plenty. Here gu 
reat-quantities of flax and hemp. The fleth of 
is country, and in general all proviſions are ex- 
cellent; here alſo is marble, cryſtal, alabaſter, jaſ- 
pet, amethyſt, &c. likewiſe gold, ſilver, tin, lead, 
icon, allum, vitriol, ſalt, and but very little copper. 
On the eaſtern, coaſt they fiſh coral. This 
province is one of the beſt inhabited in all Spain. 
t contains one archbiſhopric, two duchies, five 
marquiſates, 17 counties, fourteen vice- counties, 
and à great number of baronies. Catalonia having, 
in 1705, ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed the party of Charles, 
archduke of Auſtria, afterwards the emperor Charles 
VI. but in 1714, Barcelona being obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, the whole country came under 
the dominion of king Philip V. and thereby loſt 
all their noble privileges, which they had before 
reſolved to maintain, ar die in the defence of 


and New Caſtile; to the former they reckon the 
ſtrip of land lying from the Pyrenean mountains 
along the river Llobregat, as far as-tHe Mediterra- 


nean on the E, and in the latter they comprehend 


that tract to the W. extending from Llobregat to 
the confines of Valencia and Aragon. The Spa- 
niſh geographers uſually. divide it into 15 4 
or juriſdictions, of which 6 lie along the coaſt; and 
theſe are Tortoſa, Moublane, Tarragona, Villa 
Franca de Panades, Barcelona, and, Gerona; in 
which. Jaſt that of Ampurdan is included ; two 
along the Pyrenean mountains, namely, Campre- 
cou and Puicerda, with the county of Cerdagne; 
tuo on the W. along the frontiers of Aragon; and 
theſe are Belaguer and Lerida, in the middle of the 


province: the other 5; namely, Agramont, Tar- 


rega, Cervera, Manjeza, and Vique. 2 * 
CATANEA, anciently Catana, a, city in Val 
di Demona, in the i land of Sicily, and Lower Di- 
viton of Italy; ſituated near the foot of mount 
Atna on the Tea; by the fiery irroptions of which 
mountain, and by earthquakes, it has been frequent- 
Pr. the worſt diſaſter of this Kind 
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Some geographers divide the country into Old. 
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thedral, with great part of the city, was ſwallowed, 
up, and 18,000 people are ſaid to have periſhed . 


in the ruins; but it was not ſo utterly deſtroyed. 
as not to recover itſelf again; it is the ſee of a 


biſhop, and has a port-town, In ancient times it 
was one of the richeſt and moſt powerful cities in 


all Ra 42, 40, N. Long: 20, 30, E. 


CA ZARA, the capital of the Further Ca- 
labria, in the kingdom of Naples and Lower Di- 
viſion of Italy, is a ſmall place, but the fee of a 
biſhop, and feat of a juriſdiction. Lat. 39, 2, N. 
Long. 18, 20, E. 5. 

CATARACTONIUM, an ancient city of the 
Romans in Yorkſhire. It moſt probably ſtood at 
the confluence of the Tees and Greta, at a place 
called Merton, where indeed ruins are {till yiſible, 


and alſo about Greta-bridge juſt by. 


CATARO, capital of the territory of Cataro, 
in the Venetian Dalmatia, ſituated on the E. fide 
of the gulph of its own name, over againſt the far- 
theſt point of Italy ; E. long. 19, 12. Lat. 42, 40. 
This port, with about 17 villages and caſtles de- 
pendent on it, has been ſubject to the Venetians 
fince 1400, and is the ſee of a biſhop. It ſtands 
near the frontiers of Albania, on the declivity of a 
hill, both ſtrong by ſituation and works, being 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle on the top of the hill. 

CATECK, a walled city of Orixa, one of the 
ſouthern provinces of Indoſtan and Mogul empire, 
in Aſia. It ſtands on an iſland, in a river of the 
ſame name; a league in length, and a mile broad, 
with a garriſon of 500 horſe, and the ſame number 
of foot. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company had 
once a fine factory here: their fabrics are cotton- 


| Cloths, The place is not a quarter inhabited, and 


lies about 25 leagues from the ſea, 
CATEGAT, the paſſage from the Germarr ocean 
into the Sund or entrance into the Baltic. It lies 


between the N. part of Jutland,.the iflands of Fu- 


nen and Seeland, and the coaſts of Sweden and 
Not way. 

CATELET, a town of Vermandois, in the 
Upper Stadtholderſhip, and government of Picardy 
and Artois, in France; and lies in a ſmall territory 
which contains the bourg of Beaurevoir, near 
which riſes the river Scheld. It has belonged to 
the archbiſhopric of Cambray above theſe. 75 

ears. In. 1624 ĩt was diſmantled. Fw 

CATHARINEN BURG, (Circle of)” in the 
province of Tobolſkoi, in Siberia, aud *Aſtarte' 
part of Raſta. It is ſo called from the" Wiprdi 
Catbarine, wife of Peter the Great, and is rich ltr 


mines, Which are worked, 


. Of, therſame name is a regular town, built after 
the German, 73 on the river Iſet, which runs 
through. the middle of it, By reaſon, of the viel- 
ett. x . 10 1 -an 9 2 

| * 
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nity of the Baſchkirs it is provided with fortifica- 
tions, and two companies of ſoldiers, together with 
a company of artillery, as a garrifon. In the town 
are upwards of 450 dwelling-houſes built at the 
emperor's charges. The public ſtructures are a 
wooden church, a ſtone chancery-houſe, a ware- 
houſe with ſhops, an arſenal and cuſtom-houſe, 
where the goods of merchants which go through 
this place to the annual fair at Irbitz are allowed 
to be depoſited, but at no other time. This place 
may be looked upon as the center of all the Siberian 
mine-works. And on the Iſet is made a dam 98 
fathoms long, 3 high, and 20 broad, ſo ſtrong againſt 
undations as. to ſupply the many hammer or flatting 
mills with a ſufficient quantity of water. Theſe 
works are in a flouriſhing condition. 

CATHARINENTHAL, a fine Imperial palace 
with gardens, -in the genera! government. of Reval, 
and province of Livonia, now belonging to Rufha. 

.CATHARINENHOF, an Imperial country- 
ſeat of Ingermanland, in European Ruſſia. 1 
lies on the Neva-ſtream, and in one of the moſt 
delightful plates in the wood abaut Peterſburg ; 
but expoſed to frequent inundations. 

St. CATHERINE's ISLAND, on the coaſt of 
Brafil, lies in W. long. from London 49, 45, and 
extends from S. lat, 27, 35, to that of 28. It is 
eſteemed” by the natives to be no where above 2 
leagues broad, though about. 9 1722 Although it 
be of conſiderable height, yet it is ſcarce diſcerna- 
ble at the diſtance of 10 leagues, being then ob- 
ſcured under the continent of Braſil, whoſe moun- 
tains are exceeding high ; but on nearer approach 
it is eaſily diſtin 
by a number of ſmall iſlands at each end, and ſcat- 
tered along the E. ſide of it. The beſt entrance 
to the harbour is between a point of land and the 
Iſland of Alvoredo, where thips may paſs, under 

uidance of their lead, without the leaſt apprehen- 
| x of. danger. There are 4 forts for the defence 
of the harbour. | | 

The foil of the iſland is truly luxuriant, pro- 
ducing fruits of many kinds ſpontaneoutly ; and 
the ground is covered with one continual foreſt of 
trees of a perpetual verdure, which from the exu- 
-berance of the ſoil are ſo entangled with briars, 
thorns; and underwood, as to form a thicket abſo- 
lutely impenetrable, except by ſome narrow patn- 
ways, which the inhabitants have made for their 
own convenience. Theſe, with a few ſpots cleared 
for play tions along the ſhore facing the continent, 
are the only uncovered parts of the iſtand. The 
woods are extremely fragrant, from the many aro- 
matic trees and ſhrubs with which they abound ; 
and the fruits and vegetables of all climates” thrive 
here, almoſt 'without culture, and are to be pro- 
cured in great plenty; fo that there is no want of 
p:ne-apples, peaches, grapes, oranges, lemons, ci- 


iſhed, and may be readily known 
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bearing the fame name, and province of Leinſts; 
in Ireland. 


mond, has a bridge over the river Swale, and ther? 
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trons, melons, apricots, nor plantains. 
beſides * abundance of onions and potatoes 
The fleſh proviſions are however much inferior 5 
the vegetables. There are indeed ſmall wild catty 
to be purchaſed, ſome what like buffaloes ; hut theſe 
are very indifferent food. There are likewiſe great 
plenty of pheaſants, but they are not to be com. 
pared in taſte to thoſe we have in England, The 
other proviſions of the place are monkeys, parrots 
and, above all, fiſh of various forts. 
CATHERLOUGH, the capital of the county 


There are 


It ſends 2 members to the Iriſh parlia. 
ment, LS 45, N. Long. 7, 5, W. 
CATHNESS. See CarrRNESss. 
CAT-ISLAND, or GuAxAHANA, one of the 
Bahama Iffands. It was firſt diſcovered by Colum. 
bus, on October 11, 1492, to which he gave te 
name of St. Salyadore. Jt lies on a particular bark 
to the E. of the Great Bank of the Bahamas, fron 
which it is parted by a narrow channel, called Exy. 
ma Sound. Long. 74, 30. Lat. 24, 30. 
CATOCH, (Cape), the N. E. romontory of 
ern, in Mexico, a province of North America 
n 
| „ 4 village of Romagna, a proyin 
of the Eccleſiaſtical — in the Middle Biden 
of Italy: whither the orthodox biſhops retitel, 
when out-voted by the Ariar biſhops, in the coun; 
cil of Rimini, held in the year 359; in memory 
of which event it got its name, 
CATSAND. See Caps Ax r. 
CATS-STREET, Suſſex, 10 miles S. of Tux 
bridge-Wells. Fairs on April 14, and June 27. 
CATSGROVE-HILL, a little rifing ground, 
not a furlong from Reading in Berkſhire, to the 
8. W. and within 100 yards of the Kennet, where 
is a ſtratum of oyſter-ſhells 5 or 6 inches through 
the hill. 
CATTARICK, York; Weft ng near Rich- 


is a ſort of cataract near it, from which it ſeems to 
have derived its ancient name Caturracton, in Pto- 
lemy, from whom it appears to have been a great 
city in the time of the Romans, one of whole high- 
ways croſſes the river here. On the banks f it 
are foundations of great walls, like thoſe of a caſtle, 
and a mount, with the appearance of 4 bulwarks, 
caſt up, with great labour, to a vaſt height. The 
final deſtructiom of this city was by the Danes 

CAT TERTHUN, a ſtrong camp in the coun- 
- fas Angus, near Brechin; and ſuppoſed by Mr. 

nnant to be occupied by the Caledonians before 
their engagement with Agricola at the foot of the 
Grampian Mouritains. 

CATTHANTTZ, a fort in the ſangiacate o 
Widin and Bulgaria, a-province of European Tur- 
ky, which covers the paſs over the mountains. 


Carr, 
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TTI, a people of Germany, very widely 
2 on the K. — to the river Sala, on 
the N. to Weſtphalia; occupying, beſides, Heſſe, 
the Wetterau, and part of the track on the Rhine, 
and on the banks of the river Lohne. The Her- 
cynian foreſt began and ended in their country. 

CATTON, a market-town of Norfolk, noted 
for a brazen head being carried hefore the ſteward 
of the demeſne, inſtead of a mace, and for a bridge 
over the river Duze. Alſo well known for its 
woollen manufactures. | : 

CATWYCK, a 1 and fine village in 
the neighbourhood of Leyden, in Holland, about 
4 miles W. of that city. It ſtands on the Rhine. 
About 2 miles beyond it ſtands Catwyck on the Sea, 
the church of which is now waſhed by the waves ; 
whereas, not many years ago, it ſtood in the mid- 
dle of the town. | 

CATZENELLEBOGEN isa voy (in which 
Darmſtadt is ſituated) in Upper Heſſe, divided into 
Upper and Lower Catzenelle , of which latter 
a part belongs to Heſſe-Caſſel, and the reſt is di- 
vided between the branches of Darmſtadt and Rhin- 
feld, This county (which was the ſeat of the an- 
cient Catti) extends 20 miles E. and W. and 10 N. 
and S. between Naſſau and the Rhine. The pro- 

of it was much diſputed by the houſes of 
Nala and Heſſe; but at the treaty of Paſſau it 
was given to the landgrave Philip; he paying Wil- 


liam count of Naſſau 600,000 crowns for the ſur- 


render of it. However, the houſe of Naſſau ſtill 
retains the title. 

CATZENELLOBOGEN, the capital of the 
foregoing county, has a ſtrong caſtle. E. long. 7, 40. 

t. 50, 20. 

CAVA, a ſmall, yet fruitful and pleaſant iſland 
of the Orkneys, in the N. of Scotland, not far 
from Flotta. | 

CAVA, an epiſcopal city of the Hither Princi- 
pate, and kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It 
Is immediately ſubject to the pope, and lies 16 miles 
S. of 1 city of Naples. Lat. 40, 45, N. Long. 
Is, 5, E. 

UA. one of the conſiderable ſtreams in 
Aſiatic Ruſſia, that fall into the Ob. 

CAVADO, one of the principal rivers of Por- 
tugal. Its ſource is in the province of Traz- 
1 and below Barcelos it falls into the 


CAVAILLON, or CAVILTLON, a ſmall town 
in the juriſdiction of Ile, and county of Venaiſſin, 
A ſubdiviſion of Avignon, in the government of 
Proyenee, in France. It ſtands bigh in an iſland 
formed by the river Durance, an arm of which falls 
into the Calavon; is the ſee of a biſhop, and the 


ſeat of a provincial judge, alſo of another parti- 


cular judge: here is an abbey. Lat. 43, 50, N. 


5,4. E. 
Vox. I. Nor 32. 


attacked by commodore 
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CAVALLA, a town of Macedonia, a province 
of European Turky, on the gulph of Conteſſa, 
likewiſe called the gulph of Cavalla. The ruins of 
walls are ftill to be ſeen, that reached to the very 
top of the mountains. Its caſtle is ſtill entire; 
and here are alſo the remains of an aqueduct, with 
a double row of arches over one another. This 
town has ſome trade. 6: | 
CAVALLO, a ſea- port town in the province of 

Venezula on the Terra Firma, or Iſthmus of Da- 
rien, 25 miles N. E. of St. Jago de Leon. It was 
nowles, but without 
8 Lat. 10, 15. Long. 68, 1. | 

AVAN, the principal place of a county of the 
ſame name, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, 6 
miles N. W. of Dublin. It ſends two members 
to parliament. Lat. 54, 2, N. Long. 7, 35, W. 

AUCA, a river in the Iſthmus of Darien, 
whoſe ſource is in common with that of La Mada- 
lena in the lake Papas, near the 8th degree of 8. 
latitude, and which, about 30 leagues from Cartha- 
gena, falls into this laſt river, after a courſe of 160 

ues, nearly in the ſame direction. | 

AUCASUS, the name of a very high mountain 
in Aſia, being one of that great ridge which runs 
between the Black and Caſpian ſeas. Sir John 
Chardin deſcribes this as the higheſt mountain, and 


the moſt difficult to paſs, of any he had ſeen, It 


has frightful precipices, and in many places the 
roads are cut out of the folid rock. At the time 
he paſſed it, the mountain was entirely covered with 
ſnow; ſo that, in many places, his guides were obli- 
ged to clear the way with ſhovels. The mountain is 
50 leagues over, and the ſummit of it 8 leagues in 
readth. The top is perpetually covered with ſnow; 
and our traveller relates, that the two laſt days he 


. ſeemed to be in the clouds, and was not able to ſee 


20 paces before him. Excepting the very top, 
however, all the parts of Mount Caucaſus are ex- 


1 tremely fruitful; * honey, corn; fruits, 


hogs, and large cattle. e vines twine about the 
trees, and riſe fo high, that the inhabitants cannot 
ue the fruit from the uppermoſt branches. . 

ere are _y ſtreams of excellent water, and a 
vaſt number of villages. The inhabitants are for 
the moſt part Chriſtians of the Georgian church? 
They have fine complexions, and the women are 
very beautiful. In the winter they wear fnow-ſhoes 
in the form of rackets, which prevent their ſink- 


ing in the ſnow, and enables them to run upon it 


t ſwiftneſs. 0 
CAUCHAN, cloſe by the Nieſter, is the prin- 


cipal ſeat of the Akerman Tartars, in European 
. Turky. * WAS 


CAUDE, one of the rivers near Carliſle. -. 
CAUDEBEC, in Latin Calidum Beccum, i, e, 

a warm brook or rivulet : a ſmall, but populous 
town of Ceaux and Upper Normandy, in the go- 
78 vernmeut 


* 
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vernment of the latter name, in France. It lies on 
- the N. ſide of the Seine, into which a brock falls 
here, which runs through the town, and gives it 
its name. Its manufacture of hats was formerly 
more conſiderable and beneficial than it is at preſent. 


They drive a good trade by ſea. The Engliſh took 


tis place in 1419, and the Reformed in 1562 ; but 
the king's troops retook it from the latter in 1592. 


Lat. 40, 32, N. Long. o, 45, E. 


CAU DEN, or Cop Ax, a town in the Circle of 
Prague, on the river Eger, noted for excellent 


r. ; 
_  CAUDIES, a town in the dioceſe of Alet, in 
Languedoc, at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 


tas. | 

CAUDIUM, a little town in ancient Samnium, 
about a league from Calatia in Campania, Italy. It 
is ſaid to be now called Arpaia, a village in the 
Farther Principate, Naples. 

CAVE's-ISLAND, as called in the Dutch 
draughts, lies in lat. 3, 25, S. and meridian diſtance 
from Cape Mabe 1310 miles in the Southern Coun- 


try. It is a high iſſand, about 4 or 5 leagues round, | 


very woody, and full of plantations on the ſides of 
the hills; and in the bays by the water-ſide are 
abundance of cocoa-nut-trees. | 
CAVERAC, though a ſmall place in the dio- 
ceſe of Nimes, has a beautiful caſtle or palace, 
CAVILHANO, a large and populous town of 
| Portugueſe Eſtremadura, near the river 


_ _,. containing 12,000 inhabitants. 


- ., CAVITE, a port in Manila, 3 leagues from Ma- 
- nila, and upon the ſame bay. 


' CAUQUENES, a river in Chili, which runs 


into the river Maule. | 
 CAWLEYWOOD, a fine covert on the. top 
of a hill in Bucks, belonging to the duke of Bridge- 
water. It is one of the greateſt land- marks in the 
S. of England, overlooking 11 counties. . 
CaAwWO Ob, a market-town of Yorkſhire, 
about 9 miles S. of Vork city. It. bas a caſtle, and 
an annual fair on May 12, for cattle and wooden 


ware. 5 5 

CAXAMARCA, a juriſdiction in the dioceſe of 
Truxillo, in Peru, South America. It hes E. of 
Truxillo city, extending along a vaſt interval be- 
' tween the Cordilleras of the Andes; here are all ſorts 
of corn, fruits, and eſculent vegetables; with cat- 


- tle, ſheep; eſpecially hogs, the farmers driving a 


conſiderable trade in theſe laſt-mentioned creatures 
at Lima, Truxillo, &c. The Indians weave cot- 
tons for ſails, bed-curtains, quilts, &c. Of the 
. fame name is its capital, where Pizarro, the Span- 
iſh general, took Atabalipa, the inca of Peru, 
priſoner ; and, in 1533, murdered him in cold. 
blood. 


CAXAMARQUILA,' a ſmall juriſdiction in 


the empire of Peru, in the biſhopric of Truxillo. . and a great many lizards. 
: 6 | 1 


ezere, 


a 1 
; CAXATAMBO, a juriſdiction in the arch. 
ſhopric of Lima, in the empire of Peru: it begin 
35 leagues N. E. from Lima. There are here ye 


ne ſilver mines, and it abounds with herds ul 


r- wheat, _— — and great numher; 
of. Indians are emplo in making bai 
other coarſe ſtuffs. 2 ; a | 17 W. 
CAX TON, a poſt-town of Cambridgeſhire, be. 
tween Royſton and Huntingdon, and on the great 
N. road; it is remarkable for being the birth-place 
of Caxton, who was the firſt printer in England, 
It lies 50 miles N. of London. Here two ann 
fairs are held, May 5, and October 12, for pedlary, 
CAA, a frantier river between Spain and Por. 
tugal. It riſes near Portalegre, in the latter king. 
dom, and running S. E. divides both: about a mils 
from Badajoz, in Spaniſh Eſtremadura, it falls into 
the Guadiana. 


CAY AMBURO, one of the largeſt mountains 


of the Cordilleras in the province of Quito, South 
America, 18,000 feet high : its ſummits are covered 
with ſnow and ice. Its vicinity renders the whole 
plain of Cayambe cold; which is-increafed by the 
violence and continuance of the winds. 
CAYCOS BANK, in the Windward Paſlige, 
Weſt Indies, extends 22 leagues from E. to W. and 
19 leagues from N. to S. being ſurrounded on the 
, by the Caycos. On this bank are many little 
iflands or quays. The S. fide. is encompaſſed by 


reefs and rocks, in which are paſſages to get upon 


the reef. The white banks form ſeveral points ad 
windings, the ſouthernmoſt of which-is in lat. 21, 
2, and bears N. from the Grange (Monte Chriſt] 
about 21 leagues. The length ot the Little Cayco 
has been meaſured in a boat, in a freſh breeze, and 
ſmooth water; the log hove Fequently, and there 
was not any difference in the going and coming 
back, therefore it is probably. very exact. 

This iſland is low land, hoſe border is & 
we ſtones, which reſound like a bell: it is the 
worſt ground which can be ſeen ; there are neither 
ſalt ponds, ſavannas, nor freſh water. On the N. 
ſide, about 200 paces from the ſhore, there gron 
in the ſand a few lataniers, which denote. always 3 
bad ground; the inland parts are covered with-trets 
or buſhes ; the trees are ſmaller. than thofe of the 
N. Cayco, and on the W. ſide, are all gradby ; the 
buſhes grow on ſandy tones. - On the middle cf 


the iſland, on find ſome gum trees, which perfume 


the air. Braſiletto wood, and black candle trees. 
There are ſome. ponds with brackiſh water; but 3s 
rain is. not uncommon here, people who ſhould 
have the misfortune to be caſt away on the Little 


Cayco, would obtain freſh water; there is alſo 


plenty of wood-pigeons, doves, parrots, and teals 


which are fatter and of a better taſte than any 


where elſe; ſome turtle, with ſhell-fiſh, crabs, &c. 
Great 
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Great Cayco is compoſed of 2 narrow iſlands, 
extending circularly above 30 leagues, and ſepara- 
ted only a ſmall creeks, on which there is not more 
than 2 feet water. The S. W. point of the weſtern 
land, or northern Cayco, which is very ſmall, is 
called Cape Mongon, it lies 1n lat. 21, 45, N. E. 
by N. 4+ miles from the N. point of the Little 
Cayco. | | 

The ground of the Great, Cayco is not of the 
Cm nature as that of the iſlands already deſcribed, 
it is higher, 172 covered with woods, and though 
alittle dry and ftony, appears more proper for cul- 

tiration. The whole coaſt is covered with trees, 
but none of them ſeem to be fit for timber; among 
them grows the Braſiletto wood. Round Canoe's 
cove the land is tolerably good, though it produces 
nothing but ſmall trees, and graſs in the covered 
places; potatoes and other roots have ſucceeded 
well near this cove, where you meet with ſeveral 
lagoons, the water of which is drinkable in a caſe 
of neceſſity. There are ſome hogs in the iſland, 
and ſome wild dogs, which probably have come 
from ſome veſſel which has been wrecked there; 
vou find alſo parrots, e and teals. 

he turtle is common, but chiefly of the logger- 
head kind. There is alſo plenty of fiſh, which 
you catch with the line; the kinds are the ſame 
as in the other iſlands, but they are larger and-in 
greater plenty. . 

CAYEN NE, a rich town and iſland of S. Ame- 
rica, and capital of the French ſettlements there; 
bounded on the N. by the Dutch colonies of Su- 
rinam, and ſituated in W. long. 53, 10. N. lat. 


(0. 

This ſettlement was began in 1635. A report 
had prevailed for fome time before, that, in the in- 
terior parts of Guiana, there was a country known 
by the name of Del Dorado, which contained im- 
menſe riches in gold and precious ſtones; more than 


ever Cortez and Pizarro had found in Mexico and, 


Pera; and this fable had fired the imagination of 
every nation in Europe. It is ſuppoſed that this 
was the country in queſt of which Sir Walter Ra- 
lech went on his lait voyage; and, as the French 
were not much behind their neighbours in their 
endeavours to find out ſo deſirable a country, ſome 
aAtempts, for this purpoſe were likewiſe made by 
that nation much about the ſame time; which at 
laſt coming to nothing, the adventurers took up 
their reſidence on the ifland. of Cayenne. In 1643, 
lome merchants of Rouen, united their ſtock wit 

adeſign to ſupport the new colony; but committing 
their affairs to one Poncet de Bretigny, a man of a 
ferocious diſpoſition; he declared war both againſt 
the coloniſts and ſavages, in conſequence of which 
he was ſoon maſſycred. This cataſtrophe entirely 


extivguiſhed the ardour of theſe aſſociates; and in 
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1657, a new company was eſtabliſhed. This pro- 
miſed to be much more conſiderable than the for- 
mer; and they ſet out with ſuch a capital as enabled 
them to collect 700 or 800 coloniſts in the city of 
Paris, itſelf, Theſe embarked on the Seine, in or- 
der to ſail down to Havre de Grace; but unfortu- 
nately, the Abbe de Marivault, a man of great vir- 
tue, and the principal promoter of the undertaking, 
was drowned as he was ſtepping into his boat. Ano- 
ther gentleman, who was to have acted as general, 
was aſſaſſinated on his paſſage; and 12 of the prin- 
cipal adventurers, who had promiſed to put the co- 
lony into a flouriſhing ſituation, not only were 
the principal perpetrators of this fact, but uniform- 
ly behaved in the ſame atrocious manner. At 
laſt they hanged one of their own number, two 
died, three were baniſhed to a deſart ifland, and the 
reſt abandoned themſelves to every kind of exceſs. 
The commandant of the citadel deſerted to the 
Dutch with part of his garriſon. The ſavages, 
rouſed by numberleſs provocations, fell upon the 
remainder, ſo that the few who were left, thought 
themſelves happy in eſcaping to the Leeward 
lands in a boat and two canoes, abandoning ths 
fort, ammunition, arms, and merchandiſe, 15 
months after they had landed on the iſland. 

in 1663, a new company was formed, whoſe 
capital amounted only to 8750l. By the aſſiſtance 
of the miniſtry, they expelled the Dutch, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of the iſland, and ſettled themſelves 
much more comfortably than their predeceſſors. 
In 1667, the iſland was taken by the Engliſh, and 
and in 1676 by the Dutch, but afterwards reſtored. 
to the French; and ſince that time it has never 
been attacked, Ts 

Soon after ſome pirates, laden with the ſpoils + 
they had gathered in the South Seas, came and- 
fixed their reſidence at Cayenne; reſolving to em- 
ploy the treaſures they had acquired in the culti- 
vation of the lands. In 1688, Ducaſſe, an able ſea- 
man, arrived with ſome ſhips from France, and 
propoſed to them the plundering of Surinam. This 
propoſal exciting their natural turn for plunder, the 
the pirates betook themſelves to their old trade, 
and almoſt, all the reſt followed their example. The 
expedition, however, proved unfortunate. Many 
of the aſſailants were killed, and all the reſt taken 
priſoners and ſent to the Caribbee iſlands. This 
loſs the colony has never yet recovered. 

The. iſland of Cayenne. is about 16 leagues in 


 circumference,. and is only. parted from the conti- 
nent by two rivers. ; 
uncommon in iſlands, the land is _ near the 


By a particular formation, 


water ftde, and low in the middle. Hence the land 


is ſo very full of moraſſes, that all commnication 
between the different parts of it is impoſſible, with · 
out taking a great circuit. There are ſome 


ſmall- 
* tradZs: 
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tracts of an excellent ſoil to be found here and 
there; but the generalty is dry, ſandy, and ſoon 
exhauſted. 155 | 
The only town in the colony is defended by a 
a covert way, a large ditch, a very good mud ram- 
part, and 5 baſtions. In the middle of the town 
is a pretty conſiderable eminence, of which a re- 
doubt has been made that is called the fort. The 
entrance into the harbour is through a narrow 
channel, and ſhips can only get in at high water 
through the rocks and reefs that are ſcattered about 
this paſs. X 1 ö 
The firſt produce of Cayenne was the arnotto; 
from the produce of which, the coloniſts proceeded 
to that of cottop, indigo, and laſtly ſugar. It was 
the firſt of all the French colonies that attempted 
to cultivate coffee. The coffee-tree was brought 
from Surinam in 1721, by ſpme deſerters from 
Cayenne, who purchaſed their pardon by ſo doing. 
Ten or twelve years after they planted cocoa. In 
the year 1752, there were exported from Cayenne, 
260,541 pounds of arnotto, 80,363 pounds of ſu- 
gar, 17,919 pounds of cotton, 26,881 pounds of 
coffee, 91,916 pounds of cocoa, 618 trees for tim- 
, ber, and 104 planks. | ' 
- CAYLOMA, a juriſdiction in the dioceſe of 
Arequipa, in South America. It begins about 30 
+ Jeagues E. of 3 city, and is famous for a 
mountain of the 
it contains, which yield conſiderably: but the cold 
here is ſo intenſe, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to have rocourſe to the neighbouring provinces for 
the fruits of the earth. In ſome parts of this pro- 
vince are wild aſſes. | 
CAYMANS, z ſmall iſlands, 40 leag. N. N. W. 
of Jamaica; the moſt S. W. of which is called the 
Great Caymans, which is inhabited; its ſituation 
is very low, but is covered with, high trees, and 
habitable part is about-half a mile long, The firſt 
account we have of them is, that Columbus fell in 
with theſe iſlands on his return from Porto-Bello 
to Hiſpaniola. Its coaſts were covered with turtle, 
which ſwarmed in ſuch multitudes as to look like 
rocks. 8 
I Theſe iflands were never occupied by the Spa- 
niards; but, after other European adventurers found 
the way into America, they became much frequen- 


ted by rovers of different nations, chiefly the French, 


for the ſake of turtle. | 
The inſtinct which directs the turtle to find theſe 
lands, and to make their annual viſitation with 
o much regularity, is truly wonderful. The 
fron part of them emigrate from the gulph of 
onduras, at the diſtance of 150 leagues, and per- 
form this tedious navigation with an accuracy ſupe- 
rior to the beſt efforts of. human {kill. fe- 


males are {aid to lay no leſs than goo eggs, which 


* } 


ame name, and the filver-mines 
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circumſtance, if true, may account for the conſſant 


amazing multiplication of their ſpecies in thoſe ſex, 
When the ſeaſon for hatching is over, they with. 
draw to the ſhores of Cuba, and other large i{ling; 
in the neighbourhood, The ſhores of the Cavmany 


being very low and ſandy, is perfectly well ado. 
ted to receive and hatch their eggs, and the rich 
ſubmarine paſtures around the larger iſlands, afford 


a ſufhcient plenty of nouriſhing herbage to repair 


the waſte they have undergone. 
Cayman Braque and Little Cayman lie within 


4 or 5 miles of each other, and about 14 leagues 


diſtant N. from the Great Cayman. They arege. 
nerally ſeen by navigators, is make their voyage 
homeward from Jamaica, through the gulph of 
Florida. ft has no harbours for ſhips of burthen, 
only a tolerable anchoring-place on the 8. M. 
The number of inhabitants is about 160, who ave 
deſcendants of the old buccaniers. They have no 
clergyman amongſt them, but go 4 to de 
married. This little colony is undoubtedly the 
happieſt in the Weſt-Indies; the climate — ſoil, 
which are fingularly ſalubrious, render theſe people 
healthy and vigorous, and enable them to live toa 
great age. The Little Cayman produces plenty 
of corn and vegetables, hogs and poultry, much be- 

ond what is wanted for their own conſumption, 
They have alſo ſugar-canes, and plenty of good 
water, Their principal employment is fiſhing for 
turtle, and piloting veſſels to the adjoining iſlands. 
The turtles, of which they have great plenty, enx 
ble them to ſupply Port-Royal and other places 
with great quantities. The Great Caymans lies in 
Lat 19, 20. Long. 80, 50. 

CAYO, a village of Caermarthenſhire, in South 
Wales, which gives denomination to a hundred. 
It has 2 fairs, viz. on Auguft 21, and October 6, 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlary wares. ' 

CAYOR, or Cajor, a kingdom Guinea, and 
Negroland, in Africa. It begins about 2 leagus 
above the iſland of St. Lewis, S. of the river Sent- 
gal, and extends about 30 leagues S. along the 


a little beyond Cape Verde. 
. CAYOR, a village near the lake of that name, 


in the * of the Pholeys, in Negroland, in 
Africa. Here is a trade not only with the Ne- 
groes, but alſo with the Moors, for millet, ele- 
phants teeth, hides, oſtrich feathers, and amber- 
ris. ; 

*" CAYSTER, a river celebrated by the poets fr 
the ſwans that frequented its banks, has its ſource 
in Phrygia Major, and empties itſelf into the 

an fea near Epheſus. It is by the Tui 


now called Minderſcare, or Little Mzander. 


'CAYTONE, or CA vTrON O, one of the 
conſiderable inland towns in the ifland of Born* 


in Aſia. It lies 100 miles up the river Banjar. H- 


| E E ' 
the ſultan, who is the moſt potent prinee of the 
land, has a palace. Lat. 3, 0. 8. Long. 114, 


E. a 
* CAZALLA, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
belonging to the duke of Oſſuna. In its neighbour- 


hood excellent wine is produced, : : 
CAZENA, a country in Negroland, in Africa. 
borders EF. on the kingdom of Cano, and is full of 


mountains and dry fields, which yet produce great 
plenty of millet, The negroes are exceeding black, 
, with great noſes and broad lips. None of their 
villages contain more than 300 families, in forlorn 
poor cottages, wherein they are greatly oppreſſed 
by famine. | : 

CEA, a town of Guarda, and province of Beira, 
in Portugal; it contains 1000 inhabitants in one 
pariſh, To its diſtrict belong 10 pariſhes more. 
CEAUX, or Cavux, a country of Upper Nor- 
mandy, in the government of the latter name, in 
France; ſo called from its ancient inhabitants the 
Caletes: the inhabitants are now called Cauchois. 
That part of it which forms the government of 
Hivre de Grace is not included here. It lies be- 
tween the Seine, the ocean, Picardy, the country 
of Bray, and the Vexin Normand. A point of it 
advances into the ſea, and is called the Cape of 
Ceaux, It is a high and level country, but little 

water; yet is fertile in all ſorts of grain, 

ſhe whole country abounds in apple and pear trees, 
of which cider and perry are made, the country 
ny cold for vineyards. 

CEBBE, a river in the Iſle of Man, which 
into the Iriſh ſea at Caltregh. | 

CEBRET, (Mount,) in the neighbourhood of 
the county of Lemos, and province of Gallicia, in 
Spain.“ * is a ſurpriſing well, called Lonzana, 
the water of which is ſometimes very cold, and 
ſometimes very warm; and it is ſaid to be regu- 
Ig according to the ebbing and flowing of the 


CEBU, one of the Philippine iſlands in the In- 
Gan ocean, and is ſituated between thoſe of Layte 
and 1 FE ned | - 
CECIL, a county in Maryland, runs along pa- 
alel with Newcaſtle and Kent counties in Pennſyl- 
„nia. The W. part of it is fo near the Delaware, 
that the cut would not be above 8 or 10 miles to 
jun that bay and river to Cheſapeak. _ 
A, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
Naples, and in the Farther Principe, with a 
12 ſee. It is now half ruined, and ſeated at 
tie foot of the Appennine- mountains, 12 miles 
V W. of Melfi. Long. 15, 33, E. Lat. 41, 5, N. 
CEDRON, (brook,) runs along the bottom. of 
tie valley of Jehoſaphat, which lies E. of Jeruſa- 
a, between it and Mount Olivet. In ſummer 
ts dry, but during winter rains it is level. with its 
or. I-No. 32. 
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82 
banks; and therefore over it is an arched ſtone- 
3 ſaid to have been built by Helena. 

CEL ALU, anciently Cephalcedis, a ſmall city 
of Sicily, in Lower Italy, with a harbour, and is 
the = of a biſhop. Lat. 38, 5, N. Long. 15, 
4, E. | | 
CELANO, a town in the Farther Abruzzo, a 
province of Naples, in Lower Italy. It gives title 
of count to the Savelli family, and lies not a great 
way from the Lago di Celano, that takes its nam e 
from it, but anciently called Lacus Fucinus. 

CELANOVA, a towri of Galicia in Spain, on 
the river Lima; and in its neighbourhood are pro- 
duced great quantities of cheſnuts. 


CELEBES, an iſland in the Indian ſea, ſeated 


under the equator, and called by ſome Macaſſar. 


The length and breadth has not been accurately. 
computed; but the circumference, at a medium, 
1s about 800 miles. It had formerly 6 kingdoms, 
which are reduced to one. The .air is hot and 
moiſt, and ſubject to great rains during the N. W. 
winds, which blow from November to March, at 
which time the country is overflowed, and for this. 
reaſon they build their houſes on piles of wood 10 
feet high. The moſt healthful time is during the 
northern monſoons, which ſeldom fail blowing re- 
gularly in one part of the year. The chief vegeta- 
bles are rice and cocoas; but they have ebony, ſan- 
ders, &c. Their fruits and flowers are much the 
ſame as in the neighbouring parts of. the Indies.. 
They have pepper, ſugar, betel, areca, the fineſt 
cotton, and opium. e natives have bright olive- 
complexions, and the women have ſhiniog black 
hair. They are thought to be very handſome by 
the Dutch and Chineſe, who often purchaſe them 
for bedfellows. The men are induſtrious, robuſt,. 
and make excellent ſoldiers. Their arms are ſabres, 
and trunks, from whence they blow poiſoned darts, 
which are pointed with the tooth of a ſea fiſh. 
Some likewiſe uſe poiſoned daggers. They were 
the laſt of the Indian nations that were enſlaved 
by the Dutch, which could not be effected till after 
a long war. 

They teach their children to read and write, and 
their characters have ſome reſemblance of the Ara- 
bic. Their religion being Mahometan, which they 
embraced about 2 centuries ago, the men indulge. 
themſelves im many wives. and conenbines. The 
employment of the women is ſpinning, cookery, 
and making their own and their huſbands. clothes. 
The men wear jewels in their eas, and the women 
gold chains about their necks. The inhabitants 
in general go half naked, without any thing on their 
head, legs, or feet, and ſome have nothing but a. 
cloth about their middle. The ſtreets of the town 
of Macaſſar are ſpacious, and planted with trees ons 
every ſide. It ſtands. by the fide of the only large 
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river they have in the iſland. The Dutch have a 
fort here, mounted with 40 guns, and garrifoned 
with 500 men. There is only one other town of 
note, called Jampandam, where they have alſo a 
fort. The iſland is not near ſo populous as when 
the Dutch conquered it; the men being hired for 
ſoldiers in moſt of the neighbouring countries. 

The religion of theſe Hande was formerly idola- 
try. They worſhipped the ſun and moon. They 
ſacrificed to them in the public ſquares, having no 
materials which they thought valuable enough to 
be employed in raiſing temples. 


CELL, ſome call it ZELL, a town of Triers, . 


in the Circle of the Lower Rhine, in Germany, on 
the E. ſhore of the Moſelle. It is a populous and 
open place, ſituated among vineyards, and ſubject 
to the elector of Triers. t. 50, 10, N. Long. 


nt 3 | 5 
CELLERFIELD, a mine-town in the princi- 
pality of Grubenhagen, and is the ſeat of the mine- 
-bailiwic office of the common Upper Harz, as alfo 
of a common mint, in which berween 250,000 and 
: * + cog rix-dollars are annually coined in filver 
pecie. Here is a good library; at the parochial 
Church, and a Latin-ſchool. In 1737 and 1753, 
this town ſuffered by fire. | 
CELLES EN BERRIE, a town of the Lower 
Diviſion of the latter name, in France, on the river 
Cher, over which is a bridge. It has a conſidera- 
ble abbey, a convent and hoſpital. _- 
CELORICO, a town in the diſtrict of Guarda, 
and province of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 
1100 inhabitants in 3 pariſhes, and in its juriſ- 
dictions are 19 more. | 
CELTES, or CLT, a people who inhabited 
the greateſt part of Gaul, hence called alſo Galli, 
who ſent ſeveral conſiderable colonies into Italy, 
and- other neighbouring parts. They poſleſſed a 
country, compriſing not only all the preſent France, 
but part of Italy likewiſe, as far as the river Rubi- 
con, which falls into the Adriatic ſea, between Ra- 
venna and Rimini; and all that part of Germany 
and Belgium, which lies within the river Rhine. 
* CELTIBERIA, a country of the Hither Spain, 
along the right or S. W. fide of the river Iberus; 
though ſometimes the greateſt part of Spain was 
called by the name of Celtiberia. The people were 
denominated Celtiberi, or the Celtz, ſeated on the 
Iberus. They were very brave and warlike, their 
cavalry in particular was excellent. They wore a 
black and rough cloak, the ſhag of which was like 
oats hair. Some of them had light bucklers like 
5 Gauls; others hollow and round ones like 
thoſe of other nations. They all wore boots made 
of hair, and iron helmets adorned with creſts of 
a purple colour. They uſed ſwords which cut on 


both fides, and poinards of a foot long. Their 


of the metal, and the reſt was conſequent] J hard and 


on the E. bay. 


againſt the little iſland Centuria, to which it girs 


© 2 
arms were of an admirable temper, and are G. 
have been prepared in the following — © 


buried plates of iron under ground, whe 
them remain till the ruſt had eaten the nah, 8 


firm. Of this excellent iron the N 
ſwords, which were ſo ſtrong and D. _ 
that there was neither buckler nor helmet — 
reſiſt their edge. The Celtiberians were very cry 
towards their enemies and malefactors, but ſhenel 
the greateſt humanity to their gueſts. They not 
only cheerfully granted their hoſpitality to ſtran 
who travelled in their country, but were Fr 
_ they ſhould ſeek protection under their 
roof. 

CENCHRE A, mentioned Acts xviii. 18. yi 
the port, or road for ſhips, belonging to Coritz, 


CENEDA, a ſmall epiſcopal city of the my. 
quiſate of Trevigiano, one of the Venetian provin- 


ces, = Upper Italy. Lat. 46, 5, N. Long. 12, 


CENIS, a mountain which is a part of the 
Alps, and ſeparates the marquiſate of Suſa fron 
Morianne. | 

CENT APOUR, a town of Cuncan, and Mo 
gul _ 1 3 has the beſt bay for ſhip 
ping on the coaſt, 4 leagues N. of Raj 
20 from Goa. FIG ads 
 CENTO, a town of the Ferrareſe, and Eccle 
ſiaſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion of Ital, 
formerly well fortified : it is remarkable for no- 
thing now but a fine collection of paintings, by 
Franciſco Barbiere, a native of this place. l 
ſtands about 18 miles from the city of Ferrara, a 
has a communication with it by a canal. 

CENTURI, in the Di quo li Monte, in C. 
fica, is the Centurinum of Ptolemy, and ſands on 
the utmoſt N. verge or cape of the iſland, over 


name. 
 CENTURIPE, formerly one of the richeſt cities 

ih Sicily, is now but a ſmall village, called by the 

natives Centorbe. It ſtood, according to Strabo, 

at the foot of Mount Atna, not far from the river 

Symæthus, now. La Jareſta. 

CENU, a town of Terra Firma, in S. America, 
80 mile S. of Carthagena. Lat. 9, N. Long. 75, 
IO, 4 g 
— CEPHALONTIA, or CEPHALLENTA, an iſland 
in the Ionian Sea, was known in Homer's time b 
the names of Sames or Samos, and Black Epirus ot 
Epirus Melzna, and reckoned about 80 miles long. 
40 broad, and 130 in compaſs. It had anciently 4 
cities; but Ptolemy ſpeaks but of 1, which bore 
the name of the iſland; Strabo but of 2 in bis 
time; whilit Pliny ſpeaks of 3, and that the * 
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Samz, which had been deſtroyed by the Romans, 
were ſtill to be ſeen, Same was the capital, and 
is ſuppoſed to have ſtood in the place which the 
Italians call Porto Guiſcardo. The other 3 cities 
were Prone, Cranii, and Pale. This iſland was 
ſubdued by the Thebans under the conduct of Am- 
phitryo, who is ſaid to have killed Pterelas, who 
then reigned here. At this time, one Cephelus, 
a man of great diſtinction at Athens, having acci- 
dentally killed his wife Procris in ſhooting at a deer, 
fled hither to Amphitryo, who pitying him, not 
only received him kindly, but made him governor 
of * iſland, which henceforth was called Cepha- 
lonia. It fell in time under the power of the Ma- 
cedonians, then of the Ætolians, and was at length 
reduced by M. Ful. Nobilior, who, maſtering the 
metropolis after 4 months ſiege, ſold all the citizens 
for flaves, and- added the ifland to the demeſnes of 
the Roman republic, 

To ſpeak of this iſland as it is now, we muſt 


call it Cephalonia, or Cefalonia; 2 by the 


French) and is one of the largeſt the Venetians 
have in this ſea, and diſputes advantage in that reſ- 
pect with Corfu, and Spon fays it exceeds it by 
20 miles. This iſland is agreed on all hands to be 
very fertile, eſpecially in red wines, excellent muſ- 
cadine raiſins and currants, and fine oil; in all 
which the people here drive a very advantageous 
commerce. It is chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who 
pay tribute to Venice. Its biſhopric is ſubject to 
the metropolitan of Corfu, and united to that of 
Zante, The iſland is divided into 17 (aecording 
to ſome, 20 according to others) diſtricts. It is 
altogether mountainous, there being ſcarce a plain 
of any extent. It is ſituated between the iſland of 
Leucades, or St. Maura, N. and Zante S. about 
12 miles from the former, and 20 from the latter, 
and not above 24 from the W. coaſt of the Morea, 
under 38 degrees lat. and 20 E. long, The chief 
town, viz. Cephalonia,- a ſmall city and fortreſs in 
the iſland from which it has its name, and is ſituated 
on a hill about 6 miles from Argoſtoli, the princi- 
pal port of the iſland and reſidence of the governor ; 
which ſaid port is large and well ſheltered on all 
tides; but anchors Rick not faſt enough at bottom, 
At its entrance is a.large village, where the raiſin- 
merchants moſtly reſide. There are 2 other ports, 
1 at Peſcarda, another at Luxuri, Luckeſuri, the 
former for ſmall, the latter for large veſſels. Ano- 
ther fortreſs is called Aſſo, which with Cephalonia 
are the only places of ſtrength. 

CEPHISSUS, a conſiderable river of Livadia, 
one of the provinces of European Turky; it empties 
Itlelt into the Copay-lake, which it properly forms. 

CERAM, one of the Indian iflands in the ocean, 
of the former name, in Aſia. On the N. it has 
Molugea and Gilolo : on the S. Amboyna and the 

Banda Ifles, being about 150 miles in length, and 


e 


2 60 in breadth. It lies between lat. 2, 8. and long. 
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126 and 129, E. Here the Dutch have a fort for 
curbing the natives, which, at the ſame time con- 
— to their defending the poſſeſſion of the Spice 
ands. | 
CERASUS, a city of Pontus Cappadocius, built 
by the inhabitants of Sinope, in Paphlagonia, to 
whom it paid, as Xenophon obſerves, a yearly tri- 
bute. From this town Lucullus brought the firſt 
cherries into Italy, therefore by the Latins called 


Ceraſa. The country is very hilly, and the hills 


covered with woods, wherein cherries grow natu- 
rally. Ceraſus, according to Arrian, was after- 
wards named Pharnacia; but Strabo and Ptolemy 
ſpeak of Ceraſus and Pharnacia as 2 diſtin& towns. 
It is {till a pretty large town, by name Ceraſonte, 
and ſeated on the ſea-coaſt, at the foot of a little 
hill between two very ſteep rocks, with a ruinous 
caſtle built by the emperors of Trebiſond on top of 
the rock, which is to the right as you enter the 
harbour. It doth not appear to have been a conf - 

derable place either for traffic or opulence, and ſeems 
to have been chiefly valued for its timber and nu- 
merous flocks, It was anciently an epiſcopal ſee. 
Tournefort, who failed by it, ſays it appeared a large 


well built city. The plain about it produces a great 


variety of plants as well as cherries. The Turks 
call it Kiriſun. It ſtands about 44 miles W. of 
Trebezond, and ꝙ N. of Zafra. E. long. 38, 7. 
Lat. 40, 

CERAUNIAN or AcROCERAUNIAN moun- 
tains, in Chaonia, Epirus, now called Monti della 
Chimera, parting the Ionian and Adriatic ſeas, were 
ſo called from their being frequently ſtruck with 
lightning. The ſea between theſe mountains and 
Italy is ſo narrow that Virgil reports ZEneas's 
having failed over it in half a night's time. 

CERBERA RIVER, or Rio SytrBrRO, on the 


| coaſt of S. Guinea, is a large river coming from very 


far up the inland to the ſea,” through the country 
of Boulm-Manou, a land full of moraſſes, and 
ſwampy grounds, and loſeth itſelf in the Ocean 
near Cerbera Iſland. Some call it Madre- Bombe, 
others Rio Selbobe, others Rio das Palmas, from 
the Portugueſe. It is navigable for ſhips of burthen 
for 20 leagues. 

CERDAGNE, (La), a ſmall territory, of which 
one part belongs to Spain, giving title of count, 
and the other to France. The latter is in the go- 
vernment of Rouſſillon, and was ceded to the king- 
dom of France by treaty in 1660. It is about a 
league and a half in breadth. 

ERE, (St.), a town of Upper Quercy and: 
Guienne Proper, in the government of the former 
name, and Gaſcony, in France. It belongs to, 
viſcount Turenne. Lat. 44, 45, N. Long. 1, 33, E. 

CEREINA, an ifland which lies near the Thus 
Syrtis, on the coaſt of Africa, in the Mediterra- 
nean, 


C E | 

nean, and is now known by the name of Cereara. 

Here Marius took refuge, till recalled by Cinna. 
CEREMISS]I, a territory of Little Novogorod, 
in Ruſſia, lying on the Wolga. | 
| CERENZ A. a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, with a bi- 
mhop's ſee. It is ſeated on a rock 10 miles N. W. 


of St. Severina. Long. 17, 15, E. Lat. 39, 


23. N. 8 
*%ERET, a town of Perpignan, a county of 
Rouſſillon, in the government of the latter name, 
belonging to France. It lies at the foot of the 
Pyrenean mountains, near the river Tec; the ſu- 
burb of which is larger than the place itſelf. It has 
two convents, and a magnificent bridge of one 
arch. | 2 
CERIGO, anciently Cythera, an iſland in the 
. Candian fea, and European Turky, between Can- 
dia and the Morea, about 50 miles N. of the for- 
mer, and near the E. part of the latter. It is a 
mountainous rocky country, which yields but very 
little corn, wine, or oil, and has not a great num- 
ber of inhabitants. The principal town lies on the 
S. ſide of the iſland, and on a dreadful precipice 
ſtands a caſtle , but the harbour under it is expoſed 
to S. winds. This iſland was anciently dedicated 
to Venus, whoſe native country it was; as alſo of 
Helen, the occaſion of the ſiege and deſtruction of 
Troy. Lat. 36, 5, N. Long. 23, 40, E. 
CERIN ES, a town of the Ih 
with a good caſtle, harbour, and a Greek biſhop's 
fee. Long. 33, 35, E. Lat. 35, 22, N. 
CERINTHUS. acity which Pliny counts among 
the ancient ones of Al IEP Ss 
. CERNACHE, a town in the diſtrict of Coim- 
bra, and province of Beira, in Portugal, it has 
but one pariſh, containing 1000 ſouls. | 
CERNE-ABBEY, Dorſetſhire, 5 miles N. of 
Dorcheſter, and 123 from London, was built by 
St. Auſtin; has a market on Wedneſday, fairs on 
Midlent-Monday, and Holy-Thurſday, and on 
October 2. A rivulet runs from hence to the river 
Frome. 22 
CEROLICO DE BAS TO, a town and diſtrict 
of Guimarens, and province of Entre Douro e 
Minho, in Portugal. It includes 38 pariſhes. 
CERRIOY DRUIDON, Denbighſhire, North- 
Wales, 8 miles from Ruthin, and 8 miles from 
Denbigh. Fairs on April a7, Auguſt 27, October 
so, and December 7. 
: CERRITOQ, a well inhabited place of Lavoro, 
a province of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
taly ; here they manufacture good cloth. 
CERVERA, a ſmall but ſtrong town of Cata- 
lonia, in Spain. It ſtands high, on a river of 
the ſame name, and has a palace or caſtle belonging 
ta it. - 7 7 8 5 
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CERVETERI, anciently CRE, one of the 
12 old Hetruſcan cities, but now a ſmall place in 
St. Peter's Patrimony, a province of the Eccleſi- 
aſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion of Italy, 

CERVIA, a ſmall and newly-ereQted city of 
Romagna, a province of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
in the Middle Diviſion of Italy, cloſe upon the 
ſea, with fine broad ſtreets, the houſes in which 
are moſtly built under one roof. It was formerly 
about a quarter of a mile farther from the ſea, till 
in 1703 it was remoyed by reaſon of its unhealthy 
air to its preſent ſcite. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Ravenna. To- 
wards the land, near the city, is a low piece of 


ground upwards of half an hour's journey long, 


and in ſome parts the ſame in breadth ; into which, 
in the middle of the ſummer, the ſea-water is con- 
veyed, by means of a nne broad canal; and from 
it the heat of the ſun, by evaporation, Prepares 
falt ; which the Papat chamber gathers, and there. 
with ſupplies the provinces of Urbino, Ferrara, 
Ancona, — and Romagna. Lat. 44, 30, N. 


_—_ I 3, 5 . 

CESAREA, or MASsA KAISAREA, now Cat- 

SAR, once the capital of Cappadocia, in Aſia Mi- 

nor, or Aſiatic Turky, It anciently ſtood on 
unt Argzus, and near the N. banks of the Mi- 


las. It was once a conſiderable and very large city, 


and the ſee of the great St. Baſil. It now ſtands in 
a delightful plain, about half an hour's journey 
from the above-mentioned river, and is walled; 
with a caſtle im the middle of the place. Its bazars 
are well ſtocked, and the inhabitants drive 2 conſi- 


. derable trade in cotton. It is well ſupplied with 


water; and in its neighbourhood are ſeveral towers 


of various forms, ſuppoſed to have been Perſian + 


tombs, with Perfic inſcriptions upon them. The 
above-mentioned Mount Argzus is ſo high, as to 
have its top always covered with ſnow, and at the 
foot are, the ruins of the old city, and ſeveral cata- 
combs. This was the birth-place of the celebrated 
Greek hiſtorian Pauſanias, Lac. 38, 36, N. Long. 


Ss | | 
CESENA, a city of Romagna and Eccleſiaſtical 

State, in the Middle Diviſion of Italy, near the 

river of Savio, at the foot of a mountain, where 


| are the ruins of a citadel. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 


has good churches, convents, and well-built houſes. 
Near it, on x mountain, ſtands a Benedictine con- 


vent, with a church of Santa Maria del Monte di 


Ceſena, Lat. 44, 20, N. Long. 12, 20, E. 

CESENATICO, a place of Romagna, and the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, in the Middle Diviton of Italy, 
on the ſea, and is moſtly' inhabited by fiſhermen: 
it has a fine harbour and commodious canal. On 
its bridge are 2 beautiful marble pillars, of the 


4 CESTRICA, 
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CESTRICA CHERSONESUS. See Crzs- 


1ER or CHERSONESUS. 

CETTE, SETTE,' or St. Lovis, a harbour 
in the dioceſe of Agde, and Lower Languedoc, 
belonging to the governinent of the latter name, 
in France. It lies near the promontor of St. 
Louis, and built at the charge of Lewis XIV. yet 
acceſſible only by gallies and ſmall veſſels, which 
lie ſafe here. As the ſea, when tempeſtuouſly agi- 
tated, throws a deal of ſand into it, the province 
is at the expence of cleaning it; ſo that it hath a 
depth of between 1) and 18 feet water. 
begins the famous royal canal of Languedoc. Lat. 
43. 25. Long: 3, 46, E. 

CEVA, a fortified town of the marquiſate of the 
ſame name, in the county of Aſti, a ſubdiviſion of 
Piemont, in Upper Italy, with a caſtle on the ri- 
ver Tanaro, near the Vale confines. Lat. 44, 
25, N. Long. 8, 6, E. 8 

CEVEN NES, or SEVENNEsS, in Latin Ce- 
bennæ, the higheſt and ſteepeſt mountains of all 
Languedoc, in France; but very populous, as being 
the principal ſeat of the Reformed in that n w. 
whither they have frequently retired and defended 
themſelves Ln the tyranaical oppreſſions of the 
French kings, and where, in the reign of queen 
Anne, the Engliſh fleet attempted to ſupport them 
from the Mediterranean; but all to no purpoſe; for 
tie French troops had occupied all the paſſes leading 
to them, x pb. 

CEUTA, anciently Septa, (and ſuppoſed the 
Eflifſa of Ptolemy,) in the province of Habat, in 
the kingdom of Fez, in Africa, is fituate on a pro- 
montory, on the S. ſide of the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
moſt oppoſite to it, 1 50 miles of Fez city; about 
b W. long, from London, lat. about 35, 58. It 
is ſituate at the foot of the mount of Apes, but on 
a riling ground jutting into the ſtraits, and is the 
neareſt point to the Spaniſh coaſts. It is a conſide- 
rable, well-built, fortified town, with a good har- 
bour, having a very ſtout caſtle. It is a biſhop's 
ſee, ſuffragan to that of Liſbon, and hath a good 
cathedral, with ſeveral other churches, ' and mona- 
ſeries. The Goths took it from the Romans, the 
Mahometans from them, who loſt it to the Portu- 
gueſe, in 1409, with whom it remained till yield- 
«(to the Spaniards in 1668, by the treaty of Lif- 
bon. In 1697, it ſuſtained a vigorous ſiege againſt 
the Moors, who have in a manner carried it on 
exer ſince, | 

CEYLON, a large iſland in the Eaſt-Indies, 
about 250 miles in , Sn and 200 in breadth. 
The air is very good; the country full of moun- 
tans, but wlll ang, with fertile vallies; and is 
temarkable for producing excellent cinnamon. In 

places are rich mines of ſapphires, rabies, 
opazes, and cats-eyes, beſides other ſtones of leſs 
value, There js alſo plenty of wood for dying, 
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and all other uſes. The animals are cows, buffa- 
loes, goats, hogs, tigers, monkies, &c. They have 
large elephants, and monſtrous ſerpents, which are 
very dangerous. The iſland is alſo infeſted with 
ants, which do a great deal of miſchief. It lies 
from E. long. 78, to 82, and from N. lat. 6, 
to 10. | 
The conqueſt of this iſland was the firſt attempt 
of Albuquerque the celebrated Portugueſe admiral. 
He found it well peopled, and inhabited by two 
different nations, the Bedas inhabiting the northern, 
and the Cinglaſſes dwelling in the ſouthern parts. 
The former were very barbarous, but the latter a 
good deal more poliſhed. Beſides the advantages 
already mentioned, which theſe nations derived 
from their mines of precious ſtones, they carried 
on the greateſt pearl-fiſhery in the eaſt. Theſe 
nations the Portugueſe conquered, and tyrannized 
over in ſuch a manner, = they aſſiſted the 
Dutch in expelling them from the and: and b 
their united efforts this was accompliſhed in 1658, 
after a bloody and obſtinate war.. All the Portu- 
ueſe ſettlements fell into the hands of the Dutch 
Faſt-India company, who {till keep poſſeſſion of 
thera, except a ſmall diſtrict on the eaſtern coaſt 
without any port, from whence the ſovereign of 
the country had his ſalt. Theſe ſettlements nike 
ed a regular tract, extending from 2 to 12 leagues 
into the inland parts of the ifland. - The compan 
have appropriated all the productions of the 145 . 
The ſeveral articles of trade are, 1. amethyſts, 
ſapphires, topazes, and rubies ; the laſt are very 
ſmall and very indifferent. The Moors who come 
from the coaſt of Coromandel to buy them, paying 
a moderate tax; and when they are cut, fell them 
at a low price in the different countries of India. 
2. Pepper, which the company buys for about 4d. 
per pound; coffee for which they only pay 2d. and 
and cardamum which has no fixed price. Theſe 
articles are all of an inferior quality, and through 
the indolence of the inhabitants will never turn to 
any account. 3. An hundred bales of handker- 
chief, pagnes, and ginghams, of a fine red colour, 
which are fabricated by the Malabars at Jafranapa- 
tan. 4. A fmall quantity of ivory, and about 50 
elephants, which are carried to the coaſt of Coro- 
mahdel. 5. Areca, which the company buys at 
about 8s. gd. the ammonan, and ſells on the ſpot 
at 1]. 1 F: to the merchants of Bengal, Coroman- 
del, and the Maldives; who give in return rice, 
coarſe linen, and cowries. b The pearl-fiſhery, 
which was formerly of great conſequence, but is. 
now ſo much exhauſted as not to bring in more 
than 8750l. per annum. 7. After all, the great 
object of the company is cinnamon. They pur- 
chaſe the greateſt part of their cinnamon of the 


Indians who are ſubject to them, and all expences 


deducted, it does not coſt them above 66, per pound. 
10 Ide 


CH | 
The annual expences of the colony may amount 
to about 96, 2 50l. their revenues and ſmall branches 
of commerce produce only about 87,5o00l. This 
deficiency muſt be ſupplied out of the profits ariſing 
from the cinnamon trade ; and they are obliged to 
provide for the expences of the wars in which they 
are frequently engaged with the king of Caudy, 
who is at preſent the ſole ſovereign of the iſland. 


= "Theſe are very detrimental to the intereſts of the 


Hollanders; for which reaſon they endeavour to 
engage the good-will of this monarch by ſhewing 
him all imaginable civilities. The harmony, how- 
ever, has been ofter interrupted. In a bloody war, 
which terminated on the 14th of February 1766, 
the natives deſtroyed all the cinnamon plantations, 
but the Ceyloneſe monarch being driven from his 
capital, the Dutch, made a very 3 treaty. 
eir ſovereignty was acknowledged over all that 
part of the country they poſſeſſed before the trou- 
bles broke out; and that part of the coaſts held by 
the natives was ceded to them. They were allow- 
ed to gather cinnamon in all the plains; and the 
court was to ſell them the beſt fort which is pro- 
duced in the mountains, at the rate of 21. 168. 1d. 
for 18 pounds. The government engaged to have 
no connection with any foreign power; and even 
to deliver up any Europeans who.may happen to 
ſtray into the iſland. In return for ſo many con- 
ceſſions, the king was to receive annually the va- 
Ine of the produce of the ceded coaſts, and from 


thence his ſubjects were ta be furniſhed gratis with 
The Cey- 


as much ſalt as they had occaſion for. 
loneſe are in the moſt miſerable fituation; they are 
in a ſtate of total inactivity; live in huts without 
any furniture; and ſubſiſt upon fruits; thoſe who 
are the moſt affluent have no other covering than 
a piece of coarſe linen wrapt about their waiſt. 
_ CEZANE, or SEZANE, both a valley and bourg, 
which e were reckoned part of Dauphiny, 
in France; an 
lar maps; but ſince the peace of Utrecht, being 
one of the places ceded to the king of Sardinia, 
it is now reckoned to be in Piemont, in Upper 
Italy, on the confines of which principality it lies. 
CHACHAPOYAS, a juriſdiction of Truxillo, 
which is one of the dioceſes in the audience of 


Lima, in S. America. It lies E. of Truxillo. It 


is hot, 17 without the cordillera, and to the 
eaſtward it lies low. 
tent, but very thialy inhabited. The productions 


here are ſuch as are natural to the like climates. 
The Indians make cottons, particularly tapeſtry, 


which for the livelineſs of its colours, and delicacy 
of the work, is very -vgant Theſe, with the 
fail-cloth which they make here alſo, are very 
profitable, and highly valued in the other. provinces. 
CHABLAIS, (duchy of,) one of the provinces 
of Savoy, in Upper Italy. It lies along the lake 
N 2 


is accordingly found fo in particu- 


It is a province of great ex- 


This enables many of them to purchaſe their liber- 


"2 
of Geneva, and produces great quantities of wins 
for which there was formerly a conſiderable demand 
in Swiſſerland; but as it roſe to an exorbitant 
price, the Swiſs bethought them to plant vines on 
their own fide of the country; ſince that time the 
confiderable revenues which Savoy drew from its 
wine have failed for the moſt part. Chablais is well 
cultivated, and in it is a beautiful intermixture of 
fields, vineyards, meadows, groves, and woods. 

CHABAL, or CHABL1s, a town of Senonois 
a ſubdiviſion of Champagne, in the government of 
the latter name, and of Brie, in France. It lies on 
the Armanſon, near the Rurgundian confines; and 
is famous for its exctllent wine; and alſo for a 
bloody battle fought in its neighbourhood, be- 
tween the ſons of Lewis the Debonair, emperor and 
king of France. It is commonly called the battle 
of Fontenay, a village about a league north of 
Chablais. | . 

/CHACO, a large country of S. America ſitu 
ted between 19, 37, and S. lat. It belongs tothe 
Spaniards, by whom it was conquered in 1530. lt 
is not naturally fruitful, but abounds in gold 
mines, which are ſo much the more valuable, as 
they are eaſily worked. The works are carried on 
by about 8ooo blacks, who deliver every day to 
their maſters a certain quantity of gold; and what 
they can collect above this, belongs to themſelves; 
as well as what they find on thoſe days that are 
conſecrated to religion and reſt, upon condition 
that during the fellival they maintain themlzlves, 


ty; after which they intermarry with the Spaniards, 

CHADACA, anciently the metropolis of Al- 
bania. | 

CHAGFORD, or Cu roR D, Devon. near 
Moreton-Hampſtead and Dartmore. It is a ſtannary 
town, yet a poor inconſiderable place. It contains 
about 80 houſes, and has a very handſome church, 
It is 15 miles from Exeter, ind 187 from London, 
Fairs on March 25, May 4, Sept. 29, and Oct. 29. 

CHAGRE, a rapid river of the iſthmus of Dx 
rien, and Terra Firma, in S. America; it was for- 
merly called Lagartos, from the number of alliga- 
tors in it. The ſource of- it is in the mountains 
near Cruces. Its mouth is in the N. fea, Lat. 9% 
48, N. Long. 82, O. . 

Its entrance is defended by a fort of the ſame 
name, fituated on a rock, and on the E. fide neat 
the ſhore. . 1 | 

About 8 miles from the fort is a town alſo of 
the ſame appellation, built chiefly of reeds, and in- 
habited by Negroes, Mulattoes, and Meſtiscs, 3 
brave active people. The town and caſtle of Cage 
have been often taken; particularly about 167% 
by the pirate Morgan, and that by the follov"s 
odd accident, as Ulloa tells us; an arrow having 


been ſhot from the fort into the eye of one of his 
15 companions, 
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companions, he gallantly pulled it out, and, after > town with a ſtrong caſtle, on a mount of difficult 


wrapping one end of it with cotton or tow, ſhot it 
out of his loaded piece, which happening to alight 
on the ſtraw roof of the fort, ſet it on fire. Alſo 


in 1740, by admiral. Vernon, where he found a 


quantity of -rich merchandiſe, moſt of the 
goods received by the galleons, except the plate, 
being ſent down hither from Panama, in order to 
be ſhipped at Porto Bello for Europe. It lies a lit- 
tle S. W. of the laſt-mentioned place. Lat. q, 
50, N. Long. 82, 20, W. from London. 
CHAIN, the name uſually given to the great road 
acroſs that part of Scotland leading from Inver- 
neſs to Fort- Auguſtus, and fo on to Fort. William 
or Innerlochy, in Lochaber. This is ſome part 
of Wade's roads; in it was a rock, which, before 
the mending the highways in that kingdom, at the 
public expence, was almoſt 2 * and 


called Corryarack, but now made quite eaſy to 


"travellers. | 
CHAIN-ISLAND, one of the many new-diſ- 
covered iſlands in the South Sea, by captain Cooke, 
in 1768, ſituated in lat. 17, 23. Long. 145, 54, W. 
It conſiſts of low-lands, has a lagoon in the middle, 
is about 4 iniles long, 4nd of an oval figure, with 
a few clumps of trees, and a few inhabitants, 
CHAIS-DIEU, a town of France, in Auvergne, 
with a celebrated Benedictine abbey, 12 miles E. 
of Brioude. Long. 3, 4, E., Lat. 45, 15, N. 
CHAK, a city of Thebaida, or Upper Egypt, 


inhabited now by Arabs in which is ſaid to be the 


remains of a wonderful Theatre, encompaſſed by a 
wall of vaſt ſtones curiouſly carved, 14 ſpans thick, 
and of proportionable height. In the midſt of it is 


the Place for Shews, almoſt t mile about, hemmed 7 


in by 6 rounds, in all 200, of large pillars, adorned 
with hieroglyphics, each 1 50 feet high, witha capital 
on which 5 perſons may Ze at their eaſe. In this 
theatre ſome Chriſtians and Arabs live; and becauſe 
of its ſtrength, the robbers, when purſued by the 


baſſa, retire to it. In the ſame city is a lake of | 


green falt water, not ſo coloured by corruption, 
nor is it known whence it ſprings, or whither it 
flows; but it ſwells as the Nile grows ſmall, and 
ſinks as that river riſes. What is more, dirty linen 
put into it immediately turns white. They ſay it 
had formerly a hard ſtone bottom in all parts, being 
a quarter of a mile about. 


CHALAMONT, one of the 12 caſtlewards of ( 


the ſovereign principality of Lombes, lying within 
the circuit of Bur ndy, though not belonging to 
its government, In it is a ſmall town of the ſame 
name, on a. mountain, between two lakes, which 
had anciently a ſtrong eaſtle. 


CHALAOUR, or JeLou, in the kingdom of f 


do, Mogul territory, India, lies in the road 
from Surat, between Amadabad and Agra, about 


bo miles W. of Aſmer. It is an ancient walled Q Spain, in North America. 


7 


acceſs, which has a reſervoir of water at top and 
another at bottom. 

CHALBIN, a river in Chili, South America, 
the next to that of Valdivia ; is deep, -and capable 
of great veſſels, and from it to a place called the 
Punta de Gallera it is about 2 leagues, and from 
that to Rio Bueno 7. | SES 

CHALCE, or CALA, a city of Mauritania 
Tingitana, mentioned by Scylax and Hecatzus ; | 
but in what part of that region we are to look for 
it cannot be now * 

CHALCEDON, reproachfully URBSS Czco-. 
RUM, fo called by the Delphic oracle, as the Me- 
gareans who built it here neglected the more com- 
modious fite on the other ue the Boſphorus. It 
lies on the iſthmus of a peninſala, oppoſite to Con- 
ſtantinople. Is was once a famous and flouriſhing 
city of Bythinia, and had a convenient harbour on 
the E. and W. fide of it: hut it has fince dwindled 
into a village. The river of the ſame name is nar- 
row, but very deep; and runs on the E. fide, car- 


rying the ſalt water a mile above the town. 


CHALCIDICA, a region of ancient Macedo- 
nia, S, E. of Stagira, in which were the towns of 
r Singus, and Acanthus, now called Eriſto. 

HALCIDINE, in ancient Syria, was wholly 
an inland province, bordering neither on the Me- 
diterranean Sea, nor the Euphrates, and was fur- 
rounded by Antiochene or Selucis W. Cyrreſtica N. 
Chalybonitis E. and Apamene and Cale Syria 8. 

CHALCIS, the capital of the fore-mentioned 
province, 

CHALCIS, the ancient name of the Iſland of 
Eubcea, 

CHALCIS, capital of the ſaid iſland of Chalcis 
or Eubcea, ſtood on the narroweſt part of the Eu- 


* ripus, being joined to Bceetia by a bridge; which 
ſituation agrees with that of the preſent city of Ne- 


gropont. It was built by Zclus and Clothus, 
according to ſome before, according to others after 
the Trojan war, and is celebrated by all the ancients 
wana magnificent, populous; and - —cap Sap . 

It is one of the three cities which” Philip fon of 
Demetrius uſed to call The Fetters of Greece. 
The Chalcidians applied early to navigation, and 
ſent numerous colonies into Thrace, Macedon, Si- 
cily, Corcyra, Italy, Lemnos, &c. In all which 
were cities, as Ariſtotle, quoted by Strabo, informs, 
built and peopled by the inhabitants of Chalcis. 

The Chalcidians are more commended by the an- 
cients, on account of their courage and bravery 


than for their morals; having been at all times in- 
famous even among the Greeks for unnatural luſt, 

and avarice, | + 
CHALCO, or Cx aco, the capital of a little 
2 belonging to Mexico Proper, in New 
8 It lies near a lake, 
from 


from which iſſues a river that runs towards that of 


_ tants joining with the Spaniards. againſt Monte- 


. of Canterbury, with one fair on October 8, 


prelate, Donathian, lived in the year 364, with a dio- 
- ceſeof 186 (others ſay 207) pariſhes, a 


to the court of Rome. Beſides the cathedral, here are 


' fiſhermen. | 


c H. 


Mexico. It is the ſeat of an alcaid, and enjoys 
conſiderable privileges, on account of the inhabi- 


zuma; about 20 miles N. E. from the city of 
Mexico. F Ks | 

CHALDEA. Se BABVYLONIA. 03 & 

CHALEURS, (Des), a bay on the coaſt of Ca- 
nada, in North America, moſtly frequented by 

CHALLOCK, a village in Kent, 10 miles N. 
for horſes, cattle, and pedlars ware, 

CHALON, in Latin Cahillonum, the capital 
of Le Chalonois, a ſubdiviſion of the government 
of Burgundy, in France, It is a city mentioned 
by Cæſar, as belonging to the Ædui, which ſtands. 
on the Saone, with a citadel; is the ſeat of a bailiwic, 
erected into a provincial court; of a collection, chan- 
cery, caſtleward, foreſt-court, ſalt-granary, particu- 
lar governor and-epiſcopal bailiwic. Its biſhop is a 
— to the metropolitan of Lyons, whoſe firſt 


early reve- 
nue of 14,000 livres; and he pays a tax £ 700 florins 
ſeveral pariſh-churches, ſome abbies, among which 
is the famous Ciſtertian abbey of Citeaux, or Ciſ- 
teau, 7 priories, 6 convents, a good college, and 
2 hoſpitals. Upon an iſland in the Soane, is the 
ſmall town of St. Laurent, which ſerves as a 
ſuburb to it. Lat. 46, 46, N. Long. 4, 56, E. 

CHALONE, a town of France, in Anjou, 
ſeated on the S. bank of the river Loir, near the 
place where the Layon falls into that river. It is 
oppoſite to a ſmall iſland of the ſame name. 

CHALONOIS, (Le,) a territory and ſubdivi- 
fion of the government of Burgundy, in France. 
It had anciently its own counts: it is a fine plain, 
and is divided by the Saone into two almoſt equal 
parts; of which that to the, right hand is called 
Montagne, on account of Mount Beaune extending 
itſelf to Macon, and even farther ; the other to the 
left is called La Breſſe. 4 

CHALONOIS, a ſubdiviſion of the nment 
of Champagne and Brie, in France. It is a little 
territory, which ſome reckon in Champagne 
Proper. | * 

CHALONS, or CHAALoxs ſur Marne, which 
firſt name is formed out of the ancient Catalaunum. 
It is a conſiderable city in the laſt-mentioned Cha- 
Janois, in the government of Champagne and Brie, 
in France; and is ſituated on the river Marne, 
over which are ſeveral bridges. It is the capital of 
a generality or intendency, and election, the ſeat 
5 intendant and prevot-· general, the marſhalſea 
of this province; as alſo of a provincial cout and 


bailiwic, -Its biſhop, who is a count apd. peer, .is 


His revenue amounts annually to 24,000 livres; 


a medal to he ſtruck with this inſcription, © Cata- 


of the Goths, and Ætius the Roman general, and 
Attila king of the Huns, whom they 


It is ſituated about the river Adour. 


Its principal trade is with travellers to Bohemia. 


: 1 
| . 
under the metropolitan of Rheims, has a dioceſe 
of 304 pariſhes, 93 chapels of eaſe, and 19 abbey, 


and his tax to the court of Rome is 3000 floring. 
In this city, beſides the cathedral of St. Stephen, 
with a very high and large tower, there are two 
chapters, 11 pariſh-churches, a ſeminary, a college, 
3 abbeys, 9 convents, and 2 hoſpitals. Here they 
manufacture ſome ſhalloons, and other thin woollen 
ſtuffs, and have a very good trade for oats to Paris. 
In the year 1592, the parliament of Paris was re. 
moved hither; and, on account of the vnſhaken 
fidelity of this city to king Henry IV. he cauſed 


launenſis fidei -monumentum.” Lat. 48, 57, N. 
Long. + 27, E. The plains about Chalons ate 
very juſtly judged to be the Campi Catalaunici, and 
not any of two or three other places in France, as 
is pretended, where the famous battle was fought 
by Merovee king of the Franks, Theodoric king 


| feated with 
the {laughter of 200,000 of his own men, as the 
French ſay: howeyer, it was a hloody battle. 
Near the place are remains of intrenchments, and 
other works, which ſtill bear the name of Attila's 
camp, and have done ſo time out of mind. 
CH ALOSSE, a territory of Gaſcony, in France. 


CHALYBONITIS, a province of ancient Syria, 
on the E. of Chalcidino, on the Euphrates; its chief 
city Chalybon. 

CHAL 8, or CHasLvs, a fmall town of Up- 
per Limoſin, in the government of the latter name, 
in France; in Latin Caſtra Lucii, or Caflucium, 
with a caſtle, giving title of count. It lies at the 
ſource of the Tardoure, one of the rivers that fall 
into the Charente. A gentleman of Limoſin, * 
found on his eſtate the ſtatues of an emperor, ar 
his conſort, fitting round- a tahle with their chil- 
dren, all in ſolid gold, Richard I. king of England 
claimed the whole, as ſovereign of Limoſin; part 
of which the gentleman was willing to give him: 
but Richard, in purſuance of his pretenſions, be- 
ſieging the caſtle of Chalus, where the other had 
taken ſhelter, was wounded- with an arrow, 
which he died, in 1199. Here is kept a famous 
annual fair for, horſes, on St. George's day. 

| CHAM, in the Canton of Zug, Swiſferland, 
a pretty town on the lake of Zug, moſt of whole 
inhabitants live by fiſhing. | . 

CHAM, or CRAMzB, a town in the Palatinate 
of Bavaria, in Germany, on the rivers Cham 
Regen, which joining here run into the Danube at 
Ratiſbon, from which town it lies 25 miles N. 
Tbe queen of Hungary's troops took it in 1742. 


Lat. 49, 15, N. Long 
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CHALON'S, in CHAMPAGNE and BRIE, FRANCE. 


Pater nocter Row. 
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Of the ſame name is a very pretty town in zug. 


one of the Swiſs cantons upon the lake of Zug. Its 
| inhabitants live moſtly by fiſhing. 
CHAMA, in the county of Adom, on the Gold 
Coaſt of Guinea, is a town —_— large, and 
well peopled, but its inhabitants miſerably poor. 
Here is a ſmall Dutch fort, with 4 ſmall batteries, 
which was by the Portugueſe, from whom the 
Dutch took it, called St. Sebaſtian. 
CHAMASCIAN, or Rio DE Jux, a river on 
the Coaſt of Guinea, is advantageous to the Duich 
of the tort juſt above-named, &c. for beſides the 
freſh water with which the ſhips water, it furniſhes 
fuel for kitchen, oven, and ſhipping. 
CHAMBARONIGO, a river in Chili, South 
merica. | 
"CHAMBERS, a town in Cumberland county, 
Pennſylvania, fituated on a branch of the Potow- 
mack river, in a trading path from Maryland to Car- 
lide, from whence it is diſtant S. W. about 35 miles. 
CHAMBERY, in ancient records Camberiacum, 
or Chamarium, the capital of the duchy of Savoy, 
in Upper Italy, on the river Leiſſe, and ſituated in 
a delightful valley. It is of a midling largeneſs, 
without any other fortifications than bare walls. 
Here is the ſeat of the higheſt court or parliament 
of Savoy, and many of the nobility of the country 
refide here. It may be ſaid to be very well built, 
and to have many ſtately edifices, though not in 
the modern ſtile, and ſeveral ſquares. It 8 
to the dioceſe of the biſhop of Grenoble. The col- 
lege · church of La St. Chapelle was founded by 
duke Amadzus : the head of its chapter is intitled 
dean of Savoy. It has been often taken and retaken. 
In the year 1731, it was almoſt entirely burnt 
down, and on July 25, 1773, a great number of 
the inhabitants, ſeveral houſes, and walls, were 
deſtroyed by an exploſion of gunpowder. The 
ſireets are moſtly ſtraight and clean, the town being 
waſhed by ſeveral branches of the Alban, and man 
ſprings which come down from St, Martin's-hil 
Lat. 45, 40, N. Long. 5,455 E. I 
CHAMBLEE-FOR1 , on Lake Champlain, was 
ſeized by the provincials, October 20, 177 5, retaken 
by the Efigliſh troops June 18, 1576. 
— CHAMBORD, a royal palace of Le Blaiſois, in 
Lower Orleanois, in — It lies in a large 
park, abounding with deer, and om the river Coſ- 
lon, It was built by Francis I. in a very ſtately, 
Gothic manner, of free-ſtone, a pierced 
toner in the middle of the building. which conſiſts 
of four pavilions, has a beautiful appearance. It 
a curious winding ſtaircaſe, which two perſons 
may go up or down at different places, and ſtill 
keep parellel to one another all the way, as may 
be hen through certain openings. King Staniſlaus 
rlded here ꝙ years, the firſt time of his reception 
n France; 4 


5 


noiſe. Under theſe 


| 933 
ony lived alſo in it till he died in 1750: It lies 4 
leagues N. E. from Blois. 
HAMONT. See CnavmonT. 

CHAMPAGNE, a province and government of 
France, bounded on the W. by the fle of France; 
on the S. by Burgundy, on the E. by Lorraine; and 
on the N. by Flanders; one of the moſt conſideta- 
ble in the kingdom; for its extent from W. to 8. E. 
or from Laguy to Bourbonne, is 46 French leagues. 
and from S. to N. or from Raviers to Rocrois, 


about 54. It has its name from the large plains 


and fields in the middle of it : but its extreme parts- 
are full of woods, mountains, and hills. The ſoil 
produces large quantities of grain, and an excellent 
light wine, the moſt delicate in all France; the 
exportation of which is very confiderablg, and well 
known in England under the name of Champagne, 
though the inhabitants have not the advantage there- 
from which might otherwiſe be expected : for it is 
rare to have any choice of good wine, and the cul- 
ture of the vineyards is expenſive, The - home 
commodities which they trade in, are corn, wine, 


iron, wood, cattle, hay, woollen-ſtuffs, half - ſilks, 
lmen, &c. Its principal rivers are the Meuſe, or 


_ Seine, Marne, the Aube, and the Aiſne or 
We _ 2 

This country had formerly its own dukes and 
counts, who were very potent; and, in the year 
1301, it was ſolemnly annexed to the crown of 

rance by king John. | 

In it are two archiepiſcopal dioceſes, namely, 
Rheims and Sens, and four biſhoprics, Langres, 
Chalens, Troyes, and Meaux. It is fubject to the 
parliament, chamber of aids and finances of Paris, 
the bailiwic and feat of the provincial court of ju- 
dicature at Sedan excepted, Here are ro bailiwics. 
and ſeats of country eourts, one ſwpreme foreſt- 
maſter or judge, ſeveral foreft-bailiffs, two courts. 
of coinage, and a ite, which are holden at 
Chalons ; and it is divided into 12 elections. With 
regard to its milit vernment ; under the go- 
vernor are four ——— erals; the Ben or 
which has the direction of the bailiwic of Rheims: 
the ſecond over thoſe of Vitry and Chaumont ; the- 
third over the bailiwics of Troyes, Langres, and 
Sens ; and the fourth prefides over Brie Champe-- 
in are four hereditary ſub- 
ſtadtholders; of which there is one appointed for 
each department, beſides other officers. This pro- 
vince is otherwiſe divided into I. Champs Pro- 
per; and this again ſubdivided into the following 
ſmall territories ; 1. Lower Champagne; and, 2. 
Upper Ch e. 
IVV. Retelos. V. Argonne. VI. Pertois. VII. 
Vallage. VIII. Baffigay. IX. Senonois. And, 
X. Brie Champenoife, It is to be obſerved; that 
Sedan, though a diſtinct ment, is yet ſub. 


the famous count Maurice of Sax - Q jeRt wa geueralité of Champagne. Troyes 2 
7 | | 


I. Chalonois. III. Remois. 


\ 


% 


© 2B 


the capital of the whole country, and lies in Cham- 


pagne Proper. 


HAMPIGNY, a town and 2 in the go- 
c 


Aerament of Touraine, in France. 


church, two convents, and a ſmall college. 


CHAMPION, a fine ifland in the river Seine, 
Jjuſt before the town of Mante, in the fourth ſub- 5 


government of the Iſle of France. 


CHAMPLAlIN, a large lake with ſeveral iſlands, 
extending along the northern borders of New- 
York, on which a naval engagement was fought 
in 1776, between the Britiſh and Americans, an 


which the latter were totally defeated. 


CHAMPSAUR, a territory and ſubdiviſion of 
the Upper Delphinate, in the government of Dau- 
| phiny, in France. It lies towards the S. of Grai- 
fivaudan, near Ambrunois and Gapengois. It is 
he dauphins, who were . 
counts of Albon and Graiſivaudan, poſſeſſed it for 
Humbert, thelaſt dauphin of the 
Houſe of Tour du Pin, was the firſt who, in 1336, { 
ſtiled himſelf duke of Champſaur : it now belongs 
to the houſe of Villeroy; and only contains in it 


Full of mountains. 


ſome centuries. 


the bourg or large village of St. Bonnet. 


CHAMPTOSEAUX, a town of France in An- 


jou, and in the election of Angiers, with a caſtle, 


and the title of a barony. 


CHAMUSCA, a town in the audience of Alen- 
quer, and Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It is ſaid to 


be ſmall, yet contains 1850 inhabitants. 
CHANCEAUX, a large vill 


; Africa, in 
trance of the deſart which leads to Mount Sinai. 


 CHANDERNAGORE, an European ſettlement ( 
in the kingdom of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies. It x 
s and a half 


lies on the river Ganges, 2 league 
Above Calcutta. The diſtrict is hardly a league in 
circumference, and has the difadvantage of being 
ſomewhat expoſed on the weſtern fide ; but its 
harbour is excellent, and the air is as pure as it can 
de on the banks of the Ganges. Whenever any 


building is undertaken that requires ' ſtrength, it | 


muſt here, as well as in all other parts of al, 
be built upon piles: it being impoſſible to dig 3 or 
4 feet without coming at water. | 

CHANNEL, BRITISH. See BRITIsH CHAN- 


' 


> | SING + 
CHANNEL, IRISH; See In13m CHANxEL. 


CHANNERY, commonly fo called, and a cor- 


ruption of Canonry, from the canots of Roſs for- 


1 merly reſiding here, this being the eccleſiaſtical 
name of the royal burgh of Fortroſe, in that part 
| of Roſeſnire, and N. of Scotland, called Ardmea- 


nach, It is moſt delightfully ſituated, in a fruitful 


ſtands on 


) with moſt excellent ſprings of ſweet | 
the river Veude or Vetle, and contains one pariſh- WO Water; an 


verdure enamelled with flowers. 


) now removed to Roſemarky, a mile to the E. of 


) biſhop of Roſs reſided. Here are two annual fairs, 
at which are ſold vaſt quantities of green cloth or 


inhabitants are remarkably dextrous in dreſſing, 


from Tartary. It is a mountainous country, but 


corn, and very good grapes. They have likewiſe 


| on a mountain, 
in that part of Burgundy, in France, called La 
Montagne. Near it is the ſource of the river 
| che foot of one of the chains of mountai | 
CHANCHA, a rich and conſiderable town of . d 0 —— 
pt, 5 miles from Cairo, at the en- 
Ger vaiſe, that it is navigable for large ſhips. 


«> 


valley of ſouthern - expoſure, and guarded 
N. by fertile and gently riſing hills, abe, 


in ſummer their tops are covered with a beautiful 
Murray frith, and is divided from — ed '» hav 
the point of Ardeſear, only by a narrow ferry of tlie 
latter name; by its vicinity to which it may flou- 
riſh once more. In Romiſh and Epiſcopal times it 
had a fne cathedral, which was the pariſh-church, 


it; though the body of the church is ſtill ſtandine 
and arched with ſtone: alſo a caſtle, where the 


unbleached linen, both fine and coarſe, moſtly ma. 
nufactured in this neighbourhood, and * 
the conſumption of the country round; the ſol 
yielding great quantities of excellent flax, and the 


ſpinning, and weaving it. It lies about 8 miles E. 
of Inverneſs. 

CH ANSI, one of the ſmalleſt provinces of 
China, lying near the great wall which ſeparates it 


healthy, pleaſant, and abounding in coal-mines, 


abundance of muſk, por „ marble, jaſper, an 
lapis lazuli, beſides EOS — 3780 0 

CHANTEBON, in Upper Siam, Eaſt Indies, 
(in common maps called Liam), ſtands at the mouth 
of a river of the ſame name, near the gulph of Siam, 
and in the extreme S. E. part of that country, at 


from N. to S. and ſeparate Siam from Cambodia. 
Fontenay ſays the river is broad hut not deep, but 


CHANTILLY, a conſiderable bourg of Li 
Valois, in the ſecond ſtadtholderſhip of the Iſle of 
France, belonging to the houſe of Conde. In it is 
a beautiful cattle or ſeat, and oppoſite to its en- 
trance is a fine equeſtrian ſtatue in bronze of the 
laft duke and conſtable of Montmorency. 

CHAOURCE, a town of France, in 3 
It is ſeated at the ſource of the river Amande. Long. 
4. 8 E, Lt. 48, 6, N. | | 

HAPEL in the Frith, a market-town in the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, 26 miles N. W. of Deroy. 
It has the following annual fairs; Thurſday before 
Old Candlemas, February 13. March 29, Thurſ- 
day before Eaſter, April 30, Holy Thurſday, three 
weeks after Holy Thurſday, for cattle ; July 7, 
for wool ; Thurſday before —— Au- 
guſt 24, for cheeſe ind iheep; Thurſday after Sep- 
— 29, and Thurſday before November 11 for 

CHAPELLE (de St. Andre). See ANDRE. 

CHAPELLE 


C8 


| CHAPELLE DAM-GILON, (La); in Latin 


Capella Domini Gilonis, a borough and barony of 
Upper — © France, on the Little Saudre, and 
is a caſtleward. 

* CHAPELLE D'AUGUILLON, (La), a town 
of Sologne, and government of Orleannois, in 
France, It is a caſtleward and barony, lying on 
the Little Saudre. | . 

CHAPUS, (Fort), in Brouageais, a government 
of Aunis, in France. It lies on a rock, at the 
mouth of the Saubre, which forms a pretty good 
harbour. 

CHARABON, a ſea- port town, ſituated on the 
N. coaſt of the iſland of Java, in the Indian ocean, 
130 miles E. of Batavia. Lat. 6, 5, S. Long. 


208, 15 E. 

CHARACENE anciently was the moſt S. part 
of Suſtana, a province of Perſia, lying on the Per- 
fan Gulph, between the Tigris and the Eulæus; 
and was ſo named from Chotax city, at firſt called 
Alexandria from its founder Alexander the Great; 
afterwards Antiochia from Antiochus V. king of 
Syria, who repaired and embelliſhed it; and laſtly 
Chorax Spaſines, i. e. the Mole of Spaſines, an 
Arabian king of that name, he having ſecured it 
againſt the overflowing of the Tigris by a high 
mole extending 3 miles, which ſerved as a fence to 
all that countr 


dorus author of the Parthice Manſtones were both 


natives of this city. | i 

CHARBONNIERS, a town of Savoy Proper, 
in the duchy of the latter name in Upper Italy. It 
ſtands on the river Arc, and was formerly a ſtrong 
place. 


CHAR CAS, (Audience of), the S. part of Peru, 


in South America. In it are vaſt deſarts, impene- 
trable foreſts, and extenſive*plains intercepted * 
the Cordilleras. This juriſdiction begins on the N. 
hide at Vilcanota, in the di of Cuſco, and 
reaches ſouthward to Buenos Ayres; eaſtwards it 
extends to Braſil, and terminates in the meridian 
of Demarcation ; the weſtward part of it reaches 
to the South Sea, and the remainder confines on 
the kingdom of Chili. It contains the archbiſhopric 
of Plata, and the four following dioceſes : La Pas, 
danta Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman, and Paraguay, 


whoſe prelates are ſuffragans to Plata, the city of 


which laſt name is the capital of Charcas. In this 
province, among other” curiolities, is the famous 
lilver mine of Potoſi. | 

CHARD, a poſt- town of Somerſetſhire, through 
which run' ſeveral ſmall ſtreams that keep it clean. 
It conſiſts of four ſtreets terminating in the market- 
place, which has a good trade for corn and butcher's 
meat. Some woollen manufactures are carried on 
here, and it has two alms-houſes. It was formerly 
a more conſiderable place than it is at preſent ; and 
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but now reduced to an ordinary _— 
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has three annual fairs, on May 3, Auguſt 5, and 

November 2, for cattle of all forts, and lary. 
CHARENTE, one of the moſt conſiderable ri- 

vers in the government of Saintonge and Angou- 


mois. It abounds with fiſh : its ſpring-head is at 


Charennac, and, after receiving the Louvre and 
Boutonne, it runs by Rochford, and falls into the 
bay of Biſcay oppoſite to the iſle of Oleron. 
CHARENTON, a large bourg in the fub-ftadt- 
holderſhip of the Iſle of France Proper. lt lies on 
the river Marne, with a ſtone- bridge near the Seine. 


Here the Reformed had their principal church, 


which was a fine building; but atter the revocation 


of the edict of Nantz was demoliſhed, and inſtead 
of it two convents were erected, It lies 3 miles 
S. E. of Paris. Lat. 48, 45, N. Long. 2, 20, E. 
CH ARIA, Acros ADRIANOs, or St. ADRIAN, 
ſuppoſed to be on the ſite of the ancient Mycenæ, 
in the Peloponneſus and European Turky. It was 
once very conſiderable, and the ſeat of a kingdom; 


CHARING, near Maidſtone, in Kent, the an- 


cient Durolenum, ſituated upon one of the ſprings 


of the river Len. Hers are large ruins of a caſtel- 
lated palace, which belonged to the archbiſhops of 


Canterbury, Here are two annual fairs, May 1, 
and October 29, for horſes, cattle, and pedlary. 


CHARISTUS, a river of Colchis. 

CHARITE, a ſmall town of Les Vaux de Ne- 
vers, in the government of Nivernois. -It ſtands 
on the Loire, over which is a good ſtone bridge. 
Here is a rich priory, whoſe prior is lord of the 
place. Beſides, it is the ſeat of an election, baili- 
wie, and ſalt-granary. They make good enamelled 
work at this place. | 

CHARKOW, (diſtrict of), in the government 


of Bielogorod, in European Rufha, In it is a town 


of the ſame name. 

CHARLBURY, a town in Oxfordſhire, with 
a market, and four fairs, on January 1, ſecond 
Friday in Lent, ſecond Friday after May 12, and 
October 10, for cattle of all kinds. It is 6 miles 
N. W. of Woodſtock. Long. 1, 35. W. Lat. 


51, 85 N. LY * 

CHARLEMONT, fo called from the emperor 
Charles V. a ſmall fortified place of Namur, in 
French Flanders. It ſtands on a fteep rock, on the 
Maes, at the foot of which is Gieit, which fee. 
By the peace of Nimeguen it was ceded to France, 
and lies 18 miles W. of the city of Namur. Lat. 
50, 10, N. Long. 4, 40, E. WEB 

CHARLEMONT, the-capital of the county of- 
Armagh, and province of Ulſter, in the Kingdom 
of Ireland, ſituated on the Blackwater, has a good 
fort, and ſends two members to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. It gives title of viſcount to the Caulfield 
family. Lat. 54, 16, N. Long. 6, 
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+. CHARLEROY, fo called from Charles II. of 


ain, formerly Charnoy ; a ſmall, but ſtrong 
city of Namur, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, on'a 


hill, near the confluence of the Sambre and little 


river Pieton, with a fort on the S. of the former 
river. The marquis de Caſtillio held jt out in 


1693, 2 a numerous French army under Vil- 


- 


- 


\ 


” 


leroy, for 27 days with open trenches, and at laſt 
-capitulated upon honourable terms. It is a place 
of importance, being fituated on the confines of 
Hainault, and 19 miles W. of Namur. Lat. 50, 
30, N. Long. 4, 20, E. | 

CHARLES-CAPE, a promontory of Virginia, 
in North America, which forms the extreme part 
of the N. fide of the ftrait which enters Cheſapeak- 
bay. Of the fame name is a cape of North Ame- 
rica, on the S. W. part of the ſtrait which enters 
into Hudſon's- bay. . 


CHARLES-COUNTY, in Maryland's bounds, 


begins on the upper fide of Indian Creek and Bud's 
Creek, where St. Mary's county ends, and extends 
to Mattawoman Creek, including all the land lying 


on the upper part of Bud's Creek and Indian Creek 


branches. Its chief places or parifhes are Briſtol 
and Piſcattaway. 3 | 

' CHARLES-COUNTY, in Virginia, is in the 
Britiſh empire in America, reckoned together with 
Prince George County; in which twd are 161,239 
acres, and three pariſhes, Martin-Brandon, W ya- 
noke, and. Weſtover. Tf | 
CHARLES-FORT. See PoxTsMouTH. 

- CHARLES-FORT, a garriſon at the entrance 
of Kinſale harbour, in the county of Cork, and 
proved of Munſter, in Ireland. Lat. 51, 21, N. 

ng. | 


8, 20, W. | 
CHARLES-RIVER, New-Toglend, riſes in 
or 6 ſources on the S. E. fide of Hopkington ing 


-* Hollinſton-Ridge, all running 8. The chief ſtream 


— 


runs N. E. then N. round this ridge, and N. E. into 
Natick townſhip, from thence N. E. till it meets 
Mother Brook on Deadham, and falls into Boſton 
Harbour. 54 | F 
CHARLES-TOWN, the metropolis of South 
Carolina, in Lat. 32, 30, N. Long, 79, 10, W. 
is happily-fitnated on a neck of land, or peninſula, 
| formed by two navigable rivers, where they mix 
their Freams, and preſent us with a large commo- 
dious harbour. Aſhley river waſhes the town on 
W. and S. and r-xiver. on the E. theſe 
rivers ran parallel to one another, at about a mile's 


diſtance, for a, confiderable way into the country; 


gradually ſeparating to their ſources, The ftreets 
are broad, ftraight, and uniform, interſecting one 
another ax right- angles; thoſe that run E. and W. 
extend from one river to the other; the Bay- ſtreet 
which fronts Cooper-river and the 


ocean, is really 


handfome, and muſt delight the ſtranger who ap- 
proaches it from. the fea. There are about 1100 


F " 


CH 
dwelling-houſes in the town, built with wood or 
brick ; many of them have a genteel appearance, 
though generally incumbered with balconies gr 
piazzas. 

The white inhabitants are about 4000, and the 
negro ſervants near the fame number. By a regif. 
ter of the births and burials for 15 years, they are 
excepting when the {mall pox prevailed, nearly 
equal; the advantage, though ſmall; is in favour 
of the births; though. to the burials are added all 
tranſient people who die here, as failors, ſoldiers 
or the inhabitants of the country, whole buknes 
or pleaſure bring them frequently to this metropo- 
lis. The S. E. part of the town fronts the ſea, 
from which it is about 3 leagues diſtant, and from 
whence, in the hot ſeaſon, they have refreſhing 
breezes, which the flood tide always brings or 
increaſe. 

The town is divided into two pariſhes, St. Phi. 
lip's and St. Michael's; St. Philips church is one 
of the handſomeſt buildings in America; it is of 
brick plaſtered, and well enlightened on the inſide, 
St. Michael's church is built of brick, and conſiſts 
of a body of a regular ſhape, and a lofty and well. 

oportioned ſteeple, formed of a tower and ſpire, 

fides the chuxches, there are meeting-houſes for 
the members of the church of Scotland, for thoſe 
called. Independents, two for Baptiſts, one for 
French and one for German Proteſtants: though 
all of them are neat, large, and convenient, they 
are too plain to merit particular deſcriptions. Near 
the center of the town-is the ſtate houſe, a large, 
commodious. brick building; whoſe capitals are 


highly finiſhed, tupporting a large angular pediment 


and cornice ; it conſiſts, of two ſtories beſides the 
roof; on the lower are the court-room, the ſecre- 
tary's-office, and apartments for the houſe-keeper ; 
on the Upper ſtory are two large, handſome rooms; 


. one for the governor and council, the other for the 


repreſentatives of the people, with lobbies and rooms 
for their clerks : the room called the counci}-cham- 
ber, appears rather crouded and diſguſting, than 
ornamental and pleafing, by the great protufion of 
carved work in it; in. the upper part of the houte 
or roof is a large room for the provincial armoury: 
near the ſtate-houſe is a very neat market place, 


well- regulated and plentifully ſupplied with pro- 


vifions. 


Above 300 top · fail veſſels enter and clear at this 


port annually, bringing neceſſaries and luxuries 
from every quarter + the globe, and carrying the 
produce to Europe, the northern colonies, and 
Weſt-Indies. About 30 years ago, a plan was ap- 


proved of for fortifying Charles-town in a very 


reſpectable manner, and ſoon after began to be put 
in execution, on the S. and S. E. of the town, but 


was, diſcontinued, —__ much money had — 
e. The town is at preſen 
| . defended, 


laid out for that pur 


— Poe; "© I” A. * 
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towards the water, by 7 batteries or baſ- 
ag on by courtine —_— plat- 
forms with about 100 heavy cannon mounted. The 
old fortification on the land fide, is in ruins; a 
new work was begun in 1757, alittle without the 
other; but a ſtop was put to this likewiſe, after a 


conſiderable progreſs was made, either for want of { 


money, or from an opinion that it was unneceſſary; 
beſides theſe works, the harbour is defended by Fort- 
Johnſon, about 2 miles diſtant from Charles-town, 
on a ſea- iſland, which forms one fide of the har- 
bour; it is placed within point-blank ſhot of the 
channel, through which the ſhips muſt paſs in their 
way to the town; towards the land is a gate with 
a ravelin, 2 ditches, 2 bridges, and a glacis, with 
the beginning of a new work built with tappy, on 
the N. W. left unfiniſhed, There are barracks 
in it for 0 men; but on the approach of an enemy 
the militia: of the iſland march into it for its de- 
nce. 
: There are ſeveral charitable focieties in the 
town; the principal of them is called the Carolina- 
ſociety, which, by an eaſy ſubſcription, maintains 
many decayed families; and educates many orphans; 
| muſt not forget to mention the St. Andrew's 


club, which is chiefly compoſed of Scotchmen, but- 


whoſe charitable donations are confined to no 
country. There is a ſociety calculated for the 
promotion of literature, named the library ſociety, 
through whoſe means-many uſeful and valuable 
books have been already introduced into the pro- 
vince, which probably would not otherwiſe have 
ſoon found their way here, private fortunes not 
deing equal to the expence. 

In 1740 the town was burnt; and in 1780 taken 
by the Britifh troops, having in vain attempted it 


in 1776. . . 
CHARLES-TOWN, (diſtriQ,) in S8. Carolina, 
includes all places hetween the N. branch of San- 
tee river and Combahee river and the fea, inclu- 
ding the iſlands by a line drawn from Nelfon's 


Ferry directly towards Marr's Bluff on Savannah 


river, till it interſects the ſwamp at the head of 
the 8. Branch of Combahee river. 
CHARLES-TOWN, in the county of Middle- 


ſex, in the province of Maffachuſets-bay, in New- 


England; fituated at the angular point, formed by 
the 2 entrances of Charles and Myſtic rivers, a 
neat, populous, well-built, trading town; but was 
deſtroyed by the Engliſh troops, June 17, 2775, at 


the battle of Bunker's-hill, which was cloſe to it, 


to prevent the Provincials annoying them from the 
houſes, It took up all the ſpace between Myſtic- 
nver, and Charles-river, which laſt ſeparated it 
from Boſton, as the Thames does London from 
Southwark, and is as dependant upon, and in ſome 


tenſe a part of it, as the latter is of the metropolis d 
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of Great-Britain. It had a ferry over the rĩver; ſo 
that there was hardly any need of a bridge, except 


in winter, when the ice would neither bear nor 
admit of a boat. The proprietors out of the pro- 


fits were obliged by law to pay 150l.. ſterling to 
Havard college, in the neighbouring town of Cam- 
brige. Though the river is much broader above 
the town, it is not wider at the ferry than the 
Thames between London and Southwark. It was 
nearly half as large as Boſton, and capable of being 
made as ſtrong, ſtanding as that did upon a pe- 
ninſula. It was both a market and county-town, 
had a good large church, a market-place-in a hand- 
ſome ſquare by the river ſide, ſupplied with all ne- 
ceſſary provifions both of fleſh and fiſh, and had 2 
long ſtreets leading to- it. Lat. 42, 26. Long. 


Hf 
4 CHARLES-TOWN, the only town. on the 
s, in the W. 
Indies. In it are large houſes and well-furniſhed 
ſhops, and is defended by Charles- fort. Here their 
market is kept every Sunday from ſunriſe till nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, when the negroes bring to 
it Indian corn, yams, garden Aub of al forts, &c. 
iron-wood and Jignum vitz are purchaſed by the 
planters of this ifland, as well as thoſe of St. Chriſ- 
topher, from the iſlands of Deſcada, St. Bartho- 
lomew, Santa Cruz, in order to ſerve as poſts for 


their ſugar-houſes, mills, &c. In the pariſh of St. 


John, on the S. fide of Charles-town, is a large ſpot 
of ſulpherous ground, at the upper end of a deep- 
chaſm in the earth, commonly called Sulphur- gut, 
which is ſo hot as to be felt through. the ſoles of 
the ſhoes. : 

At the foot of the dectivity, on the ſame fide of 
this town, is a ſmall hot river, called the Bath, 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the fame cauſe, which 
is not above three quarters of a mile higher up in 
the country. Its courſe is at leaſt for balf a mile, 


and afterwards loſes itfelf in the ſands of the ſea. 


At a particular part of it, towards the fea-ſide, a 


perſory may ſet one foot in a ſpring that is extreme- 
cold, and the other at the fame time in another 


at is hot. The water of Black-rock pond, about 
a quarter of a mile N. from Charles-tewn, is.milk-- 


warm, owing to the mixture of thoſe hot and eold 


prings; yet it yields excellent ffh; particularly 
ne eels, — which. has a bright deep body 
8 inches long, and taſtes like a Whiting: alfo flim- 
guts, as having a head too large for the ſize of its 
body, which is from 10 to 22 inches long, and in 


taſte and colour Ike a Sen. 

A prodigious piece of Nevis-meuntain- falling 
down in a late eart 
which is til to be The altitude of this 


mountain, taken by 1 _— Charles-towrn 
ile and. a half perpendicular, 
and 


bay, is faid to be a 
7 * | 


oake left a large vacuity, 
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and from the ſaid bay to the top 4 miles. The de- 
clivity from this mountain to the town is very ſtee 
half-way, but afterwards eaſy enough. The hill, 
here called Saddle-hill, as appearing at the top like 
a ſaddle, is higher than Skiddaw-hill in Cumber- 
land, in the north of England. See Ngvis, Lat, 
16, 5. Long. 61, 55, 

CHARLES-TOWN, in -St. Mary's-county, 
Maryland, is ſituated on the N. bank of the Po- 
towmack river, 42 miles S. W. from Annapolis, 
and 22 from Belhaven. 

CHARLES, a town in the E. diviſion of Mary- 
land, on the bottom of Cheſapeak-bay, near t 
entrance of Suſquehannah river. 

CHARLETON, an iſland of North America, 
Ntuated at the entrance into Hudſon's-Bay. Its 

ſoil conſiſts of a white dry ſand, covered with a 
white moſs, and abounds with juniper and ſpruce 
trees, but not large. Lat. 52, 3, N. Long. 80, 
50, W. | 
CHARLETON, a village of Suſſex, remarkable 
as being the ſeat of fox-hunters, where are ſeveral 
bunting-houſes, among which the moſt beautiful is 
that of the duke of Richmond. Here is likewiſe a 
large room, deſigned by the earl of Burlington for 
the fox-hunters to dine in during the ſeaſon. By 
the fide of this village is a foreſt, through ſeveral 
parts of which the ſaid duke has cut fine ridings, 
and made many new plantions therein. 

- CHARLETON, a well-built pleaſant village of 
Kent, on the N. ſide of Blackheath ; its church is 
the fineſt in the county. Here is an old Gothic 
pile, with four turrets, a long row of cypreſs trees, 
with large gardens and a ſmall park, — be- 
longing. to fir Edward Newton, prince Henry's 
tutor; but now earl Egmont. This village is noted 
for an annual fair, or rather baſe rout, held in its 
neighbourhood on St. Luke's day, October 18, 
called Horn-fair, for horns and horn toys, of all 
' ſorts, &c. At this time, the mob greatly increaſed 
by acceſſions from London, take all kinds of liber- 
ties; and, to the indelible reproach of any civilized 
country, the women are eminently impudent that 
day. This fair owes its origin, they ſay, to one 
of king John's intrigues ; and it would have been 
well had it died with him. It is a nuiſance in the 
neighbourhood of the city of London, which the 

public have not yet removed, among thoſe many 
of the ſame nature which they have already extir- 
pated with becoming zeal. DT EN 

_ CHARLEVILLE, a ſmall, but well-built town 
of Retelois, one of the ſubdiviſions in the govern- 
ment of Champagne and Brie, in France. It lies 
on the river Meule, and was formerly only a village 
called Arches, till made a town by Charles Gon- 


zagues, duke of Nevers, and afterwards, duke of 


Mantua. Lat. 49, 45, N. Long. 4, 35, E. 


us 


13, N. Long. 8, 38, W. 


f 
„ 
CHARLEVILLE, a ſmall town in ti 
of Cork, and province of Munſter, in the Lnge, 


of Ireland, It lies 30 miles N. of Cork, and i 
two members to the Iriſh parliament, 2 


—CHARLEY, Lancafhire, on the river Che- 
near the Yarrow, 6 miles from Preſton, N. E. 
Eccleſton, 201 miles from London, Market on 
Tueſday. Fairs on May 2, Auguſt 20, and Sep- 
tember 5 
CHARLIEU, a town of France in the dioceſe 
of Macon,. on the frontiers of Beaujolois, and Bur. 
gundy, near the river Loire, with a rich abbey. 
on. 4, 1 E. Lat. 46, 15, N. ; 
CHARLOTTE-TOWN, on the S. W. ſide of 
the Iſland of Dominica, 
CHARLOTTE-TOWN, on St. Tonn's. 
IsLAND, in the Gulph of St. Laurence, 
CHARLOTTE-BURG, a town in the county 
of Brunſwick, in North Carolina. 
CHARLOTTENLUND, a royal palace, with 
a fine park, in Seeland, in Denmark; ſo calle 
from the royal princeſs Charlotta Amelia, who, in 
1733, built this place quite new. It was before 
that called Guldenlund. It lies about a quarter of 
a mile from Jagerſberg-park, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Copenhagen. 
CHARLOTTENTHAL, a well-built cafile 
and pleaſure-garden, in the Circle of Brandenburg, 
in the kingdom of Pruſſia. It lies in a delightful 
ſituation. 2 5 


CHARLOTTE- SOUND, the ftrait that di- 


vides New Zealand, diſcovered by captain Cooke, 


in his voyage to the South Sea in 1770. 
CHARLOTTE's-ISLE, one of the new diſco- 


veries in the South Sea. Captain Wallis firſt viſited 


it in 1767, where he found the natives firſt oppoſed 
his landing, but afterwards ſupplied him with cocoa- 
nuts, ſcurvy-graſs, and excellent water. They 


had canoes, with two maſts each, and each about 


30 feet long, 4 in breadth, and 3 deep. The peo- 
ple had long black hair hanging over their ſhoulders, 
were of a dark complexion, and of a midling fize. 
They were dreſſed in a kind of matting, made faſt 
round the middle ; the women were beautiful, and 
the men juſtly proportioned. Lat. 19, 18, 8. 
Long. 755 a 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE's ISLANDS, a cuſ- 
ter of South-Sea iſlands, diſcovered in 1707, by 


captain Cartaret. He counted 7, and there were 


ſuppoſed to be many more. The inhabitants of 
theſe iſlands are deſcribed as extremely nimble and 
vigorous, .and almoſt as well qualified to live in the 
water, as upon land: they are very warlike ; 

on a quarrel with ſome of captain Carteret's peo- 
ple, they attacked them with great . reſolution; 


mortally wounded the maſter and three of 1 ſai- 
ors; 


Ch 


lors; were not at all intimidated by the fire-arms} | 


and at laſt, notwithſtanding the averſion of captain 
Cartaret to ſhed blood, he was obliged to ſecure 
the watering places by firing grape hot into the 
woods, which deſtroyed many of the inhabitants. 
Theſe iſlands lie in S. lat. 11. E. long. 164, They 
are ſuppoſed to be the Santa Cruz of Mandana, 
who died there in 1595. 1 

CHARMES, a town in the bailiwic of Vauge, 
and duchy of Lorraine, in the government of the 
latter name, and of Bar, now belonging to France. 
It is ſituated on the Moſelle, is the ſeat of a pre- 
yote, and has 2 convents. 

CHARNWOOD, or CHARLEY-FOREST, near 
Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire, It is about 20 
miles in circuit. 1 8 


CHAROLLES, the capital of Charollois, one 


of the territories of Burgundy, in France. It is a 
ſmall town, on 2 little rivers, and the ſeat of a 
bailiwic, collection, and prevote ; here is a ſalt- 
granary, a collegiate church, a priory, three con- 
vents, and an hoſpital: and here is alſo an old caſtle. 
Lat. 46, 25, N. Long. 4, 6, E. 

CHAROLLOIS, one of the bailiwics and ſub- 
divihons of the government of Burgundy, in France, 
In Latin, it is called Pagus „ ger; of Qua- 
drellenſis; and is a Burgundian fief, which, after 
ſeveral changes, was reſtored by France to Spain, 
in the treaty of the Pyrenees, anno 1659, But 
Philip IV. gave it to Lewis of Bourbon, prince of 
Conde. It has its own ſtates. | 

CHARON, a bourg of Aunis Proper, and go- 
vernment 'of the former name, in France. It * 
on the ſea, and has an abbey belonging to it. 

CHAROST, in Latin, Carophium, a ſmall town 
of Lower Berry, in the government of the latter 
name, -in France; on the river Arnon; is walled 
round, and has two ſaburbs; in one of which is 
the pariſh-church of. St. Michael, has a caſtle on 

its 8. fide, alſo a priory. It gives title of duke and 
peer to one of the Bethune family. Its neighbour- 
ing paſtures are full of cattle, with vineyards pro- 
dueing pretty good wine. a” 
.Cc ARRAN, mentioned by St. Stephen, and 
in Gen, xi. 31, 32, named Haran (in memory, it 
is thought, of Haran the ſon of Terah, and bro- 
ther of Abraham, and father of Lot) was ſituated 
in the W. or N. W. part of Meſopotamia, on a 
river which runs into the Euphrates, It was with 
little alteration called Carrz by the Romans. 

CHARROUX, or CH arroux, a town of Up- 
per Poitou, in the government of the latter name, 
in France, on the river Charente, and in the ſmall 
territory of Briou: to it belongs an abbey. 

CHARTRAIN, in Latin, Belſia Propria, a 
territory and ſubdiviſion of Orleanois, in France; 
allo called Beauce Proper. In it is an exuberance 
of grain; and to it belongs 

| 4 
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CHARTRES, in Latin, Carnutum, anciently 


Autricum, the capital of the laſt-mentioned ter- 
ritory, and one of the oldeſt places in the country; 
It is divided by the river Eure into 2 parts. the 
largeſt of which ſtands on a hill. It is the fee of 
a biſhop, election, bailiwic, provincial-court, ſalt- 
granary, &c, Its ſtreets are very narrow. The 
prelate of Chartres is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Paris; has a dioceſe of 8 10 pariſhes, a yearly in- 
come of 25,090 livres, and he pays a tax of 4000 
florins to the court of Rome. The cathedral, de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, is a beautiful ſtruc- 
ture; particularly its choir, the church under- 
ground, and its 2 ſteeples, are much admired; a 
well is alſo ſhewn here, into which Quirinus, the 
Roman proconſul, threw many Chriſtians. ' In the 
city are 6 pariſh-churches, befides ſome in the 


. ſuburbs; it has 3 abbies, 1 priory, 9 convents, 1 


ſeminary, and 2 hoſpitals. It gives title of duke, 
and belongs to the houſe of Orleans, Lewis XIV. 
having given it to his brother Philip, the founder 
of that family. The principal trade here is in corn: 
they carry on alſo ſome manufactures, for which 
the water of the Eure is reckoned very proper. 
The grove of the Druids, mentioned by Cæſar, 
ſtood upon a hill near this city. Ir lies 42 miles 
S. W. of Paris. Lat. 48, 27, N. Long. 1, 


& 
: CHARTREUSE, (La Grande,) a famous Car- 
thuſian convent, in Graiſivaudan, a territory of 
the Upper Delphinate, in the government of Doe: 
phine, in France. It ſtands upon the Alps, about 
3. French leagues from Grenoble: to it lead 2 roads, 
called Sapey and St. Laurent du Pont, being a 
dreadful aſcent, by reaſon of rocks, The. convent 
itſelf ſtanding high, and incloſed with ſtill higher 


rocks, and woody mountains, is an oblong ſpaci- 


ous building, and walled round. - In the large hall 
or ſaloon, where are fine paintings, a een 
ter of the Carthuſian order is annually holden, by 
deputies from all their convents, which amount to 
above 200. Their church is neat, though not 
large. This being the head of the order chooſes 
_ general, who is obliged to reſide here all his 
life. | 

CHARWELL, a river that runs through Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and Oxfordſhire, into the Thames 
at Oxford. | | 

CHARYBDIS, a celebrated whirlpool in the 
ſtraits of Meſſina between Italy and Sicily, much 
taken notice of by the ancient hiſtorians and poets, 
and deſcribed by them in terms of the greateſt 


horror. It is ſtill dangerous, but not fo formida- 


ble as in former ages; Mr. Brydone only ſays, that 
it often occaſions ſuch inteſtine and irregular 
motion in the water, that the helm loſes moſt of 
its power, and ſhips have the greateſt difficulty to 


get into the harbour of Meffina, even with the 


fairet . 


| 
J 
. 


vided; and that lying on t 


c H 


faireſt wind that can blow.” He con jectures that it 


is formed by the falciform promontory of the 


Hand of Sicily, which makes part of the harbour 


above-mentioned, along with ſome other cauſes 
unknown, | 8 
CHASTEL, or CHATTE, a lordſhip which has 
always been diſtin& from Lorraine, and a fief of the 
duchy of Bar. . 
The town of the fame name lies on the Moſelle, 
and was formerly a fortified place. 
CHATANSKOL POGOST, a pariſh in the 
rovince of Jeneſci and Siberia, in Afiatic Ruſſia. 
o it is a great reſort of the gentlemen from the 


| Feats hereabouts, that are very numerous, for the 


fake of its fine game: but is not to be confounded 


with Chatanſkoi on the river Chatanga, in the ey 
ſame circle. The latter place lies in lat. 70, 30, N. 
and the former in lat. 68, 30, N. | 


CHATEAUBRIAND, a ſmall fenced town, with 
an old caſtle, in the biſhopric of Nantes, in Upper 
Bretagne, and government of the latter name, in 
France. It has one pariſh-church, and two con- 


. vents, and belongs to the houſe of Bourbon Conde. 


It lies towards the confines. of Anjou, between 
Nantes on the N. E. and Rennes on the S. W. 
about 8 or 9 leagues from each. | 


CHATEAU, or CaTEav-CAMBREst:s, the ca- 


pital of the county of Cambrefis, a ſubdivifion of 
French Flanders. It ftands on the Salle, and is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Cambray, who has here 
a handſome caſtle, and fine gardens. This was 
once a ſtrong place; but is open at preſent: to it 
belongs an abbey. In the year 1; 59s the famous 
treaty of the ſame name was concluded here be- 


"tween Henry II. king of France, and Philip II. king 


of Spain, by which the French gave up 198 cities 
or towns for St. Quintin, Ham, and Le Catelet. 
Lat. 50, 6, N. Long. 3, 25. E. | 


CHATEAU-CEAUS, in Latin, Caſtrum Cel- 


um, a town in the government of Anjou, in France, 
ns the river Loir, and belongs to the duke of Bour- 


n. 

CHATEAU DAUPHIN, 2 ftrong caſtle near 
the Alps, on the ſide of Piemont, in Upper Italy, 
ceded by France to the king of Sardinia by the 
treaty of Utrecht. On the other hand, Savoy 
made over to France the valley of Barcelonette, 
and its dependencies; in ſuch a manner, that the 


peaks of the Alps ſhould, for the future, ferve as 


eee that ſide, between France, Pie- 
mont, and the county of Nice; and that the plains 
to be met with on theſe peaks and heights be di- 

he fide of Dauphiny and 
Provence fhall belong to France; and that towards 


Piemont and Nice, to Savoy. Chateau-Davphin, 
was taken by the Spaniards in 1744. Lat. 44 6 


3% N. Long. 6, 40, E. 
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_CHATEAU-DUN, an old town and viſcounty 
in the territory of Dunois, and government of Or. 
leannois, in 9 on the river Loir. It is the 
capital of the territory, is the ſeat of an election 
and bailiwic : here are two collegiate and ſix pariſh. 
churches, one abbey, three convents, two hoſpitals, 
and an old caſtle. The diſtrict round produces 
wine, corn, and fruit; they alſo make cider here. 
and in ſome parts are manufactories of woollen- 
N. Long. 1, 25, E. 
CHATEAU-GONTIER, a pretty large and 
pulous town, in the government of Anſou, in 
rance, It is fituated on the Maienne, and gives 
title of marquis. In it is a collegiate church, three 
pariſh-churches, and fome convents, 
CHATEAU-LANDO, anciently Vellaunodum, 
a town of Le Gatinois Frangois, and fourth under- 
ernment of the Iſle of France, on the river 


two c 
hoſpital. 
ATEAULIN, a bourg in the biſhopric of 
Quimper, and Lower Brittany, in the government 
of the latter name, in France, on the river Auſon, 
It has a brifk trade in late and ſalmon; and in its 
neighbourhood are copper and iron mines. | 

CHATEAU DU LOIR, a ſmall town of Lower 
Maine, in the government of the latter name, and 
of Perche, in France. In it are a royal juriſdic- 
tion, election, marſhalſea, foreſt- court, ſalt-houſe, 
and two pariſh-churches. It is the capital of the 
little territory of Vaux du Loir, and. well known 
in the county for holding out a ſeven- years ſiege 
againſt Herbert, count of Maus. 

CHATEAU-MEILLANT, a town of Lower 
Berry, and government of the latter name, in 
France.. It has a chapter, pariſh-church, priory, 
hofpital, and an old caſtle. | 

CHATEAU-NEUF, a town of Angoumois, in 
the government of this name, and of Saintonge, 
in France. It gives title of count : and to it be- 
longs a royal prevote, with a caſtellany. 

* Of the ſame name is a large village of Upper 
Orleannois, and government oß the latter name, in 
France; where is a beautiful caſtle or ſeat. 

Alſo. of this name is a town in Upper Berry, 
which is ſituated on the river Cher, gives the title 
of baron, and has a collegiate ehurch belonging to 
it. The town is divided into two parts: 
ſome few more in this kingdom of leſs note, 

CHATEAU NEUF EN THIMERAIS, the 
capital of Thimerais, a ſubdiviſion of the fourth 
ſub-ſtadthelderſhip, in the government of the Iſle 
of France, is the ſeat of a'governor and bailiwic, 
under the provincial ſtates of Chartres. 

CHATEAU PORCIEN, a ſmall town of Re- 
mois, a ſubdiviſion of the government of N 

| | Pagus 


ang. has a prevote under the bailiwic of Nemurs, 
urches, one abbey, one convent, and one 
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ene and Brie, in France, on the river Aine, 
which ſeparates the caſtle that ſtands on a rock from 
the town. Here is a ſalt- magazine; it was raiſed 
to a principality in 1551, which title is in the 
houſe of Mazarin, Art this place they make great 
quantities of ſerges. 5 

CHATEAU REGNAUD, a town and diſtrict 
zn the little government of Sedan, in France. It 
has the title of a ſovereign principality, to which 
27 villages belong. Lewis XIII. exchanged it with 
the princeſs dowager of Conti for Pont tur Seine : 
and Lewis XIV. demoliſhed its ſtrong caſtle. 

CHAFEAU-ROUX; in Latin Caſtrum Radul- 
phi, a town of Lower Berry, in France, on the 
river [ndre, and is the capital of an election, giving 
the title of duke. In it is one chapter, three con- 
rents, four pariſh-churches, and a conſiderable 
manufacture of cloth. | 

CHATE AU-SALINES, the capital of a prevoté, 
belonging to the German bailiwic of Lorraine, 
now ſubſect to France, on the river Seille: and in 
it are good ſalt- ſprings. | 

CHATEAU-THIERRY, a town ſituated on 
the river Marne, in Brie Champenoiſe, a ſubdivi- 
fon of the government- of Champagne and Brie, 
in France. It is the capital of Brie Pouilleuſe, 
the ſeat of an eleCtion, bailiwic, provincial court, 
royal prevote, and ſub- foreſt court. In it are three 
pariſh-churches, a royal abbey, three hoſpitals, 
four convents, the ſame number of chapels, and 
a {mall college. About half a mile out of the town 
is an abbey at Valſers. The town belongs to the 
duke of Bouillon, as a duchy-peerdom. 

CHATEAU-VILAIN, a town of Vallage, a 
ſubdiviſion of the government of Champagne and 
Brie, in France. It lies on the river Aujon. To 
it belongs a collegiate church, with a fine caſtle. 

CHATEL, or ChaTEAav Cninon, in Latin 
Caſtrum Caninum, a town belonging to the diſ- 
trict of Morvaux, a ſubdiviſion of the government 
of Nivernois, in France, It ſtands on à mountain 
on the Yonne ; it is the ſeat of an election, mar- 
ſhalſea, and ſalt-granary. It is alſo the capital of 
alordſhip, which gives title of count; to whoſe 
juriſdiction belong 10 pariſhes and 5 bailiwics, of 
which there is one here. 

 CHATELAR, one of the caſtellanies and ſub- 
diviſions of the government of Burgundy, in 

rance, 


Of the ſame name is a village, the ſeat of the 


altleward, which was formerly a town, but re- 
_ to its preſent condition by the wars of 
oy, ' 

CHATEL-CHALON, a town belonging to 
the bailiwic of Aval, one of the ſubdiviſions of 
the Franche Compte, a government of France. 
t. 46, * N. Long. 5, 35, E. 
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CHATELET, a town of Namur, in the Ne- 


therlands, on the river Sambre, 4 miles E. of 
Charleroy. Lat. 50, 25, N. Long. 4, 30, E. 
CHAT TELLERAUD, in Latin Caſtellum 
Eraldi, a town of Upper Poitou, on the river 
Vienne, over which is a fine ſtone- bridge leadin 
to the ſuburb, in the territory and duchy of Cha- 
telleraudois, belonging to the duke of Tremouille. 
It is the feat of an election, royal provincial diſ- 
trict, marſhalſea, and foreſt-court. Here is alſo a 
collegiate church, and four convents. Lat. 46, 
45, N. Long. o, 35, E. The duke of Hamilton 
in Scotland claims this duchy, as king Henry II. 
of France had in 1552 — it upon one f 
his predeceſſors, James Hamilton earl of Arran; 
and in the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, is an article 
ſtipulated that juſtice thall be done the duke on 
this head. | | 
CHATHAM, a ſea- port town of Kent, on the 
E. fide of the river Medway. It is one of the ſta- 
tions, and the principal arſenal, . for the royal na 
of Great Britain, being in the laſt reſpe& the 
moſt conſiderable repoſitory in the world. The 
private buildings, as the houſes of the ſea- officers, 
doctors, inſpecior's, and workmen, are well-built ; 
and many of them ſtately : but the public edifices 
are ſurpriſingly large. The warehouſes, or rather 
ſtreets of warehouſes, for laying up the naval _ 


ſores, are the largeſt in dimenſions, and moſt in 


number, to be ſeen any where. The rope-walks 
and forges bear a proportion to the reſt; as alſo 
the wet dock, canals and ditches, for keeping maſts 
and yards in the water, to preſerve them, &c. all 
not eaſy to be deſcribed. The ſtores themſelves, 
and the warehouſes, from which the largeſt fleet 
may be built or fitted out, are indeed amazing! 


And the expedition with which ſuch matters are 


carried on is ſcarce credible ! Though the mouth 
of the Medway be well defended by Sheernefs, 
and other forts and caſtles, yet, in the Dutch war 
in 1667, admiral Brakel, through ſome neglect of 
ours, came up the river, broke through the iron 
chain laid over it, and burnt ſome of our firſt rates 
and other ſhips of war then lying in the river.” 
Works have been raiſed here within theſe 2 years, 
for the defence of the yard, in caſe of an attack. 
That called the Cheſt at Chatham was inſtituted in 
1558, when the ſeamen in the ſervice of queen 


Elizabeth agreed to allow a portion of each man's 
pay for the relief of their fellow ſailors that had 


been wounded in the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, 
which cuſtom has continued ever ſince, Here is 
an hoſpital for the relief of 10 or more aged and 
maimed mariners or ſhipwrights. It has fairs on 
May 15, and Septemher 19, Stroud, Rocheſter, 
and Chatham lie ſo cloſe together, as to form but 
one 5 ſtreet, about 3 Engliſh miles * 
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It lies about 30 miles E. of London. Lat. 51, 


40, N. Long. 30, E. f 
CHATHAM, a town in Barnſtaple county, 
in Plymouth colony, New-England, 
. CHATIGAN, a town of Aſia, in the kingdom 
of Bengal, on the moſt eaſterly branch of the river 
Ganges, It is but a poor place, though it was the 
firſt the Portugueſe ſettled at in theſe parts, and 
who {till keep a fort of poſſeſſion. It has but a few 
cotton manufactures; but aifords the beſt timber 
for building of any place about it. The inhabi- 
tants are ſo ſuſpicious of each other, that they al- 
ways go armed with a ſword, piſtol, and blunder- 
buſs, not excepting the prieſts. It is ſubject to 
the Great Mogul. E. Long. 91, 10. N. Lat. 
23, O. 
HA TIL LON, (fur V Indre,) as lying on the 
river of the latter name, a town in the government 
of Touraine, in France. It has a collegiate church, 
a convent of Auguſtine friars, and one of the Ur- 
ſuline nuns. The parochial church is without the 
town. 
This is the principal place of the little territory 
of Brenne, and lies on the confines of Berry, four 
leagues above Loches, to the N. E. 
HATILLON, (les Dombes,) a ſmall town of 
La Breſſe, a diſtrict and ſubdiviſion. of the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, in France. It lies on the ri- 
yer Chalaronne, has 1 pariſh-church, near which 
is a little chapter, a college, hoſpital, 2 convents, 
and a falt-houſe. Lat. 46, 16, N. Long. 5, 


, E. : 
HA TIL LON, (fur Loing,) as ſituated on the 
river of the latter name; is a ſmall town of Gati- 
nois Orleanois, a ſubdiviſion of the government of 
Orleanois, in France. This is a duchy and peer- 
dom, and has a collegiate church belonging to it. 
_ CHATILLON, (tur Marne,) on the river of 
the latter name, a town of Upper 888 in 
the government of Champague and Brie, in France, 
is alſo a duchy and peerdom. _ 
_ CHATILLON, (fur Seine,) the capital of La 
Montagne, a territory in the government of Bur- 
gundy, in France. Here is a collection, the ſeat of 
a bailiwic, provincial court, mayor, royal prevote, 
Kc. beſides that of a particular governor. It has 
a collegiate church, a pariſh-church a ſmall college, 
2 abbies, 2 hoſpitals, 5 convents, and a commenda- 
ry of Malta. The river Seine divides the town into 
2 parts. In the neighbourhood are ſeveral iron- 
works or flatting-mills. 


Of the name of Chatillon are many other places 


in France, and one in Piemont, but all of very 
ſmall note. 
CHATMOSS, a b 


and Mancheſter, in 


or waſte between Winick 
ancaſhire. It extends on 
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the ſouthern parts, about 5 or 6 miles E. and jy 
and in ſome places 7 or 8 from N. to 8. |; . 
hardly paſſable for man or horſe, but in exceedin 
dry weather, and then not very ſafely, From — 
the country people cut their peat or turf fo fue! 
Under the body of the moſs are found old fir-trces 
a thing uſual in ſuch grounds. ; 

CHATRE, (La,) a town and barony of Lower 
Berry, in the government of the latter name, in 
France. It lies on the Indre, is the ſeat of an 


election and ſalt-houſe. Here are 2 churches, one 


of which is collegiate, 3 convents, an hoſpital, and 

an old caſtle, which ſerves for a priſon. It belongs 

to the houſe of Conde. 
CHATSWORTH-HOUSE, a magnificent ſeat 


of the Dpke of Devonſhire, and one of the won. 
ders of the Peak of Derbyſhire, in a _ amidſt 


precipices. On its E. fide, and not far off, riſes a 
prodigious high mountain, thick planted with 
beautiful trees. On the top of this mountain 
mill-ſtones are dug ; and here begins a moor, for 
15 or 16 miles due N. On the plain, which ex- 
tends from the top of this mountain, is a large 


body of water, which takes up near 30 acres, re- 


ceiving from the aſcents round it all the water that 
, ſupplies the caſcades, 
water-works, ponds, and canals, in the curious 
gardens below. Before the W. front runs the ri- 
ver Derwent, which though not many miles from 
its ſource, is a rapid river, eſpecially upon haſty 
rains, or the melting of ſnow, over it is a ſtately 
ſtone bridge. Here Mary Queen of Scots was for 
17 years in cuſtody. 
HAUDES AIGUES, in Latin, Aquæ Calidz, 
a town in Upper Auvergne, in the government of 
the latter name, in France. It gives the title of 
baron, and is famous for its warm baths, from 
which it takes its name. 
CHAVES, a town belonging to the audience of 
Braganza, in the province of Traz los Montes, in 
Portugal. It is of middling magnitude, and forti- 


fied; ſtands on the river Tamega, having 2 ſuburbs, 
and as many forts ; one of which reſembles a cita- 


del, and has a convent in it. Between the town 
and ſuburb Magdalena, is an old Roman ſtone- 
bridge over the river, 92 geometrical pac?s in 
length, and 3 in breadth. It contains 2000 inha- 
bitants, a collegiate church, which is alſo the pariſh 
church, one houſe of mercy, two hoſpitals, and the 
like number of convents. 15 eccleſiaſtical matters, 
it is under the archbiſhop of B It was built 
by the emperor Flavius Veſpaſian, and hence called 
Aquæ Flaviz. Several remains are ſtill to be ſeen 
of its ancient grandeur. 41, 46, N. long. 7, 10 
W. lat. To its diſtrict belong 53 pariſhes. 
CHAUL, a ſtrong town of Aſia, in the oy 


the left fide of the road in going to that town from 0 of Viſapore, and on the coaſt of Malabar. o 
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taken in 1507 by the Portugueſe; and the river it 
ſtands on affords a harbour for ſmall veſſels. It is 
fortified, as well as the iſland, on the S. fide of the 
harbour; it was formerly a place noted for trade, 
particularly for fine embroidered quilts ; but is now 
miſerably poor. It is 15 miles S. of Bombay. 
Long. 72, 45, E. Lat. 18, 3o, N. 

CHAUMONT, in Latin Calus Mons, ſo called 
from a bald mountain, upon which was formerly 
a fort. It lies in Le Mantois, a ſubdiviſion of the 
four ſubſtadtholderſhips of the Iſle of France. It 
is the ſeat of an election, bailiwic, and foreſt diſ- 


trict. In it is one pariſh-church, with two con- 


vents. 

CHAUMONT, a town of Baſigny, a ſubdivi- 
ſion of the government of Champagne and Brie, 
in France, It fands on a mountain, at the foot 
of which runs the river Marne; is the feat of an 
election, provincial court, royal prevote, a ſpa- 
cious bailiwic, and foreſt-court. The collegiate 
church here is the only pariſh-church, In this 
place is alſo an abbey, a college, and a-convent. 
Lat. 48, 12, N. Long. 5, 15, E. | 

CHAUNES, in Latin Celviacum, though but a 
ſmall city of Middle Picardy, in the government 
of the latter name and of Artois, in France, gives 
title of duke and peer, belonging to the houſe of 
Albret. 

CHAUNY, in Latin Calniacum, a town of 


Noyonnois, in the government of the Iſle of France, 


on the river Oiſe, which here begins to be naviga- 


. ble. Toit belongs a particular governor, a foreſt 


juriſdiction, a royal caſtellany, peculiar laws, two 
pariſh-churches, and three convents. It is within 
the marquiſate of Guiſcard, _ 

CHAYANTA, a province of Charcas, and ju- 
riſdiction belonging to the archbiſhopric of Plata, 
in South America. It lies about 50 leagues N. W. 
from the city De la Plata, extending in ſome parts 
about 40 leagues: The country is very famous for 
its gold and ſilver mines: the former of which are 
diſcontinued at preſent. This province is watered 
by the river Grande, in whoſe ſand conſiderable 
quantities of gold-duſt, and grains of that metal, 
are found. e ſilver mines are ſtill worked to 
great advantage : but this province feeds no more 
cattle than ſerve its inhabitants. 
 CHEBECTO, or Cnx1svcro HARBO ux, lies 
in Nova-Scotia, an Engliſh ſettlement in North 
America, and near which Halifax is built. Lat. 


44, 30, N. ; 
CHEDDER, a pariſh of Somerſetſhire, famous 
for the fineſt cheeſe in the world, except the Par- 
meſan. It is 23 miles in circuit, abounding with 
paſtures. By the junction of the milk of ſeveral 
dairies, cheeſes are made of 100 and 150 pounds 
weight, They have alſo great plantations of apples, 
3 | | | 
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from which they make great quantities of cider : it 
beſides produces wool. About this town there is a 
chaſm about a mile in length, between rocks, about 
2 or 300 feet high, and which is ia the road to 
Briſtol, Out of theſe hills riſes a ſtream which 
drives 12 mills, within a quarter of a mile of the 
head of it, and then runs into the Axe. Fairs, 
May 4, and October 29. | 
HEBRECHIN, a conſiderable town of Poland, 

in the palatinate of Ruſſia, which carries on a great 
trade in wax. It is 15 miles S. E. of Toroubin. 
Long. 8, 41, E. Lat. 50, 35, N. Ne 

CHEDLE, a market-town of Staffordſhire, 12 
miles N. E. of Stafford town. 

CHEGFORD, a market-town of Devonſhire. 
It lies 25 miles W. of Exeter. It has four annual 
fairs, March 25, May 4, September 29, and Octo- 
ber 29; all for cattle. 

CHE-K YANG, or TsEx1Aan, a province of 
the empire of China, formerly the reſidence of the 
Chineſe monarchs, and one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble in the whole empire, is bounded on the N. and 
W. by Kyang-nan and Kyangſi, on the S. by To- 
kyen, and on the E. by the ſea. It extends from 
the 27th to the 31ſt degree of N. latitude, and from 
116 to almoſt 120 of E. longitude. The climate 
of it is ſerene and healthy, and the people very 
numerous, amounting, according to their regiſters, 
to 4,525,700 men. The country is interſected by 
a multitude of rivers and canals, the laſt cut wide 
and deep, and lined with hewn ſtone. Over theſe 
are a great number of bridges, ſo that travelling 
here is very commodious, both by land and water. 
A vaſt quantity of ſilk is manufactured in this pro- 
vince, which is here finer, more rich, and curiouſly 
wrought with gold and filver, than in any other ; 
and yet is ſo cheap, that a goodeſilk ſuit will coſt 
leſs than one of the moſt ordinary cloth in Europe. 
The tribute of ſilk paid to the emperor is ſaid to 
amount to 370,466 pounds raw, and, 2574 wrought, 
beſides ſome other quantities of the fineſt, ſent as 
a preſent to the court by the Imperial barges. The 
province hath 11 capital cities, or cities of the firſt ' 
rank, and 77 of the ſecond and third rank; beſides - 
18 Lortrellas moſt of them upon the ſea-coaſts, 
and large and populous enough to paſs in other 
countries for conſiderable cities. The inhabitants 
are ingenious, polite, and courteous to ſtrangers, 
but very ſuperſtitious. 

CHELMER, one of the palatinates included in 


Red Ruſſia, in Little Poland. To it belong one 


caſtellany and two ſtaroſts. Of the ſame name is 
a town, with a biſhopric ; but the prelate reſides 
at Kraſnoſtaw, and is a ſuffragan to the metropo- 


litan of Lemberg. Here is alſo a Ruſſian or Greek 


biſhop, who has his cathedral, and is under the 


archbiſhop of Kiow, In the town is a caſtellany, 
ſtaroſts, 


Cc H 
ſtaroſts, provincial diet, and court. It lies 120 
miles S. E. of Warſaw. Lat. 51, 25, N. Long. 


23. 30, E. . 
CHELMER, a river in Eſſex that runs into the 
ſea at Malden. 3 ä 


CHELMSFORD, the county-town of Eſſex, 
where the aflizes are held. An elegant and conve- 6 
nient-new county gaol was ereCted here in 1777. 


It ſtands in a pleaſant valley, at the junction of 


two rivers; namely, the Chelmer, whence it has 


its name, and the Cann. It has a good free-ſchool, 
and a large priſon on the river, with commodious 
apartments and a good garden. The carriers and 
paſſengers to and .trom Teo are its main ſup- 
dort. Its weekly market holds on Friday, and it 
has two annual fairs, on May 12 and November 12, 
which are remarkable for cattle. Near the town 
is a pretty ſeat of the earl Fitzwalter. Chelmsford 
lies 28 miles N. of London, and fends two mem- 
bers to parliament. Lat. 51, 52, N. Long. 20, E. 
CHELSEA, one of the pleaſant villages in the 
neighbourhood of London, on the Thames, about 
a mile from Weſtminſter Here is the nobleſt 
building, and one of the beſt foundations of its 
kind in the world, for maimed and old ſoldiers. It 
is extremely convenient, and large, though leſs 
magnificent than that of Greenwich, for ſeamen. 
In Chelſea hoſpital a certain number of inyalids are 
comfortably maintained, lodged, and clothed : and 
to it belong ſeveral out- penſioners, as there is not 
room in the houſe for them, who have about 7 
pounds 10 ſhillings annually, It was originally 
founded, beſides a ſchool at Chelſea, by the | 
Nell Gwyn, one of king Charles 1I.'s miſtreſſes; 
confirmed and endowed by that prince, and finiſhed 
by king William III. To it belong ſpacious and 
delighttul gardens. In the area is a good bronze 
ſtatue of king Charles II. Farther up the village 
is the curious phy ſic garden belonging to the apo- 
thecaries of London, given them by Sir Hans Sloane. 
Here alſo is Ranelagh, and in the gardens is the 
rotunda, one of the largeſt rooms in the world, he- 
ing 130 feet in diameter; where muſical entertain- 
ments, both vocal and inftrumental, are performed 
in the ſpring. Juſt by are famous water-works, 
ſet a-going by the ſteam of hot water. 
CHELSEA, a ſmall town on the N. fide of Boſ- 
ton- Harbour, North-America. | 


CHELTENHAM, a market-town of Glou- 


ceſterſhire. It has a pretty good trade for malt. 


amous 


Here is a handſome church, with ailes, a ſpire, | 


. ring of bells; whoſe miniſter muſt be 
of ſeſus- college, Oxford, though but 40 pounds a 
year, but cannot hold the vicarage more than 6 
years. Here is alſo. a free-ſckool and an hoſpital, 
with other charities, Its mineral waters of the 
Scarborough kind, render it fill more famous and 
frequented. It has three annual fairs; namely, 
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on the ſecond Thurſday in. April, Holy Thur 
for all ſorts of cattle, and Auguſt 5 = Trap 1 


lies 8 miles N. E. of Glouceſter. This manor 
paid Edward the Confeſſor gl. 58. a year, and 3000 


| loaves for his-dogs, and 201. year to William the 
Conqueror, and 151. yearly for bread for his dogs. 


CHEMILLE, a town in the government of 


Anjou, in France. It lies on the river lrome, 
gives title of baron, and in it is a collegiate church. 


CHEMNITZ, the capital of the circle of the 


mountains, in the electorate of Saxony, in Ger- 


many. It lies on a ſmall river of the ſame name, 


and 1s famous for mines of lead and tin in its neigh- 


bourhood. It is defended by a good caſtle, called 

Auguſtbourg, which is one of the elector's coun- 
try ſeats, 
and ſome fine bleaching grounds, It was an Im- 


ere are many linen and ſtuft- weavers, 


perial city till 1312. | 
CHEMPTERCIER, anciently Ovſe, a place 


in the. diſtrict of Digne, in Upper Provence, and 


government of the latter name, in France. It is 
a barony which has been annexed to the marquiſate 
of Villars, in order to conſtitute the principality 
of Villars-Brancas. | 

CHENCIN, or Cukctsv, a ſmall town be- 
longing to the palatinate of Sandomir, in Little 
Poland. Here are lead and filver mines ; alſo mar- 


ble quarries. It has a caſtle, which ſtands on a 
high rock, with a ſtaroſty and provincial court, 
The ore of the mines belongs to the king. 


CHENONCEAU, a place belonging to the go- 
vernment of Touraine, in France, where is a 2 
palace, with curious marbles and ſtatues, among 


which that of Scipio Africanus, made of touch- | 


8 and is much admired. It ſtands on the river 
1er, 

. CHENSI, a province of Aſia, in the N. W. 
part of China. It contains 8 cities of the firſt rank, 
and 106 of the ſecond and third, beſides many forts 
on the great wall. The air is temperate, and the 
inhabitants more civil and affable to ſtrangers than 
others in the northern parts. The ſoil is very fer- 
tile, and abounds in wheat and millet, though but 
very little rice. They have alſo rhubarb, honey, 
wax, muſk, cinnabar, and abundance of coal- 
mines: they have a great number of deer, beat! 
wild bulls, and an animal reſembling a tiger, whol? 
ſkin is very curious. There are alſo muſk-goats, 
and bats as large as hens, beſides two or three other 
forts of animals quite unknown in Europe. 

CHEPELIO, an iſland of Darien, in the bay of 
Panama, in South America. It lies oppoſite to the 


.mouth of Chepo-river, and about a league from 


the city of Panama. which place it furnithes with 
fruit and proviſions, Lat. 9, o, N. Long. 81, 


88 * . 
CHEPHIRAH, one of the cities of the Gibe- 

onites, Joſhua ix, 17. 
CHEPPING 
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fee | 
CHEPING-BARNET, a place in Hartford- 


ſhire, and in the St. Alban's road N. where a deci- 
Cve battle was fought in 1468, between the houſes 


of York and Lancaſter, in which the great earl of (| 


Warwich, ſtiled Make-king, was killed, with ſeve- 
ral of the nobility, and 10,000 men. The field is 
thought to be that near Kickſend, between the St. 
A!ban's and Hatfield roads, a little before they meet, 
In 1740 a ſtone column was ereCted here, on which 
there is inſcribed a particular account of this battle. 

CHEPO, or CyzpooR, a river of Darien, in 
South America, the mouth of which lies oppoſite 
to the iſland of Chepelio. It riſes out of the moun- 
tains near the N. fide of the iſthmus of Panama; 
and, being pent up on the S. fide by other moun- 
tains, bends its courſe weſtward between both ; 
till finding a patſage 
of ſemicircle; and by this time, being ſwoln to a 
conſiderable volume, runs rapidly into the ſea, 7 
leagues eaſtward of Panama. It is very deep, and 
about a quarter of a mile in breadth ; but its mouth 
is choked up with ſand, ſo as to be practicable only 
by barks, 1 

Of the ſame name is a ſmall town within 6 
leagues of the ſea, and on the left hand in coming 
from the ſea. The land about it is champaign, 
with ſeveral ſmall hills clothed with woods. On 
the $. fide of the river are ſpacious woodlands ; 
but the greateſt part of the country is ſavannahs. 

CHEFPSTOW, a market-town of Monmouth- 
ſhire, vpon the river Wey, which not far from 
hence falls into the Severn, It is the ſea-port for 
all the towns lying on this river and the Lug. 
Hither ſhips of good burthen can come up, and the 
tide runs up impetuouſly as at Briſtol, riſing com- 
monly to {ix and fix and a half fathoms, at the 
wooden bridge of Chepſtow, which is 70 feet from 
the ſurface of the water when the tide is ont. In 
January 1738, the water roſe here upwards of 70 
teet, Its weekly market, which is kept on Satur- 
day, is well-frequented for corn, &c. but eſpecially 
ſwine. Its annual fairs are on Friday in Whitſun- 
werk, for horned cattle, Saturday before June 20, 
for wool ; Auguſt 1, and Friday ſe'ennight after 
St. Luke, October 18, both thels for horned cat- 
tle, It lies 12 miles S. of Monmouth. A beauti- 
ful Roman pavement was found here in 1689. 
Two miles from Chepſtow is the famous paſſage 
over the Severn, on this ſide called Beachley, and 
on the other Auſt. Here begins Offa's dyke, which 
paſſes through Radnorſhire, Flintſhire, and ſo on 
to the river Dee, which parts Wales from Cheſhire. 

CHEQUET AN HARBOUR, on the coaſt of 
Mexico, to the Pacific Ocean, lies in lat. 17, 3b, N. 
and is about 30 leagues to W. of Acapulco. Here 
almiral Anſon, on his expedition to the South Seas, 
anchored April 7, 1742. 

Vor. I-No. 33. 


on the S. W. it makes a kind 8 
ſtrip of land, with ſeveral ſmall places, and is fub- 


* ject to the king of Sardinia. It lies 20 miles S. E. 
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CHER, a river in the government of Orlean- 
nois, in France. It riſes in Combraille, which be- 
longs to Auvergne, is navigable beyond Vierzon, 
in 3 runs into the Loire. Mention is 
alſo made of it in the government of Marche. 

Of the ſame name is one of the principal rivers 
of Lower Alſace; its Latin name is Scara. It lies 
in the valley called Weilerthale, and empties itſelf 
into the Andlau. 

CHERA, a river near Colan, in the province 


of Quito, in the kingdom of Peru, in America, 


running to Amotage; from whence Paita has its 
freſh water. 5 
CHERASCO, or CuIARAsco, a town of Pie- 
mont, in Upper Italy; on the river Stura (Ta- 
naro.) It is famous for a treaty of peace conclu- 
ded in it in the year 1631. To it belongs a certain 


of Turin. Lat 44, 40, N. Long. 7, 45, E. 

CHERBOURG, in Latin, Cæſaris Burgum, a ' 
town of Coutantin, which is a territor — 
to the government of Normandy, in France. It 
has a harbour upon the Engliſh channel, is the ſeat 
of a viſcounty, admiralty, bailiwic, mayory, &c. 
with an abbey, and general hoſpital, It was for- 
merly a ſtrong place, and beſieged by the Engliſh 
in 1418, and by the French in 1450. Off this 
place the confederate fleet under admiral Ruflel, 
obtained a ſignal victory over that of the French 
commanded by M. Tourville. 

The Britiſh troops, in an expedition onthis coaſt, 
in the year 1758, 3 its famous piers, and 
all the ſhips in the harbour, which the court of 
France many years ago, had projected to be a ſe- 
cond Dunkirk; conſiſting of 2 piers of near two 
thirds of a mile long, and carried into 3 fathom at 
low-water; the harbour to conſiſt of an outer and 
and an inner baſon, in which they were to build, 
dock, and clean, from 50 gun ſhips downwards. , 
It was far gone on; the inner-baſon gates hung, 
being 42 feet wide; the outer-baſon tolerably well 
cleared, and the inner, when cleared, capable of 
holding 1000 fail. The eaſtern pier ran out 
near 1000 yards, and the foundation laid near as 
much farther, The weſtern one run about 500 
feet; a work of upwards of 30 years labour, at 


„the expence of 1,200,000). ſterling in this country, 


and which would have coſt in England thrice the 
ſum, being gl built of coarſe marble, and excel- 
lently nnithed, was in 5 davs reduced to a chaos. 
However, the baſon has ſince been cleared, and ad- 
mitted a veſſel for the firſt time on Dec. 13. 1776. 
It lies oppolite to Hampſhire, 50 miles N. W. of 
Caen, Lat. 49, 38, N. Long. 1, 33, W. Here 


manufacture cloth and ſerge. 
CHERESOUL, the capital of Curdiſtan, or the 


ancient 


oh 2 N 

ancient Aſſyria, in Afiatic Turky. It is the ſeat 
of the beglerberg, or Ottoman viceroy, 156 miles 
N. of. Bagdat. Lat. 36, 5, N. Long. 45, 10, E. 

CHERIBO, or CuARE BAN, a fort and factory 
belonging to the Dutch in the iſland of Java, in 
the Indian ocean, in Aſla. 
Batavia. | | 

CHERISH, - (brook is,) 1 Kings, xvii, 3. ſaid 
to be before Jordan; from which nothing elſe can 
de well inferred but that this brook ran into Jor- 


dan. 

CHEROKEES, a mighty Indian nation of Flo- 
Tida, in N. America, ſeated in the county through 
which'the great road to the Miſſiſſippi, &c. leads. 
They border on Carolina, 

CHEROKEES, (river of,) a river of Florida, 
in America, taking its name from a powerful nation, 

whom it has its principal ſources. It comes 
from the 8. E. and its heads are in the mountains 
which ſeparate thjs country from Carolina, and 
is the great road of the traders from thence to the 
Miſkfbppi and intermediate places. Forty leagues. 
above the Chicazas, this river forms the 4 follow+ 
ing. iſlands, which are very beautiful; namely, 
Tahogale, Kakick, Cochali, and Taly, with 3 
different nation inhabiting each. a 
_ . CHERRY-ISLAND, in the North or Frozen 
ocean, lies in lat. 74, 5. directly S. of Spitzbergen, 
between it and the continent of Europe, or in other 
words between Greenland and Norway; E. long. 
20. lat. 75. It was fo called in 1603, in honour 
of Sir Francis Cherry, by the ſhip's crew, which 
he had fitted. But this ſeems by its ſituation to 
be the ſame iſland which the Dutch diſcovered in 
3596, and which they called Beeren Eilandt, (or 
149 of Bears,) becauſe of one of prodigious ſize 
they killed there. This they ſay lies in N. lat. 
30. and is about 20 miles long. They landing 
. plenty of mew- eggs. They went to the top 
of a mountain ſo ſteep, that it ſeemed perpendicu- 
Jar, and it was with the utmoſt danger they got 
down, there being nothing but ſharp rocks about 
them, that they were obliged to ſlide down gently 


on their knees or breech. If writers hal ſet down 


the longitude as well as the latitude, it might be 
better rmined whether it is the ſame or not. 
However, we are aſſured the Engliſh made, for ſe- 
veral years, many profitable voyages' to Cherry- 
iftand, where in one ſeaſon they made 22 tons of 
Gil out of morſes fleſh, and got three hogſheads of 
their teeth. In 1610 the Ruſſian 3 took 

poſſeſſion of it, and that year killed 1000 morſes, and 
made near 50 tons of oil. They likewiſe diſcovered 
3 lead and coal mines on this and the ſmall iſlands 
near it, and found the country ſo hot towards 
the end of June, that the pitch ran down their 
ſhip's fides. The iſland abounds with ſeveral forts 
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of wild fowl and ſeals, and a vaſt number of hears, 
Yet it does not appear that for the laſt 100 ears 
any ſhips have viſited this coaſt; | 

— CHERSO, and ifland of Venetian Dalmatia, ; 

Hungarian Vlyria, joined with that of Olerg by 
means of a bridge, and gives the title of count, [t 
lies between Iſtria and. Morlachia: has a deal of 
woodlands, and abundance of cattle. | 

The'town of the ſame name is pretty well in. 
habited, has a healthy air, and a ſecure harbour. Lat 
45, 25, N.. Long. 15, 10, E. ; 

CHERSON, (as modern Greeks call it,) was 
according to Strabo, built by the Greeks, on the 
gulph of Carcinites, now the gulph of Negropoli 
on the W. coaſt of Taurica Cherſoneſus, where 
its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen. 

CHERSONESUS THRACITIA, or Herrs:. 
PONTIACA,. a peninſula in the ſangiacate of Gal- 
lipoli, and province of Romania, ia European 
Turky. It has the Archipelago on the S. the bay 
into Which the ſmall river Melas falls on the M. 
and the ſtrait, anciently called the Helleſpont, on the 
E. towargls the N. it is joined to the main land by 
means of a ſtrip of land, the breadth of which the 
ancients reckoned to be about 35 furlongs. In an- 
cient times it had 11 cities upon it. 

CHERSONESUS CESTRICA, a ſtrip of land 
ſo called, in Cheſhire, which is furrounded with 
the ſea, the broad mouths of the rivers Dee and 
Merſey, beſides the Weaver, by means of which 
both rivers are joined. It is about 16 Engliſh miles 
long,. and between 6 and 7 broad, being extremely 
fertile, but not one market-town upon it. 

CHERTSEY, a market-town of Surry, where 
there is a bridge over the Thames, and formerly 
a ſtately _ From this place the bones of 
1 were removed by king Henry VI. 
to Windſor. And it was the retreat of the cele- 
brated poet Cowley, where he died. This place 
maintains itſelf principally by making of malt, 
which is carried in barges to London; It lies 7 
miles from Kingſton, and 19 from London. Its 
weekly market is on Wedneſday ; and its annual 
fairs on the firſt Monday in Lent, for horſes, cat- 
tle, and hops; May 14, for the two former articles, 
and October 6, for theſe and hogs. 

CHERWELL, a river of England, which riſes in 
Northamptonſhire, whence it runs S. by Banbury, 
and falls into the Iſis near Oxford. 

| CHERZ, an ancient town of Poland, in Maſo- 


via, 15 miles from Warſaw, Long. 21, 43, W. 


Lat. 51, 58, N. 

CHESAPEAK-BAY, a large arm of the ſea, 
running about 300 miles inland, between Virginia 
and Maryland in N. America. It is navigable al- 
moſt the whole way for large ſhips, and is about 


20 miles in breadth at the entrance; namely, be- 
; tween 


: M6. 3, ©. 


n he mid 


ween Cape Charles and Cape Henry, and after- 
wards between 20 and 30 broad, having ſeveral 
navigable rivers which fall into it; ſo that veſſels 
o up to the very doors of the planters, and take 
in their lading. It lies between lat. 37, 40, N. 
and long. 75» W. ; 
CHESES, one of the names of the great river 
Janeſei, in the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. 
CHESHAM, Bucks, on the borders of Hart- 
fordſhire, 12 miles S. E. of Aileſbury, and 29 
from London; has a market en Wedneſday, and 
fairs on April 21, July 22, and September 28. It 
has a charity-ſchool for tie benefit of the poor 
natives. ; : | 
CHESHIRE, or county of Cheſter. It is very 
rich in paſture and corn land, and, for the molt part 
level, In it are feveral heaths or moors, upon 
which horſes and ſheep feed. It contains about 
12,000 acres, 71 pariſhes, 13 cities and market- 
towns, and ſends 4 members to parliament. Here 
they make excellent cheele, well-known by the 
name of Cheſhire, and in fuch quantity, that 
London alone takes off 14,000 tons annvally, be- 
ſides vaſt quantities which they fend to Briſtol and 
York, alſo to Scotland and Ireland. The whole 
eounty indeed is employed in it, and part of the 
neighbouring ones too. For though.it goes com- 
monly by the name of Cheſhire-cheetc, yet a 
great deal of it is made in Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, 
and Lancaſhire. The {oil of Cheſhire is extreme- 


| ly good, and the graſs has a peculiar richneſs in it. 


There is no part of England where are equal num- 
bers of gentry, of ſuch ancient extraction, Be- 
ſides, it is a county palatine, and has a diſtinct 
government from . other, being adminiſtered by 
a chamberlain, a judge ſpecial, called chief judge 


of Cheiter, a puiſne judge, &c. Its ancient counts 


palatine were very powerful; the firſt of which 
was Gherbord, whom William the Conqueror 
made ſo; and the laſt was Simon of Montford, 
earl of Leiceſter; after whoſe death, about the 
twelfth century, this county was annexed to the 
crown. It however enjoys its ancient privileges; 
and at Cheſter, the capital, are the palatine courts 
holden for its inhabitants. 

CHESHUNT, in Hartfordſhire, Antoninus's 
Durolitum, which his itinerary places 15 miles from 
London, and ſtands near the Ermine-ſtreet. It 
ſeems a corruption of the Saxon ceaſtre, from 
the Roman caſtra, i. e. a camp, called in Doomſ- 
day-book Ceſtrehunt, the latter part * an 
malogy to hunting, reſerved for the uſe of the 
crown. 

CHESNEGALLON, (ſpring of, ) in the territo- 
ry of Perche, and government of this latter name, 
and Maine, in France. Its waters are ferruginous 
and ſalutary, but not ſo ſtrong as thoſe of Herſe, 

als of Beleſme foreſt in Mortagne.. 
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CHESTER, in Cheſhire, 182 miles from Lon- 
don; is commonly called Weſt-Cheſter. It is a 
large, ancient, populous, and wealthy city, with 
a noble bridge, having a gate at each end, and 12 
arches over the Dee, which falls into the ſea. By 
the late extenſive inland navigation, this city has 
communication with the rivers Merſey, Dee, Rib- 
ble, Ouſe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, including 
its windings, extend above 500-miles, in the coun- 
ties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Staffordſhire, 
Weſtmoreland, Warwick, Leiceſter, Oxford, Wor- 
ceſter, &c. | 

Here are 11 pariſhes, and q well-built churches, 
The Cathedral, called St. Werburg's, once a mo- 
naſtery, looks as antique as the cattle. Some ſay 
they were both built by William the Conqueror's. _ 
nephew, Hugh Lupus, and others that the church 
was founded by Edgar. On November 8, 1772, 
an exploſion of gunpowder greatly damaged ſeveral 
houſes, and deſtroyed many of the ſpectators of a 
puppet-ſhow. The continual reſort of paſſengers + 
here, to and from Ireland, adds very much to its 
trade; but its port, which is formed by the Hyle- 
lake and the point Aire, is indifferent, the bar be- 
ing often almoſt choaked up, ſo that ſhips were 
forced to unload their goods at 6 miles diſtance, and: 
ſend them up to the city in ſmall veſſels; but by 
the favour of 2 acts of parliament in 1732 and 1741, 
this inconvenience is in a great meaſure ſurmaun- 
ted, by a channel being cut 10 miles long, throughe : 
which great veſſels now come up to the quay.. 
The city is ſuppoſed to have been founded by the 
Romans, in' whoſe days it was very eminent, and 
no city in Britain maintained the Roman ſplendor 
ſo long. After it had ſubmitted to the Saxons, 
the Britons recovered and kept it, till Egbert, the 
firſt Saxon monarch, took it from them about 
826; and 60 years after this it was taken by the 
Danes; but they were beſieged, and forced to ſur- 
render it to the united Saxons and Britons, In the 
reign of king Edward the Elder, it was enlarged; 
and king Edgar having in the 13th of his reign, 
ſummoned all the kings and princes of the iſland 
hither to pay him homage, the __ of Scotland, 
Cumberland, and Man, and 5, petty kings of Wales, 
{wore fealty to him, and rowed him in a barge on 
the river Dee, while himſelf fat in triumph, ſteer- 
ing the helm. In the reign of Henry VIII. this 
city was impowered to elect members to parliament. 
In 1695 a mint was eſtabliſhed for comming the new 
money. "The houſes here in general are of timber, 
very large and ſpacious, but are built with galleries, 
piazzas, or covered walls before them ; im which 
the inhabitants are ſo hid, that to look into the 
ſtreets, one ſees nobody ſtirring, except with 
horſes, coaches, carts, &c. and the ſhops ate hard- 
ly to be ſeen from the ſtreets, ſo that they are 


= cH 
the moſt” part, dark and cloſe; but in ſuch parts, 
where the rows do not cloud the buildings, there 
are large well-built houſes. The ſtreets are gene- 
rally even and ſpacious, and, croſſing one another 
in ftraight lines, meet in the centre, Ihe walls were 
frſt erected by Ethelfleda, a Mercian lady, in 908, 
and join on the S. of the city to the caſtle; from 
whence there is a pleaſant watk round the city 
upon the walls, except where it is intercepted by 
ſome of the towers over the gates; and from whence 
there is a proſpect of Flintthice and the mountains 
of Wales. | 
The city conſiſts chiefly of 4 large ſtreets, which 
make an exact croſs, with the town-houſe, and 
exchange in the middle, a neat ſtructure, ſupport- 
ed by columns 13 feet high, of one ſtone each. 


The city has 4 gates, 3 poſterns, and is 2 miles 


in compaſs. 


The 32 ſee was firſt tranſlated 
to it from Litchfie 


d, immediately after the con- 
. queſt; but it was afterwards removed to Coventry, 

and thence back again to Litchfield ; ſo that Cheſ- 
ter remained without this dignity till it was reſtored 
by Henry VIII. It had been made a corporation 
and county by Henry VII. It is governed by a 
mayor, 24 aldermen, 2 flieriffs, and 40 common- 
council- men. In the caſtle, where the earls of 
Cheſter formerly held their parliaments, is a ſtately 
hall, ſomewhat jp 


offices for the records, a priſon for the county, and a 
tower aſcribed to Julius Cæſar. A Dutch colony 
was ſettled here not many years ago, by whoſe in- 
duſtry the traffic of this city was much augmented; 
but the manufactures of moſt note here, is tobacco 
pipes, ſaid to be the beſt in Europe, being made of 
clay brought from the Ifle of Wight, Pool, and 
Biddeford. | 

Here are weekly aſſemblies, and horſe-races upon 
St. George's day, beyond the Rhodee, which is a 
fine large green, but ſo low that it is eften over- 
flowed by the river Dee. The walls, being built 
like moſt of the houſes of a ſtone which is a ſoft 
red grit, often want repairing ; for which purpoſe 
there are officers, called murengers. The keeping 
of the gates was once reckoned ſo honourable an 
office, that it was claimed by ſeveral noble families; 
as Eaſt- gate by the earl of Oxford, Bridge-gate by 
the earl of Shrewſbury, Water-gate by the earl of 
Derby, North gate by the mayor of the city. On 
the E. ſide of it there is a poſtern, which was ſhut 
up by one of its mayors, becauſe his daughter, who 
had been at ſtool- ball with ſome maidens in Pepper- 
ſtreet, was ſtolen, and conveyed away through this 
gate; this has occaſioned a proverb here, When 
the daughter is ſtolen ſhut Pepper-gate.” The city 
is well ſupplied with water from the river Dee by 
_- mills, and the water-tower, which is one of the 


is * 
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ke that at Weſtminſter, where the 
Palatine coarts and aſſizes are held. There are alſo 
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It lies on the river Delaware, about 13 miles S. of 


RS 

gates of the bridge. The centre of the cit 

the 4 ſtreets meet facing the cardinal . 
called Pentiſe, from whence there is a pleafant | 
proſpect of all 4 at once. The ſuburbs of Han. 
brid is called by the Welſh Treboth, i. e. Burnt. 
town, it —_ often burnt by them in their 
incurſions. The fee-farm rents of this city are 
veſted in the Princes of Wales, as earls of Cheſter 
who hold them with the caſtle and profits of the 
temporalities of the biſhopric, and the fieemen 
{wear to be true to the king and earl. 

The officers eſtabliſhed here are, a governor 
of the city and caſtle, a lieutenant-governor, with 
a maſter-gunner, ſtore-keeper, and furbiſher of 
ſmall arms; and for the cuſtoms, beſides a col. 
lector, comptroller, and fearcher, here are 21 ſy. 
bordinate officers. Here i$\ charity-ſchool for 49 
boys, who are taught, cloathed, and maintained 
by a fund of Fool. and yol. ear ſubſcription, 

he markets here are Wedngſday and Saturday; 
and the fairs, to which abundance of merchants 
and tradeſmen come from all parts, particularly 
Briſtol and Dublin. are Feb. 24, July 5, and Odd. 
10, each fora week. This place was of great ac- 
count, ſo early as in the days of king Arthur, for 
teaching the arts and ſciences, and the learned 
languages. King Ethelwolf, and 2 other Britiſh 
kings are ſaid to have been crowned here: and it 
is faid, that Henry IV. emperor of Germany died 
and was buried here, after having lived a hermit 
here unknown for 10 years. | 

CHESTER, (Little,) the modern name of the 
old Roman Derveatio, a mile below the town of 
Derby, in Derbyſhire, and upon the Derwent, 
Remains of walls, vaults, Roman coins, aqueducts, 
and other marks of antiquity, have been dug up 
here; as alſo the foundation of a bridge over the 
river here. Its weekly markets are Wedneſday and 
—_— It has 3 annual fairs: the laſt Thurſ- 
day in February for cattle; July 5, and October 
10, for cattle, iriſh linen, cloths, hardware, hops, 
drapery goods, and Mancheſter wares. This is 
a very conſiderable fair, and laſts a fortnight. 

CHESTER, (in the Street,) a thoroughfare 
town of Durham, having but few or no remains of 
its ancient grandeur as a Roman colony. It hat a 
ſtone-bridge over a rivulet, and which is yet wanted 
at times, | . 

CHESTER, (county of,) in Pennſylvania, in 
N. America; fo called, as its firſt ſettlers were from 
Cheſhire in the mother-country, - It lies to the 8. 
of Philadelphia county. BET. 

CHESTER, (New,) the. capital of the laſt 


mentioned county. It contains above 100 houles. 
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Philadelphia, and has a fine road for ſhips of any 
burden; the river on which it ſtands being 3 miles 
| 3 over. 
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aver, It has a court-hôuſe, priſon, and church, 
dedicated to St. Paul. Lat. 40, 15, N. Long. 


IE. ' 
T-HESTER; (E. and W.) two towns in W. 
Cheſter county in the province of New-York. 
- CHESTER, a town on the S. bank of James- 
river, in Cumberland county, Virginia. 

CHESTERFIELD, ' a well built, populous 
mayor-town of Scarſdale, a fruitful tract in Derby- 
(hire, between rivulets, on the S. fide of a hill, 
and N. E. of Chatſworth. It is a place, though 
in the extremity of this rocky country, of conſi- 
derable trade in lead, grocery, mercery, malting, 
tanning, ſtock ings, blankets, bedding, &c. with 

Yorkſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Lei- 
ceſterſnire, and London; alſo with Bakewell, 
Tiddeſwall, Wirkfworth, Aſhbourne, the Peak, 
and W. of Derbyſhire, Cheſter, Mancheſter, Li- 
verpool, &c. It has a neat church, and its ſpire, 
being timber covered with lead is warped all awry, 
ts new large market - place is well ſupplied with the 
above- mentioned commodities; and the market 
is held weekly on Saturdays. It has 7 annual fairs; 
namely, on Jan. 25, Feb. 28, April 3, May 4, 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlary; Sept. 17 for cheeſe, 
onions, and -pedlary, Nov. 25, for cattle, ſheep, 
and pedlary. Its free-ſchool, reckoned the moſt 
tonſiderable.-in the N. of England, ſends great 
numbers of ſtudents, particularly to Cambridge. 
L title of earl · to a branch of the Stanhope 

mily, 

CHESTERFORD, a place upon the river Cam, 
in Efſex,- where in 1719, the veſtigia of a Roman 
city were diſcovered, including about 50 acres, In 

the N. W. end-of the town is the foundation of a 
Roman temple, and many Roman coins have been 
dug. up in the borough- field, fo the ancient _ 
termed ; the name of which, according. to Dr. 
Stukely, was Camboritum; and not far off, is a 
large Roman camp upon an eminence, where now 
is a hunting-tower of brick. 
- CHELTOP, a river in Northumberland, which 
runs into the Rede in Redeſdale. | 

CHEVIOT or T1vior-HiLLs, a range, which 
running from N. to S. extends N. W. from Aln- 
wick, through Northumberland and Cumberland. 

y ſeparate Northumberland from Scotland : 
though there be many hills and reachings for ſeve- 
ral miles together, -yet one of them on the N. fide, 

8 a great deal higher than the reſt, being a land- 
mark to ſailors; and may plainly be ſeen from the 
Roſemary- top in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire, near 
bo miles off. This peak lies towards Berwick, 
, and yet at top it is a- ſmooth and pleaſant plain, 
half a mile in diameter. with a large pond in the 
middle of it; from which, in a clear Jay, the ſmoke 
of the ſalt-pans at South Shields may be ſeen, 
Vor I. No. 33. | Kd 1 
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which is about 40 miles S. of it; alſo Berwick 
eaſtward, and to the N. Soutra-hills, which are in 
fight of Edinburgh: at the foot of the Chiviot-hills, 
among many others, a bloody battle as obſtinate- 
ly fought between earl Douglas on the Scottith fide, 
and Piercy earl of Northumberland on that of the 
Engliſh, in which both were k.lled, beſides vaſt 
numbers of each army, particularly the nobles. 
The old Engliſh ballad of Chevy-Chace, (Sir Philip 
Sidney's delight,) has ſo beautifully deſcribed this 
action, that Mr. Addiſon has writ ſeveral Specta- 
tors, exemplifying it from ſeveral paſſages of the 
immortal Virgil, which, he ſays, the author of 
this ſong imitated. The ſpots of ground where 
the two earls are ſaid to have fallen, are ſtill dif- 
tinguiſhed by 2 ſtones. The Scots call this the 
battle of Otterburn, from a place of this name 8. 
of the Chiviot-hills, on the river Rede, near Ellef- 
don, a market-town. \ 

CHEVREUSE, a town of Le Hurepoix, a ſub- 
diviſion of the fourth ſtadtliolderſhip of the Iſle of 
France; it belongs to the fimous foundation of St. 
Cyr, by Madam de Maintenon, and gives the title 
of duke. | 

CHEW, (Biſhop's} or Chew Magna, a place in 
Somerſetſhire, where red bolus, / vulgarty called 
redding, is dug, which is uſed for marking of ſheep, 
and ally by apothecaries for bole ammoniac. It has 
ſeveral conſiderable hamlets, abounding with -coal- 
pits. The houſes here are remarkably neat, even 
thoſe of the pooreſt ſort. In this pariſh is Bow- 
ditch, ſo called from its circular form, which was 
a large camp on a hill, trebly fortified ; and from 
it is a proſpect of Flatholm and Steepholm, 2 iſlands 
in the Britiſh channel. | | 

CHEZIL, mentioned Geneſis xxxviti. 5. 

CHIACICA, a province in the audience of 
Charcas, and juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of La 
Plata, in S. America. It lies go leagues N. of La 
Plata city, and but 40 from Paz. Its capital of 
the ſame name, and all the places foathwards of 
it, belong to the archbiſhop of La Plata; but many 
to the northwards are in the dioceſe of Paz. The 
countries in this juriſdiction extend in ſome parts 
above 100 leagues. Some ſpots are very hot, and 
yield cocoa exuberantly: which ſhrub, ſupplies all 
the mine-towns from Charcas to Potok, The 
colder parts feed large herds -of cattle;- together 
with vicunas, and other wild creatures. Here are 
alſo ſome ſilver- mines, but neither ſo many nor ſo 
rich as thoſe ef -Caranges, 2 neighbouring pro- 
vince. 

CHIAMETAN, a province in the audience of 
Guadalaxara, or Kingdom of New Galicia, in New 
Spain, fituated under the Tropic of Cancer; one 
half in the Temperate-and the other in the Torrid 
Zone, lying along the South Sea, on 'the W. 

8 B | daunded 
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bounded by Zacatecas on the N. E. by Cu- 
liacan on the N. W. and by Xaliſco and Gua- 
dalaxara on the S. and 8. E. It is about 
leagues either way from N. to S. or from E. 
to W. Is a fruitful ſoil, yielding great quanti- 
ties of wax and honey, beſides ſilver-mines. The 
Fiver of St. Jago, which, according to our maps, 


comes from the lakes of Guadalaxara, empties it- 


Telf here into the ſea. It is one of the principal 
rivers on this coaſt, being half a mile broad at the 
mouth, but much broader farther up, where 3 or 

rivers meet together, At ebb the water is 10 
feet deep on the bar. The chief town in this pro- 

vince is St. Sebaſtian. ' 

+ CHIAPA, an inland province in New Spain, 
or Old Mexico, in the audience of Guatimala, It 
is bounded by Tabaſco on the N. by Yucatan on 
the N. E. by Soconuſco on the S. and by Vera 

Paz on the E. It is 85 leagues from E. to W. 
and about 30 where narroweſt, but then ſome parts 
are near 100. It abounds with great woods of pine, 
cypreſs, cedar, oak, walnut, wood-vines, roſin-trees, 
aromatic gums, balſams, and liquid amber, taca- 
mahaca, copal, and others, that yield pure and ſo- 
vereign balſams; alſo with corn, pears, apples, 
quinces, cocoa, cotton, and wild cochineal, with 
2 herbs and ſallads; which, being once 

laſt for ſeveral years. Here they have 


a  achiotte, which the natives mix with their choco- 


late to give it a bright colour; likewiſe coleworts, 
or cal trees, ſo large that birds build in them; 
and yet they are ſweet and tender. Here are moſt 
forts of wild and tame fowls, and very beautiful 

parrots; alſo a bird called toto, ſmaller than a 
pigeon, - with -feathers, which the Indians 


e for its fine tail, but let it £0 2gain after they - 


d a capital crime 


pulled its feathers out, it being 


— Fn 2 to kill it. It abounds with cattle of 


ſorts, ſheep, goats, and ſwine from Spain, having 
multiplied here ſurpriſingly; eſpecially a breed of 
fine horſes, ſo valuable, {hb they ſend their colts 
to Mexico, though 500 miles off. of prey, as 
hons, leopards, tigers, &c. are here in abundance, 
with foxes, rabbits, and wild b 
vince alſo is plenty of ſnakes, particularly in the 
hiliy, parts, ſome of which are 20 feet long, others 
are Hts curious red colour, and ſtreaked with white 
and black, which the natives wear about their necks. 
Herearetwoprincipaltownscalled Chiapa; which fee. 
The Chiapeſe are of a fair complexion, courte- 


dus, great maſters of mufic, painting, and mecha- 


nics, and obedient to their ſuperiors. Its principal 


river is that of Tabaſco, which running from the 


N. croſs the country of the Quelenes, at laſt falls 


into the ſea at Tabaſco. It is, in ſhort, well wa- 
tered; and, by means of the aforeſaid river, they 
carry an a pretty briſk trade with the neighbourin 
provinces, eſpecially in cochineal and filk ; i” witich 


In this pro- - 
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N laſt commodity the Indians employ their wives for 
making handkerchiefs of all colours, which ate 
bought by the Spaniards and ſent home. Though 
the Spaniards reckon this one of the pooreſt COUNe 
tries own to them in America, as having no 


\ 


mines or ſand of gold, nor any harbour on the 
South Sea, yet is larger than moſt provinces, and in- 
ferior to none but Guatimala. Beſides, it is a place 


of great importance to the Spaniards, becauſe th; 


ſtrength of all their empire in America depends on 


it; and into it is an eaſy-entrance by the river Ta- 


baſco, Puerto Real, and its vicinity to Yucatan. 
The principal commerce of this province with 
Spain is the indigo it produces, which is reputed 
the beſt that comes to Spain fromm America. In 
the cultivation of .it ſome negroes are employed, 
and part of thoſe Indians which have ſurvived the 


tyranny of their conquerors. The labour of theſe - 


unhappy men annually ſupply Europe alone with 
2500 ſurrons of indigo, which fell, on an average, 


at Cadiz for 73l. 10s. each. This rich produce, 


with ſome other articles of leſs confideration, are 
conveyed upon mules to the town of St. Thomas, 
ſituated 60 leagues from Guatimala. Here theſe 
commodities remain till- they are exchanged for 


others brought from Spain, in veſſels of a moderate 


ſize, which commonly arrive in the months of 
July and Auguſt. | | 

HIAPA, the name of 2 towns in the above 
provinee of the ſame name; the one is ſometimes 
called Cividad Real, or the Royal-city, and the 
other Chiapa de los Indos, inhabited by the Spa- 
niards. Cividad Real lies 100 es N. W. from 


Guatimala, is a biſhop's ſee, and the ſeat of the 


judicial courts, It is a very delightful place, fitu- 
ated on a plain, and furrounded with mountains, 


and almoſt in the middle, between the North and 


Cividad Real, 


South Seas. The biſhop's revenue is 8000 ducats 
a year, and the cathedral is a beautiful ſtructure. 
Here are ſome monaſteries; but the place is neither 
populous nor rich. Its chief trade is in cocoa, cot- 
ton, wool, ſugar, cochineal, and pedlars ſmall- 
Wares. 

The friars are the principal merchants here for 
European goods, and the richeft men both in the 
town and country. 'The Spaniſh gentry in this 
place are become a proverb, on account of their 


fantaſtical pride, 4 — and poverty; ſor they 


all claim deſcent from Spaniſh dukes, who were 


| the firſt conqueror's, as they pretend, of this coun 


„ Lat. 17. Long. 96, 40. i 
CHIAPA, the other town in the above province 
of the fame name, is diſtinguiſhed from that 
by the appellation of Chiapa de los 


Indos, that is, as belonging to the Indians, who 


are about 20,000. It is the mage they have in 


* 


this country, lies in a valley on the river Tabaſco, 
which abounds with fiſh, and is about 12 _—_ 
4 5H g 
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 4iftant from the former, to the N. W. Bartho- 
tomew de las Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, having 
complained to the court of Madrid, of the cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards here, procured the people 

privileges and an exemption from flavery. 


Chis town is large and rich with -many cloiſters 


and churches, and no town has ſo many Dons of 
Indian extraction. J 

CHIARENZA, or CLARENZA, one of the 4 
diſtricts into which the Morea in European Turky 
is ſubdivided. It includes Achaia Proper. 

Of the ſame name is its capital on the N. W. 
coaſt of the Morea. It lies oppoſite to the ifle of 
Zante; 26 miles S. of Patras; has a good harbour 
on the Mediterranean, and is ſubject to the Turks. 
It ſuffered greatly in the laſt Venetian war. Lat. 
37, 35, N. Long. 21, 15, E. 

CHILARI, a ſmall place upon the weſtern con- 
fines of Breſciano, one of the Venetian territories, 
in Upper Italy. In its e the Impe- 
naliſts defeated the French in 1701. Lat. 37, 
35, N. Long. 10, 18, E. C | 

CHIARO-MONTE, a town of Italy in Sicily, 
and in the valley of Noto; ſeated on a mountain, 
2) miles W. of Syracuſe. Long. 14, 50, E. Lat. 

, 5, N. . 
 HAVARI, a ſpacious bourg on the eaſtern 
part of the Genoeſe dominions on the continent, 
and Upper Diviſion of Italy. It has a commodious 
fituation cloſe to the ſea.” 


. 


CHIAVENA, (county of,) in Latin, Claven- | 


na, delongiug to the ſubjects of the Griſons, allies 
of the Swiſs cantons. It takes up the W. part of 
the great valley which they occupy. It is bounded 
by the Upper of the Griſons on the N. and 
W the lake of Como on the S. the Valteline on 
the $. E. and part of the country of Pregel on the 
N. and E. It lies between high mountains. 

Its lake of the ſame name, of an oval form, and 
about 2 miles in diameter, runs into that 7 Como, 
by means of a canal which is the paſſage for goods 
to and from Como, ſo that a conſiderable trade is 
arried on. This country yields more wine than 
corn, and is well ſupplied with fiſh from the rryers- 
Mera and Lyre. They have large herds of cattle, 
of which, with the butter and cheeſe, they make 


great profit, as alſo from ſtone-pots, cups, &c. 


made here from a rock near Pleurs.. - 

Its capital of the ſame name is a. well - built 
town, delightfully ſituated on both ſides the river 
Maira, N. of the lake of Como. It is fortified; 
has a ſtrong caſtle, . 6- churches within the walls, 
nd 3 without. It is much frequented by mer- 
ants, who travel between Italy and Germany, 


i trade. Lat. 46, 15, N. 
» Q, 32, E. I 3 
C CHAS, or Taxa, a juriſdiction of Plata, 


ud audience of Charcas, in S. America. It lies 


- city's diſtance from the 
Jace, the cathedral, (which has the pictures of all 
the monarchs of England ſince Ciſſa, and of all the 
. biſhops,) and the prebendaries houſes, take up all- 


S RF: 
30 leagues S. of Plata, its greateſt extent being 
about 35 leagues. The temperature of its air is 
various; whence it has the advantage of corn, 
fruits, and cattle, F247 | F 
This country abounds every where in gold and 
ſilver mines, eſpecially Chocayas. . Between this 
province and the c6untry inhabited by wild Indians, 
runs the large river Tipuanys, the ſands of which 
_ mixed with gold, are waſhed in order to 
nd it, | 
CHICHESTER, in Suſlex, 63 miles from Lon- 
don, was the royal ſeat of the S, Saxon kings, and 
is the ſee of a biſhop, which was tranſlated hither, - 
in the Conqueror's time from Selſey. Here are 5 
churches, beſides its cathedral, which has been 
burnt twice, viz. anno 1114, ard again in the 
reign of Richard III. It is a neat compact town, 
with a wall and 4 gates, anſwering to the 4 cardinal 
winds, which give name to the ſtreets, that meet 
in the centre, where the markets and fairs are kept. 
This is a city and county of itſelf, and the cotpo- 
ration conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, aldermen. and 
common-council without limitation, and 4 juſtices 
of the peace, choſe out of the aldermen. Its mar- 
kets, which are Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 
are furniſhed with plenty of proviſions; and the 
market-place is adorned with a moſt ſtately croſs. 
Its fairs are April 23, Whitſun-Tueſday, St. 
James's-day, and Michaelmas, which laſt holds 
days, and is called Slow-fair. It is encom 


all round, except on the N. fide by the river La- 


yant ;. which, though very low in-the winter, when 
other rivers are full, yet is apt to overflow in the 
midſt of ſummer, and is navigable at a little diſtance 
from-the mouth of it, hawk not deep enough for 
a good haven; in it are bred. the fineſt lobſters in 


—_— The market on Saturday is noted, eſpe- 
cially 


for fiſh, but. much more for corn; ſo that 
the toll for wheat, barley, malt, and oats there, has - 
ſometimes amounted at only an half-penny a quar- 


ter (meaſare,) to 6ol. a year, Every Wedneſday 


fortnight, here is one of the greateſt cattle- markets 


. in England. 


The chief manufaQuures here are malt and needles. 
The neighbouring farmers have-granaries and mills, 
near the creek where the veſſels come up, and ſend+ 
their corn to London by fea, in moal. Here is ſome 
foceign trade, and a collector of the cuſtoms, &c. 
at Dell-key, a ſmall harbour, about 4 miles from 
the ſea, where veſſels come in and go out, at high.” 
water, with wheat, timber, and coals ſor London, 

d other ports on the coaſt. A canal was dug 

re in the reign of king James I. becauſe of the 

9 — The biſhop's pa- 


che pace between the W. and S. gates. The 3 


the 


* life: It was called Ciſſa's Ceſter, i. e. city, be- 


but nearer to the city, called the Brill; the laſt is 


ble. 


original inhabitants are very voluptuous, yet very 


- warlike, They maintained bloody wars with the Spa- 


1 


8 miles N. Wof Exeter. 


near the ſite of the ancient Vitulo, once a trading 


towers, general Moraſini took it in 1685, and the. 


year, with the Joſs of their artillery and baggage; 


CG; -b& | 
lace has been lately rebuilt; and in October 1727, 


the workmen in the gardens fund ſome valuable an- 
.cient coins, and a curious piece of Roman pavement, 
dedicated to Neptune and Minerva; a ſtone was 
alſo dug up here, in 1723, denoting, that a temple 
was erected here in the reign of Claudius Cæſar. 
lere is a charity-ſchool for 42 boys, and another 
for 20 girls. There are ſeveral houſes of the no- 
bility ncar it, which have a delightful 2 of 
fea, &c. and as the city is healthfully ſituated 
on a gravel, wizlhin 3 miles of hills, there is very 
good hinting, courſing, fowling, fiſhing, &c. 
round about it, with all neceſſaries for a pleaſant 


cauſe it was rebullt by Ciſſa, king of the S. Saxons, 
after it had been burnt to the ground by ſome 
Saxons, and Norwegians. There was once a caſ- 
tle near the N. gate. On the N. fide of this city 
is St. Roch's, commonly called Rook's-hill, where 
was formerly x chapel dedicated, as ſuppoſed, to 
thit faint, who was patron of the pilgrims. - Here 
are ſlill the marks of an old camp; a mile and a 
balf to the W. are marks of another camp at Bow- 
hill, ot Gonſhill; and another on the ſame fide, 


ſaid to have heen Veſpaſian's. 3 | 
»+CHICHESTER, (New,) a town of Cheſter 
county in Pennſylvania, in N. America. It ſtands 
below Cheſter town, oa the Delaware, and on a 
creek of the name of Chicheſter, which is naviga- 
It contains above 100 houſes. . 
_ © CHICUITOS, à province of S. America, in 
the government of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, The 


chief riches conſiſt of honey and wax; and the 


niards till 1690; ſince which, ſome of them have 

become Chriſttans. It is bounded by la Plata on 

the N. E. and by Chili on the W. | 
CHIDLE{GH, or CnvprEeiGn. a market- 


town of D-vonſhi:e, near the river Teign, in the 


road to- Plymouth. It gives title of (baron to one 
of the Clifford familg. Its weekly market is on Sa- 
tu:day, and annual tairs on June 11 for ſheep, and 
St. Matthew's, Sept. 21, for horned cattle. It lies. 


CHIELEFA, a flrong town of the Peloponneſvs, 
in European Turky, about a mile in circuit, It 
ſtands on a ſteep rock, about 2 miles from the ſea, 


city of note, but now neither commodious nur 
fafe. Though walled round and flanked with 


Turks in attempting to retake it were routed next 


but ate now in poſſeſſion of it. 


Ly . 


= CHIER], 2 mall but well-inhabited town of 
Piemont, in Upper Italy; ſubject to the King of 


— 
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ncsqar the river Peſcara, 8 miles 8, W. of Peſcara. 


Span iards for deputies o 


. 


Sardinia. In its neighbourhod the French beat the 
Spaniards in 1639. Lat, 44, 50, N. Long. 7. 45, E 

CHIE Tl, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
"Naples, and capital of the Hither Abruzzo, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on a mountain 


Lo I4, 13, E. Lat. 42, 22, N. | 
CHILA, a river of South America, at the mouth 
of whey * he port of Aranta, from whence 
it extends through the city Arequippa, 20 lea 
diſtant, Lat, = 50, N. po 1 * E BY 
CHILI, a province of South America, bounded 
by Peru on.the N. by the province of La Plata on 
the E. by 75. r on the S. and by the Pacific 
ocean on the W. lying between 75 and 85 degrees 
of W, long. and between 25 and 45 degrees of 
S. lat. though ſome comprehend in this province, 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego. 
The firſt attempt of the Spaniards upon this 
country was made by Almagro in the year 1535, 
atter he and Pizarro had completed the conquelt of 
Peru. He ſet out on his expedition to Chili with 
a conſiderable body of Spaniards and auxiliary In- 
dians, For 200 leagues, he was well accommo- 
dated with every neceſſary by the Indians, who 
had been ſubjects of the emperors of Peru: but 
reaching tle barren country of Charcas, his troops 
became diſcontented through the hardſhips they 
ſuffered ; which determined Almagro to climb the 
mountains called Cordilleras, in order to get the 
ſooner into-Chili ; being ignorant of the invaluable 
mines of Potoſi, contained in the province of Char- 
cas, where he then was. At that time the Cordil- 
leras were covered with ſnow, the depth of which 
obliged him to dig his way through it. The cold 
made ſuch an impreſſion, on his naked Indians, that 
it is computed no leſs than 10,000 of them periſhed 
on theſe dreadful mountains, 1 50 of the Spaniards 
ſharing the ſame fate; while many of the ſaryivors 
loſt theig fingers and toes through the excels of 
cold. At laſt, after encountet ing incredible difhi-. 
culties, Almagro reached à fine, temperate, and 
fertile plain on the oppoſite ſide of the Cordilleras, 
where he was received with the greateſt kindnels 
by the natives. Theſe poor. favages, taking the 
their god Virachoca, im- 
mediately collected for them an offering of gold and 
ſilver worth'200,0c0-ducats: and ſoon after brought, 
a preſent to Almagro worth 3co,c00 more. I heſe 
offerings only determined him to conquer the whole 
country as ſoon as poſſible. The Indians among 
whom he now was, had acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the Peruvian incas, or emperors, and con- 
aten gave Almagro, no trouble. He therclore 
marched immediately againſt thoſe who had never 
been -conquered by the Peruvians, and inhabited 
the ſouthern parts of Chili. Thele ſavages fought 
with great reſolation, and diſputed every inch 0 
* BY * * W e ground 
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ſuch progreſs, that they muſt infallibly have 
_— the — province in a very little time, 


of a commiſſion ſent him from. Spain. 
In 1540, Pizarro having overcome and put Al- 
ro to death, ſent into Chili, Baldivia, or Val- 
divia, who had learned the rudiments of war in 
Italy, and was, reckoned one of the beſt officers in 
the Spaniſh ſervice, As he penetrated ſouthwards, 
however, he met with much oppoſition : the con- 
federated caziques frequently gave him battle, and 
diſplayed great courage and reſolution ; but could 
not prevent him from penetrating. to the valley of 
Mafhiocho, which he found incredibly fertile and 
populous, Here he founded the city of St. Jago; 
and. finding gold mines. in the neighbourhood, 
forced the Indians to work in them ; at the fame 
time building a caſtle for the ſafety and protection 
of his new colony, The natives, exaſperated at 
this ſlavery, immed _— took up arms; attacked the 
fort ; and, though defeated. and repulſed, ſet fire 
to the outworks, which contained all the proviſions 


this and many other defeats, but ftill continued to 
carry-on- the war with vigaur. At laſt, Valdivia, 
having overcome them.in many, battles, forced the 
inhabitants of the vale: to-ſubmit ; upon which he, 
immediately ſet them to work in the mines of Qui - 
lotta, This indignit y offered to their countrymen. 
redoubled the fury of thoſe who remained at liberty. 
Their utmoſt efforts, however, were as yet unable 


large rivers Maulle and Hata, he traverſed a vaſt 
act of country, and founded the city of La Con- 
exptign on the South · ſea coaſt, He erected for- 
treſſes in ſeveral parts of the country, in order to 
keep the natives i awe; and huilt the city, called 
perial, about 40 leagues to the ſouthward of 
nception, The Spaniſh writers fay, that the 
neighbouring valley contained $0,000. inhabitants 
& a peaceable diſpoſition ; and who were even ſo- 
tame as to ſuffer Valdivia to parcel out their lands 
among his followers, while they themſelves. re- 
gained in a fate of inaCtivity. About 16 leagues 
to the eaſt ward of Imperial, the Spanifty general. 
lad the fouudations of the city Villa Rica, ſo called 
m account of the rich gold mines he found there. 


bim in difficulties from. which he could never 
be extricatecd: He had extended his conqueſts. be 
us what his ſtrength was capable of maintaining. 

Chiliſians were ſtill as deſirous as ever of rep 
Oreriang their hbertres. 
ad armour of the Spaniards, indeed, appeared 
ful to them; but the though 


ts of endleſs fla- 
Way were ſtill more ſo, In the courſe of the war 
had diſcovered that the Spaniards wers yulne- 
Vor. I. No. 33 


had not Almagro returned to Peru, in conſequence. 


of the Spaniards, Nor were they difcouraged by 


The horles, fire-arms, 
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But his; ambition and avarice had now involved | 


d but in five months time the Spaniards had 


» 


ho 
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rable and mortal men like themſelves; they hoped; 
therefore, by dint of their ſuperiority in numbers, 
to be able to expel the tyranical uſurpers. Hadall 
the nations joined in this reſolution, the Spaniards, 
had certainly been exterminated; but ſome of them. 


were of a pacific and fearful diſpoſition, while: 


others conſideted ſervitude as the greateſt of all poſ- 
ible calamities. Of this laſt opinion were the 
Arracceans, the moſt intrepid people in Chili, and 


who had given Valdivia the 2 trouble. They 


all roſe to a man, and choſe 


apaulican, a renowned 


' hero among them, for their leader. Valdivia, 


however, received notice of their revolt ſooner than, 
they intended he ſhould, and returned with all ex- 


. pedition to the vale of Araccea; but before he. 


arrived, 14,000 of the Chiliſians were there aſſem- 


' bled under the conduct of Capaulican. He attacked 


5 


them with his cavalry, and forced them to retreat 
into the woods; but could not obtain a complete 


his men. 

At laſt Capaulican, having obſerved that fight - 
ing with fuch a number of undiſciplined troops 
only ſerved to contribute to the defeat and confu- 
ſion of the whole, divided his forces into bodies of 


victory, as they kept continually ſallying out and. 
2 ang > HT | 


looo each. Theſe he directed to attack the enemy: 


by turns; and, though he did not expect that x 


fſingle thouſand would put them to flight, he directed 


them to make as long a ſtand as they could; when 


they were to be relieved! and ſupported by 


w top, Valdivia's progrefs. Having croſſed the. 9, 


another 
hody; and thus the Spaniards would be at laſt 


; wearied out and overcome. The event fully an- 


ſwered to his expectations. The Chilfians main- 


tained a fight for ) or 8 hours, until the Spaniards, 


growing faint for want of refrefhment, retired: 


precipitately. Valdivia ordered them to poſſeſs a 


Chilifians by the treachery * 
a native: of that country, the Spaniards were fur-- 


paſs at ſame diſtance from the field, to ſtop the 


purſuit; but this defign _ diſcovered! to the 


his Page, who was: 


; Founded: on all fides, and cut in pieces by the In- 


diaus. The general was taken and put to death; 
| ſome ſay with the tortures uſually inflicted by thoſe- 


ſavages on. their priſoners; others, that he: had: 
melted gold poured: down his throat; hat all agree, 
that the Indians made utes and other inſtruments. 
of his bones, and preferved his Kull as a monu- 
ment of their victory, which they celebrated by an 
annual feſtival. After this victory the Chilifians 
had another engagement with their enemies; in 


which alſo they proved victorious, defeating the 


S with the: Joſs. of noas 


ooo men; and: 


upon this they bent their-whole force againſt the 


colonies. The city of Conception, being aban- 


doned by the Spaniards, was taken and deſtroyed :. 


but the Indians. were forced to raiſe the fiege of 
Imperial; and their progreſs was at laſt ſtopped by 
_— de Mendoza, who defeated. Capaulican,. 

SW = took 


8 


of the climate, as well as the ind 


8 
took him priſoner, and put him to death. No- 
defeats, however, could diſpirit the Chiliſians. 
They continued the war for 50 years; and to this 


day they remain unconquered, and give the Span- 


jards more trouble than any other American na- 
tion, Their moſt irreconcileable enemies are the 
inhabitants of Araccea and Tucapel, thoſe to the 


S. of the river Bobio, or whoſe country extends' 
towards the Cordilleras. The manners of theſe 


ple greatly reſemble thoſe of North America, 


Thich we have already deſcribed under the article- 


AMERICA ; but ſeem to have a more warlike diſ- 
poſition. It is a conſtant rule with the Chiliſians 


never to ſue for peace. The Spaniards are obliged 


not only to make the firſt overtures, but to pur- 


chaſe it by preſents. They have at laſt been obliged. 
to abandon all thoughts of extending their con- 


queſts, and reduced to cover their frontiers by 
erecting forts at proper diſtances. | 1 


The Spaniſh colonies in Chili are diſperſed on 
the borders of the South ſea. "They are parted from 


Peru bya deſart 80 leagues in breadth ; and bounded 


by the iſland of Chiloe, at the extremity next the: 
Nraits of Magellan. There are no ſettlements on 


the coaſt except thoſe of Baldivia, Conception- 
Hand, Valparaiſo, and Coquimbo or La Serena, 


which are all ſea-ports. In the inland country is 
St. Jago, the capital of the colony. There is no 
culture nor habitation at any diſtance from theſe” 
The buildings in the whole province are 


towns. 
low; made of unburnt brick, and moſtly thatched. 


This practice is obſerved on account of the frequent 
earthquakes, and is properly adapted to the nature 


habitants. 


eee e ile 


Jome in the whole world. The vicinity of the 
Cordilleras gives it ſuch a delightful temperature 


as could not otherwiſe be expected in that latitude. 


Though gold mines are found in it, their richneſs 
has been too much extolled ; their produce never 
exceeds 218,7501, The ſoil is prodigioully fertile. 
All the European fruits have. improved in that 
Happy climate. 
nature were properly aſſiſted by art: and the corn- 
harveſt is reckoned a bad one when it does not yield 
2 hundred fold. With all theſe advantages, Chili 
has no direct intercourſe with the mother- country. 


Their trade is confined to Peru, e and 


the ſavages on their frontiers. With theſe laſt they 


exchange their leſs valuable commodities, for oxen, 


horſes, and their own children, whom they are 


ready to part with for the moſt trifling things. 
Ibis province ſupplies Peru with great plenty of 


hides, dried fruits, copper, ſalt-meat, horſes, hemp, 


. Jard, wheat, and gold. In exchange it receives to- 


bacco, ſugar, cocoa, earthen-ware, woollen-cloth, 


linen, hats made at Quito, and eyery article of lux- 


* 


olence of the in- 


The wine would be excellent if 
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Being low, it is both warm and moiſt, and 2 


3 

ury brought from Europe. The ſhips ſent from 
Callao on this traffio were formerly bound to Con- 
2 but now come to Valparaiſo. The 
commerce between this province and Paraguay is 
carried on by land, though it is a journey of 

leagues, 40 of which lie through the ſnows and 
precipices of the Cordilleras ; but if it was carried on 
by ſea, they muſt either paſs the ſtraits of Magel. 


lan, or double Cape Horn, which the Spaniards 


always avoid as much as poſſible. To Paraguay 
are ſent ſome woolen ſtuffs, called ponchos, which 
are uſed for cloaks; alſo wines, brandy, oil, and 
chiefly gold.. In return they receive wax, a kind 
of tallow fit to make ſoap, European goods, and 


Chill is governed by a chief, who is abſolute in 
all civil, political, and military affairs, and is alſo 
independent of the viceroy. The latter has no au- 
thority except when a governor dies; in which 
caſe he may appoint one in his room for a time, 
till the mother-country names a ſucceſſor. If, on 
ſome occaſions, the viceroy has interfered in the 
government of Chili, it was when he has been 
either authoriſed by a particular truſt repoſed in 


- him by the court, or by the deference paid to the 


eminence of his office; or when he has been actu- 
ated by his own ambition to extend his authority, 


In the whole province of Chili there are not 20,000 


white men, and not more than 60,000 negroes, or 
Indians, able to bear arms. The military eſtablih- 
ment amounted formerly to« 2000 men ; but the 
maintaining of them being found too expenſive, 


they were reduced to 500 at the beginning of this 


centur 


CHILHAM, a village in Kent, 6 miles S. W. 


of Canterbury, with one fair, on November 8, 
fox cattle. T1 


CHILLON, a place in the Pais de Vaux, be- 
longing to the canton of Berne, in Swiſſerland, 
remarkable for a very large caſtle, which is faid to 
occupy 7 acres of ground, where the bailiff of Ve- 


vay relides. It ſtands at the foot of a ſteep moun- 


tain commanding” it. 

CHILMARK, a pleaſant village of Wiltſhire, 
noted for its quarries of very good white ſtone, 
which riſes in various dimenſions: ſo that a fingle 


' ſtone lies over the mouth of the quarry, ſaid to be | 
full 60 feet long, 12 thick, and without any flaw. 
Here a fair holds annually on July 30, for cattle, 


ſheep, horſes, ſwine, and cheele. | 
CHILMARK, a town in Martha's Vi ard, 
Plymouth colony, New England, chiefly i ited 


by fiſhermen. | 
CHILOAS, together with Llulla, one of the 


juriſdictions in the dioceſe of Truxillo, in Peru, in 


South America. It lies to the S. of Chachapaya5, 
and on the E. ſide of the Cordillera of the 
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C H e M. | 
with woods ; ſo that a great part is uninhabited, mountains called Monti della Chimera, anciently 
It confines-on. the river Moyabamba, which begin- Montes Ceraunii, or Acrocetaunii; being as it 


courſe from theſe ſouthern provinces of Pe- were, the natural. boundary hetween the Ionian and 


ging its rom N 
2 the great river of the Amazons. Its prin- 


commodity is tobacco, which, with a ſort of 


* called andes, and a few other fruits nat u- 
nl to its climate, conſtitute the commerce of this 
province with the others. + 


CHILOE, a conſiderable iſland of Chili, in South 
America, ſituated between 42 and 44 degrees of 
8. lat. being about 50 leagues, or 150 miles in 


breadth. 1 he S. part of it is divided from the 


continent by a narrow ſea, and the continent there 


forms a bay. The coaſt is very ſuhject to ſtorms, 


eſpecially in March: for then the winter begins, 


and people cannot put to ſea till ſummer returns; 
the N. winds are not ſo furious. The Spaniards 
have in this ifland only a little fort, called Chacao, 
always ill provided with warlike ſtores. The town 


of Caftro ſtands between two brooks, with a ſmall 
The town 


has neither walls nor ramparts, and the houſes lie 


caſtle which commands the harbour. 
ſcattered up and down, © This iſland produces all 


neceſſary proviſions, excepting wine; and quanti- 


ties of ambergris are found. About this iſland are 
more which all take their names from it. 
CHILQUES, with MASQUES, a juriſdiction 


in the dioceſe of Cuſco, and audience of Lima, in 
South America. It begins about 7 or 8 leagues -. 


$; E. of Cuſco, extending above 30 leagues be- 
tween the . rivers Avancy and Apurimac. It 
abounds in all forts of cattle, and the temperate 
— yield plenty of wheat, maize, and fruits. 
ere 

merly very rich, but now much exhauſted. - 


[ 


are gold and ſilver mines, which were for- 


LTERN, a continued ridge of chalky hills | 


ſo called, which are the natural and civil boundary 


between the counties of Hartford and Bedford. 


They run through Buckingbamſhire from E. 
St. Ni- | 


to W. 
CHILWORTH, Surry, a hamlet of 
cholas's pariſh, Guildford, though near 2 miles 


trom jt, Here are many ponds that abound with 
carp as bright and ſweet as river carp. Here is a | 
fair for 7 days before Michaelmas, . for cattle, 


cheeſe, fiſh, &c. 


CHIMAY, a town of Hainault, in French 
Flanders, 20 miles S. of Charleroy. Lat. 50,6, N. 


4. 20, E. - 
CHIMAY, a conſiderable inland lake of Aſia, 
lying in the province of Achem, between the Eaſt 
ladies and China. | 


CHIMERA, -anciently a ſtrong town of Alba- 


Ma, one of the provinces belonging to European 
Turky, and famous for its hot baths, but at pre- 


entrance of the Adriatic ſea, 32 miles N. of the 


ty of Corfu, In its neighbourhogd are the famous Q rity. and fable; but that of the Chineſe much more | 
4 1 


ſent an inconſiderable place, It is ſituated at the 
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or Capo Fi 


their being frequently thunderſtruck. They divide 


Epirus from Theſſaly. Anciently it was much 
trequented for is hot - baths, and here was a volcans 
celebrated by Virgil. | 

| CHIMBOR 


) Adriatic ſeas. Their ancient name they have from 


rent eminences, moſt of which are of ſand. Near 
it is a mountain of the ſame name, 29280 feet high, 
and ſurpaſſes more than one third of the altitude of 
the Pike of Tenerife. 

CHIMI, {Capa,) a conſiderable promontory of 
the iſland of Negropont, in the Archipelago, and 
European Turky. It is alſo called Capo D'Oro, 

; ; 
CHIMLEIGH. See C*ULMLEIGH. 
CHIMSEE, a ſmall but epiſcopal. town in the 


| archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, and Circle of Bavaria, 


— 


on the N. 


other ridges of high mountains and . 


breadth; however, by the be 


of that of Lyau- te 
the great wall, though under the fame dominion. 


in Germany. It lies on an iſland, in the lake ſitu- 
ated between the rivers Inn and Saltza, about 22 
miles W. of Saltzburg. | 
CHINA, a country of Aſia, ' ſituated on the 
moſt A part of the continent. It is bounded 
y Tartary, from which it is divided 
partly by a prodigious wall of 1500 miles in length, 
and partly by hi h, craggy, and inacceſſible moun- 
tains, On the E. it is bounded by the ocean; on 
the W. by part of the Mogul's empire, and India 
beyond the Ganges, from which it is parted by 
deſarts. 
On the ſouth, it is bounded partly by the kingdoms 


of Lao, Tonquin, Ava, and hin-China, and 


partly by the ſouthern or Indian ſea, which flows 


between it and · the Philippine iſlands. There are 
ſeveral ways of computing its length and breadth. 
According to ſome of theſe, it is reckoned 1269. 
1600, or 1800 miles in length, and as much in 
and lateſt accounts, 


this vaſt country is of an oval form, the breadth 


being leſs than the length, by little more than a 


fourth part. It contains 15 provinces, excluſive 
, Which is ſituated without 


Their names are 1. Shenfi, 2. Shanſi, 3. Pecheli, 
which are ſituated on the N. ſide, along the wall. 
Shan-tong, 5. Kyan-nang, 6. Che-kyang, y. 
— » Which are ſituated along the eaſtern ocean. 
8. Quang-tong, 9. Quang-6, 10. Yu-nan, 11. Se- 
chuen, - which ſtretch themſelyes towards the S. aud 
S. W. And, 12. Ho-nan, 13. Hu-quand, 14. 
Quey-chew, 15. Kyang-ſi, which take up the 
middle part. For a particular deſcription of all 
theſe, ſee their proper articles. | 9K 
Tbe origin of all nations is involved in obſcu- 


10 


| O, (deſert of,) in the way from 
Guyaquil to Quito, in S. America. It has diffe- 


* 


CH 
then any other. 
ſums too high. an antiquitx to itſelf, but the Chi- 
nefe carry theirs beyond all bounds. Indeed; though 
no people on earti are more exact in keeping re- 
cords of every memorable tranſaction; yet ſuch is 
the genius of the Chineſe for ſuperſtition and fa- 
bley that the ſirſt part of their hiſtory is defervedly 

contemned by every rational perſon. What con- 
tributes more to the uncertainty of the Chineſe hiſ- 

tory is, that neither we, non they thernſelves, have 
any thing but fragments of their ancient hiſtorical 
books; for about 213 years before: Chriſt; the 

Teigning emperor, Si- 
in the empire to be burned, except thoſe written 
by lawyers and: phyſicians. Nay, the more effec- 
tually to deſtroy the memory of every thing con- 


tained in them, he commanded a. great number of 
ſt, from their 


learned men to be buried alive, 
memories, they ſhould commit to writing ſome- 
thing of the true memoirs of the empire. The in- 


| ecuracy of) the Chineſe annals is complained of 


even by: their moſt reſpected - author, Confucius 


himſelfg: who alfo- affirms, thati before his time, 
many of the oldeſt materials fon writing ſuch annals. 


The moſt intereſting: particulars of the Chineſe 


| hiſtory relate only to the incurfions of the Par- 
tars, who at laſt conquered the Whole empire, and 
who ſtill continue to 
by trãntſorring the ſeat of the empire to Peking, 
and adopting the Chineſe. language, manners; &c, 
rtury would ſeem rather to be conquered by 
China, than China. by Fartary. Theſe incurfions 
are ſaid to have begun very early; even in the time 
oh the emperor Shun, ſucceſſor to Lau 2000 years 
before Chriſt, in whoſe reign the-miraculous ſolſtice 
. A# this time the Fartars were re- 
Hed; and obliged to retire to their own territories, 
— to time, however, they continued to 
threaten the empire with invaſons, and the nor- 
therm provinces were often actually ravaged by the 
Tartars in theneighbourhood. About the year before 
Chriſt 273, Si-whang-ti, Having fully fubdueg all 
the princes, or kings, as they were called, of the 
diflerent provinces, became emperor of China with 
unlimited power. He divided the whole empire 
into 36 provinces; and finding. the northeru parts 


of his dominions much incormmoded by the inva- 


Kons of the neighbouring barbarians, he ſent a for- 
midable army again them which dvove them fan 
beyond the boundaries of China To prevent their 
feturn, he built the fumous wall al mentioned, 
which foparates China from Tartary. After this, 
| Being elated with. his on exploits, he formed a 

deſign of "wap" e believe that he himſelf 
had been the firſt Chineſs emperor that ever ſat on 


the throne, For this purpoſe, he ordered: all the 


ti, cauſedial} the books 


ld the ſovereignty ;; though 0 
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Every nation is inelined to aſ· 5 * hiſtorical writings 
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China, and continued 3 


q TE 
„ do the 


relief; but on Ris arrival, was put to the torture 


en 


to ho burnt, and cauſed many ot 


the learned to be 
tioned. a N F 
What effect the great wall for ſome time had 
in preventing the invaſions of the Tartars, we are 
not told; but in the tenth century of the Chris. 
tian ra, thoſe of Kitan or Lyau got a footing in 
8 : under. different 
leaders, particularly. Jenghis Khan, with various 
_— till at length in 1644, they entirely ſub- 
ued it. N 
The laſt Chineſe emperor was named Whay. 
tſong, and aſcended the throne in 1628. He was 
a great lover of the ſciences, and a favourer of the 
Chriſtians; though much addicted to the ſuperſti- 
tions of the Bones. He found himſelf engaged in 
a war with the: Tartars, and a number of rebels in 
different provinces. That he might the more ef. 
fectually ſuppreſs- the latter, he reſolved to make 
peace with the. former; and for that end ſent one of 
his generals, Vwen, into Fartary, at the head of 
an army, with full power: to negociate a peace; 
but that traitor made one upon ſuch fhameful 
terms, that the emperor vefuſed to ratify it. V wen, 
in order to oblige: his maſter. to — with the 
terms made by himſelf, poiſoned his beſt and moſt 
faithful. general, named Mau- ven-long; and then 
deſired the Tartars to march direchy to Peking, by 
a road different from that which he took with his 
This they accordingly did, and laid fiege 
capital”  Y wen was ordered to come to its 


put to death, as already men- 


and ſtrangled; of which the Tartars were no fooner 
informed; than they raiſed the fiege and returned 
to their own country. 


In 1636, the rebels-abovenentioned: compoſed. 


4 great armies, ' commanded by as many generals; 


which, however, were ſoon veduced to two, com- 


manded by Ei and Chang. Theſe agreed: to. divide 
the empire between them; Chang taking the wel- 


tern provinces; and Li the eaſtern ones. The lat- 
ter ſeized on of Shen-ſi, and then of Honan, 


; whoſt capital, named Kay+fong-fu, he laid ſiege to, 


but was ropulſed with toſs, He renewed it 6 months 
afger, but without ſucceſs; the beſieged chooſing 
rather to feed on human fleſh than ſursender. The 
imperial forces coming ſoon after to its aſſiſtance, 
the general made no doubt of being able to deſtrey 


the rebels at once, by breaking down the banks of 


the Yellow river; but 1 the rebels 
eſcaped to the mountains, while the city Was 
quite overflowed, and 300,000 of the inhabitants 


After this diſaſter; Li marched into the pro- 
vinces of Sben-ſi and Honan; where he put to 
death. all tho mandarins, exacted great ſums from 
the officers in the, place, and ſhewed 2 
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any but the popuface, whom he freed from all 
taxes; by this means he drew ſo many to his in- 
tereſt, that he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to 
aſſume the title of emperor, He next advanced to- 
Wards the capital, which, though well-garriſoned, 
was divided into factions. Li had taken care to 
introduce before-hand a number of his men in dif- 

iſe; and by theſe the gates were opened to him the 
third day after his arrival. Heentered the city in tri- 
umph at the head of 300,000 men, whilſt the empe- 
ror kept himſelf ſhut up in his palace, buſied only 
with his ſuperſtitions. 1t wasnot long, however, be- 
fore he found himſelf betrayed; and, under thegreat- 
eſt conſternation, made an effort to get out of the pa- 
Jace, attended by about 600 of his guards. He was 
ſill more ſurpriſed to ſee himſelf treacherouſly 
abandoned by them, and deprived of all hopes of 
eſcaping the inſults of his ſubjects. Upon this, 
preferring death to the diſgrace of falling alive into 
their hands, he immediately retired with his em- 
preſs, whom he tenderly 3 and the princeſs 
her daughter, into a private part of the garden: 
his grief was ſo great, that he was not able to ut- 
ter a word; but ſhe ſoon underſtood his meaning, 
and, after a few ſilent embraces, hanged herſelf on a 
tree, in a ſilken ſtring. Her huſband ſtaid only to 
write theſe words on the border of his veſt: « I have 
been baſely deſerted by my ſubjects ; do what you 
will with me, but ſpare my people.” He then cut 
of the young princeſs's head with one ſtroke of 
his ſcymitar, and hanged himſelf on another tree, 
in the 17th year of his reign, and the 36th of his 
age, His prime miniſter, queens, and eunuchs, 
followed his example ; and thus ended the Chineſe 
monarchy, to give place to that of the Tartars, 
which hath continued ever ſince. 

It was ſome time before the body of the unfor- 
tunate monarch was found. At laſt it was brought 
before the rebel Li, and by him uſed with the ut- 
moſt indignity, after which he cauſed two of 
Whey-tſong's ſons, and all his miniſters to be be- 
headed ; but his eldeſt ſon happily eſcaped by flight. 
The whole empire ſubmitted peaceably to the uſurp- 
er, except prince U- ſan- ghey, who commanded the 
imperial forces in the province of Lyau-tong. This 
brave prince, finding himſelf unable to cope with 
the uſurper, invited the Tartars to his affiſtance, 
and Tſong-te their king, immediately joined him 
with an army of 80,000 men. Upon this the uſur- 
per marched directly to Peking; but not thinking 
bimſelf ſafe there, plundered and burnt the palace, 
and then fled with the immenſe treaſure he had 
got. What became of him afterwards we are not 
told; but the young Fartar monarch was imme- 
diately declared emperor of China, his father, 
Tſong-te, having died almoſt as ſoon as he ſet 

oot in that empire. 
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The new emperor, named Shun-chi, or Xun- chi. 
began his reign with rewarding U-fan-ghey, by 
conferring upon him the title of Ying: and aſſign- 
ed him the city of Si-gnan-fu, capital of Shen-fi, for 
for his reſidence, This, however, did not hinder 
pine from repenting of his error in calling 
in the Tartars, or as he himſelf uſed to phraſe it, 
« in ſending for lions to drive away dogs.” In 167 
he formed a very ſtron — 2 and bad 
probably prevailed, if his allies had been faithful. But 
they treaeherouſly deſerted him one after another: 
which ſo affected him, that he died ſoon after. In 
1681 Hong-wha, ſon to U- ſan-ghey, who conti- 
nued his efforts againſt the Tartars, was reduced to 
ſuch ſtraits that he put an end to his own life. 

— this ſpace, there had been ſome reſiſtance 
made to the Tartars in many of the provinces. Two 
princes of Chineſe extraction had at different times 
been proclaimed emperors; but both of them were 
overcome and put to death. In 1682, the whole 
15 provinces were ſo effectually ſubdued, that the 


emperor Kang-hi, ſucceſſor to Shun- chi, determi- 


ned to viſit his native dominions of Tartary. He 
was accompanied by an army of 70,000 men, and 
continued for ſome months taking the diverſion of 
hunting. This he continued to do for ſome years; 
and in Ris journies took father Verbieſt along with 
him, by which means we have a better deſcription 
of theſe countries than could poſſibly have been 
otherwiſe obtained. 

This prince was a great encourager of learning, and 
of the Ghriſtian religion; in favour of which laſt he 

ubliſhed a decree, dated in 1692. In 920, however, 
he revived ſome obſolete laws againſt the Chriſtians, 
nor could the Jeſoits with all Weir art preſerve the 
footing they had got in China. The cauſes of this 
alteration in his reſolution, are, by the miſſionaries, 
ſaid to have been the ſlanders of the mandarins; but 
from the known character of the ſeſuits, it will be 
readily believed, that there was ſomething more at 
bottom. This emperor died in 1722, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon LVong- ching; who not only gave 
no encouragement to the miſhonaries, but perſecu- 
ted all Chriſtians of whatever denominafion, no 
excepting even thoſe of the imperial race. Att 
beginning of his reign he banithed all the Jeſuits 
into the city of Canton, and in 1732, they were 
baniſhed from thenc# into Ma- kay, a little iſland 
inhabited by the Portugueſe, but ſubject to China. 
He died in 1736, but thaugh the Jeſuits enter- 
tained. great hopes from his ſucceſſor, we have 
— heard that they have yet met mith any ſuc- 

8. 

The diviſion of China into 15 provinces, we 
have already mentioned. In ſuch a vaſt tract of 
country, it impoſſible that either the climate or 
ſoil ſhould be alike in all places. The climate, 
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however, is in general, reckoned very moderate, 
except in the northern provinces, where the. Sold 
is extremely piercing, owing. to the high ridges 
of mountains with which thoſe parts are inter-. 
ſected, and which are always covered with ſnow, 
Even in thoſe parts which lie under the tropics, 
the winds that blow from the northern mountains, 
make the winter, which continues for three, or 


ſometimes four months, extremely cold and pier- 


_ cing. The ſouthern parts are exceſſively hot and 
dry ; butthe heats are more eafily borne by means 
of the cooling grottoes, groves, &c, to which the 


inhabitants retire in the heat of the day, when. 


there is the ſame univerſal Glence and ceſſation from 


buſineſs as if it was midnight. Theſe parts have 


neither froſt nor ſnow ; but are much troubled with 
ſtorms and violent rain*, about the time of the 
equinoxes, eſpecially the autumnal, which is all 
the winter they have. They enjoy a ſerene {ky all 
the reſt of the year. It is, however, univerſall 

acknowledged, that where nature has been mo 

unequal in the diſtribution of her gifts, the inha- 
bitants have remedied theſe inconveniences as far 
as human induſtry could go. In ſome provinces, 
they have levelled whole ridges of mountains; in 
others, they have raiſed artificial ones. In ſome, 
they have provided fences againſt exceflive colds z 
in others, againſt heats and droughts, &c. Ia 


ſhort, by varying their agriculture, manuring, | 


and planting, according to the differences of foils 
and climates, almoſt every ſpot throughout this vaſt 
Empire produces more than enough to make its 
Inhabitants nch and happy. All theſe advantages 
are farther improved by the vaſt number of canals 
cut from one river to another, and the innumerable 
carriages they keep up by land, by which each can- 
ton may eaſily communicate its own peculiar pro- 
duct to all the reſt. 1 | 
On theſe accounts the Chineſe entertained the 
moſt extraordinary opinion of themſelves and their 


country. The advantages they had over thoſe _ 


neighbouring nations they knew or heard of, ap- 
ared to chem ſo. confiderable, that they looked 
pon themſelves as the only favourites of heaven, 
and the reſt of mankind as barbarians, whom they 
repreſented as monſters,, dwarfs, and contemptible 
creatures. looked upon their country to be 
placed in the center of the earth; and themſelves 
as the only people who had a human ſhape or form. 
All the other kingdoms or nations, the number of 
which they imagined might amount to 72, were 
ſcattered about in ſmall' iſlands, the biggeſt of 
which, according to their maps, was not ſo large 
as the leaſt of the Chineſe provinces, Theſe were 
ſuck round their empire, to which they gave a 
Hen form, like as many ſatellites, de- 


only to ſerye and adorn it, They indeed 
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gave the preference to their four neighbour; 
kingdoms of Tartary, Japan, Ton- king 2 
rea. The inhabitants of theſe, though reckoned 
barbarians, they ſtill looked upon as confiderah! 
improved by their vicinity to China : but as 4 
the reſt,” they were looked upon as outcaſts into 
the extreme parts of the earth, and the refuſe of 
nature; and as ſuch they characteriſed them in 
their maps, marking them by ſuch emblems as were 
moſt tir to inſpire their nation with diſdain ant 
contempt, It was therefore no ſmall matter ot 
wonder to them, when, upon their becoming ac- 
quainted with the Europeans, they found them not 
only as polite and rational as themſelves, but far 
ſyperior to them in all kinds of learning, From 
that time they uſed to ſay that the Chineſe had 
two eyes, the Europeans one, and the reſt of the 
world none at all.” 

When the country was firſt diſcovered by the 
Europeans, they were no leſs ſurpriſed at the inge- 


nuity and politeneſs of the Chineſe, than the latter 


were at the learning of the Europeans. The firſt 
traveller that we know of who viſited China, was 
Francis Paulo, more commonly. known by the 


name of Paulus Venetus, about the end of the 13th 


century, At that time all Europe was immerled 
in ſuch. a ſtate of barbariſm, that the riches and 
polite behaviour of the Chineſe could not but ap- 
pear very extraordinary in his eyes. His accounts 
were not believed, but laughed at as romance. 
When the Portugueſe diſcovered. the ſame country 
by ſea, above 200 years ago, they were almoſt as 
much ſurpriſed as Paulps V 

ther were -their accounts credited,. till the miſfo- 
naries whom the pope kept pouring in fince the 
year 1580, publiſhed ſo many accounts con- 


| cerning the riches of China, that they could no 


longer be denied. It muſt be owned, however, 
that the Chineſe were vaſtly. inferior to the Euro- 
peans-1n.the liberal ſciences ; but, on the other 
hand, the former, to this day, as much exceed 
them in opulence, manufactures, handicrafts, 
agriculture, &c. 

Another advantage for which this country hath 
been famed, and in which it certaigly exceecs 
every other in the world, is the vaſt number of its 
inhabitants. In moſt of the provinces, the cities, 
towns, and villages, are ſo thick crouded upon one 
another, that the whole ſeems to be almoſt a con- 
tinued town. All of them ſwarm with inhabitants, 
every one employed in ſome manufacture, traffic, 
or work. Their roads are crouded with paſſengers 
night and day, with-coaches, carriages, waggens, 
and ſometimes whole caravans; all employed in 
carrying on ſome. uſeful commerce, and in con- 
veying all ſorts of merchandiſes, proviſions, 2 


other wares, from one end of the kingdom to a 
; ef | ther, 


» 


ſenetus had been, Nei- 
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ther, The number of armies, garriſons, and 
troops neceſſary for defending this vaſt empire, far 
exceed what is to be found in any other part of the 
world, and indeed are almoſt incredible. Accord- 
jg to ſome Chineſe regiſters, the whole number 
of males amounted to 59,788,304; at that time 
the army confiſted of 902,054 foot, and 980, 167 
horſe, beſides 767,970 men kept in garriſons. 
For theſe, as well às for the accommodation of 
the mandarins and other officers of the court, there 
are reckoned 1145 inns or places of entertainment, 
In ſhort, to ſpeak in the ſtile of one of their wri- 
ters, the Chineſe empire is ſo immenſely popu- 
ous, that its inhabitants are not to be computed 
by thouſands, but by millions.“ Many of theſe 
live entirely in veſſels on the canals, keeping hogs, 
poultry, dogs, and other domeſtic animals, on 
board. Betides theſe veſſels, there is'a prodigious 
number of floats. of timber which perpetually. go 
up and down the canals and rivers, carrying hole 
villages of people upon them. Same of theie floats 
are above a mile in length. The people build huts 
upon the floats, and live in them vill they have 
dupoſed of their timber, which. they ſometimes 
carry 1009 m le. _ 2 
From this deſcription, it is natural to imagine 
mat the Chineſe muſt be the happieſt nation in 
the whole world, and that poverty 1s ſcarce known 
among them; but the caſe is far otherwiſe. This 
empire exceeds other nations as much in the miſery 
of many of its inhabitants, as it does in the num- 
ber of them, This is in a great meaſure owing 
to the wickedneſs and corruption of their magit- 
trates, Every province has its viceroy and ſeveral 
orders of mandarins, who are deſigned to ſerve as 
checks upon each other, and prevent the people 


from oppreſſing one another. or being oppreſſed by 


their governors.. But the misfortune 1s, that they 
all find it their intereſt to wink at one another's 
crimes ;. and thus the people are oppreſſed to a 
degree beyond what they could be by any. fingle 
governor however bad. The firſt claſs of manga- 
rins are the judges of courts, who determine civil 
and criminal cauſes ;- the next attend the affairs 
of the treaſury and revenue; and the third command 
the militia, All theſe, according to the Chineſe 
conſtitution, ought to keep their offices no longer 
than 3 years; and are never to be natives of the pro- 
vince where they officiate ; leſt, if 8 of mean 
deſcent, they ſhould be deſpiſed; or, i 

become too much reſpected and powerful. They 
are allowed ſufficient ſalaries, that they may be 
enabled to diſcharge their offices, and adminiſter 
juſtice without fees or bribery. Their palaces and 


laces of reſidence are alſo provided for them at 


expence of government, to prevent them from 


rich, ſhould 
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2 being too profuſe in furniture, &e. But all theſe 
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wiſe regulations they find means to elude; and 
there is not a nation on earth where extortion and 
fraud are carried to a greater height, or more 
univerſally diffuſed, than .in China, Thus the: 
court at Pekin extorts vaſt ſuTs from the viceroys 
of the provinces, and theſe again from the man- 
darins under them. The mandarins of courſe muſt 

eece the inferior officers, and they again plunder 
the people, who having none below them whom 
they can oppreſs, are reduced to the neceffity of 
cheating one another, or thoſe foreigners who. 
trade with them. In this they are fo expert, that 
it is commonly ſaid a Chineſe will cheat a man of 


- 


any other nation; but none can cheat a Chineſe, 
* 


except one of his own country. 

The conſequence of this extortion is manifeft,, 
in the miſery to which the lower ranks of inhabi- 
tants are reduced in years of dearth :* which ſome- 
times happen through exceflive drought, or the 
devaſtations of the graſhoppers ; which, in ſome 
parts of the empire, at times, appear in ſuch num- 
bers, as not- only to devour every herb, leaf, or: 
fruit, but even the ſmall wood of the branches, 
and fibres of the roots of trees. In theſe calami- 
tous caſes, the common people are often obliged 
to expoſe or deſtroy their children, ſell them for. 
faves, and ſometimes to riſe in rebellion... Even 
in their moſt plenteous ſeaſons, the poorer ſort, 
notwithſtanding all their art and induſtry, are 
glad to ſupport themſelves not only on the very. 
refuſe of every kind of proviſions, but even on 
dogs and cats, though they die of old age or ſick- 
neſs, rats, mice, and other vermin ;- or on the 
garbage of any fleſh, fiſh, or fowl, they can pur- 
chaſe ;- for theſe are ſold in the markets as well as 
the more dainty meats; and there are cooks-ſho 


} wherethe entrails of fiſhes, fowls, &c. are drefled,, 
and whither thoſe who can afford no better a 


glad to repair. ä 1 


Ihbe government of China is-monarchical, and 

in the higheſt degree deſpotic ; and has been ſo 
from the earlieſt ages. Nay, ſo much were they 
inured to this kind of government, and fo little no- 


tion had they of any other, that when the Dutch 
ambaſſador made his firſt applieation, he found it. 
very difficult to make the court underſtand what 
he meant by the High and mighty lords the States 


. General, and the republic of Holland. Their laws 


are contained in ſome books which they call cano- 
nical ; but their monarchs are the ſole interpreters. 
of them; ſo that we may ſay the whole legiſlative 
power 1s lodged in their breafl, and depends entirely 
on their will. 


The revenue of the emperor is computed at 
about Fo, ooo, ooo ſterling, Their puniſhments 
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are either capital, as in caſes df rebellion, murder, 


* 


- burat; his lands, houſe, or 


by hebeading or ſtrangling 


the ordinary and extraordinary. 


148 inflicted by cutti 


treaſon, &c. ot corporeal and pecuniary in leſſer 
crimes. Rebellion and treaſon being efteemed the 
greateſt of all poſſible crimes are puniſhed with the 
greateſt rigour, viz. by cutting the criminal into 


10, ooo pieces, in the following manner: the exe- 


cutioner, having firſt tied him to a ſtake, tears the 
ſkin off his head and forehead, and lets it hang 


over his eyes, er him, according to- ſome, 


from ſeeing how dreadfully che reſt of his body is 
mangled. 1 | 

ext to treaſon or rebellion againſt the emperor, 
that againſt parents is reckoned the greateſt crime, 
and is puniſhed with equal ſeverity. In this caſe, 
if a father accuſes a ſon before a magiſtrate, no 
farther proof is required, but the criminal is im- 
mediately executed. This is done for mere obſti- 
nacy or diſobedience ; but if the offender hath pro- 
ceeded ſo far as mockery, inſult, or lifting a hand, 
the whole country is alarmed, and the puniſhment 
of the criminal reſerved for the emperor himſelf. 
In this laſt caſe, the magiſtrates of the place are 
turned out with diſgrace, and. the — neigh- 


bourhood is threatened with dome ſevere puniſh- 
ment for having given birth o ſuch a monſter. 
The offender is then condemned to be cut like a 


traitor or rebel, into 10,000 pieces, and afterwards 

uſes, to be deſtroy- 

ed, and to remain ſo, as a monument of ſuch a 
deteſtable crime. | 

Murder is alſo capital, and is puniſhed either 

the criminal. Adultery 

is fo. far from being a capital crime in China, that 


ſome fond parents, out of compaſſion to their 
ter's weakneſs, will contract with their fu- 


dau 
es. Sling in confideration of ſome valuable 
reſent, to allow her the liberty of now and then 
Indulging herſelf with a gallant, without being cal- 
led grained for it. But where no ſuch con- 
tract hath been made, the huſband may inflict a 


unfaithful, Neither is- theft capitally puniſhed. 


_ Thoſe who are guilty of it, are either condemned 


to the baſtinado, or tv the kan-ghe, or wooden 
ruff, a kind of portable pillory. | 

There are two kinds of torture uſed in China, 
The firſt is in- 
fled by a kind of engine, which they clap on the 
hands or fect, or both; and which diſtorts tbe 


bones to ſuch a degree that the ankles are ſometimes 


ſqueezed quite flat by it. The extraordinary tor- 


ture is ſeldom. uſed, except in caſes of treaſon or 


rebellion; in order to make the criminal diſcover 
his accomplices after. the fact has been proved, It 

flight gaſhes in the body, 
and ſtripping off the ikin in narrow {lips or fillets, 
One thing, however, muſt be ſaid ip praiſe of the 


Corporeal puniſhment, or divorce a wife who proves 


are reckoned their 
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Chineſe, with regard to the treatment of their eri. 


minals, y1z. that their priſons are much more ca. 


pacious, airy, and ſweet, than any of the Euro- 
pean ones. - | 

As to their perſons, the Chineſe are generally of 
a midling ſtature, broad faced, with black hair 
ſmall black eyes, ſhort noſes, and thin beards, 


This laſt circumſtance is the effect of a very pain. 


ful operation, viz. pulling up the greateſt part of 


the beard by the roots with tweezers. Since the 


accceſion of the Tartar monarchs to the crow 


they have forced the Chineſe to cut off all their 


hair except, a lock on the crown like the Maho. 
metans, Near the tropic, their complexions in- 
cline to tawny ; but in the northern parts, the 

are as fair as other people under the ſame parellel 
The women are eſteemed for their little feer, which 
teſt beauty : and in order 
to form them little, they are bound up from their 
infancy ſo tight, that they cannot grow to the 
common fize ; the foot of a full grown woman not 
being bigger than that of a child of four years old. 
The men wear a cap of the ſhape of a bell on 
their heads, which does not cover their ears : the 

alſo wear a veſt and ſaſh, and over the veſt a looſe 
coat or gown, and a kind of filk boots quilted with 
cotton, In the ſouthern provinces the inhabitants, 
when at home, throw off: every thing but a pair of 
drawers, and appear naked ; as the common peo- 
ple alſo do in the ſtreets. The women dreſs with 
their hair down, having nothing on their heads, in 
the ſouth, They generally wear a filk veſt, red, 


blue, or green; and over it a looſe gown with 


white ſleeves, and embroidered filk ſhoes ; but, 
by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of their feet, hobble 
prodigiouſly when they walk. Here, as in moſt 
other countries of the eaſt, the married couple are 
brought together without any previous acquaintance 
with each other; the bargain being ſtruck by the 
parents, or by ſome go-between, and afterwards 
ratified by preſents ſent on both ſides. There is 
ſcarce any country in the world where grief for the 


dead is manifeſted to ſuch a degree as in China, 
( | eſpecially for near relations; or where the mourn- 


ing is ſo deep, and ſo long continued. Every Chi- 
neſe keeps in his houſe a table whereon are written 
the names of his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather; before which they frequently proſ- 
trate themſclves ; and when the father of a family 
dies, the name of the great-grandfather is taken 
away, and that of the deceaſed added to make up 
the number, 

The Chineſe are ſaid to worſhip, one ſupreme 
God, along with ſeveral inferior deities, who ap- 


- pear to have been men eminent in ſeveral ages; 


mugen the inventors of arts and ſciences. 
0 


here are at 
f 1. 


: es in China. 
this day three ſ 2 Tis 
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1. The followers of La-laokun, who lived above 500 
ears before Chriſt, He taught that God was cor- 
real, and had many ſubordinate deities under 


his government. His diſciples ſtudy magic, and 
pretend to make a drink that will confer immor- 


ality, The ſecond is the learned, or diſciples of ( 


Confucius, He left many admirable precepts in 
morality, and inſt ructed the people in philoſophy, 
He ſpeaks of God as a moſt pure and perfect prin- 
ciple, and the fountain and eſſence of all beings. 
Though we are told that he prohibited idolatry, he 
has temples and images erected to him, and is wor- 
ſhipped with the moſt profound veneration ; as 
appears from the pope's decree againſt the Jeſuits, 
for indulging their converts in this idolatrous wor- 
ſhip, The third ſect, which is that of the idol 
Fo, or Fo-hi, is much more numerous than either 
of the former, 
ol the world. The 
immortality, which they worſhip under the ſhape 
of a monſtrous fat man fitting croſs-legged, with 
a huge prominent belly. There is another called 
the idol of pleaſure, about 20 feet high; and be- 


tween theſe, in their temples is an image zo feet | 
) known in Europe; but through a negle& vnac- 


high, gilded over, with a crown upon his head, 
and richly dreſſed. The Chriſtian religion, we 
are told, was planted in this country, either by 
the apoſtle Thomas, or ſome of his diſciples. The 
Chineſe records ſeem to intimate that a man came 
there about that time, who preached a heaven| 
doctrine, and confirmed it by miracles. © There is 
alſo an ancient marble pillar erected in the province 
of Shen-ſi, in memory of a man that brought 
Chriſtianity thither in the year 636. However, 
the miſſionaries of the church of Rome did not 
find, as we are told, the leaſt veſtige of Chriſtia- 
* their arrival in China. 

e learning of the Chineſe is, in a great mea» 
ſure, confined to the ſtudy 'of their own language. 
Their characters are a kind of ſhort-hand, every 
one of which ſigniſies a word or ſentence. There 
are near 60,000 of theſe characters in all, but 
thoſe in common uſe do not exceed 3000. This 
aſt number of characters, however, is reducible 
o 2 pure and fimple alphabet like thoſe of any 
"ther language: for a character is no more than a 


word written with its proper conſonants and vow- | 


%; not indeed at length as we do, but inter- 
mingled one with another by ſome peculiar method 


n only to tnem, or perhaps only to their ( 
. Rauf former is of leſs value in China than in moſt other 


— 
In all other reſpects the .7 


learned men. They write from the to the 
bottom of the page. 
knowledge and learning of the Chineſe are very 
limited, Some a, Fe of aſtronomy they cer- 
amly had; but that was exceedingly. defeCtive. 
Pa bong ſaid indeed to have calculated the eclip- 
5 of the ſun and moon for a vaſt number of 


Vox. LNo, 34 


They ſtile him the only ſaviour { 
hineſe have alſo an image of 5 
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years; but many of theſe calculations have been 
found by the Europeans who viſited them to be 
falſe and erroneous, and whatever progreſs they 
have made in that or other ſciences, - muſt be 
attributed entirely to the Jeſuit miſhonaries, They 
are, however, in ſome things a very ingenious 
people. The art of printing they have had from 
time immemorial. It is true, this is only per- 
formed by wooden blocks, in the ſame manner as 
cards are done among us; but the vaſt number of 
their characters renders it impoſſible to bring that 
art to the ſame perfection which it hath attained in 
Europe. Their chief commodities are, filk, cot- 
ton, tea, china-ware, and cabinets or lacquered 
ware, Their filks are exceedingly fine ; their 


) atlas's, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, are not to be paral- 


lelled ; but their porcelain is thought to be equalled 
or even excelled by that of Dreſden, and therr 
lacquered-ware is greatly excelled by that of Japan. 
In 1 the Europeans excel them prodigi- 


giouſly; the Chineſe being mere bunglers at making 
8 clocks, watches, door and gun locks, &c. They 


had the uſe of gun-powder, and of the mariner's 
compaſs, for many centuries. before they were 


countable in ſuch an ingenious people, they ſcarce 


) reaped one ſingle advantage either from the one or 


the other, 
The Chineſe had no traffic with-other rations, 


except thoſe in their neighbourhood, till the Por- 


tugueſe diſcovered their country by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Their junks, as they are 
called, are many of them 1coo tons burthen, 


heavy ſailers, with ſquare heads and ſtems. Some 


of them have two maſts, others three, but never 
any top-maſts; and their fails are made of matting, _ 
which they let down upon the deck when they furl 


). them. The hold of the ſhip is divided into many 
) ſmall partitions, which are made ſo tight, that if 
a leak happens in one of them, it goes no farther, 
aid the goods ſtowed in the other partitions receive 
no damage, The compilers of the Univerſal Hiſ- 
> tory take notice, that the Chineſe veſſels are built 


according to the proportions of Noah's ark; viz. 
6 breadths to a length : and this they will have to 


) be a proof that the Chineſe empire was founded by 
Noah. They have no coin throughout the whole 


empire, except a copper one of yery little value. 
Their merchandiſe 1s bought with gold and filyer 
cut for the purpoſe, from ingots or plates. The 


nations ; and therefore filver is advantageouſly ex- 
d by the Europeans for that precious metal. 


change 
CHIN A, a port-town of Peru in South Ame- 


rica, It lies on ariver, and in an extenſive valley 


) of the ſame name, about 60 miles 8 of Lima, 


W. 


Lat. 5 5 S, Long. 70, 5, cumcaRy, 


| CH | 
CHINCHURA, a Dutch fa&ory of Bengal, 


on the Ganges. It is large, and has a great many 
good houſes and gardens well * by Ar- 
menians, and the natives. The Britiſh forces took 
it in 1781, with immenſe property. It lies con- 
tiguous to Huguely. | 
CHINGTU, the capital of Se- chen, one of 
the provinces of China, in Aſia. It ſuffered much 
in the civil wars of this country, when the Tar- 
tars poſſeſſed themſelves of it; fo that it has only 
the remains of its ancient ſplendor. It ſtands 
almoſt in the heart of the province, in a fruitful 
- territory, having 31 cities of rhe ſecond and third 
rank under its juriſdiction. Lat. 30, 25, N. and 
long: 12 W. from Pekin | ae 


HINEY, a city of * Auſtrian Netherlands, 


12 miles 8. E. of Namur. Lat. 50, 20, N. 
| * "A 8 E. 
CHINON, a town in the government of Tou- 
raine, in France, on the river Vienne; has a 
ſtrong caſtle, 4 pariſh-churches, 15 convents; and 
is remarkable for the death of Henry II. king of 
England, and for the birth of the famous Rabe- 
lais. It is a fertile and pleafant country, in E. 
long. ©, 18, N. Lat. 47, 2. 
425 GHINSURA. See CHINCHURA, 
CHINTIPOUR, 'or- CurTieus, the only 
place. of note in Chitor, one of the midland pro- 
vinces of Iadoſtan, and Mogul empire, in China, 
Tt ſtands on the bank of a river, and is inhabited 
dy Banians, who make great quantities of thoſe 
callicoes called chintz. It lies 33 miles N. E. from 
 Amadabad ; and here is a ſmall garriſon for the 
defence of the caravans. _ * 5 
Ckilo, or Chios, an Afiatic iſland lying near 
the coaſt of Natolia, oppoſite to the peninſula of 
Tonia. Tt was known to the ancients by the name 
of ZEthalia, Macris, Pithyuſa, &c. as well as that 
"of Chios. Accotding to Herodotus, the iflind of 
Chios was peopled originally from Ionia. It was 
at firſt governed by kings, but afterwards the go- 
_ vernment aſſumed a republican form; which, by 
the direction of Iſocrates, was modelled after that 
of Athens, They were, however, ſoon enſlaved 
by, tyrants, and afterwards conquered by Cyrus 
king of Perſia. They joined the other Grecians in 


the Tonian revolt; but were ſhamefully abandoned 
by the Samians, Leſbians, and others of their al- 


lies; ſo that they were again reduced. under the 
| Yoke of the Perſians, who treated them with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. - They continued ſubject to them 
till the battle of Mycale, when they were reſtored 
- to their ancient liberty, which they enjoyed till 
the downfal of the Perſian empire, when they be- 
came ſubje& to the Macedonian princes. In the 
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time of the emperor Veſpaſian, the iſland was re- 


2 


of Venice. 


E N 
daced to the form of a Roman province; but 4%; 
inhabitants were allowed to live Avandia? _ 
own laws under the ſuperintendence of a p:ztor 
It is now .ſubjeft to the Turks, and is called 
Scio. It is 100 miles in circuit, lying near the 


coaſt of Tonia, in Aſia Minor; is mountainoy 
rocky. Beſides other inhabitants, it has 2 ry 


of a million of Greeks. who have 300 churches 


here, beſides chapels and monaſteries. It aboung; 


with excellent wine, for which it has always been 
famous; and from whence the ancients ſuppoſed 
nectar to have been fetched. 


5 damen the capital of the laſt· mentioned iſſand 
is ſit 


ſituated on its eaſtern coaſt, and as well- built as 
moſt of the towns in the Levant, the Genocſe 


having been long maſters of it. At preſent the 
' Turks have a garriſon here of 1400 men; and its 


port is the rendezyous of theis ſhipping, which trade 
to Conſtantinople; and it is commonly the ſtation 
for a ſquadron of Turkiſh gallies. This is one of 
the 7 cities which pretend that Homer was born in 
It; and the natives ſtill ſhew a place which they 
call Ins ſchool, lying at the foot of Mount Epos, 


and about 4 miles diſtant from the city. Lat. 38, 


46, N. Long: . 

CHIOURLIC, an ancient town of Turky in 
Europe, and in Romania, with a ſee of a Greek 
biſhop. It is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, 


5o miles. N. W. of Conſtantinople. Long. 7, 


47, E. Lat. 41, 18, N. 
CHIOZA, CHn1oGG1A, anciently Foſſa Clau- 


dia, an iſland belonging to the duchy of Venice, 


in Upper Italy, on it is a fine and flouriſhing lit- 
tle town, not far from the influx of the * 


Nuova, into the Lagunæ. Here are very profitable 


ſalt · works, and ſuch as intend to go to Rome com- 
monly take ſhipping here, and from thence fail 
upon the canal, which flows into the Po, as far 
as the village of Ponte del Lago Oſcuro upon that 
river, and oppoſite to Ferrara; nay, and ſtill far- 
ther, This is a very commodious and pleaſant 
way. Chioza is about a mile and a half in cit- 
cuit, and is divided by a long ſtreet, where ihe 
aforeſaid. canal, called Vena, begins, It hath 
about 9g ay” over it, ſome of ſtone, and others 
of wood. Here is a convenient harbour, and de- 
fended by a hexagonal fort. Beſides the cathedral, 
here are ſeveral ſtately churches, epiſcopal palace, 
and convents. The Genoeſe gained a famous vic- 
tory here in 1680, and made themſelves maſters 
of this city; but it has fince fallen into the hands 
of the Venetians. Chioza is ſituated 12 miles 5 


CHIPEWAY, a river of N. America, which 
falls into the Miftiflippi a little below lake Pepp'®, 
and is about 80 yards wide at the mouth, ar 
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wid wider farther up. About 49 miles from its B CHIPPING-ONGAR, à market-town of Ec 


month it ſeparates into 2 branches, and on its banks 
lie fe meadows, in which large droves of elks and 
buffalocs feed. The track between the 2 branches 
is termed the road, of war between the Chipe- 
ways and Naudoweſſie Indians. Near the heads of 
this river is a town of the Chipeways, a nation 
of lot ans, whom Carver ſays are the naſtieſt he ſaw 
in all America. The town' contained about 40 
houſes and could ſend out 100 warriors. 
CHIPPENHAM, commonly Chipnam, a eorpo- 
rate and good market-town of Wiltſhire; govern- 
ed by a bailiff, who returns two members to par- 
liament. It is a populous well-built place, has a 
bridge of 16 arches over the Avon, with a hand- 
ſome church. The principal manufacture here is 
cloth. but its main ſupport ariſes from its market 
on S turdays, and its thoroughfare for carriers and 
travellers between London and Briſtol. It has a 
charity-chool for 24 boys. Its annual fairs are 
May 6, June 11, October 18, and November 
. Weftmead, in its neighbourhood, is noted for 
orſe-races;z and its foreſt was the refidence of the 
Weſt-Saxon kings, particularly Alfred. | 
CHIPPING, a village in Lancaſhire, 10 miles 
E. of Garſtang, with 2 fairs, Eaſter-Tueſday, and 


3 24. | 


HIPPING, commonly Chipping-Wickham, | 


of High-Wycomb, a borough of Buckinghamſhire, 
governed by a mayor, who returns 2 members to 
parliament. It ſtands on a rivulet which winds 
into the Thames ; and is one of the greateſt corn- 
markets in this part of England, It contains be- 
tween 3 and 400 houſes, with 2 principal ſtreets; 
one of which is well- built, and full of large inns, 
Its chutch is a fair ſtructure, with a handſome 
ſteeple. In the neighbourhood are ſeveral mills for 
paper and corn. When the wheat is ground at the 
latter, it is ſent to Marlow, and put on board 
barges for London. Its weekly market is on Fri- 
day, and annual fair September 25. In 1724, 
hear this place was diſcovered a Roman pavement, 
| 2 ſquare, with ſtones of various colours, the 
eſt of which were no broader than the ſace of 

a dye. N | I 
CHIPPING-NOR TON, a market-town of Ox- 
fordſhire, governed by 2 bailiffs. Roman coins are 
frequently found in this neighbourhood. Its church 
8 2 good building, in which are monuments, with 
arms of ſeveral merchants on braſs plates, as 
ihew it muſt have once been a place of great trade. 
Its weekly market is on Wedneſday; and bas 7 
annual fairs; March 7, May 6, laſt Friday in 


r 


Friday in November. 
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ſex, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another place 
in its neighbourhood, callen High-Ongar. Pere 
are two charity-ſchools for 26 boys and 12 girls. 
Its weekiy market holds on Saturday, and annual 
fair on September 35. It lies 20miles from London. 

CHIPPING-SODBURY, a borough of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, governed by a mayor, and being a 


great thoroughfare to Briſtol, is full of inns, It. 


has a good weekly market on Thurſday, for corn 
and other proviſions, particularly choe ſe; for which 
It is reckoned the greateſt in England, next to that 
of Athelſtose, in Warwickſhire, Its annual fairs 
holds on May 23, and June 24. [All the above 
places, with the Prænomen of Chipping, - denote 
their being market-places, from the. Saxon cppan, 
to 8 9 
CHIQUITOS, (Iadios,) i. e. Little Indians, 
are miſſions in the parts dependent on the biſhop- 
ric of Charcas, in S. America. The Spaniards 
call them ſo. on account of the extreme ſmallneſs. 
of their doors. Their country hes between Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, and lake Zarayes, from which 
iſſues the river Paraguay, that, with the acceflion 
of other ſtreams, forms the Rio de la Plata. The 
fathers who firſt hegan their p:eaching here, about 
the cloſe of the laſt century, had, in 1932, form- 
ed 7 towns, each conſiſting of about 600 families, 
The courage of thoſe Indians the Portugueſe have 
often experienced, who uſed to make incurſions, 
in order to carry off the inhabitants for flaves; ſo 
that they have been obliged to deſiſt. 
CHIPROWITZ, a well-inhabited town of 
Bidin, or-Widin, ſangiaeate, a ſubdiviſion of Bul- 


garia, one of the provinces of European Turky. 


ere the Greek metropolitan reſides. 

CHIRWAN. See ScHiRwaAN, one of the 
provinces of Perfia, lying on the W. coaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea. ; 

CHIRIQUI, or CHINA, a town of Ve- 
ragua, one of the provinces of Guatimala, in N, 
America, It ſtands in a plain of ſavannahs, ſur- 
rounded with farms, &c. Its principal trade is 
in tallow and leather. The harbour ſtands on a 
pretty large river, about a league from its mouth, 
and 3 from the town, There is but one way to 
enter the river, and that is dangerous. It falls 


into the bay called Golfo Dolce, and muſt be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from that near Honduras-bay. It was 
taken bythe Buccaneers in 1686. | 
CHIRK, in Welch, Gwain, a pretty moun- 


tainous 3 eſtate, on the E. ſide of Den- 


bighſhire, in N. Wales. To it belong 2 caſtles; 
namely, that called Chirk-caftle, which is a hand- 
ſome ſeat, and has been long in the poſſeſſion of 


the Middletons. Of the other caſtle, called Bran- 
caſtle, 
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caftle, or Caſtelh Dinas Bran, hardly the ruins 
remain. It ſtood on the top of a hill, and was the f 
reſidence of Griffith ap Madock, who ſided with \X 
the Engliſh againſt the Welch, in the reign of & 

king Henry III. At the caſtle of Chirk, 3 annual 
- fairs are holden; the ſecond Tueſday in February, ( 
ſecond Tueſday in June, and November 12. 
© CHIRNSIDE, the ſeat of a preſbytery, in Ber- { 
wickſhire, containing 14 pariſhes. 
: CHIRONISSO, one of the 5 ſecure harbours 
on the ifland of Siphanto, in the Archipelago, and 
European 'Turky. | 
| CHISSELB ROUGH, a village in Somerſet- 
ſhire, 4 miles N. of Crookhorn, It has 1 fair, 
viz, on October 10, for cattle of all forts, cheeſe, 


CHITANGAR, a town in Cuncan, one of the ( 
provinces of the Mogul empire, in Aſia. It lies ( 
near Indour, 63 leagues S. of Arengeabad. Here ( 
is a famous pagod temple, all of tranſparent # 


Crrok, or $axc4, one of the middling 3 
© provinces of Indoſtan, and Mogul empire, in the 
Fat Indies, in Aſia. It is bounded on the W. 

by Guzurat, Malva on the E. Candiſch on the 8. 

and Rajah Ranas on the N. E. It lies on both fides \ 
the Tropic of Cancer. Its dimenſions are vari- ( 
ouſly given, according to the tracts included in it. 
_ The country, which is mountainous, abounds with ( 
lions. Its principal produQtions are ſtone, ſalt, 


and aſſa fœtida. This tract is infeſted by a bar- 


barous ſort of Mahometaa prieſts, called Faquirs, 
who go armed. F £ | 
Its town of the ſame name, anciently Taxilla, 
and ſuppoſed to have been the ſeat of Porus's do- 
minions, who eng Alexander, formerly out- 
ſtripped all the cities in India for magnificence. 
Ia 1614, its laſt ſovereign, ſubmitted to the mo- (| 
| Eckbar, who deftroyed the place; ſo that there ( 
is nothing now but the ruins of about 100 temples ( 
and ftately palaces, &c. Its ſtrong caſtle ſtands # 
on the top of a hill, to which there is but one aſcent 5 
by a path cut out of a rock, It lies 256 miles 
N. = of Surat. Lat. 23, 30, N. Long. 96, . 5 
10, 5 xvod... 3 
CHITOR, a town of Piemont, in Upper Italy. \ 
on the Po, about 10 miles N. of Turin. In 1705 6 
it was taken by the French, after a ſtout defence; ( 
but next year the Confederates retook it. It is { 
' ſubje& to the king of Sardinia» Lat 45, 12, N. 


. 
Long. , 5 E. of | 5 
C Aka Nt, one of the 5 ſecure harbours in # 
the iſland of Siphanco, in the Arthipelago, and in 

Turky in Europe. 

_ CHITRO, Ci rRON, or 
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PyDxA, a place of 


Macedonia, in European Turky, on the bay of 4 


after the victory at Turin. It is ſo advantageouſly 


its ne ghbourhood. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 


the river Ayala, 75 miles S. of Burſa, Long. 29, 


) was carried about with them in filver veſſels. 


ted with earth, inhabited by between 60 and [2 
the 


CH 


Salonichi ; and is remarkable, as here the mother 
wife, and ſon of Alexander the Great, were mur- 
dered by Caſſander; and, in its neighbourhood 
Perſeus, king of Macedon, was defeatcd by Paulus 
Amelius, the Roman conſul, Lat. 40, 30, N. 
Long. 23, 10, E. 1 
CHIVAS, a ſtrong town of Italy, in Piemont 
which has been ſeveral times taken and retaken iq 
the late wars, particularly in 1705, by the French 
but was retaken the next year by the Confederates, 


fitoated near the river Po, that whoever is ma(. 
ter of it has the key of the territory of Turin, 
Canavez, Vexcellois, Montferrat, and Lombardy, 
It is 12 miles N. E. of Turin, and 9 W. af 
Verue. Lat. 45, 3, N. | 
CHIUSI, a town of the Sieneſe, in the ducky 
of Tuſcany, and Middle Diviſion of Italy, an- 
ciently Cluſium, was one of the 12 ancient cities 
of Etruria, and the ſeat of the famous king Por- 
ſenna, It ſtands on the confines af the papal do- 
minions, and in a little terri:ory called Valla de 
Chiana, from a marſhy fen of the latter name in 


but poorly inhabited, -by reaſon of the inſalubrity 
of its air. Tris place is ſubje& to the grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and lies 38 miles S. E. of Sienna. 
Lat. 18 FE N. Long. 13, 12, E. 
CHIUSTENGE, or PROSTIWITz A, in Latin 
Iſtropolis, a middling town in the langiacate of 
Siliſtri, and province of Bulgaria, in European 
Turky, on the Black Sea, and was formerly a 
very „ eg place. Lat. 43, 2, N. Long. 
27, 30, E. 5 , 
_ CHIUTAYE, a conſiderable town of Turky 
in Aſia, capital of Proper Natolia, and the reſidence 
of a beglerbeg, as alſo of the Grand Signior, be- 
fore the taking of Conſtantinople, It is ſeated on 


47, E. Lat. * 42, N. 

CHLYNOW, a province of Wiatſki, one of 
the circles belonging to the government of Kaſan, 
in Aſiatic Ruſſia. I it is a provincial town of the 
ſame name. It lies on the river Wiatka. 

CHOASPES, a river in Media, alſo called the 
Eulæus; it riſes in Media, and burying itſelf un- 
der ground, appears again in Suſiana, in which 
province it is called by the latter name, The an- 
cient kings of Media drinking no other water, it 


CHOCOPE, a'town in the road to Lima, in 
S. America, with between 80 and go houſes cove- 


families, principally Spaniards, with ſome of 
other caſts, but not much above 20 of Indians. 


Here, in the year 1726, was a continual = — 
| 7 0 
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forty nights ſucceſſively, beginning at 4 in the even- 
ing, and 4 at the ſame hour next morning, 
the ſky being clear all the reft of the day; by it 
me houſes, and a brick church were entirely ruin- 
e: the ſouthern winds continuing with ſuch vio- 
lence as to raiſe the ſand, Two years after a like 
phænome non laſted for 12 days, but not ſo de- 
tuctive as the former, as He 

CHOCZIM. See Cnorzix. 

CHOEDER. See YERACK. 

CHOLLET, a ſmall town and barony in the 
overnment of Anjou, in France, on the river 
Maienne, has a beautiful caſtle, one pariſh-church, 
and three convents. 

CHOLMOGORY, a ſmall town in the circle 
of Dwina, a ſubdiviſion- of the government of 
Archangelgorod; in European Ruſſia. It lies upon 
an iſtand in the Dwina, not far from Archangel, 
d preſerves ſore memory of the old Holmogard 
kingdom. N 
HONAT, a town of Upper Hungary, and 
the capital of a county of the fame name, ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria. It ſtands on the river 
Meriſch; 13 miles E: of Segedin, and is the fee 
of a biſhop; ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Co- 
lock. Lat. 46; 22, N. Long. 2r, 20, E. 


CHONO, (iſles of,) on the coaſt of Chili, 
which are prevented producing any vegetables on 


account of inceſſant rains. 


CHONOS, or CHRO N. See CoLoss:. 


CHORA, a large town of "Romania, in Eu- 


ropean Turky. Ir is pleaſantly ſituated, on a lit- 
tle hill, the aſcent to which is ſteep on every ſide, 
and is-ſeparated from the high hills which encom- 


it every way except that towards the ſea. . 


$ 
Fei about 22 miles from Pereſta to the N. E. 

CHOROSAN. . See KBOROSAN. 

CHORGES, or GorGEs, an- old, but ſmall 
town of Ambrunois, one of the territories of the 
Upper Delphinate, in the government of Dauphi- 


by, in France: It preſerves ſome memory of the 


ancient Oatorigi; of whoſe- name- it is a corrup- 
os It lies 16 miles E. of Gap. Lat. 44, 36, N. 
ng. 6, 5, E. | 
CHORLEY, a village in Laneaſhireg 3 miles 
d. E, of Preſton, with 3 fairs, viz. on May 5, 
Auguſt 20, and on September 5. 


2 


N 


one of the 7 principal rivers of Albania, in 


this town to Saliſbury ever ſince 1680. 
brings -with it all the waters of the S. and E. 


C:- if 


by the Poſes in the years 1621 and 1674. Lat. 
48, 10, N. Long. 29, 5 E. | 
CHOUTZA, a town of Culmerland, or pala- 
tinate of Culm, in Poliſh Pruffia, 2 leagues - 
N. W. of Culm, and on the other fide of the De- 
brentz. It was the moſt flouriſhing place in 
Pruſſia under the Teutonic knights; but has no- 
thing remarkable now, only a fine church, and 
ſome magnificent ruins. 
CHOW 
ton, in N. Carolina, in a ſwampy foil, being ſur-- 
rounded by water viz. E. by Pequiman's'river, S. - 
by Albemarle-ſound, W. by Chowen - river; and 
in it ſtand the towns of Hartford and Edendon. 
CHRASTO WITZ, or HARSTOWI rz A, a for- 
treſs of Croatia, on this fide the Save, in Hunga- 
rian Illyria. It lies not far from the Save, in the 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of Zagrab. | 
CHREMNITZ, See CREMNIr z. 
OHREV ASTA, in Latin, the ancient Apſus, 
8 
pean Turky. | | it 
CHRISTBURG, or ALT- CHRISTBURG, an 


old, dark, little town, in the capital bailiwic of 


Preuſch-mark, and circle of Mohrung with Ma- 
rienwerder, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. It has an 


aneient caſtle. 


CHRIST BURG, a good town of the prefecture 


or palatinate of Marienburg, in Poliſh Pruſſia, 


with an old mountain caſtle. It lies on the river 
Surgun, which falls into the river Drauſe above 
Elbing. The Woywode, or Palatine's caſtle» 


court, is held here. The place was burnt down 


in 1400, and taken by the Swedes in 1626. | 
CHRIST-CHURCH, a large and populous bo- 
Tough of Hampſhire, governed by a mayor, Who 
returns two members to parliament. It ſtands at 
the mouth of the Avon, near its confluence with + 
the Stour. The modern name it has from the 
dedication of its church, but was anciently called 


Twinham- bourn, from its ſituation between two 


rivers. Tbe Avon has been made navigable from 


his river 


parts of Wiltſhire, and receives the Stour and Pid- 


dle, which brings with them all the waters of the 


N. part of Dorſetſhire. Its principal manufac- 


EN, (county, ) in the diſtrict of Eden- 


. CHOTER, river in Rutlandſhire, which falls 
Io the Willand near Stamford. | 
CHOTZIN, or Cuoczix, a town of Upper 


tures are filk ſtockings and gloves. Over one of 
the gates is the ſtatue of Bevis, the ſamous earl of © 
Southampton. Its weekly market. is on Monday, 


Moldavia, in European Turky. It is well forti- and annual. fairs on * hurſday and ORto- - 
ted both by. nature and art, and lies on the Nei- ber 17. The town-ſeal is ped with the effigies - 


ler-ftream, now. ſubject to the Turks. In 1739 
he Ruſſians took it, after they had driven che 
Turks out of their intrenchments, which they had 


ruled near the fort, They were alſo beaten here 
Vor- I. No. 34. < 


of Baldwin de Rivers, as early as king Stephen's - 

days. It lies 100 miles from An, , 
CHRISTIANA, a town in the diſtrict of Aggers, 

and dioceſe of its own name or Aggerhuvs, in Nor- 
8 F. way 
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ry It is the capital, and fineſt town of tl 
the eis, thei-ſapreme juridical court, and the 
biſhop, have their ſeats.. In it a provincial court 
is alſo held. It is pretty large and regular, and 
rection, a ton bailiwic, and two ſuburbs called 
Waterland and Piverrigen. . Through the former 
oft theſe runs a 
Tidal. A Nins is + >; „ 4 a (1 
After Opſlo had been burnt down, the town was 
firſt-built in 1624, on the W. fide of the bay, juſt 
below the caſtle of Agerhuus, ſo as its guns. can 
command all the ſtreets. Its ſchool was made an 


academy in 1636, with a ſalary for the maſter, V 


and foundations for 20 ſcholars. But fince 1653, 
it has had again the name of a ſchool, Lat. 59, 
26, N. Long. 10, 20, KE. 
„CHRISTIANOPEL, commonly Nopeln, a 
ſrong market-town of Blekingia, in S. Gothland, 
in Sweden; ſurrounded by the Baltic, ſo as to be- 


comea peninſula,,/ It has its name from Chriſ- 


tian IV. king of Denmark, who gave it the pri- 
| 'vileges-of a town; but theſe it loſt after it had 
been taken in 1610, by Guſtavus Adolphus, Here 
is a port. It lies 18 miles W. of Carlſeroon. 


: Lat. . N. ; b Ig, 10, E. | ; « 
2 Sr is AN PRIEs, or FREDERICKS-FORT, 


à ſinall fort in the Daniſh. foreſt and duchy of 
Sleſtric, in Denmark; ſituated on the Keilerforde, 
It has been long a bone of contention between the 
royal and princely houſes of Sleſwick-Holftcin, 
The church, arſenal, . 
dants dwelling, with the barracks for the garriſon, 
and ſome few more houſes are the only buildings 


in it. Its church belongs to the priory of Got- 
= Not far from this fortrels, near Buckhoft 
the Daniſh admiral Gabel, defeated the Swediſh 


fleet in 171 


CHRISTIANSAND, the capital. of the dio- | 


"ceſe of the ſame name, in Norway, where the 
dioceſan amtman and biſhop have their reſidence. 
It takes its name from king Chriſtian ah 2 Den- 
ark ich it is 


-mark, and the large fandy beach upon 
built. It is quadrangular, has broad and regular 
*giſtracy- It is commodiouſly fituated, for on 3 
of its fides it is ſurrounded with freſh and falt- 
- water ; and on the fourth fide are green fields, and 


1 


YL 


Horz, a Daniſh cotony-of Grocnlaad, in lat. 69, 


N. where are two Daniſh. miſſionaries 
Chriſtian communities of Groenland. 


* 
1 


where the ſub- governor, or amtmap of 


drives a pretty good trade. It has a houſe of cor- 


river which comes from Ma- 


— 


magazine, and the comman- 


houſes, and a: town-bailiff or ma- 


y mountains. In the year 2734, the church 
With the greateſt part of the town was burnt 
x ISTIAN's-HAAB,. or CunisriAx's- | 
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CHRISTIANSOE, a ſmall fort two miles to 
the weſtward of the. iſland of Bornholm, and dio. 
ceſe of Seeland, in Denmark. It ſtands upon five 
ragged rocks, or rocky ſhelves, called Erdho 


between which ſhips can commodiouſſy lie — 


anchor, in the middle of che ſea. Beſides the gar- 


riſon none elſe ſiye here. King Chriſtian V. bulk 


it in 1684, and had a medal ſtruck upon the occaſion, 


Of the ſame name is alſo an iſland, which is a 


ſubdiviſion of the dioceſe of Seeland. 


. CHRISTIANSTADT, a territory and ſubdi. 


| viſion of Scania, in South Gothland; in $ 
It is divided into ten diſtricts. FF Wy 


cellent ſteel-yard, or weigh houſe, 
ties of iron are annually exported. 


Io it belongs a town of the ſame in 
Latin Chriftianſtadium, or Chriſtianopoli,* K 
ſtands, on the river Hedge-a, which ſurround; 
it on three ſides, It was built by King Chriſtian 
IV, and had its name from him; In it is a fine 
church, a good country ſchool, a bridge, on which 
are ſeveral packing-houſes, a linen and woollen 
manufactory, with a tannery. It alſo carries on 

d trade, and is faid to contain about 1600 in- 

bitants. The place is ſurrounded with ramparts 
and horn-works, beſides a fort which lies near the 
church, but nothing conſiderable. 

The lands-hauptman, or governor of the coun- 
try, reſides here; and it is the 17th town in the 
order of the general diet. It lies 45 miles W. ot 
Carlſcroon. Lat. Ga, 47, N.. Long. 22, 50, E. 
Of the ſame name is a town in Finland, in 
Sweden, but more properly called Chriſtineftad:; 
which ſe. 


CHRISTIAN STED, the principal town in 
the iſland of Santa Cruz. It is ſituated on the N. 


fide of the iſland, in a fine harbour; is the ref- 
dence of the Daniſh governor, and is defended by 


a a ſtone fortreſs. _ 


_ CHRISTIANSTEIN, See DaOT HEIM. 
CHRISTINA, anciently Letoa, an iſland of 
the Archipelago, in European Turky, on the ». 
fide of Candia, and in that part of the Mediter- 
ranean called. the Sea of Candia. 
CHRISTINAHAM, in Latin Chriſtinæ Por- 
tus, a town in the diſtri of CEftra, a ſubdiviſion 
of Wermelandia, in Weft Gothland, in Sweden. 
It was formerly a market or ſtaple place, and bai 
the privileges of a town/granted it by queen Chi. 
tina, from whom it takes its name. It was built 


on the royal domain of Bro, near the Wener- 


lake, and contains 600 inhabitants. From its ex- 
reat quanti- 
£ the beg 
bourhood is a fine medicinal ſpring ; and it 1s the 
67th. town in the order of the general diet. 
*CHRISTINESTADT, a maritime to 
the S. diviſion of Korſholm-fief, in Oftro-Bothn" 
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and Swediſh Finland. It was founded by Count 9 


peter Brahe, on the peninſula of Koppo near the 
ſea, and has its name from his firſt wife. It is 
ranked the goth town in the general diet. 
CHRISTOPHER's, (803 or St. KiTT's, an 
iland in the Weſt Indies, diſcovered in 1595, and 
the principal of the Caribbees, which gave birth 
to-all the Engliſh and French colonies there, It 
is 15 leagues W. from Antigua. The French 
and Englith arrived here the ſame day, in 1625; 
they divided the iſland between them, agreeing, 
however, that hunting, fiſhing, the mines and 
foreſts, ſhould be in common. Three years after 
their ſettling, the Spaniards drove them away; 
they ſoon returned, and continued to hve in good 
harmony till 1666, when war being commenced 
between England and France, St. Chriſtopher's 
became, at different periods, the ſcene of war and 
bloodſhed for half a century, In 1689, the 
French drove the Engliſh entirely off; and in the- 


ſame year, their Jeſuits college, and many other 


works, were deſtroyed by an earthquake, The 
next year, the Eaglith drove the French off, and 
tranſported 1800 French families to Hiſpaniola 
but at the treaty of Ryſwick, their part was re- 


ſtored again. A war breaking out in 1702, the 


French were diſpoſſed again, and the iſland, at 
the peace of Utrecht, was ceded to the Engliſh, 


and the French property ſold for the public good. 


In 17335 80,000. of the money went for the por- 
tjon of the princeſs Anne, to the prince of Orange. 
This ifland is about 14 leagues in circuit, the 


length about 5, and the breadth 1 league and a 
halt, except towards the 8. where it is garrowed 


into an iſthmus, which joins it to a head-land,' 


about 1 league long, and half a league broad. It 


contains in the whole about 68 ſquare miles. 


The centre of the iſland is taken up by a. great 
number of high and barren mountains, interiected 
by rocky precipices alinoſt impaſſable, in many 
places of which iſſue hot ſprings. Mount Miſery, 
which ſeems to be a decayed volcano, whoſe head 
is in the clouds, is the higheſt of all theſe moun- 
tains, its perpendicular height being 3711 feet; at 
a little 2 it bears the reſemblance of -a man 
carrying another on his back. The aſſemblage of 
theſe mountains makes St. Chriſtoper's appear, to 
thoſe who approach by ſea, like one huge moun- 
' tain, covered with: wood, but they find, as they 
come nearer, that the coaſt grows eaſier, as well 
as the aſſent of the mountains, which riſing one 
above another, are cultivated as high as poſſi ble. 
The climate is hot, the air pure and healthy, but 
unluckily fabje& to frequent ſtorms and hurri- 
canes, as well as earthquakes. In Aug. 30, 1772, 
they experienced a moſt . dreadful ftorm, which 
did immenſe damage. | 
3 3 


ther near the town of Sandy Point ; alſo the Forts 
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fruitful, and well watered by ſeveral rivulets which 
run down both ſides of the mountains; it produces 
plenty of manioc, a quantity of eatable roots, 
2 fruits, &c. as well as excellent timber. 
e whole iſland is covered with plantations, well 
managed, whoſe owners, noted for the ſoftneſs of 
their manners, live in agreeable, clean, and con- 
venient habitations, which are in general built 
with cedar, and their lands hedged with orange 
and lemon trees. The whole of th 
take up 44,000 acres ; and it is afſerted that only 
— are fit ſor canes, but the ſugar is excel- 
ent: 

They have two conſiderable towns in the iſland, 
the principal of which is Baſſeterre, formerly the 
capital of the French part. The other is called 
Sandy Point, and always belonged to the Engliſh. 
There is no harbour, nor any thing that has the 
appearance of any; on the contrary, the ſurf is 


continually beating on the ſandy ſhore at the fer 


pro fit to land at; which not only preveats the 
uilding of any key or wharf, but renders the 
landing-or ſhipping goods inconvenient, and fre- 
quently dangerous; they have been obliged to 
adopt a particular method to embark or put the 
heavy goods, ſuch as hogſhcads of ſugar and rum, 
on board; for which purpoſe they uſe a ſmall 
boat, of a particular conſtruftion, called a moſes : 
this boat ſets off from the ſhip with.ſome aQtve 


and expert rowers ; when they ſee what they call 


a lull, that is, an abatement in the violence of the 
ſurge, they puſh to land, and lay the fides of the 
motes on the ſtrand, and the hogſhead is rolled 
into it; and the ſame precautions are uſed in con- 


veying it to the ſhip. In this inconvenjent and 
very hazardous manner, ſugars are conveyed on 


board by ſingle hogſheads ; rum, and other good 
that will bear the water, are generally floated to 
the ſhip, both in carrying to and bringing from 
the ſhip. - Calculators differ very much in their 
accounts of the population of this iſland ; ſome 
make the whole number of its inhabitants only 
amount to 70 whites and 20,000 blacks; others 
make them 10,000 whites and 309,900 blacks ; 
however, it is certain that this is one of the 4ſlagds 
belonging to the Engliſh, where there is the leaſt 
diſproportion between the maſters and ſlaves. In 
1770, the exportation of this iſland amounted to 
above 419, 000l. ſterling, in ſugars, molaſſes, and 
rum, and near 8000l, for cotton. ” 


The ſoil in general is light and ſandy, but very 


cir plantations _ 


* 


The public affairs are adminiſtered by a gover- a 


nor, a council, and an aſſembly, choſen from the 
nine pariſhes into which the iſland is divided, and 
have each a large and handſome church. The far- 
tifications of this iſland are Charles Fort and ano- 
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at Old Road-town and Palmetto-town. 


derry fort is conſiderable, and covers the town of 


Baſſetterte, but the principal fortreſs on the iſland 
is Brimſtone-hill, in which there is a well and 
ciſtern, and where there are 50 cannon planted, 
beſides mortars, and a good magazine, which was 
ſaid to be bomb proof, as well as the fort to be 


4mpregnable ; but in 1782, they were both proved 


to be otherwiſe, as the magazine was blown up by 
a bomb falling on it, and the fort reduced by the 
French, who alſo reduced the whole iſland, and 
are ſaid to have razed ſeveral of the other forts, 
CHUCHUNGA, a ſmall town, and the port 


for Jaen de Pracamoros, in South America. It 


lies about four days journey from the city, which 


diſtance is more increaſed by the difficulties of the 


road, than what in real dimenſions it is. Chu» 
chunga ſtands on a little river which falls into the 
Maragnon. Lat 25, 29, 8. N 

- CHULMLEIGH, or CurmLEy, Devon, on 
the river Taw, near the Midway, between Exe- 


ter and Barnſtaple, with a market on Thurſday, 
aud a fair on Auguſt 2. | 


CHURCH-HILL, (fort) a ſettlement of the 


+ Hudſon's bay company, and the moſt northerly 


belonging to them, at the mouth of the river 


. . Church-hill, and E. fide of the bay, in the north- 


a, 


they can have no conveniency of graſs or hay, or 


* Ahire, with three fairs, on Janua 


ern countries, or Britiſh Canada, in North Ame- 


rica, Lat. 59, N. Long. 94, 45. W. The trade 


gt Church-hill, in the year 1742, amounted to 
' 20,000-beavers, Upland Indians come hither in 
" canoes to trade, and northern Indians bring furs 


and ſkins upon fledges, partly by water, and 
partly by land. To the northward of Church- 


kill, are no beavers, there being no ſuch ponds and 


woods, as theſe animals uſually frequent; but 


they have great numbers of martens, foxes, 


bears, rein-deer, buffaloes, and other beaſts of 
rich fur, the country being moſtly rocky, and 
covered with white moſs, upon which the rein- 
deer or caribone feed. There is a great deal of 
ſmall wood of the ſpruce or fir kind, near the old 
factory: but the wood improves farther up the 


river from the bay, where they have juniper, 


and,” more ſoutherly, the 


birch and poplar ; 
with a great variety of 


timber is larger, 


trees. At New Church-hill fort, which ſtands 


high upon a rock, they are without ſhelter, 
cloſe 'by the ſhore, ſurrounded with ſnow and 
ice for eight months of the year, and expoſed 
to all the winds and ſtorms that happen, where 


gardening. | 1 
CHURCHINGF ORD, a vitlage in Devon- 
25, -laſt Fri- 


day in March, and laft Friday in April. 


London- 


about forty- ſix miles N. E. of the cit 


v1 
_'CHURCH-STRETTON, a town of Shrop- 


ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs. - 


viz. ou May 14, and September 24. It is ſeated 
between two hills, and is but a ſimall place, though 
the market 1s good for corn, It is 14 miles $ - 
Shrewſbury. Long. 2, 40, W. Lat. 52, 35 N 
CHURN, a river in Glocefter, and xford 
which runs into the Thames at Creeklade. | 
CHURNET, a river in Staffordſhire, which 


runs into the Dare at Roncheſter. 


CHUSAN, Suus Ax or CHEUXI1AN, an iſland 
on the eaſtern coaſt of China, in Aſia, near the 


province of Chekiam. It is well inhabited, ef. 


pecially ſince ſo many of the Chineſe fled thither 
from the Tartars, upon the latter invading China; 
and here they drive a conſiderable trade. It is a 
compaſſed with ſeveral ſmaller iſlands. 

Its capital is of the ſame name, being walled 
and well-peopled. The Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany had a factory at the place, till they were 


_ obliged to remove, by reaſon of the extortion of 


the natives. It has a very ſafe and commodious 
bay. Lat. 30, 25, N. Long. 121, 50. E. 
CHUSISTAN, a province on. the S. W. part 


of Pertia, in Afia, It has the Perfian gulph on 


the S. and Ayrac Agem an the N. 


ClAclcC, a juriſdiction in South America, 


and empire of Peru, ſubject to- the archbiſhop of 


Plata; it lies go leagues diftant from that city; 


5 cocoa, cattle, and ſome ſilver mines. 
CIALUS, a kingdom of Afia, in Independent 
Tartary, bounded on the N. by the kingdom of 
Eluth, on the E. by large ſandy deſarts, on the 8. 


by Great Tibet, and on the W. by Turkiſtan.. 


The chief town is of the ſame name. 
CIBIN, a river of Altland, a ſubdiviſion of the 


royal territory of the Saxons, in Tranſylvania,. 


and kingdom of Hungary. 


It falls into the 
Aluta. oX-4 


CICLUT, or CiTLucn, a ſtrong fort of Ve- 


netian Dalmatia, in Hungarian Illyria, ſurrounded 


with walls after the ancient manner, and ftands- 


on a rocky hill, on the right-fide of the river Na- 
renta, It was founded by the Turks, and at firſt 
called Sedaiſtan, and after that it had its preſent 
name, which denotes a place incloſed within walls. 
It conſiſts of the old wo new town, beſides a lar 

ſuburb, It was taken from the Turks by the 


Venetians in 1694. Lat. 45, 20, N. Long. 17, 


45, E. 

CIDAMBARAN, a town of Gingi and Mogul 
empire, in the Eaſt Iadies, — for its 
ſtately pagods ; ſeveral of which are very ſpacious, 
and full o 
a rock, as is a caſtle of four large towers. It lies 

of Giagi. 
HANOW, 
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unknown letters and figures cut out of 
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CIECHANOW, one of the ten diſtricts in the 
palatinate of Czerſk, or Maſovia Proper, in 
Great Poland. 


Of the ſame name is a town, where a provincial 


court is holden, together with a diet. 

CIERNES, Cerennes, or Cherigues, formerly 
Ceraunia, a ſmall half-ruined city in the iſland of 
Cyprus, in Aſiatic Turky. Its walls and fortifi- 
cations have been ſuffered to fall into ſuch decay, 
that there remains little of that place, but a fort 
for gallies, and a good ſtout caſtle, the only one 
of note on the northern coaſt. From hence peo- 
ple take ſhipping for the continent, lying oppoſite 
to Carmani, and two miles N. of Nicoſia. It is 
an epiſcopal ſee under that of the laſt-mentioned 
place. About an hour's journey from this city, is 
a magnificent edifice, called the Palace of Peace, 
belonging to the Knights Templars: and about nine 
miles from the ſame place is a Greek monaſtery, 
- built in the European manner, whoſe monks have 
cells along the coaſt, on which they catch abun- 
dance of iſh. The principal income of this convent 
is from cotton. Lat. 35, 23, E. Long. 33, 28, E. 

CIFALU. See CEPHALU, 

CILICIA, an ancient kingdom of Aſia, lying 
between the 36th and goth degrees of N. lat. 
bounded on the E. by Syria, or rather by Mount 
Amanus, which ſeparates it from that kingdom; 
by Pamphylia, on the W, * Iſauria, Cappadocia, 
and Arminia Minor on the N. and by the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, on the S. It is fo ſurrounded by ſteep 
and eraggy mountains, chiefly the Taurus and 
Amanus, that it may be defended by a handful of 
reſolute men againſt a numerous army, there be- 
ing but three narrow paſſes leading into it, com- 
monly called Pyle Ciliciz, or the gates of Cilicia; 
one on the fide of Cappadocia, called the Paſs of 
Mount Taurus; and the other two called the Paſs 
of Mount Amanus, and the Paſs of Syria. The 
whole country was divided by the ancients into 
Cilicia Aſpera, and Cilicia Campeſtris ; the former 
called by the Greeks Trachæa or Stony, from its 
abounding ſo with ſtones; and to this day, the, 
whole province is called by the Turks, Tas 
Wileieth, or the Stony Province. 

According to Joſephus, Cilicia was firſt peopled 
by Tarſhiſh, the ſon of Javan, and his deſcen- 
Gants, whence the whole country was named Tar- 
lis. The ancient inhabitants were in proceſs of 
time driven out by a colony of Fhœnicians, who, 
under the conduct of Cilix, firſt ſettled in the 
land of Cyprus, and from thence paſſed into the 
country, which, from the leader, they called Ci- 
lcia, Afterwards, ſeveral other colonies from dif- 
rent nations ſettled in this kingdom, particularly 
from Syria and Greece; whence the Cilicians in 
ome places uſed the Greek tongue, in others the 
Syriac; but the former is greatly corrupted. by the 
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- againſt his predeceſſor. 


even to a proverb. 5 
came greatly addicted to. piracy. They firſt began 


8 


Perſian, the predominant language of the country 
being a dialect of that tongue. We find no men- 


tion of the kings of Cilicia after their ſettlement 


in that country, till the time of Cyrus, to whom 
they — ſuhmitted, continuing ſubject to 
the Perſians till the overthrow of that empite; hut 
2 to the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, by 

ings of their own nation. After the downfal of 
the Perſian empire, Cilicia became a province to 
that of Macedon; and, on the death of Alexander, 
fell to the ſhare of Seleucus, and continued under 
his deſcendents till it was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince by Pompey: As a proconſular province, it 
was firit governed by Appius Claudius Pulcher ; 
and after him by Cicero, who reduced ſeveral 
ſtrong holds on Mount Amanus, in which ſome 
Cilicians had fortified themſelves, and held out 
It was on this occaſions 
that the. diviſion, formerly mentioned, into Tra- 
chæa and Campeſtris took place. latter be- 
came a Roman province, but the former was go- 
verned by kings appointed by the Romans, till 
the reign of Veſpaſian, when the family of Tra- 
condementus being extinct, this part alio made a 
province of the empire, and the whole divided into- 


Cilicia Prima, Cilicia Secunda, and Iſauria; the 


Rr ſt took in all Cilicia Campeſtris, the ſecond the 
coaſt of Cilicia Trachæa, and the laſt the inland 
parts of the fame diviſion. It is now a province 
of Aſiatic Turky; and is called: Caramania, hav- 
ing been the laſt province of the Caramanian king 
dom, which held out againſt the Ottoman race. 

That part of Cilicia called by the ancients Cilicia 
Campeſtris, was, if we: believe Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, one of the moſt fruitful countries of Afia;. 
but the weſtern part equally barren, though fa- 
mous, even to this day, for an excellent breed of 
horſes, of which 600 are yearly ſent to Conſtanti- 
nople, for the ſpecial uſe of the Grand Signior. 
The air in the inland parts is reckoned wholeſome; 
but that on the ſea- coaſt very dangerous, eſpecially - 
to ſtrangers. 

The rivers of any note are the Pyramus, which 
riſes on the north ſide of Mount Taurus, and emp- 
ties itſelf into the Mediterranean between Iſſus and 
Magaraſus; the Cydnus ſprings from the Antitau- 
rus, paſſes through Tarſus, and diſembogues itſelf 
into the Mediterranean. It is famous. for the ra- 
pidity of its ſtream, and the coldnefs of its waters, 
which proved. very. dangerous to Alexander. the- 
Great. 

The Cilicians, if we believe the Greek and Ro- 
man hiſtorians, were a rough unpoliſhed race of 
people, unfair in their dealings, cruel, and liars, 
In the Roman times, they. be- 


in the time of the Mithridatic-war, to infeſt the- 
neighbouring. provinces. along with the Pamphyli- 
8 G 7 _ ans; 
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ans; and, being emboldened with ſucceſs, they 
Noon ventured as far as the coaſts of Greece and 
Italy, where they took a vaſt number of ſlaves, 
whom they ſold to the Cypriogs and the kings of 
Egypt and Syria. They were, however, at hſt 
defeated and entirely ſuppreſſed by Pompey the 


Great. . 
- CILLEY, a regularly fortified town, and the 


7 capital of a territory of the ſame name, in Lower 


Stiria. It lies on the river Saan, which a little 


below it falls into the Saave, and has two ſtrong 
"xaſtles, one without, and the other within the 
town. It is the reſidence of the burgrave, bailiff, 
&c. Here Roman coins and other monuments are 
continually found. In 1492 it repulſed the Turks. 
Lat. 46, 235, N. Long. 15, 35, E. 

CILL LY, (county of), united to the duchy of 
Stiria, is a fruitful track, extending from the bridge 
of Pettaw, as far as Trojaneburg. It is hounded 


on the N. by Lower Stiria, on the S. by Sclavonia; 


on the E. by part of Croatia and the Windiſch- 
mark; and on the W. by Upper Carniola, and 
Lower Carinthia. It had counts of its own, till 
the houſe of Auſtria ſeized upon it; to which it 
has ever ſince been ſubject. It is interſperſed with 
hills and rivers; the principal of the latter is the 


Saan, and the moſt conſiderable place in it is the 


above-mentiened town of its own name. pI, 
CINMBRI, an ancient Celtic nation, inhabiting 
the northern parts of Germany. They are ſaid to 
have been deſcended from the Aſiatic — 
and to have taken the name of Cimbri when th 
changed their old habitations. When they firſt be- 
came remarkable, they inhabited chiefly the penin- 


ſula now called Jutland, and by the ancients Cim- | 


brica Cherſoneſus. - About 113 years before Chriſt 
they leſt their peninſula with their wives and chil- 
Aren; and joining the Teutones, a neighbouring 
nation, took their journey fouthward in queſt of 
a better country, They firſt fell upon the Boii, 
a Gauliſh nation, ſituated near the Hyrcinian foreſt. 
Here 'they were repulſed, and obliged to move 
nearer the Roman provinces. The republic being 
then alarmed at the approach of ſuch multitudes of 
barbarians, ſent an army againſt them under the 
conſul Papirius Carbo. On the approach of the 
Roman army, the Cimbri made propoſals of peace. 
The conſul pretended to accept it; but having 
throw them into a diſadvantageous ſituation, trea- 
cherouſly attacked their camp. His perfidy was re- 
warded as it deſerved: the Cimbri ran to arms, and 
not only repulſed the Romans, but, attacking them 
in their turn, — defeated then, and obliged the 
ſhattered remains of their forees to conceal them- 
ſelves in the neighbouring-foreſts. After this victory 
the Cimbri entered Tranſalpine Gaul, which they 
quickly filled with laughter and deſolation. Here 


they continued 5 or b years, when another Roman 


Hs 


army, under the conſul Silanus, marched 
them. This general met with no better ſucce(; 
than Carbo had done. His army was routed at the 
firſt onſet ; in conſequence of which, all Narbonne 
Gaul was expoſed at once to the ravages of theſe 
barbarians. : 
About 105 years before Chriſt, the Cimbri 

to threaten the Roman empire itſelf with deſtruc- 
tion. The Gauls marched from all parts with , 
deſign to join them, and to invade Italy. The 
Roman army was commanded by the proconſul 
Czpio, and the conſul Mallius ; but as theſe two 
commanders could not agree, they were adviſed to 
ſeparate, and divide their forces. This advice 
proved the ruin of the whole army. The Cimbri 
immediately fell upon a ſtrong detachment of the 
conſular army, commanded by M. A. Scaurus, 
which they cut off to a man, and made Scaurus 
himſelf priſoner. Mallius being greatly intimi- 
dated by this defeat, defired a reconciliation with 
Czpio, but was haughtily refuſed. He moved nearer 
the conſul, however, with his army, that the ene- 
my might not be defeated without his having a ſhale 
in the action. The Cimbri, by this movement, 
imagining the commanders had made up their quar- 
rel, ſent ambaſſadors to Mallius with propoſals 
of peace. As they could not help going through 
Czpio's camp, he ordered them to be brought be- 
fore him; but finding they wefe empowered to treat 
only with Mallius, he could fearce be reſtrained 
from putting them to death. His troops, however, 
forced him to confer with Mallius about the propo- 
ſals ſent by the barbarians : but as Cæpio went to 
the conſul's tent againſt his will, ſo he oppoſed him 
in every thing; contradicted with great obſtinacy, 
and inſulted him in the groſſeſt manner. The de- 
puties on their return acquainted their countrymen 
that the miſunderſtanding between the Roman com- 
manders ſtill ſubſiſted; upon which the Cimbri 
attacked the camp of Czpio, and the Gavls thit 
of Mallius. Both were forced, and the Romans 
flaughtered without mercy. Eighty thouſand citi- 
zens and allies of Rome, with 40,000 ſervants and 


againſt 


' ſutlers, periſhed on that fatal day. i. ort, of 


the two Roman armies only 10 men, with th 
138 eſcaped to carry the news of ſo dreadful a 
feat. The conquerors deſtroyed all the ſpcl, 
purſuant, to a vow they had made before the battle. 
The gold and filver they threw into the Rhone, 
drowned the horſes they had taken, and put to 
death all the priſoners. We 
The Romans were thrown into the utmoſt cog- 
ſternation on the news of ſo terrible an overthrow 

They faw themſelves threatened with a deluge 
Cimbri and Gauls, numerousenough to over-run the 
whole country. They did not, however dilpair. A 
new army was railed with incredible expedition ; 
no citizen whatever who was fit to bear arms being 
; 4 exempted, 


4 
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— firſt introduced into the Roman camp, by 
which means the ſoldiers were ſoon rendered in a 
manner invincible. Marius, who was at that time 
in high reputation on account of his victories in 
Africa, was choſen commander, and waited for the 
Cimbri in Tranſalpine Gaul: but they had reſolved 
toenter Italy by two different ways; the Cimbri 
over the eaſtern, and the Teutones and other atlies 
over the weſtern Alps. The Roman general there- 
fore marched to oppoſe the latter, and defeated the 
Ambrones and Teutones with great flaughter. 
The Cimbri, in the mean time, entered Italy, and 
ſtruck the whole country with terror. Catulus 
and Sylla attempted to oppoſe them ; but their 
ſoldiers were ſo intimated by the fierce counte- 
nances and terrible appearance of theſe barbarians, 
that nothing could prevent their flying before them. 
The city of Rome was now _— defenceleſs; 
and, had the Cimbri only marched briſkly for- 
wards, they had undoubtedly become maſters of 
it; but they waited in expeCtation of being joined 


by their ailies the Ambrones and Teutones, not . 


having heard of their defeat by Marius, till the ſe- 
nate had time to recal him to the defence of his 
country, By their order he joined his army to 
that of Catulus and Sylla; and upon that union 
was declared commander in chief. The Roman 
army conſiſted of 52. 300 men. The cavalry of 
the Cimbri were no more than 15,000, but their 
foot ſeemed innumerable ; for, being drawn up in 
a ſquare, they are ſaid to have covered 30 furlongs. 
The Cimbri attacked the Romans with the utmoit 
fury; but, being unaccuſtomed to bear the heats 
of Italy, they ſoon began to loſe their ſtrength, 
and were eakly overcome. But they had put it 
out of their power to fly; for, that they might 
keep their ranks the better, they had, like true bar- 
barians, tied themſelves together with cords faſten- 
ed to their belts, ſo that the Romans made a moſt 
terrible havock of them. The battle was therefore 
ſoon over, and the whole day employed. only in the 
moſt terrible butchery. An hundred and twenty 
thouſand were killed on the field of- battle, and 
69,000 taken priſoners. "The victorious Romans 
then marched to the enemy's camp; where they 
had a new battle to ngnt, ith the women, whom 
on foung more fierce than even their huſbands 
had been. From their carts and waggons, which 
formed a kind of fortincation, they e, e 

oes 


ſhowers of darts and arrows on friends and 


#ithout diſtinction. Then they firſt ſuffocated 

their children in their arms, and then they put an 

end to their own lives. The greateſt part of them 

hanged themſelves on trees. was found hang- 

ung at a cart, with two of her children at her 

heels. * os the men, for want of trees and 
tied 


pted, On this occaſion alſo, fencing-maſters 
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ings in running knots about their © 35, E. Lat. 30, 7, N. 
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necks, and faſtened them to the tails of their 
horſes, and the horns and feet of their oxen, in 
order to ſtrangle themſelves that way; and thus 
the whole multitude was deſtroyed. 

The cvuntry of the Cimbri, which, after this 
terrible cataſtrophe, was left a mere deſart, was 
again peopled by the, Scythians; who, being dri- 
ven by Pompey out of that vaſt ſpace between the 
Euxine and the Caſpian ſea, marched towards the 
north and weſt of Europe, ſubduing all the nations 
they met with in their way. They conquered 
Ruſſia, Saxony, Wefiphalia, and other countries 
as far as Finland, Norway, and Sweden. It is 
pretended that Wodin their leader traverſed ſo 
many countries, and endeavoured to ſubdue them 
only with a view to excite the people againſt the 
Romans; and that the ſpirit of animoſity which 
he had excited, operated ſo powerfully after -his 
death, that the northern nations combined to at- 
tack it, and never ceaſed their incurſions till it was 
totally ſubverted. 

CIMBRISHAMN, in Latin Portus Cimbro- 
rum, a ſmall maritime town of Chriſtiaoſtadt ter- 
ritory, belonging to Scania in South Gothland, in 
Sweden. . It has a harbour, as its name imports, 
on the Baltic : and from it ſome of the ancient 
Cimbri are ſaid to have emigrated. It is the goth 
town in the diet. Lat. 57, 10, N. Long. 17, 5, E. 

_ CIMINTAN FOREST, in Old Hetruria, famous 
for Fabius's penetrating through it, as at that 


time, Livy fays, it was more dreadful than the 


# 


Hycernian Foreſt. 

CIMMERIAN BOSPHORUS, a province of 
the empire of Mithridates, now the country of the 
Crim Tartars, | 

CIMOLO. See ARGENTIERE. 

CINALOA, a province of Mexico, in North 
America, oppoſite to the S. extremity of Califor- 
nia. It is about 100 miles from S. E. to N. W. 
and not above 30 where broadeſt. It ſtretehes out 
fartheſt on the W. On the E. fide; it is bourided 
by a ridge of high craggy mountains, called To- 
pecſnan, between 30 and 40 teagues from the ſea, 
on which have lately been diſcovered ſome rich 
gold mines. The are is ſerene and ſalubrious; and 
beſides paſtures, abounding with cattle, its ſoil 
bears all ſorts of fruit and grain, particularly In- 
dian corn, as alſo cotton; with nonufactures of 
which the natives are clad in the Mexican faſhion. 
— Spaniards found much difficulty in ſubduing 
them. 

Of the fame name, or St. Juan de Cinaloa, is 
its ao 30 miles E. of the bay of California, 
and 1 to Spain. Lat. 25, 40, N. Long. 
113, 12, W. 

CINAN, a large and populous town of Aſia, 
in China, ſeated in a nelly bottom. Long. 103, 


 CINCA, 
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- CINCA, or Cinca, a rapid river of Aragon, 
in Spain. It riſes in the mountains of Beilſa, 
among the Pyrenees, and running through the pro- 
vince, falls on the N. fide into the Ebro. 
CINEQUILA, a town of Mexico, in the pro- 
- vince of Sonora, where is a very rich gold mine. 
In this town there are above. 2000 inhabitants, 
under the government of proper magiſtrates. Here 
cultivation has lately been much improved, and 
induſtry, as well as population, gradually diffuſed. 
CINNABA. See Covca. 
. CINNEROTH, a city mentioned in Joſhua 
xi. 2. ſtood on the ſea of Galilee. 
CINQUE-PORIS, five harbours in England, 
namely, Haſtings, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and 
Sandwich, which had anciently very conſider- 
able privileges, on account of their fitting out ſhips 
for the defence of our coafts againſt any invader, 
particularly France. They are {till under the go- 
vernment. of the conſtable of Dover-caſtle, and 
Jend | members to parliament, which are till ſtiled 
Barons of the Cinque-Ports. See under the name 
of each | 
- _ CINTRA, a town in the audience of Alenquer, 
and province of Eſtremadura, in Portugal. It con- 
tains 1900 inhabitants in four pariſhes; has an old 
caſtle built after the Mooriſh manner at the foot 
of a mountain or promontory, commonly called 
the Rock of Liſbon, and on the N. fide of the Ta- 
s. To its diſtrict belong 6 pariſhes; and its air 
is reckoned the beſt in all Portugal: for here is an 
agreeable coolneſs, when the hee: in Liſbon is ex- 
treme. -In its caſtle king Alphonſus VI. died a 
priſoner, Lat. 39, 5, N. Long. 10, 15, W. 
CINYPHE, a town of Regio Syrtica, named 
from a river which fell into the Sinus Syrticus. 
CINYPS, another town of Regio Syrtica. 
CIOTAT, a maritime town in the bailiwic of 
Aix, and Lower Provence, in the government of 
the latter name, in France. It has roſe out of the 
ruins of Ceireſte, in the neighbourhood of which 
excellent muſcadine wine is produced. 
_ CIRCZAUS and NELEUS, two rivers of Eu- 
baea, mentioned by Strabo to turn the wool of the 
| ſheep white that drank of the farſt, and black thoſe 
which drank of the Taft. 
CIRCASSILA, a province of Aſiatic Turky, be- 


tween the two ſtreams of the Don ar Tanais, ane 


Wolga; theſe bound it on the N. E. and N. W. 


as the Caſpian fea and Aſtracan does on the E. It 


borders on Ruſſia on the N. and Georgia, Mengre- 


ha, and Dageſtan on the 8. from which it is parted 


by a long branch of Mount Caucaſus. The coaſts 
of this large territory, from the canal of the Pa- 
tvs Meotis to Mingrelia, are reckoned 600 miles 
in length, 0 covered with mountains and 
woods, inhabit 


by Circaſſian Tartars, who form 
a kind of republic, ſometimes putting themſelves | 
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under the protection of Perſia, ſometimes Ruſſia, 


and ſometimes that of the Turks. They gener] 
dwell in tents, removing from place to place wit 
their herds and flocks. Circaſſia is now chief 


remarkable for its beautiful children; from which, 


and his — country Georgia, the Perſian 
and Turkiſh ſeraglios are commonly ſupplied. Th 

barter oy: wax, furs, leather, and the ſkins of 
ſome animals which they kill in their mountains 
for rice, linen, filks, and other commodities ; * 
which trade they are dextrous thieves. They were 
formerly Chriſtians ; but have nothing left of that 
or any other religion, but ſome wild ceremonies, 
They follow the barbarous method of plundering 
each other, and felling men and women. Thoje 
in its eaſtern parts, towards the Caſpian ſea, called 
alſo Caſpian Sarmatians, occupy that part of an- 
cient Albania, which is bounded on the E, by the 
Caſpian ſea; on the W. by Mount Caucaſus ; on 
the N. by the river Buſtro ; and on the S. by the 
horrid wilds of Tartary and Aſtracan. They have 
neither corn, nor any other valuable production in 
great quantity, and all the bread they have is made 
of a ſmall grain like millet. Their language is the 
ſame with that ufed by all the Tartarian nations on 
this ſide Caucaſus; but moſt of them underſttnd 
likewiſe the Ruſſian. Their capital is Terchi, 
which is poſſeſſed by the Turks. Circaſſia lies be- 
_ lat. 45 and 50, N. and between 40 and 


50, E. 

CIRCUMCISION, (Cape), the moſt weſtern 
promontory of a new land diſcovered in 1739, by 
the French, in the ſouthern countries on the E. 


of * Auſtralis, about lat. 54, S. and long. 


10 E. from London. 

CIRENCESTER, Glonceſterſhire, 89 miles 
from London, and 20 miles, but bad road, from 
Lanſdown; is commonly called Ciceſter, and b 
ſome reckoned the largeſt, as well as the oldeſt, 
town in the county. It is ſaid to have been built 
by Ciſſa, one of the Saxon viceroys. It was of 
great note, both under the Romans and Saxons, 
of whom it is ſaid, the latter built the abbey hers, 


of which two old gate-houſes ſtill remain. Its ab- 


bot was mitred. King Canute the Dane held 2 
general council here, anno 1020. It was former) 


2 miles round, but ſuffered ſo much by the Danes, 


the barons wars, the civil war, &c. that not abov? 
one-fourth of that compaſs is now inhabited. it 
had alſo three pariſh-churches, and now but one. 
It is, however, a poſt-town, and maintains a ſtage- 
coach to London. It has its name from the river 


Churn, that paſſes by it towards the Thames, and 
the word Ceſtre, i. e. caftle; it having been forti- 


fied by the Romans, and is the Corinium of Pto- 
lemy, and the Durocornovium of Antoninus. 


Two of the Roman conſular ways croſs euch other 


here, one of which. is ſtill yifble, with a high ridge 


C 1 


as far as Birdlip-hill; the other runs to Creecklade * 


ewbury. King Henry III. took its caſtle 
— 2. heros, — demoliſhed it. Henry IV. 
ve it a charter and ſeveral privileges, and queen 
lizabeth, in whoſe reign it firſt ſent members to 
parliament, gave them another, by which it was 
incorporated, with a ſteward and bailiff; but it is 
now governed by 2 e and 14 ward\- 
men over the 7 wards, appointed —＋ at the 
court leet. It has markets on Monday for corn, 
and on Friday one of the greateſt in the kingdom, 
for wool, the principal manufacture that is carried 
on here, there having been no leſs than 5000 packs 
brought hither in ſome years, from Leiceſterſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire, and ſold for 
the moſt part, to the clothiers of this county and 
Wilts. Fairs, Eaſter-Thurſday, July 17, and 
November 8. It is obſerved, that in this town the 
firſt act of rebellion was committed in 1641, and 
and that here was the firſt blood ſhed at the revolu- 
tion in 1688, The church has 28 windows of 
painted glaſs, repreſenting ſcripture hiſtory, and 
the fathers, martyrs, and perſecutors of the Chriſ- 
tian religion. The foundation of the old wall is 
viſible in many places; and antiquities, eſpecially 
Roman, are dug up here; as was a fine moſaic 
payement in the year 1723, with many coins. Here 
are ſeveral hoſpitals and alms-houſes, beſides a free- 
ſchool and charity-ſchool. 
CIRENZA, or CERENZA, a decayed epiſcopal 
city of the Hither Calabria, and kingdom of Naples, 
in the Lower Diviſion of Italy. Lat. 40, 49, N. 
Long. 16, 56, E. | 
CIRKACRE, a city of the Coſſacks, on the 
Boriſthenes, which was burnt by the Poles in 


1627, 
| UROLO, or SCiROL.O, a town in the mar- 
_ of Ancona, in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and 
Middle Diviſion of Italy, a few miles from Loret- 
to; to a pretended miraculous crucifix, here is a 
great reſort of pilgrims ; and in this neighbourhood 
good wine is produced. | 

CIRRHA, the port-town of the city of Abo, 
in the ancient kingdom of Phocis, in Greece Pro- 
per, ſituated on the fide of Delphi. 

CIRTA. See ConsTANTIA. 

CISALPINE, any country on this ſide the Alps. 
The Romans divided Gaul and the country now 
alled Lombardy, into Ciſalpine and Tranſalpine. 
That which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Ro- 
mans, is Tranſalpine with regard to us. 
.CISBURY, a ſmall hill in Waltſhire, of an eaſy 
acent, on the ſummit of which was a ſtrong for- 
üited place, having had a double moat full of wa- 
det, and faid to have been the reſidence of one 

a Saxon viceroy. 

_CISMONE, a town in the marquiſate of Tre- 


Mana, one of the Venetian territories, and in 
OL. I. No. 34+ 


* 


El 


Upper Italy, on the Brenta, into which the river 


of the ſame name falls. 3 
CISTEAUX, or CrTEAVUx, a town in the go- 
vernment of Burgundy, in France, with a cele- 
brated abbey, the principal of the Ciſtercian order. 
The abbot is immediately ſubject to the pope. -» 
* CISTERNA, a poſt-town of the Compagna di 
Roma, in the Eccleſiaſtical State and Middle Divi- 
ſion of Italy, Here prince Caſerta has a beautiful 
palace. The foreſt in, this neighbourhood inter- 
cepts a great part of the noxious exhalations, which 
otherwiſe the S. winds would carry to Rome. Here 
are alſo great numbers of buffaloes, deer, and other 
wild game. : 
Of the ſame name is a principality in Piemont 
Proper, in Upper Italy. | 
CITATESVA, a - or citadel of Walachia, 


on this ſide the Aluta, in European Turky. It 


ſtands on that river, and oppoſite to Roththurm, | 


in Tranſylvania. 

CITHAZRON, a hill of Bœotia, famed among 
the poets for the death of Acteon. | 

CITIBEB, or CiTiTEs, a town of Tedla, a 
province of Morocco, in Africa; it- ſtands high: 
The inhabitants principally carry on a traffic in 
woollen manufaCtures, beſides feeding vaſt numbers 
of cattle on their hills, and in cultivating the fruit- 
ful lowlands. After the ſurrender of their capital, 
they ſubmitted to the Sheriffs, under obedience to 
whom they have continued ever ſince. 

CITIUM, an ancient town of Cyprus, and gave 
birth to the ſtoic Zeno. 

CITLUCH. See CicLut. 

CITTA DELLA. See Minorca. 

CITTA DI CASTELLO, county of, belong- 
ing to the Eccleſiaſtical State, and Middle Diviſion 
of Italy. It is ſituated between the duchy of Ur- 
bino, the territories of Florence, and thoſe of Pe- 
rugia, 

Of the ſame name is a town on the river Tiber 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is immediately ſubject to 
the pope. | 

CITTA GUELFO, a town in the county of 
Citta di Caſtello, in the Eccleſiaſtical State and 
Middle Diviſion of Italy, remarkable only as re- 
taining the name of one of the famous factions. . 


which long divided Italy betwixt the emperor and 


Pope. N 8 a 

CITTA LAVINIA, a town of the Campagna 
di Roma, a province of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in 
the Middle Diviſion of Italy. It ſtands on an emi- 
nence, and is the ancient Lanuvium, where the 
emperor Antoninus Pius was born, 

CITTA NUOVA, a maritime town of Iſtria, 
one of the Venetian territories, in Upper Italy 
Here reſides a biſhop. 

CITTA NUOVA, a maritime town of Ancona, 
and Eccleſiaſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion ot 


1 


4 
Italy. In it are 16 churches and convents, and near 
it are 15 more. | 

By the ſame name goes La Valette, a town in 
the iſland of Malta. 

CITTA NUOVA COTTONERA, a regu- 
larly fortified town in the iſland of Malta. It alſo 
includes the old fort of St. Margherita. 

CITTA VECCHIA. See Marra-rowx. 

CITTA VITTORIOSA, or IL Box Go, a 
ſtrong town in the iſland of Malta, It.lies on a 
narrow neck of land, ii: a harbour to the left hand 


of La Valetta, or Citta Nuova; from which a 
broad natural channel extends itſelf inland on each 


ſide of the town, forming a fine haven, one of 
which is called Porto della Renella, and the other 
Porto delle Gallere. The ftrong caſtle of St. An- 

lo ſtands before the town upon a high rock, and 


as a communication with the place by means of | 


a bridge. The number of its inhabitants amount 
to 3000. Formerly this was the reſidence of the 
grand maſter of Malta. The palace of the inquiſi - 
tion, and the arſenal, are reckoned among the 
principal buildings of the town. | 
- CITY THE GREAT, in Africa, was ſubject 


to Carthage, and taken by ſtorm by Agathocles of 


Syracuſe. 


CITY of DAVID, built on Mount Sion. Sam. 


Ii. v. 9. 82 
CIVDAD BETANOS. See BeTAnzos, and 
all other Civdades or cities not inſerted here, under 
- their proper names. | 
CIVDAD REAL, a pretty, handſome, and 
well- inhabited city of La Mancha, à ſubdiviſion 
of New Caſtile, in Spain. In its neighbourhood 


excellent wine is produced. The inundations of þ 


the river Guadiana ſometimes extend thus far, and 
occafion conſiderable damage. It lies 60 miles 
S. of Toledo. Lat. 39, 20, N. Long. 4, 15, W. 
CIVDADELLA, one of the four quarters into 
which the iſland of Minorca is ſubdived, 
.CIVIDAD REAL, a city in the province of 
Chiapa, 10 leagues W. of Guatiniala, in a plain. 
It is a biſhopric, and is inhabited by Spaniards and 


tans. | 8 - 
© CIVITA BORELLE, a ſmall Epiſcopal city 
of the Hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, 


'- CIVITA CASTELLANA, a ſmall eity of f 


St. Peter's Patrimony, and Eccleſiaſtical State, on 
a ve 
the Triglia with the Tiber. It is the ancient city 
of Falerii, the ſeat of the Faliſci. Its biſhopric is 


united with that of Orta. Pope Clement XI. built 


here a bridge of an uncommen height; and b 


means of it the rock upon which the town ſtands ; 


is ſo joined with the oppoſite mountain, as one may 
paſs directly over to it, without traverſing the very 


deep valley that lies below. It lies 25 miles N. of 0 


Rome. Lat:42, 25, N. Long. 13, 12, E. 


\ 


high and fieep rock, near the junction of ( 


dom of Nap 
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CIVITA DI CHIETI, anciently Theate, de 
capital of the Hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of 
Naples, on the Peſcaro; it is the ſeat of a juridic,j 
court and archbiſhop, to whom the prelate of Or. 
tona is ſuffragan, From this city the Theatine 
order has its name, which was founded in 1 524, b 
John Peter Caraffa, afterwards pope Paul I 
having been formerly metropolitan here. Lat. 42, 


36, N 


Long. 14, 20, E. 
CIVITA 5¹ PENN, anciently Pinna, an 
epiſcopal my of the Farther Abruzzo, and kings 
es. It gives the title of duke. 
CIVITA TURCHINO, a place in Italy, about 


2 miles N. of the town of Corneto in the Pati 


os of St. Peter. It is an hill of an oblong form, 
the ſummit of which is almoſt one continued plain. 
From the quantity of medals, intaglios, fragment 
of inſcriptions, &c. that are occaſionally found 
here, this is believed to be the very ſpot where the 
ancient and powerful city of Tarquinii once ſtood, 
At preſent it is only one continued field of corn, 


On the S. E. fide of it runs the ridge of a hill 


which unjtes it to Corneto. This ridge is at leaſt 
3 or 4 miles in length, and almoſt entirely coverel 
with artificial hillocks, called by the inhabitants 
monti roſſi. About 12 of theſe hillocks have at 
different times been opened; and in every one of 
them have been found ſeveral ſubterranean apart- 


ments cut out of the ſolid rock. Theſe apartments 
are of various forms and dimenſions: ſome conſiſt 


of a large outer room, and a ſmall one within; 
others of a ſmall room at the firſt entrance, and a 


large one within; others are ſupported by a column 


of the ſolid rock left in the center, with openings 
on every part; The entrance to them all is by a 
door about 5 fegt high, by 2 and a half broad, Some 
of them have no light but from the door, while 
others ſeem to have had a ſmall light from above, 
through an hole of a pyramidal form, Many of 
theſe apartments have an elevated port that runs all 


- round the wall, being a part of the rock left for 


that purpoſe, 
The moveables found in theſe apartments conſiſt 
chiefly of Etruſcan vaſes of various forms : in ſome 


indeed have been found ſome plain facrophagi of 


ſtone, with bones in them, The whole of theſe 
apartments are ſtuccoed, and ornamented in various 
manners: ſome indeed are plain; but others, par- 
ticularly three, are richly pres Þþ having a double 


row of Etruſcan inſcriptions running round the 


upper part of the walls, and under them a kind of 
frieze of figures in painting: ſome have an orni- 


ment under the figures, which ſeems. to ſupply the 


place of an architrave. The paintings ſeem to 

in freſco; and in general reſemble thoſe which are 
uſually ſeen — — vaſes; though ſome o 
them are perhaps ſuperior to any thing as yet ſeen 
of the Ettuſcan art in painting. In general oy 
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are ſlight, but well conceived; and prove, that the 
artiſt was capahle of producing things more ſtu- 
died, and better finiſhed ; though in fach a ſubter- 
taneous fituation, the delicacy of a finiſhed work 
would in a great meaſure have been thrown away. 
t is probable, however, that among the immenſe 
number of theſe apartments that yet remain to be 
opened, -many paintings and inſcriptions may be 
found ſufficient to form a very uſeful and enter- 
taining work. At preſent this great ſcene of anti- 
quities is almoſt entirely unknown, even in Rome. 
Mr. Jenkins, reſident at Rome, was the firſt En- 
iſhman who viſited it. 

CIVITA VECCHIA, a fortified town of St. 
Peter's Patrimony and Ecclefiaſtical State, on a bay 
of the Tuſcan ſea, with a harbour, the beſt in all 
the Papal dominions ; 'being a free port, it greatly 
hurts the trade of Leghorn. The place is in good 
condition. and yet it is but thinly inhabited, its 
air not being good, and in want of water, which 
inconverience has been attempted to be remedied 
by a canal, Here is commonly the ſtation for the 
pope's galleys. It received great damage on Sep- 
tember 29, 1779, by a flaſh of lightning ſetting 
fre to a magazine of gun-powder. About 6 miles 
off are the ruins of the city of Leopolis, which 
pope Leo IV. founded in 854, for the inhabitants 
of Centumella, a town deſtroyed by the Moors; 
but theſe returned to their old place again, and 
hence the name of Civita Vecchia. It lies 30 
miles nA of Rome. Lat. 42, 5, N. Long. 
11, 51, E. | 

CIVRAY, a town of Upper Poitou, in the go- 
vernment of the latter name, in France, on the 
Charante, and in it is a bailiwic, and a royal pro- 


vincial court and marſhalſea, one pariſh-church, 


and two convents. 

CIUS, an ancient city of Bithynia, built by the 
Mileſians on a river of the ſame name, deſtroyed 
dy Philip, and rebuilt by Prufias, by whoſe name 
it was afterwards called. 

CLACK, a village in Devonſhire, about ) miles 
8. S. E. of Frome in Somerſetſhire, with two fairs, 
on April 5, and September 19, for horned cattle, 
24 horſes, and cheeſe. 

CLACKMANNAN, the capital of the ſhire of 
the ſame name in the S. diviſion of Scotland, on 
the N. ſhore of the river Forth, 25 miles N. W. 
of Edinburgh. Here is a caſtle, where formerly 
reſided Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, which is a 

dwelling, with fine gardens and parks, pof- 
by Mr. Bruce of Clackmannan. 

CLACKMANN ANSHIRE, a county in the 
ſouthern diviſion of Scotland. It is bounded: on 
the N. by the Ochill-hills; on the S. by the frith 
of Forth; on the E. by part of Perthſhire; and 
an the W. by part of Stirlingſhire. It is about 8 
wles long, and where broadeſt but 5, Towards 
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the frith it is a level fertile country, eſpecially with 
ard to paſtures; though that part of it below 
the Ochili-hills abounds with theſe, and grain like- 
wiſe. About Alloa and Clackmannan are ſeveral 
pits of coal, which, with the ſalt made hereabouts, 
is exported in great quantities, not only to Edin- 
burgh, but England, Holland, and France: fox 
this ſhire 1 the beſt coals, and the greateſt 
quantity of any part in Scotland; and is what is 
diſtinguiſhed in England by the name of Scotch- 
coal. The river Divan runs through this ſhire for 
6 miles. In king Robert Bruce's time it gave title 
of earl, and was the paternal inheritance of that 


family. The ſword that brave king uſed in his 


wars, a two-handed weapon, as uſual in-thoſe days, 
is ſhewn at the ſeat of Mr. Bruce of Clackman- 
nan, a deicendant from that prince, and who was 
hereditary ſheriff of Clackmannanſhire, till, by a 
late act of parliament, this, with the other heredi- 
tary juriſdictions in Scotland, were veſted in the 
crown for a valuable conſideration, This ſhire 
Joins with that of Kinroſs, in ſending a member to 
parliament alternately. 

CLAGENFURTH, the capital of Carinthia, 
a ſubdiviſion of Auſtria, in Germany. It ſtands 
on the river Glan, is well fortified, and ſurrounded 
with a wall, faid to be broad enough for 5 coaches 
to drive a-breaſt. Here was the feat of the ancient 
dukes. In the middle of a handſome piazza, is 
a noble fountain, with a ſtone ſtatue of Hercules, 
one of the Roman antiquities brought from Saal. 
The ſtreets are narrow; but ſtraight and regular. 
Here are 6 churches, a college, a gymnaſium, 
cloiſters, a provincial-houſe in which the land- 
ſtates aſſemble, 2 marble pillars, and an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of the emperor Leopold. The Lutheran 


books were burnt here, and that religion aboliſhed 


in 1600. The town was almoſt conſumed by fire 
in 1636 and 1723. It lies 120 miles S. W. of Vi- 
enna. Lat. 4), 10, N. Long. 14, 20, E. 

CLAIN, a river of Poitou, in France. It has 
its ſource on the borders of Angoumois, and min- 
gles its waters with the Vienne, another principal 
river in this province. 

CLAIRVAUX, a famous abbey of the reformed 
Ciſtercian order, in Vallage, a ſubdiviſion. belong- 
ing to the government of Champagne and Erie, in 
France. Of the ſame-name is a town in the Fran- 
che Comte. : 

CLAMENCY, in Latin Clameciacum, a towry 


in the valleys of Yonne, a ſubdiviſion of the go- 


vernment of Nivernois, in France. It ſtands on 
the river Yonne, into which the Buvron falls here ; 
and. for that reaſon is navigable.. It has a caſtleward 
and ſalt-houſe. One of its ſuburbs is called Pante- 
nor; on the other ſide of the Yonne has been the ſee 
of the biſhop of Bethlehem, who was driven out of 
Paleſtine ever ſince 1180. He is nominated by the 
count 


. 
count of Nevers, and enjoys the ſame privileges 
with the other French biſhops ; but has a revenue 
of only 1000 livres, and his dioceſe extends no 
farther than this bourg. 
CLAMINE, or CLowixEs, a town belonging 
to the'county of Wexford, and province of Lein- 


ſter, in Ireland. It ſends two members to the 


- Iriſh parliament. | 


? 


CLAN, or CLawnn, denoting in the Highland 


language children, was the denomination given to 


the various tribes and ſubdiviſions of the different 
people inhabiting the weſtern, northern, and inſu- 
lar parts in the Highlands of Scotland, 

CLANMAY, a river in the Iſle of Man, which 
runs into the [riſh ſea oppoſite Dauby Pit. 


CLAPHAM, a village in the Weſt Riding of | 


Yorkſhire, 6 miles N. W. of Settle; with one fair, 
on September 21. | 

CLARA, (St.), a cape on the coaſt of South 
Guinea. N | 

CLARA, or STor-Er.nx, a river of Werme- 
landia, a province of Weſtgothland, in Sweden. 
It abounds with fiſh, and particularly has a fine 
falmon-fiſhery. | * 

CLARA, (St.), an iſland of Peru, in South 
America, in Guayaquil-bay, about 70 miles S. W. 
of Guayaquil, and ſubject to the king of Spain. 
Lat. 3, 38, N. Long., 80, 20, W. ne A 
- CLARATUMBA, or Moc1La, a rich, beau- 


tiful, and fortified Ciſtercian convent, in the pala- 
- tinate of Cracow, in Little Poland. 


It lies about 
a mile from the city of Cracow ; and is celebrated 
on account of queen Vanda's tomb. 

CLARE, a river in Suffolk, which runs into the 
Stour below Clare. | = 


- CLARE, Suffolk, on the river Stour, 14 miles 
from St. Edmundſbury, 


6 miles from London. 


Here are the ruins of a cattle. It has a fine large 
church, but is a little, poor, dirty place, the ſtreets 
being unpaved ; yet it has a manufacture of ſeys ; 
and the civil * ſpiritual courts are held at it. 
The market is on Friday, and the Fairs on Eaſter- 
Tueſday, and May 26. Ss 

CLARE, or CLEAR Cape and Iſland, the moſt 


ſouthernly land of Ireland, near Baltimore Bay. 


_ 51, 18. Lat. 11, 10. 

CLARE, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Connaught. The Iriſh call it Towown, North 
Munſter, becauſe it was conſidered as a part of that 
province, till Henry Sidney, lord-deputy, annexed 
it to Connaught. It is bounded on the E. and 8. 


ſides by Tipperary, Limeric, and Kerry, from 


which it, is ſeparated by the Shannon; on the N. 


by the day + of Galloway; and on the W. by | 


the ocean, It is about 55 miles in length, and 3 
in breadth. It is a hilly irregular country, but not 


* deficient. in good paſtures, either for breeding or 


feeding cattle, and is thought to produce the beſt 
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Co Ba 
horſes in the kingdom. The ſoil is alſo very good, 


and produces great quantities of corn and rape, It 
is divided into 9 baronies, in which are 2 market. 
towns, though but one parliament-borough, name. 
ly, Ennis: fo that this county ſends only 4 mem. 
bers to parliament. Its trade is greatly promoted 
by the river Shannon. 4 | ; 

CLARE, one of the chief towns in the county 
of the ſame name. It has barracks for two com- 
panies of foot ; but is now in a declining condi. 
tion. Near it is a ſeat of the earl of I homond. 
It lies 2 miles from Ennis, and 17 N. W. of Li- 
meric. 

CLAREN DON, a large ſeat and park near Sa- 
liſbury; and ſormerly contained two palaces, one 
called King's Mor, and the other Queen's Ma. 
nor: part of the latter is ſtill in being, together 
with the ruins of the former. Jt gave title of earl 
to the famous chancellor, fir Edward Hyde, In the 
reign of Henry II. about the year 1164, a ſynod 
was held here, occaſioned by the infolence and ty- 
ranny of Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
hither the king and his peers came to witneſs the 
biſhop's ſwearing to a declaration, which Henry 
had cauſed to be drawn up, by way of recognition, 
of the cuſtoms and prerogatives of the kings ot 
England, which Becket had flagrantly invaded. 
And hence the articles of this. declaration were 
called the conſtitutions of Clarendon. 

CLARENDON, a county of North Carolina, 
in America, lying on the N. of Santee river. In 
this county is the famous Cape Fear, at the mouth 
of a river of the ſame name, near which a colony 
from Barbadoes formerly ſettled. The Indians 


who inhabit the neighbouring country are reckoned. . 


the moſt barbarous of any in the province. 
CLARENZA, or CHIARENZ A, in Latin Cla- 
rentia, formerly the capital of a duchy of the fame 
name, and, when under its own dukes, very illuſ- 
trious. It is ſituated at the bottom of a gulph, on 
the weſtern ſhore of the Morea, 32 miles 8. W. of 
Patras. It is now wholl ET inhabitants, 
and the port choked up with, ſand ; but the ſuperb 
ruins remaining, declare its ancient grandeur. 
CLAROS, formerly Calano, an iſland of the 
Archipelago, lying near Patmos. It is about 40 


miles in circumference, and very mountainous, 


ſome of which are ſo remarkably high, that their 
ſummits may be ſeen at Epheſus, though 80 miles 
diſtant. It was formerly dedicated to Apollo, trom 
whom it obtained the name of Claros. It has only 
two ſea- ports, and one town and caſtle, called by 
the ſame name. 


CLARTHY, or CLarwex, a river in Rad- 


nor{hire, which runs into the W ye below Ravader 


Gowy. | | 
CLAUDA. a ſmall iſle on the S. W. coaſts of 
Crete, mentioned Ac i. 26 (Aub 
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LAUDE, (St.), a very handfome town of 
123 in the tauche Comte, with a biſhop's 
ee. The cathedral church is extremely elegant. 
Great numbers of pilgrims flock hither, to viſit 
the remains of the body-of St. Claude, which they 
pretend are yet uncorrupted. It is ſeated on the 
river Liſon, 15 miles N. W. of Geneva, and 58 
6 of Bezanſon. Long. 6, o, E. Lat. 46, 20, N. 

CLAUDINOPOLIS, anciently Bithynium, 
and fince Caſtromena, It is now dwindled into a 
poor town, though Kill the fee of a biſhop. Lat. 
40, 38, N. Long. 31, 39, E. : 

CLAUSENBURG, or CoLAaswaR, in Latin 
Claudipolis, the capital of Colafwer, a country of 
Tranſylvania, fituated on the rivulet Samos, near 


the foot of the mountains, on the borders of Hun- 


gary. It is a large populous town, of conſiderable 
| 2 deſended by a caſtle, good walls, and ſtrong 

bulwarks. Over the Portina gate is ſtill to be ſeen 
an inſcription to the honour of the emperor Tra- 
jan. The Jeſuits had a college here. The So- 
cinians and Reformed have their places of worſhip, 
and were in poſſeſſion of the cathedral till 1603, 
when it was taken from them, and given to the 
feſuits, whoſe college and church they had demo- 
liſhed. It is inhabited by Saxons and Hunga- 
rians, who are — permited to bear offi- 
ces. It is the more frequented on acconnt of its 
being the place where the ſtates of Tranſylvania 
meet, and where the prince holds the provincial 
courts of juſtice. It was beſieged in vain in 1601, 
and taken 1603, and retaken the ſame year by the 
imperialiſts. Prince Abaffi of Tranſylyania be- 
ſieged it in 1661, with yp body of Turks ; 
when the governor, though ſo ill provided with 
cannon and ammunition, that he was obliged to 
melt the tower bells, held out till relief arrived, 
which obliged the Turks to raiſe the ſiege. In 
1664 it was taken again. " 

CLAUSTHAL, a large open mine town, in 
the principality of * c 
and 900 houſes, two churches, an orphan-houſe, a 
grammar-ſchool, a garriſon of invalids, a mint 
where 500,000 dollars are annually coined, and a 
houſe for ſmelting filver. In 1634 and 1725, it 
luffered much by fire. 

CLAUSURA, or CLAasURA, a mountain in 
the banat of Tameſwaer, and circle on this ſide 
the Theiſs, in the kingdom of Hungary. It lies on 
the confines of Tranſylvania, and gives its name 
to the neighbouring country. 

CLAXTON, a village of Norfolk, on the river 

are, and on the-main.road.. Fair at Midſummer 
bor 5 days, | 

CLAWDOCR, or Crowpock, a river in 

bighſhire, which runs into the Dee above Wor- 
onbury. Another of the ſame name runs iu the 
Uuyd below Llandurnog. 
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CLAY, Norfolk, 8 miles from Walſingham, 
and 125 miles from London, near the road from 
Lynn to Harwich, is a port, with large ſalt works; 
from whence ſalt is ſent all over the county, and 
ſometimes to Holland, and the Baltic. It has a 
2 on Saturday, and a fair on St. Margaret's 
ay. | | 
CLAYTON, a village in Suſſex, 6 miles W. 
of Lewes, with two fairs, on. July 5, and Septem- 


ber 26. 


CLAZAMENE, now Urla, or Vourla, one 
of the 12 ancient cites of Afia, and the birth-place 
of Anaxagoras. It is now a ſmall ſea-port on the 
lonian peninſula. The Clazomenians fled hither 
from Alexander, and built this new city, which 
was afterwards made ftee by the Romans. It is 
now only an inconſiderable ſea- port. 

CLEAR, or CAPE CLEAR, a promontory and 
ſmall iſland on the S. W. coalt of Ireland. Lat. 
51, 18, N. Long. 17, 10, W. | 

CLEDAGH, a river in Monmouthſhire, which 
runs-into the Uſk above Llanfoyft. A fecond river 
of the ſame name in Caermarthenſhire, which runs 
into the LINE Elangadock. A third river 
of that name in — cn which runs into 
the Neath, near Neath ; and a fourth river in Pem- 
brokeſhire, which runs into the Clethy near Mo- 
nacl bs 

CLEDHEWEN, a river in Pembrokeſhire, 
which runs into the Dungledy at Redbarton.. 

CLEEBURY, or MorTiMER CLiEetaurs.,. 
from Hugh de Mortimer, who“ built x caſtle here, 
which was ſoon afterwards demoliſhed by king” 
Henry II. as a nurſery of rebellion. It is a ſmall 
market-town of Shropſhire, and ſtands on the N. 


| fide of the river Teme, at the foot of an eminence 


called Clee-hill; on which-are the remains of an: 
ancient camp, and famous for producing the beſt 
pit- coal. It is 10 miles from Bridgenorth, and! 
118 from London. Market on Thurſday, and fait 
May 2, and October 27. | 
LEER, (St.), a pariſh in Cornwall, remarkable: 
for a piece of antiquity, called the Other Half Stone 
which indeed are two ſtones fixed in the ground, 
and by mortiſes in each ſeem to have been formerly 
Joined together. On both are curious . 
carvings, with an inſcription upon one of them in- 
very antique characters, Doniert rogavit pro 
anima.“ This Doniert or Dungarth, was king of 
Cornwall, and drowned A. D. 182. Not far off is: 
a heap of large ſtones, under which lies a large one 
in the form of a cheeſe, and hence called -Wring-- 
cheeſe. In the ſame pariſh there are likewiſe 6 or: 
8 ſtones of a vaſt magnitude, itanding up in a cir- 
ele, ſuppoſed to be a temple of the Druids... 
CLEEHILL.. See CLEEBZURY. 
CLERAC, or CLArrAc, a town: of Apenoiz,. 
in Guyenne Proper, and government of the former 
c names, 


* ” % 


% tame, and of Gaſeony, in Gaſcony, in France, 


It ſtands on the river Lot, near the Garronne, It 


carries on a good trade in tobacco, wine, and 


Brandy. Here is an abbey, a convent, and a 
beautiful church. . | 
This place ſuffered conſiderably from the religi- 


dus wars, It lies four leagues from Agen, to 
the 8. E. 


CLERMONT, the capital of an old county of 
the ſame name in Argone, a ſubdiviſion in the go- 
vernment of Champagne and Brie, in France. 
The dukes. of Lorrain formerly made themſelves 
maſters of this county, and they annexed it to the 


duchy of Bar. Lewis XIII. and XIV. retook it 


ſeveral times, the laſt of whom gave it, 1748, to 
Lewis of Bourbon, prince of Condé; but with 
the reſerve of the ſovereignty and appeal to the 
parliament of Paris. It ſies near the river Aire. 
t. 49, 19, N. Long. 5, 15, E. 
CLERMONT, a town in the dioceſe of Lo- 
deve and and Lower Languedoc, in the govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It ſtands 
upon a rock on the river Lergue. Here they 
carry on ñne manufactures of cloth and hats. It is 


2 baron ; and one of the provincial ſtates. 


CLERMONT, anciently Urbs Arvernorum, 
the capital of all Auvergne; it ſtands on a ſmall 
eminence, between the rivers Artier, and Bedat, 
not far from the mountain called Pui de Dome, is 
a populous city, but the ſtreets are narrow, and 
the houſes dark; It is the ſee of a biſhop, ard ſeat 


df a court of aids, an election, provincial bailiwic, 


and juriſdiction, &c. It was formerly the principal 


Place of the couris of Auvergne, who for that rea- 


ſon were alſo ſtiled counts of Clermont. Its prelate 
is firſt ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourges, and 
Lord of the ſmall towns of Billon and Croupieres; 
his dioceſe contains 800 pariſhes, he has an income 
of 15,000 livres, and his tax to the court of Rome 
Is 4550 florins, Beſides the cathedral, here are 
three collegiate churches, three abbies; among 
which, in that of St. Alliere, in the chapel of St. 
Venerand, are preſerved ſeveral bodies of ſaints, 
and in that of St. Andre are the ſepulchral monu- 


ments of the old counts of Clermont and Dauphins 


of Auvergne, with ſeveral convents, and a late 
Jeſuits college. 


la the neighbourhood of this city 100 ſprings, 
Which de 


te a lapideous ſubſtance upon bodies 
laid in them. The moſt remarkable among theſe 
is in the ſuburb of St. Alliere, which has formed 
the famous ſtone- bridge over the brook Tiretaine, 
the rapidity of whole ſtream; hollows the arches. 
The inhabitants continually lengthen this natural 


bridge, by turning the rivulet out of its channel 
a ſoon as a new arch is formed, This is the only 


0 1 


water generally drank in the fuburb, and yet pr 


- duces no bad effects. 


Cloſe by the city are the mineral ſprings of 
St. Pierre and Jaude. Lat. 45, 46, N. Long, 
3, 10, E. 

Of the ſame name is a mountain-town of Ge. 
nevois, and duchy of Savoy, in Upper Italy. 

CLERMONT, a town of Beauvaiſis, a ſubd;. 

viſion of the third ſub-government in the Iſle of 
France, It ſtands upon a mountain, on the river 
Breche ; gives title of count, is the principal place 
of an election, and from it originally ſpring the 
royal houſe of Bourbon. It has a particular go- 
vernor, and lies 35 miles N. of Paris. Lat. 49, 
24, N. Long. 2, 36, E. 
CLERVAL, a town of France, in the Franch: 
Comte, ſeated on the river Doux, belonging to 
the houſe of Wirtemburg, but depends on the 
2 of France. Long. 5, 57, Lat. 46, 
LER x AUX. See CLAIRY AUX, 

CLERY, a bourg of Lower Orleanois, in the 

vernment of the a name, in France, Here 
is a collegiate church built by king Lewis XI. 
who is alſo buried in it. 

CLETHY, a river in Pembrokeſhire, riſes at 
the foot of a hill called Vrennybawr, ſome miles 
S. E. of Newport, and running S. falls into the 


- mouth of the Dovgledye, near its conflux with a 


bay of the ſea, called by the Engliſh, Milford- 
Haven, but by the Welch, Aberdau Gledheu, or 
the haven with 2 ſwords. | 

CLETOR, or CLETox, a river in Merioneth- 
ſhire, which runs into the Dee near Llanderval- 
Gadern, _ Ti 

CLETTER, a river in Cardiganſhire, which 
runs into the Dovy near Aberdovy. | 

CLEVE, or CLEr, a duchy of the circle of 
Weſtphalia, in Germany. It lies between Mun- 
ſter on the E. Guelderland on the W. Zutphen on 
the N. and Juliers on the S. extending 40 miles 
in length from N. to S. and 15 in breadth from 
E. to W. It belongs to the king of Pruflia, It 
abounds in good paſtures, corn, fruits, plants 
and all kinds of game are in great plenty. 


Rhine divides the duchy in the eaſtern and weſtern 


parts, and the rivers that fall into it, abound in 
fiſlr, The inhabitants are chiefly Roman Catholics, 
but the Lutherans and Jews enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion. They carry on a great trade by 
means of the Rhine and the Maeſe. abr 

'CLEVE, the metropolis of the laſt-mentioned 
duchy. It ſtands moſtly upon cliffs, and on the 
declivity of a hill, between the Rhine and the 


Maeſe. It. is a well-built place, though * 
with ſeveral fine houſes of perſons of quality. - 


*, 
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the caſtle, which was the palace of their -ancient 
dukes, the apartments are ſtately, | 
From the Swan-tower, a Gothic ſtrufture, is a 
hoble proſpe& of 'the neighbouring country and 
the Rhine, for 3 miles N. of it. The governors 
of the country, who are the king of Pruſſia's depu- 
ties, and the magiſtrates of the city, are Calviniſts; 
theſe have a large church, beſides the chapel of the 
caſtle. But the public churches here and through- 
out the duchy, are moſtly in the hands of the Ro- 
maniſts; in conſideration of which the Proteſtants 
have a liberty in the dominions of the duke of 
Newburg — uliers. 
The river Hel running at the foot of the caſtle 
is navigable by ſmall veſſels to the Rhine. Weſt 


of the city are prince Maurice of Naſlau's ſeat and 


noble parks, with fine ponds, water- works, &c. 


In the citadel is an inſcription ſhewing that it 


was founded by Caius Julius Cæſar in the year 

698 from the building of Rome, and in 1372 and 

1528, the town ſuffered by fire, In 1755 a filk 

manufaftory was eſtabliſhed here, and in the king's 
near the town, is a medicinal ſpring. 

Above theſe lies Sternberg, a high kin, from 
which Utrecht, though go miles off, may be ſeen; 
beſides 40 other cities and large towns, in 12 of 
which there are viſtas, through ſo many walks cut 
in the woods. In the palace is a noble collection 
of Roman antiquities. Beſides the great church 
in the city of Cleve, there is a monaſtery of Ca- 
puchins, and alſo another of Franciſcans, and a 
nunnery. a 
On che road, two leagues from this city, is the 

ace of Moiland, belonging to the king of 

ruſſia; and from thence to Santem, 5 leagues far- 
ther, is one continued range of walks. It lies 10 
miles S. E. of Nimeguen. Lat. 51, 48, N. Long. 


6, 36 E. 
LEVELAND, a territory in the N. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, that lately gave title of duke as well as 
Southampton, to the Fitzroys, deſcendants of the 
ducheſs of Cleveland, one of king Charles II.“s 
miſtreſſes. It lies on the confines of the biſhopric 


of Durham, and has its name from ſteep cliffs near 


it, at the foot of which the country falls into a 
plain, fertile, and clayey foil. 

- CLEVE-PEPPER, N. Wilts, 3 miles from 
Wotton-Baflet, is often alſo by the vulgar called 


White-Cleve; though its true name is Cliffe-Py- 


pard, from a cliff, or rock, and a court kept there, 


by the name of Pypard. This town ſtands at the 
foot of hill, thatruns along tlie N. ſide of the Vale 
of White-Horſe. Here is a hill of ſtone, which is 
a white as chalk, but much harder; and is of 
great uſe for paving and building, being very du- 


rable if kept dry, In the ehurch there are 2 ſta- 


* 
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L 
tues of it; and there have been coffins of whole 
ſtone dug up in the church-yard, which ſeem how- 
ever to be of free-ſtone. Fhe chief buſineſs here is 
their dairies, 

CLIFF, a market-town of Northamptonſhire 
25 miles from the town of Northampton and 7t 
from London, Market on Tueſday ; fair on Oc 
toher 29. | 

CLIFTON, a village, or rather manſion, on 
an eminence of Weſtmoreland, 3 miles on this fide 
of Penrith, where a ſharp ſkirmiſh happened be- 
tween a party of the king's and the rear- guard of 
the Highlanders, in the rebellion of 1745, after 
their retreat from Derby, There was a confider- 
able loſs on both fides; but the latter were at 
length driven from their advantageous poſts, de- 
fended by ſeveral ſtone-dykes, which ſerved theni 
for entrenchments; and upon that they hurried 
away to Carliſle and Scotland. 

CLIFTON-WELLS, in the pariſh of- the for- 
mer name, in Somerſetſhire, about a mile from 
Briſtol, down the river, very much frequented for 
their medicinal waters, particularly in the diabetes, 
and all ſcorbutic and inflamatory caſes, it is reck- 
oned preferable to the Bath waters. Near the wells 
is a houſe built, with a handſome aſſembly- room 
for breakfaſting. The water is cried about the 
ſtreets every morning in Briſtol, like milk. 7 

CLINOWA, or — a well-built towa 
of Turkiſh Dalmatia and Hungarian Illyria, in 
the kingdom of Hungary, where the Turks in 
war-time generally rendezvous, and where they 
have a magazine of provifions and warlike ſtores. 

CLISSA, a ſtrong place of Venetian Dalma- 
tia and Hungarian Illyria, in the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, It ſtands on a high hill, where between 2 
ſteep rocks is a narrow valley through which it 
the road out of Turky into Dalmatia, and parti- 
cularly goes towards ' ther ak to which this place 
ſerves as a bulwark. Here is no other water than 


what falls from the clouds, and ſprings out in a 


village at the foot of the fortrets. 

In the year 1646, it came into the hands of the 
Venetians. The neighbouring country is famous 
for its excellent vine and olive yards. It lies 10 
miles N. E. of Venice. Lat. 43, 26, N. Long. 
17, 1% E. | | LE g : 
CLISSON, a town and barony in the biſhopric 
of Nantes, a ſubdivifion of Upper Britany, in the 
government of the latter name in France. It has 
a collegiate church, 10 miles S. E. of Nantes. 
Lat. 4), 16, N. Long. 1, 15, W. 

CLIST-BROAD, a village on the N. E. fide 
of Exeter, which has a fair May 3. : 

CLIST, a river in Deyonſhire, which runs iato 


the Exe below Exeter. 8 , 
| CLITHERO, 


- 
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CLITHERO, in Lancaſhire, 214 miles from 
London, ftands with its ruinous caſtle, built. by 
the Lacys, at the bottom of Pendle-hill, near the 
ſource of the Ribble, It is an aneient Borough 
by preſcription, but has ſeveral charters from king 
| Henry II. and others; and is 2 by 2 bailiffs. 
On the adjacent moor are frequent horſe- races. 
It has a market on Saturday, and fairs March 24, 
July a and Dec. 7. K 
GLITUMNUS, a celebrated river of the duch 
of Spoleto, in the Ecclefiaſtical State of Italy. It 
riſes near the town of La Vene. Concerning it 
the ancients maintained an erroneous opinion, that 
its waters gave a white colour to the numerous 
herds which are bred in the neighbourhood of 
Umbria. Upon this river is the finechapel St. 
| Salvadore, which is faid to have been anciently 
the temple of Clitumnus. 


CLOBUCH, a caſtle of Turkiſh Dalmatia, in 


Hungarian Illyria and kingdom of Hungary. It 
- Nands on a high rock, to which there is only a 
narrow entrance; and for this reaſon it is impreg- 
nable, unlefs the want of proviſions ſhould forward 
the furrender of it. N 
CLOGHEEN, a ſmall well-built town in the 
county of Tipperary, with a good market. 
CLOGHER, a ſmall epiſcopal oity in the coun- 


y of Tyrone and province of- Ulſter, in Ireland. 


t lies 20 miles W. of Armagh. 
CLOGHNAKILTY, anciently Clowncallow, 
à town near the ſea, in the province of Munſter, 
_, year Kinſale, with a church, and a market on Fri- 
days for linen yarn. It was a thriving place before 
the' war in 1641, but now has little trade, its har- 
bour being choaked with ſand. 
* CLONEFART, though a ruinous town, yet 
IK is the ſee of a er in the province of 
Roſcommon, and county of Connaught, in Ire- 


land. a 
-CLONEGALL, a ſmall town on the river 
Slaney, in the province of Leinſter, 35 
CLONMEL, the capital of the county of Tip- 
perary, and province of Munſter, in Ireland, was 
a well fortified place, has the privilege of a mar- 
ket, and ſends two members to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. 2 
Clonmel was built before the invaſion of the 
Danes, and conſiſts of 4 croſs ſtreets, each of which 
led to a gate. The market-houſe is moſtly built 
of marble, and in a good taſte, and here is a ſpa- 
cious bridge over the Suite of 20 arches. The 
chief church, of the Gothic kind, is ſtill kept 
zn repair, and here are the ruins of two more. The 
The barracks are kept in good order, and will 
hold more men than are generally in them. Oliver 
Cromwell found more reſiſtance here than at any 
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other place in the kingdom, and on his taking the 
town demoliſhed the caftles and walls, the ikeletong 
of which ſtill remain. 7 

CLOPTON, in. Warwickſhire, on the N. fide 
of Stratford upon Avon. Here was formerly 2 
collegiate church, and the college is ſtill ſtanding: 
in the chancel whereof lies the famous William 
Shakeſpeare, who has immortalized his memory by 
his 48 plays. 2 

CLOVELLY, a harbour on the E. fide of 


Hartland-point on the N. fide of Devonſhire, and 


the moſt conſiderable about here for the herring. 


fiſhery. It is ſecured by a pier. 


CLONE, a ſmall city in the county of Cork 
and-province of Munſter, in Ireland. lt is the ſee 
of a biſhop, one of whom was the famous dean 
Berkeley, ſo well known in the learned world, It 


ſends 2 members to the Iriſh Parliament, and lies 


15 miles E. of Cork. Here is a decent Gothic ca- 
thedral, and near it a round tower and a ſmall caſtle, 
CLUN, a river of Shropſhire, it joins the Tame 
at Ludlow, and the united ſtream runs to Cole- 
bury, a town on the confines of Worceſterſhire, 
where it falls into the Severn. | 
CLUNDERT, a town of Holland, one of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands. It was for. 
merly a conſiderable harbour. Prince William, to 
whom it was given in 1583, fortified it with 8 
baſtions and ſome ravelins. 
and a good chime of bells, and lies about 3 miles 
from Willliamſtadt, to the S. K. 
CLUDEN, a ſmall lake near Dumfries. 
CLUDEN, a river in Dumfries-ſhire, remark- 
able for ſalmon. „ . i 
, CLUNN, a village in Shropſhire, 6. miles S. of 
of Biſnops-Caſtle, with 2 fairs on June 13, and 
November 22. R 
CLUNY, or CLucyy, a town of Le Mazo- 
nois, one of the ſubdiviſions of the government of 
Burgundy, in France. It is fituated in a valley, 
has a ſalt- magazine, a celebrated Benedictine ab- 
bey, 3 pariſh churches, a convent, and hoſpital, 
24 miles 8. W. of Challons. Lat. 46, 29, N. 
Long. 52372 E. Fe 
C UNSE, a ſmall fortified town in the lord- 
ſhip of Faucigny, and duchy of Savoy, in Upper 
Haly. It lies-16-miles S. W. of Geneva, and ſub- 
ject to the * of Sardinia. Lat. 26, 29, N. 
Long. 6, 3, . WIEN TS | a 
: CLUSON, or PrRAGEL 4, a fine valley, ad- 
jacent to the Alps, on the fide. of Piemont, in 
Upper Italy, with other places and vallies in 
France, ceded to the king of Sardinia, by the 
treaty of Utrecht. It confines on the vallies af Pe- 
rouſe and Martin, including 6 churches, which be- 
long to the Waldenſes. Ot. 


- 


It has a fine church 


| 5 | 8 8 

Of the ſame name with the firſt, is a river in fed the fire was quite conſumed, Here is a noted 
piemont, which interſects the valley of Perouſe; mineral water called Griffydam. r 8 
and into it falls the Germanaſque. PEROUSE. COAST CASTLE, a fortreſs of Africa, on 
CLUYD, a river in Denbighſhire, which runs the coaſt of Guinea, and the chief that the Eng- 
into the Iriſh ſea below Rutland Caſtle. liſh have in theſe parts. It is a ſtrong place, fur- 
CLWYD, a fruitful and populous valley be- niſhed with good rooms, and makes a handſome 
the black mountains of Merioneth and Caer- appearance, having a turret on the top. Near it is 
narvon ſhires, in North Wales, ſo called from the a round tower ſeated on a hill, and furniſhed with 
river of the ſame name. It is full of towns and great guns. Juſt by the caſtle is a negroe town, 
villages, aboynds in corn ahd paſture, and the which is the beſt built of any upon the coaſt: : 
river, a gentle ſtream, runs through it. This however, the inhabitants here, as well as in other 
agreeable proſpect of the country is open, without Y parts, go quite naked, except a.clout or cloth to 
intermiſſion, for above 20 miles in length, and cover what decency obliges them to hide. Long. 

from & to 7 in breadth. | o, 10, W. Lat. 4, 40, N. | 

CL DE, one of the moſt conſiderable rivers - COBAN, .the ſame with VERA PAZ. 
in the W. of Scotland. It riſes from Errick-hill, a COBHAM, a town on. the S. bank of James- 
in the Upper Ward, or Lanerkſhire, and on the x Tiver, Me ay oppoſite James-town, 20 miles N. 
confines of Tweedale; when after paſſing by La- W. of Suffolk. ü ; ' 
neck, Hamilton, and the city of Glaſgow, it falls COBHAM, (Iſle) diſcovered by captain Middle- 
into Loch-Long, and into the frith of Clyde. ton, 1742. Long. from Churchill Fort, 3, 40, E. 


CLYDESDALE, fo called from the river 9 . 35 O. 
Clyde, is a denomination given to the ſhire of Y, COBHAM, or. Cuopman, Surry, 4 miles S. 
from Windſor, on a rivulet that runs from Bag- 


Lanerk. Sce LANERKSHIRE, from the town of 
Lanerk, in the W. of Scotland. It gives title. of J {hot to the, Thames, near Chertſey. . The pa- 
marquis to the duke of Hamilton. riſhioners pay no 3 but a compoſition 
CLYDE, (Frith of), all the bay on the N. ſide of F only. of 1d. per acre, which is called mead ſilvet. 
Upper Galloway, in Scotland, is called ſo, though In the heath, in.this pariſh, is that called Gracious \ 
near 50 miles from the river Clyde; alſo along - Pond, above 1 mile round, ſtocked with excellent 
Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham. In it lie the $- carp, which was made by the. abbot of Chertſey * 
ilands of Arran and Bute, and the oppoſite main». Y (in the reign of king Edward III.) who alſo erect- 
ed a mile here, and planted a coppice, called South + 


land of Kintyre. 
CLYNFOGFAUR, a village in Carnarvon» Moor. Here.are 2 great ditches, 10 feet deep at 
leaſt, extending croſs the road, at the E. and W. 


ſhire, in North. Wales, with two fairs, on Auguſt : 
18, and September 23; for cattle, + ends of the town. Here is a charity ſchool, .and - | 
a fair on December 11. 


CLVPE A, anciently a city in the territory of | 
- | COBER, or Ax cogER, a river in Guinea - 


Carthage. Uk hs | . 
CNIDOS, or. Gxypvs, anciently, part of Ca- $ Proper ; its banks are adorned with lofty trees, 
upon the boughs. of which are variegated birds and 


na, a province of Aſiatic 'Turky. It gave alſo - : 
name to the promontory on which it ſtood.. Here ſportive apes... About a mile from the mouth of 
this river, is a populous village, extending itſelf 


are two ports, one on each. ſide of the promon- 
tory ; and before it an iſland was ſituated. ſo, that, about a quarter of a mile on the weſtern bank. 
COBEZA,. or Copya, a village, containing 


being joined. to the continent by a cauſeway or . 
bridge, it formed a double town, the principal $ about 50 houſes, in Los Charcas, a province of 
part of which is on the continents» It was once J Peru, in- South America. The ſoil. being very 

barren, they generally live upon fiſh, part of 


tamed” for a temple of Venus, in which was. the 
celebrated ſtatue of that goddeſs, by the eminent & which they exchange for ſome Indian wheat and 4 
papas brought from the town of Atacama. Here 


atiſt, Praxiteles: this brought. a continual reſort of 
people thither. The Cape of Cnidos, called Capo is but one rivulet, which is. ſomething brackiſh, 
not above 5 or O trees, and no grals at all. 


Crico, Capo Girdo, and in the modern French 
maps the Cape of the Croſs, ſtands on the weſtern This port has never been. frequented by any but 


coaſt, as Creſſo- doth on the eaſtern; and both ) French, and. is the neareſt to Lipes, where are 
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pointing to the 8. | ſilver mines, and 100 leagues from Potoſi; through +. 
COALORTON, . a place near Aſhley . de la & a defert. country. a 
vch, in Leiceſterſhire; famous. for its coal-pits, COBLENTZ, in- Latin Confluentia, from its 


which are ſaid to have burned for may years to- ſituation at the conflux of the Rhine and Moſelle. 

gether in the reign of Henry VIII. and could not It is a large city of the electorate of Triers, aud 

te extinguiſhed till the inflammable matter which Q © circle of the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It ſtands 
VoI. I. No. 35+, h | -—_ . in. 


Q O 


in a fruitful vale, and is of a triangular form, two 
ſides being ſecured by the aboye- mentioned rivers, 
and the third by a wall and ſtrong fortifications. 

It has a ſtone bridge of 14 arches over the Moſelle, 
a fort of 3 baſtions on the other ſide, and a bridge 
of boats over the Rhine to Hermanſtein. Its ſitu- 


ation has rendered it very populous, and it carries 


. en a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in wine, corn, 
wood, and iron. 2 8 925 
Heſides the elector's palace, here are two large 

churches and ſeven monaſteries and nunneries, a 

college, a gymnaſium, and an archiepiſcopal ſemi- 

nary; at this place was not only a citadel in the 
time of the Romans, but the firſt Frankiſh kings 


frequently reſided here. In 1249, the town was 


walled by the archbiſhop Arnold II. and is now 
regularly fortified. The private houſes are gene- 


This is the key of the electorate, and is cut by 


the two rivers into a ſort of peninſula. In 1632, 


it was taken by the Swedes, and in 1688, the 


French almoſt ruined it with their bombs, but {\ 


could not take it. Coblentz lies oppoſite to Her- 


manſtein, and 30 miles S. of Cologne. It is ſub- 
ject to the eleCtor of Triers. Lat. 50, 22, N. ( 


Long. 7 55 E. | - 
COBLON, a port on the Coromandel coaſt, 
and hither | 
ment, and the only one which the Oftend com- 


- pany had in this part of the world, 12 miles S. 


of Fort St. George. The foil in the neighbour- 

Hood is fruitful, and it has good water, with the 

conveniency of a point of rocks to facilitate the 
landing of boats. : 


This the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India compa- 
nies 15 thoſe of Oſtend to abandon. Lat 12, . 


56, N. Long. 80, 20, E. 
| COBURG. (duchy of), one of the ſecular do- 
minions of Franconia, in Germany; it has be- 


longed to the dukes of Saxe Gotha ever ſince 1674. 3 


It is 88 and 16 where broadeſt. 
000 
the reſidence of the duke of Coburg Saalfield, is a 


walled town, with large ſuburbs, alſo walled in. « 
In the prince's palace, called Ehrenburg, the ar- f 


chives are kept, and the town is the ſeat of the 
ſeveral colleges of government, as the privy coun- 
- fel, regency, confiſtory, treaſury, an 
Here are alſo four churches, a gymnaſium, a 
ſchool, a gold and filver manufactory, with one 


for porcelain. In the palace, curious things in 4 


petrified wood are made, which is common in this 
country. Without the town is an hoſpital, as is 


n ſtrong fort on a high hill, where are apartments 


for the prince, a church, &c. | 
COCA, a town of Old Caſtile, in Spain; it 


Nands high amidſt. mountains, and is called the 


inſula of India, in Afia; a fſettle- 3 


URG, the capital of the principality and 


.chancery. > 


o O 
priſon for perſons of rank, as near it there 
ſtrong caſtle in which Philip William, Af 
E os * * confined. 
M, t pman name for R. 
in Lancaſhire ; from which place the Wr g 
is ſtill to be traced to Overborough, the * 
"COCHEIM 
HEIM, a ftrong town in the ele& 
Triers, and circle of the Lower Rhine, wk 
many. It ſtands or the Moſelle. 
In 1689, the French, after ſeveral repulſes 
took it by ſtorm, when they maſſacred 1300 men, 
33 _ 1 _ took 300 priſoners, It 
ies 30 miles N. E. of Triers city. Lat, 
N. = 6, 86, E. | EDS 
 COCHATRAMBA, a juriſdiction belongi 
the archbiſhopric of Plata and empire of 8 in 
South America. It lies 50 leagues S. E. of Plata, 
and 56 from Potoſi. In ſome directions this pro- 
vince extends above 40 leagues, 
Its capital of the ſame name is a large, popu- 
lous, and wealthy city. Beſides its ſituation in 2. 


very fertile plain, the whole country is ſo ſructifel 


by numerous rivers and ſtreams traverſing it, that 
it is reckoned the granary of the whole archbiſhop- 
ric, and even of the digceſe of La Paz. The air 
is moſtly pure and mild, and in ſome ſpots filyer 


mines have been diſcovered. 


COCHIN, or Kaxocnin, a kingdom of the 
Malabar coaſt, and Mogul empire, in Afia. It 
lies between that of Cranganor on the N. and that 
of Porca on the S. and is about 10 leagues in 
* It produces coarſe cinnamon, cocoa- trees 
an t quantities of pepper, but a lighter kind 
than that growing on the N. The woods afford 
plenty of timber, and the trunks of ſome of the 


' trees are _ large, ſo that ſkiffs are made of 


them, that will carry between 20 and 3o pipes ot 
water. "They alſo make large cheſts and cabinets, 
which are carried all over the W. coaſts of India. 

Beſides the black cattle abounding in this coun- 
7 the great numbers of ſts nary afford plenty 

fiſh and fowl, and its mountains are well ſtored 
with wild game. Here are alſo ſugar-canes and 
bamboes, with iron and ſteel in plenty, likewile 


I bees wax for exportation. 


COCHIN, (City of), the capital of the laſt- 
mentioned kingdom of the ſame name. It 1s 2 
Dutch factory and port, on the N. fide of a river, 
and has a conſiderable trade. To its government 
all the other Dutch ſettlements on this coaſt are 
ſubje&t. When they took it from the Portugucſe 
in 1662, the Engliſh alſo were obliged to remove 


with their effects to their factory at Pennany. 


Dutch have very much contracted the town, and 
fortified it with 7 — baſtions and courtines. 


The Moors and Chriſtians, with a few Malabar 
. converts, 


8 

converts, live in ſeparate quarters. The Jews here 
are all blacks. The commodore or governor's houſe 
is a ſtately ſtructure. Its garriſon conſiſts of 300 
men. It lies 100 miles §. of Calicut, and was 
taken in 1781 V the Britith forces. Lat. 9, 25, N. 


Long: Fl: O, K | 
COCHIN-CHINA, a kingdom of Afia, bounded 
on the N. by Tonquin, on the E. by the ſea of 
China, on the S. by the Indian ocean, and on the 
W. by Cambodia, and a ridge of mountains inha- 
bited by a ſavage people called Kemois, who liye 
independent of any government. Little of the hiſ- 
tory of this kingdom is known ; what follows de- 
nds entirely on the credit of M. le Poivre, a 
French 2 By About half a century before the 
French-firſt arriyed in theſe diſtant regions, a prince 
of Tonquin, as he fled from his ſovereign, by whom 
he was purſued as a rebel, had, with his ſoldiers 
and adherents crofſed the river, which ſerves as a 
barrier between Tonquin and Cochin-China. The 
itives, who were warlike and civilized men, ſoon 
expelled the ſcattered inhabitants, who wandered 
about without any ſociety or form of government, 
and founded a new kingdom, which ſoon grew rich 
and populous, Durigg-the reigns of the firſt 6 
kings, no nation could be happier than the Cochin- 
Chineſe. Their monarchs governed them as a fa- 
ther does his family, eſtabliſhing no laws but thoſe 
of nature, to which they themſelves were the firſt 
to pay obedience. They honoured and encouraged 
iculture, as the moſt uſeful employment of man- 
kind; and required from their ſubjects only a ſmall 
annual free-gift to defray the expence of their de- 
fenſive war 
enemies. This impoſition was regulated by way 
of poll-tax, with the greateſt equity, Every man, 


able to till the ground, paid unto the prince a ſmall } 


inſt the T onquineſe, who were their 
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ſum proportioned to the, ſtrength of his conſtitu- 


tion, and the vigoyr of his arm; and nothing more. 


Cochin - China continued happy under thele prin- { 


ces for more than a century ; but the diſcovery of 
1 put a ſtop to theſe mild @gulations. 

uxury immediately took place. The prince began 
to deſpiſe the ample habitation of his anceſtors, 
and cauſed a ſuperb palace to be built, a league in 
circumference, . ſurrounded with a wall of brick in 
the model of that of Pekin, and defended by 1600 
pieces of cannon. Not content with this, he 
would needs have a winter palace, an autumn pa- 
lace, and a ſummer palace. The old taxes were 
by no means ſufficient to defray theſe expences; 
new ones were deviſed ;. and opprefhon ahd tyranny 
every where took place. His courtiers, to flatter 
their prince, gave him the title of the king of Hea- 
ven, which he ſtill continues to aſſume. When 
ſpeaking of his ſubjeQs, he ſtiles th-m his children, 
but by no means behaves as if he-was their father : 
for our author informs us, that he has ſeen whole 
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villages newly ahandoned by their inhabitants, who 
were harraſſed with toil and inſupportable exac- 
tions; the neceſſary conſequence of which was, 
that their lands returned to their former unculti- 
vated ſtate. 0 : | 
M. Le Poivre repreſents the Cochin-Chineſe as 
gentle, hoſpitable, frugal, and induſtrious, There 
is not a beggar in the country; and robbery and 
murder are abſolutely unknown. A ſtranger may 
wander over the kingdom from one end to the other, 
the capital excepted), without meeting with the 
ighteſt inſult. He will be every where received 
with the moſt eager curiolity, but at the ſame time 
with the greateſt benevolence. - A Cochin-Chineſe 
traveller, who has not money ſufficient to defr 
his expences at an inn, enters the firſt houſe of the 
town or village he arrives at, and waiting the hour 
of dinner, takes part with the _— and goes — 


. when he thinks proper, without ſpeaking a wor 


or any perſon's putting to him a fingle queſtion, 
The country-of Cochin-China is much of the 
ſame temperature with that of Tonquin ; though 
rather milder, as lying nearer the fea. Like Ton- 
qui, it is annually overflowed, and conſequently 
ruitful in rice, which requires no other manure 
than the mud left by the inundations, They have 
ſugar-canes, and the ſame kinds of fruits comtnon 
to other parts of India. The country produces 
no grapes, and therefore they drink a liquor brewed . 
from rice. They have vaſt woods of mulberry trees, 
which run up as faſt as our hemp. Their 'flk is 
ſtronger than that of China, but not ſo fine. They 
have the beſt timber in the world, particularly a 
ſort which abounds on the mountains, and is called 
the incorruptible tree ; becauſe it never rots under 
earth or water, and is fo ſolid that it ſerves for 
anchors. There are two kinds, black and red. 
The trees are very tall, ſtraight, and ſo big that 
two men can ſcarce fathom them. They have alſo 
on the mountains of the Kemois a tree of the moſt 
fragrant ſcent, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with lignum aloes. This being reckoned the beſt 
g of the country, is engroſſed by the king, 
and is ſold from 5 to 16 ducats, per pound. Tt is 
highly valued both in China and Japan, where the 
logs of it are ſold for 200 ducats a pound, to make 
pillows for the king and nobility ; and among thoſe 
Indians which continue to burn their dead, great 
quantities of it are uſed in the funeral piles. 
young trees called aquila, or eagle- wood, are ever 
one's property, which makes the old ones, called 
calamba, fo ſcarce arid dear. They have oak, and 
large pines, for the building of ſhips; fo that this 
country is of the ſame uſe to China, that Nory 
is to Britain. In general, they have the fime Ling, 
of trees and plagts that are to be met with in Ton- 
quin. They have mines of gold, as well as 85 
monds ; but the laſt they do not value fo highly as 
« pearl, 
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the commodities of the couutry. 
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pearl. They alſo eſteem their coral and amber very & tries, and which the Dutch call Cape Mabo, is 3 


much. In all the provinces there are great grana- 


ries filled with rice, in ſome of which that grain is 


kept upwards of 30 years. 1 
The merchants of Cambodia, Tonquin, China, 


Macao, Manila, Japan and Malacca, trade to Co- 
chin-China with plate, which they exchange for 


he Portugueſe 
the moſt favoured here of any Europeans. The 
Cochin-Chineſe themſelves not being inclined to 
travel, ſeldom fail out of fight of their own ſhore, 
but purchaſe many trifles from foreigners at great 


rates, 1 gre needles, bracelets, glaſs 


pendants, &c. ey are very fond of our hats, 
caps, girdles, ſhirts, 2 5 and, above 
all, ſet a great value on coral. The country is 
ſaid to have 700 miles of coaſt, with many large 
inlets of the ſea, and above 60 convenient landing 
places; which, however, according to Captain 
Hamilton. are but ſeldom viſited by ſtrangers. s. 
.COCHINO, one of the two principal places on 
the ifland of Stalimene or Lemnos, on the coaſt of 


Greece, in 1 This was the ancient 


Hepheſtias, once a conſi le city. Lat. 40, 


2, N. Long. N E. | | 
| *? COCKBURNSPATH, vulgarly Cobberſpath, 


a village of the Merſe, in Scotland, at the foot of 
a ſeep hill beyond Coldingham-moor, where nature 
forms a ſloping difficult paſs, which a few men well 
| "Tefend againſt a numerous army 
COCKER, a river of Cumberland, at the 
junction of which with the Derwent ſtands the 


town of | 


"COCKERMOUTH, between two hills, and is 


almoſt encompaſſed. by the two rivers ; the former 


of which runs through it, and is joined again by 
two bridges. It is a well-built trading place, go- 


verned by a bailiff, and ſends two members to par- 
liament. Upon one hill is a caſtle, and upon ano- 


ther a fair church. It lies about 12 miles from the 
ſea; yet veſlels of good burthen can come ſecurely 
up to it. Here are two ſtreets of houſes of ſtone, 


and flated. In the part above the Cocker is the 


moot-hall, where the corn-market is kept on Mon- 
day, and in the other below is the beaſt-market. 
The duke of Somerſet's auditor keeps a court here 
twice a year, and his bailiff has the only apartment 
habitable in the caſtle. It was repreſented in par- 
liament in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III. 
but not afterwards till 1649, Market on Monday; 
and fairs, Whitſun-Monday, and October 10. 
COCKET, a river of Northumberland, though 
et very much abounding in trout, It emp- 
f into the ſea oppoſite to Cocket iſland. 
COCK-HILL, a place in Somerſetſhire, where 
there is a fair on December 28. | | 


COCKLE-ISLAND, lying off the N. W. cape C 
of New Guinea, in the ſouthern, or antartic coun- 


5 
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ſmall woody iſland, near which were found ſuch 4 
large fort of cockles, that the fiſh in one of them 
is ſaid to ſuffice 7 or 8 men; and is very good and 
wholeſd6me. And for this reaſon Dampier called 
the iſland Cockle- iſland. The ſame fort of cockles 
are found near Celebes, the ſhell of ſome of the 


largeſt weighing, 58 lb. Cockle-Ifland abounds alſo 


with pigeons. 


COCONATO, a town of Piemont, in Upper 


Italy. It lies 20 miles E. of Turin, and ſaid to be 
the native place of Columbus, the firſt diſcoverer 


of America. Lat. 44, 56, N. Long. 8, 20, E. 
COCOES, a cluſter of uninhabited iſlands on the 
coaſt of Siam, and bay of Bengal, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, in Aſia. Theſe abound with cocoa-trees, 
whence they have their name. They lie W. of 
Martaban coaſt, and 35 es W. S. W. from 
Cape Negrais. Between theſe and the moſt nor- 
thern of the Andeman iſlands, the winds commonly 
blow hard at S. which, joining with a very ſtrong 
current into the bay, makes it dangerous to go 


lower or farther S. among the Martavan and Ande- 


man iſlands. On the E. fide of the ſouthernmoſt 
of the Cocoes, which lies in lat. 14, 5, N. E. by 
N. from the N. E. extremity of the great Ande- 
man, there is very good anchoring in a ſandy bay, 
where wood and water are eaſy. to be come at, 
Of the ſame name is alſo another iſland oppoſite 
to Laban, in Sumatra, and about 10 leagues off. 
COCSNON, a river in France, in . 
which has its ſource in the dioceſe of Mans, and 


falls into the ſea between Point Orſon and Mount 8 


Michael. 5 

COD BECK, a river in Vorkſhire, which runs 
into the Wellobeck at Daulton. 

COD CAPE, a promontory, in the Atlantic 
ocean, and on the coaſt of New England, in North 


America, It lies near the entrance into the harbour 
of Boſton, at the N. end of Barnſtable bay. It is 
t. 42, 


the hi and longeſt cape on the coaſt. 
15, N. Long. 69, 27, W. X 
CODA DE VOLBE, or the Fox's Tarr, the 


S. W. extremity of the coaſt of Calabria, and which 
with Ca 


Pylorus forms the narroweſt part of the 
ſtraits of Meſſina, which do · not appear more 
a mile broad, between theſe two headlands, 


CODOGNO, a place in the _— * 
. © an. t 


giano, a ſubdiviſion of the duchy of 

25 — of Pavia. Lat. 45, 15, N. Long. 
10, . 4 a . 
COD-ROY; an iſland, 2 miles S. of Cape An- 


guilla, Newfoundland, It is a low, flat, gen 


iſland, near 2 miles in compaſs, and between it 
and Newfoundland, form a {all ſnug harbour for 
fiſhing ſhallops. | 

CODSAL, Staffordſhire, on the borders of 
Shropſhire, near the royal oak, is noted for a ſul- 


phurous 


nnn ac ..X _ 
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hurous well, with a mixture of ſalt, whoſe water 
was anciently counted a ſovereign remedy for le- 
roſies, and is uſed at preſent, both by man and 
beaſt, againſt cutaneous diſeaſes ; ſo that many of 
the inhabitants boi] their meat and brew with it. 

CCELOSYRIA, one of the three ſubdiviſions 
of Syria, in Alia, the other two being Syria Pro- 

and Syria Antiochene or Seleucis. | 

COESEELDT, a fortified town in the biſhopric 
of Munſter, on the river Borkel, and next to Mun- 
ſter the beft town in the bithopric. Here are two 
churches, a college, four nunneries, and a monaſ- 
tery; and has alſo a princely judge. It was for- 
merly a Hanſe town, and in 1591 it ſuffered by 
fre, and was taken by the Heſſians in 1631. It lies 
- 23 miles W. of the city of Munſter, and is the 
uiual reſidence of the biſhop. Lat. 51, 59, N. 
Long. 6, 49, E. 

COEVRES, a town of Le Soiffonois, a ſubdi- 
viſion of the ſecond underitadtholderſhip, in the 
government of the Iſle of France, It is a dukedom 
and peerage under the title of Etrees. 

COGGESHALL, or CoxALL, formerly a very 
coafiderable clothing town in Eſſex; particularly 
for baize and ſays, being very famous for one 
ſort called Coggeſhall-whites, finer than. any 
wooln cloth. Here is a market on Thurſdays, 
and a fair Whitſun- Monday and Tueſday, 
the town was found, in a grotto, a phial with a 
lamp in it, covered with a Roman tile, as alſo ſe- 
veral urns, &c. one of which had upon it this in- 
ſcription ; Cocilli M. i. e. to the manes of Coccillus, 
from whom very likely the town had its name. It 
lies on the river Blackwater, 14 miles from Chelms- 
fold, and 47 from London. 

COGNI, the ancient Iconium, ſo called from a 
celebrated image of Meduſa here, It was not only 
the capital of — but likewiſe at preſent of 
a conſiderable beglebergate. In the beginning of 
Chriſtianity it had great numbers of Jews and 


Greeks, and became early an epiſcopal fee: and 


having been ſince conquered by the Turks, they 


made it their metropolis, till they got footing in - 


Europe. It is the reſidence of the begleberg or 
viceroy of Caramania, and a Greek archbiſhopric. 
Its ſangiacate hath 18 ziamets, 512 timars. Cogni 
lies in a fertile plain, near the Palus Trogilis, fur- 
whing the city both with fiſh and water, which 
is conveyed to, it by ſubterraneous conduits. Its 
walls are high and ſtout, with 108 towers, and a 
very broad ditch ; its circuit may be about a good 
hour's walk. Here are five gates. The city is 
inhabited on! by Turks; but in its two ſpacious 
ſuburbs li ve * Armenians, Greeks, &c. with 
convenient kans. Here proviſions are very good 
and cheap; their mutton has an exquiſite dalla and 
the ſheep of the Syrian kind have remarkably long 
and thick | tails, ſometimes weighing above 30 
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pounds, which they make them draw upon flight 


ſledges. In one of the ſuburbs are two large 
moſques. 'The largeſt moſque in town is remar- 


kable for its dome, and ſtately minarets'or towers. 


It lies 100 miles N. of the Mediterranean, and 250 
S. E. of Conſtantinople. Lat. 38, 21, N. Long. 
33, 16, W. 

COGNAC, or Co1cnac, the ſecond city of 
all Angoumois, a part of the government of Sain- 
tonge, and of the former name, in France. It is 
delightfully ſituated on the river Charente. Hexe 
is a caſtle, in which Francis I. was born, and three 
convents. A council was holden in it in 1238. It 
is alſo noted for its fine brandy, which goes by the 
name of the place, 20 miles . of Angouleſme. 
Lat. 45, 46, N. . Lbng. o, 29. * 

COMANZY, a river of W. Jerſey, and, though 
ſmall, is yet deep, and navigable for ſmall craft. 
On it is a town of the ſame name, 10 or 12 miles 


up the river, containing about 80 families, who 


follow the fiſhery. 

COHOR, or Crore, a river in Cornwall, 
which runs into Mount's bay, near the mount. 

COJA,- a town of Coimbra, and province of 
Beira, in Portugal. It contains 800 inhabitants in 
one pariſh ; but in its diſtrict are 6 pariſhes. i 

COIL-FIELD, a ſpot in Kyle, one of the ſub- 
diviſions in Airſhire, in Scotland, where, accord 
ing to the Scottiſh writers, and traditionary ac- 


counts, a great battle was fought between Coilus, 


or Kylus, a Britiſh king, and Fergus I. king of 


Scotland: of this battle many monuments are till 
to be ſeen; the church near it is Coil-town-kirk, 


and the river near which it was won, that runs 
into the river Air, about four miles above the town 
of that name, is called Coil : but a lake not far 


' from it, near which the Scotch were encamped, 1s 
called Lake Fergus. 


A trumpet of a crooked form 
has been dug up in the field of battle, and is ſtill kept 
in the laitd of Caprington's houſe, called alſo Coil- 
field, and uſed as a horn for calling his labourers to- 
gether. Here alſo was fought another bloody battle. 
COIMBRA, a juriſdiction called a Correigao, 
in Beira, a province of Portugal; it conſiſts of 

one city, namely, that of the ſame name; and 2 

towns : the latter have their diſtinct lords. | 
COIMBRA, anciently Colimbria, or Conim- 
briga, a famous Roman colony, in the diſtri& of 
the ſame name above-mentioned, and is one of the 
fineſt cities in Portugal. It lies on the N. ſide of 
the river Mutida, now Mondego, over which is a 
ſtately ſtone-bridge, ſaid to conſiſt of 29 arches. 
It has lofty walls, and four gates, with towers, 
turrets, and ſtately buildings, particularly the royal 
palace, now unfrequented, It contains 11,900 in- 
habitants ; beſides the magnificent cathedral, which 
is richly adorned, it has q pariſh-churches, a houſe 
of — an hoſpital, 18 colleges, and 9 convents; 
. - One 
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one of which latter conſiſts of none but noblemen; 
it is called the monaſtery of St. Cruz, or Holy croſs, 


and of the order of. St. Auguſtine, It is a large 


ſtructure, and richly endowed. The biſhop, who 


is a ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Braga, has in 


his dioceſe 343 pariſhes divided into three archdea- 
Conries, Vouga, Cea, and Penella. He is alſo lord 


and count of Arganil, and has an annual revenue 


of 40,000 cruſades, or 60001. ſterling. The uni- 
verſity was firſt founded at Liſbon by king Dennis, 


in 1291 ; but ſoon afterwards was removed hither. 


oy The number of {ſtudents is ſaid to be 2000, (others 
above 3000); a learned writer ſays, he was fur- 


priſed at the Latin ſpoken in the diſputations, it 
being a medley. of Italian and Portugueſe. The 
nniverſity buildings are ſtately. The tribunal 
do fanto officio, or inquiſition, founded in 1541, 

great privileges. This city is the ca- 


n 
paoital of the Juriſdiction, the ſeat of a provedor, 
- . Corregidor, and jujz de fora, The old Coimbra 


Rood in the ſite of the preſent Condera a Velha. 


4 Switſſerland. 
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of duke, It belongs to Upper 
in the biſhopric of Nantes. 


Here lies buried ſome royal perſonages. It has been 


twice erected into a dukedom ; and to its diſtrict 
belong 40 pariſhes. The peaches in the neigh- 
bourbood are patticularly valued. It lies 96 miles 
N. of Liſbon. Lat. 40, 15. Long. 9, 12, W. 
,COISLIN, though a little place, gives the title 
Brittany; and is 


CORE, or Chun, in Latin Curia Rhetorum, 
the capital of the community, called the League 
of the houſe of God, and of all the Griſons in 
It ſtands at the foot of two Alpine 
mountains, near the river Pleſſur, which, after 
turning ſome mills, and cleanſing its ſtreets, falls 


into the Rhine, half a | off, where the latter 
river begins to be navigable; a vaſt advantage to 


the trade of this place. It is a ww ancient bi- 
ſhoprie, whoſe prelate is a prince of the empire, 
and a Roman Catholic; his chapter conſiſts of 24 


_ . = canons, with handſome revenues. He has ſeveral 


turned into à coll 


eſtates and fiefs, not only here, but in Tirol, Al- 


. face, and the valleys of the Valtaline, &c. His 
annual income is 10001. ſterling; others ſay . 0 
Proteſ- 


The inhabitants of his dioceſe are moſtly 
tants. The upper part of the town is called the 


Court, whence the name of the place, where ſtand 
the cathedral, cloiſter, and cloſe. The Catholics 
reſide in this part of the town, and the Proteſtants 


in the other. Upon an eminence above the court, 
is the chapel of St. Lucius, the apoſtle of the Gri- 


ons, where maſs is ſaid on high feſtivals, though 
only a vault, 10 feet ſquare, under a grotto cut in 


the. rock. - One of the two convents here has been 
for teaching Latin, Greek, 


aud logic; the revenues of the other are applied 


err | | 
partly for an hoſpital. This was an Iinperial free 


/ 


the maintenance of this college, and 


the treat y 
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city, till the year 148 1, that it entered into aleague 


with the Griſons. It has its own laws and 

ment. Here are two fine churches, 1 
which are organs: it is very populous, and th 
place where the three leagues hold their diets by 
turns with Ilantz and Davos: but thoſe of th, 
Caddee league commonly here. The town is fits. 
ated in a very fruittul plain, with a vineyard on ons 
ſide, producing good red and white wines. Here i; 
plenty of all ſorts of wild game, beſides fruit. The 
number of inhabitants here were, in Dr. Burnet's 
time, between 4 and 5000. The ſnow on the high 
mountains about Coire ſeldom melts till May or 
June, and it uſually falls again in September. It 
ies 53 miles S8. of Conſtance. Lat. 46, 46, N. 


Long. 9, 35, E. 
CORENKM. See COcHEiM. 
COKENHAUSEN, a fortreſs of Livonia, on 
the river Dwina, and is ſubject to Ruflia, Lat. 


57, 10, N. Long. 25, 7 E. 
COKENNY, one of the towns lying thick on 


the coaſt, E. of Edinburgh, where they make very 


good ſalt, with which they drive a conſiderable 


trade, (beſides ſupplying the neighbouring parts) 


to Norway, Hamburgh, Bremen, the Baltic, and 
Holland. 
- COKER, a river of Lancaſhire, which runs 
into the Iriſh ſea below Cokeſholme. 

| COL. See Corr. 

COLAN, an Indian town of Quito in Peru, in 
S. America; the inhabitants of which are fiſher- 
men, who go to ſea upon round logs of wood, like 
a raft; and theſe are made of various forms, ac- 
cording to the uſes they are defigned for; ſome- 
times carrying goods. 

COL-D' AGNELLO, a paſſage from France into 
Italy, that leads from Guillietre to Chateau Dauphin. 

COL-D'ARGENTIERE, a paſſage from France 


into Italy, between the marquiſate of Saluce, and 


the county of Nice. | 
COL-DE-LIMON, a paſſage over the Alps, 
which leads from Soffpello to Coni. 
COL-DE-TEND, a paſſage over the Alps, be- 
tween Piemont and the county of Nice. 
COLBERG, or CoLBurcn, anciently Colo- 
brega, the capital of the duchy of Caſſubia in 
Lower Pomerania, in Germany. It was regularly 


fortified by the Swedes, who took it in 1031, 


after a five month's ſiege: it has three great ditches, 
beſides baſtions and half-moons, though thus the 
circuit of it be extenſive, yet it is not very popu- 
lous, having been almoſt half-ruined by a fire and 
the wars. Here they make ſalt, conſiderable quan- 
tities of which are exported. This town came b) 
of Munſter from Ducal Pomerania, to 
the elector of Brandenburg, now king of Prufſi, 
Its harbour, which is good, though ſomething too 
narrow, is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. * 
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| flout garriſon is always kept, and the ſtreets and 


houſes which remain are neat. It ſtands at the 
month of the river Perſant, near the Baltic, 50 
miles N. E. of Stetin. Lat. 54, 25, N. Long. 
10, 14, E. | 
COLBROOK. See COLNBROOK., | 
COLCHESTER, ſuppoſed to be the Iciani o 
the Romans, an old, large, populous, and oy 
well-built borough of Effex, with fine ſtreets. It 
is pleaſantly. fituated upon an eminence, ,on the 
river Coln, or Colchefter-water, that encompaſſes 
it on the N. and E. ſides, has 3 bridges over it, 
and is navigable, by ſmall craft, up to the Hithe, 
where is a quay, and for ſhips'of large burden to a 
place within 5 miles of it, where is a cuſtom- 
houſe, and a little lower it may receive a royal 
navy. It is principally noted ſor the manufacture 
of baizes and ſays; for the ſupport of which 
there is a corporation, called the governors of 
Dutch-baize-hall, and officers to examine it; and 
it is ſaid to have returned 30,000l. a week, read 
monev, formerly, for thoſe ſtuffs. Here is a guild, 
or, as they call it, a Moat-hall, to which joins 
the town-jail. The place is about 3 miles in com- 
paſs, had anciently 15 and now 10 pariſh churches, 
5 meeting-houſes, of which 2 are for Quakers, 
beſides a Dutch and French church., It is go- 
verned by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, or his 
deputy. 11 aldermen, a chamberlain, town-clerk, 
18 aſſiſtants, and 18 common councilmen. It is 
a liberty of itſelf, which has 4 wards, 8 pariſhes 
within the walls, and 8 without, and extends along 
the river as far as Merſey-Iſland, and certain marks 
in the ſea. It had anciently a caſtle, built by Ed- 
ward the ſon of king Alfred, and walls all round, 
of which there are * marks left. It bad once 
many religious houſes, which had churches and 


chapels helonging to them; particularly an abbey, 


(whereof only part of the gate-houſe remains) 
whoſe abbots ſat in parliament, and about 170 
years ago it was the * of a biſhop. From the 
abundance of coins found here, it is ſuppoſed to 
have been anciently a Roman colony; and there 


was a military way that led from hence by Brain- 


tree, Dunmow, &c. There is a particular corpo- 
ration here for maintaining the poor, „ of 
the mayor and aldermen, and 48 guardians. Here 
are 2 grammar ſchools and 2 charity ſchools, be- 
ſides a workhouſe for the poor. Such a vaſt quan- 
tity of ſprats are caught, and conſumed by the 
woollen manufacturers in thoſe parts, that they 
are called the weavers beef of Colcheſter. In the 
town and its liberty are reckoned 40,000 people. 
The markets here are on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
and the. fairs Eaſter-Tueſday, June 24, July 23, 
aud October 20. 


This place is ſaid to have given birth to Helena, 
the — * of Conſtantine the Great, and Lucius 
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the firſt Chriſtian king; and, in memory of the 
croſs ſhe found, the — 2 of the town is a croſs 
entagled between four crowns. The founder of 
the abbey here built St. Mary Magdalen's hoſpital, 
on the S. E. fide of the town, within its walls, for 
lepers. It muſt not be omitted, that this place is 
of ſpecial note for candying eringo roots ; but much 
more for its oyſters, which being taken at the 
mouth of the Colcheſter water, and about the ſand 
which they call the Spits, are carried up to Wy- 
venhoe, where they are laid in beds, or pits, on 
the ſhore, to feed, as they call it, and then, being 
barrelled up, are brought to Colcheſter, from 
whence they are ſent in great quantities to Lon- 
don, &c. 

COLCHESTER, a town in Fairfax-county, 
* — on the N. ſide of Occoquan river, a branch 
of Potowmack river, 16 miles S. of Belhaven, and 
12 N. E. of Dumfries. 

COLCHIS, by oriental writers called Odiſche, 
the modern MENGREL 1A, which ſce, and AgGo- 
NAUTS. It lies at the extremity of the Black ſea, 
is a kingdom of Aſiatic Turky, was anciently of 
much larger extent, reaching from the frontiers of 
Iberia weſtward to the Palus Mzotis. 

COLCURA, a river in Chili. 

COLDERON, a town on the Coromandel eoaſt, 
near Porto Novo. *: 

COLDING, or KoLvpins, a ſmall town in the 
bailiwic of Koldinghuus, and dioceſe of Ripen, in 
North Jutland, Denmark; it ftands on the river 
called Truethis, or Koldinger- aue, which falls into 
a bay, extending itfelf from the Little Belt for a 
mile hither. It lies low, between two mountains ; 
is a pretty old place; has a pariſh-church, a rich 
hoſpital with a church of its own, a Latin ſchool 
handſomely endowed, and a harbour choked up; 
ſo that ſhips do not reſort very much to it. On the 
N. W. fide of the town ftands on an eminence the 
fine caſtle of Koldinghuus, anciently called Oerns- 
borg, i. e. Eagle-caſtle.. Among its greateſt curio- 
fities is the giant-tower, built by Chriſtian IV. 
which is flat at top, and ſurrounded with à ſtone 
balcony, or range, at the four corners of which is 
a ſtone image, 7 feet high. This caſtle has a church 
of its own, The air here is reckoned very fine and 
healthy, wherefore king Chriſtian III. made it his 
uſual refidence, and here he died in 1559. Here 
alſo in 1711, king Frederic IV. and all the royal 
family, . took up their abode while the plague raged 
in Copenhagen. This town is principally remarka- 
ble for the toll paid at the bridge here over the Aue, 
for all foreign goods brought by carriages this way; 
alſo for black cattle and horſes, that go into t 
duchy of Sleſwick, or farther. The number of 
oxen alone, driven annually this way, is computed 
at 40, 000 head, for each of which a rixdollar is 
paid. In a diet holden here in 1547, — 
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holden at this place. 


of the Hans-towns were confirmed: and in 1614 
an aſſembly of all the biſhops of this kingdom was 

COLDINGHAM, a town of Berwickſhire, or 
Merſe, in Scotland. It lies on the coaſt ; and had 


anciently an abbey, built by Edgar king of Scot- 
land, in 1100, the remains of which are uſed for 
a pariſh-church. Its abbeſs, of the name of Ebba, 


upon a Daniſh invaſion, it is ſaid, cut off her up- 
per lip, and flit her own noſe, and perſuaded all 


her nuns to do the like, in order to ſave themſelves 


from the brutality of thoſe barbarians. From her, 


a promontory not far off, is called St. Ebbe's, or 
abbe's head; upon the point of Which 


vulgarly St. 
was anciently a ſtrong fort, called Faſt-caſtle, be- 
longing to the earl of 3 now in ruins. Near 


. this town is ee our pn in which for about 


8 miles is neither hedge nor tree, and but one houſe. 

COLDITZ, a town in the eleQtorate-of Saxony, 
in Germany. It lies at the confluence of the Mul- 
.daw and Multa, has a fine caſtle, and a great num- 
ber of linen weavers. 


COLDSTREAM, -or CALDSTREAM, a mar- 


ket-town of the Merſe in Scotland, cloſe by the 
river Tweed, where was anciently a monaſtery. - 


The third batallion of Scottiſh life-guards take their 


name from «his place, as here, it is ſaid, they were 


firſt raiſed. 


.COLE, a river which runs through Worceſter- 
ſhire and Warwickſhire, and falls into the Blithe 
near Coleſhill. 


COLERAIN, a town in the barony and county 


of the ſame name, or Londonderry, in the province 


of Ulſter, in Ireland. It is ſituated on the river 
Banne, and ſends two members to the Iriſh parlia- 


' ment. , 
COLESHILL, a ſmall, but handſome market- 
town and thorough-fare, with good inns, in War- 


wickſhire, 102 miles from London, ſtands on the 
aſcent of a hill near the river Colne, over which it 


bas a ſtone bridge. Market on Wedneſday, and 


fairs on Shrove-Monday, May 6, and October 2. 
Here are two charity ſchaols, and a piece of land 
in the pariſh, called Pater-noſter-piece, given to 
encourage children to learn the Lord's prayer; for 


every houſe-keeper in the town, where is a child, 


ſends it in turn, one at a time, every morning to 
the church, at the ſound of a bell, where, kneel- 
ing, it ſays the Lord's prayer before the under- 
maſter, who rewards it with a penny. 


COL-FIORITO, a fine caſtle or ſeat in the 
marquiſate of Ancona: near it is an inland lake of 


the dame name. "4 
COLFORD, or Covezp, Glouceſterſhire, near 
Monmouth, and 124 miles from London, has a 


chapel of eaſe to Newland, a market on Tueſday, 


and fairs on June 20, and November 24, and a 
-charity-!chool. E His 
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COLIGNY, a bourg and county of La 
a ſubdiviſion of the government o Burgundy, in 


France. It gives name to the ancient and cele. 
brated houſe of Coligny-Chatillon. ; cele 


Y ' COLIMA, a large and rich town in Panuco, 


and audience of Mexico, in New Spain, North 
America. It lies on the South ſea, and near the 
confines of Xaliſco, in the moſt fruitful valley of 


all Mexico, producing cocoa, caſſia, &c. beſides 


{ome gold. Near it is a volcano with two ſharp 
8. In its neighbourhood grows the famous 
plant Olcacazan, which reſtores ſtrength, and is 
a ſpecihc againſt poiſon, | 
COLL, one of the Weſtern Mands, 10 miles 
long, and 2 broad. On the N. fide it produces 
good barley and oats, has plenty of iron-ore, ſeve- 
ral rivers abounding with falmon, and a freſh wa- 
ter Jake with eels and trouts. In this iſland are 
ſeveral rocks, hillocks, covered with heather or 
heath. It belongs to a branch of the Maclean, 
who with its inhabitants are Proteſtants, and they 
live here to a great age. -It is reckoned more 
healthy than Tyre Iy, and no venomous creature 
is in either. It is obſerved, that in Coll are born 
more males than females ; but in Tyre-ly more fe- 
males than males : ſo that the one cannot do with- 


out the other. The cod and ling on the coaſts of 
this iſland are 8 than ordinary. On the S. E. 


Aide is a ledge o 
very fatal to ſhipping. 


rocks, called the Carn of Coll, 


COLLARES, a town of Torres Vedras, a ſub- 
diviſion of Portugueſe Eſtremadura, with 1200 
inhabitants. 

COLLE, a town belonging to the territory of 
Florence, in the great duchy of Tuſcany, and is 
the reſidence of a biſhop. 

COLLERTON, or CoLtoverToN, Leicelter- 
ſhire, to the N. E. of Aſhby de la Zouch, noted for 
a mineral well, and plenty of pit - coal, whoſe mines 


burnt for many years together, in the reign of 


Henry VIII. & | 
COLLETON, -(county of), a ſubdiviſion of 
North Carolina, in North America. After Gran- 
ville county it is the next to the north, It is wa- 
tered by the river Stono, which communicates by 
a cut with Wadmoolaw river. The N. E. part of 
this country is full of Indian ſettlements, and the 


. Stono or other rivers form the iſland called Boon 
- iſland, a little below Charles-town, which is well 


ea and inhabited. Its principal rivers ate 
orth-Ediſtow and South-Ediſtow. For 2 or 3 
miles up the latter, the plantations. are thick on 
both ſides; and they continue for 3 or 4 higher on 


the N. fide: and the river branching out there, 


meets with North-Ediſtow. On the N. bank ef 
the latter, about 12 miles from its mouth, ſtands 
the little town of Wilton, or New London. About 
22. miles above this place, there is a fort built - 


9 
the North Ediſtow, called Ediſtow- fort. This 
county has 209 freeholders who ſend 10 members 
to the afſembly ; and within this precinct is one 
eziſcopal church - ; 4 

COLLINGBURN- DUKE, a village in Wilt- 
ſhire, about 10 miles S. of Marlborough, with a 
fair on December 11, | | 

COLLOS, a town in the audience of Campo 
de Ourique, and province of Alentejo, in Portu- 
gal, with 600 inhabitants. 3 

COLLUCIA, (Lago di), the ancient Acheron, 
er Lacus Acheruſius, in the Terra di Lavora, a 
province of Naples, and Lower Diviſion of Italy. 

COLMAR, in Latin Columbaria, the capital 
of Upper Aliace, in France, and, next to Straf- 
burg, the iecund city of the whole province. It 
lies on the river Lanch, and near the Ill, It is 
now the (eat of the ſovereign council and intendan- 
cy of Alſ:ce, and of a collection. It was for. 
merly u ſtrong place, but Lewis XIV. diſmantled 
i in 1673 : but after the peace of Ryſwick, he 
built new walls round it. Colmar is reckoned to 
contain above 7000 inhabitants, half of whom are 
Roman Catholics, and the other half Proteſtants. 
Here is a collegiate church, To the juriſdiction of 
Colmar belongs the little town of Heiligkreuz, 
with a caſtle, where the amtman or bailiff reſides. 
It lies 30 miles S. of Straſburg. Lat. 48, 6, N. 
Long. 7, 14, E. | 
COLMARS, a diſtrict in the provincial baili- 
vic of Digne, and Upper Provence, in the govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. 

Of the ſame denomination is a little town, the 
ſeat of a viguerie, collection, and bailiwic. Near 
it is a ſpring that ſometimes riſes, and ſometimes 
falls, It lies on the contines of Piemont, 18 miles 
0 W. 2 Glandeves. Lat. 44, 18, N. Long. 

2, E. 

COLM-INCH, (St.), or IncucoLM-IsLE, 
a iſland in the frith of Forth, towards the mouth 
of the river Forth. It has its name, as having 
been dedicated to St. Columba, and lies within two 
miles of Aberdour on the W. Here was formerly 


a famous abbey, now in rains. Upon the aliena- * 


tion of abbey-lands, it was given to lord Down, 
which is the title of the e ſon of the Stuarts, 
els of Murray. ] 

COLNE, one of the. rivers, which, with the 
Lech, the Churn, and the Ifis, all rifing in the 
Cowould-bills, and joining together, form a full 
ram at Lechdale, in Glouceſterſhire, called the 
— which there begins to be navigable for 

$, b q 

OLNE, a market-town in Lancaſhire, about 
"les from Burnley, where ſeveral Roman coins 
— — up. Fairs, on May 12, and Octo- 


vor. I.—No. 3%», 


_ the —_— Bull, he crowns: the emperor, 


GC. 0 
COLNBROOK, or CorsRook, a market» 


town in Buckinghamſhire, on the river Colne or 
Cole, which here divides itſelf into four channels, 
over which of each 1s a bridge; and therefore ſup- 

ſed to be the Pontes of the Itinerary, as there 
is no other place between Wallingford and London, 
with which the diſtance therein mentioned agrees. 
It is but a ſmall place, yet has ſome large inns, 
which are its principal ſupport. Its weekly mar- 
ket is on Wedneſday, and fairs April 3, and 
May 3. Here is a charity ſchool, and the chapel 
is ſtill in being, faid to have been founded by 
Edward III. Part of this town is in Middleſex. 

COLOCHINA. See CoLoquinaA. 

COLOCSA, an archiepiſcopal city in the diſ- 
trict of Solth, and united county of the latter 
name, Pefth and Pilis, in the circle on this fide 
the Danube, in Hungary Proper, It was former- 
ly a very flouriſhing place, but declined, and like 
Buda was taken by. the Turks. In 1602 it was 
pillaged by the Hungarians, and afterwards by 
the J urks, It lies 30 miles S. E. of Buda, and 
is now ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 46; 
56, N. Long. 19, 40, E. | ; a 

COLOGNA, a pretty town of the Vicentino 
[ Paduano] one of the Venetian territories, * lt 
ies 30 miles S. W. of Padua. Lat. 45, 39, N. 
Long. 11, 39, E. | 

COLOGNE, an archbiſhopric, and one of the 
three ſpiritual electorates, in Germany, Mentz 
and Triers being the other two. It lies in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, extending itfelf on the 
weſtern bank of the river Rhine, between the du- 
chy of Cleves on the N. the electorate of Triers, 
on the S. the duchy of Juliers and the · Netherlands 
on the W. and the duchy of Berg parted from it 
by the Rhine on the E. It is a very fruitful coun- 
try, producing, beſides corn and other neceſſaries, 
excellent wine. Though this” electorate be up- 
wards of 70 miles long, it is hardly any where 
above 7 or 8 in breadth. It lies between lat. 50% 
33, N. and long. 51, 30, K. 

They carry on a confiderable trade in this conns - 
try, of which the archbiſhop is ſupreme lord, as alſo 
of a pretty large tract in Weſtphalia. He is richer - 
and more powerful than eicher of the other two ec- 
clefiaſtical electors; being alſo biſhop of Munſter, 
Oſhaburg, (this alternately with the houſe of Ha- 
nover) Paderbourn, and Hildeſheim : alſo grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order. In moſt of theſe, 
places he is abſolute; except in ſome free imperial 
cities, which are ſovereign ſtates, and fo many 
republics. | | 

In the year 743 (755) it was raiſed from an 


- epiſcopal to a metropohtan ſee; and in 1021, the 


dignity of elector was added to it. By virtue of 
only 


when 


80 
when this 7 is, to be performed in his own 
Cioceſe, or that of 
performed elſewhere, the elector of Mentz does it 
with him. By the ſame bull, he has the ſecond ſuf- 
frage in the eleQtoral college, immediately by turns 
after the elector of Triers. The chapter of Cologne 
conſiſts of 40 canons, who are generally princes or 
counts of the empire, 24 ſeniors of which chute the 
archbiſhop, and may elect any of their colleagues, 
or be elected themſelves to the vacant dignity. The 


elector cannot commence a war without the conſent, 
of the chapter, who may convene the eſtates in or- 


der to oppoſe him; the revenue of Cologne is ſaid 


jn time of peace, to bring in 130, oool. ſterl. per 


annum, and that of his other territories nearly as 


much more; ſo that though the matricula of the 


empire or the aſſeſſment on the members of Ger- 
many, for men or money, does not make this elec- 
tor's quota to exceed that of the elector of Mentz, 
yet he can maintain twice the number of men. In 
time of war, beſides garriſons, he has guards of 
horle'grenadiets, with partiſans and carabines, 


* - regiments of horſe, the Tame of foot, and one o 


d ns, between 1500 and 2000 men each. 

OLOGNE, or Coroner, by the Germans 
called Keulen, in Latin Colonia Agrippina, or 
Colonia Ubiorum, was anciently the metropolis of 


Germania Secunda, and is now the capital of the 


electorate juſt mentioned, of the ſame name; it is a 


large and beautiful city, being very conſiderable, 


on account of its buildings, and great trade, par- 
a 2 Rheniĩſh wine, beſides other commodi- 
ties of . which, by means of the Rhine 
are conveyed thither, and then tranſported down 
its courſe to Holland, It is only a free imperial 
city, ſo far as it is governed by its own ſenate in 
all civil cauſes; but the eleQor has the cognizance 
. bf all criminal matters: and muſt confirm their 
ptivileges, upon their paying him homage : thus 
it is a kind Fade Tn Bee l him and 
the inhabitants, moſt of whom are Roman Catho- 
' lies. Here beſides the cathedral, which is indeed 
a very magnificent, though unfiniſhed pile, are 10 
collegiate, and 19 parochial churches; alſo 37 mo- 
naſteries, with {eyeral hoſpitals. Here is a flou- 
riſhing univerſity, endowed with very large privile- 
ges by Pope Urban VI. under the juriſdiction of 
the city, where ſcholaſtic divinity, the canon and 
civil law, are, priacipally taught. The walls of the 
city have 83 towers, and 3 deep ditches round 
them, being planted with fine rows of trees, and 
the roofs of the houſes are ſlated. | 


| has one | 
out-wor 
<afily be 


ong wall on the fide next the Rhine, with 
half-moons, and ravelines; but might 
by any who was maſter of the field. 


is ſuffragans : but when this is 


is built in the form of a half- moon, and 


Dutch always defend 


Cc © 
Here are many Proteſtants, who are the Principal 
traders, Among theſe the Lutherans have a church 
in the city; but the Calviniſts are obliged to g0 as 
far as Mulheim, which is 2 miles on the other ſide 
of the Rhine, to perform divine worſhip, The 
town-houſle 1s a vaſt fabric, but in the gothic taſte 
with ſeveral rooms, in which are fine Paintings, 
and antique arms; from its tower is a noble prof. 
pect of the city and country, The ſhips with 
which they trade to the Netherlands are large and 
round bellied. Several eccleſiaſtical councils hays 
been holden here. The pope has commonly 2 
nuncio at Cologne, in order to take care of his in- 
tereſts with the Popiſh electors. Oppoſite to the 
city, on the other fide of the Rhine, is the village 
of Dentz, which ſee, where is a flying bridge of 
boats over the river, which brings the chapter in 
2 revenue of 10,000 crowns annually, It can carry 
over a company of | cavalry at a time, Ia the city 


the eleftor has 2 palaces, where the inhabitants 


will not ſuffer him to ſtay above 3 days, nor come 
with a great train, ever ſince a battle with the 
townſmen, gained over the elector who common- 
ly reſides at Bonne, 10 miles S. of Cologne. Here 
is a college with à fine dome; alſo a beautiſul 
church, and Jarge hall, decorated with paint- 


2, of | 
e church, dedicated to St. Urſula, who, with 


1100 virgins, are ſaid to have been martyred here, 


has conſiderahle revenues, beſides offerings and 


gifts. Theſe belong to an abbeſs, and 6 canonelles, 
who muſt all be counteſſes. In the cordeliers 
church, is the tomb of the celebrated Scottiſ 
ſchoolman Johannes Duns Scotus. Among other 
tombs in the cathedral, are thoſe of the 3 caſten 
wile men, called the 3 kings of Cologne, Thc 
Nai city againſt the preten- 
ſions of its electors, as here is the magazine for 
their trade on the Rhine, The ſtreets, except the 
Rye ones, are dirty and ill-paved, and the 
ouſes very dark and thinly inhabited. Some com- 
panies of ſoldiers keep guard at the city gates; the 
number of which latter ſome ſay is 34, others but 
20; namely, 11 towards the Rhine, and 9 cn ths 
land- ſide. Juniper ſhrubs growing in great oun- 
bers about this neighbourhood, from the berries 
they diſtil the beſt geneva or gin. This city is 0 
famous, that it is commonly ſaid, to this da); 
“Qui non vidit Colouiam, non vidit Germanian. 
King Charles refided here the 2 laſt years before 
his reſtoration, It lies 45 miles E. of Maeſtncht, 
Lat. 50, 55, N. Long. 7, 10, E. 
COLOMBOTZ, or GoLomBoTz, 4 no 
caſtle in the ſangiacate of Widin, a ſubdiviſion © 
Bulgaria. It ftands upon a mountain, under wh 
dals of © la. 
lies the fortifled * of Urattia COLOMER, 


3 


C O 
COLOMER,. one of+ the Balearic iſlands of 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, 
- <COLOMIA, or KoromyJaA, a town in the 
diſtrict of Halicz, a ſubdiviſion of the palatinate 
of Lemberg. It is fituated on the confines of 
Tranſylvania, 100 miles S. E. of Lemberg town, 
Lat. 47, 36, N. Long. 25, 15, E. 


COLOMIERS, or CovLomitrs, in Latin 


Colomeriz or Columbariæ, a town of Brie Cham- 
penoiſe, a ſmall territory 1n the government of 


Champagne and Brie, in France. It lies on the 


river Morin, and has a very beautiful caſtle, or ſear, 
the building of which coſt, it is ſaid, two millions. 
Having come by marriage with Catherine Gon- 
zague to the duke of Longueville, of the houſe 
of Orleans, it is now called the palace of Longue- 
ville. Colomiers is the principal place of an 
election, and is ſitua:ed in a fruitful country. 

COLONE, a town of Belvedere, one of the 
ſabdivifions of the Morea; it hes on the fea-coaft, 
ard has a ſmall harbour. 

COLONIA, the ſtrongeſt place 
when poſſeſſed by the Romans. 

' COLONNA, (La, ) a ſmall place in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, 18 miles E. of Rome. Lat, 42, 
is, N. Long. 13. as, E 

COLONNA DI RUBICONE, (La,) an old 
Roman monument in_the Romagna, and ſtands on 
the river Piſatello, which was anciently called Ru- 
bicv, and was the frontier, or boundary, between 
italy and Cifalpine Gaul, not far from Ceſena, 
Which ſee, | 5 
COLON SAV. Sce Oronsav. a 

COLOPHON, an ancient city of Tonia, in 
Afiatic Torky; tamed for a temple and oracle, 
Which latter was given not by a prieſteſs as at 
Delphos, but by prieſt, The Colophonians were 
ſuch dexterous horiemen that victory always de- 
clared on the fide they took; hence the proverbial 
expreſſi n, ** Colophonem addere” meant the fame, 
as making fure of fucceſs. It lays claim to the 
birth of Homer, and ſtands on the tea-coaft at the 
further end of a bay in the Levant; but is now 
only a poor village and port, almoſt 30 miles S. of 

1-Vrna, ; 

COLOQUINA, corrupted by the Turks Kont- 
* and the ancient Gytheon; a town of the 
Morea; a province of European Turky. The 
gulph to which it gives its name, was an- 
ciently called Sinus Laconicus; now Golfo de 
Coloch na, it lies near the mouth of the famous 
river Eurotas, now Vaſilipotamos. Here the La- 
— kept their marine atfenal, The 
neighbouring country is full of hills and and 
abend of — ſprings. 8 

COLOSS, or Colossus, ſince Chonæ or Cho- 


in all Armenia, 


nos, once a conſiderable city of Phrygia Major, a 
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province of Aſiatic d It lay on the S. ſide 


of the river Meander. e inhabitants to whom 
St. Paul wrote his epiſtle, received Chriſtianity 
very early; but it was quickly after overturned by 
an earthquake, in the reign of Nero, It ſtood not 
far from Laodicea and Hierapolis. 
COLOSWAR, a large and celebrated town of 
Tranſylvania, where the ſenates have their meet- 
ings. It is ſeated on the river Samos, 37 miles 
N. W. of Weſſemberg, and 250 E. by S. of 
Vienna. Long. 22, 45, E. Lat. 46, 53, N. 
COLOURI, the ancient Salamis, Pityuſſa, 


Seiras, and Cychria; an ifland in the Archipe- 
1555 and gulph of Ægina or Eugia, in European 


urky. It lies towards the bottom of the gulph 
near Umphialia, a promontory of Attica, and 
divided from the mainland by the trait of Perama, 
x hich is a mile over., It is about 50 miles in cir- 
cuit;; has a harbour on-its W. fide, 8 miles long, 
and 3 where broadeſt. At the bottom of its bay 
is a town of the ſame name, with about 4co poor 
inhabitants. In this iſland are 2 other villages, 
namely, Metropis, on the S. fide of the harbour, 
5 or 6 miles off Colouri: and the other Abeme- 
lachi, in the neighbouohood of the ancient Salamis, 
as its ruins ſhow, This iſland is famous for the 
im nt victory, which Themiſtocles and the 
Athenians, gained over the fleet of Xerxes, king 
of Perfia. Kinx, who made ſuch a figure at the 
fiege of Troy, formerly governed this iHland. Tr 
lies ro mites S. of Athens. Lat. 38, 10, N. 
Long. 24, 15, E. 
COLRA „one of the two moſt conſiderable 
rivers of California, in N. America; the other is 
Kio du Carmel. | 
COLSTERWORTH, a place in North 
tonſhire, near Stretton, highly memorable for bei 
the birth-place of that great philoſopher and or 
digy of human nature, the incomparable Sir Iſaac 
Newton. | 
COLUBRERA, an ifland generally placed near 
the coaſts of Spain, in the Mediterranean, and 
oppoſite to Cape Oropeza, about 20 miles. 
COLUMBARA, (La,) a little iſland upon 
which is a fort that defends the neighbouring bar- 
bour of Trapani, in the Val di Mazara, a ſubdi- 
viſion of the kingdom of Sicily, 
' COLUMBO, the capital of all the Dutch fet- 
tiements in the ifland of Ceylon, and feated on the 
S. W. coaſt; and was taken from the Portugueſe 
in 1656, with immenſe treafures in it, Hkewile mi- 
litary ftores, and 24 light frigares in the hathour, 
after a fiege of 5 months. The Dutch have con- 
trafted the town into one fourth of its ancient 
bounds, and have ſtrongly fortified jt with a wall 
and baſtions, being about mile in length, and three 
quarters in breadth, It has 1 of the —— 
us 


| co 
dious ports in the Indies, where ſmall veſſels may 
ſhetter in the. S. W. monſoons. It was taken, 
with the other ſettlements, by the Engliſh, aſſiſted 
by the natives, in January, 1782. 

At the mouth of the haven is a caſtle, having the 
ſea on the W. ſide, the city on the N. E. and be- 
ſicles a good counterſcarpe, has ſeveral bulwarks, 
with 20 or 30 guns each. Here reſides the gover- 

nor with the merchants, officers, ſoldiers, &c, In 
the town are 2 hoſpitals, one of which are. for 
Dutch orphans, alſo a Malabarian ſchool. On the 
out · ſide of the Dutch church-yard are fold filks, 
ſtuffs, and linen, by the Moors and Perſians; and 
all ſorts of fruit, dried fiſh, onions, ſugar, and 


rice, by the Malabarians, &c. and other inhabi- 


tants. The Colomba root, which was named after 
this town, was brought here from the continent of 
America. The Dutch ſupply all India with it as 
well as ge Lat. 7, o, N. Long. 78. 10, E. 
; COLUMB, 
into the Ex, a little below Columb- John. 
COLUMB, (Magna, ) Cornwall, 249, miles 
from London, and 13 miles from Bodmin, a great 
pariſh but a little town, with a market on Mon- 
days and Thurſdays, and fairs on Thurſday after 
November 13, and Thurſday in Midlent. It is 
called St. Columb, becauſe its church was conſe- 
crated to St. Columba, and had 3 chantries. It is 
' ſeated on the top of a hill, at the bottom of which 
is a river, which falls into the ſea at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from thence. It has about 130 houſes badly 
built, but the ſtreets are broad, and paved. The 
Juſtices of the 8. diviſion of the county keep their 
ſeſſions and hold a court here once in 3 weeks, 
for all actions under 40s, Near it is a hill with a 
rampart on the ſummit, and a cauſey leading to it, 
which was an old Daniſh camp. 5 


COLUMPTON, in Devonſhire, 12 miles N. | 


E. of Exeter, 164 miles W. from London, is the beſt 
town on the river Columb, whence it has its name, 
over which there is a bridge, and is a pretty hand- 
ſome place. It is 67 miles S. W. of Briſtol. The 
chure | 
Which is ftill preſerved as an ornament, though 
the image — in days of Popery is remo- 
ved. It has a market on Saturday, and a fair on 
May-day and October 28; the woollen is its chief 
manufacture. 1 : 

" COLUMNIA, Koromxa, a ſmall city in the 


circle and government of Moſcow, and ſubdivi- 


ſion of the ſame name, in European Ruſſia. It 


lies at the confluence of the rivers Moſcow and 


Ocea; is the ſeg of a biſhop, 23 S. E. 

of Moſcow. Lat. 56, 10, N. Long. 40, 15, E. 
COLUMBUS, 55 in the Erſe or Highland 

language, called Y-Kollum-kyle, i. e. Malcolm or 
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a river in Devonſhire, which falls 
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has a curious rich guilded rood-loft, 
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tic Turk, which Pompe 0 1 
tiochus XII. ſurhamed Aliaticus, after ſtripping 
him of all the reſt, 


C0 


Columbus's fanftuary, cell, or ſacred ground; 


anciently called alſo Iona; and by Bede Hy and 
Hu; one of the Weſtern iſlands of Scotland, two 
miles in length, and about half that in breadth, It 
lies quite cloſe to the iſle of Mull, towards the W. 
dee ons and Y-CoLUMB-KY LE» 

COLYCUNDA, 'a fmall town on the river 
Gambia, noted for pretty women, 

COM, a large city of the Perſian-irak, a pro- 
vince of Perſia, in Afia, ſituated in a plain, near 
a river fide, and about half a league from a very 
high mountain. It has a moat and wall, with 


towers half ruined, and encompaſſed with gardens, 


Here are two good quays the whole length of the 
city, and at the E. extremity a fine bridge; alſo 
large bazars or market-places, ſeveral caravanſeras 
or moſques, among which is a very ſumptuous one 
for Fatima, Mahomet's daughter, and a conſider- 
able revenue belonging to it. 

Com is a pleaſant place, and well ſupplied with 
proviſions of all ſorts, and excellent fruit; of which 
laſt article, both dried and raw, eſpecially pom- 
granates, large quantities are exported, alio abun- 


dance of ſoap, ſword- blades, and carthen-ware both 
white and yarmſhed, The white fort in {ummes 


cools the water ſurprifingly and very ſuddenly, 
by tranſpiration, ere are a vaſt many deep 
cellars whence very cool water is fetched, a great 


refreſhment in the hot ſeaſon, which at Com 


and' the adjacent parts is exceſſive, This city 
has ſuffered much from the Turks and the c- 
vil wars in Perſia, It lies 100 miles N. of Iſpahan. 
Lat. 34, 13, N. Long. 49, 20, K 
COMACCHIO, a ſmall city in the duchy of 
Ferrara, fituated in a lagune or marſhy lake, be- 
tween two arms of the Po, and is the reſidence of 
a biſhop. It is an imperial fief, wherefore, the 
emperor's troops took poſſeſſion of it in 1708, and 
did not reſtore it till 1726, with the reſervation of 
the rights of the emperor, empire, and Modena. 
It lies 14 miles N. of Ravenna. Lat. 45, 15, N. 


* 


3 13, 12. E. Firs 
COMAGENE, a ſmall part of Syria, in Aſia- 
y the Great left to An- 


COMANA, a port-town of Terra Firma, in 


'S. America, ſituated on the Caracao coaſt, 35 


miles E. of Laguara, and ſubje& to Spain. Lat. 
10, 16, N. Long. 64, 36, E. | 
COMANAGOTTA, another ſea-port town of 


the laſt-mentioned province, and on the ſame coz 


12 miles W. of Comana, and ſubje& to Spain. 
COMANIA, a province of Afiatic Turky, 

between the Caſpian. ſea on the E. and the ridge 

of mountains which parts it from Circaſſia on the 


W. it 
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w. It has Afiatic Ruſſia on the N. from which it j runs through the town. It is but a mean place, 
is divided by the river Terki, and on the S. it is Here is a cove for the landing of boats. The ad- 
bounded by Georgia, Some parts of it, eſpeci- — ſoil not only produces plenty of the beſt 
ally between the mountains on the N. W. ſide emp in the county, but has been famous for mines 
of the river Terki, are level, and if cultivated of tin and lead; the latter of which being found in 
would prove fertile, as well as yield good paſ- the reign of Edward I. to have ſome veins of ſilver, 
tore. . | 337 men were brought from Derbyſhire to work 
It is however but thinly inhabited, whence it is Q them; and the produce was of great ſervice to king 
ſeldom ſeen that the ſame lands are ſown 2 years Edward III. in his war with France. Neverthe- 
together, Though here is no want of rain, the leſs, they were neglected till the reign of queen 
inhabitants convey water hy means of canals upon Elizabeth. when Sir Bevis Bulmer, a virtuoſo in 
their fown land, from the rivers that crofs the refining metals, got great quantities of filver from 
country and riſe- from the ſouthern mountains, & them. A new addit has been dug here, which coſt 
One of theſe is called Coyazow, which is large, oool. but the mines have not been wrought lately. 
deep, and ſo flow, that its courſe is hardly diſcer- arket on Saturday, and fair on Whit-Monday. 
vible. The natives are called Camouchs. They COMB, (St. Nicholas,) a village in Somerſet- 
live moſtly at the foot of the mountains, where ſhire, with 1 fair on December 16, for bullocks, 
arc abundance of fine ſprings; and as they ſubſiſt horſes, and ſheep. * _ 
principally upon plunder, and are in continual y COMETAU, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
prehenſions of one another, they immediately fly Q of Saltz, with a handſome town-houſe. It was 
upon any danger to ſome of the mountains; and taken by ſtorm in 1421, and all the inhabitants, 
ifter ſome little time hiding there, return to their J men, women, and children, were put to the ſword. 
old trade. The Camouchs are Mahometans, and It is ſeated on a fertile plain, 12 miles N. W. of 
extremely ſuperſtitious. They live under the pro- &F Saltz, and 60 N. W. of Prague. Long. 13, 25, E. 
tection of the kings of Perſia, who are fond of Lat. 50, 30, N. N 
their friendſhip, as oy keep the paſſes on that COMBWELL, in Kent, has a fair on St. 
fide, and prevent the Calmucks and others from $ Mary 5 r day, and the day after. 
making inroads; in return for which ſervices, they COMENGES,. or Couuixos, in Latin, 
are ſupplied by them with linen and filks, wich Convenæ, a county and ſubdiviſion of Armagnac. 
which both the men and the women are cloathed, It is 18- leagues in length, and about 6. in breadth. 
like thoſe of Leſſer Tartary, They have only In it are good marble quarries. It- is ſubdivided 
wilages, - where they live in ſorry huts, and about into Upper and Lower Comenges. The Upper 
50 or boin a Pant 2 They feed chiefly on. the J Comenges has a cold air, on account of the moun- 
milk of their cattle, fpontancous fruits, honey, and ( tains on which. it lies. Lower Comenges lies in a - 
nice, the latter from Perſia; and ſometimes on 5 plain, and therefore enjoys a warmer air than the 
their cattle and ſuch game as they kill. | other, | 
COMASCO, or territory —4 owl of Como, Of the ſame name is one of the dioceſes of Up- 
in the duchy of Milan, derives its name from the per Languedoc, has 11 pariſhes lie in this province, 
city of Como, and is ftiled in Latin, Comenfis and are called Little Comenges; though the terri- 
Ager. It is fituated between the Bergameſe, the ſo called properly belongs to the government 
Grifons, and the Valteline, and the 4 Italian bai- O of Guyenne. 
liwics belonging to Swiſſerland. It is divided into COMIN, or Cox i xo, anciently Hepheſtia, an 
2 parts, the diſtrict of Como on the N. and the ( iſland in the Mediterranean. It lies between Malta 
the territory of Como. | and Gozo. Lat. 35, 52, N. Long. 14, 15, E. 

COMBENELY, a river in Caermarthenſhire, J It is 5000 paces in circuit, and is pretty fruit- 
which falls into the Lougher, or Logher, againſt ful, having a fort that defends the ftrait between 
Llandilo-Talabunt, | it and Malta, and lies oppoſite to Fart Roſſo, in 

COMBER, ar Comzner, in the county of the latter iſland. Here alſo is a church, from 

n, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, is ſeated $ which the neighbouring harbour Cala di- St. Maria 

on the N. W. end of the lake of Strangford, | 


has its name. 
COMBERMERE,, a.lake in Cheſhire, on the COMINES, a town in the quarter and caſtel- 
borders of Shropſhire. eden lany of Liſle, in Flanders; divided by the Lys 
COMB-MARTIN, . in Devonſhire, on the into 2 parts; of which that lying towards the city 
Briftol-Channel,.7 miles from IIfracomb, 10 miles 0 of Lifle belongs, by the treaty of Utrecht, to the 
from 2 and 181 miles from London; 


crown of France; but that towards the left-hand, 
ated on the Severn ſea, here it has an inlet which & to the houſe of Auſtria, The place has been 
Vor. LoNo, 35. 8 6 8 N 18 | - wars . 
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diſmantled. 
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mn 


- Invaders, and bath paſſed through many maſters, 
Italian, E rench, German, and Spaniſh. It is a 


45 of the land of 'Mhalagaſcar, and the coaſt of 


38, IS 


have a ſtrong fort, called Vreden-burgh, built in 
1688. 


eoaſt, except Cape - coaſt - 
nus Lacus, hath its Italian name from the city 


in Cifalpine Gaul, and in the Lombardie kingdom, 


© well-inhabited, and is an epiſcopal ſee under that , 


"Aiftant' from each other. They ate both firuate on ({ 


1175 diffet g eatly with 'fegard''to* their num- 
ber, leine 15 of 3, chers of- 5, and ſome 0 
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diſminfle@” In it is a collegiate church. Lat. 50, 
39, N. Long. 2, 12, E. 


"COMMANOES, one of the ſmall Virgin iſles, 
Hituated to N. N. E. of Tortula. Long. 33. Lat. 


* 
* 


and which the Europeans are beſt acquainted 
wh is the iſland of Johanna, See that ar. 
ticle. , F 

COMORIN, (Elbe. the moſt ſouthern pro- 
montory of the Hither India and Malabar co:f 
| in Afia, It lies N. W. of the iſland of Ceylon 
Lat. 7, 56, N. Long. 78, 10, E. 

The variation of the compaſs here, is ſaid to 
be 14 degrees and a half. The inhabitants ar: 

continually at war with their neighbours, the Ma. 
labars, and poiſon their arrows. 

COMORRA, a province of the Farther Circle 
of the Danube, in Lower. Hungary. It is inha- 
bited by Hungarians, Germans, and Bohemia 
ſlaves, with ſome few Raſcians. 

In this province is a royal 'free-town of the 
* ſame name, on the E. extremity of the iſland of 
Schutt, formed between the Danube and Waay, 
both which rivers unite here. Tn it is the court- 
houſe of the county, a college, and an academy, 


'COMMENDA, the name of a-petty kingdom 
of Guinea Proper, ia Africa, where the Dutch 


About a muſket-ſhot or two from it the Engliſh 
have alſo a fort called Commenda ; which is — 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt belonging to them on the gold 7 
th — Cafile, It has 850 21 
pieces of cannon mounted; though there are ports \ 
for as many more. n 
COMMEN WINE, a river which falls into the 
Surinam in N. America; the mouth of which is { 
defended by Sommeſwelt fort, huilt by the Dutch: { 
'COMMERCH, a river in Brecknockſhire, that # 
falls into the Irven at Langamarch. oY 
. COMO, (lake, ) called by the Latin poets La- 


near which it ſtands, and extends about 30 miles 
N. from it; but its breadth where wideſt is is not 


above 5, and is as it were hemmed in between two { 
mountains on each fide. 9 Alf near it is an impregnable fortreſs, which is 
COMO, (city,) in Latin, Comum and Novo- % ſurrounded on the W. by a deep ditch full of wa- 
comm, in the territory of Comaſco, is ſaid to ter, on the 8. and N. by the two rivers above. 
Kaye been built by the Gauls in their invaſion of J mentioned, whoſe ſtreams join towards the 8. 
Italy under Brennus, and was a conſiderable place The Turks never took it, though beſieged and at. 
— by them. It —＋ totally deſtroyed by an 
earthquake on June 28, 1763. , 21, N. 
Lon : 18, 26, E e een 
COMPIEGNE, in Latin Compendium, an 
old town of Le Valois, in the ſecond ſubſtadthold- 
erſhip, and government of the Iſle of France. 
It is fituated on the Oiſe, is the ſeat of an election, 
and has a palace, Here are two — churches, 
a college, and alms-houſe. A governor refides 


but fuffered much from foreign and neighbouring 


very confiderable city ſtill, large, well-built, and 4 


"of "Milan, and in the patriarchate of Aquiteia, /{ 
Fes cathedral,” palace, and other public buitdirips, 7 
Are very grand and rich, the ftreets and houſts are | | 
"Heat and beautiful; and the place full of ancient 7 here, and the juriſdiction is divided between the 
inſcriptions; and gave birth to the younger 85 crown and the abbey. Its principal trade conſiſts 
T 
N DE! the Como Y Eccn or f cal e $ have b ere. Ia 143 

id ahd New Cotno, for they hea mile or o Engliſh took the maid of Orleans priſoner at thi 
place, and hither'the elector of Bavaria retired in 
1709. It ſies 39 miles N. E. of Paris. Lat. 49, 


the fide of the lake, "and not above 6 miles from , 1 rt 
0 0 


"the borders of Swilſerland, about 25 N. of Mi- 0 32, 725 1 
"Hin, and ag many from Burgamo to the W. 8 ' COMPO LEA; or St. IA DE Couros- 
COMONA A, a town of Macedonia, a pro- jF TELLA, che capf̃tal of Galicia, a province of Spain, 
vince of Turky, in Europe, in the neighbourhood J and the ſee of an archbiſhop; It lies between the 
of Which is 4 reek convent, er Tivers Tambra and Ulla (Sar and Sarella) in 2 

-COMORA:TSLANDS, lie between the N. delightful plain, which is furrounded with mode - 
rately high rocks, which ferve as a defence to it 
againſt the noxious' winds that come from the 
mountains: yet the ait here is moiſt, In Compo- 
"ſella are ſeverat good ſtreets, fine ſyuares, © vu 


dar, from 10 to 15 degrees of S. fatitude. . 


of Þ of theſe iſlands, "They all abound in Horne 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, and a variety of fruits com. 
mon ia warm countries. They are ſaid àlſo tg 
produce a kind of rice which turns of a violet co. 
lour when boiled. The moſt remarkable of them, 
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oeſiſe, and ſeveral convents of both ſexes, Among 
the hoſpitals 1s a magnificent one for-the reception 
of pilgrims, who come to pay their devotion to 
St, Jago, and beautiful churches; among which 
the cathedral, both magnificent and Fich, is parti- 
cularly remarkable; as in it is preſerved the ſup- 
poſed body of the apoſtle James the Leſs, the patron 
of all Spain, which is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
in the gth century by a divine revelation, The 
city is walled, and has 7 gates, The archbiſhop 
has 42 ſuffragans, 1803 pariſhes, $5 collegiate 
churches, 5 archprieſtſhips, and 1 vicarage; his 
annual revenue amounts to 60,0G0 ducats. The 
biſhvpric,” removed thither in the year 900, was 


of St. Jago, or St. James, takes its name from 


this city, and a certain number of the knights re- 


ſide here. They poſſeſs 87 commanderies, amount- 


ing to 170,020 ducats per annum; and none are 


admitted into their order, but ſuch as prove their 


nobility for two gener- tions, and that they are 
deſcended from the ancient Gothic Chriſtians, and 


their blood unmixed with that of the new Chrit- 
tians ; namely thoſe converted from Jews or Moors. 
Its univerſity, conſiſting of four magnificent col- 
leges, was founded in 1532. 

was alſo a court af inquiſition. 


The cupola of St. James's church 1s of vaſt 
height and extent, with four ſtately towers. The 


tabernacle, or repoſitory, is the fineſt, it is faid, 
in all the world, being filver gilt, with the effigies 
of St. James, enriched with ornaments, and of 
the moſt eurious workmanſhip, - This city has a 
good trade; and is a flouriſhing place. It lies 56 
miles E, of Cape. Finiſterre, and 305 N. W. of 
Madrid. Lat. 42, 58, N. Long. 9, 52, W. 


COMPOSTELLA, the moſt confiderable city, 


though not the capital, of the province of Xaliſco, 
and audience of Guadalaxara, in New Spain, It 
is fituated near the South ſea, about 30 miles N. 
of it. This is a rich town, and has teveral mines 
of ſilver at St. Pecaque, in its nei-hbourhood, 
* where the Spaniards keep-many-hundred ſlaves at 
work in them, But the city is in a bad fituation, 
the foil being fo barren, that there is no paſture 
for cattle, nor the neceſſary materials for buildin 
houſes ; and the air is ſo hot and moift; that it 


breeds ſeveral inſets. The Spaniards built Com- 


1 153i, and made it a biſhop's ſee; but 
beenuſe of its bad air, it was transferred to Gua- 


dalaxara. The. Spaniards are not very numerous 
throughout this whole puguence, cxce t in the two 


erties of Gusdalaxara and lla. The 
Meſtitzos, indeed, made a conſiderable fig 
both in regard of number and eſtate. But the 
bulk of the people are the natives. Lat. 21, 4. 
eren 


And at this place 


ure 
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COMPREDON, a pretty well fortified ' town 
of Catalonia, in Spain, on an eminence, upon the 
river Ter, and in the middle of the place is a cita+ 
del. The French beſieged and took it in the year 


1698. ; 
f CONA, one of the ſmall iſlands, ly ing oppoſite 
to the province of New Andaluſia, in the, Terra 
Firma, North America. 
CONAUGHT, or ConnAUGHrT, one of the, 4 
provinces of the kingdom of Ireland: it is parted 
from Leinſter on the E. by the river Shannon, 
which alſo ſeparates it from Munſter on the S. and 
8. E. it has the province of Ulſter, and a part of 
the Weſtern ocean on the N. and N. W. and the 


raiſed to a metropolitan ſee, in 1120, The order g main ocean on the W. It is 130 miles in length 


from Cape Lean, or Loop- head, the moſt ſouthern · 
ly point of Thomond, to the northern parts of Le- 
trim, and about 84 in breadth, from the caſtern 
points of Letrim to Black-harbour, in the weſt 
— of Mayo. It is about 500 miles in citeuit; 
ut eckoning the creeks and windings of the bays, 
it would ſeem to be a great deal more; It contains 
20 area of 60% ſquare miles. It was formerly a 
diſtin ki In ſome places this province is 
fruitful and verdant; but in athers and 
woody, in which latter the air is not fo clear. It 
contains 6 counties; namely, Letrim, Flego, 
Mayo, Roſcommon, Galway, and Clare, or 
Thomond. The foil: abounds with cattle, deer, 
hawks, and honey. On the coaſt are ſeveral con- 
venieat bays and creeks for navigation. The Shan 
non is its principal river; the others: beſides are 
the Moy, Sack, Droſos, and Gyll. Camden 
thinks, the S8. part of this county was inhabited by 
the Concani, deſcendants from the (3anani of Spain, 
originally Scythians. In this province is 1 arch- 
biſhopric, 5 biſhoprics, market- towns, 8 marte 
or places of trade, 12 boroughs that return mem- 
bers to parliament, 24 old caſtles, beſides modern 
fortreſſes. and 366 pariſhes. 6 ni 
CONCA, a — of the gna di Roma, 
in the Middle Divifion of Italy. It is ſituated. on 
a ſmall inland lake. l 
CONCALE BAV, is oq the coaſt of France, 
W where the Englifh forces landed in 
June 1758, in order to ga to St. Maloc's, which 
they did, and burat all the ſhips in that harbour, 
which were above 100, of all forts; Concale is 
the town which gives name to the bay, and is ſa- 
mous for oyſters, It is 18 miles E. of St. Maloe's, 
and 197 W. of Paris, Long. 1, 47, W. Lat. 


'CONCAF U, COxnQyERNEAU, or Co- 
NEQ, a town in the, biſhopric of Quimpet and 
Lower Bvittany,-in the, government of: the latter 
name, in France: it lies in a bay, where the ſe 
which ſurroundt it, forms its port by a. ſmall in- 


# 


C 0 
trenchment that lea ves but a very narrow entrance 
for veſſels to come in at, which are here ſecured 
from all ſtorms by the neighbouring mountains. 
This place has a ftrong caſtle to defend it. Con- 
cCarneau is 4 leagues from Quimper-Corentin to the 
8. E. and 28. N. W. of Port Louis. Lat. 47, 
54, N. Long. 4, o, W. St 
CONCEPTION, (city of), in the kingdom 
of Chil:, South America. It lies on the S. W. 


ſnore of a fine bay in the Pacific ocean, on 


an uneven ſandy ground and ſmall declivity, 
Since its 


deſtruction in the dreadful earthquake and inunda- 


with a little river running through it. 


tion of the ſea, in the year 1730, all the houſes 


have been built low, of topias, mud - walls, or un- 


burnt bricks, but tiled. The churches and con- 


vents are ſmall and mean; but the Jeſuits college is 


of tolerable architecture. It is governed by a cor- 


| regidor, nominated by the king of Spain, and is 
dependent on Santiago as its ew. Tory Here are all 


the courts and offices, uſual in the cities of South 
America. It is an epiſcopal ſec, and à ſuffragan of 
Lima. Its juriſdiction extends from the river 
Maule, on the coaſt N. of this city, as far as 


Lavapies. It has few villages ; but the coun- 
& The wo- 


try is full of ſeats, farms and cottag 
men are particularly famous for their {kill in horſe- 
manſhip; and the peaſants ſurpriſingly dexterous 
in managing the nooſe, which throw over man 
or beaſt at full ſpeed, and never fail, and the lance, 
- which are their chief arms. The great affinity 


between this climate and that of Spain is evident 


from its productions, though there is a remarkable 
difference with regard to their 
in this country. Wheat here yields 2 hundred- 
fold; it being common for one ſtem to bear 5 or 


6, ſometimes 34 ears; but for want of a market, 
great part of this country lies fallow, and they ſow 
only what is wanted for -conſumption. Their 


vines are alſo exuberant. "The principal uſe made 
of their rich lands, is for fattening oxen, goats, 
or ſheep. The commerce of Conception is at a 
very low ebb, from the thinneſs of its inhabitan 
confiſting chiefly in proviſions, wines, &c. a 
this in very ſmall quantity. Their exports are 
tallow, 
. cellent butter, and dried fruit. The 
| hither in exchange, are woollen ft 
and Europe, with iron and mercury. Here is a 
pod harbour. Conception lies 152 miles S. of 
| Jago. According to an obſervation made 
M. Ulloa at Talcaguano, which lies exactly 
and W. with this city, its lat. is 36, 43, S. Long. 
7a, 35, W. from London. | — 


8 brought 


its excellent bottom, its length from N. to 
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neſs and plenty 


from Quito 


NCEPTION-BAY, in the neighbourhood - 
the city laſt-mentioned of the ſame name, be- 


cordova, and tanned leather, ex- + 


SG D 

8. is nearly 4 leagues and a half, and its breadth 
from E. to W. almoſt 3 leagues, being the diſtance 
between the harbour of Talcaguano, and the Ci. 
rillo Virde, or little green mountain near the city; 
from whence its breadth is eontracted by the iſland 
of Quiriquina, which lying in the mouth of ir, 


forms two entrances, of which that on the E. ſide 


is the ſafeſt, being 2 miles in breadth. The W. 
entrance is between the iſland and Talcaguano- 
point, and near half a league broad. The prin- 


 cipal entrance has 30 fathoms water, decreaſing to 


11 and 10, till within about a mile-of the ſhore, 
The weſtern channel has the ſame depth of water, 
and in the middle of the entrance between rocks 
projecting about a quarter of a league from Talca- 
guano- point and Quiriquina. Within the bay are 
three roads or harbours, in one of which only 
ſhips can ride ſafe, being no where elſe ſheltered 
from the wind; and this is about half a league from 
the land, in about 12 fathoms water. 

Two rivers empty themſelves into this bay, 
one of which paſſing through Conception, has its 
name; the other is called St. Pedro. The coun- 
try round the bay, within 4 or 5 leagues of the 
ſhore, has a ſingular curioſity, that at the * 


of half, or three - quarters of a yard below the ſur- 


face, is a ſtratum of ſhells of different kinds, two 
or three toĩſes thick; and in ſome places more, 
without any intermixture of earth, or other hete- 
rogeneous ſubſtance; and that not only in the 


plains, but in the mountains, and the very ſame 


with the ſhells found in the bay, and neighbouring 
places: a plain proof of the univerſality of the 
deluge l- The ſeas on theſe. coaſts abound with 
fiſh, alſo whales, *tunny-fiſh, and ſea-wolves, 
CONCEPTION, the capital of Veragua, 2 
province of Guatimala, in Mexico, or New Spain, 
in South America. It is not a large place, but is 


the ſeat of the governor, and others of the king 


of Spain's officers, . It is fituated near the end of a 
bay, which runs into the North ſea, and not far 
from Panama, 40 leagues W. from Nombre de 
Dios, and 48 N. of Santa Fe. 

CONCHEE. ' See Maro, St. 

CONCHES, a town and marquiſate of Cum- 
Pagoe de Sti Andre, a ſubdiviſion of Compagne, 
in r Normandy, and government of the lat- 
ter name; in France, It is the ſeat of an election, 


viſcounty, bailiwic, marſhalſea, mayory, policy, 


and ſalt-granary. It has one abbey, three pariſhes, 


and an boſpital, It belongs to the county of 


Evreux. | | ee, . 
. CONCHUCOS, a, juriſdiction in the empire 
of Peru, in South America, under the archb 

of Lima; it begins 40 leagues N. N. E. of the 
metropolis, runs along the center of the Cor- 


dillra, It produces fruits, grains, and affords 
| | | extenſive 
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extenſive paſture for cattle of all kinds. Several 


branches of the woollen manufacture are carried on 
here, which conſtitute its greateſt. commerce with 
the other provinces. | 
CONCORD, a ſmall town near Boſton, in New 
England, in the province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, and 
county of Middleſex, near which was the firſt attack 
of the king's troops on April 10, 1775. It is ſituated 
on the river Concord, over which it has a bridge. 
CONCORDIA, a town in the duchy of Miran- 
lola, in the Upper Diviſion of Italy. It is ſituated 
on the Secchia, and gives title of marquis. It lies 
1$ miles S. E. of Mantua. Lat. 45, 15, N. Long. 
11, 20, E. 
CONCORDIA, though now a ſmall place, was 
formerly a conſiderable city, till deſtroyed by At- 
tia, It lies in Patria del Friuli, one of the Vene- 
tian territories, not far from Porto Gruaro. 
CONCORSAULT, or ConcrEssAnT, - the 
former is the ancient name; in Latin Concreſſanum, 
or Concordiz ſaltus; a ſmall town, 1 a 
bourg, in Upper Berry, and government of the lat- 
ter name, in 3 t lies on the little river Saudre, 
4 leagues from the Loire on the W. and 26 miles 
N. of Bourges. Lat. 47, 36, N. Long. 2, 46, E. 
CONDA, one of the many rivers which join 
their ſtreams with the Ob, in Aſiatic Ruſſia. 
CONDE, a ſmall city of French Hainault, and 
government of Flanders, near the confluence of 
the rivers Haine and Scheld. Its fortifications have 
been conſiderably improved by the French, ſince 
they took the place in 1676; and it was yielded to 
them by the treaty of Nimeguen in 1678. By 
means of {luices, the whole 23 country 
ein be laid under water. It gives title of prince to 
a branch of the Bourbon family, and is the ſeat of 
a collection, has a collegiate church, the chapter 
of which conſiſts of 26 prebendaries. Here is a 
military governor, king's lieutenant, major, aid- 
major, and a captain of the = It lies 13 miles 
W. of Mons. Lat. 50, 36, N. Long, 3, 48, E. 
CONDE, a town in age, a little territory, 
belonging to Lower Normandy, in the government 
of the latter name, on the river Nereaux or Noi- 
teaux, It has a mayory, two parochial churches, and 
in hoſpital, and belongs to the houſe of Matignon. 
CONDECEDO, (Cape of), a promontory of 
Jucatan, in North America. Lat. 21, 15, N 
Long. 93, 26, W. | | | 
CONDEVAT, a large town. on the frontiers of 
| ate, a province of Decan, in the peninſula 
ntra Gangem and Mogul empire, in Aſia. Here, 
1 2 ſaid, the beſt ſword-blades are made in all 
ndia. Sy 
_ CONDER, a river in Lancaſhire, which emp- 
des itſelf into the Iriſh ſea, at Aſhton park. 
 CONDESUYOS, (de Arequipa), a juriſdiction 
u the dioceſe of the latter name, and audience of 
Vol. I. No. 35. 


- 


one e and two convents. 


CO. 
Lima, in South America. It lies N. of Arequipa, and 
30 leagues diſtant from that city. It extends about 
30 leagues, with different temperature of air, pro- 
ducing grain and fruit, Here is bred the wild co- 
chineal, which is taken off by the provinces where 
the woollen manufactures flouriſh. From 4 ounces 


of cochinea}, pulverized and mixed with 12 of 


violet maize, are formed ſquare cakes, weighing 4 
ounces, which fell for a dollar per pound. In this 
country are gold and ſilver mines ſtill worked, 
though not with equal care as formerly. 

CONDEVIR, a large city of Golconda, in In- 
dia, within the Ganges. It has a caſtle and double 
moat, faced and paved with free- ſtone. From 
hence to Condapoly, is a road incloſed With walls 
and towers. On the E. ſide of this city is a moun- 
tain, about a league in circuit, ſurrounded with 
walls; within which are three fortreſſes and half- 
moons. In this city the king of Golconda keeps. 
his diamonds and treaſure.” 

CONDOM, the capital of Condomois, a ſubdi- 
viſion of Gaſcony, in France. It lies on the river 
Baiſe, is the ſeat of a provincial court, and bailiwic; 
alſo the ſee of a biſhop. who is a ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of aux; has a diocele of 140 
pariſhes, and 80 chapels of eaſe, with an annual 
income of 50,000 livres, and he pays a tax of 2500. 
florins to the court of Rome. Beſides the cathe- 
dral, which was once an abbey of Benedictines, 
but ſecularized, are two other churches, and five 
convents. Here is but very little trade :. and the 
place ſuffered conſiderably in the religious wars. 
It lies 14 miles S. W. of Agen. Lat. 43, 55, N. 
Long. 1, IF 

CONDOMA, a river of. Aſiatic Ruſſia, which 
falls into the Ob on the left hand, and oppoſite to- 
the town of Kutſnezk. | | 

CONDORA, or Coxpikskt, a large province 
in the eaſtern part of European Ruſſia, between the 
Dwina on the W. Jugoria on the N. Petzora on 
the E. and Permia on the S. It gives title of duchy; 
but is boggy, Woody, and mountainous. Ancient 


maps place this province between the White ſex 


and Siberia, which is the country of the Sa- 
moĩedes; and they incloſe it within the river Ob- 
or Umar. Its capital Wereatoura lies in its nor- 
thern part, under lat. 66,.N. f 

CON DORE, or Puro CoxpoRk, a ſmall; 
but fruitful iſland, of the Indian ocean, in Aſia. 
It has a convenient harbour; from which conſide-- 
ration the Engliſh Eaſt · India company were in- 
duced. to make a ſettlement upon. it in 1702. But 
in 1705, meſt of their factors and ſervants were 
aſſaſſinated by the Cochin Chineſe, and the reſt dri 
ven out. It lies in lat. 9, 39, N. Long. 107,.5, E. 

CONDRIEUX, a town of Upper Forez, in the- 
government of Lyonnois, on the Rhone, and has. 


N 
| 


t 
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' CONEY-ISLAND, a ſmall iſland in Bantry- 


Bay, on which horſes fatten very faſt in ſpring. 

CONFLANS, a fine caſtle in the government 
of the Iſle of France, and neighbourhood of Paris, 
near the confluence of the Seine and Marne, be- 
longing co the archbiſhop of that capital. Of the 
Jame name is a valley, formerly a county, but now 
one of the vigueries, or bailiwics, of the- govern- 
ment of Rouffillon, in France. It is ſurrounded 


by the Pyrennean mountains, and the river Tec 


runs through it. In 1659 it was annexed to Rouſ- 
ſillon, when this province was ceded to that crown 
by the famous treaty of the Pyrennees. 

"*CONGLETON, a market-town of Cheſhire, 
though ancient, is a handſome place, and on the 


borders of Staffordſhire. The middle of the town 
is watered by the brook Howty, the E. fide by the 
- Daningſhow, and the N. by the Dan. It is go- 


verned by a mayor and 6 aldermen. It has nothing 


but a chapel of eaſe, the church, a ſtately ſtructure, 


being near two miles diſtant. Its manufactory is 


the N of leather gloves, but the moſt conſi- 


derable is ſilk, there being a large ſilk mill Jatel 
erected here by ſome Turky merchants, whic 
employs 700 hands. Its market is on Saturday; 


and An, Thurſday before Shrove-tide, May 12, 


July 5, and July 12. 5 
CONGO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the 


N. by the river, Zair, or Zarah, which divides it 


from Loanga ; on the S. by the river Danda, which 
ſeparates it from Angola; on the E. by the king- 
doms of Fungono and Metamba, and the burnt 
mountains of the Sun, thoſe of cryſtal or ſalt-petre 
and ſilver, or (according to Anthony Cavazzi, a 
late traveller into thoſe parts) by the mountains of 
.Coamza Berbela, and the great mountain of Chi- 
landia or Aquilonda; and on the W. by that part 
of the Atlantic ocean called the Ethiopic ſea, or the 


Fea of Congo. According to theſe limits, Congo 


Proper extends about 3 degrees from N. to S. lying 
between 6 and 9 S. latitude; but widens in its 
breadth inland, by the courſe of the rivers Zair, 


which runs winding above 2 degrees more to the 


N. Its length from E. to W. is uncertain, as 


N no obſervations have been taken of the exact ſitu- 


ation of thoſe mountains which bound it. 


The hiſtory of this kingdom affords but few 


intereſting particulars. Before its diſcovery by 
the Portugueſe, the hiſtory is altogether uncertain 
and fabulous, as the inhabitants were totally unac- 


ainted with letters and learning. So little were 


y — with chronology, that it is faid 
they did not even diſtinguiſh between day and 
night; much leſs could they compute their time by 


- moons or years; and therefore could remember paſt \ 
tranſactions only by ſaying they happened in fuch ' 


- 


a king's reign. ' 


| NG 
The country was diſcovered by the 
in 1484. The diſcoverer was 44 Dara Fr \ 
an expert and bold ſailor. He was very well ty 
ceive the natives, and ſent ſome of his 15 
with preſents to the king, but they being deine 
by unexpected accidents beyond the promiſed time 
of their return, Cam was obliged to fail aw: 
without them, and took with him 4 young Go. 
gooſe, as hoſtages for the ſafety of his countrymen, 
eſe he taught the Portugueſe language, in which 
they made ſuch progreſs that king John was high| 
pleaſed, and ſent them back next year to 2 4 
with rich preſents; charging them to exhort — 
monarch, in his name, to become a convert to t. 
Chriſtian religion, and to permit it to be propa. 
gated through his dominions. A firm alliance u 
concluded between the two monarchs, which cor. 
tinues to this day, though not without ſome inter. 
ruptions, to which the Portugueſe themſelves hay: 
given occaſion more than the natives. 

Any particular account we have of this kins. 
dom, reſts almoſt entirely on the credit of Anthony 
Cavazzi, the traveller ——— He was 
a capuchin-ſriar, a native of the duchy of Modena 


and was fent miſſionary into thoſe parts, de pro- 


gandi fide, in the year 1654, and arrived at Congo 
the ſame year. ring his ſtay there, his zeal to 
make converts, made him travel through all theſ 
different kingdoms; and the credit he gained, a; 
well as the ogg employments he was entruſted 
with, gave him an opportunity of informing him- 
ſelf of mr thing relating to them with great ex- 
actneſs. The extent and fituation, however, he 
could not aſcertain, for want of inſtruments; nor 


hath this defect been fince ſupplied. According to 


him, the dominions of Congo extended a great dei! 


farther E. and S. before the introduction of Chriſ- 
tianity than afterwards, a great number of the ſtates 
that were under the Congoeſe monarchs, either as 
ſubjects, or tributary, having withdrawn their d- 
+, gs out of diſlike to them on that account. 

ot content with oppoſing the officers and troops, 
that came annually to rails the tribute impoſed by 
the king, they made fuch frequent and powerful 
incurſions into his dominions, that they obliged 
him to draw his forces nearer the centre of Congo, 
to prevent an invaſion; by which means the king- 
dom, from an extent of 600 leagues, was reduced 


to leſs than one half. 


Congo Proper, being ſituated within the torrid 


zone, is liable to exceſfye heats; as it lies on the 


S. ſide of the equinoctial, the ſeaſons are of courle 


oppoſite to ours, They reckon only 2 principal 
! ſeafons, the ſummer and winter; the former begins 


in October, and continues till February or Marci; 
during which time the ſun's rays dart with juch 
force, that the atmoſphere appears to an * 


E 0 
to be in a flame. The exceſſive heat, however, is 
mitigated by the equal length of the days and nights, 
as well as by the winds, breezes, rains, and dews. 
The winter takes up the other part of the year; and 
is ſaid by the natives to be proportionably cold, 
though to an European it would appear hot. Theſe 
— they divide into 6 leſſer ones, viz. Mal- 


nza, Neaſu, Ecundi, Quitombo, Quibiſo, and 


ibangela. . | 
hy begins with the month of October, 
which is the beginning of their ſpring. The rains 
begin to fall at that time, and continue during the 
next 2, and ſometimes 3 months. When they do 
ſo, the low lands are generally overflowed by the 
extrordinary floods, and all their corn carried oft. 
A diſaſter of this kind is commonly followed by a 
famine; for the lazy inhabitants take no care to lay 
up any proviſions, ſuch misfortunes hap- 


pen very frequently. This firſt ſeaſon they reckon 


_ . commences at the time the plants begin to ſpring. 


The ſecond ſeaſon, Neaſu, begins about the end 
of January, when the uce of their lands are 
arrived at its full height, and wants but a few days 
of being ripened for harveſt. Their firſt crop is no 
ſooner gathered in, than they ſaw their fields 
afreſh, their land commonly yielding them two 
harveſts, 1921 

The third and fourth ſeaſons, called Ecundi, and 
Quitombo are frequently blended together towards 
the middle of March, when the more gentle rains 

ins to fall, and continue to do fo till the month 
of May. Theſe 'two ſeaſons are diſtinguiſhed by 
the greater or leſſer quantity of rain that falls du- 
ring that interval. During the reſt of the time, the 
air is either very clear, hot, and dry; or the clouds 
being overcharged with electric matter, burſt out 
into the moſt terrible thunders and lightaings, with- 
out yielding the leaſt drop of rain, though they 
ſeem loaded with it. 

The 2 laſt, viz. the Quibiſo and Quibangala, 
make up their ſhort winter, which conſiſts not in 
froſt or ſnow, but in dry, blaſting winds, which 
ſtrip the earth of all its verdure, till the next Mat- 
ſanza begins to reſtore them to their former 
bloom. ; 


They now divide their year into 12 lunar months, 
and begin it in September. They have alſo weeks 
conſiſting of 4 days only, the laſt of which is their 
fabbath; and on it they religiouſly abſtain - from 
every kind of work, This practice, the compilers 
of the Univerſal Hiſtory conjecture to have ariſen 
from the extreme lazineis for which this people, and 
indeed all the African nations, are fo remarkable. 
Jo this thameful indolencealſo is to be aſcribed the 
little produce they reap from their lands, while the 
Portugueſe ettled among them, who are at more 
pains in the cultivation of theirs, enjoy all manner 
4 | | 
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of plenty. The natives, however, had rather run 
the riſk of the moſt terrible famines, than be at the 


— part of the labour they ſee the Portugueſe 
take. 
any other exerciſes than thoſe of daneing, leaping, 
hunting, ſhooting, &c. the reſt of their time they 
ſpend in ſmoking, and downright idleneſs, com- 
mitting the laborious part of their houſehold affairs 
to their flayes, or, in want of them, to their 
wives. ; 

Nothing is more common than to ſce theſe poor 
creatures toiling in the fields and woods, with achild 
tied to their backs, and fainting under their exceſſive 
labour and heavy burdens, or (which is ſtill worſe,) 
hunger and thirſt. What is yet more ſurpriſingly 
ſhameful is, that though they have plenty of — 2 
animals, which they might eaſily make uſe of for 
cultivating their grounds, and for other laborious 
ſervices, and though they ſee the Portugueſe do it 
every day to, great advantage, vet they will rather 
lee their tender females fink under their toil and 
labour, than be at the trouble of breeding up any 
of theſe uſeful creatures to their aſſiſtance. 

The ground produces variety of grain, but no 
corn or rice, except what is cultivated by the Por- 
tugueſo. The maize, or Indian wheat, grows _y 
ſtrong, and is well laden. This, being well ground, 
they make into bread, or boil with water into a 
kind of pap. 


produced in plenty, and makes ſome amends for the 
want of induſtry in the people. They cultivate 
alſo a variety of the peaſe and bean kind; but what 
they chiefly live upon, as moſt ſuitable to their __ 


diſpoſition, is a kind of nut, like our filberds, whic 


fall to the ground of themſelves, and are to be found 
every where; every nut that falls to the ground, 
producing a new ſhrub next year. They have 
ſcarcely any fruit-trees, but what have been brought 
thither by the Po e. They have various ſorts 
of palm-trees, uſeful both by their fruit, leaves, 
and their juice, which is eaſily converted into wine; 
alſo by affording a kind of oil with which they dreſs 
their victuals, though the Europeans uſe it only to 
burn in their lamps. They have alſo a vaſt num- 
ber of plants and ſhrubs, which it would be impoſ- 


ſible to deſcribe or enumerate. Wheat is the only 


thing that the ground will not produce. It puſhes 


forth indeed, the ſtraw and the ear; the former of 


which grows high enough, we are told, to hide a 
man on horſeback, but the latter isempty, without 
1 grain fit for uſe. , : 

ather Labat, however, who had lived a conſi- 
derable time in ſome of the American iflands, where 
he had obſerved the ſame thing, tells us, that he 
had the curioſrty to examine theſe ears more care- 
fully, and had found ſome few grains; and that, 

Nh | having 


They ſeem to think it below them to uſe 


Of this they have 4 kinds; 1 of 
which reſembling what we call French wheat, 1s 


- 
- 
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having ſowed them afreſh, they produced very long 
ears, tull of large heavy-grain. Whence he con- 
jectures, that it the Portugueſe had tried the ſame 
experiment in their African ſettlements, it might 
2— have been attended with the ſame ſuc- 


In the low lands the graſs grows ſo high, rank, 


and thick, that it becomes one of the moſt dange- 


rous receptacles for wild beaſts, ſerpents, and other 


" "venomous . inſets; on this account travelling is 


exceedingly hazardous, as they have few beaten 


* roads in the whole country, and travellers are \ 


obliged to march over it through vaſt plains, in 
continual danger of þeing devoured or ſtung to death; 
to ſay nothing of the many diſeaſes produced by the 
unwholeſome dews with which the graſs is covered 


during ſome part of the day. The only method of 5 
the colour of the moſt vivid fire. 


guarding againſt all theſe evils effectually, is by 


letting fire to the graſs in the hot weather, when it 


is quite parched by the heat of the ſun; but even 
this cannot be done without the greateſt danger; 
| becauſe both the wild beaſts and venomous reptiles, 


0 _ rouſed out of their places of retirement, will 
fy 


uriouſly at thoſe who happen to be in their 
way. In this caſe there is no poſſibility of eſcaping, 
but by climbing up the higheſt trees, or defending 
one's ſelf by fire arms or other w s. In ſuch 
emergencies the natives have a much better chance 
- than the Europeans; the former being able to climb 
trees with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs; while the latter muſt 
be aſſiſted with rope-ladders, which they common- 
ly cauſe their blacks to carry about with them, and 

to go up and faſten to one of the branches. 
he flowers are here exceedingly beautiful and 


numerous. Almoſt every field and grove yields a 


much noble proſpect than the European gardens 
_ean. boaſt of, notwithſtanding the pains beſtowed 
on their cultivation, The flowers are remarkable, 


not only for the prodigious variety of their colours, 


- but the vaſt quantity of heads which grow upon 
one ſtalk. In the day-time, indeed, they ſeem to 
have loſt their natural fragrancy: that being in 
ſome meaſure exhaled by the heat of the ſun; but 
this is amply compenſated after its ſetting, and more 
eſpecially a little before its riſing, when their ſweet- 


nefs is again condenſed, and revived by the coldneſs 


and dews.of the night, after which they exhale their 

various refreſhing ſcents. in a much higher degree 
than ours. The lilies, which there-grow naturally 
in the fields, vallies, and woods,: excel thoſe of our 
gardens, not only in their extreme whiteneſs, but 
much more in a delighful fragrancy, without of- 
fending the head, as the European lilies do. by 
their Kintiſh {weetnels. | 


\ 


colours, that they the eyes of an intenſe be- 


and coloured much like an ox, 


Ihe tulips: which there grow wild, though ge- 
nerally called Perſie, have ſomething ſo ſurpriſingly . 
ehatming in. the — and combination of their 


* c o 
bolder; neither do their flowers grow fingly 2; 
with us, but 10 or 12 upon one ſtalk; and with this 


double advantage, that they diffuſe a very reyiving 
and agreeable ſweetneſs, and continue much longer 


in their fuil bloom. Of the ſame nature are their 


tuberoſes, hyacinths, and other nãtive flowers. 
which ſpring up in vaſt groups of 100 and 200 
from one root, though ſomewhat ſmaller than ours: 
ſome of them finely variegated, and all of them 
yielding an agreeable ſmell. The roſes, jeſſamines, 
and other exotics brought thither from Europe or 
America, come up likewiſe in great perfection; 
but require a conſtant fupply of water, and diligent 
attendance to prevent them from degenerating. 
The American jeſſamine, in particular, inſtead of 
ſingle flowers, will grow up by dozens in a bunch, 
ſome of them of an exquiſitee white, and others of 


A vaſt variety of animals of different kinds are 
found in the kingdom of Congo; the chief of which 
are the elephant. This creature is moſtly found in 
the province of Bamba, which abounds with woods, 
paſture, and plenty of water; the elephants delight- 
ing much to bathe themſelves in the heat of the 
day. They commonly go in troops of 100 or more; 
and ſome of them are of ſuch a monſtrous ſize, that 
we are told the print of their hoof hath meaſured 4, 
nay 7 ſpans in diameter. From the hair of their 
tails, and that of ſome other animals, the natives, 
eſpecially the women, weave themſelves collars, 
bracelets, girdles, &c. with variety of devices and 
figures, which denote their quality; and are in 
ſuch eſteem, that the hair of 2 elephants tails is 
ſufficient to buy a ſlave. The reaſon of this is, that 
that the natives have not the art of taming them, 
but are obliged to ſend ſome of their braveſt and 
ſtouteſt men to hunt them in the woods; which is 
not done without great labour and danger, they be- 
ing here exceedingly fierce. The moſt common 
way of hunting them is by digging deep holes in 
the ground, the top of which they cover with 
branches and leaves, as is practiſed in moſt parts 
of Aſia. | 

Lions, leopards, tigers, wolves, and other beaſts 


of prey abound here in great plenty, and do much 


damage. Here are alſo a great variety of monkies 
of. all ſizes and ſhapes. The zebra, well known 
for its extreme beauty and ſwiftneſs, is alſo met 
with in this country. They have alſo. a variety 
of buffaloes and wild aſſes; but the dante ſeems to 
be an animal peculiar to this kingdom. It is ſhaped 

Gough not ſo large. 
Its ſkin is commonly bought by the Portugueſe, 
and ſent into Germany. to be tanned and made 
into targets, which are then-called dantes. The na- 
tives make uſe of their raw hide dried, to make their 
ſhields; which are ſo tough that no arrow or dart 


can pierce them, and they are alſo large enough 
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to cover the whole body. The creature is vaſtly 
ſwift, and. when wounded will follow the ſcent or 
ſmoke of the gunpowder with ſuch fury, that the 
hunter is obliged to climb up a tree with all poſſible 
ſpeed; and this retreat he always takes care to ſe- 
cure before he ventures to fire, The wounded 
beaſt finding its enemy out of its reach, ſtays for 
him at the Pot of the tree, and will not ſtir from 
it; of which the hunter taking the advantage, diſ- 
patches 1t with repeated ſhots. The foreſts of 
Congo alſo ſwarm with wild dogs, who, like the 
wolves, prey upon the tame cattle, and are fo fierce 
that they will attack armed men. Their teeth are 
xceeding keen and ſharp; they never bark, but 
make a dreadful howling when famiſhed or in pur- 
ſuit of their prey. =p | 

This country alſo abounds with all the different 
kinds of birds that are to be found in other warm 
climates. One fort, which they call birds of muſic, 
is greatly eſteemed, inſomuch that perſons of the 
higheſt rank have from time immemorial taken the 
greateſt delight in keeping them in cages and avi- 
ries, for the ſake of their ſurpriſing melody. On 
the other hand, as the Congoeſe are ſuperſtitious to 
the laſt degree, there are ſeveral kinds of birds 
which they look upon as ominous, and are fo terri- 
tel at the fight or hearing of them, that if they 
were going to enter upon ever ſo momentous an 
expedition, if they were met in council, or going 
to engage an enemy with ever ſo great an advan» 
tage, the flight or cry of fuch birds would throw 
them into a general panic, and diſperſe them in the 
utmoſt haſte and confuſion. . The moſt dreadful.of 
the ominous kind are the crows, ravens, bats, and 


owls. © The great owl -is the moſt terrible of all, 


and to him they give the name of kariam pemba, 
by which words they likewiſe, denote the devil. 

Fiſh of different kinds abound on the coaſts of 
997 in great numbers. But the inland parts are 
teſted with ſuch numbers of ſerpents, ſcorpions, 
and other venomous inſects, as are perhaps ſufficient 
to overbalance every natural advantage we have yet 
mentioned. The moſt pernicious and dangerous 
kind are the ants ; of which they reckon no leſs 
than 6 ſeveral fpecies, of different colours and ſizes; 
al! of them formidable, on account of their prodi- 
gious numbers, and the miſchief they do. not only 
to the fruits of the earth, but to men and beaſts; 
Whom they will ſurround in the night time, and 

our even to the very bone. 

[tis a common practice, we are told, to con- 
n perſons guilty of ſome atrocious crimes, to 
be ſtripped naked, tied hand and foot, and thrown | 
nto a hole Where theſe inſets ſwarm ; where they 
me ſure to be devoured by them in leſs than 24 
rs to the very bones. But criminals are not the 
ly perſons who are in danger from the jaws of 
beſe little devouring inſets. People may be attacked 

Vor. I.—Ne. 30. „ | 
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* by them, as we have already hinted, in the night 


time; and whils they are ſleeping in -their beds. 


This obliges the natives to be careful where they 
lie down, and to kindle a ſmall fire, or at leaſt to 


have a circle of burning hot embers round their 
beds. This caution is f 

country villages and hamlets, where 
otherwiſe in * of being attacked by millions 
of them in the dead of the night. In ſuch a, caſe 
the only expedient to ſave one's ſelf is to jump u 
as ſoon as the bite is felt, to bruſh them off wit 
all poſſible ſpeed, and then at once to ſet the houſe 
on fire, The danger is ſtill greater in 1 
through the country, where a perſon is often oblig 


to take up his lodging on the bare ground; aud 
may be overtaken during the heat of the day with 


ſuch profound fleep, as not to be awaked by theſe 
diminutive animals till they have made. their way 
through the (kin; and in ſuch a caſe nothing will, 
prevent their devouring a man alive, though there 
were ever ſo many hands to aſſiſt him: in ſuch 
incredible quantities do theſe creatures abound, 
notwithſtanding the great numbers of monkies 
who are continually ferreting the ants out of their 
retreats, and feed upon them with the utmoſt avi- 
dity. This can only be aſcribed to the natural 
lazineſs and indolence of the inhabitants; which is 
ſuch, that they not only neglect to rid their lands 
of.them by proper cultivation, but will ſuffer their 


houſes, nay even their very churches, to be under- | 


mined by them. a 
Another kind of theſe deſtructive vermin lie ſo 
thick upon the paths and highways, that a perſon 
cannot walk without treading upon, and havin 
his legs and thighs almoſt devoured by them; A 
third fort of a white and red colour, but very ſmall, 
will gnaw their way through the hardeſt wood, 
penetrate into a ſtrong cheſt, and in a little whih 
devour all the clothes, linen, and every thing that 
is in it, A fourth ſ6rt, ſmall and black, leave a 
moſt - intolerable ſtench upon every thing. they 
touch or crawl over, whether clothes or houlehold- 
ſtuff; which are not eafily ſweetened again: or i 


they paſs over victuals, it is entirely ſpoiled. A 


fifth ſort harbour chiefly on the leaves and branches 
of trees; and if a man chance to climb up thither 
to ſave himſelf from a wild beaſt, he is ſo tormented 
by them, that nothing but the fear of the jaws of 
the one could make | 

other. A fixth ſort is of the flying kind, and is pro- 
bably one of the former kinds, that live wholly under 
ground, till nature farniſhes them with ws 
After this, they riſe in ſuch fwarms as darken 

air, and would make tefrible havoc among all kinds 


of vegetables, did not the natives come out againſt 


them in Whole companies, and by dint of flaps, 
and other flat weapons, knock them down b my 
riads, and tlien laying them in heaps, ſet 0 
3744 8 P : | þ | : their 


ill more neceſſary in the 
rſons are 


im endure the ſtings of the : 
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were attended h 
children, and flaßeg. The numbers of the Con- 


F 
their wings, which half broils them for food, 


Amidſt Al this variety of pernicious inſefls, how- 
yer, they have one ſpecies of a more friendly and 


. 


ner kind, viz. the induſtrious bee, which 


- furniſhes the inhabitants with honey and wax in 
ſuch Fut! that there is ſcarce -a hollow tree, 
clift o a rock, or chop of the earth, in which their 


dombs are not found in great quantities. 


With reſpect to the populouſneſs of the kingdom 
of Congo, ſome authors writing either from mere 
conjecture, or at beſt precarious inferences, have 
repreſented it as thinly peopled. The accounts of 


the miffionaries and W however, are di- 


; 2 oppoſite to theſe. 
or 


They found the country 
the moſt part covered with towns and villages, 


- and theſe ſwarming with inhabitants; the cities 


well filled with people, particularly the metropolis, 
which is ſaid to contain above 50,000 fouls. The 
- provinces, though not equally populous, yet in the 
your make up ſuch an amount, as plainly proves 
that what is wanting in the one is amply made up 


| by another, We ate told that the duchy of Bamba 


is ſtill able to raiſe 200,000 fighting men, and was 
formerly in a condition to raiſe double that number; 
and that the army of the king of Congo, in the 
year 1665, conſi ſted of 900,000 fighting men, who 
an infinite number of women, 


ocle will appear e more credible, when we con- 
Ader the extreme fecundity of their women, the 
hardineſs with which the Tin up their children, 
and the ſtoutneſs and healthineſs of their men. In 
wth villages, if the miſſionaries are to be credited, 
the number of children is ſo great, that a father 
will part with one or two, for any commodity he 
wants, or even for ſome trifling bawble he fancies ; 
ſo that the number of ſlaves they ſell abroad, ſel- 


dom amounts, communibus annis, to leſs than 15 


or 16,000. 4 780 
__ There is ſcarce a nation on earth that have a 
higher 18 of themſelves or their country, 


than the Congoeſe, or that is more hardened againſt 


231 conviction to the contrary, from reaſon, ex- 


erience, or the moſt. impartial compariſon with 
other countri Leger or Aſia. Indeed, it is 
impoſible they ſhould think otherwiſe, when it is 
one of the fundamentals of their belief, that the 
reſt of the world was the work of angels, but that 
the kindom of Congo; in its full and ancient extent, 
was the hahdy-work of the Supreme Archite&; and 
muſt of coprſe have vaſt prerogatives and advan- 


rages over all others. When told of the magnifi- | 


"ooo of the pre and 2 their 
immenſe revenues, the eur 0 ir palaces 
and 7 the riches 1 ba 


JeQts, the great progreſs they have made in the arts 
'@ 8 e to which their country is wholly a 
Keap this comes 


tranger, they coolly anſwer, that 
5 3 


and happineſs: of their ſub- 
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to that ſervile employment by their poverty, af 


0 


vaſily ſhort of the dignity and ſplendor of 
kings and kingdom of Co : . tam 


ngo; and that there can 
be but one Congo in the world, to the happineſs of 
whole monarch and people all the reſt were created 
to contribute, and to whoſe treaſury the fea and 
rivers pay their conſtant tribute of zimbis, (9 
ſhells, which are their current coin); whilſt other 
princes muſt condeſcend to enrich themſelyes hy 
digging through rocks and mountains, to come at 
the excrements of the earth, for fo they ſtile gol 
and ſilver, which are in fuch requeſt among other 
nations. Accordingly, they imagine, that the na. 
tions which come to traffic with them, are force! 


the badneſs of their country, rather than induced 
to it by luxury or avarice ; whilſt they themſelys; 
can indulge their natural indolence or ſloth, though 
attended with the moſt pinching poverty, rather 
than diſgrace the dignity of their blood by the 
leaſt effort of induſtry, which, how laudable and 
beneficial ſoever, is looked upon by them as only 
a leſſer degree of flavery. But though they gene. 
rally eſteem it ſo much below their dignity to apply 
to any uſeful work, they think it no diſgrace to 
beg or ſteal. With reſpeCt to the firſt, they are 
ſaid to be the moſt ſhameleſs and importunate beg- 

ars in the world They will take no denial, 
pare no crouching, lying, prayers, to obtain what 
they want, nor curſes nor ill language when ſent 
away without it. With regard to the laſt, they 
deem no theft unlawfu! or ſcandalous, except it be 
committed in a private manner, without the know- 
ledge of the perſon wronged. It is efteemed a piece 
of bravery and gallantry to wrench my thing from 
another by violence; and this kind of theft is ſo 
common, not only among the vulgar, but alſo 
among the great ones, that they make no ſcruple, 
in their travels from place to place, to ſeize not 
only upon all the proviſions they meet with in 
towns and villages, but upon every thing elſe that 
falls in their way, Theſe violences oblige the poor 
people to conceal the few valuables they have, in 
how ſecret place out of the knowledge and reach of 
thoſe harpies; and they think themſelves well off, 


if they can eſcape a ſevere baſtonading, or other 


cruel ufage frequently inflifted upon them in order 
to make them diſcover the place of their conceal- 

The complexion of the natives, both men and 
women, is black, though not in the ſame degree; 
ſome being of a much black than others. 
Their hair is black and finely curled ; ſome have it 


© alſo of a dark ſandy colour: their eyes are moſtly 


of a fine lively black ; but ſome are of a dark ſea- 
colour. They have neither flat noſes, nor thick 
lips, like the Nubians and other negroes, Their 
ſtature is moſtly of the middle faze ; and, excepuns 


their black complexion, they much reſemble the 


Portogrels, 


* _ Fl 
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Portugueſe. In their temper they 


downright idola 


EC. 

are miſtruſtfu], 
envious, jealous, and treacherous; and where they 
once take a diſtaſte or affront, will ſpare no pains, 
nor ſick at any means however baſe, to be aveng- 
ed of, and cruſh their enemies under their feet. 
There is no ſuch thing among them as natural af- 
feftion. A huſband, if an Heathen, may take as 
many wives as he pleaſes; and if a Chriſtian, may 
have any number of concubines, whom he may di- 


vorce at pleaſure, or even ſell them though with 


child. So little regard have they for their children, 
that there is ſcarce one _—_—_ them who will not 
{ell a ſon or a daughter, or perhaps both, for a piece 
of cloth, a collar or girdle of coral or beads, and 
often for a bottle of wine or brandy. a 
The religion of the Congoeſe in many parts is 
accompanied with the moſt ri- 
diculous ſuperſtitions, and the moſt abſurd and de- 
teſtable rites, invented by their gangas or prieſts; 
and even in thoſe parts where Chriftianity is pro- 


feſſed, it is ſo darkened by one kind of ſuperſtition 


or other, that we may juſtly queſtion whether the 
people are any gainers by the exchange. : 
The government of this 3 is monarchial, 
and as deſpotic as any in Aſia or Africa. Tt 
kings are the ſole proprietors of all the lands within 
their dominions; and theſe they can diſpoſe of to 
whom they pleaſe, upon condition they pay a cer- 


_ *tain tribute. out of them, upon failure of the pay- 


ment of which, or any other _— they turn 
them out. Even the princes of the blood are ſub- 
jected to the ſame law; ſo that there is no perſon 
of any rank or quality whatever, that can bequeath 
a foot of land to his heirs or ſucceſſors; and when 
theſe under the crown die, the lands immediatel 

return to it again, whether they were in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, or had been let to ever ſo many tenants un- 


der them; ſo that it entirely depends on the will 


of the prince whether theſe lands ſhall be continued 
in the ſame, or be diſpoſed into other hands. The 
Portugueſe, however, ſince their ſettling in theſe 


parts, have prevailed upon the monarchs to permit 


the heirs and ſucceſſors to continue in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of fuch lands, in order to avoid the con- 
fuſions, or even rebellions, which the alienation 
and deprival of them frequently occaſioned, and 


to oblige the tenants. of them to pay their tri- 
ee exactly and readily than they did be- 


In Congo there are only 3 offences deemed ca- 


tal, viz. treaſon, murder, and ſorcery. In the 


rmer the offender's puniſhment chie 1232 
on the prince's will, who commonly condemns him 


do the loſs of his head and eſtate, the latter being 


confiſcated for the king's uſe. A murderer is im- 
mediately beheaded, 
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, unleſs ſome atrocious circum- & 
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ſtanoes ſeem to require, or the relations of the de- 
ceaſed petition for a more ſevere death; in which 
laſt caſe, he is uſually delivered up to them, to 
ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as they chooſe to inflift on 
him, and which is generally put in execution im- 
mediately after ſentence is pronounced. Magic or 
ſorcery, a crime very common in the unconverted 
provinces, is, on that account, more ſeverely pu- 

niſhed by the Chriftians; and the perfon — 
of it is immediately burned alive; which puniſh- 
ment ſeems to have been introduced by the Por- 
tugueſe, Other puniſhments for leſſer crimes are 
the baſtinado, whipping, fines, and impriſonment. 
The Portugueſe are allowed a judge of their own 
nation, not only for their law ſuits among them- 
ſelves, but between them and the natives, who de- 
cide all controverſies according to the laws of Por- 
tugal; a privilege granted to no other Euro- 


peans. p 
St. Salvador is the chief place of traffic the Por- 
tugueſe and other Europeans have in this cauntry. 


There are thought to be about 4000 of them ſettled 


here, who trade with moſt parts of the kingdom, 
The chief commodities they bring thither are either 
the product of Brazil, or | vis Ira manufactures, 
The former conſiſt chiefly of grains, fruits, plants, 
&c. the latter of Turky carpets, Engliſh 2 
and other ſtuffs; copper, braſs veſſels, ſome kinds 
of blue earthenware, rings, and ornaments of gold, 
filver, and other baſer metals; coral, 4 
bugles, and other trinkets; light ſtuffs made of- 
cotton, woollen, and linen, for cloathing, and a: 
great variety of tools and other utenſils. In re- 
turn for theſe they carry off a great number of 
flaves, amounting to 15 or 16,000 annually, as we 
have already obſerved. Formerly they. uſed alſo 
to carry away elephants teeth, furs, and other com- 
modities of the country; but theſe branches of 
commerce are now greatly decayed; and the flaye- 
2 1 what the Portugueſe merchants principally 
lepend on. 6 | 
' CONGON, a town of Farſiſtan, one of the 
provinces of Perſia, with a pretty good trade; for 
moſt of the pearls taken up at B on the Ara- 
bian fide, are brought hither for a market; and 
reat 8 of fine horſes are ſent ok this — 
into the Indies, where they generally ſell very well. 
It ſtands on the S. ſide ＋ a lar I "about 90 
miles from Benderic on the S. E. l 
CONHAM, a place in Glouceſterſhire, on the 
edge of King's-wood foreſt, about a mile from Briſ- 
tol, and belonging to the pariſh-charch of St. Philip 
and St. Jacob in that city, where are famous works 


for ſmelting copper, which ſupply the Eaſt-India 


and other companies, with vaſt quantities of that 
wetal every year, beſides what is uled by the _ 
8 £5 | | | works 
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or Celi, who have here a prett 
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works iq the neighbourhood. The principal part 
of the ore which is {melted here, comes from Ire- 


land and Cornwall. | 
CONI, Conio, Cux1o, or Cuntnum, a 


ſtrong town of Piemont Proper, on a hill, and is 
. defended by a ſtout, high caſtle, at the confluence 


of the rivers Stura and Geffo, or (Grez.) It is ſo 


fortified both by nature and art, that it hath often 


withſtood the French arms, and was never, taken 


by that nation but once; namely, in the year 1041, 
DY count Harcourt, in the reign of Lewis XIII. 
2 


er a very ſtout reſiſtance. It had before haffled 


the attempts of Francis I. who had been obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of it. 


- 


In 1691 the French made a new, but equally 


| ſucceſsleſs attempt againſt it. In 1705, the duchels 


of Savoy retired to this place with her family and 
treaſure, upon the apprehenſion of her capital go- 


urin was actually beſieged; but the 


| n, when | 
Need who had begun the ſiege, were obliged to 


abandon it ſoon after. In 1 744 it was again briſkly 
beſieged by the French and Spaniards, but Baron 
Leutrum, made fo long and vigorous a defence, 


and killed fo many of their troops, that the advan- 


ced ſeaſon, rains, and other concurring accidents, 
obliged them to raiſe it. At the ſame time a battle 
was fought in the neighbourhood, when vaſt num- 
bers were killed on both ſides. To Coni belongs 


à certain diſtrict, with ſome ſmall places, called 


Cunes, The town lies 35 miles N. of Nice, 
Lat. 44, I N. Long. 7, 30, E. , 

”- CONIGLI 

town. in the marquiſate of Trevigiano, one of the 


Venetian territories. 


*. CONIL, an ancient ſmall! town of Andaluſia, | 


in Spain, belonging to the dukes of Medina Sidonia, 
well fortified 
caffle. At this place is a conſiderable tunny- 
fiſhery. _ PH 
CONINGHAM. See CUnnINGHAM.. 
.CONINGSECK, the capital of a country of 


ing to be 3 and next year the retired hither - 


ANO, a ſmall but very populous / 


* 


the ſame name, in the circle of Suabia, in Germany. 


It gives title of count, and lies 20 miles N. of 


Conſtance. 
_ CONINGSBOR 
ſhire, in Britiſh called Caer-Conan. It ſtands upon 
a rock, in view of the river Dun, and is not only 
famous for its antiquity, but alſo for its pleaſin 


Lat. 47, ** N. Long. 9, 33, E. 


ſite. Its out - walls are {till ſtanding, but overtopped 
by a high hill, on which is the town, In the church- 


yard, under the wall, is a very ancient ſtone of blue 


marble, with antique figures; one repreſenting a 


man, with a target, encountering a vaſt winged 
ſerpent; and another bearing a target behind him, 

pon it, being ride like a "coffin, is a man on 
horſeback, curiouſly engraved, and very ancient. 
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to the N. of Albany, in the county of __—_— 


| q 0 
Here Matthew of Weſtminſter, ſays Aurelius Am. 
broſius, a Britiſh prince, vanquiſhed Hengift the 
Saxon general, and took him priſoner, He after. 
wards cut off his head, in revenge of his barbarous 
murder of the Britiſh nobility, in cool blood, near 
N Wiltſhire. Before the gate of the 
caſtle is ſaid to be the burying- place ft Hengiſt. 
CONINGSBURG, See KoR INGSBERG. 
CONITZ, a town of Little Pomerania, in Po- 
liſh Pruſſia, on the the river Bro. | 
— CONNAUGHT. See Coxnavcur. | 
CONNECTICUT, (colony of,) is common 
conſidered as a province of New England, in N. 
America. It alſo comprehends Newhaven. It is 
bounded on the W. by New-York, divided from 
Long: Hand by an arm of the ſea on the S. It has 
Rhode-Iſland on the E. with part of MaQachuſet' 
colony, and the other part of it on the N. From 
Stony-town in New London county, to Rye on 


the borders of New-York, it is about 110 miles 


long; and in breadth from Saybrook in New Lon- 
Jon 8 to the confines of Hampſhire, about 
6, N. Hh, 3 
The Connecticut river runs through the heart of 
it, dividing itſelf into different parts, and is navi- 
gable above 40 miles for ſhips of burchen, and 
many more for ſmaller veſſels. The country on 


both fides the river abounds with timber, and it 


is here that they produce fo great a quantity of tar 
and turpentine as to require numbers of hands to 
extract it. The buſineſs of the people here is, 
beſides fiſheries, that of timber-felling, or cutting 
timber for knee-timber, plank for ſip-building 
deals, baulks, and ſpars for houſes, maſts and yards 
for ſhips. And the New-England merchants ſent 
a preſent to Charles II. of ſeveral maſts ſo large as 
to ſerve for firſt- rates. The great floats of timber 
brought down this river haye very much improved 
their navigation, Several forts of metals have 
The iron- 
mints, are ſtill worked, and greatly improved, but 
the attempts to raiſe a ſtock for working the 
lead and copper have failed. The colony is po- 
pulous and increaſing, containing about 192,c00 
people. - This colony is divided into the counties 


of Windham, Hertford, Litchfield, New London, 


New-haven, and Fairfield. Lat. 42, 0. Long, 


2, 50. «ER © 1 
7 CONYERN, a town in the duchy of Madge- 
burg. of great antiquity, with a Lutheran and a 
Calviniſt congregation, an alms-houſe, and a ma- 
giſtracy of 5 perſons; in 1004 it was conferred on 
the cathedral, by the Emperor Henry II. In 1473, 
it ſuffered greatly by a fire, and in the 30 years was 
almoſt deſtroyed. ps | ; 
© CONNESTIGUCUNE, à ſettlement: a little 


C O 
and to the E. of Schenectady, or the Mohawk's- 
river, which a little lower tumbles down a preci- 
ice of about 70 feet high, 7 6 | 
CONNOR, in the county of Antrim, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, in the kingdom of Ireland; though 
2 {mall town, yet it is the ſee of biſhop, united 
with that of Down. It lies 6 miles N. of Antrim. 
CONE Q, or CoNEqQuEE. See ConCAR- 


"CONQUES, a bourg of the Lower Marche, of ( 


Rouergue, ſubdiviſion of Guyenne Proper. It is a 


chapter. 
CONQUET, (Le,) or Conquesr, in Latin, 
ueſtus, a ſmall town in the ,biſhopric of 8. 
Pol. de Leon, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Brittany, in 
the government of the latter name in France. It 
bak on the moſt weſterly point of the province, 
has a good port and road on the N. of Cape St. 
Mahé, 10 miles W. of Breſt. It gives name to 
the neareſt cape to this place, and a}ſo to the road 
between it and the iſlands of Belinguier, Molines, 
Ke. Lat. 48, 30, N. Long. 4, 35, W. 
CONRADSBURG, a Dutch tortfeſs on a high 
kill, called St. Jago, in Fetu and Guinea Proper, 
in Africa. It is quandrangular, and ſtrengthened 
with 4 good batteries, beſides 4 ſmaller in the 
out-wall ſurrounding it. In the midſt of it is a 
pretty high tower, which only adorns the place; 
and from its top is a proſpect of the neighbouring 
land and ocean, where ſhips may be diſcovered 7 or 
es at fea. 

NSENZ A, anciently Conſentia, the capital 
of the Hither Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples. 
It is the feat of the juridical court, and though 
ſmall, is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has conſi- 
lerable revenues, and only one ſuffragan ; namely, 


the biſhop of Martorano. It lies 16 miles E. of ( 


the ſea, Lat. 39, 25, N. Long. 16, 39, E. 
CONSERANS, or CouskRANs, anciently a 


viſcounty, a ſmall territory of Lower Armagnac, # 


among the Pyrennean mountains. 

055 the ſame name is a bourg, which ſtands on 
a eminence, and was formerly the capital of this 
territory, | | 

CONSTANCE, biſhopric of), in Suabia, ſitu- 
ned on both ſides of the lake of the ſame name, 
ind on the confines of Swiſſerland, among the allies 
of which it is commonly reckoned : and indeed 
part of it may he ſaid to lie in Swiſſerland, as well 
8 part in Germany, being only divided by the lake. 
kextends about 30 miles E. and W. and 24 S. and 
N. where braadell, including the lake. Its biſhop, 

ides being a baron, count, and prince, of the 

ire, was ſovereign of the city of Conſtance, 


em * 
= it was made imperial; - and is ſaid to have 9 


1000 caſtles and villages under his juriſdiction, 
b deanries, divided into 1760 pariſhes, 17,000 
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prieſts, and 400 convents. He has hereditary offi « 
cers belonging to him, and is perpetual chancellor 
of the univerſity of Friburg in the Briſgaw ; which 
was transferred in 1677 to Conſtance, His dioceſe 
extends into the cantons of Schaffhauſen, Zurich, 
and Berne, in which he has the collation of ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical benefices, Proteſtant as well as Catho- 
lic. He has alſo t poſſeſhons in Turgaw, in 
Swiſſerland; he is Filed baron of Richenaw, and is 
co- director of the Circle of Suabia with the duke 
of Wirtemberg, but is named firſt in the com- 
miſſion. | . 
This was formerly one of the largeſt and richeſt 

biſhopries of Germany, but has been greatly re- 
duced ſince the reformation; notwithſtan ing which 
it is ſtill conſiderable. The biſhopric diſputes 'the. 
navigation of the lake with the prince of Furſten- 

burg : his annyal revenue is reckoned at about 12 

or 14,0001. ſterling; which ſum is raiſed princi- 


) pally by the toll on the lake and the Rhine! Its 


chapter conſiſts of 20 canons, beſides 4 who are 
expectants of vacancies. The religion of this dio- 
ceſe is Roman Catholic. | 1 
CONSTANCE, the capital of the laſt-men- 
tioned biſhopric of the ſame name, in German 


| Coſtnitz or Conſtantz, in Latin Conſtantia, and 


in Latin Conſtanza, It is a very pretty city, plea- 
— ſituated on the S. W. ſhore of the lake of 
the ſame name, where the Rhine iſſues out of it. 
Some reckon it the metropolis of Auſtria, or Lower 
Suabia; and the country on both ſides of the lake 
is called Hegow. It is ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Vitodurum or Gaunodurum. It was taken by At- 
tila, and afterwards poſſeſſod by the old French 
kings; and in their records called Villa regia Dugo- 
berti regis. From Windiſch in Ergow, the bi- 
ſhopric was tranſlated hither, and is a ſuffragan of 


Mentz : upon which it was enlarged, and ſo forti- 


fied, that it withſtood a great army of Hungarian 
ſavages, who over-ran this country in the year | 
938; and that year a tournament was held here, 
at which all the nobility on the banks of the Rhine. 
were preſent. Several diets of the empire were 


1 kept here: and in 1044, or 1045, an aſſembly of 


princes met under the emperor Henry III. in which 
he appeaſed the troubles of Germany, by the peace 
of Conſtance, at a juncture when there were three 
popes, who were ſet aſide, and a pope choſen, who 
took the name of Clement Il. in the year 1056. 
In 1514, an ecclefiaſtical council was held here, in 
the —— edifice, now called the cuſtom-houſe, 
which kindled a flame of war that laid Bohemia 
waſte, together with ſeveral other provinces - of 
Germany. It was called by the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund, in order to remove a ſchiſm in the Romiſh 
church, like that juſt mentioned, upon three popes, 
pretending to the infallibility, who were ſet up by 


ever abſent from it. 
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the Italians, French aud Spaniards reſpectively; 


but were all three depofed by this council, and a 


new one choſe by them; namely, Martin V. They 


alfo condemned the doctrines of John Wickliff of 


Oxford, John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague; caufing 
Wickliff's bones to be dug up and burnt, and the 


other two wo be burnt alive, though Huſs had a 
fuafe condo 


granted him from the emperor. This 
council was one of the moſt important events of 
the 15th century, 77 the greateſt of all ſynods 


that was ever held, conſidering the dignity and 
number of the princes, prelates and doctors, h 
aſſiſted at it; fr there was not a kingdom, ftate, 


or ſcarce any city or community, but had its am- 
bafſadors or deputies at this council. Ten popes 
preſided in it by turns, and the emperor was hardly 
There were 30 cardinals, 4 patriarchs, 2 popes” 
biſhops, 206 biſhops, 33 aer 
biſhops, about 159 other prelates, and 203 abbots: 
the number of theſe in ſhort, is reckoned at 18,000, 
and there were 80;000 laymen, all r be- 
ſides a vaſt many auditors, ſecretaries, &. At 
one time there were not leſs than 30,000 horſe in 
the city. This famous council, which laſted four 
years; and had 45 ſeſſions, made that infamous 
canon, „ That faith is not to be kept with heretics, 
nor thoſe fuſpected of hereſy”. . | 
Conftance was once a free imperial city ; but 


refuſing to conform to. the interim, a regulation 


formed by the emperor Charles V. with. 5 7 to 
religious quarrels, he beſieged, took, and ſubjected 
it to the houſe of Auſtria, who maintain a governor 


and garriſon hete. It is a populous, rich place, 
_ and Fas by 


à conſiderable trade, by means of its lake, 
and the neighbourhood of the Rhine, which comes 


out of the former, not above a mufket-ſhot below . 


the town, and runs into the lake of Zell or Cel- 
lerſee, by means of a canal upon which the town 
ſtands, It is a well-built place, and ſtrongly forti- 
fied. The churches, public buildings, and biſhop's 


palace, are very magnificent. Over the river is a 


wooden-bridge, 6 arches at one end excepted, 
which ate of ftone. Here is an univerſity, which 


Vas tranſlated hither from Friburg in 1677, Lat. 


47, 42, N. Long. 9, 27, E. | 
CON STANCE (Lake of), a collection of in- 
land witer, upon which the city of the ſame name 


ſtands. It is 21 miles long, and between 8 and 10 


in breadth, through which the Rhine runs with 


remarkable rapidity. It is divided into two arms, 


ſite to the city; the one called the lake of 
mer, or Uberlinger; and that on the W. the 


. Cillerſee. The former is the largeſt. 


'CONSTANTINA, a province of Algiers, in 
Africa, bounded on the E. by part of Tunis and 


Bona, Latez on the W. Atlas on the S. and the 


writes, he did it ou 


w— . . . . * 
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zantium, and make it 
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Mediterranean, with part of Bona, on the N. Th. 


low-lands abound with corn, fruit, &c. and the 
mountains with paſturage. e mountaineers are 
ſtout and warlike, and fo numerous as to be able 
to bring 40,000 men into the field. 
CONSTANTINA, the capital of the laſt-men. 


tioned province of the fame name, and the ancient 


Cirta Numediæ, or Cirta Julia. Here the e 

Conſtantine built an a ; and here _ — | 
Roman antiquities, particularly a triumphal as 
It is the ſeat of the eaſtern government of Algiers, 
ſtands very high, and is ſurrounded with ſteep hills 
Its citadel on the N. fide is the governor's reſidence. 
90 miles S. of Bona. Lat. 35, 365 N. Long. 7, 20, E. 
_ CONSTANTINOPLE. Authors are divided 
in opinion with reſpect to the motives. of the em- 
peror Conſtantine a building this city. Zoſimas 
hatred to the Romans, who 
fſcorned and inſulted him for having embraced 2 
new religion. Autropius ſays he did it to diſplay 
his power, in being able in a few years to build a 
city equal to Rome, which for ſo many ages had io 
defervedly been looked on as the wonder of the 
univerſe. Others, that he, diſliking Rome for 


_ reaſons unknown, reſolved to build another city for 


his imperial reſidence. That he diſliked Rome is 
plain ; for though he had been maſter of that me- 
tropolis of the empire near 20 years, he had never 
made any long ſtay in it, but paſſed moſt of his 
time in Gaul and in Thrace. The firſt place he 
choſe to execute his deſign was between T roas and 
ancient Ilium on the coaſt of Aſia; but changing 
his mind, upon a viſion he had, or imagined to have 
had, 'he reſolved to inlarge the ancient city of By- 
ſecond, or if he could 
the firſt, of the empire. He began with extending 
the walls of that ancient city from ſea to ſea; and, 
while ſome of the workmen were buſied in rearing 
them, others were employed in raifing within them 
a great number of ſtately buildings, and among 
the reſt 4 palace no ways inferior in magnificence 
and extent to that of Rome. 

As he deſigned to fix his own court there, and 


was defirous the ſucceeding emperors ſhould follow 


his. example, and honour his new city with their 
ordinary reſidence, he ſpared no coſt nor labour to 
render it both beautiful and convenient. With this 
view he built a capitol and amphitheatre, made a 
cixcus maximus, ſeveral forums, porticos, and pub- 


lic baths, and divided the whole city into 14 regions, 


ſecuring the inhabitants with many wholeſome 
laws, and grunting them great privileges and im- 
munities. By this means Byzantium became in a 
ſhort time one of the moſt flouriſhing and populous 
cities of the empire, whole families flocking thi- 
ther from all parts, eſpecially from Pontus, 7 hrace, 


and Aſia, Conſtantine having appointed, by a = 
1 , i 
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then enacted, that ſuch as had lands in thoſe coun- 
tries ſhould not be able to diſpoſe of them, nor 
even leave them at their death to their heirs, unleſs 


they had a houſe in this his new city. The com- 
mon people were enticed thither from the different 


and moſt diſtant provinces, and even from Rome 


itſelf, by the great 3838 of corn, oil, and 
meat, that were daily diſtributed among them. He 
cauſed idols to be pulled down, and the old temples 
to be conſecrated to the true God. He built beſides 
an incredible number of churches, and cauſed 
ctofſes to be erected in all the ſquares and public 
places. When moſt of the buildings were finiſhed, 
the emperor, on May 11, A. D. 340, the 25th of 
his reign, cauſed his new city, by a very folemn de- 
dication, to be conſecrated, according to Cedrenus, 
to the Virgin Mary, but according to Euſebius, to 
the God of martyrs, and ſtiled the new city, from 
his own name; Conſtantinople, i. e. the city of 
Conſtantine. | 

At the ſame time he equalled it to ancient Rome, 
granting it the ſame rights, immunities, and privi- 
© leges, enjoyed by that metropolis. He eſtabliſhed 
a ſenate, and r magiſtrates, with power and 
authority equal to thoſe of the Roman, and declared 
this his New Rome the metropolis of the eaſt, as 
Old Rome was of the weſt. Conſtantine, having 
accompliſhed this great work, according to ſome in 
5, according to others in 2, years, fixed his reſi- 
dence in the new city, and never more returned to 
Rome. By this removal the Roman empire received 
a fatal ſtroke, and ſhrunk by degrees into nothing. 
Conſtantius, ſon of the ſaid Conſtantine, finiſhed 
the walls, which it ſeems his father had not per- 
feQted, repaired at a great expence _ of the 
buildings, and embellifhed the city with fountains, 
baths, and other ſtately edifices; and Julian, after 
him, ebriched that metropolis, (which was the 
place of his nativity) with many privileges, form- 
el a large harbour to ſhelter the ſhips from the. 
d. wind, built a magnificent porch leading to it, and 
in another porch a ſtately library, in which he 
lodged all his books. 

Among the remarkable events that happened to 
this city in its ancient ſtate, was a fixe in 465, 
which burnt 8 of the 14 quarters the city was di- 
vided into. In 477 another fire happened, which 
conſumed great part of the ——_ the library, 
containing 120,000 volumes. e greateſt tumult 
— in hiſtory raged here in 355. in which 
39.000 citizens were murthered, and many ſtately 
buildings deſtroyed. | 

Conſtantinople, now .called Iſtambol by the 
Turks, continued in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtian 
emperors in the eaſtern part of the Roman empire, 
till 1453, when it was taken from the emperor 


Conſtantine (who was killed at the ſiege.) by the 
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Turks under Mahomet II. in 54 days, ever fince 
which it has been the capital of their dominions. 
It is ſeated on the moſt eaſtern point of Romania, 
on a neck of land which juts out towards Natolia, 
from which it is ſeparated by a canal or ftrait about 
a mile broad; the fea of Marmora waſhes its walls 
on the ſouth fide, and a gulph of the canal of Con- 
ſtantinople, or Thracian Boſphorus, waters it on 
the N. It is about 1435 miles S. E. from London. 
Its ſituation is the moſt agreeable and the moſt ad- 
vantageous of the whole world. It ſeems as if the 
canal of the Dardanelles and that of the Black Sea, 
were made on purpoſe to bring to it the riches of the 


Q 4 quarters of the world. Theſe 2 canils are as the 


door of Conſtantinople; the north and ſouth, which 
arg the ordinary winds there, are, as it were, the 
two leaves of the door: when the N. wind blows, 
the S. door is ſhut, that is, nothing can come in 
from the S. coaſt; this door opens, when the 8. 
wind reigns; and if you will not allow theſe winds 
to be called the doors of Conſtantinople, you muſt 
allow them to be at leaſt the quays of that city. 
Conſtantinople is of a triangular figure, two of 
whoſe fides are waſhed by the fea, and the third 
is on the firm land. To the 2 firſt are generally 
allowed 7 miles, and 9 to the third. The walls are 
very good, thoſe of the land-ſide have a dauble 
range, 20 feet from each other, and defended by a 
flat-bottomed ditch about 25 feet broad; the outer- 
wall which is about 12 feet high, is defended hy 
250 low towers; the inner-wall is above 20 feer 
high; and its towers, which anſwer to thoſe of the 
other, are well proportioned. The battlements, the 
courtines, and the port-holes are well contrived, 
Theſe works confift moſtly of free-ſtone. The walls 
that are waſhed by the fea appear to be ſomewhat 
more dr{regarded, and there is no going round them 
for the ſeveral outjettings to the water. There is no 
wharf or quay; ſome part of the walls, eſpecially 
towards the port, is faddled with houſes; the towers _ 
of both are fer at a proper diſtance, but have been, 
often damaged by ſtorms, and as often repaired by 
the Roman emperors, as may be ſeen by the in- 
ſcr:iptions on the 7 towers and other places in and 

about: the walls. 
| There are 7 gates from the point of the ſeraglio, 
to the 7 towers; 5 landwards, and 11 on the port; 
but, whichever gate you go jn at, you mount an 
aſcent. Conſtantine the Great, who deſigned to 
make this city like Rome, could not have found a 
better ſpot for eminences. It.is a very tireſome 
city for foot-travellers; perſons of note go on 
horſeback. This town affords a fine proſpect to 
thoſe who behold it from without. Nothing upon 
earth can be more * r than with one glance 
of the eye to diſcover all the buildings of one of the ' 
largeſt cities in Europe, whoſe roofings, terraces, 
| balconios 


q ' 
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balconies, and gardens form a variety of amphi- 


theatres: ſo that ſtrangers are commonly ſwelled 
with a high conceit of it; but perhaps no place in 
the world deceives their expeCtations more than 
this; for the ſtreets are narrow, dark, and ſteep, 
very ill paved, and ſome not at all; the only ſtreet 
that is- reſpectable, is that which leads from the 
ſeraglio to the gate of Adrianople; the reſt look 
like ſo many cut: throat lanes. The private houſes 
are but mean and beggarly, being ſmall, low, and 
ill-built, conſiſting of wood, earth, or, at beſt, but 
rougli or unhewn ſtones. However, you frequent- 
ty meet with good buildings, bagnios, bazars, and 
ome houſes of great men, built with lime and ſand, 
and angled with freeſtone, the apartments running 
very cleverly into one another, | | 
As the houſes are moſtly of wood and mud, a 
fre often conſumes thouſands of them in, a day; 
a diſaſter which frequently befals them, either from 
the Turks ſmoking in bed, or on purpoſe by the 
ſoldiers for the toe of pilfering. In 1754, an 
earthquake did immenſe damage here, a fire break - 
ing out at the ſame time: and in 1755 and 1756, 
.there were two more terrible conflagrations. It 
would be no great damage if nothing but the houſes 


were deſtroyed, for they coſt but a trifle to build 


again, and there is wood. enough on the coaſts of 
the Black ſea to rebuild Conſtantinople once a year, 
if there were occaſion ; but numberleſs families are 
utterly undone by the burning of their merchan- 
diſes. The foreign merchants have, of late 
wiſely bethought themſelves to build at Galata, 
one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, very ſubſtantial 
warehouſes of free-ſtone, ſtanding ſingle, and ha- 
ving no more windows than are 2 55 neceſſary; 
the ſhutters of which, as well as the doors, are co- 
vered with iron plates. 5 g 

The moſques, of which there are ) ſtiled royal, 
are very handſome edifices of their kind, completely 
finiſhed and kept in perfect good condition. They 
ſtand every one ſingle, within a ſpacious incloſure, 
planted with fine trees and adorned with beautiful 
fountains. The Turks ſuffer not a dog to enter 
the moſques, and no one preſumes to hold diſ- 
courſe in thoſe, incloſures, nor to do the leaſt irre- 
verend action. The moſques are all well endowed; 
and though their architecture is inferior to ours, 


et they fail not to make an impreſſion on the be- 


Iders, by their largeneſs and ſolidity. In all parts 
of the Levant the domes are well executed; thoſe 
of the moſques are of an exact proportion, and 
accompanied with other ſmaller domes, which make 
them appear full and ſtately to the eye. It is not 
; ſo with minarets, which are ſpires as high as any 

ol our belfries, and as ſmall about. as a may-pole. 
Theſe minarets are a great ornament to the moſques 
and to the whole town, nor haye we any works of 
that boldneſs among us. ; | 
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St. Sophia is the moſt perfect of all theſe moſques. 


Its ſituation is advintageous, for it ſtands on one of 
the beſt and fineſt parts of Conſtantinople, at the 
top of the ancient Byzantium, and of an erhinence 
that deſcends gradually down to the fea by the 
point of the ſeraglio. This church, which is cer- 
. tainly the fineſt ſtructure in the world, next to St. 
Peter's at Rome and St. Paul's at London, looks to 
be very unweildy without; the plan is almoſt 
ſquare, and the dome reſts outwardly on 4 prodigi- 
ous large towers, which have been added of late 
years to ſupport this vaſt building, and make it 


immoveable, in a — where whole cities are 
9 


often overthrown by earthquakes. 
The frontiſpiece has nothing grand, nor anſwer- 
able to the idea entertained of St. Sophia. You firſt 
enter in at a portico about 18 feet broad, which in 
the time of the Roman emperors ſerved for a veſti- 
bulum, This portico communicates with the church 
by 9 marble folding-doors, the leaves whereof, which 
are of braſs, adorned with baſſo-relievos, are ex- 
tremely magnificent. On the middlemoſt of them 
are ſome figures of Moſaic work, and even ſome 
paintings. This veſtibulum is joined to another 
which is parallel to it, but has no more than 5 
brazen doors, without baſſo-relievos. On the 
leaves there were croſſes, but the Turks have only 


left the upright poſts of them, and have taken away 


the croſs-beam. Tou do not enter frontways into 
theſe 2 veſtibulums, but only at doors opened on 
the ſides; and, according to the rules of the Greek 
church, theſe veſtibulums were neceſſary. for the 
placing thoſe that were diſtinguiſhed, either for 
being about to receive the ſacraments, or undergo 
lic penance. Parallel to theſe veſtibulums the 
urks have built a great cloiſter, for lodging the 
officers ot the moſques: A dome of e ruc- 
ture holds the place of a nave; at the foot of this 
dome runs a colonade, which ſupports a gallery 0 
feet broad, the archwork whereof is exquiſite, In 
the interſpaces of the columns, the parapet is ador- 
ned with croſſes in baſſo-relievo, which the Turks 
have ſpared. By ſome this is called Conſtantine's 
gallery, and it was formerly ſet apart for the wo- 
men. At the roof and on the corniſh of the dome 


runs a ſmall gallery, or rather baluſtrade, no broader 


than juſt for one perſon to paſs at a time, and above 
this there is alſo another. Theſe baluſtrades make 
a beautiful ſhew at the time of their Ramadan, 
when they are all adorned with lamps. The co- 
lumns of this dome have ſcarce any belly or ſwel- 
ling, and their chapiters ſeem to be.of a . or- 
der. The dome is 108 feet in the clear, that is, 
from wall to wall; and reſts upon 4 huge pillars, 


about 48 feet thick. The arch ſeems a perfect de- 


mi- ſphere, illuminated with 24 windows, diſpoſed 

in a circumference, From the E. part of this dome 

you paſs ſtraight on to the demi-dome, which termi- 
nates 


» / 
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nates the edifice. This dome or ſhell was the 
fanctuary of the Chriſtians, and the great altar 
was placed there. ; W.- 

Mohammed II. when he conquered this city, went 
and ſat there with his legs croſſed under him, after 
the manner of the, Turks: having faid his prayers, 
he cauſed himſelf to be ſhaved, and then he faſten- 
ed, to one of the pillars where the patriarch's throne 
was, 2 fine piece of embroidered ſtuff with Arabic 
characters on it, which had ſerved as a ſcreen in 
the moſque of Mecca ; ſuch was the conſecration 
of St. Sophia. There is at preſent in this ſanctu- 

nothing but tte niche where they keep the Ko- 
ran; it looks towards Mecca, and the Muſſelmen 
always turn that way, when they ſay their prayers. 
The mufti's chair is near it; raiſed on 7 ſteps; and 
on the fide of it a kind of pulpit for the officers to 
repeat certain prayers. | 

This moſque, built like a Greek croſs, is in the 
whole 252 feet long and 228 broad. The dome 
takes up almoſt all the ſquare, with 107 columns 
of different marble, porphyry, or Egyptian granite. 
The whole dome is lined or paved with variety of 
marble; the incruſtations of the gallery are Moſaic, 
moſtly done with cubes or dice of glaſs, which 

w daily looſe from their cement; but their co- 
our is unalterable. "Theſe glaſs dice are reall 
doublets, for the variegated leaf is covered wit 
a piece of glaſs yery,thin, and glued on fo as no- 
thing but boilin 
Turks have defiroyed the nofes and eyes of ſome 


of the figures, as well as the faces of ſome of the 


cherubim, placed in the angles of the dome. 

The port of Conſtantinople can never be too 
much admired. It is a baſon 7 or 8 miles in cir- 
euit towards the city and as much on the ſuburb 
fide, Its entrance, which is about 600 paces broad, 
begins at the point of the ſeraglio, or cape of St. 
Demetrius, ſituated on the S. and is the cape of the 
Boſphorus, where ſtood the ancient town of By- 
zantium. Thence to the W. the port extends like 
a crooked horn, more like that of an ox than ſtag, 
3 Strabo has it; for the coaſt has no in and out turn- 
ings, like diviſions. It is true, it has been obſerved 
that many alterations havedeſtroyedits ancient form, 
lt opens to the E. and faces Scutari; Galata and Caſ- 
lun-pacha are to the N. and it laſtly terminates to 
the N. N. W. where the river Lycus empties itſelf. 
This river conſiſts of 2 ſtreams; the larger, on which 
ua paper-mill, comes from the W. and the other 
flows from the N. W. Theſe ftreams are of ver 
ſingulat uſe to cleanſe the haven, for they wath all 
the coaſt of Cafſun-pacba, and Galata, while part 
of the waters of the canal of the Black ſea, which 
deſcend from the N. like a forrent, daſh violently 
%ainſt the cape of Boſphorus, and recoil. to the 
re the W. By this motion they ſweep 
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water can make it ſcale off. The 
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- thither; ſuch as French and 


ſultanas. 


| ©. | | 

away the mud that might gather about Conſtanti- 
nople, and by a piece of natural mechaniſm, ſhove 
it on by degrees as far as the freſh waters. And 
theſe freſh. waters help to preſerve the ſhipping; 
for experience ſhews, that they are leſs ſubject wh 
worm eaten in ſuch ports where there is freſh wa- 
ter than where there is ſalt, Nothing but the E. 


wind can diſturb the port of Conſtantinople, as 


being entirely expoſed to it. Whenever it blows 
hard from that quarter, eſpecially, if it be in the 
night, it occaſions a frightful noiſe for the ſeamen 
make ſuch a bawling, and the dogs ſuch a barking, 
that the town might ſeem ready & deſtruction, if 
one was not appriſed of the cauſe of it, 

The grand Signior's ſeraglio affords a pleaſant 
proſpect, when one comes to Conſtantinople by fea, 
becauſe of its pleaſant gardens on the water-ſide. 
The architecture is by no means magnificent, being, 
on the contrary, very plain in reſpe& to what the 
palace of ſo nates a prince ought to be. The 
Turks call it Padiſha Serai, the king's or emperor's 
palace. Sera ſignifying any great building, and from 
that the weſtern Chriſtians have formed Serail, or 
Seraglio. This palace is juſt at the mouth of the 
port, and ſtands on the very ſpot of the old Byzan- 
tium, exactly where the Boſphorus is. It is nearly 
3 miles about, is a kind of triangle, whoſe fide next 
the city is the biggeſt; that next the Boſphorus 
is at the E. and the other, that forms the entrance 
of the port, is to the N. The apartments are 
on the top of the hill, and the gardens below ftretch 
to the ſea. The walls of the city, flanked with 
towers, joining to the point of St. Demetrius, niake 
the circumference of the palace towards the ſea. 
The apartments of the feraglio having been con- 
ſtructed at different times, and according to the 
caprite of the princes and ſultanas, it is become 
rather a heap of houſes, cluſtering together with-- 
out any manner of order, than a beautiful palace. 
They are, however, ſpacious, commodious,” and 
richly furniſhed. Their beſt | ornaments are not 
pictures nor ſtatues, but paintings after the Turkiſh 
manner, inlaid with gold and azure, diverſified with 
flowers, landſk ips, tail-pieces, ſuch as printers 
adorn the end of a book or chapter with; and com- 
partments like labels, containing Arabian ſentences. 
Marble baſons, bagnios, ſpouting fountains, are the 
delight of the Orientals, who TJ them over the 
firſt floor, without fear of overpreſſing the cie- 


ling. 
Tf there. is any thing curious in the feraglio, it is 
what the ambafladors ot foreign princes have brought 
enice locking-glalles, 

Perſian carpets, oriental vaſes, and the like. It is 
{aid moſt of the pavilions ate ſupported by arches, 
under which are lodged the officers that ſerve the 
Theſe ladies dwell over head, in apart- 
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ments commonly terminated by a dome covered 
with lead, or by ſpires with gilded creſcents; the 


balconies, galleries, cabinets, belvederes, are the- 


moſt agreeable places of theſe apartments. In 
Mort, take the ſeraglio all together, and it will 


be found anſwerable to the l of its maſter; 


but to make a fine edifice of it, it ſhould be pulled 


down, and the materials employed to build another 


- 


on a new model. | 
There is another ſeraglio, called the Old, in 


which, after the Grand Signior's death, are ſhut up Q 


all his ladies for the reſt of their days, in which they 


bewail at leiſure his death, or that of their children, 


whom the new ſultan often cauſes to be ftrangled. 


It was built b t 
Eſqui-Serai. It 'tis incloſed with a wall 24 ſpans 
high, for 2 miles in compaſs, within which are lodg- 
ings and gardens. There is no going into it, the 
gate being guarded by janizaries and capigis. 


The public buildings and other remarkable places 


. ſee it. 


at Conſtantinople conſiſt of the bazars, or bezeſ- 
tins, places like our changes, for ſelling fine wares of 
all forts ; the caravanſerais, erected in convenient 


parts of the city for the markets and traffic of different 
eommodities. be 


ſe are for all men of what quality, 


condition, country, or religion ſoever; the Hippo- 


drome, or running-place for horſes, is an oblong 
uare, 400 paces long and 100 wide. It was anciently 
adorned with ſeveral excellent ornaments, of which 


only 3 pillars remain; namely, the hieroglyphical 


| my the white marble pillar, and the brazen pil- 


; laſtly, the caſtle of the 7 towers, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it has ſo many eminent ſpired towers. It is 
fituated in that angle of the city neareſt the Propon- 
tis. It is a priſon for ſtate-criminals, as the tower 
of London is with us. No ftranger is admitted to 

The place is apr regs ut not large, and 
has no ditch on the fide of the oy It looks not 
ſtrong enough for a caſtle, but is ſufficiently fo for 
a priſon. The gilded or Eulen gate, Which was 
the moſt conſiderable of Conſtantmople under the 
Roman emperors, is now within this priſon's walls. 
It is adorned with baſſo- relievos, on oblong tables 


5 of white marble. On one is the fall of Phæton, on 


another Hercules fighting with a bull, on a third 


the ſame hero in combat with Cerberus, and on a 


fourth Venus coming to vigt Adonis fleeping, and 


lighted by Cupid's torch. 
We come now to the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, 


if they may be ſo called, for there are no buildings 
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Mahommed II. the Turks call it 


ſubject to the captain baſſa. From this ſuburb 


the ſea. 


CO 


you croſs ſome burying-place to go to 
which is the — ſuburb of the bd yn, 
and formerly made its 1 3th region. It is dul 
over againſt the ſeraglio, in that which is called the 
fig-quarter, It ſtands upon the S. fide of a conf. 
derable ſteep hill, jetting out into a promontory on 
the N. ſide of the harbour. It is defended by prett 
good walls, flanked with old towers; and . 
prehending the houſes built without the walls, may 
be reckoned a good large town and very populous 
This ſuburb is peopled by Chriſtians hl Jews more 
than by Turks, and is the reſort of merchants, 
who have a good bazar. You go up from Galata 
15 Pera, a ſuburb ſituated beyond the gate of Ga- 
ata. N | 
The ſituation of Pera is perfectly charming, 2 
from it there is a view of part of the coaſt of Afi 
and of the Grand Signior's ſeraglio. The ambaſ- 
ſadors of England, — Venice, and Holland, 
have their palaces in Pera. From Pera you go 
down to Topana, another ſuburb, juſt as you en- 
ter the-canal of the Black Sea. Here ſuch as have 
a mind to divert themſelves on the water uſually 
take boat. Nothing is ſo agreeable as the amphi- 
theatre formed by the houſes of Galata, Pera, and 
Topana, running from the top of the hills as far as 
Topana is ſomewhat leſs than either of 
the 2 others. Scutari, though ſituated on the op- 
poſite ſhore, on the coaſt of Aſia,” is likewiſe reck- 


oned a ſuburb of Conſtantinople, the ftrait here 


not being much above a mile over. It is a large 
and beautiful town, and the only one upon the Boſ- 
phorus on the Aſiatic ſide. It is ſeated part on 2 


plain and part on a hill, and is agreeable enough, 


eſpecially in ſummer, upon account of its greens 
and fruits. There are very good bazars, or 
market-places, in the lower part of the town. | 
The famous canal, which ſeparates the 2 beſt 
quarters of the earth, Europe and Aſia, is com- 
monly called the Helleſpont or the Dardanelles; 
the firſt name being given it from Helle bing 
drowned therein, as ſhe, was going to Colchis, wi 
her brother Phrygeus, to carry the golden fleece: 
the ſecond from Dardana, an ancient city, not far 
off, which would have been buried in oblivion, but 
for the peace which was there concluded between 
Mithridates and Sylla, general of the Roman army. 
This canal is in a fine country, bounded on 
fide with fruitfal hills, on which are ſeen fome- 


contiguous to the 2 oe walls being bare all times vineyards, ſometimes olive plantations, 
round the 3 ſides. firſt is Caſſum- Pacha, large ſpots of arable land. As you go in, Jou 
- which ſeems to be a large village. Here, by the Þ have Thrace and Cape Greek on the left hand; 
- water-ſide, js the arſenal, where the Grand Signior's Phrygia and Cape Janifary on the right; the Pro- 
ſhips*are built. There are 120 houſes arched over 9 pontis or ſea of Marmora preſents itſelf on the N. 
for keeping the gallies. The ſtore-houſes and work- and the-Archipelago remains behind on the 8. 
houſes are under very good ceconomy, and all is £ mouth of the canal is four miles anda balf over a 


doors; but the cannon, not bein 
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is defended by the 2 caſtles which Mohammed IV. 
built there in 1659, to ſecure his fleets againſt the 
inſults of the Venetians, who uſed to come and at- 
tack it in fight of the old caſtles. The waters that 
paſs through this canal, from out of the Propontis, 
are as rapid as if they flowed beneath a bridge, and 
when the N. wind blows, no ſhip can enter; but 


when it is 8. * hardly perceive any current at all: - 


You muſt on 


heware of the caſtles, and yet the 
e might be 


forced without much r, the 


caſtles being above 4 miles aſunder. The Turkith - 


artillery, however monſtrous it looks, would not 
much annoy the ſhips, if they had a 
and went in file. The port-holes of the cannon 
belonging to theſe caſtles, look like coach-houſe 
ſet on carriages, 
exnnot fire above once; and who would dare to 
charge them in the preſence of ſhips of war, that 
would pour im ſuch broadfiles upon them as would 


ſoon demoliſh the walls of the caſtles, which are 


not terraced, and bury beneath their ruins both 
guns and. guaners ? Half a dozen bombs would do 
the buſineſs. Such merchant ſhips as come from 
Conſtantinople, ſtop 3 days at the caſtle on the 
Aſiatic ſhore, tobe ſearched, whether they have 


__ the Turks ſlaves on board; and yet there 


not a. day but ſome or other of theſe poor 
creatures make a ſhift to eſcape. 3 
No ſhip of wan of whatever nation, is exempted 


from being thus viſited, without. an. expreſs order 


from the Forte; it is true, it is-rather a ceremon 
chan a ſearch. The greateſt length of the ſea of 
Marmora, which lies between the canal of Con- 


' tantinople,.or Boſphorus of Thrace, and that of 


the Dardanelles, is-about 150 miles, and its greateſt 


' breadth about 45. It is lo much encompaſſed 
The cli- 


land on all ſides, that it reſembles a lake. I! 
mate is fo temperate, that it is neither ſubject to 


| harpcolds, nor burning heats; which occaſioned 


ſo many famous oities to be built on both ſides of 
it in ancient times. | 
CONSTANTINOW, a town of Volhinia, in 
Little Poland, bas a well-fortified caftle, near the 
ſdurce of the river Slucz; 96 miles N..of Kaminiec. 
Lat, 50, 21, N. Long. 26, 49, E. 
CONSUEGRA, a town of La Mancha and 


New Caſtile, in Spain; at the foot of a mountain, 
and is defended by 2 caſtles. It is a commendary | 


of the order of Malta. | 
CONTENTAYNA, a bourg of Valencia in 
Spain; on Mount Mariola, where grows an un- 
common. variety of rare plants and medicinal herbs, 
This place gives title of count. | 
CON TESA, or ConTEs84, a place in Mace- 
donia, at the mouth of the Strymon, now Stro- 


mona, which falls into the gulph thence called Si- 


nus Strymonicus, and now. the gulph of Conteffa. 


wind 
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It lies 20 miles from the ruins of Philippi, to the 
S. W. and 69 E. of Salonichi. Lat. 41, 20 N. 
Long. 25, 27, E. ' 

CONTI, a bourg of Amienois, on the little 
river Seile, and gives title of prince, which is in 
the ſecond line of the royal houſe of Bourbon. It 
hes 18 miles S. W. of Amiens. Lat. 49, 46, N. 
Long. 2, 20, E. 

CONVERSANO, a ſmall city of Terra di Bari, 
m the kingdom of Naples, and is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to that of Bari. It lies among high hills, 
on the Adriatic fea, and gives title of count, 14 
miles ay the city of Bari. Lat. 41, N. Long. 
17, 25, E. | | 
CONWAY, or ABER-ConwaAY, adelightful-- 
ly ſituated market-town of Caernarvonthire, in the 
N. of Wales, at the mouth of a river of the ſame 
name, with a ſpacious harbour, 229 miles from 
London. It is a large walled town, with à . caſtle, 
and the houſes are tolerably well built, but they 


do not fill up the ſpace incloſed within the walls, 


which are nearly perfect. Near the town, corn, 


timber, and oak bark are in great plenty; and they 
clear out at the cuftom-houſe from 11 to 12,000: 


buſhels of grain every year. A vaſt body of mar- 
caſite is found up the river, of which copperas is 
made; and it is thought that there are veins of 
copper ore near it. is town was formerly fa- 
mous for a pearl-fiſhery; but though there are ſtill. 
plenty of pearl-muſcles, they are neglected. Here- 
is 1 church, in which they preach one Sunday in 
_— and. another in Welch. It has a market 
on Friday, and fairs on April 6, Sept: 4, OR. 10, 


and Nov. 8. | 


CONWAY, a river which ſeparates Denbigh - 
ſhire from Caernaryonſhire, and falls into the Iriſh 


ſea at the town of Conway. It riſes from a lake 
+ where theſe 2 counties join with Merionethſhire. 


CONWYDD, a village in Merionethſhire, in- 


N. Wales, with 1 fair on October 21, for. ſheep, 
"herned cattle, and horſes. 


CONZA, an archiepiſcopal ſee in the Farther 
Prineipate of the kingdom of Naples, at the foot 
of the Appermine mountains, near the ſource of- 
the Aufidus or Ofante, and on the confines vf the 
Capitanate — Hither l 8 deſtroy- 
ed by an earthquake in 1694, and lies 57 miles- 
8. E of Naples. Lat. 41, 30, N. Lake: 16. 
15, W. | 

; COOLTICORMACE, a town in the county 
of Cork, and province of Munſter, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, 24 miles S. of Limerick. N 
Cos, Cos, or Loxc A, an iſland of Afiatie- 
Turky, near the S. W. coaſt of Aſia Minor, and 
50 miles N. W. of the Iſle of Rhodes. It extends 
rom N. to S. about 70 miles or upwards in circuit. 
It has a. fruitful ſoil, and agreeable mountains in 
| | the- 


\ 


221 large, well-built and inhabite 


132 mi 


. 4 


biſhops of Roſchild, gradually roſe to magnitude 


300; 


the E. part. It is ſubject to the Turks, who are 


very careful of their cypreſs and turpentine trees. 
Here was Apelles' much admired picture of Ve- 
nus rifing out of the ſea. He was a native of this 
iſland, as was Hippocrates. ö _ 
Of the Tame name is the capital of the iſland, ſi- 
tuated on the E. coaſt, E. long. 27, Fi lat. 36, 52, 
, and fortified, 
having a good convenient haven ſecured by a mole, - 
and well guarded againſt pirates by gallies as well 


zs by a good ſtout caſtle, which commands both 


, * 


it and the port, and all kept in good repair by the 
Turks. e ſhips that go to and from Conſtan- 
tinople, to Syria, Egypt, &c. do enerally touch 
here. The next and only place. in the iſland worth 
taking notice of is the caſtle of Bodron. It ſtands 
over againſt Coos, on the oppoſitè coaſt, and is about 
12 miles from it. It was formerly a good haven, 
but is now much choaked with ſand. There are 7 
gates at the entrance of the caſtle, over which are 
300 coats of arms of the knights of Rhodes, who 
Fly commanded here; and beyond the 6th 
gate is a platform with G cannons pointed towards 


the ſea; and the laſt gate, Which is an iron one, is 


_always kept by 4 guard. The whole fortreſs 
is — walls bi 4-1 of ſtone, eannon-proof. 


The ſea ſurrounds it on one {ide, which is mounted 


with cannon to prevent the approach of ſtrange 


ſhips; and on the land fide it is very ſtrong, and 
cannot be approached by horſe. The only: Lager 
it labours under is of having its water cut off, which 


is conveyed to it by an aqueduct. The. ſtately mar- 


ble pillars of Hippocrates' houſe are ſtill to be ſeen 
in Yak town of Harangues, among a number, of 
other ancient rv of the ſame ſtone. N 
'"COOK's-STRAITS, the opening to Charlotte 
'Sound:in New Zeland, ſo named from its diſcoverer 


> COPENHAGEN, in -Latin, Hafnia,. the capi- 
tal of the iſland of Zealand, and of all Denmark, 
and the royal reſidence. The appellation, which 
literally ſignifies the Merchants Port, ſeems to ori- 
ginate in the convenience and utility of a. harbour 


- ,equally beautiful and capacious. The city is ſitu- 
_ ated upon a fine hay of the Baltic, near the ſtrait . 


the. Sound, on the eaſtern ſhore of Zealand, 


called 
; and is 634 


in 85, 40, N. lat. and 12, 56, E. lon 
3 8. W. of Peterſburg; 340\N. . 


and gbo N. E. of London. WT 
Copenhagen was originally a mean little village 
of filhermen's huts, which, by the aſſiſtance of the 


and conſequence. It was in proceſs of time con- 
ſtituted a city, and made the royal ſeat of the Da- 
niſh ſovereigns. The houſes were formerly of 
wood, but in the year 1728 almoſt the whole were 


PS 


of Amſter- \ 
dam; 580 N. E. of Paris; 450 N. W. of Vienna; 


E 


reduced to aſhes by fire; and fince that time t 
have been more ſumptuouſly and ſecurely built 5 
) free-ſtone. The preſent ſuperb palace was then 
J. erected at an immenſe expence, and the town em. 
J delliſhed with various elegant houſes for the nobj. 
: lity, magnificent churches, and ſome ſtately public 
3 edtfices. The exchange of the Eaſt India company 
their military repoſitory, the king's. Tables, the 
college, the magazine of proviſions, the orphan- 
houſe, the opera-houſe, and the martial academy. 
are all ſtructures planned and finiſhed with ta 
and elegance. A 
The citadel is a 
baſtions, a double ditch full of water, and ſeveral 
advanced works. The arſenal is furniſhed with 
3 © naval ſtores ſufficient for the equipment of no in- 
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conſiderable armament ; it excteds that of Venice, 
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lar fort, defended by 5 good 


and the royal fleet uſually lie here. The harbour 
is ſurrounded by the fortifications of the town; 
ahd the entrance is ſo narrow, that only 1 ſhip can 
enter at a time. In the night-time this entrance is 
ſhut up by a ſtrong boom laid a-croſs. The pal- 
ſage is defended on the one fide by the cannon of 
the citadel, and on the other by a firong block- 
houſe, well mounted with heav artillery. The 
3. Whole haven is capable of containing 500 ſail of 
ü large ſhips. It is incloſed by a wooden gallery, 
+ Cloſe to which every ſhip has her appointed ſta- 
tion; acircumſtance that adds greatly to the beauty 
and conveniency of the ſcene, than which nothing 
g can be more rich and regular, when a number of 
) ſhipping happen to lie in the port. The harbour 
J . owes moſt of its excellence to the little iſland of 
3 Amack, which diverts the waves, and ſhelters it 
from the ſurge of the ſea. Here ſtands that lofty 
; range of houſes known by the name of the New 
„Town. | 
Y Thewholecity is about 5 miles in circumference, 
uud from the ſpace it occupies in the bottom of a 
) ſpacious bay, which embraces the ſea in the form 
ot an amphitheatre, and the declivity of the ſitua- 
tion, exhibiting as it were in detail all the natural 
and artificial beauties of the place; it makes a moſt 
magniſicent appearance at a diſtauce. This metro- 
polis contains 4. royal caſtles; 10 pariſh and 9 other 
churches; a conſiderable number of public and 
Private palaces; above 4000 burghers — ſe- 
veral of which accommodate 10 or more families; 
11 markets and public places, areas, or ſquares; 
186 ſtreets, and 100,000. inhabitants. The city 
in general is divided L Old Copenhagen, 
0 
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New Copenhagen, and Chriſtanſhafen. The 2 aſt, 
more modern than the firſt, are laid out in b oad 


town ſince the laſt great fire are ſufficiently broad; 
but their original obliquities could not entirely be 
avoided, Except in a few lanes and obſcure _ 


; ſtreets running in a ſtraight line. Thoſe in the Old 
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COPEN HA GEN, the Capital of DENMARK. 
Publirhod Hor 719, 1102;by 1. Fielding e, Pater-norter Row. | 
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he buildings 
— to the 1 uncommon magnificence and 
ſolendor. and renders Copenhagen one of the fineſt, 
moſt beautiful, and elegant cities in Europe. Be- 
tween Copenhagen and Chriſtianſhafen, there is a 
ofty pillar erected in the middle of the water, on 
which is a ſtatue repreſenting a naked woman with 

wan. . 

The police of Copenhagen is exceedingly good, 
and one may walk through the whole city at mid- 
night with the moſt perfect ſafety; no robberies, 
no aſſaſſinations. Indeed it is uſually almoſt as 
quiet here at 11 o'clock at night as im a country 
village; and ſcarce a coach paſſes through the 

reets. . 

f do not apprehend this capital can be above the 
ſourth part of the ſize of London, poſſibly not ſo 
much. It is fortified towards the land by a foſſe, 
always full of water. The ftreets are commonly of 
a good breadth,-and the houſes very neat and hand- 
ſome. There is one very beautiful place here which 
approaches nearer to a circus than a ſquare, each 
kde or diviſion of which is only one palace, and 
in the center is an equeſtian ſtatue in bronze of 
the late king Frederick V. 

The royal palace, called Roſenburg, is a ſmall 
elifice, and built in the ſemi-gothic taſte. It is, 
however, a grand ſtructure, and adorned with 1 
large and 2 ſmall towers, and ſurrounded by a ditch 
and ſort of fortification, The ajowing gardens 
are very extenſive, and are embelliſhed. with a pro- 
fuſion of ornaments. In ſummer, they ſerve the 
inhabitants for a public and pleaſure walk; and 
the royal family at times continues here for ſome 
ys. The third Rory of this palace is moſt re- 


markable, as it contains a treaſure of ineſtimable 


value, In the great hall, which includes the whole 
floor, are 5 pieces of painting by the celebrated 
Daniſh virtuoſo, Krogk; 12 valuable pieces of ta- 
peſtry, which repreſent the atchievements of Chriſ- 
tian U. and 3 ſilver lions as big as the life, which 
xe placed round the throne at the king's inaugura- 
tion, In 2 cabinets adjoining to the hall, the old 
and new regalia, and- other valuable jewels, and a 
whole ſervice of 
contains a collection of all manner of curious 
drinking-glaſſes, and other glaſs veſſels. In a third 
apartment ſtands the royal throne, which is uſed 
a the acceſſion. 
The new palace was built by the preſent king 
dfather, Chriſtian VI. and though 'it coſt 
000,000 of dollars, yet the inſcription over the 
=o portal declares, that the ſovereign erected it 
m the ordinary revenues of the crown, without 
lying 
lubject 


any additional taxes or impoſts upon his 
8. ; 
Vor. LNo.. 36. 


are of ' brick and ſtone, which 
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| Beſides the ſupreme and other colleges, here are 


literary focisties, academies of painting and draw- 
ing, the ſurgeons theatre, trading companies, the 
bank, inſurance offices, and ſeveral manufactories, 
in which ſilkand woollen ſtuffy, cloths, linen, gold 
and ſilver Jace, porcelain, &c. are made; and the 
port is frequented by a great number of ſhips an- 
nually. The tower of Frinity- church, deſignee by 
the celebrated aſtronomer, Logomontap, for an ob- 


| ſervatary, is round, 115 feet high, and 54 feet in 
. diameter. It is flat on the top, and ſurrounded by an 


iron baluſtrade. The aſcent is ſpiral, and ſo ſpacious 
and eaſy, that a coach and horſes may be drove up 
and down with eaſe, which experiment was tried 
in 1716 by Peter the Great of Ruſſia. The appa- 
ratus of Tycho Brahe, and other aſtronomers, and 
many valuable books and manuſeripts were deſtroy- 
ed with a part of this building in 1728. 

In the hiſtory of this city, it is obſerved, that 
from a mean fiſhing place in the 11th century, it 
roſe to a city in 1254, and then continued an epiſ- 
copal ſeat 2 in which year it became the re- 
ſidence of the kings of Denmark, and has remained 
ſuch to the preſent time. In 1360 and 1372, it 
was taken and plundered by the Hanſe-towns, and 
in the years 1306, 1428, 1523, 1535, 1658, and 
1659, it was cloſely beſieged. The plague viſited 
here in 1546, 1571, 1583, 1607, 1629, 1637, 1659, 
and in 1711, ſwept away a great number of inha- 
bitants. In 1626, this city was conſiderably en- 
larged, and in 1700 it was bombarded by the Britiſh, 
Dutch, and Swediſh fleets. The fire in 1728, al- 
luded to above, broke out on the 20th of October, 
and in 48 hours deſtroyed 24 ſtreets, &e. 1650 
houſes, 5 churches, the univerſity, the council- 
houſe, and ſeveral public buildings. The anniver- 
ſary of this accident is kept in a religious manner. 

OOPER's-ISLAND, one of the lefler Virgin 
Iſles in the Weſt-Indies, ſituated on the S. W. of 
Ginger-iſland. It is about 5 miles long, and x 
broad; but not inhabited. Long. 62, 57. Lat. 
18, 5. | | 
| COPER A. See PLASsEN TIA. va 

COPET, a ſmall, yet walled town of Berne, in 
Swiſſerland, in a country abounding with vines 
and fruit, with: a handfome caſtle and gardens, be- 
longing to count Dohna. It is half way between 
Nyon and Geneva. | 

COPHTI, or CopT1, a name given to the an- 
cient inhabitants of Egypt, in Africa, and is ſtil 
applied to a ſect of Chriſtians reſiding there; who 
are the remains or deſcendants of them. 

COPIAPO, a port town of Chili, in 8. Ame- 
rica, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name; 
W. long. 75. lat. 25. It is an _— Spaniſh town, 
er” 18 of which are diſorderly ſcattered, in 
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. -, which are above 900 ſouls. There are gold mines 


directly above the town, and others at 2 or 3 
leagues diſtance, whence they bring the ore on 
mules to the mills; and the ounce of gold is fold 
here for 12 or 13 pieces of eight call. ſides the 
gold, hereabout are mines of iron, braſs, tin, Jead, 
which they diſdain to work; alſo much load-ſtone 
and lapis lazuli, which the people of the country 
know not to be of value. n the high mountains 
of Cordillera, 40 leagues S. E. from this port, are 
mines of the fineſt ſulphur that can be ſeen, which 
is taken pure from 2a vein 2 feet wide, without 
needing to be cleanſed, and is worth 3 pieces of 
eight a quintal (200 wt.) at this port, whence it is 
carried to Lima. All the country is full of mines 
of Sal Gemm, hereby ſweet water is very ſcarce. 


Saltpetre is found in the vale, an inch thick on the 
round | . | 
_ COPILOWATS, a middling town of Widin- 


fangiacate and Bulgaria, in European Turky, 
where fermerl 
Roman Catholic religion reſided; but were driven 
out in.1700. Lat. 43, 40, N. Long 27, 30, E. 

COPORIA, a town of the Ruſſian empire, at 


the mouth of a ſmall river of the ſame name, in 


Ingria. It was ceded to the Swedes in 1617, but 
it was taken from them by Peter the Great, in 
the beginning of the preſent century. Long. 29, 


50, E. Lat. 


75 36, N. | 
COPPER-ISLAND. See Ax cnHiPELAGo, Nor- 


thern. 

COPPER-QUIN, a ſmall town on the Black- 
water, over which it has a good bridge, in the 
county of Cork. Here is a fine old cattle, hand- 
ſome barracks, and a church as old as the caſtle. 
The country round is beautiful. 

COPPINSHA, one of the Orkney iſlands in the 
N. of Scotland, abounding with grain and paſture, 
has a good fiſhery,” and abundance of fowl. It is 
very conſpicuous to ſeamen, as is the holm to the 
N. E. of it, called the horſe of Coppinſha. 

COQUET-ISLE, in Northumberland, between 


- Seaton and Aylmouth, which takes its name from 


the river; Fad anciently both a caſtle and mona- 
ſtery; but the ſoil is fo barren, that except a few 


Hats for the diggers of ſea-coal, it bas only 1 houſe. 
Such flocks of wild fowl continually harbour here, 


that ſomerimes it is impoſſible to walk far on it 
without treading on their eggs, which the fiſher- 
men ſell to the neigbourhbood; but the air, by reaſon 
of the frequent fogs here, is very unhealthy; and 
it is often troubled with ſtorms. a 

_ COQUIMBO, a ſea- port town of S. America, 


in Chili, ſeated on a river of the ſame name. It 


abounds in fruits, and mines of different metals, 
and the fields are always green, though it ſeldom 


ſeveral Albanian merchants of the 
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or never rains. It has a good harbour, and has 


been. often pillaged 
59, W. Lat. 29, 44, S. 
COQUINCHINA. See Cocuircnrya, 
CORALAM, one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
in India, and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It ſtands i; 
the center of the Malabar and Coromandel cc:/;; 
CORASAN, See CHoORASAN. 
CORBACH, a town of Heſſe, on the Upper 
Rhine, in Germany. It bas a well-endowed un 
verſity and gold mine in its neighbourhood, It; 
principal trade is in brewing of beer. The Allies 
were defeated near here by the French in 1569, 


7 the Engliſh. Long. br, 


* is ſubject to the prince of Waldeck. Lat, 51, 


29, N. Long. 8, 36, W. : 

CORBAU, (county of,) in Hungarian Dalw- 
tia, on the river Unna. Its W. part is occupied 
by the Hungarians, and E. by the Turks, who 
have a ſtrong garriſon in the gaſtle of Udbinya, 
' CORBECK, a town of Brabant, in the Aulirian 
Netherlands, 5 miles S. E. of Louvain. Lat. 51, 
10, N. Era 4. 30, E. | 

CORBEIL, in by Corbolium, or Joſedum, 
a toyn of La Brie Frangoiſfe, in the government 
of the Iſle of France. Tr ſtands at the junction 
of the .Juine or Eſſone, with the Seine; by which 
laſt river it is divided into the Old and New town. 
It has 2 ſtone-bridges; the-one over the Seine, and 
the other over the Juine, 2 ſuburbs, a collegiate 
church, 3 pariſh-churches, 2 priories, &c. lis 
prion trade is in hides, 18 miles S. of Paris 

t. 48, 36. N. Long. 2, 38. E. 

CORBIERES, à imall territory of Narbonne, 
dioceſe; in Lower edoc, in France; remark- 
able, as on the plain of the ſame name the Saracens 
were defeated in the year 737. 

CORBIGNY, or St. Maxrcovr, a bourg of 
Le Laonnois, in the Ile of France, where is the 
celebrated church and Henedictine abbey of 8t. 


Marculf, where formerly the kings of France, after 


their unction, uſed to perform a neuvaine, i. e. 9 
days prayers: upon which it was then believed, 
that they acquired the power of healing ſcropiulas; 
but now they ſend thither one of their alomoners. 

A town alto of the ſame name, or St. Leonard, 
in the vallies of Yonne, and government of Niver- 
nois, in France; near which is likewiſe a Benedic- 
tine abbey. | 

CORBY, a town of Amienois, in the govern- 
ment of Picardy and Artois, in France, on us 
river Somme. It has 5 pariſh-churches, a beauti- 
ful abbey, &c. Its works have been demoliſhed 
ever ſince Lewis X[I.'s time, 7 miles E. of Amiens. 
Lat. 50, 20, N. Long. 2, 47, & 

Alſo of the ſame name is a town and ab- 


bey of Weſtphalia, in Germany, on the we 
/ ; W 0 
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whoſe abbot has a ſeat in the imperial diet, being 
a ſovereign prince, with pretty extenſive territories, 


36 miles E. of Paderborn. Lat. 51, 46, N. Long. 


58827 1 | 

. © CORBY, a village in Lincolnſhire, 12 miles 
N. of Stamford, with 2 faifs, viz. on Auguſt 26, 

and on Monday before October 10, for horſes and 


horned cattle, yo 
CORCANG, otherwiſe called Jurgantz, a town 


ſeated on a river anciently called Oxus, which ran 


from the Caſpian Sea to the lake Aral, but the 
Tartars have found out means to dry up the chan- 


* 
"CORCYRA, (now Corfu,) an ifland in the 


Tonian fea, was in more ancient times called Dre- 


ane, Scheria, and Phæacia. The name Corcyra, ' 


(which was alſo. given to another ifland in the 
Adriatic- over againſt Iliyricum,) it took from a 
nymph ſo called, whom Neptune is ſaid to have 
raviſhed here. It was once famous for the delight- 
ful gardens of king Alcinous, who with great cour- 
teſy entertained Ulyſſes after his. ſhipwreck. It 
had anciently 2 cities of no ſmall note, Corcyra 
and Caffiope. The former was the metropolis, and 
very powerful, as appears from Thucydides and 
others, who haye given us account of their wars. 
The latter is commended by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
as a wealthy well-built city; but Cicero calls it 
only a haven. This iftand is faid to have been 
firſt inhabited by the Phæaces, whence named 


Phæacia; but afterwards the Corinthians ſent thi- | 


ther a numerous colony, which made Thucydides 
reckon it among the countries peopled by the Co- 
rinthians. The Corcyreans were {kilfu] mariners, 
and, as Thucydides informs, for ſome time ma- 
ters of the ſea, Their government was firſt mo- 
narchical, but” afterwards they formed themſelves 
into a republic, and made a very conſiderable figure 
in the flouriſhing times of Greece. Heroglotus tells 
us they were very powerful by land, and had more 
ſhips than any other people of Greece except the 
Athenians. As to its modern ſtate, fee Corru, 
CORDILLER AS; the famous chain of moun- 
tains conſiſting of 2 ridges, that traverſe America 
from S. to N. called the Cordilleras of the Andes. 
See ANDES. | 
CORDONA. See CARpoN A. 
CORDOVA, anciently Corduba, or Colonia 
Patricia, a fine, trading, and royal city, of a king- 
dom of the ſame name, and ſubdivifion of Anda- 
luſia, in Spain; on the river Guadalquiver, and at 
dus igt of a high mountain, which is a branch of 
the Sierra Moisna. In its circuit it includes ſeve- 
ral vineyards and gardens, 2nd has fine large ſu- 
burbs. Its biſhop is a due gen de Toledo, with 
4 yearly income of 40,000 ducats. The roof the 
large cathedral is ſupported” with 365 pillars of 
G t forts of marble; and, having heen a moſque 
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in the time of the Moors, it is ſtill called Mez- 
quita. The epiſcopal palace is large; the late in- 
quiſition- court ſtands on the river, and the royal 
palace at the end of the town, to the W. The 
neighbouring mountains, befides gardens and vine- 
yards, are full of groves of citron, orange, fig, 
and olive-trees. It contains 14,000 ſouls; has an 
univerſity, and a good trade in excellent wine, 
filk, and Cordovan leather. It lies 23 miles N. E. 
of Seville, Lat. 38, 10, N.. Long. 4, 53, W 
' CORDOVAN, (tower of,) a remarkable light- 
houſe at the mouth of the Garonne, in Guyenne, 
in France. Lat. 45, 30, N. Long. 1; 11, W. 
CORDOVA, (De la Nueva Andalucia,) a 
city in South America, and kingdom of Peru, 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of Charcas, 80 leagues 
S. of Santiago del Eſtero. Here is the epiſcopal 
church of Tucuman, with ſome mqnaſteries, be- 
ſides a convent of,Jeſuits, It is very fruitful in 
grain, fruits, honey, and wax, cotton, and ſugars, 
with luxuriant paſtures for mules, who are incon- 
ceivably numerous in this part, which alſo abounds 
with ſalt-pits. It is ſituated on a marſhy, though 
rich and fertile ground, and drives a conſiderable 
trade in the above-mentioned commodities with 
Peru, it ly ing on the road to Buenos Ayres. The 
inhabitants are Spaniards, amounting to about \ 
who are alſo employed in tilling the haart an 
manufacturing of cotton cloth, which they ſend to 
Potoſi. Lat. 31, zo, S. Long. 63, 30, W. 
_ CORDUA, (New,) a conſiderable town of 8. 
America, in the province of Tucuman, with a 
biſhop's ſee, 175 miles of St. Jago. Long. 62, 
5, W. Lat. 32, 10, 8. 
COREA, a peninſula lying to the N. E. of 
China, between 99 and 109 degrees of E. Long. 
and between 32 and 46 of N. Lat. It is divided 
into 8 provinces, which contain 40 cities of the 
firit rank, 5 of the ſecond, and 70 of the third. 
The N the whole is Hanching, where the 
king reſides. The Jeſuits ſay the people are well- 
owe. 4 of a ſweet and tractable diſpoſition, and 
fond of learning, muſic, and dancing, and in gene- 
ral reſemble the Chineſe. Their houſes are mean, 
being covered with thatch; and they have no beds, 
but lie on the floor. They have little ſilk, and 
therefore make uſe of Iinzn-cloth in its room. 
Their arms are croſs-bows, and very long ſabres 
or ſwords. Their trade conſiſts in white paper, 
ncils, gingſeng, gold, filver, iron, yellow var- 
hiſh, Del e kal are 3 feet bug horſes no 
more than 3 feet in height, fable-{kins, oaſtor, and 
mineral ſalt. In general it is a fertile country, though 
abounding in mountains. They never bury theit 
dead till 3 years after their deceaſe, but keep them 
cloſe ſhut up in coffins for that time. It is tribu- 
tary to. China. | 
CORE E-CASTLE, a town of Dorſetſhire, 


in 


% 


\ 
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that 


on Thurſday, and fairs on 


under the 39th degree lat. and 20th of E. long, It 


wards S. E. till it comes almoſt to a point. 


A 


C. 0 


the middle of the ifland of Purbeck, 121 miles from . 


London, and 20 miles from Weymouth; has its 


name from a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built 
by king Edgar, who kept his court here; and it 
being a royal demeſne, great privileges have been 
granted to it by him, and others of our monarchs. 
t has a large lofty church, which is a royal pecu- 


Bar, exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction or viſita- 


tion. It was a borough by preſcription, but in- 
corporated by- queen Elizabeth, and afterwards by 
Charles II. with the ſtile of mayor and barons, 
having the ſame privileges as the Cinque-ports; and 
this in particular, that the chief members, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who have been mayors, are called barons. 
The mayor, as is alſo his predeceſſor, is a juſtice of 


peace, can hold ſeſſions, chooſe coroners for lite, 


connſellors, alt-taſters, &c. which were privileges 


poop by king Charles I. as a reward for the no- 


le defence the caitls made for him. It appears, 
circumference was near half a mile by the 
ruins of the walls, which, ſtanding on a high emi- 
nence, are viftble a great way. | Fa is a market 
y 12, and Octo- 
ber 19. 5 | 5 

CORFU, anciently Corcyra, by the Greeks 
called Corti, and Cortous, is ſituated in the Medi- 


terranean, near the entrance of the gulph of Venice, 


is allowed to be now 120 miles in compaſs. Pliny 
gave it 135; but he included with it that of Pazo, 


» which runs along the fide of it about 12 miles diſ- 


tance, and might be much nearer to it in his time, 
It extends along the coaſts called Della Chimera, 


- fanciendly Acroceraunii, from the mountains of 
that name,] from N. to S. about 50 miles, © Its 
Fgure is ſomewhat like a wedge, it being wideſt to- 


wards the N. W. ſide, and growing 0 rig 
is 
iſland is very healthy and well inhabited, it bein 
computed to have about 60,000 ſouls in it. It hat 
indeed bat 2 cities, viz. Corfu the capital, and 
Cafſopo., _ | ERR | 
Ihe preſent city Corfu, is not, however, the an- 
cient Corcyra; for this is now called Palæpoli, and 
ſtands at ſome diſtance from it, and all 3 ſeated on 
the E. coaſt, where it is divided from the land by 
a.narrow ſtrait: Here are reckoned about 100 vil- 


es, ſome pretty large, populous, and wealthy. 


he Venetians have been in poſſeſſion of it ever 


fince 1386, when the Corcyreans did of their own ' 
accord put themſelves under their protection and 


pre Ok After which. Laodiſlaus yielded all 


is pretenſions to it for 30,000 dutats. It is eſteem- 


ed the quay of the Adriatic gulph, and hath been of- 


ten attempted in vain by the Turks, being defend- 


ed by the fortreſs called St. Angelo, thought im- 
pregnable;. Corfu city is alſo very ſtrong, and keeps 
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conſtantly between 15 and 20 gallies, befi des other 
veſſels, for its guard. It hath beſides 2 fortreſſes. 
the oldeſt ſituate on a ſteep craggy rock, and fur. 
rounded below with ſtrong baſtions; the other ſor- 
tified at immenſe charge; and the city, which 100 
years ago, we are told, was but the old fortreſs and 
ſuburb of the ancient Caſtrati, is now one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in all theſe coaſts, 
Venice with vaſt quantities of falg, and is very 
fertile in corn, wine, oil, all ſorts of fruits, timber. 


ditor, camerlingo, and caſtellano, who are Vene- 
tian nobles; as is the archbiſhop of it, who is pri- 
mated and metropolitan of all theſe Venetian iſlands, 


Greeks, both which are enriched with reliques, 
paintings, and coſtly ornaments. There are many 
other noble churches and and ſtructures here, and 

in-other parts of the iſland; and in the capital alone 

are computed 20,000 inhabitants. 
' _ CORIA, (city of,) in Latin, Cauria, in Spaniſh 

Eſtremadura, on the little river Alagon, in a very 
fruitful plain. Its biſhop is 4 ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Santiago, with a yearly income of 
20,000 ducats. In its neighbourhood is a very de- 
lightful diſtrict, called La Vera de Plazencia, i. e. he 
orchard of Placentia. It lies 37 miles N. of Alcan- 
tara. Lat. N 59 N. Long. 6, 46, W, | 

CORIANA, a noted promontory of Galicia, 
in Spain, not far from the town of Mongia. 
'. CORIENTES, (Las,) a city of Buenos Ayres, 
in S, America,, on the eaſtern banks of the riyer 

Plata, about 100 leagues N. of Santa Fe. 

CORIENTES, (Cape,) a promontory on the 

W. coaſt of Mexico, in N. America, on the Paci- 
fic ocean, and 100 miles S. of Xalifco, Lat. 20, 
20, N. Long. 108, W. 5 

Olf. the ſame name is another cape in Africa, on 
the we ocean. Lat. 24, 18, N. Long. 36, 

49, K. 5 . 

- CORIGLIANO, a place in the Hither Cala- 
bria of Naples, noted for a filver mine. 

CORINTH, a celebrated city of antiquity, for 
ſome time the moſt illuſtrious of all the Greek cities. 

It is faid to have been founded 1514 years before 
Chriſt, * r phus the ſon of Eolus, and grand- 
father to Iyfles. Various reaſons are given for 
its name, but moſt authors derive it from Corin- 
thus, the ſon of Pelops. It was ſituated in the 8. 
part of- the iſthmus 'which joins 
now the Morea,. to the continent. It confiſted of 
a Citadel built upon an eminence, and thence named 
Acrocorinthus; beſides which it had: 2 maritime 
towns ſubject to it, named Lecheum and Cenchrea. 
The whole ſtate extended. ſcarce half a. degree in 
length or breadth; but ſo advantageouſly were the 
aboye-mentioned' ports fituated,, that they meu 

VB: 


It furniſhes 


trees, cedar eſpecially. It is governed by a proye- 


The cathedral is a fine building, as is that of the 


e Peloponneſus, 
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gained the Corinthians a ſupeliority, if not a 
command over all Greece, had not their advanta- 
us ſituation inclined them to commerce rather 
than war. For their citadel was almoſt impregna- 
ble; and commanding both the Ionian and Ægean 
ſeas, they. could 7 cut off all communication 
from one half of Greece with the other; for which 
reaſon this city was called, one of the fetters of 
Greece. | 1 
But as the genius of the Corinthians led them 
to commerce rather than martial exploits, their city 
became the fineſt in all Greece. It was adorned 
with the moſt ſumpruous buildings, as temples, 
ces, theatres, porticos, &c. all of them enrich- 
ed with a beautiful kind of columns, which from 
the city were called' Corinthian. But though the 
Corinthians ſeldom or never eng in a war with 
a view of enlarging, but rather of defending their 
little ſtate, they did not forget to cultivate a good 
diſcipline both in time of peace and of war. Hence 
many brave and experienced generals have been 
furtiſhed by Corinth to the other Grecian cities, 
and it was not unco-71man for the latter to prefer a 
Corinthian general to any of their own. 
This city continued to-preſerve its liberty till the 
before Chriſt 146, when it was pillaged and 
— by the Romans. It was at that time the 
frongef place in the world; but the inhabitants 
were ſo diſheartened by a preceding defeat, and the 
death of their general, that they had not preſence 
of mind enough even to ſhut their gates. The 
Roman conſul, Mummius, was ſo much ſurpriſed 
at this, that at firſt he could ſcarce believe it; but 
afterwards fearing an ambuſcade, he advanced with 
all poſſible caution. As he met with no reſiſtance, 
his ſoldiers had nothing to do but deſtroy the few 
inhabitants who had not fled, and plunder the 
city, Such of the men as had ſtaid, were all 
put to the ſword, and the women were fold for 
flaves. After this the city was ranſacked by the 
greedy ſoldiers, and the ſpoils of it are ſaid to be 
immenſe. There were more veſſels of all forts of 
metal, more fine pictures, and ſtatues done by the 
greateſt maſters, in Corinth, than in any other 
city in the world. © | 
All the princes of Europe and Aſia, who had any 
tate in painting and ſculpture, furniſhed themſelves 
here, with their richeſt moveables; here were caſt 
the fineſt ſtatues. for temples and palaces, and all 
the liberal arts brought to their greateſt perfection. 
Many ineſtimable pieces of the moſt famous paint- 
ers and ſtatuaries fel into the hands of the igno- 
unt ſoldiers, who either deſtroyed them or. parted 
with them for trifles. Polybius the hiſtorian was 
an eyewitneſs to this barbariſm of the Romans. 
had the mortification to ſee 2 of them playing 
a dice on a famous picture of Ariſtides, which was 
Vor. I. No. 36. ; 
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accounted one of the wonders of the world. The 


piece” was a Bacchus, ſo exquiſitely done, that ir 
was proverbially ſaid of any extraordinary perfor- 


mance, * it is as well done as the Bacchus of Ariſ- 


tides.” This maſterly piece of painting, however, 
the ſoldiers willingly exchanged for a more conve- 
nient table to play upon; but when the ſpoils of 
Corinth were put up to ſale, Attalus king of Per- 


gamus offered for it 600,000 ſeſlerces, near So. 


of our money. Mummius was ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
high price offered for a picture, and imagined 
there muſt be ſome magical virtue in it. He there- 


fore interpoſed his authority, and carried it to 


Rome, notwithſtanding the complaints of Attalus. 
Here this famous picture was lodged in the temple 
of Ceres, where it was at laſt deſtroyed by fire, to- 
gether with the temple. Another extraordinary 
inſtance of the ſtupidity of Mummius is, that when 
the pictures were-put on board the tranſports, he 
told the maſters of the veſſels very ſeriouſly, that 
if any of the things were either loſt or ſpoiled, he 
would oblige them to find others at their own coſt; 
as if any other pieces could have ſupplied the place 
of thoſe ineſtimable originals, done by the greateſt 
maſters in Greece. When the city was thorough- 
ly pillaged, fire was ſet to all the corners of it at 
the ſame time. The flames grew more violent as 
they drew near the centre, and at laſt uniting there, 
made one prodigious conflagration. At this time 
the famous metalline mixture is ſaid to have been 
made, which could never afterwards be imitated by 


art. 

The gold, ſilver, and braſs, which the Corinthi- 
ans had concealed, were melted, and ran down the 
ſtreets in ſtreams, and when the flames were extin- 
guiſhed, a new metal was found compoſed of ſeve- 
ral different ones, and greatly eſteemed in after 
ages. The walls of the city were then demoliſhed, 
and raſed to the foundation; but the city was rebuilt 
again by Julius Cæſar, and made a Roman colony. 
It continued ſubject to the Roman emperors till the 
diviſion of the empire, after which it fell to the 
ſhare of thoſe of Conſtantinople, On the decline 
of that empire it fell to the Venetians, but was 
taken from them by Mohammed II. The Ve- 
netians retook it in 1678, but the Turks became 


maſters of it again in 1715, and have kept it ever 
ſince. It is now greatly decayed, for the houſes are 
ut 


not contiguous, ' intermixed with fields and 
gardens, which make it look like a village. The 
country about it abounds with corn, wine, and 
oil; and from its caſtle, is one of the fineſt proſ- 
pects in the world, over the ſea to the E. and W. 
and a fertile country to the N. and 8. The narrow- 


eſt part of the iſthmus, on which it ſtands, is above 


6 miles over, There are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of 
the temples dedicated to the Sun, Pluto, Diana, 
81 Neptune, 


. 
— — — 


0 


0 


Wees Ceres, and Bacchus. The inhabitants 
are moſt of them Chriſtians, of the Greek 
charch, who are allowed liberty of conſcience 
— ant Turks. E. Long. 28, 13. N. Lat. 38, 


14. 


ina. 


h of Lepanto to that of 


Which they called Hexamilinm, becauſe it Was 6 
This was demoliſhed by Atnürat 


miles in len 


II. and afterwards rebuilt by the Vefletiuns, but 
was levelled a ſecond time by Mihomet II. | 

CORISCO. There are 2 iflands of this name 
bon the coaft of S. Guinea, diſtinguiſhed by the 
adjectives of Great atid Little. At the former the g 
Dutch had once a fertled trading- odge; but they 


loſt it. 


The ſaid 2 iſlands are rea le to ſight, 


for the land is ſo low, chat at a diftance the mul 
titude of trees there ſeeming planted in the water, 
afford a very pleaſant proſpect. 

CORITA, a town 2 Leon in 2 23 miles 
25 oy Salamanca. Lat. 31, 15, N. Long. 5, 


2 ORK, dhe capital of the county of che fime 


name, in tie pro 


Extenſive cit 


breadth, fea A} on the river 


vince of Munſter, is a large and 


miles in length, and near 2 in 


which divides 


itſelf into/2 branches, about a mile abbve the city, 
on the N. ſide, and the other on 


1 brangh, ranning 


the S. under 2 
1 this e 
u almoſt to ed 
of the ſtreers Are 
or the city is beter? 


Wil buflt bridges. Several cahals 


Na means hips are brought 
rect to load and unload. Soine 

an e but che greateſt part 
d bf Lanes, very narrow. The. 


CORINTH, (the iſthmus of,) in the Motea, is ) and thoſe walls were repaired b 


a neck of land which j joins the Morea to Greece, 
d reaches from the gulp 
Julius Cæſar, Caligula, and Neto, attemp- 
to cut a channel through it, but in vain; and 
they therefore afterwards built a wall acroſs it, | 


SD 
and it ma) eee for ſupplying 
the Britiſh fleet and garriſons in all parts of üs 


world, with moſt kinds of proviſion. 


The iftand on which the =_ ſtands was walled 
before the Engliſh had any ed by Ein the kingdom, 
ing a. The 
old ciradel is now converted * barracks, it com- 
manded the town and was once formidable. = 
ver Cromwell took this city after a ſhort ſi 
taking all the bells out of the churches h 
caſt into cannon. The earl of — — 
took it in 5 days for William III. and it was twice 
burnt by ac t in the reign of James I. Cork 
— is large enough to contain the whole roy 
of 'Great-Britain, and has a good entrance ſe- 
eo For 2 head-lands, on 1 of which ſtands the 
rains of an old fort, and though cannon planted 
here would command the entrance of the harbour, 
there are none. The ſhips anchor in the harbour 
off the village called the Cove of Cork, and are fe- 
cure from all danger; and the 2 lands of Spike 


and Hiwlebowling, ſhelter them from the land 
9 floods and the tides of ebb. On the latter are tle 


houſes ate 00 And irlelegant, but the new city as it 


is Called, bbilt at times fince 1778, on ground 9 


Which has been 
à much better männer. 
2 gates, N. and 8 . of the old city are good 


> om in 85 25 uſed as 
| tower conv 


gaitted from the rlyer, is Built in 


ſtom⸗hiotiſe, 


as prion, Near the N. gate 


into a powder - magazine, 
ONES 'exchange, 


2h Ne cum are pood buildings. Here are ) 


is 


15 


B 
je canals is an 
\ voor 


meeritig-houſes,” And 'ſerdral "hvtiry-ſchovls, 


Bete; is 2 
an one of t 


The bels es 


of linen, are 


fie gear 
L i W 5 


3 


EWiNian 1 

> am 

dene Chibi In 5 
'a theatre, ud Plenty 


% 


_ 


teſtant Hurches, 1 1'mafs-Hou * 4 Ufſen- 3 


uſes. „Sue * throten over one — 


"ebilthes, zud "the ＋ 
dete and taberns ate utnerdus amt WellZcorftuc- 2 


f this ey, Except in hie ar- 
Setter mal Welk of iDublin; 


remains of an old forttfication erected by queen 
Elizabeth; alſo an apartment in which a ſociety 
Who delight i in failing, dines on Saturdays, and here 
is the ſtation for their pleaſure-boats. One fide of 
Cork harbour:is formed b Ty Barrymore iſland; and 
Cove is chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, with a few 
cuſtom-houſe officers. Biewook Cove and Cork 
is a place called Paſſage, where all ſhips above 200 
tons burthen load and unload; and between this 
place and Cork is a little iſland. The environs ot 
Cork are pictureſque and beautiful, and enriched 
with a great number of geritlemen's ſeats. 

CORLIN, a pleafant town of Brandenburg Po- 
merania, in Germany, with a ve mw 
the river Perſant, 13 miles E. of here 

CORLINGFORD,-a market-town in the coun? 
ty of Lowth, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, 
It ftands on ray, and ſends 2 members to par- 
liament. 

. CORMEILES, a large bourg and barony of 


Upper Normantty, in the government bf the latter 


name, in France. It contains 3'pariſh-churches, 


any an eder _ 1 
lage,) in the kingdom 

. — vn — coaſt 8175 Guinea, lies ſomewhere 

to the E of Abe being ſo incon ſiderable it would 

deſerve no tention here but for che fertility of the 

round About; and the Dutch fott Amfter- 


count: 
fie zich coitirarids it. This was the chief re- 
enee 


ef che Engliſh, till drove but Ly Admiral de 
an 166 5, dut much enlarged and Wauti- 
by' the Put Puttitin 168 1 and 1682; — FN 
Fort, Hunt With hard rock ſtone and lime, fit 


e by J fn, and 1 fine lage bartery, . 


m_— . 
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with 20 cannon; and within is a es en ane 
tower, in the midſt, with a cupola on it. ere 
are all offices for uſe of the commander and garri- 
ſon of 25 whites, beſides Grometto blacks. The 
breaſt-works are and the proſpect from the 
tower delightful. Large ciſterns hold rain-water. 
It is ſtrong by nature, ſtanding on a rocky hill, in 
moſt places ſteep and craggy, and only atceſſible 
by a lane cut into ſteps along the deſcent of the 

| 


" CORMERY, a town of France, in Tourain, 
with a rich Benedictine abbey. It is very pleaſant- 
ſeated on the river Indre, 8 miles from Tours. 
ng. o, 18, W. Lat. 5, 30, N. 
CORNA, Korna, Gox NA, GuoRNA,in Yerack 
or Chaldea, is a conſiderable fortreſs on the con- 
flux of the Tigris and Euphrates, 20 leagues above 


. — — — — EY — => 


land. Thou 


Balſora, (ſo that veſſels may go to it in 7 hours, if ; 


wind and tide favour,) E. long. 48, 15, Lat. 31, 
3. Here account is taken of all merchandiſe and 
perſons going up theſe rivers, and the former pay 
cuſtom here. 1 hath g. ſtout caſtles, one onthe 
point where theſe 2 rivers meet, and which is the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the 3, | 
Chaldean fide, and the third on that towards. Arabia; 
and the tide comes up to the town. 

CORNAVACCA, à diſtrict, a village, 
mountain, ſo called, in the road from Acapulco to 
Mexico, in New Spain. 

CORNET. CASTLE, a fortification upon a 
{mall ifland. to the right hand of the pier of St. Pe- 
ter's, in Guernſey. Lat. 49, 40, N. Long. 2, 


4, W. 
CORNE TO, a town of St. Peter's Patrimony, 

in the Eocleſiaſtical State, on a hill, at the foot 

of which runs the Marta. Its biſhopric is united 


with that of Monte Fiaſcone. The trade here is 


chiefly in oil, and next to that in grain. It lies 5 

miles E. of the Tuſcan ſea, and 38 N. W. of 

Rome. Lat, 42, 26, N. Long. 12, 56. E. 
CORNHILL, à village in the biſhoprick of 


Durham, with one fair, on December 6, for pedlars 


S. 
CORNIGLIA, one of the 5 places near each 
ether called Le Cinque Terre, not far from the 


ſtrong caſtle. of 8. Maria della Suorte, on the bay 


ol Sper aa, and Genorſe dominions. 
CORNWALL. This county extends the far= 
theſt-of any part of Great- Britain to the W. and 
is bounded by the Englith channel S. St. George's 
channel W. Briſtol channel N. and it is parted 
from Devonſhire E. by the Tamer. From E, to W. 
it is about 70 miles; about 40 broad near Devon, 
dat not above ꝗ from Mount ſbay to St. Ives, where 
it is narroweſt. It has 9 hundreds, a1 parliament 
boroughs, 2) market-towus, 89 vicarages, 161 
pa..hetrarehes, beſides chapels of eaſe, and 12 or 


The ſecond. on the 


and 


healthy, but 


E 0 
1300 villages. Its circumference is computed at 
150 miles, and its acres about 960;000; but accor- 
ding to a ſurvey in the reign of king Edward I. 
as told b it contained then 1,500,000; 
which makes it probable that the Scilly iſlands, were 
once of a part of it, though ſince divided by the 
ſea, therefore called the Lionefs Its chief rivers 
are the Tamer and Hamel. The air is clear and. 
; and its being almoſt encom- 
paſſed TI ſea, ſubjects it to violent flaws of 
wind. The ſpring is more . backward, ſummer 
more temperate, autumn fruits and corn-harveſt 
later, but winter milder, than elſewhere in Eng- 
ſo mountainous and rocky, it has 
all kinds of foil. In vallies is plenteous paſture. 
The land near the ſea is manured with a fea weed, 
called oreweed and ſeaſand. Here are the beſt lata 
tiles, which are exported in great quantities as well 
as uſed at home; as alſo the moor - ſtone, which has 
been uſed for the curb- ſlones in new paving Lon 


don, &c. and is of great uſe in building. It lies 


in vaſt quantities upon the moors, and · ſome of the 
tones ——— and lie in heaps.” This ſtone 
when poli s as well as tian granite. 
This county abounds with mines of tin, copper, 
A and L with the tin a yellow ore is 
called mundic, which affords. as good 
* Swediſh. ; . 
The horſes and cattle are generally ſmall. The 
ſheep, for the moſt part, have nohoros, but their 


fleſh is very good, and the wool fine. Here are ſoxes, 


badgers, and otters, and in the-rivers and bays ares 
trout, lobſters, oy ſters, plaiſe, ſoles, xc. But thoſe 
they profit moſt by are pilchards, which farm on 
the coaſts from July to Noveruber, in ſuch quan« 
tities that 500,000thave'been caught at one draught, 
and 8 or goo hogſheads filled in one ſeaſon at the 
fiſhery at Mouſehole near Mountſbay. Here are 


multitudes of ſea-fow!, with woolleecks and other 


land-fowl. The moſt remarkable is the Corniſn 
chough. Pilchards are exported in vaſt quantities 

rw, nega ; for which — — 

ing, „and pickl: are ſalt 
but hr 28 —— — beſt 
part; and after having been piled in 7 in a cel- 
Hr for 10 days, and proſſed, to drain of the ſuper- 
fluous moiſture of the blood and falt, they are bar- 
relled up with pickle for France; but for Spain, 
Italy, and other hotter. coùntries, without it. The. 
in general are well! bred, and the ſo 

ociable and reſpectful to one another, that 

com intermarry among themſelves; whence 
aroſe. the ſaying, all Corniſh folk are gouſins“ 
'The 4 — have been long famed for wreſtling 
Ever fee Edward the III. created his eldeſti ſon 
the prince of Wies, e et Oma, the dg 
* . - — 3 Ons 
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England are born-with tha 
title. And they not only. appoint the ſheriffs of 
this county, but have peculiar royalties and pre- 
rogative in certain actions, and in the ſtannaries, 
wrecks, cuſtoms, &c. for which they appoint ſe- 
. veral officers. This corny; though but an angle 

ro 


bo 


| ſons of the kings of. 


of the kingdom, ſo remote from the royal reſidence, 
| ſends no leſs than 44 members to parliament. The 
cChief metals and manufactures are tin and copper; 
the ore is brought above-ground in the flone, and 
broke with hammers, then carried to the ſtamping- 
mills, which, make it ready for other mills, where- 
by it is ground to powder. After it is waſhed and 
red — the earth, &c. it is melted at the blow- 

ing · houſos into pigs of 3 or 400 weight marked with 
the owner's name, and the value is ſet upon it at 
the coining-houſe, where it is aſſayed. The times 
for coining or marking are Midſummer and Mi- 
cChaelmas; and for ſuch as have not their tin then 
ready, there is a poſt-coinage, at Lady-day and 
Chriſtmas. The ftamp is the ſeal of the duchy 


of Cornwall. The tinners are regulated by ſtan- 


nary laws (ſo. called from ſtannum, the Latin word 
for tin;) and the trials of their cauſes are by juries 
returned by the mayors of the ſtannary towns; and 
for which purpoſe courts are held by the lord war- 
den of the ſtannaries, who has a deputy. When 
all legal duties ate ſatisfied, the tinner may ſell his 
tin where he will; only if the king or the duke of 
Cornwall have a mind to be purchaſers, they have 
8 right of pre-emption. 5 
- How long theſe mines have been diſcovered is not 
aſcertained. It is apparent they were worked by 
the Britons in the Roman times, and that the 
Phcenicians had traded bither for tin. The Saxons 
ſeem to have neglected them; but after the Nor- 
mans came, the earls of Cornwall were ſo enriched 
by them, that from time to time they granted the 
tinners new privileges, &c. one, that no Engliſh- 
man in that duchy ſhall pay cuſtom for exportin 
_ Corniſh cloth; a privilege firſt granted by — 
the Black Prince, and has been always enjoyed, in 
conſideration for their paying 4s. for the coinage of 
every 100 weight of tin, whereas Devonſhire pays 
but 8d. N 5 
King Charles I. granted their trading to al! parts 
of the world, in reward of their loyalty. The 
-- coinage towns are Leſkard, Leftwitkiel, Truro, 
. Helſton, and Penzance. The Mundic, in which 
the tin lies, as in its bed, yields ſuch a quantity of 
lapis calaminaris for making braſs, - that inſtead of 


. - Importing it to a great amount, great quantities 
are exported. | T3. [4 

- CORNWALL, a territory of France, in Bre- 
tagne, which ſtretches out into the ocean. It com- 
prehends the dioceſe of Quimper. 

. CORO. See VENEZUELA. Es 81 
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COROMANDEL, the eaſtern coaſt of the 
peninſula on this ſide the Ganges in Afia, It ig 
bounded on the north by Golconda, on the ent 
by the bay of Bengal, on the ſouth by Madura, and 
on the weſt by Bitnagar. This coaſt fo much re. 


' ſembles that of Orixa, that the Abbe Raynal chooſes 


to. confider them -as one, and gives to both the 

neral name of Coromandel. Here an exceſſive 

eat reigns from the beginning of May to the end 
of October. It begins at nine in the morning, and 
continues till nine in the evening. During the 
night it is allayed by a ſea-breeze from the ſouth- 
eaſt; and moſt commonly this refreſhing gale be. 
gins at three in the afternoon. "The air is leſs in- 
flamed during the reſt of the year, though in all ſea- 
ſons it is very hot. It rains almoſt continually 
during , the months of November and December, 
This immenſe tract is covered with a parched ſand 
for the extent of two miles, and ſometimes only 
one mile along the coaſt, 

This country was at firſt neglected by the Eu- 
ropeans for many reaſons. It was ſeparated by 
inacceſſible mountains from Malabar, where theſe 
bold adventurers endeavoured to ſettle themſelves, 
Spices and aromatics, - which were the principal 
objects of their attention, were not to be found 
there. In ſhort, civil diſſentions had baniſhed 
from it tranquillity, ſecurity, and induſtry. At 
that period = empire of Biſnagar, to which this 
vaſt country was ſubject, was falling to ruin. The 
governments of Viſapour, the Carnatic, Golconda, 
and Orixa, threw off their dependence, and aſſumed 
the title of kings. Thoſe of Madura, Tanjore, 
Myſore, Gingi, and ſome others, likewiſe uſurped 
the ſovereign authority, though they retained their 
ancient title of Naick. This revolution had juſt 
happened when the Europeans appeared on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. The foreign trade was at that 
time inconſiderable; it conſiſted only of. diamonds 
from Golconda, which were carried to Calicut and 
Surat, and from thence to Ormus or Suez, whence 
they were circulated through all Europe and Afia. 
Maſſulipatan, the richeſt and moſt populous city of 
theſe countries, was the only market that was 
known for linens ; they were purchaſed at a great 
fair annually holden there by the Arabian and 
Malayan veſſels that frequented that bay, and by 
caravans arrived from diſtant parts. e linens 
were exported to the ſame places with the dia- 
monds. The fondneſs for the manufaCtures of 
Coromandel, ' which began to prevail here, inſpired 
n nations trading to the Indian ſeas 
ſettlements there. 


with the reſolution of formin 
by the diſhculty 


They were not diſcouraged eit 


of conveying goods from the inland parts of the 


country, where there was no navigable river; b 


| | | at one 
F 
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(-afon of the year is not navigable; by the harren- 


neſs of the coaſts, for the moſt part uncultivated 


and uninhabited ; nor by the tyranny and fluctuat- 
ing ſtate of the government. They thought that 
flver would be induſtriouſty fought after; that 
Pegu would furniſh timber for building, and Ben- 

corn for ſubſiſtence ; that a- proſperous voy- 

of nine months would be more than ſufficient 
to complete their ladings; and that by fortifying 
themſelves they ſhould be ſecure againſt the 
attacks of the weak tyrants that oppreſſed theſe 
countries. 

The firſt European colonies were eſtabliſhed 
near the ſhore. Some of them obtained a ſettle- 
ment by force ; moſt of them were formed with 
the conſent of the * and all were con- 
Ened to a very narrow tract of land. The boun- 
daries of heh were marked out by a hedge of 
thorny plants, which was their only defence. In 
— of time fortifications were raiſed; and the 
kcurity derived from them, added to the lenity of 
the government, ſoon increaſed the number of 


coloniſts, The ſplendor and independence of theſe 
ſettlements ſeveral times raiſed the jealouſy of the 
princes in whoſe dominions they were formed; 
but their. attempts to demoliſh them proved abor- 
tire. Each colony inoreaſed in proſperity in pro- 

jon to the riches and the wiſdom of the nation 
that founded it. None of the companies that ex- 
erciſed an excluſive privilege beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope had any concern in the trade of dia- 
monds, This was always left to private merchants, 
and by degrees fell entirely into the hands of- the 
En liſh or 8 — and Armenians that lived 
* their protection. At preſent this grand ob- 
a luxury and induſtry is much reduced. 

revolutions that have happened in Indoſtan 
have prevented people from reſorting to theſe rich 
nines; and. the anarchy in which this unhappy 
country is plunged, leaves no room to hope that 
they will be again attended to, © The whole of the 
commercial operations on the coaſt of Coromandel 
s confined to» the purchaſe of cottons. The 
nanufafturing of the white cottons bought there, 
lfers ſo little from ours, that it would be neither 
mtereſting nor inſtructive to enter into a minute 
&ſcription of it. The proceſs uſed in making 
their printed cottons, which was at firſt ſervilely 
lowed in Europe, has ſince been rendered more 
ample, and brought to greater perſectien by our 
manufacturers. The painted cottons which are 
brought there, we have not yet attempted to imi- 
ate, Thoſe who imagine we have been prevented 
kom undertaking this branch merely by the high 
pice of labour among us, are miſtaken. Nature 
lu not given us the wild fruits and drugs neceſ- 
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is 28 to the neceſſity theſe merchants themſelves” 
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fary for the compoſition of thoſe bright and in- 
deliable colours which conſtitute the principal me- 
rit of the Indian manufactures; nor hath ſhe fur-- 
niſhed us with the waters that ſerve to fix them. 
The Indians do not univerſally obſerve the ſame 
method in painting their cottons, either becauſe 
there are ſome nicities peculiar to certain provinces, 
or becauſe different ſoils produce different drugs for 
the ſame uſes. | 

We ſhould tire the patience of our readers were* 


Ve to trace the flow and painful progreſs of the In- 


dians in the art of painting their cottons. It is na- 
tural to believe that they owe it to length of time, 
rather than to the fertility of their gemus: What 
ſeems to authoriſe this conjecture is, that thèy have 
ſtopped in their improvements, and have not ad- 
vanced a ſingle ſtep in the arts for many ages; 

Gy: 


; Whereas we have proceeded with ama ing rapi 


Indeed, were we to conſider only the want of in- 

vention in the Indians; we ſhould be tempted to he- 

lieve, that from time immemorial, they have rè- 
ceived the arts they cultivate from ſore more in- 
duſtrious nation; but when it is remembered thar 
theſe arts have a peculiar depencence on the mate= 
rials, gums, colours, and productions of India, we- 
cannot but be convinced that they are natives of 
that country. It may appear ſomewhat ſurpriſing, 

that cottons painted with all ſorts of colours ſhouli' 
be fold at ſo moderate a price, that they are almoſt 

as cheap as thoſe that have but two or three. But 

it muſt. be obſerved, that the merchants of the- 
country fell to all the companies a large quantity 
of cottons at a time, and that the demands for 
cottons painted with various colours makes but 
a ſmall article in their aſſortments, as they are not 


much eſteemed in Europe. 


hho cottons of all ſorts are in ſome degree 
ured throughout the whole country of 
Indoſtan, which extends from Cape Comorin to 
the banks of the Ganges; it is obſervable, that the 
ſine ſorts are made in the earſtern parts; the com- 
mon ones in the centre; and the coarſe ones in the 
moſt weſtern parts: Manufactures are eſtabliſhed * 
in the European colonies, and upon the coaſt; they - 
are more frequent at the diftance- of 5; or 6 leagues 
from the'ſea, where cotton is more cultivated, and” 
proviſions are cheaper. The purchaſes made there 
are carried 30 or 40 lea farther into the coun- 

try. The Indian merchants ſettled in the Euro- 

pean factories, have always the management of this 
buſtneſs. The quantity and quality of the goods 
wanted are ſettled with theſe people; the price 
is axed according to the patterns; and, at the time 

a contract is made, a third, or fourth part of the 

money agreed on is advanced. This arrangement 


ar 


the cottons as 


8 0 
are under of advancing money to the workmen, b 
the partners or agents who are diſperſed throug 
the whole country; of keeping a watchful eye upon 
them, for fear of loſing what they have advanced; 
and of gradually leſſening the ſum, by calling for 
fiſt as they are. worked off, With- 
out theſe precautions, nothing could be depended 
on in an opprefive government, where the weaver 
cannot work on his own account, either becauſe 
his circumſtances will not permit, or becauſe he 


dares not venture to diſcover them for fear of exac- 


tions. The companies that have either fucceſs, or 


management, conſtantly keep their ſtock of 


.one year in advance in their ſettlements. By this 
method they are ſure of having the quantity of 
goods they have occaſion for, and of the quality 
they choole, at the moſt convenient time; not to 
mention that their workmen, and their merchants 
who are kept in conſtant employment, never leave 


them. Such nations as want money and credit can- 


not begin their mercantile operations till the arrival 
of their ſhips. They have only 5 or 6 months at 
moſt to execute the orders ſent from Europe. The 
goods are manufactured and examined in haſte; 
and they are even obliged to take ſuch as are known 
to be bad, and would be rejected at any other time. 

I be neceſſity they are under of compleating their 
cargoes, and fitting out their veſſels before the hur- 

- Ticanes come on, leaves no room for-nicety of in- 
ſpection. It would be a miſtake to imagine that 
country * could be prevailed upon to or- 

der goods to be made on their account, in hopes 
of ſelling them with a reaſonable advantage to the 


company with whom they are engaged. For, be- 


des that the generality of them are not rich 3 
to embark in ſo large an undertaking, they wou 
not be certain of finding their aceount in it. 


the company that employ them ſhould be hindered 


by unforeſeen accidents from ſending the uſual 
number of ſhips, theſe merchants would have no 
vent for their commodities. The Indians, whoſe 
dreſs requires different breadths and hs from 
thoſe of the cottons fabricated for our uſe, would 
not purchaſe them; and the other European com- 
panies would be provided, or certain of being pro- 


55 vided, with whatever the extent of their trade re- 


e and their money enabled them to purchaſe. 
he plan of procuring loans, which was contrived 
to remedy this inconvenience, never has, nor can 
be uſeful. It has been a cuſtom time immemorial, 
in Indoſtan, for every citizen who borrows money, 
to give a written inſtrament to his creditor. This 
deed is of no force in a court of judicature, unleſs 
it is ſigned by 3 witneſſes, and bears the day of 
the month, and the year when it was made, with 
the rate of intereſt agreed upon by the parties. If 
the borrower fails to fulfil his engagements, he 
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way be arreſted by the lender himſelf. He is g. 


ver impriſoned, becaute there is no fear of his ma. 
king his eſcape. He would not even eat without 
— leave of his creditors The Indians make 
a three-fold divifion of intereſt ; one kind they call 
vice; another neither vice nor virtue; and a third, 
they ſay is virtue. The firſt is 4 per cent. a month: 
the ſecond 2; and the third 1. The laſt is in their 
opinion, an act of beneficence that only belongs to 
the moſt heroic minds. Yet though the Europeans, 
who are forced to borrow, meet with this treat- 
ment, it is plain they cannot avail themſelves of 
the indulgence without being involved in ruin. 
The foreign trade of Coromandel is not in the 
hands of the natives. In the weſtern part, indeed, 
there are Mahommedans known by the name of 
Chalias, who, at Naour and Porto-Nuovo ſend out 
ſhips to Acken, Merguy, Siam, and the E. coat, 
Beſides veſſels of conſiderable burthen employed in 
theſe voyages, they have fmaller embarkations for 
the coaſting trade for Ceylon and the pearl-fiſhery. 
The Indians of Maſulipatan, turn their attention 
another way. They import from Bengal white 
callicoes which. they dye or print, and ſell them 
again at the places from whence they had them, at 
5 or 40 per cent. advantage. — theſe 


tranſactions which are of very little conſequence, 


the whole trade is veſted in the Europeans, who 
have no partners but a few Banians and Armeni- 
ans ſettled in their colonies. * 

The quantity of callicoes exported from Coro- 
mandel to, the different ports of India, may be 
computed at 3500 bales. Of theſe the French car- 
_ to Malabar, Mocha, and the Iſle of France; 
the Engliſh 1200 to Bombay, Malabar, Sumatra, 
and the Philippine iſlands; and the Dutch 1500 to 
their different ſettlements. . Except 500 bales deſ- 
tined for Manilla, each of the value of 100 guinea, 
the others are of ſuch an ordinary kind that they 


do not exceed 30 guineas at prime coſt; ſo that the 
whole number of bales do not amount to more than 
about 1 50, oool. 


Coromandel furniſhes Europe with 9500 bales; 
800 of which are brought by the Danes, 2500 b 
the French, 3000 by the Engliſh, and 3200 by the 
Dutch. A conſiderable part of theſe callicoes are 
dyed blue, or ſtriped blue and red for the African 
trade. The others are. fine muflins, printed calli- 
coes, and handkerchiefs from Maſſulipatan, or Pa. 


liacate. It is proved by experience, that each 0 


theſe bales coſts only about 421. ſterl. conſequent!y 


thy ought to bring into the manufactory where 


they are wrought, near 360,000l. The payinents 
are not entire y in ſpecie, either in Europe or in 
Aſia; we give in exchange, cloths, iron, lead, cop 
per, coral, and ſome other articles of leſs value. On 
the other hand, Aſia pays with ſpices, pepper, = 

by z 


'C 0 


ſugar, corn and dates. All theſe articles taken to- 


gether — amount to about 210, 00l. and from 
this calcu 0 

ceives annually from Europe about 300, oool. in 
money. The Britiſh, who have acquired the ſarne 


ſuperiority on this coaſt that they have elſewhere, 


have formed on it ſeveral ſettlements, which will 
be inſerted under their proper names. - 

CORON, a handſome ſtrong town of Belve. 
dere, a diſtrict of the Morea, in Turky in Europe, 
with a harbour on a bay of the ſame name. It is 
ſtrong by ſituation, and fortified by art. It is of a 
triangular. figure, and over againſt 1 of its towers 
is a large tower, built on a rock by the Venetians, 
in 1463, to ſerve for a ſtore-houſe. The town 
where it is not waſhed by the ſea, is defended by 
a fortreſs, encompaſſed by old thick walls, flanked 
with large towers. A ſmall 'diſtance from it to 
N. is a ſuburb of 500 houſes, It has no immedi- 
ate port but its bay, or gulph, is a ſafe harbour, 
The country about it yields good ſtore af fruits, 
grain, oil, and filks, which the inhabitants vend 
abroad to great advanta It made but a weak 
defence in 1715, when the Turks took it, and the 
reſt of this province from the Venetians; 46 miles 
1 Lacedemon. Lat. 37, 2, N. Long. 22, 
1 | 

RON AD OS. a river in Chili. 


CHORONÆA, once a city of Bœotia, on the 
river Cephiſus, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 


lake Copias, not far from mount Helicon. It is 
famous on account of the victory which Ageſilaus 
gained over the Thebans and Athenians. 

COROO, the leaſt of the Azores, or weſtern 
iſlands, having only about 600 inhabitants, who 
— wheat and- feed hogs. Long. 32, 35, W. 

- 40, o, N. 

CORSLEY-HEATH, a place in Wiltſhire, 


where there is a fair kept the firſt Monday in Aug. 


for cattle and _cheele. . | 

CORREGIO, (principality of,) one of the ſub- 
_ diviſions of the duchy of Modena, in Upper Italy, 
and an imperial fief. Of the ſame name is a town 
with a ſtrong caſtle, 10 miles N. W. of Modena. 
Lat. 44, 46, N., Long. 22, 15, E. It gave birth 
or name to a celebrated painter. 175 

CORRIB-LOUGH, an inland navigable lake 
of Gallway, in the province of Connaught in Ire- 
land, 20 miles long, and its greateſt breadth from 
N. to S. 5. It is ſaid to contain 300 iſlands, co- 
vered with graſs and pine trees. 

CORSICA, 
ſituated between the gulph of Genoa and the iſland 
of Sardinia, and between 41 and 43, N. lat. and 
8, 10 E. long. It was anciently called by the 
Greeks Kyrnos, Korſis. And with to its 
Liſtory, 


ation it follows, that Coromandel re- 


A, an iſland in the Mediterranean ſea,“ 


Cathaginians had made themlelyes 
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were to be 


" or | 
maſters of it before their wars with the Romans. 
Cornelius Scipio made a conqueſt of it in the firſt 
Punic war, and the Romans continued its maſters 
for a long time, and built ſeveral towns there, 
The Goths took it from the Romans, and the 
Arabs conquered it afterwards from the Goths. 
Some lords of New Rome drove the Saracens out 
out of it in the time of Pope Paſcal II. who beſtow- 
ed Corſica on one of the conquerors of thoſe times, 
named Bianco, and referved the homage to him- 
ſelf. The ifland remained peopled with ancient 
Romans, ancient Carthaginians, the Arabs, and its 
original inhabitants. The Pifans and the Genoeſe 
diſputed with each other the poſſeſſion of it. Pope 
Urban II. granted it the Piſans by a bull, the ori- 

inal of which remains, it is ſaid, ſtill at Florence. 

he Genoeſe, notwithſtanding the bull, eſtabli ſl.- 
ed themſelves in a part of the ifland in the 12th 
century. - 

An Alphonfo, king of Aragon, drove the Ge- 
noeſe out of it for ſome time, who in their turn 
drove him from it in 1354. The Corſicans then, 
of their own accord, ſubinitted themſelves as ſub- 
jets of Genoa, becauſe they were poor and the 
others rich. In the courſe of all theſe revolutions, 
the towns built by the ancient Romans fell to ruin, 
and the people were ſunk into barbariſm and 
wretchedneſs. The family of the Ornanos, which 
has ſince taken ſhelter and made a figurein France, 
attempted to reſtore liberty to their country. It 
did not however ſucceed. The king of France, 
Henry II. who aſſiſted the Corſicans at that time, 
in order to become their maſter perhaps, was 
killed m a tournament. &, 


The Corſicans remained under the dominion of 


| the Genoeſe; and the more theſe iflanders attemp- 


ted to ſhake off the yoke, the heavier it was ren- 
dered by Genoa. 7 

Tbe Corſicans were for a long time governed by 
a law which reſembled the law Vermique, or Wei- 
phalian, of Charlemagne; a law by- which. the 
judge delegate of the iſle condemned to death or 
the gallies, upon private information, without 
trying the party accuſed, oreven inferting the leaſt 
manner of formality in his judgment. The ſen- 
tence was entered in theſe terms in a private re- 
cord: Being informed in my conſcience, that 


ſuch andſuch are guilty, 1 condemn the mto death.” 


There was no more formality in the execution than 
in the ſentence | 
Theſe iſlanders were continually —— 


one another, and the judges aud the ſurvivors aſ- 


ſaſſinated in their turn, upon the information of 
their conſciences. This, on both ſides, was the 
utmoſt of barbariſm. The Corſicans re- 
quired civilization, and * eruſhed them; they 

they were rendered 
3 more 


© | 

more intractable. There were 12 inſurrections, 
which-the Corſicans called efforts for liberty, and 
the Genoeſe termed crimes of high treaſon, Since 
the year 1725 there had been nothing but ſeditions, 
puniſhments, inſurrections, depredations, and maſ- 
facres of Corſican citizens aſſaſſinated by their 
fellow- citizens. | 

Can it be credited, that in a petizion ſent to the 
king of France by the chief Corſicans in 1738, it 
Mould be »Mrmed, that there had been 26,000 aſ- 
ſaſſinations during the government of the 16 laſt 
| Genoeſe deputies, and 1700 within the laſt 2 years? 
The petitioners added, that the deputies of Genoa 
connived at theſe crimes, in order to enrich them- 
ſelves by fines and confiſcations. 

A prince of the houſe of Wirtemberg, a brave 
officer and a man of liberality, in the ſervice of 
' Genoa, obliged the Corſicans to lay down their 
arms, and negociated an accommodation between 
them and the Genoeſe in 1732; but it was only a 
truce ſoon broken by the animoſity af both par- 


The Corſieans began to have ſome very intelli- 
gent chiefs, ſuch as always ariſe in the courſe of 
civil wars; a Giafferi, a Jacintho Paoli, a Riva- 
lora, and above all a canon, named Orticoni, who 
for ſame time poſſeſſed the principal influence. Theſe 
chiefs. in 1735, dedicated. Corſica to the Virgin 
Mary, and burned the Genoeſe laws, declaring at 


the ſame time the penalty of. death on whoever 


; ſhould. enter into treaty. with. Genoa. The Cor- 
ſicans had ſcarcely placed-themſelves under the tute- 
lage of the Virgin, when an adventurer. of Lower 
Germany came to make himſelf king of Corſica 
without ever conſulting her. He was a poor. ba- 
ron of Weſtphalia, named Theodore de Neu- 
hoff. 4 If 
This perſon having travelled into Spain, and 
having there made ſome acquaintance with an envoy 
from Tunis, paſſed over into Africa, and perſuad- 
ed the Bey that he could put him in poſſeſſion of 
Corſica, if the Bey would only fupply him with a 
loop of war mounting 6 cannon, 4000 muſquets, 
1000 ſequins, and ſome proviſions. 29 
Ihe regency of Tunis were weak enough to 
vide him with what he aſked. He arrived at | 
horn in a ſhip which hoiſted falſe Engliſh colours, 
fold the veſſel, and wrote from thenae to the chiefs 
of the Corſicans, that if they would elect him for 
their king, he would engage to drive the Genoeſe 
out of the iſland with the ſuccours of the principal 
powers. of Europe which. he had: ſecured. - His 
propoſition was. accepted. . The: baron Theodore 


landed the :5th of March, 1736, at the port of 


Aleria, clothed. like a Turk, and his head covered 
with a turban. He began by proclaiming that he 


had arrived with immenſe treaſures, and by way of V Fleury ſent, to carry him their arma: they carried: 
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Walpole had the 

foot for his relief, which ſerved to ſupport him till 

be was releaſed ſoon after by an act 5 

' when he * __ Corſica for the benefit of his 
e 


0 + - 
proof diſtributed among the people 50 ſequins ;; 
braſs coin. The — and the —— which 
he diſtributed were certificates of his power, Ile 
gave the natives ſhòes made of good leather; a mas. 
nificence unknown in Corfica, He bribed couriers 
who uſed to come to him from Leghorn in packet. 
boats, and bring him forged diſpatches from eye. 
ral powers of Europe and Africa. He was elected 
king, cauſed braſs money to be coined in his name 
had a court eſtabliſhed, and ſecretaries of ſtate ap. 


pointed him. And what raiſed his reputation and 


power ſtill more was, that the ſenate of Genoa 
had ſet a price upon his head. But in about 8 
months the principal Corſicans having found out 
who he was, and the ſmall ſum he was maſter of 
being exhauſted, he departed, as he pretended, to 
go in queſt of more effectual ſuccours. 

Being a fugitive in Amſterdam, one of his cre- 
ditoxs had him arreſted; but this diſgrace did not 


diſcourage him, he made new dupes, even in 


Jail. | 
In the mean time, the Genoeſe folicited in 1735, 
the good offices of France. Cardinal Fleury, who 
had pacified the troubles of Geneva, undertook alſo 
to be the arbitrator of the peace between Genoa and 
Corſica, | | 

King Theodore ſtill promiſed them from his 
priſon in Amſterdam; that he would go and deli- 
ver them- ſhortly from the voke of Genoa, and the 
arbitration of. France. In fine, he had the art to 


impoſe upon the Jews and foreign merchants ſettled 


at Amſterdam; he prevailed on them not only to 
diſcharge his debt, but alſo to freight a veſſel with 
arms, powder, ammunition, and proviſions, with 
a conſiderable cargo of merchandiſe; perſuad- 
ing them that they ſhould.be put into 1 of 
the excluſive commerce of the whole iſland, which 


he reprefented to be a trade of immenſe prot, 


However, not being ſuffered to diſembark, he took 
_ in Leghorn, and his Dutch creditors were 

ruined 
He fled/afterwards into land, and was thrown 
into- jail in London for. his debts; there he remain- 
ed. till the beginning of the year 1756, when Mr. 
nerolity to ſet a fadleription on* 


creditors. died the year following, and was 


- buried in St. Anne's, Soho. 


In the interval while Theodore was making his 


| ſecond attempt of reigning: in Corſica, and when 
d in the iſland, the 
iſlanders made it ſufficiently appear that they need- 


he had tried in vain to 


ed not his aſſiſtance to defend themſelves. They 
had promiſed Boiffieux, the French general, whom 


them 


- 


* 
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O O | 
them indeed the 12th of December, 1938 "but it 


was to ſurprize a poſt of 400 French, who were 
not able to reſiſt them. Boiſſieux came to their 
afiftance; he was repulſed, and driven back with 
muſkets at their breaſts even into Baſtia. The 
Corſicans called this day the Corſican Veſpers ; 
though it was but a feeble imitation of the Sicilian 

eſpers. | 
lg the marquis of Maillebois, an officer 
of great reputation, conquered the Corſicans in 
three weeks, in the year 1739. 

He began now to eſtablith in the iſland a ſort of 
police which had not been known there before, 
when the fatal war of 1740 obliged Fleury to with- 
draw all the forces from Coxſica. | 


Genoa always kept poſſeſſion of Baſtia, the capi- 


tal of the iſland, and a few other places - the Cor- 
ſicans held all the reſt. They enjoyed their liber- 
ty, or rather their licentiouſueſs, under the com- 
mand of Giafferi, elected their general; a perſon 
famous for an intrepid valour, and alſo for the vir- 
tues of a good citizen. Ile was aſſaſſinated in 
1753. The ſenate of Genoa was accuſed of this 
at, who probably had no ſhare in the murder. 

Diſcord now divided the Corſicans. But they 
ſill reunited againſt the Genoeſe. ; 

The old Jacintho Paoli, who had commanded 
them formerly, and who was then retired to Na- 
ples, ſent them his fon, Paſchal Paoli, in 1755. 
As ſoon as he arrived, he was acknowledged for 
commandant-general of the whole iſland, though 
he was only 29 years of age. 


Two powers very different from each other en- 


gaged in the conteſt between Genoa and Corſica ; 
the one was the court of Rome, and the other that 
of France. x 

The miniſtry of France, more active and more 
powerful than that of Rome, were ſolicited again 
to aſſiſt Geneoa with its good offices. At length 
the court of France ſent ſeven battalions to Cor- 


fica in the year 1764, but not to act offenſively, - 


Theſe troops were only charged to guard the 
places which the Geroeſe were yet in poſſeſſion of. 
The ſenate hoped that France having taken up- 
on her the charge of garriſoning their forts, it 
might be able with its own forces to regain the reſt 
of the iſland. But it was miſtaken. This repub- 


lic loſt in the ſpace of four years its troops and 


ts money, while Paoli augmented daily both his 
ces and his reputation. 
be four years ſtation of the French in Corſica 
being expired, the ſenate of Genoa began to find 
at it had waſted itſelf in vain in a ruinous enter- 
priſe, and that it was impracticable to ſubdue the 
ans, | : | 
It then ſurrendered all its rights in Corſica t 
crown of France, and the treaty was ſigned in 
; Yor, IN O. 32 5 
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© the month of July, 1 768, at Compeigne. By this 
' treaty the kingdom o 


Corſica was not abſolutely 
transferred over to the king of France, but only 
mortgaged to him, with a reſervation of the equity 
of redemption to the republie, on reimburſiag him 
the immenſe expences he had been at in fayour of 
the ſaid republic. 

The French began by negociating with General 
Paoli, but in vain. In fine, he had the honour of 
reſiſting the king of France for almoſt a year. No 
foreign power aſſiſted him. Some Engliſh only, 
enamoured of that liberty of which be was the 
champion, and was likely to become the vic- 
tim, ſupplied him with ſome money and arms; 
for the Corſicans were but ill provided with the 
latter: they had no muſkets armed with bayonets 


and even when they received them from London, 


the greater part of the Corſicans knew not how. to 
manage them; they therefore preferred their com- 
mon muſkets and hangers: their principal defence 
was their courage. This courage was ſo great, 
that in one of their battles near a river n 2 
Gaulo, they made a rampart of their dead, to gain 
time to charge behind it, before they were to make 
a neceſſary retreat; and even the wounded were 
thrown into the heap to compleat the pile. Valour 
is found every where; but ſuch actions as this, are 
never ſeen except among a free people. But in 
ſpite of all their courage, they were overcome at 
laſt. - The count de Vaux, ſeconded by the mar- 
quis de Marbeuf, ſubdued the whole iſland, but 
not without great loſs. Paoli fled to London, and 
had a penſion granted him. Thus far hiſtory : 
and as to its geography, it would be endleſs to 
ſpeak of the mountains, ſince it is every way co- 
vered with them. But one about its center is too 
remarkable to be overlooked. It is called Monte 
Gradacio, and is of conſiderable height. On its 
top are the 2 famed lakes of Crena and Ino, out of 
the firſt of which flow the 2 rivers of Limone and 
Tavignano, one of which takes its courſe towards 
the E. the other the W. coaſt, where they fall in- 
to the ſea; out of the other lake ſprings the river 
Gollo, which waters the whole county of Mari- 
ana, Theſe are the three moſt conſiderable rivers 
of the iſland. The other lakes of note are thoſe 
of Diana and Vibino. The iſland is generally 
woody, and 1 ſtony; but in ſome places 
it produces good corn, wine, figs, almonds, chef- 
nuts, olives, &c. and ſome of the paſtures breed 
many cattle, as do the foreſts plenty of deer, and 
other game. The natives are a hardy race of peo- 
ple, and are ſuppoſed to amount te 200,000. 
CORSO, a river on the coaſt of S. Guinea. 
CORSOE, a river on the fea coaſt of the S. pro- 
vince of Algiers. - . 
CORTATE, a town. on the hither peninſula of 
8X FOR India: 


— 


4 8b. N. Long. 9. 34, 


CoORUNNA, city of, comm 


0 
India and Mogul empire, in Aſia, a little N. of 
Cape Comorin. Lat. 8, 5, N. Long. 77, 12, E. 


' CORTE, a ſmall town in a diſtrict of the ſame 
name in the ifland of Corſica: its fortifications 
couſiſt in a wall and caſtie.. The malcontents 
took it in 1733; It is the ordinary reſidence of 
the biſhop of Alleria, 8 S. of Baſtia. Lat. 
CoORIIS, a town of Liege, in Germany, 10 
miles N. E. of Ramillies, Lat. 50, 50, N. ; 


g. 15. E. | | 
2 CORTONA, a ſmall, but epiſcopal town in the 
territory of Florence, and Great dutchy of Tuſ- 
<any; his was one of the 12 ancient cities of 


Hetruria. Lat. 43, 25, N. — — — = 


Groyne: it is the ancient Brigantium, in Galicia, 


2 maritime province of Spam. It ſtands on a. ſmall 


Caſtle of St. Di 
Aland, furroun 


is ee Lu. 4%, 10, 


| © CORVO, one of the Azores, or Terceira iſlands, | 


breadth. It is onl 


bay and peninſula, and is divided into the upper 
and lower town; the former is defended by the 
- the latter ſtands on a neck of 
with water on three ſides. It is 
in the form of a half moon, with a caſtle at each 
point. The harbour here is large; and to this 
port the Engliſh packet-boats uſually come. It is 
the ſeat of "the royal audience of Galicia, and here. 
is a collegiate church; and in the jr e 
Long. 9, 


Q, W. 

- CORVE, a river of Herefordſhire, joining the 
Teme at the town of Ludlow, 'the rich flat coun- 
try below which is called | 


in the Atlantic ocean. It lies N. of Flores, from 
which it is divided by a channel, a good mile in 
ree miles in circuit, has two 
harbours, and is ſubje& to Portugal. Lat. 39, 48, 


N. —— N. 22, W. | as 
'.  CORRIN, or Koxtzvyn, or Nzw Town, in 


the palatinate of Sandomir, in Little Poland, with 
a caſtle on tho Viſtula. Here is a ſtaroſty, and 
the diet of Little Poland is held in this 
place: It lies in the midſt of marſhes. - * 8 

CORWEN, Merionethſhire, N. Wales, 10 
miles E. of Bala. Fairs March 12, May 24, July 
21, OR. 20, and Dec. 26. This little town is ren- 
dered remarkable for an encampment near it, 
thrown up by Owen Gwynedd, prince of North 


Wales, in 1164, in conjunction with the other 


Welch princes, to oppo 
di runs the river Dee. 
RZOLA, or CuxzoLa, in Latin ra 


Henry II. At a little 


Nigra, an iſland of Venetian Dalmatia, and a 


principality: It ſerves for a naval ſtore houſe, as it 


abounds with wood. 


The town of the ſame name, and the only one 


/ 
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| Cc o 
It has good walls and towers, alſo a fine harhoy; 
and excellent wine. In the year 1571, the women 
of this place armed themſelves, like heroines, to 
oppoſe a landing of the Turks, whilſt the men tan 
away like poltroons. Lat. 42, 36, N. Long. 1g, 


Is, E 

COSBORBIR, a city in the Thebaida, E pt 
ſaid to haye been Apollo's city, and one of the 

ateſt on the Nile, | | 

8 See CoxsENSA, | 
25 a very pleaſant village of Wiltſhire, 
in a dry foil, the — of health e lk. le 
principal employment is in the woollen manufacture. 
The Saxon king Ethelred had a palace here; and 


here ſome of the earls of Cornwall reſided ; one of 


whom, named Edmund, obtained a charter for the 
market, of Edward I. Here is a handſome church. 


) an alms-houſe, and a charity ſchool. Fairs, March 


of fiſh. Here is a coll 


_ 


7 and Sept. 
COSIRE, the ſouthernmoſt port vn the coaſt of 
1 , and anciently a place of great note; and is 
ſtill conſiderable for the exportation of grain to 
Arabia, which is b t in caravans from the 
Nile. The town is in a miſerable ſtate of decay, 
and the country round is a dreary waſte. 
_ COSLIN, a town of Brandenburg Pomerania, 
in Germany, about a. ] from the Baltic. In 
the Friſche-haff they catch prodigious quantities 
12 miles E. of Colberg, 
Lat. &t 20, N. Long. 16, 26, E. | 
_ COSMIN, or Cos x1, in the kingdom of Ava, 
in India beyond the Ganges, is 3 days journey to 
S. E. of Negrais, and is a pretty town, pleaſantly 
ſi tuated, and abounding with all conveniences. But 


they are forced to build their houſes on ſtakes, to 


P 
lings, and 


Long. 17, 15, E. 


which they aſcend by ladders, for fear of the rave 
—— tigers, where with the country is much in- 


COSMO POLI, or PoxTo FERRAIO, a ſtrong 
town of Elba, an iſland in the Tuſcan fea. This 
fortification at preſent ſtands on a diſtinct iſle, as 
being ſeparated from Elba by a channel, which has 
been cut, over which is a bridge. 

COSNE, anciently Condate, hence Condida, 
Conada, and at laſt Cona, a town of Orleanois, in 
France, upon the Loire, has a collegiate church, 
convents and a priory, alſo a ſalt magazine; 
in the neighbourhood are iron-works. 

COSSA, or Cos 4, a city once of Hetruria, 
Italy, the inhabitants of which were ome 7 

igiobs ſwarms of rats, to abandon their dwel- 

uit the place. 1 
SSACKS. 

COSSONA, an epiſt 


UrtRrAtn. 
city of the Hither Ca- 


labria, of Naples, 16 miles W. of the gulph of 
Roſſano. Lat. 40, 20, N. 


COSSUVA, 


Otranto, and 26 N. of 
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"OSSUVA, or Coszova, in Bulgaria, near 
Nora 4 of Servia, is noted for its plain, where 
many great actions have been performed, 3 
not much bigger (ſays Dr. Brown, who ſaw the 
place,) than Lincoln heath, Some take it for the 
Campus Merule. Here Lazarus, deſpot of Ser- 
via, at the head of goo,000 men, the greateſt 
Chriſtian army ever brought into the field, was 
defeated and killed by ſultan Amurath, who view- 
ing the dead bodtes, was himſelf ſtabbed by Michael 
Cobilavit, a Chriſtian ſoldier, who was left for 
dead in the field; upon which a monument was 
erected for Amurath ; from which this plain is cal- 
ed the field of the ſepulchre. Hunniades here fought 
3 days ſucceſſively againſt Mohammed, but being 
. . unequal in force, was at laſt routed. The 
der vians call it Cafowopolye, the Hungarians Ri- 
gomezu, the Germans Amelfelr, 

COSSYRA, or Cosyrvs, a ſmall iſland in the 


Africa Propria ſea, which ſome authors refer to 


Sicily, but Strabo makes a part of the proper ter- 
ritory of Carthage. According to Ptolemy, it had 
a city of the ſame name, which, by reaſon of its 
vicinity to Carthage, was doubtleſs a place of ſome 
repute. According to Strabo, this ifland was 150 
ſtadia in circumference. 6 
COSTA-RICCA, (i. e. the rich coaſt,) a pro- 
vince of New Spain, 
ſea on the N. E. and the Pacific ocean on the S. W. 
by the province of Nicaragua N. W. and by that of 
erapuas on the 8. E. It is 90 from E. to 


jca; bounded by the N. ( 


W. and 50 where broadeſt from N. to 8. The ſoil ' 


is in ſome parts pretty , but it is moſtly moun- 
tainous and barren. However, it took its name 
from its rich mines of gold and ſilver, thoſe of Tin- 
ligat being preferred by the Spaniards to the mines 

Potoſi, On the N. fea it has 2 convenient 
bays, the weſternmoſt called St. Jerome's, and 
that near the frontiers of Veraguas, called Ca- 
ribaco, and on the S. ſea it has ſeveral bays, capes, 
and convenient places for anchorage. The Spaniſh 
towns here are Cartago, the capital, and Ny- 


40 TANZ. or CosTwiTz, in Latin, Con- 
ia, an ancient town on the Bodenſee, in Sya- 


bia, and was formerly an imperial town, but in 


1549, Ferdinand I. annexed it to Auftria, It is 
fortified, has a cathedral, a college, and 3 cloy- 
ſters, and its bi ic was removed here in 1570 
from Wendiſch. From x + Ore 1418, was held 
here a famous council, which inſtead of 3 popes 
who were ſet up againſt each other, appointed a 


e to be burnt. 


STOW, or CosTw ar, a river in Yorkſhire, { ape 
S. Paolo to Cape Monte runs E. N. E. the land 


#hick falls into the Darwent below Cotehouſe. 


. 
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COSWICK, a ſmall town on the. Elbe, in the” 


principality of Anhalt-Zerbſt; here formetly. was 


n cathedral, and now is the uſual reſidence vf tlie 
princeſs do of Anhalt-Zerbſt. A 
COTATI, a town of Aſia, in the E. Indies, 
and in the kingdom of Travanor, in the Peninſula, 
= n fide the Ganges. Long. 77, 33, E. Lat. 
4 4 | 
COTATIS, a town of Aſia, in Georgia, ſeated 
at the foot of a mountain, on the river Faſſo, and 
in the kingdom of Imeretta, of which it was for- 
merly the capital. It is divided into 3 parts, the 
town, which is without walls, and contains about 
200 houſes; the palace, where the king reſides, 
and the houſes of the great men, and the citadel, 
which is on the other fide the Faſſo, on a hi 
mountain, here the Turks keep a garriſon. It 
was taken by the Ruffians in 1770. Long. 43 
5%, E Lat. 43, 10, W. a. 
COTBUS, a town of ee in Lower Lu- 
ſace; it is a ſtrong and important place, and has been 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia ever fince the year 
5075 It is ſeated on the river Spree, 60 miles 8. 
by E. of Berlin and 55 S. E. of Wirtemberg. 
LA COTE et LA VAUX. The country . (of 
Berne, in Swiſſerland,) on the coaſt of the lake of 
Geneva, which is therefore called La Cote, part of 
which is included in the bailiwic of Morges; and 
that called La Vaux, are the 2 beſt vineyards in 
the 13 Cantons. The wine de la Vaux is the 
moſt ſparkling, briſk, and palatable, but the wine 
de la Cote is the wholeſomeſt, and better hears 
carriage. It is exported to Holland, Brandenburg, 
Italy, &c. and as much eſteemed for its delicate 
flavour as and Burgundy. It is 4 
white wine, of 'which the inhabitants of Berne 


drink to exceſs without any inconvenience. 


COTO, (kingdom, ) on the coaſt of S. Guinea, 
ins W. from Rio Volta, and extends on the ſea- 

ſi 7 thence to the 2 — Coto or 8 about 
16 leagues or better E. which is a populous large town 
and the reſidence of the king. Re Cabs | Mon- 
te yo E. the cape forms a great hulging of 10 leagues 
from point to point, to Cape St. Paolo, near which 
ſtands the village Quila, which is to be known 
from fea by a ſmall wood over which 3 palm- trees 
riſe, The ſounding there is extreme fine ſand, 
and on the ſhore very great ſwelling waves, which 
hinder the natives from coming -out. The ſhore 
of the bulging appears broken through in many 
places, and the land within marſhy and watery, 26 
it is all along from Volta hither, and ſeems to be 


den one, and ordered John Hufs and Jerome of | a large continued lake, out of which about the mid- 


dle 2 a little river, which does not out 
to ſea, but is diſcernible. The coaſt from 


lows 


| E © 
low, flat, level, an 
a ſeparation in the ſhore-as of a river, but no canoes 
ever come out. This kingdom is not extraordinarily 
populous, and is like to be leſs by the wars with their 
neighbours of Popo. It is tolzrably ſtored with cattle, 
'palm, and wild cocoa; and the rivers afford good 
"ore of fiſh; but no ſea-fiſh is ſeen there by rea- 
- Jon of the horrid breaking of the ſea all along, 
"which makes fiſhing there impracticable. They've 
a very inconſiderable trade in ſlaves, and thoſe few 
they get are ſtolen from the inland. ; 
l C TOPAXI. a large volcano, in the province 
of Quits, lying nearly under the line, yet the tops 
of it are generally covered with ſnow. It firſt 
- 'ſhewed itſelfin 1553, when Sebaſtian de Belacazar 
firſt entered theſe countries, which eruption proved 
favourable to his enterprize, as it coincided with a 


rediction of the Indian prieſts, that the country 


ſhould be invaded on the burſting of this volcano, 
and r it fell out, for before 1559 he had 
ſubdued all the country. 


. 


copal city of the Farther Calabria of Naples, on 


the Mediterranean; 16 miles S. E. of St. Severino. 


Lat. 38, 56, N. Long. 1), 46, E. yp 

: COTSWOLD- WNS, in Glouceſterſhire, 
famous for breeding the beſt ſheep, and fineſt wool 
in England. . Here is a clear view of the celebrated 


foſſe Which croſſed all the middle part of the king- 


dom; alſo ſeveral croſs- roads, as ancient as the 


foſſe, which either joined it or branched out of 


t. | 
f COTTINGHAM, in Vorkſhire, E. Riding, 
' near-Hull, has 2 fairs on the days of St, Thomas 
and St. Martin. The river Hall falls, about 6 
miles from hence, into the Humber, 8 
COTTMAN-DEAN, i. e. the heath of poor 
cottages, a 1 to Darking in Surry, 
where ſtands their alms-houſe, and recaoned the 
beſt air in England. 5 i 
- COTTYCEUM. See Cnrur Av. 
COVER. a river in Yorkſhire, which 
the Yowre below Middleham. 
; COUCO; (kingdom of,) former] 
Africa. It is inhabited moſtly by Be 
Az 
to which there is but one paſs, This is a fruitful 
country, and lies next on the W. to that of Labez. 
Its capital of the ſame name lies between Bugia, 
and Algiers, being defended by ſteep rocks, and 
ſtout walls. It contains, 1600 houſes, with a ſtate- 
Ty . The inhabitants bear an invincible ha- 
ired to the Turks. „ 
Cob cx, in Latin, Codiciacum, a town in the 
He of France, divided into Upper and Lower; the 
former upon a hill, is called Coucy le Chatel, and 
tbe other Coucy le Ville. It is a barony and pcer- 
. 8 . / 


falls into 


Cinnaba, in 
reberes, and 


” 


/ 


open. Near this cape appears 


COTRONE, anciently Croto, a ſmall but epiſ- | 


, who keep inacceſſible in their mountains, 
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the mayor, and disfranchi 


3 8 
belonging to the duke of Orleans, where re. 


) ſides a governor, &c. and here is a Benedictine 


priory. 
UEL See CowaL. | 
COVENTRY, in Warwickſhire, almoſt in the 
middle of the kingdom, 30 miles from Northamp- 
ton, and 92 from London; joined with Litchfield 
in a biſhopric, and had formerly the honour of 
being ſuch itſelf. Here was a rich convent, de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes in 1016, from whence the 
city is ſuppoſed to have its name. It was rebyilt 
by Leofric earl of Mercia, who ſeems to have been 
the firſt lord of this city, as his lady was its beſt 
benefactreſs; for there is a tradition firmly beliey. 
ed here, that her huſband having heavily taxed the 
citizens, for ſome offence they had given him, 
this lady; via. Godiva, the daughter of Tho- 
rold, a ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, earneſtly importu- 
ned him to remit it them, and to free the citizens 
from all ſervile tenures ; but could not prevail on 
him, unleſs ſhe would conſent to ride naked 
through the moſt frequented part of the city, a 
condition which he was ſure her modeſty would 
never comply with; but, in compaſſion to the 
City, the tradition ſays, that after having ordered all 
the doors and windows to be ſhut, upon. pain of 
death, the rode through the ſtreets on horſeback 
naked, with her looſe hair about her, which was 
ſo long, that it covered all her body but her | 
We read in Camden, that ao body looked y 
ber; yet 'tis ſaid elſewhere, that a poor taylor 
would needs be peeping, and that thereupon he 
was ſtruck blind. Be this as it will, his figure is 
put up in the ſame window, of the high-ſtreet, to 
this day; and there is a yearly proceſſion through 
the town on Friday after Trinity-Sunday ; which 
is one of its fairs, with the figure of a naken wo- 
man on horſeback. Edward III. granted it a mayor 


and 2 bailiffs; and Henry VI. having laid ſeveral 


towns and villages to it, granted, by his charter, 
that the city, with 19 xdjacent villages, ſhould be 
an entire county, incorporated by itſelf, diſtin 
from the county of Warwick; and that the bai- 
liffs of the ſaid city ſhould be ſherifls' of the city 
and county for ever; and now the citizens 


to flouriſh, and to incloſe the city with walls. Ma 


ward IV. for his diſloyalty, took the ſword from 
ed the city; which re. 
deemed its charters on payment of 500 marks ; and 
he was ſo well reconciled, that in four years after 
he kept St. George's feaſt here, and ſtood godfather 
to the mayor's child, King James I. granted.it a 
charter. Aſter the reſtoration of Charles II. the 
walls, which were 3 miles in circumference, with 
26 towers, were demoliſhed, and only the gates 
left ſtanding, which were 12, and are very noble 
and beautiful. A parliament was held here in the 
. P | re ign 


, ths, - 
reign of Henry IV. called Parliamentum IndoQo- 
rum, or the unlearned Parliament, becauſe the 
hwyers were excluded ; and another in the reign 
of Henry VI. called Parliamentum Diabolicum, or 
Devil's Parliament, from the attainders of the 
duke of York, of the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, 
and March, and their adherents, It had formerly 
many religious houſes; is ange. populous, and 
rich, but the buildings generally old. Though it 
has but 3 pariſh churches, it has 4 ſteeples, there 
being at the ſouth end of the town a tall ſpire by 
ifelf, the only remains of a church that belonged 
to a monaſtery of grey friars. St. Michael's has a 
fone ſpire, of excellent workmanſhip, 3 hundred 
feet high, which, it is faid,, was more than 22 
ears building. There are 2 pr 3 meeting-houſes 
— of Proteſtant diſſenters. The windows of the 
town-houſe are of painted glaſs, repreſenting ſome 
' of the old kings, earls, &c. who have been bene- 
factors to the city. It is a city and county con- 
taining 19 villages and hamlets, and governed by a 
mayor, 2 bailiffs, ſheriffs, 10 aldermen, and other 
officers. It holds. pleas for all actions, has a jail 
for felons as well as debtors, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It comprehends 10 wards, 3 
pariſh-churches, 2 of which have very lofty ſpires, 
and was ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which were 
demoliſhed by the order of king Charles IL in 
1662, It has a grammar-ſchool with 3 maſters, 
and exhibitions for both univerſities, and another 
free-chool for poor boys, befides ſeveral hoſpitals ; 
as, one for 10 old men, another for 20 blue-coat 
boys, a 3d for 8 married couples, and a 4th in 
We ore ard- ſtreet. In the market - place ſtood 
the ſtatelieſt croſs in England, it being 66 feet 
high, and adorned with the ſtatues of ſeveral kings, 
but it has been lately taken down. It has a conſi- 
derable manufacture in ſtuffs, particularly tammies, 
and alſo ribands. It is 2 W. N. W. of 
Northampton, 58 N. E. of Glouceſter, 11 of 
Warwick, 50 N. of Oxford, 37 S. of Derby, 26 
of Litchfield, and 92 of London. It had a conſi- 
derable manufaQory of cloth and caps, which is 
much decayed. The market here is on Friday ; 
fairs on May 2, Friday in Trinity week, and Nov. 
1. The water of the river Sherburn, on which 
this city ſtands, is pecular for its blue dye. The 
roads to the town are, kept well paved 2 a mile 
round. 
COVERDEN, a town of Overyſſel, one of the 


united provinces of Holland. It lies near the con- 


hines of Weſtphalia, and a fortified place, in the 

marſhes; 42 miles N. W. of Deventer. Lat. 52, 

5b, N. Long. 6, 46, | _ | 
COVILHAA, a town of Beira, in Portugal, 

with 3500 inhabitants, in 13 pariſhes. Here the 

manufacture of weaving cloth, ſerges, and ſtock- 
Vor. I,,-No. 37. 8 
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ings, has been ſet up, but not with the defired ſuc- 
2 To the diſtrict of this place belong 47 pa- 
riſhes. 


COULAN, or Qv1Lox, a Dutch fort and fac- 
tory on the Malabar coaſt of the Hither India, in 
Aſia, 8 miles S. of Cochin. Lat. 8, 36, N. Long. 
75, 30 k.. 

COULANGE LA VINEUSE, a town of 
Burgundy, in France, on the Yonne. In its 
n is produced wine, which is highly 
prized, 

There is another town, called Coulange fur 
Yonne, being 5 French leagues diſtant from the 
former. | 

COULNEY, or FovLney, a river in York- 
ſhire, which falls into the Ouſe at Blacktoft. 

COULOMIERS, a town of Brie Champenois, 
in the government of Champagne and Brie, on the 
river Morin, with a very beautiful caſtle ſaid to 
have coſt 2,000,000 livres. It lies in a fruitful 
neighbourhood. | 

COUNTESS-PILLAR, a beautiful free-ſtone 
column and obeliſk at top, all curiouſly wrought 
and enchaſed, upon the old Roman way in Cum- 
berland ; it was erected in 1656, by the Counteſs 
of Pembroke, in memory of her parting, in 1616, 
with her mother the counteſs of Cumberland, and 
ſhe left four pounds to be annually diſtributed here 
to the poor of Brougham on the 2d of April for 
ever. | 

COUPER. See CowraAR. ph 

COUREZE, one of the principal rivers of Li- 
mofin, in France; its fource is beyond Maignac, 
and falls into the Vezere. 

COURLAND, or CurtanD, duchy of, in 
Latin Curlandia or Curonia. It imports a country 
upon, or ſtretching into the ſea, and hence by the 
Germans called Seeland. It is bounded on the W. 
by the Baltic, on the N. by the bay of Riga and 
Livonia, on the E. by Lithuania Proper, and to- 
wards the S. by Samojitia. Its length is 50 miles, 
and breadth in ſome places 20, but in others 
ſcarcely half that; and towards the S. E. it ter- 
minates in a point. The ſoil is for the moſt part 
ſtrong, rich, and clayiſh; and it abounds with 
foreſts and moraſſes. Its chief commodities are 
flax, hemp, yarn, honey, wax, linſeed, tar, maſts, 
timber of al forts, pot-aſhes, tallow, goats-ſkins, 
&c. which are carried to Riga, Libau, Windaw, 
and Memel, to be exported. They have plenty of 
black cattle and horſes, and have many commodi- 
ties from Riga. It is a populous country, and was . 
formerly tributary to Eveden, afterwards ſubject 
to the Livonian knights, then to the Teutonic 


order, then to the Poles; for though it had its 


own duke, yet he paid homage to the king of Po- 
land. Ketler, maſter of the Livonian order, was 
8 * made 
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made hereditary duke in 1558, b Sigiſmund-Au- 


ga and Livonia, and holding the duchy in fee 
of that crown. His ſucceſſors were dukes of Cour- 


land till 1710; when the heir being a minor, upon 


the death of his father, the ducheſs his mother, 
the king of Poland his uncle, and the nobility of 


_ Courtand, had a warm diſpute who ſhould be his 
guardian. During this the Saxons and Muſcovites 


over run the country, which they were both ſoon 
-obliged to abandon to the king of Sweden ; but the 
latter was, not long after his entrance into the 
duchy, obliged to yield it to the Muſcovites, who 
Temained the ſole poſſeſſors of it; and on the duke's 
marrying the czar's niece, he was reſtored to his 
duchy. He dying ſoon after his marriage, his 
young widow, protected by her uncle the czar, 
remained in poſſeſſion of the duchy, which Ferdi- 


nand, uncle of the Jaſt duke, ſtrove in vain to re- 


cover; and on his death in 1737, the Courlanders 
choſe Count de Biron, a native. 
niſhed in 1741, to Siberia by the czarina; and 
the ſtates choſe prince Lewis-Erneſt of Brunſwick- 


- Wolfenbuttle ; and as this election was done by 


force, it had not its proper effect. The people in 
general are Lutherans; but there are ſome Calvi- 
niſts and Papiſts The Poles have attempted to 
re-incorporate this dutchy with their republic ; 
hut it has been always oppoſed by the Ruſſian 
court, who have uſurped the — 
ſince the czar's niece, the ducheſs-dowager of 
Courland above mentioned, was advanced to the 
Ruſſian throne: and indeed in 1772, at a diviſion 
of ſome part of Poland between Ruſſia, the Empe- 
ror, and the king of Pruſſia, that duchy fell to 
Ruſſia. 
the Aa, and the Windaw. Several lakes are ap- 
propriated to the public, called Free Seas, where 
any nobleman throughout the duchy has liberty 
of fiſhing. 
COURLAND, (Proper,) is divided into 2 ca- 
pital juriſdictions, namely Golding and Tuckum; 
_ former containing nine pariſhes, and the latter 
ve. 8 
- COURTENAY, a town in the iſle of France, 


on the little river Clairy. It gives name to an il- 


laſtrious family in France, a branch of which 
came over with William the Conqueror into 
England, and are now viſcounts here. It lies 56 


miles S. E. of Paris. Lat. 48, 20, E. Long. 3, 


16, E. hs 4 25 
COURTLANT, a manor in the county of W. 


. Cheſter, and province of New-York, in N. Ame- 


rica; it ſends a member to A ee aſſembly. 
Here general Waſhington retired in 1776, when 
he teturned from Kingſbridge. It ſtands on tlie 


N. river, is 20 miles from Crotan river, and con- 


4 


— 


Nr king of Poland, on condition of quitting 
i 


But he was ba- 


ion of it ever 


The principal rivers are the Dwina, the 
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* tains about 20 ſquare miles, the greateſt part or 
which is covered with woods, and from hence to 


Pekipſy, 
mountains, 
as many of them are 
Italy. 5 
COURTRAY, a city in the Auſtrian Nether. 
lands, on the Lys, which divides it into 2 parts, It 
is conſiderable for its citadel . and manufactures of 
woollen cloths, diaper and damafk table linen, It 
has heen often taken. Lat. 50, 48, N. Long. 3 
1 .. » | 

COUTANCES, or ConsTANCES, an epiſco- 
pal city of the Coutantin, in Lower Normandy, 
in France, on the Burd. Here are 2 pariſh-churches, 
a college, ſeminary, &c. Its prelate is a ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Rouen, his dioceſe containing 
550 pariſhes; he has an annual revenue of 22,000 
livres, and taxed in 2500 florins to the court of 
Rome. Lat. 49, 31, N. Long. 1, 22, W. 

COUTRAS. a large town of Guyenne Proper, 
in France, near the confluence of the rivers [le and 
Droume. In this neighbourhood, in the year 158), 
Henry IV. beat the Ro” of the League. Lat. 4;, 
15. N. Long. 1, 26, W. | 
COWAL, one of the ſubdiviſions of Argyle. 
ſhire, in the middle partition of Scotland. It lies 
between Loch-tyn on the W. the frith of Clyde 
on the E. the iſle of Bute on the S. Argyle Pro- 
per, and the Grampian mountains on the N. It 
is a peninſula included between the two bays of 
Lough-long and Loch-fyn; in it is the inland lake 
of Lough-heck. 

COWBRIDGE, a town of Glamorganſhire, in 
S. Wales, with a market on Tueſdays, and 3 fairs, 
viz, on April 23, Auguſt 1, and Oct. 18. It is 
called by the Weich Pont-Van, from the ſtone- 
bridge over the river, which ſoon after falls into 
the ſea. It is ſeated in a low bottom, but in a 
fertile ſoil, The ſtreets are broad and paved, and 
it is governed by 2 bailiffs, , 12 aldermen, and 12 
The market is well ſupplied 
with corn, cattle, ſheep, and proviſions, It is 12 
miles W. of Cardiff, and 175 from London. Long. 
4, 15, W. Lat. 51, 30, N. 

COWDEN, a village of Kent, near the Med- 
way, with a fair on July 22. 

COWEN, a river in Carmarthenſhire, which 
empties itſelf into the Severn, againſt Towy- 
Haven. 


it is 35 miles of one continued chain of 
called oy properly the High Lands, 
ar higher than the Alps in 


* 


CoOwEs, (E. and W.) Ile of Wight, in the 
pariſh of Northwood in W. Medina are 2 pretty 


towns, on the ſhore, which have the advantage of 
trade above any in the iſland. Several rich mer- 
chants live here, and formerly ſhips from Virgina, 
&c. uſed to unload their cargoes here, pay their 
cuſtoms, take in their goods again, and 2 * 


©- x 
Holland, Hamburg, &c. to erititle them to the draw- 
back of ſuch their goods. Here alſo maſters of 


on London; and proviſions are taken on ſhip- 
board at W. Cowes, which is the moſt thrivihg 
place in the iſland, though it lies fo low, that it is 
not reckoned very healthy. At W. Cowes, is a 
caſtle and garriſon, which was built by king Hen. 
VIII. as was another at E. Cowes; and at the for- 
mer alſo is a charity - ſchool. In time of war this is 
a place of general rendezvous for merchant- ſhips 
that wait for convoys. It is 8 miles from Portſ- 
mouth. 
COWET TA, a town of Georgia, in N. Ame- 
rica, to which Gen. Oglethorp travelled, and is 
O miles from Frederica. It belongs to the Creek 
Indians. And here the ſaid general conferred not 
only with the chiefs of all the tribes of this nation; 
but alſo with the deputies of the Coctaws and 
Chickeſaws, who lie between the Engliſh and 
French ſettlements, and made a new treaty with 
the natives of the Lower Creeks, more ample than 
the former ones. Lat. 30, 20, N. Long. gp, 10. W. 
COWLING, a village in Suffolk, 6 miles S. E. 
of Newmarket, with 2 2 on July 31, and Oct. 


17. c 
oW IAR. or Covetr. Of this name are 2 
places in Scorland; the one lying in the ſhire of 
Angus, is diſtinguiſhed by Cowpar of Angus, and 
the other by Cowpar of Fife, The latter is a royal 
borough, which with Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, 
and Forfar, ſends one member alternately to the 
Britiſh parliament. It ſtands on the Eden, and is 
the ſhire town: | | 
COWY-STARKES, near Chertſey, in Surry, 
where Julius Cæſar is ſaid to have croſſed the 
Thames with his army. | 
COW-ISLAND. See Vacue. 125 
COZWOLD, a market-town in the N. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, 14 miles N. of York city; 214 miles 
from London. Fair Auguſt 25. A free- ſchool was 
built here, with an endowment for the matter and 
2 uſhers, and 20s. to a preacher, for 3 ſermons 
every year, beſides 20s. for annual repaſt for the 
viſttors'of the ſchool.” 

, COZUMEL, an iſland near the W. coaſt of 


Here Cortez landed his troops, before he attemptd 
the conqueſt of that kingdom. It is fubjeCt to 
Spain. Lat. 19, 20, N. Long. 89, 20, W. 
CRABS-ISLE. See BoxRkIQUEN, 
CRACOW, a palatinate of Little Poland, con- 
taining the diſtricts of Sezerye, Prozow, Xiaz, 

low, Sadecz, © Czchow, and Biecz.: alſo the 3 
duchies of Oſwiecim, Zator, and Severia, former] 
belonging to Sileſia; the 2 firſt of which are ſtaroſ- 
| - A | 


ſhips, &c. are furmſhed with money for bills 


Jucatan, a province of Mexico, in N. America. 


| 1 
teys; but the third is ſubject to the biſliop of 
Cracow, and likewiſe the county of Scepus. 


CRACOW, the capital of the whole kingdom 


of Poland, in the palatinate of the ſame name. It 
ſtands at the junction of the Rudawa with the 
Viſtula, in a fruitful country. Cracow Proper is 
walled round, and contains ſeveral churches and 
convents ; the principal of the former is St. Mary. 
To the W. is a ſuburb, near which is the 'royal- 
country-ſeat, alſo walled round. On the S. fide is the 
ſpacious royal caſtle, upon a rock encompaſſed with 
walls, towers and bulwarks. To it belongs the 
royal palace, beſides 2 churches, and ſeveral build- 
ings; alſo the cathedral of St. Staniſlaus, biſhop 
of Cracow, whom king Boliflaus flew with his own 
hand near the altar, in the year 1079, as the good 
prelate's exhortations became irkſome to that ſavage 
prince. 

Here the royal crown, ſceptre, and monde, are 
kept, and the coronation is performed in it. The 


bithop's revenue is 40,000 dollars per annum; and 


he is very powerful, and ſtiled the duke of Severia. 
Near the caſtle is the ſuburb of Stradomo, where is 
a bridge over the Viſtula, leading to the town of 
Kazimierz on the E. which may be looked upon 
as the ſecond part of Cracow, and is walled round. 
Here is the univerſity; in which are 11 colleges, 
and 14 grammar- ſchools, ſcattered up and down the 
town, belonging to it. In 1549, all the ſtudents 
went away in one day, as ſufficient ſatisfaction had 
not been given them, they thought for their fellow= 
collegians; ſome of whom had been killed, and 
others wounded in an dee 


9 


Towards the N. is 


the ſuburb Kleparz (Clepardia) not walled; where 


beſides other churches, is that of St. Florian, and 
the biſhop's palace, Cracow 'is large, and was 


formerly very flouriſhing; but it has ſuffered much 


in the Swediſh wars, and been no leſs than 9 times 
burnt. In 1707 and 1708, the plague here carried 
off ſeveral thouſands of 

miles E. of the confines of Sileſia, and 140 S. W. 
of Warſaw, to which the royal reſidence has been 
removed from Cracow. Lat. 50, 10, N. Long. 


I9, $5. E. 
CRAIL, or CaREIL, a market-town and royal 


the inhabitants. It lies 40 


burgh of Fifeſhire, in the S. of Scotland, on the 


frith of Forth. It is a diſtrict, which with Petten- 
weem, Anſtruther, E. and W. and Kilrennie, ſend 
member to parliament. It lies 8 miles S. E. of St. 
Andrew's | 8274 ; 
CRAINBURG, See CRAYNBURG. | 
CRANBROOK, a market-town of Kent, noted 
as one of the firſt places where the cloth manu- 
facture was ſet up in England, 15 miles from 
Maidſtone, Its annual fairs are on May 30, and 


Sept. 29. : A 
CRANENBURGg 


CR 


duchy of Cleves. The collegiate church was re- 
moved here from Zyflich in 1435. | 
I CRANGANOR, . (town,) ftands on a ſandy 
hill, 5 leagues S. of Chitwa river, and N. of Cochin, 
20 8. of Calicut. The Portugueſe, who were the 
firſt European maſters of this coaſt, burnt it in 
11507, and after enlarged and fortified it; but the 
Dutch, after taking Coulan, took this alſo in 1602, 
and yielded it to the Samorin; but (ſay they) on 
his breaking his word with them, ny e and 
* fortified it. They have a factory here, with a 
fort, which had a ditch round its walls, about 9g 
miles up the river, and 1 below the city, called 
Malabar Cranganor, becauſe inhabited by Malabars. 
It is not walled, and the houſes all ſtand fingle, 
with gardens, and green fields between them. Near 
its ſtands the palace of the king or governor of the 
country. 3 | | | 
CR ANSAC, 'a ſmall place of Guyenne, in 
France, famous for its ſulphureous mineral waters, 
of an excellent quality; and for coal-pits in its 
neighbourhood. 
GRAON, in Latin, Credonium, a town and ba- 
Tony of Anjou, on the Audon. Here is a chapter 
and priory. The territory belonging to it, which 
is pretty extenſive, is called Craonois. 
| _  CRAPAC. See CARPATHIAN mountains. 
= -- CRAPATAN, or Carapatan, a town of Cun- 
| can, a province of the Mogul empire, in Aſia. It 
„ is defended by a fort, and has 14 feet water near 
the ſhore, 30 miles S. of Rajapour. 

* RAC, (audience of,) a ſubdivifion of Alten- 
þ * 772 a province of Portugal. In it is a ſmall town 
| 8 the ſame, the capital of the priory of the order 

_ -. of Malta, to which 29 pariſhes are ſubject. The 
| prior has juriſdiction in civil, criminal, and ſpiri- 


tual matters. To the diſtrict of the town belong 


6 pariſhes. Lat. 58, 50 N. Long. 8, 12, W. 
| CRAVEN, a very hilly and craggy country, and 
=. ſubdi viſion of the W. Riding of YSſhire, on the 
' river Are; it gives name and title of baron. 


9 | CRAVEN, a arent tar the province of S. Ca- 


rolina, lying along the banks of the river Congaree, 
or Santee. It is pretty well inhabited by Engliſh 


aud French proteſtants. In this county is Sewee 


river, where ſome families from New-England 

- ' ſettled. In 1706, the French landed here, but 
were vigorouſly oppoſed by this little colony, who 

beat off the invaders, having forced them to leave 


many of their -companions dead behind them. In 


this county are no towns, only 2 forts on the S. 
bank of Santee river; the one, Sheniningh fort, 
zs about 45 miles above the mouth of the river; 
the other called Congaree, an Engliſh fart, which 
fands 65 miles above the former. 


CRANENBURG, a ſmall walled town in the- 
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CRAVEN, county in the diſtrict of Ney 


N. Carolina, in which ſtands Newbern, the capi- 


tal of the province, through which runs 
Nuſe, the N. boundary — Pitt — Fon 
Barnwell, alſo ſtands on the ſame river, in this 
county. 

CRAU, in Latin, Crava, a part of the ancient 
Campi Lapidei, a ſtrong territory of 10 leagues 


extent, belonging to the city of Arles, in Provence, 


and formed by the Rhone. It reaches from that 
river to the bay of Martigne — of Berre) and 
between that and Marſeilles. Here gro very fine 
herbs, on which great numbers of ſheep feed, be- 
ing very fond of them: and here is alſo produced 
excellent wine, and in the moraſſes, near this plain, 
are ſalt · works. 3 
CRAWFORD-LINDSAY, a tow in the ſhire 
of Lanerk, and S. of Scotland; the former giving 
title, and the latter ſurname, to an earl, who is the 
oldeſt of that rank in the kingdom, which he ac- 
cordingly claims. Juſt by this place is Crawford. 


moor, in the brooks of which they find gold, it is 


ſaid, after rain, And here likewiſe lapis lazuli is 


due up, | 

RAWLEY, a village in Suſſex, 6 miles E. by 

2 Horſham, with fairs on May 8, and Septem- 
19. 

CRAWLEY, or CRAGLEy, a river in Derby- 
ſhire, that runs into the the Rother. 

CRAY, (St. Mary's,) a town in Kent, 12 miles 
from London, et on Wedneſday, and a fair 
on Feb. 2. : 

CRAY, a river in Kent, which falls into the 
Darent below Dartford, | 

CRAY, a river in Brecknockſhire, that runs 
into the Uſke. 

CRAYFORD, a town in Kent, 14 miles from 
London, on the road to Dover, noted for callicoe 


. printers. Market on Tueſdays, and a fair on the 


3 of the Virgi 5 
CRAYLINGEN, a pretty town of Anſpach, 
and circle of Franconia, in Germany, on the Tauber, 
with a r trade, 29 miles N. W. of Anſpach. 
-CRAYNBURG, or KRAIN BUR, a town of 
Carniola, and Auſtria, in Germany, on the Savre, 
over which is a bridge. It has a ſtrong caſtle. Here 
Roman coins are dug up. 
CRECY. See CR ESS CW. | 


-  CREDITON; or Kix rox, in Devonſhire, 9 


miles from Exeter, and 183 from London, ſtands 
on the river Creddy; and in the time of the Saxons, 
was the ſee of a biſhop, which, though afterwards 
tranflated to Exeter, the cathedral is {till ſtanding; 
and here is a meadow called My Lord's Meadow. 
Here was born Boniface, archbiſhop of Ment?, 
commonly called the German Apollle, becauſe he 


converted 


E 

ed the Heſſians, &c. in Germany to Chriſ- 
wy Its chief manufactory is ſerge, in which 
it drove a great trade, and was a flouriſhing town 
till the 14th of Auguſt, 1743, when above 460 
houſes were burnt down, beſides the market-houſe, 
wool-chambers, and other public buildings; ſo that 
the loſs in goods and ſtock in trade was computed 
atzoodl. and the loſs in houſes and goods uninſur- 
ed, at or near 50,0001, Another terrible fire happened 
here on May 1, 1772, which again nearly deſtroy- 
ed the town. Here is a market on grinds and 


irs May 11, Aug. 21, and Sept. 21. In the 
= of Edivard I. it ſent members to a parliament 


at Carliſle. 


Here is a charity- ſchool. 


CREDENHILL, a vaſt camp, with inacceſſible ( 
works, on the top of a high ſteep mountain, N. of 
Hereford city, in the county of the ſame name. 


om it is a proſpect to St. Michael's mount, in 
121388 is crowned with 2. tops, much 
reſorted to by Romiſh votaries. . _ 

CREEKS, (Lower,) an Indian nation of Geor- 
gia, in N. America, conſiſting of 8 tribes, who 
are allied together, and ſpeak the ſame language, 
though they have each their diſtinct government; 
and are in Giendſhip with the Britiſh nation. bs, 
caim from the river Savannah, as far as St. Auguſ- 


tine, and up Flint river, which falls into the bay of 


Mexico. ; 
CREFELD, a ſmall town with a citadel, in the 
rincipality of Mors, in Germany, and has manu- 
ures of velvet, filk, linen, &c. | 
CREIL, a fmall city in the Iſle of France, in 

Latin, Creolium; it lands on the river, Oyſe, 

over which is a bridge, 2 leagues from Selius on 

the W. | 

CREILSH AM, a town with a' citadel, on the 
river Jaxt, in the principality of Onobzbach. Here 
is a Latin ſchool, and an hoſpital, alſo the revenue 
office 


Venetian territory in Italy; it ſtands in a fruitful 
plain on the river Serio; is well built, and alſo 
well peopled, the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Bo- 
logna, containing beſides the cathedral, 30 churches, 
conyents, hoſpitals, and alms-bouſes. Here are 
good manufactures of linen- cloth and thread. Lat. 
45, 26, N. Long. 10, 25. E. f 

CREMASCO, (11,) a ſmall territory of Venice, 
round its capital Crema laſt-mentioned. It is a part 
of Lombardy, and is ſurrounded by the Milaneſe, 
Cremoneſe,* and the Lodiano, and only joining to 
the Venetian dominĩons by a highway. The Serie 
Waters it on the N. and the Communa on the 8. 
both falling into the Po, Which runs along the S. 
ſde of the country. It is extremely fruitful in grain, 
Vine, and hemp. Nen =o 
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CREMA, a pretty ſtrong city of the Cremaſco, 5 


then it has paſſed through the hands of ſo man 
n maſters, 


1 


_ CREMIEU, a ſmall town of the Lower Del- 


phinate and Dauphiny, in France, at the foot of 
a mountain, and about a league from the Rhone. 
Lat. 45, 46, N. Long. 5, 20, E. 


CREMNITZ, a royal free town, and the prin- 


cipal among the mountain- towns, it lies very low, 
between high mountains, in the Hither cirele of the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary. The town itſelf is but 
ſmall, and its ſuburbs are the moſt conſiderable part, 
in which are nine ſtreets. Here is coined all the gold 
and ſilver found in the mines, to the amount of about 
100,000 ducats annually, It has ſuffered much from 
the inteſtine diſturbances of Hungary : lies 6 
miles N. E. of Preſburg, and is ſubject to the we 
of Auſtria, It was totally deſtroyed 
1777. Lat. 48, 52, N. Long. 19, 21, 
CREMONA, a city of Cililpine Gaul, near 
the (Po) was founded (according to Tacitus, Poly- 
bius, and Livy) in the conſulate of Tiberius Sem- 
pronius and Publius Cornelius, when Hannibal was: 
ready to invade Italy, about anno before Chriſt 217, 
as py "4 againſt the Gauls on the other ſide the 
Po, or any other power meditating an irruption 


= fire in 


from beyond the Alps. It grew and flouriſhed by 


the conveniency of rivers, the richneſs of its ter- 
ritory, and affinities with other nations of Italy. 
In no foreign war had it been ever hurt; but in 
the civil Tiflentions it ſuffered more than any other 
city; particularly during the triumvirate of Au- 
guſtus and his 2 aſſociates, and in the conteſts be- 
tween Vitellius and Veſpaſian, anno Domini 69. 
For, after ſeveral engagements between the parti- 
ſans, the fatal battle of Cremona determined the 


former's fate. The city was large and _ rich. 


the walls very high, ſtone towers mighty ſtrong, 
the gates ſecured with vaſt iron bars, the garriſon 
numerous, the inhabitants devoted to Miellius, 
and at that time a great part of Italy affembled in 
the town on occaſion of a fair; yet 40,000-ſoldiers: 
of Veſpaſian's party, in ſpite of all manner of op- 
poſition, at length entered it, and a greater num 


ber of ſervants and retainers to the camp, more 


abandoned to acts of cruelty and lieentiouſneſs than 
the ſoldiers themſel ves, pillaged, murdered; raviſhed,, 


&c. without reſtraint for 4 days together, and then 
ſetting fire to the houſes, reduced them to aſhes. 


Such was the end of the 1ſt Cremona, 286 years: 
after its foundation. However, ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants as by flight or otherwiſe, out-lived the general 
maſſacre ſoon returned, and reduilt the city, being 
therein countenanced by Veſpaſian. It fared not 


better again in the times of the baxbarous Goths 


and Lombards, and afterwards of the Sclavenians, 
A. D. 630, who totally deſtroyed. it; as did the 
emperor Barbaroſſa about 500 years after: Since 


* 


4 


3 


| maſters, :fuch as the Venetians, Milaneſe, French, 
* Spaniards, and laſtly the Germans, that we need 


not wonder if it is now much inferior in wealth 
and inhabitants to what it formerly had been, 


However, it is yet a handſome city, with good 


wide ſtreets, and noble houſes, ſome of them not 


much ſhort of palaces, ſeveral capacious piazzas 


well built, abundance of beautiful gardens, and 
ſtately public edifices. It is a univerſity well en- 
dowed with privileges, and the air being very mild 
and ſerene, the town well ſupplied both for uſe and 
delight, by its fertile country and the Po, it is 
much frequented by ſtudents and men of letters. 
Here is an old caſtle, and a very high tower, of which 


latter there is a tradition, that the emperor Sigiſ- 


mund and pope John XXIII. being both gone up 
to the top it, a certain lord of that city (whom one 
of their authors ſtiles a tyrant of it, and names Ga- 
brino Fonduſio) had formed a deſign of flinging 
them headlong down, and often expreſſed a vexa- 
tion that he had not executed it, merely to immor- 
talire his memory. 
This city is an epiſcopal ſee, under that of Mi- 


- Jan, and the cathedral a magnificent ſtructure, faced 


with * 1 portico, ſupported by white marble 
columns. Here are a number of other fine churches 
- and monaſteries, built in a grand taſte, and ſome 

noble hoſpitals, and other public buildings, in 


the city and ſuburbs. This city ſtands about 50 


miles E. from Milan; E. long. 10, 20. N. lat. 45. 


It is watered by the famed canal of Oglio on the 


N. and Ei ſides, has the Adda W. and the Po 8. 
all which render the country very rich in wine, 
corn, fruits, cattle; fiſh, wool, flax, honey, &c. 
It ſurrendered with the reſt of the Milaneſe to 
prince Eugene in 1706; but it is ſtill more noted 
for his having here ſutpriſed the French general, 
Marſhal Villeroy in his bed, and carried him off, 
Feb. 1, 1702. And he had then certainly taken 
the city, but that the troops appointed to ſupport 
him lotit their way. FE | 
» CREMONESE, a territory in the duchy of 
Milan, in Upper Italy; it lies along the Po, which 
divides it from the Parmeſan on the S. as it is 
parted- on the E. by the Mantuan, on the W. b 
the Ledeſan, and on the N. by the Breſciano. It 
is uncommonly fruitful ; it produces alſo coſtly 
wine. with large quantities of honey and flax. 
CREMPEN. - See KREMPEN. Nor 
-CRESCENTINO, a fortified town of Mont- 
' ferrat and Piemont, in Upper Italy, not far from 
the Po, and 50 miles N. of Verne. Lat. 45, 10, N. 


S_ 7. 5 . r : A 
- CRESPY, the capital of Le Valois, in the Iſle of ; 


Francs, ſituated between 2 "rivers, with a good 
trade in grain and wood. It was formerly a morecon- 
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legiate church, &c. and a governor. It lies 39 


72 N. E. of Paris. Lat, 49, 26, N. Long. 2 
$9 KE. | W 

CRESS V,“ or Caxcy, a burgh of Ponthieu and 
Lower Picardy in France, on the river Anthie 
It is a prevote, &c. and trades in cattle, wool, and 


hemp. It is memorable for a glorious, but bloody, 


victory, obtained here in 1346, by the Engliſh, un. 
der king Edward III. and the Black Prince, over 
the French, in the time of Philip of Valois, when 
the flower of their nobility were lain, and other 
perſons of high diſtinction. It give name to 1 
neighbouring foreſt ; and lies 29 miles N. W. of 
Abbeville. Lat. 50, 20, N. Long. 2, o, E. 

CREST, in Latin Cxiſta, a ſmall fortified town, 
and the capital of the duchy of Valentinois, in the 
Lower Delphinate of Dauphiny, in France ; it has 
a caſtle and tower, with a garriſon., It lies 4) 
* S. of Vienne. Lat. 44, 46, N. Long. 4, 
58, E. 2 
CRETAN SEA, and its Ifles. The Cretan {ea 
is properly that part of the Egean ſea which lies 
about Crete, and formerly belonged, together with 
the iflands it contained, to the Cretans. 

Crete, now Candia, was anciently known by the 


names of Aeria, Chthonia, Idæa, Curete, Macaris, 


&c. but its moſt common name was that of Crete, 
This laſt name is by ſome derived from the Cu- 
retes, whom they reckon to have been the firſt in- 
habitants of the ifland ; by others from the nymph 
Crete, daughter of Heſperus ; or from Cretus, the 
ſon of Jupiter, who reigned here. 

- The firſt inhabitants of Crete, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, were the Idzi Dactyli, who in- 
habited mount Ida. 

Next to the Idæi Dactyli were the nine Curetes; 
ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the Idæi Dacyli. 

The Titans were cotemporary with the Cu- 
retes ; and dwelt in the country where the city of 
Gnoſſus was afterwards built. | 

b the ifland of Crete is one of the mol: 
remarkable in the writings of the ancient hiſto- 


' rians and poets, its hiſtory affords nothing inte- 


reſting. The ny remarkable particulars are the 
wiſe inſtitutions of 'one of their kings, called Minos, 


| who reigned in 1282 before Chriit. The Cretan 


laws ſeem to have been modelled for people who 
had no other buſineſs than to attack enemies, or 
to defend themſelves. - | 

From their infancy they were accuſtomed to 


bear hunger and thirſt with patience; As they 


advanced in years, they were taught the exerciſes 
of running, hunting, archery, (in which they par- 
ticular) p excelled,) the uſe of the ſword and wieſt- 
ling. For their martial improvement alſo the 
Pyrrhic dance was inſtituted, in which the young 


. Aderable place than it is at preſent. Here is a col- Q men, completely armed, imitated the motions and 


actions 


» wi WW $ 


/ 
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aQions of combatants; Thus they were early ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee arms, and their uſe, without emo- 
tion. Indeed no people had greater occaſion for 
learning the art of war than the Cetans, as they 
were for many ages in 2 enmity with one 
another, the inhabitants of each city claiming the 
ſovereignty of the whole iſland. Hence alſo they 
became very uſeful auxiliaries to other nations. 
Many of Alexander's victories were owing to the 
Cretan auxiliaries; and to the archers and * 
brought from this iſland the Romans were highly 
indebted, after they became acquainted with it. 

A cuſtom eſtabliſhed by Minos gives us reaſon to 
believe, that even the 2 in this iſland were 
better treated than any where elſe; for, at the 
feaſts of Mercury, the maſters waited on their 
ſlaves at table, we performed about them the ſame 
offices which they received from their ſlaves the 
reſt of the year. Plato tells us, that, under the 
government of ſo wiſe a prince, Crete became the 


abode of virtue, probity, and juſtice ; and that the 


laws which he eſtabliſhed were ſo well founded in 
jullice and equity, that they ſubſiſted in their full 
vigour even in his time; that is, above 900 years 
after they had been firſt publiſhed. Ir is true the 
Cretans degenerated by degrees from their antient 


 probity ; and at lepgth, by an entire change of 


manners, became the moſt vicious nation known 
either to the Greeks or Latins. The impurity of 
their” amours is but too well known from the ac- 
counts given us by Strabo, Servius, and Athenzus. 
Theſe authors 2 2. us, that the unnatural paſſion 
of the Cretans for boys proceeded to a degree 
of madneſs, and that from them it overſpread all 
Crete. But this change of manners, in whatever 


time it happened, does not affect the N of 
eir 


the antient Cretans, nor leſſen. the glory of t 
legiflature. 27 
Crete was the moſt ancient maritime power 
mentioned by the Greek hiſtorians. It was ex- 
ceedingly fruitful, producing all forts of grain, 
fruits &c. and from its maritime power was ſtiled 
Empreſs of the Sea. In ancient times alſo it had 
the name of Hecatonpolis, as containing 100 cities; 
90 of theſe were built before the Trojan war, and 
10 after it. About-66 years before Chriſt this 
land felt under the power of the Romans. In the 
year of Chriſt 8 12 it was taken from them by the 
Saracens, who built the preſent capital of the iſland 
called Chandax, or Candia; from whence the 
whole iſland has got its modern name of Candia. 
The Labyrinth, as it is called, runs under a ſmall 
mountain at the foot of mount Pſiloriti, or Ida, in 
a thouſand (intricate meanders, withont any regu- 


| larity, and ſeems a work of nature. The entrance 


i a natural aperture, 5 or 8 paces broad, and very 
by in ſome places. The principal paſſage is about 


N. Wales, with 


CAN 
1200 paces in length, and reaches to the end of 
the maze, where are two ſpacious chambers. The 
moſt dangerous part of the main walk is about 
paces from its mouth; if a perſon happen to a 
any other courſe, he is immediately loſt amidſt 


the innumerable windings of this maze, and then 


it is no eaſy matter to find the ws out. Trarel- 
lers always have guides and torches. It is quite 
dry ; and whether it was the famous ancient laby- 
rinth, is far from being ſatisfactorily proved. 

 CREVACOR, a ſtrong town in the principality 
of Maſſerano, on the river of Ceſſera, with a ſtout 
caſtle; 20 miles E. of Biel. 

CREVANT, a ſmall town of Burgundy, in 
France, upon the river Yonne, over which is a 
ſtone bridge. Its chief trade is in wine. Here a 
battle was Turks between the Engliſh and French, 
in the year 1423. It lies 12 miles S. of Auxerre. 
Lat. 47, 45, N. Long. 3, 39, E. 

CREVECCEUR, ' a bourg of Cambra S. of 
French Flanders, on the Scheld, 7 miles ured. 
Cambray city. Here ſerges are manufact 
Lat. 50, 10, N. Long. 3, 15, E. | 

Of the ſame name is a {mall fortified place in 
Holland, at the junction of the Dienſe with the 
Maeſe. | | 

CREVECEUR, a Dutch fort on the Gold 
Coaſt of Guinea, between the Engliſh fort at Acta 
and the Daniſh fort Chriſtianſburg, within cannon- 
ſhot of both. It is the reſidence of a chief gover- 
nor. This fort ſurpaſſes the Engliſh in largeneſs 
and good guns, though about equal in -ſtrength, 
except that our walls are thinner than theirs, and 
—.— cannot endure ſo great a ſhock. 

CREUSE, (Great and Small,) 2 rivers of La 
Marche, in France, which empty themſelves into 
the Vienne. Theſe receive the Cher and Gar- 
tempe. | : | 

CREUSEN, a town on the Red-Mayn, in- the 
principality of Culmback, where there are great 
quantities of fine earthen ware made. eh 

CREUTZNACH, 'a town of the Palatinate and 
Lower Rhine, in Germany, on the river Nahe; 
dividing it into 2 parts, with a ſtrong caſtle, 18 
miles almoſt 5 W. from Mentz. Lat. 49, 56, N. 
Long. 7, 25, E. | 

C ICCIETH, a village of Carnarvonſhire, in 
fairs, on May 23, July 1, and 
October 18, all for cattle. 

CRICHINGEN, or CRrEAxGE, a town of 
German Lorraine, with a lordſhip of the ſame 
name, belonging to the empire. It lies near Fal- 
kenbourg. 2 | 13 ö 

CRICKHOWELL, in Brecknockſhire, South 
Wales, has a very ſmall market, though it is a 
very pretty place. It is ſeated on the river Uſk, 
over which there is a bridge, and it has _—_— 
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bur 


Tr is 10 miles E. by S. of Brecknock, and 151 
from London. It is governed by a bailiff and two 
es. Here formerly was a- caſtle called Aliſby- 


caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen, and 


- ſhew it to have been a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, but by whom it was erected is uncer- 


- i 
CRICKLADE, a borough of Wiltſhire, gover- 
ned by dailiff. It ſends two members to parlia- 


ment; and Ties at the junction of the rivulets 


Churn and Rey, with the Thames, where it be- 
gims to be navigable: 29 miles S. W. of Oxford, 


and 81 W. of London. Its weekly market holds 


on Saturday; and annual fairs, the 2d Thurſda 
in April, and Sept. 21. 


CRIM TARTARY, TA u RI, or ScyTHICA, 
in the Cherfoneſus. The Turkiſh maps call it Kirim 
Athaſi, i. e. Crim-iſland, a peninſula of European 


4 


Turky, in the Euxine ſea. The ancients recko- 


ned. it of the ſame dimenſions as the peninſula of 
the Morea. It is quite ſurrounded by the Black 
fea, and that of Aſoph, except on the narrow neck 
of land which joins it to Little Tartary. - Ia this 
ucing wine 
but the Tartars apply 
d + 
to the cultivation of them, leaving that er 
F The Tay 
milk, and cheeſe, 
being their beloved food. Of all the Mahometan 
Tartars, theſe are the likeſt to the Calmueks. 
They are ſubject to the Turks, who, not being 
able to defend them from the ſucceſsful incurſions 
of the Ruſſians under Count Munich, into the 
Crim, from the year 1736 to the year 1739, _= | 
ron- 
tiers. At that time the Ruffians took the line 
which the Tartars drew directly over the iſthmus, 
fortified it with ſeveral ſtrong caſtles and towers, 
and put 100,000 men into them; then ſeized Pre- 
kop, and opened the way into the Crim; which 
has ſince been laid wafte, partly by the Ruſſians, 
and partly by the Tartars. They have a Chan or 
5 their own, who ſtiles himſelf Sovereign 
Chan of Little Tartary, &c. yet he is à vaſſal of 
to furniſh with 
hey ſubſiſt entirely 
on plunder, every one having two or three horſes 
for carrying off his plunder ; and when they loſe 
. horſe, his fleſh is their higheſt regale, to the 
partaking of which they invite their comrades. In \ 
© time of peace their whole traffic lies in buying of ( 
children in Circafha and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, which they ſell the Turks in exchange for 
rice, coffee, dates, raiſins, and cloathing. In -the 


part of the Crim belonging to the Chan, Prekop, 


. are ſeveral fruitful fields, pr 
and all ſorts of grain, 
themſelves no more than mere neceſſity compe 


to their ſlaves and to foreigners. 


eat but little bread ; horſe-fle 


ted the country, as too remote from their 


prince o 


the Turks, whom he is obli 
' $0,000 men, when required. 
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Greeks for 


2 valiant, hardy, good ſoldiers, the horſemen eſpe- 


CR 


Baktſchiſazai, and Crim, are the principal town, 
And in that belonging to the Turks is Kafh, once 
a conſiderable city. ä 

Upon the decline of the Roman empire the beſt 
part of the Crim became ſubject to the Genoeſe 
who maintained a conderable trade there till the 
Tartars invaded it, and they have ſince been en- 
tirely routed. | 

CRIM, CREMENDA, or SOLAT, in Latin Cri. 
mza, which gives name to, and formerly was the 
capital of, the preceding peninſula, is ſeated in a 
beautiful and fertile! plain, on the river Gerukeſy, 
24 miles from Kaffa to N. W. Some take it to 
be the ancient Cimmerium. But ſince the Turks 


have taken poſſeſſion of it, this town is conſidera. 


bly decayed, ſo that it has not above 600 houſes or 
cottages, inhabited by Turks and ſome Jews. 

CRISINGHAM MAGNA, a village in Nor- 
folk, 5 miles S. of Swaffham, with a fair, on Aug, 
12, for horſes and toys. 

CROATIA, (kingdom of,) in Hungarian Hor. 
wath Orſzag, extends itſelf from the river Drave 
as far as the Adriatic ſea. It is bounded on the E. 
by Sclavonia and Boſnia, on the W. by Stiria and 
Carniola ; and is a part of the ancient Illyrium. 
The inhabitants are deſcendants of the Slavi ; and 
were formerly called Kruati, from which the 
Crobati. In the middle ages they 
had kings of their own; but in the 16th century 
Croatia and Dalmatia devolved to the kings of 
Hungary. „ 

This country, with regard to its ſituation, is 
divided into Croatia on this fide; and Croatia on 
the other ſide of the Save, as to its dominion into 
Hungarian and Turkiſh Croatia, and with regard 
” its government into the banat and generalate of 

roatia. 


Croatia on this fide the Save, alſo called Upper 


Sclavonia, comprehends the following countries; 
namely, Waraſdin, Kreutz, Zagrab, Zagor, and 
he PI of the generalate of Waraſdin. 

roatia on the further fide of the Save, or 
Croatia Proper, is divided into Hungarian and 
Turkiſh. Hungarian Croatia on this fide the 
river Unna, confiſts of the generalate of Croatia, 
and. the banat of Croatia. Turkiſh Croatia on the 

further fide of the Unna contains 3 or 4 towns. 
It is about 80 miles in extent either way. It 
pays above twice the ſum Sclavonia does to.the 
emperor's extraordinary ſubfidies. It is a fruitful 
ſail in wine, oil, &c. as well as all neceſſaries ot 
life, where cultivated : but being a frontier pro- 
vin, like Sclavonia, it labours under like incon- 
veniencies. The people, who are called Croats, 
and Krabaton by the Germans, are of good ſtature, 
cally, 


* 
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f o are ſo famous, that they are entertained 
224 5 the courts of Germany as their horſe- 
- ids; and the foot, called Uſcoques, or Ulkokes, 
are exceeding ſwift, and run up the mountains like 
bucks. The chief places in Auſtrian Croatia are 
Carlſtadt, Siſeg, Caſtanovitz, and Wilnitz,- which 
ing on the S. fide the Unna, belongs to 'the 

urks. 


CROCCEUS, or HoaMBo, a river of China, 


in Afia, It riſes in the mountains W. of Suchuen 


beyond the Chineſe wall a conſiderable 
way, it enters China, and with a ſoutherly courſe, 
between Kanſi, and Kenſi, then E. through Houan, 
Xantum, and Nankin, havin traverſed about 2000 
miles, it falls into the * Nankin. N 
CROCK, a river in Cheſter which falls into the 
Dane at * # ; 
ROTA, a. town o ince 
.. 0 10 Europe; not far from the bay of Drino, 
remarkable as being the birth- place of the famous 
Scanderbeg, 
uled as a fortreſs, whence he continually harraſled 
the Turks, who at laſt 1 it. | 
CROISETTE, (La,) a place near Chalons, in 


Tartary, 


Champagne, in France; where the inhabitants of ) 


that city under the conduct of Charles of Anjou, 
king of Naples, defeated 8000 Engliſh. ; 
CROISIC, in Latin, Crociliacum, a town in 
the biſhopric of Nantes, and government of Brit- 
ny, in France; with a harbour on the ſea, he- 


tween the mouths of the Villaine and Loire, the | 


Brivas Portas of the ancients, in the neighbour- 
hood are ſalt-marſhes. * ; 

CROIX, (St.) a river which falls into Lake 
Superior, and agreeable to Carver abounds with 
ſturgeon, | 

CROIX; (St.) a river in Nova Scotia, the E. 
boundary of . rn province. 

CROKEN-TORR, a deſolate hill or rock, in 
the foreſt of Dartmore, in Devonthire, where the 
tinners are obliged by their charters to hold their 
courts of ſtannary, of which the Lord Warden is 


judge; from which place, expoſed to the weather 


with no ſeats but a moor-ſtone-bench, the ſteward 
commonly adjourns to Taviſtock. 

CROMER, Norfolk, on the N. E. coaſt, 23 
miles from Norwich, 127 miles from Lendon, has 
a harbour, and was formerly much larger than it is 


' now, having 2 pariſh-churches, one of Which, 


with many of the houſes were ſwallowed up by an 
inundation of the ſea. - It is chiefly inhabited and 
frequented by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſters, 
which are caught here in great quantities, and Cat- 
ried to Norwich, and ſome to London; it is a 
rocky coaſt, and the ſeamen call Cromer-bay the 
Devil's Throat.. Its market is on Saturday, fair 
Whit Monday, 

Vor. L—No, 37. 


Albania, a province of 3 


the laſt king of Albania, which he 


0 


+ frith, called the frith of Cromerty, and by 
-ovince; and, after running along the frontiers of; 


-26, N. 


= 
Of the ſame name is a ſubdiviſion of Aberdeen- 


ſhire, in Scotland, but differently pronounced, 
(Cromarr.) 


CROMERTY, in the Highland language called 


) Crowmpa, a burgh of regality, and the principal 


place in the ſhire of the ſame name, in Ardmeanach, 
or the Black- iſle, in the N. of Scotland. It is de- 


lightfully ſituated, on a projecture of land, north- 


ward, at the mouth of a branch of the Murray- 
Bu- 
channan, and ſailors Portus Salutis, a road where 
the whole royal navy might anchor ſecurely, and 
have ſea- room enough; but unhappily it is not 
much uſed by the natives or any elſe. It abounds 
with fiſh, and ſome of the rivers that fall into it are 
ſaid to have muſſels with pearls in them. It runs 
up 8 or 10 miles, as far as Dingwall and the water 
of Connon, and where broadeſt is a Scottiſh mile 
over. | . 

At the entrance to this frith are very dangerous 


rocks, called the Craigs: and at this town is a fer. 


ry, which croſſes into Roſsſhire; from which fide 


) they are ſupplied with peat or fuel, It gave title 
of earl to an unfortunate nobleman of the name of 


Mackenzie, who was hereditary ſheriff of the coun- 
ty; but both titles are now fallen to the crown. 


Cromerty lies about 8 miles N. E. from Channery, 


and 14 from Inverneſs. 


CROMERTYSHIRE, in the N. of Scotland. It 


lies in the Black iſland of Ardmeanach, but a ſmall 


country and peninſula, ſeparated on the S. from 
Nairnſhire, by that part of the Murray frith which 
goes up to Inverneſs; and on the N. from Roſsſhire 
by the Cromerty frith; being bounded by a part of 
Inverneſsſhire and Roſsſhire on the W. It is very 
fertile in grain, and produces plenty of great and 
{mall cattle, and is ſtrewed with ſeveral ſeats up 
and down. This ſhire, alternately with that of 
Nairn, ſends a member to the Britiſh parliament; 
and it is a part of Roſsſhire. 
CRONACH, a town in the biſhopric of Bam- 


berg, and circle of Franconia, in Germany; 26 


miles N. E. of Bamberg, and ſubject to the pre- 
late - that city. Lat. 50, 29, N. Long. 11, 
o, E. | | | 
CRONBURG, one of the bailiwics of Seeland, 
in Denmark. It conſiſts of 2 diſtricts. Liunge- 
Cronburg, which has 8 churches, and Holboe 1 
CRONEBUR(G, a town of Heſſe. Caſſel, in 
Germany: 16 miles N. of Frankfort. Lat. 50, 
Long. 8, 25, E. N 
CRONENBURG, a famous caſtle, and conſi- 
derable fort of Seeland, in Denmark. It lies on 
the N. fide of the town of Helſingoe. Next to 
Frederickſburg, it. is the beſt old fortreſs in this 
country, and in excellent condition, ſerving for the 
defence of the Sund, which here is about half a 
mile broad. At this place ſhips bound to the Bal- 
9 A | "=" 


+ as + | | Ge: 
tic come to, and pay toll to the Danes. In 1659 8 of the beſt outlets in Europe for veſſels to (ail tg 
the Swedes took it by ſtratagem. Lat. 56, 20, N. any part of America, or the Eaſt and Weſt Indies: 
Sa 12-26... g but the lands near it are exceedingly rocky and 
CRONSCHLOSS, a ftrong caſtle in the form of barren, a Bio 
CROOKHORN, or CzzwkExx, in Somer. 
ſetſhire; it is ſeated on a branch of the river Pa. 
ret, on the confines of Dorſetſhire, and the mar. 
ket is good for corn, ſheep, and proviſions, It i; 
o miles W. by S. of Saliſbury, 39 E. by N. of 
xeter, and 133 W. by S. of — 4 Market on 
Saturdays, and a fair on Sept. 4, for horſes, bul. * 
locks, linen-drapery, cheeſe, and toys. 
' CROSCOMB, in Somerſetſhire, near Well, 
and Shepton-Mallet; from which laſt a river run; 
3 it, that drives ſeveral mills. King Ed. 
ward 1. granted it a market, and a fair at Lady-diy; 


a round tower, built on a ſand-bank in the middle 
of the ſea, at the mouth of the Neva, and gulph of 
Finland, about a cannon-ſhot from the harbour of 
Cronſtadt, oppoſite to Ingermanland, in European 
Ruſſia. It is in ſuch good condition, that, toge- 
ther with Cronftadt, it ſeems as a bulwark to Pe- 
terſburg; and was built by Peter the Great, in the 
P middle of the winter 1704, for the defence of his 
cConqueſts. It has 3 galleries over one another, 
well provided with guns. Between this and Cron- 
ſtadt ſhips ſail to Peterſburg, and are within. reach 
of cannon on both fades. Here is a harbour, and 
one of the ſtations for Ruſſian men of war, with 
' naval ftore-houſes, docks, and yards. Lat. 60, 
20, N. Long. 30, 15, E. 

CRONS T, a town and excellent fortreſs, 
on the iſle of Ketuſari. It is about a mile long 
and half a mile broad; 4 good German miles b 
water from Peterſburg, on the gulph of Finland, 
and a mile from Ingermanland in Ruſſia. The wall, 
"which encompaſſes the town, is thick ſet with 

ns, beſides being defended by a citadel and Cron- 
ſchloſs. Here are 3 harbours near one another, in Long. 1 8 40, E. 
one of which, in a large ſtone baſon or canal, the CROSS-IN-HAND, a place in Suſſex, w 
r part of the Ruſſian fleet lies. The num- there are 2 fairs on June 22, and Nov. 19. 
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Henry IV. The market being diſuſed, another 
was procured for it on Tueſdays, at the croſs. Some 
cloth is made here, but the chief manufaQure i 
8 Sx | | 

| CROSNA, a pretty town of Red Ruſſia, in 
Poland, on the river Wiſlock. It carries on 2 
ood trade, as here the Hungarian merchants depo- 
ite their wines and other goods, to be ſold at their 
fairs. In this ou is a college. Lat. 52, 6, N. 


ſeamen, ſoldiers, arid burghers amounts to about Germany, and capital of a principality of the ſame 
20,000. e.. N ARS, name. fr is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers 
CRONSTADT, a conſiderable free town in Bobar and Oder, in a fertile country, abounding 
Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary, on the J in wine and fruits. The bridge over the Oder is 
confines of Moldavia, ſurrounded with walls, towers & fortified. Long. 15, 20, E. Lat. 52, 5, N. 

and ditches. It has been frequently pillaged, and CROSTOLO, one of the principal rivers of 
ſuffered much by earthquakes. It is a conſiderable 4 
place for trade, has a college, and a Lutheran aca- 
demy, with 3 large ſuburbs. Lat. 47, 10, N, 


the duchy of Modena, in Upper Italy. 
CROTON, CroTena, CroToNo, in the Far- 
ther Calabria, 6 miles N. from Oapo della Colum- 
na, and 50 E. from Coſenza, E. long. 18, 2. Lat. 
39, 4, is an antient city belonging to the Greeks 
in Italy, on the mouth of the Efaro; it is faid to 
have been built 18 years before Rome, and ſut- 
rounded with a wall 1200 paces in circuit; but af- 
ter Pyrrhus's expedition into the country it was 
above half demoliſhed ; it was famous for breeding 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt wreſtlers ; among whom was 
the famous Milo, ſurnamed from it Crotoniates. 
The Eſaro runs through the town, and its ſitua- 
tion is very advantageous for guarding theſe coaſts, 
The emperor Charles V. added a fortreſs to it 


C - 


Long. 25, 16. E. | 
. OOKED-ISLAND.. a ſmall iſland in the 
Windward Paſſage, where the ſhipping frequent! 
take in wood and water. It lies E. of on ſand, 
and is reckoned among the Bahama Hands; is at 
leaſt 7 leagues in length, from the S. to the N. 
point, and 2 in breadth. About 3 leagues from 
the N. point, and 11 from the S. not far inland, 
, is a pond of freſh water. All along the W. fide of 
| this iſland is a bank of white ſand, about 24 miles 
wide, on which you may anchor in 15 or 20 fa- 
thoms water but farther out, you will find 60 and 


100 fathoms. . for that purpoſe, and put a garriſon. into it; but it 

p There is a little ifland about a mile from the N. has been ſince neglected, and the place is now run 

. point of Crooked Iſland; called North Key. to decay, and has loſt all marks of its former 
- CROOKHAVEN, an inconſiderable fiſhing & grandeur. | N 

town on the S. coaſt of Ireland, W. of Cape Clear. CROT OV, a town of France, in Picardy, and 


Near it is an excellent harbour of great extent; one in Ponthieu. The fortifications are demoliſhed. . 
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- js ſeated at the mouth of the river Somme, 12 miles 


N. W. of Abbeville. Long. 1, 45, E. Lat. 50, 
„N. \ ; 

I Rouv, a town of France, in Brie, 20 miles 

from Meaux, near Ferte-Milon. 
CROWBOROUGH, a village in Suſſex, with 

a fair oh April 25. | 
CROCOMB, a village in Somerſetſhire, 8 miles 

N. of Taunton, with 2 fairs on the firſt Friday in 


| May, and Oct. 


I. 1 | 
OWLAND, in Lincolnſhire, 11 miles from 
Peterborough, 36 from Boſton, and 88 from Lon- 


don, had formerly an abbey, deftroyed by the 
by king De 7 


Danes, but rebuilt by king Eadred. Though this 
place is ſo incloſed with bogs, that it is not acceſ- 
ſible, but on the N. and E. fides, and there, only 
by narrow cauſeways, yet it is pretty well inhabi- 
ted, and conſiſts of 3 ſtreets, that are ſeparated by 
water-courſes, planted with willows, and built on 
piles, having a communication with one another, 
by a triangular bridge, of curious contrivance, at 
the conflux of the Nyne and Welland, each baſe 
whereof is ſaid to be in a different county, Their 
greateſt gain is from wild ducks, of which ſome- 
times they drive 3000 into a net at once by dogs; 
and they are brought hither by decoy-ducks bred 
for the purpoſe. | . 
For the liberty of fiſhing, they pay now to the 
king as they did formerly to the abbot, gool. a 
year. The foil is much improved of late by drains 
and ſluices; and moſt of the ponds are now turned 
into corn fields. The market here is on Saturdays, 
and the fair Auguſt 24. A cauſeway leads from 
hence between - river Welland and the marſhes; 
on which, about 2 miles from Crowland, ſtood” a 
pyramid, with an inſcription, denoting that it was 
the utmoſt boundary of the abbey's juriſdiction, 
which was in a ſort of iſland, 3 miles in length and 
Jin breadth. The roof of the abbey church fell 
own about 70 years ago. It was of Iriſh oak, 
finely carved and guilt; and pieces of it are. to be 
found in almoſt every houſe. It was made a garri- 
ſon in the late civil war, Over the, W. gate of the 


church are the images of divers kings, abbots, &c. 


and among the reſt, St. Guthliac, (to whom the 
abbey was dedicated) with a whip and a knife, his 
uſual ſymbols; and he lies buried in a ſmall ſtone 
eottage, called Anchor-Church-Houſe, in which he 
lived a hermit. | 
CKOWLE, a village on the iſle of Axhold, in 
Lincolnſhire, has a charity-ſchool and 2 fairs, the 
laſt Monday in May, and Nov. 23 5 
CROWN.- POINT, a ſtrong fortreſs on Lake 
Champlain, near the Narrows. It was built by the 
French, and taken in 1759 by the Britiſh. The 
Americans in their march to ſurprize Quebec, took 
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CROYDEN, in Surry, ten and x half miles fromm 
London, on the edge of Banſted-Downs. It is 
ſaid, here is once a royal palace, which, with the 
manor, was given to the archbiſhops of Canterbu- 
ry, who turned it into a palace for themſelves; but 
is much decayed ſince archbiſhop Whitgift, who 
built an hoſpital here, endowed with farms for the 


-maintenance of a warden, and 28 men and women, 


decayed houſe-keepers of Croyden and- Lambeth; 
with a ſchool for 10 boys and 10 girls, and a-houſe 
for the maſter, (who muſt be a clergyman,) and 
20l. a-year for his ſalary. The church here is 
reckoned the fineſt and the largeſt in the county. 
The market, which is on Saturday, 'is chiefly for 
oats and oat-meal for London, though there is a 
good ſale too for wheat and barley; and its fairs 
are June 24, and Sept. 21, the latter much fre- 
vented by the youth of both ſexes from London, 
or walnuts, &c. Here was formerly a chantry. 
The adjacent hills are well ſtored with wood, of 
which great quantities of charcoal are made for 
London. 

CRUGNA, a town of Old Caftile, in Spain, 

2 the title of count; it is defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle. 
CRUSWICK, on the N. bank of Goplo lake, 
in the palatinate of Uladiſlaw, in- Great Poland. 
In its brick caſtle, Popiel II. duke of Poland, is 
ſaid to have been devoured by rats. Here is a 
college of 24 canons, and the court reſided formerly 
in this place. i 

CRWYNY CAFN, a mountain in Merioneth-- * 
ſhire, in Wales, on the top of which are ſome an 
cient entrenchments of a large extent, and from 
whence there is a proſpect of more than 20 miles, 
and near it is one of the moſt beautiful pools or 
lakes in the country, called the lake of Bala. 

CSABA, a large bourg in the Hither Circle of 
the Theiſs, and Upper Hungary; one of the colo- 
nies peopled by Bohemian Sclavi in this preſent 
century. | 

CSAGE. See Cs ANV AR. 

CSACK-THURN, ot Ccara-Torwva, af 
conſiderable fort of the Hither Circle of the Theiſs, 
in Upper Hungary. It is ſurrounded with walls, 
ditches, and bulwarks. It ſtands in the middle of 
a peninſula,. which very mach abounds with wine - 
and corn, : 

CSAK-VAR, or Cs AE, an old, but now rui-- 
nous caſtle;_in the Hither Circle of the Theiſs, in- 
Upper Hungary. It is noted as the original plage 
of the Cſaki ſamily, deſcended from Szabolt, one 
of- the 7 famous Hungarian generals, who came 
into this country to ſettles in the mnth cen - 


tury. | 
| GSNAD, an epiſcopal town in the Hither Cir-- 


it in 1775, but abandoned it the year following. ö 0 cle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, and W 
1 bo , | 2 


carries on a good trade. 


king of Parthia, and therein that 
wives and children, though he himſelf eſcaped. 


E 8 


of the ſame name: it was formerly a conſiderable 
and fortified place on the river Maros ; but fince 


diſmantled, it bas declined; and in 1599 it came 
into the hands of the Turks. | 


: CSEIKO, a village of Lower Hungary, in the . 


vered hy Columbus in 1492, who gave it the name 


Hither Circle of the Danube, remarkable, as in its 
neighbourhood is produced very good wine. 
CSEITHE, or CzAcHTITZE, an old mountain- 


caſtle, in the Hither Circle of the Danube, in Lower 
Hungary. Under it lies the town of Komarno, 
; whole inhabitants are employed in agriculture, and 


dreſſing of ee 


CSE PEL, (iſland of,) in the Hither Circle of the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary. It lies in the Da- 
nube, a quarter of a mile below Buda. On the 5 


left-hand are ten iſles; but on the right is a ſtil} 3 
moſt re- 


greater number: and amon theſe, t 
markable is the Pheaſant. Ifland.. Cſepel is five 


Hungarian miles long ; being ſandy, and but poorly | 


fruitful. - Here, beſides other wild game, are great 


numbers of hares. It was formerly a part of the 
Queen Dowager's allotment, and a park. It has 


lately belonged to prince Eugene, and after that to 


the empreſs dowager Elizabeth. 


 CSEPREG, formerly a. populous town of the 
Farther Circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary; 
but now reduced, and employed in agriculture. - 


CSESZTE, a town of the Hither Circle of the 8 


Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands on a plea- 
ſant eminence, in the neighbourhood of the caſtle 
of Biberſburg. | TOE © 
CISK-SZEREDA, the capital of the juriſdiction 
of the former name, and Sicilian territory in Tran- 
ſylyania, in Hungary. It has a ſtrong caſtle, and 
CSONGRAD, an ancient fort in the county 
of the ſame name, and Hither Circle of the Theiſs, 
in Upper Hungary. Near it is a large town, at 
the junction of the river Koros with the Theiſs. 
CTESIPHON, an ancient and celebrated city 


of Parthia. - (the preſent Arach, Erach, or Yerach,) 


ſtood on the Tigris, 3 miles below Seleucia. Po- 
lybius and Strabo ſpeak of Ctefiphon as the metro- 


4 polis of the whole Parthian empire. A. D. 198, 


this city was taken by aſſault by the emperor Se- 
verus, after a gallant reſiſtance by Vologeſes III. 
ing's treaſures, 


The city was plundered, the men all cruelly put to 
the ſword; but the women and children, to the 
number of 100.000, were fold for ſlaves. | 
- CUBA, a large and very important iſland in 


the Weſt- Indies, belonging to Spain. On the eaſt- 


ſide it begins at 20, 20 N. lat. touches the tropic 


of Cancer on the north, and extends from 74, to 


85, 15, W. long. It lies bo miles to the W. of 
Hiſpaniola, 25 leagues N. of Jamaica, 100 miles 


* 


"OY 
to the E. of Jucatan, and as many to th 
Cape Florida ; and doch the 4 
gulphs both of Mexico and Florida, as alſo the 
windward paſſages. By this ſituation it may be 
called the key of- the Weſt-Indies. It was diſco. 


of Ferdinando, in honour of king Ferdinand of 


Spain; but it quickly, after recovered its ancient 


name of Cuba. The natives did not rega 
lombus with a very favourable eye at n 
and the weather proving very tempeſtuous, he — 
left this iſland, and failed to Hayta, now called 
Hiſpaniola, where he was better received. The 
Spaniards, however, ſoon became maſters of it. 
By the year 1511, it was totally conquered; and 
in that time they had deſtroyed, according to their 
own accounts, ſeveral millions of people. But 
the poſſeſſion of Cuba was far from anſwering the 
expectations of the Spaniſh adventurers, whole in- 
ſatiable avarice could be ſatiated with nothing but 
gold. Theſe monſters finding that there was gold 
upon the iſland, concluded that it muſt come — 
mines; and therefore tortured the few inhabitants 
they had left, in order to extort from them a dif. 
covery of the places where theſe mines lay. The 
miſeries endured by theſe poor creatures were ſuch, 
that they almoſt unanimouſly refolyed to put an 
end to their own lives, hut were prevented by one 
of the Spanith tyrants, called Vaſco Porcellos. This 
wretch threatened to hang himſelf along with them, 


that he might have the pleaſure, as he ſaid, of tor- 


menting them in'the next world worſe than he had 
done in this; and ſo much were they afraid of the 
Spaniards, that this threat diverted theſe poor ſa- 
vages from their deſpeiate reſolution. In 1511, 
the town of Havannaqh was built, now the princi- 
pal place on the iſland. The houſes were at firſt 
built only of wood ; and the town itſelf was for a 
long time ſo inconſiderable, that in 1536 it was 
taken by a French pirate, who obliged the inhabi- 
tants to pay 700 ducats to fave it from being 
burnt, The very day after the pirate's departure, 
3 Spaniſh ſhips arrived from Mexico, and hav- 
ing unloaded their cargoes, failed in purſuit of the 
pirate ſhip. But ſuch was the cowardice of the 
officers, that the pirate took all the 3 ſhips, and 
returning to the Havannah, obliged the inhahitants 
to pay 700 ducats more To prevent misfortunes 
of this kind, the inhahitants built their houſes of 
ſtone; and the place has ſince been ſtrongly forti- 
fied. See HAVANNA M.. ä 
According to the Abbe Raynal, the Spaniſh ſet- 

tlement at Cuba is very important, on 3 accounts: 
1. The produce of the country, which is conh- 
derable. 2. As being the ſtaple of a great trade; 
and, 3. As being the key to the Weſt Indies. Ihe 
principal produce of this iſland is cotton, The 

7 ; | commodity 


| Tv 

ty, however, through neglect, is now 

me ſo: ſcarce, that ſometimes ſeveral years paſs 
without any of it being brought into Europe. In 
place of cotton, coffee has been cultivated : but, by 
a ſimilar negligence, that is produced in no great 
quantit - whole produce not exceeding 30 or 
35 thouſand weight; one-thirrl of which is expor- 
ted to Vera Cruz, and the reſt to Madrid. The 
cultivation. of coffee naturally leads to that of ſu- 
gar ; and this, which is the moſt valuable produc- 
tion of America, wauld be ſufhcient to give Cuba 
that ſtate of proſperity for which it ſeems deſigned 


by nature. Although the ſurface of the iſland is in { 


ral uneven and mountainous, yet it has plains 


jufficiently extenſive, and well enough watered, | 


to ſupply the conſumption of the greateſt part 
of Europe with ſugar. The incredible fertility ot 


it to ſurpaſs every other nation, however they 
may now- have got the ſtart of it : yet ſuch 1s the 
indolence of the Spaniards, that to this day — 
have but few plantations, where, with the fine 

canes, they make but a ſmall quantity of coarſe 
ſugar at a great expence. This ſerves partly for 
the Mexican market, and partly for the mother- 
country ; while the indolent inhabitants are con- 
tent to import ſugar for themſelves at the expence 
of year 220,000. annually. It has been expected, 
with probability, that the tobacco imported from 
Cuba would compenſate this loſs; for after fur- 
niſhing Mexico and Peru, there was ſufficient, 
with the little brought from Caracca and Buenos 
Ayres, to ſupply all Spain. But this trade too has 
declined — the negligence of the court of 
Madrid. in not gratifying the general taſte for to- 
bacco from the Hayannah, The Spaniſh colonies 


have an uni verſal trade in ſkins; and Cuba ſupplies 


annually about» 10 or 12 thouſand. The number 
might eaſily be encreaſed in a country abounding 
with wild cattle, where ſome gentlemen poſſeis 
large tracts of ground, that for want of population 
can ſcarce be applied ta any other. purpoſe than 


that of breeding cattle. "The hundredth part of ( 


this iſland is not yet cleared. The true plantations 
we all confined to the beautiful plains of the Ha- 
vannah ; and even thoſe are not what they might 
be, All theſe plantations together may - employ 
about 25,000 male and female ſlaves. 
ber of whites, meſtees, mulattoes, and free\negroes, 
upon the whole iftand, amounts to about 30,000. 
The food of theſe different ſpecies conſiſts of ex- 
cllent pork, very bad beet, and caſſava bread, 
The colony would be more flouriſhing, if its pro- 


luctions had not been made the property of a com- # 


pany, whoſe excluſive privilege operates as a con- 

tant and invariable principle of diſcouragement. 

If any thing could ſupply the want of an open 
Vor. L—No. 38. c 


he num 


ancient town of Old Caſtile. It ſtands high, and 
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by the carl of Albemarle, &c. 


20, 


and is 4 to 


© U To 
trade, and atone for the grievances occaſioned by 
this monopoly at Cuba, it would be the advan- 
tage which this iſland has for ſuch a long time en- 


| joyed, in being the rendezvous of almoſt all the 


Spaniſh ſhips that fail to the new world. The 
iſland was attacked in, 1741 by admiral Vernon, 
who did not ſucceed ; but it was taken in 1 62, 

It has many — 
bours and towns, which will be inſerted under 
their proper names; and has con venieneies both for 


making of falt, and catching of fiſh, which are 


| principally barbel and ſhad. It has mules, plenty 


of horſes, ſheep, wild boars, hogs, and cattle of 2 
larger and better breed than any other part of 
America; wild and tame fowl, parrots, partridges 
with blue heads, and large tortoiſes, _ Their ſhores 


z alſo abound with ſea-fowl, particularly a ſort of 


its new lands, if properly managed, would enable 3 cranes, which are white when young, and of various 


eolours when old. Here are quarries of flints, and 
fountains of bitumen, which is uſed in calking 
ſhips inſtead of pitch, as well as in medicinal com- 
politions; and here are alſo. ſome copper mines, 
with which they caſt cannon, &c. | 
CUBA, or ALcuBa, a town of Alentejo, in 
Portugal. It lies 36 miles S. of Evora. Lat. 3, 
Long. 8, 31, W. | 
CUBAGUA, an iſland of Terra Firma, from 


+ whence it is parted by a ſtrait of 65 miles from 
Paria, or New Andaluſia, It. was diſcovered by 


Columbus in 1498. It is about 9 miles long; and 


) its fiſhery produces the greateſt number of pearls, 
but they are not of the largeſt ſize. It lies in lat. 


11, 45; long. 64, 123 has but a few inhabitants, 
pain. 


CUBLEY, in Derbyſhire, 6 miles S. of Aſh- 


burn, with a fair on Nov. 30 


CUCKFIELD, a matket-town of Suſſex, 13 
miles from Lewes, and 40 from London. Here 
are 4 annual fairs, May 25, - Whitſun-Tueſday, 
Sept. 19, and Nov. 8. 

CUCKMERE, a river in Suſſex, which runs 


into the ſea at Cuckmere-haven. 


CUDDELORE, river of the Mogul empire, 
and Eaſt Indies, in Aſia, about a mile S. of Fort St. 


s David's, in September and October capable of con- 
taining veſſels of 200 tons; and though it has a bar, 


the water is very ſmooth. 


CUELLAR, anciently Colenda, a ſmall, but 


gives title of marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the Albu- 
querque family. 


CUENCA, (city of,) anciently Conca, belong- 


ing to Sierra, a ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile, in 


Spain, It lies on a hill between high mountains 


is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Toledo, with a 
py 
0 
2 


income of 50,000 ducats. It lies 88 miles 
Madrid. Lat. 40, 27, N. Long. 2, 85 W. 
| SR CUENCA, 


with convents, nunneries, and a college of 


c v 
CUENCA, the capital city of a jariſdiction of 


the ſame name, in the province of Quito, in South 
America. It ſtands in a ſpacious plain. From 4 
rivers in its ntighbourhood, their ſtreams uniting, 
form a conſiderable one. Its fireets are ſtraight, 
and conveniently broad. It contains 3 parithes, 
eſuits. 
The male inhabitants are ſhamefully indolent; but 
the women ate remarkably induſtrious, ſpinning 
and weaving bays, &c. They entirely manage that 
little commerce by which their families are ſup- 
ported. The number of inhabitants is computed 
at 20 or 30,000 fouls. Here the cold is very little 
felt, and the heat very ſupportable. The country 
is finely interſperſed with farm-houſes and ſugar- 
antations. They have. corn and paſture land; 
and they make a good deal of cheeſe. Lat. 20, 53, 
©. 49 8. and 29, 25, W. of Quito; from which city 
it is 170 miles diſtant. | 
| — a part of Great Poland, is fruitful, 
and full of inland lakes, which abound with fiſh ; 
among thoſe, that of Goplo is the moſt conſide- 
rable, being 5 miles long, and half a mile broad. 
The biſhop of Cujavia is a ſuffragan to Geſnia, 
and he alſo {tiles himſelf prelate of Pomerellia. 
The biſhopric was formerly called that of Kruſ- 
wick, the cathedral being at the place of that 
name: and after it was tranſlated to Uladiſlaw, it 


tikewiſe kept that 1 It comprehends 


the two palatinates of Brzeſc and Uladiſlaw. The 
formet contains the diſtricts of Kruſzwica and 
Kowal; the latter thoſe of Bydgoſcz, Plowcewics, 
Lawliſzyn, Dybow, and Strzelno; in the laſt of 
Which is a nunnery, ſaid to be the richeſt in all 
Great Poland. 
- CUICOCHA, an inland lake of Quito, in Peru, 
in South America, a in length, and half a 
e broad. Near its middle are two iſlands, 
abounding with a ſpecies of wild rabbits and deer, 
- which frequently ſwim to the main land; but 
when ued, ſwim back to their retreat. Here 
are ſeveral ſmall fiſh, like cray-fiſh, but without a 
hell, and ſent in pickle to Quito. 
CULBETH, a river in Pembrokeſhire, which 
falls into the Cledhewen. Pads 
CULENBURG, a town of Guelderland, 1 of 
the Seven United Provinces, on the river Lech, 
with a caſtle, and title of count in the Waldeck 
family. It lies 6 miles from Buren on the N. W. 


a well-fortified caſt 


* 
Cinaloa on the N New Biſcay and the Zaca 
on the E. Chiametlan on r 
California on the W. Its length is 60 le 


and breadth 5o. It abounds with all forts of fruit 


When. this country was firſt diſcovered by the 
Spaniards, they. found houſes here built after 3 
ſtrange manner, and full of ſerpents, hifling at ſuch 
as came near. Theſe were often worſhipped by 
the natives, who alledged that the devil frequently 
appeared to them in that ſhape. The great river 
La Sal in this country is well inhabited on each 
fide. According to Dampier, it is a falt lake, or 
bay, in which is good riding at anchor, though it 
has a narrow entrance, and runs 12 leagues E. and 
— with the ſhore. Here are ſeveral Spaniſh 

s and falt-ponds about it; and 8 4 * from 
it are two rich mines, worked by {laves he. 
longing to the citizens of Compoſtella. Here alſo 
is another great river, whoſe banks are full of 
woods and paſtures. Gazman, who firſt diſcove- 
red, or at leaſt ſubdued this part of the country, 
called it Mugeres, or the Women's-river, as he 
ſaw a great number of women here ; which gave 
occaſion to the fable of Amazons living in this 
country. On this river he built a town, to which 
he gave the name of St. Michael. 

ULLEMBACH, or CULLEMBERG, the nor- 
thern ſubdiviſion of the circle of Franconia, in 
Germany, and ſubject to the king of Pruffia; 5 
miles from N. to S. and 35 from E. to W. It has 
Bamberg on the W. Bohemia on the E. Saxony 
on the N. and Nuremberg on the 8. 

This ptincipality is partly mountainous, and in 
ſome places very ſandy, but this, with good culti- 
vation, produces various herbs and fruits. In ge- 
neral this country has every thing neceſſary for 
the ſupport of man, but no wine. Here are mar- 
bles of all colours; with cryſtal, iron, vitriol, ſul- 
phur, antimony, copper, and lead. Its ancient 

old and filver mines are to decay, The 

er is the moſt remarkable; and 
in the diſtrict of Streitburg are ſome remarkable 
cavities. Its ſeveral rivers abound with good fiſh. 
Cullembach contains 42 towns. | 

Of the ſame name is its capital city, and ſitun- 
ted on the Maine, 25 miles E. of Bamberg. It bis 
where the family-records 


of Brandenburg are kept. Lat 50, 26, N. Long. 
11. 7. E. ö 


and 10 from Utrecht on the 8. Lat. gr, 47 N. 4 
e 8 
CULENGA, one of the principal rivers which 


runs into the Lena, to the W. or on the left haud, 


belonging to the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. 
CULIACAN, a province of Guadalaxara, in 

the audience or kin of New Galicia, in Old 

Mexico, or New Spain. It has the province of 


£4; 


| 


>ULLEN, an old h of a 
diſtrict of Banfshire, in the middle diviſion of 
Scotland; hence in the Highland eg e 
Cuyllen-a-Boyne. It is one of the diſtricis or 
boroughs, which alternately with Bamf, Elgin, 
Kintore, and In , ſends one member to the 
Britiſh parliament. It has a ſmall harbour belou 
the town on the Murray frith, and is noted for 

| 2 fruit 
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ſruitful ſoil on the coaſt, and ſabmon- fiſhery. The 
other parts are mountainous, and has large quar- 
ries of ſpetted marble. Near one end of the town 
is a noble ſeat of the earl of Finlater and Seafield. 
It lies 46 miles N. W. of Aberdeen, and the ſame 
E. of Invernets. % 

CULLIFORD, a | pron in Devonſhire, noted 
2s the habitation of the famous Sir Thomas 
Gates, who, when bound for Virginia, of which 
he was governor, was, in 1609, ſhipwrecked and 
caſt aſhore by a violent ſtorm, together with Sir 

Somers, by which accident they became 
the firſt poſſeſſors of the iſland of Bermudas, or 
Semer's-ifland. Fair, March the 1ſt. 

CULLATON, or CoLlLiiron, a market town 

of Devonſhire. It has 2 annual fairs, May 1 and 


Nov. It lies 17 miles S. E. of Exeter, and 


159 W. of London. 

CULLODEN, in Inverneſs-ſhire, about a mile 
to the S. of which was fought a battle on a moor 
or blair, called Drummoſſie, between the king's 
troops commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 
and a body of rebels, with a few French, under the 
youn Chevalier when the latter were routed 
and diſperſed on April 16, 1746; and thereby an 
end was put to the inſurrection in that kingdom. 
— 1 little more than 2 miles from Inverneſs 
on t | 

CULM, or CuELMuuo, the capital of — 1 
ltinate of the ſame name, or Culmerland, in Po- 
liſh Pruſſia. It ſtands high on the Viſtula. It is 
a large place, but poorly inhabited, and was for- 
merly one of the Hanſe towns, to which it was 
ſubje&t ; but now to its biſhop, Here are 2 con- 
vents for monks, and one for nuns It has fuf- 
fered much by fire: it lies 56 miles S. of Dant- 
zick. Lat 53, 20, N. Long. 19, 20, E. 

CULMOHRE, a town in the county of Lon- 
—_— and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, on 
_ le, { miles N. of Lond town. 

LMER AND, or juriſdiction of Culm, a 
palatinate of Poliſh Pruſſia. The biſhopric of 
Culm is the oldeſt among thoſe of this country, 
To it belongs a collegiate church, | 
_ CULROSS, a royal burgh of Clackmananſhire, 
in the S. of Scotland, and on the confines of Fife- 
ſhire and Perthſhire. Is one of the diſtricts or 


| burghs of Inverkeithing, Sticling, Dunfermling, 


and Queen's-ferry, which by turns ſend a member 
to the Britiſh parliament. This place is noted for 
making of girdles, namely, round plates of iron, 
on which their oat-cakes are baked over the fire. 


It lies on the N. fide of the frith of Forth, to- 


wards the head of it, and 26 miles N. W. of Edin- 


5 burgh. This town is pronounced as if written 


Curis, and bad formerly a famous abbey, and more 
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. =} two celebrated 


8 
erĩan paſtors, g 
Sir James Fraſer of Bray, and his nephew, Mr. 
James Cuthbert. N 
CULUMBTON. See Cor uur roc. 
CUMZ, once a famous city, of which only - 
ruins are now felt. It lies in the Terra di Lavoro 


of Naples, in Lower Italy, on the top of a Hill. 


Its waters were reckoned by the ancients to be 
_ ſalubrious. 

UM, anciently a large city of Zolis, in 
Aſiatic ' Turky, upon the e. It gave- 
name to the Cumean ſybil. Now it lies in 
ruins. 8 

CUMANA, or Comana, the capital of New 
Andaluſia, a province of Terra Firma. It ſome- 
times gives its name to the province. The Spa- 
niards built this city in 1520 ;- and it is defet 
by a ſtrong. caſtle. The town flands hear the 
mouth of a great lake, or branch of the ſea, called 
Laguna de Carriaco; about which are ſeveral rich 
towns ; but its mouth is ſo-ſhallow, that no ſhips 


of burden can enter it. It has but few inhabitants 


and little trade. The privateers were once repul- 
ſed at Cumana, without daring to atrempt it an 
more, being the only place in the North-ſeas 
had in vain attempted. It is ſituated 3 leagues 8. 
of the North-ſea, and to the 8. W. of Margatetta- 
ifland. Lat. 9, 55. Long. 65, 3. 
CUMANAGATE, a fmall town in a bay on 
the coaſt of Terra-Firma, in the Weſt-Indies, in 
the province of Cumana, or Andaluſia. It is fitu- 
ated on a low, flat ſhore, which abounds with 
oyſters that produce pearls. | 
CUMANIA, (Great) a county of the Hithet 
Circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It is 


united with the county of Heves ; but has its own 


vernor. : 
CUMANIA, (Little) a eounty of ither 
Circle of the Danabe, ; Lower Hon y. Both 
Great and Little take their name from the Cumani, 


a e who came from that country at preſent 
by the Precop Tartars, between the Dnie- 
per and Black Sea, from which they were expelled 
by the Tartars in 1237, and came under their 
king, Cullen, to Hungary, where they were favou- 
_ received by Bela IV. who el himſelf king 
of Cumania. a : 
CUMBERLAND, (Iſland of,) in Georgia, in 
North America, is about 20 miles S. of the town 


of Frederica. On it are the 2 forts called William 


and St. Andrews. The former, which is at its S. 
end, and commands the inlet of Amelia-ſoupd, is 
ſtrongly pallifadoed, and defended by 8 pieces of 
cannon. Bartacks are built here for 220 men, be- 
ſides ſtore-houſes. Within the palliſadoes are fine 
ſprings of water, and a timber-houſe, with largs 
4 ; magazines 


— 


e 

magazines under it for ammunition and provi- 
De | as 7-4 
CUMBERLAND-HARBOUR, in the S. E. 


part of the iſland of Cuba, one of the great An- 
called Walthe- 


tilles, in America; was former] 

nam. But admira Vernon — general Went- 
worth, who arrived here with a ſquadron in July 
1741, made an encampment on ſhore, where they 


built a fort, giving it the preſent name, in honour 


of the duke of Cumberland. It is one of the fineſt 
barbours in the Weſt-Indies, capable of ſheltering 

any number of ſhips from hurricanes : it lies in 
a wholeſome country, abounding with cattle and 
proviſions, and a fine freſh-water river, which the 


admiral called Auguſta, and is navigable for ſeve- 


ral leagues. This harbour is about 20 1 E. 
from St. Jago de Cuba, with thick woods moſtly 
all the way. to it. Here the Engliſh forces hav- 
ing ſtaid ll almoſt the end of November follow- 

ing, were, by reaſon, of the ſickneſs among them, 
extremely. diminiſhed, and being. obliged to- quit 

the iſland, were carried back to Jamaica. Lat. 20, 

30, N. Long. 7% 50, en 
CUMBERLAND, a congey of England, 7 
miles in length, and 27 in breadth, and is bou 

on the N. by Scotland and part of Northumberland, 

on the W. by the Iriſh ſea, on the S. by Lanca- 

ſhire, and on the E. by Weſtmoreland, ew yg 
and Northumberland. It contains a city, 14 mar- 
ket-towns, 58 pariſhes, and ſends 6 members to 
| parkiagyoot. The air is ſharp and cold and the land 
r the moſt part hilly. It yields plenty of fiſh, fleſh, 
and fowls, with abundance of large. (4 wry The 
| 2 mountain is, the Skiddow, which is very 
high, from, whence run a ridge of mountains, cal- 
the Fells, to the moſt northern part of the 


. 


lakes and meers. 2 
. The mountains feed large flocks of ſheep, whoſe 
fleſh is particularly ſweet and good, and the val- 
lies produce corn, 
_ admired for the pleaſant proſpects it affords; but 
theſe would be more beautiful, could trees be 
brought to thrive here better than, they generally 
do. The principal commodities produced by this 
coun 
black lead, (a mineral almoſt peculiar to this coun- 
1 which contains more than ſufficient to ſupply 
| Europe;) wild-fowl, ſalmon, pearls, &c. "The 
laſt are found in muſcles at the mouth of a brook 
called the Irt, which diſcharges itſelf into the ſea 
a little to the N. of Ravinglaſs. | | 
Ibis country abounds with rivers and marſhes 
£alled « bag inhabitants meers; of the former the, 
Eden takes its riſe from Ulles Water, and after a 


courſe of about 30 miles to the N. turns to the W. 


- 


country; it is watered by ſeveral rivers, beſides | 


c. This county is generally 


are coal, lead, copper, lapis calaminaris, 
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flood 2598, before Chriſt 401. 
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and falls into Solway frith. This river is remark. 
able for a ſmall delicious fiſh, called char, The 
Derwent runs through the middle of the country 
and- diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea. This river 
abounds with ſalmon. A. 

' CUMBERLAND-BAY, in the moſt northern 
countries of America. Its mouth lies under the po- 
lar circle, and runs to the N. W. and it is thought 
to communicate with Bathn's-bay on the N. In 
the cod of Cumberland-bay are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
called Cumberland iſlands. None but the Engliſh, 
as Martiniere obſerves, call that bay Cumberland- 
bay; and De Liſle does not mention it. 

CUMBERLAND, (county, ) in Weſt” Jerſey, - 
has the Delaware-bay on the S. and W. of the 
country, and Greenwich is the county-town, 

\ CUMBERLAND, a county of Maſſachuſets- 
bay, formerly the territory Sagodock. 

.CUMBERLAND, a county in Pennſylvania, 
the largeſt and the moſt weſtern in the whole pro- 
vince, .and is very mountainous. 

CUMBERLAND, a town in New Kent coun- 
ty, Virginia, on Pamunky-river, 17 miles S. E. 

war, and 26 N. W, 
from Williamſb x 


urgh. 

CUMBERLAND-ISLAND, one of the new- 
diſcovered iſles by Capt. Wallis, in the South Sea, 
in 575 but he did not land on it. 

. CUMBRA; (Great and Small,) 2 ifles near that 
of Bute, in the W. of Scotland. The firſt is 2 
mile in length, with ſalubrious waters; and is ſaid 
to be fruitful in grain; but the ſmaller ifle is waſt 
yet abounding with deer. . 
CUMRI, CINBRI, or UNMRRI, feem all of the 
ſame original, ſay our antiquarians. The Umbri 
were looked upon as the moſt · ancient inhabitants 


= 
. 


of Italy, being ſettled in one of the fineſt parts of 


the whole country, and extending themſelves from 
the Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian ſea, or from the 
gulph of Venice to that of Genoa. | 
CUNAXA, in the province of Babylon, famous 
for the battle fought in the plains thereof between 
Cyrus the younger, brother of Artaxerxes, (Arſaces) 
king of Perſia, and him the ſaid king Artaxerxes, 
wherein this Cyrus was overcome and flain. Th's 
happened in the year of the world 3905, of the 


CUNCAN, the ad province in the county of 
Decan, in the peninſula of India within the Ganges. 
It is alſo called Viſttapour. _ | 


-  CUNIO. See Cons. 


CUNNINGHAM, one of the 3 ſubdiviſions or 
bailiwics of the ſhire of Air, in the S. of Scotland. 
It takes its name, which in Saxon denotes the 


| king's reſidence, from its beautiful fituation. It 


has Kyle on the S. from which the river Irwin 


div 7 


. 

divides it; the mouth of Clyde on the N. the frith 
of Clyde on the W. with Renfrew and part of 
Clydeſdale on the E. Its greateſt length from N. 
W. to 8. E. is about 29 miles, and greateſt breadth 
from E. to W. 12. It is not ſo mountainous as 
Kyle, and gives name to the earl of Glencairn. 

FONVIL, a river in Merionethſhire, which 
falls into the Valenryd below 1 

CUR, or CyRus, a river of Aſia; which riſing 
in Mount Caucaſus, runs S. through Georgia an 
Chirvan, in Perſia, and joins the Arras or Araxes; 
after continuing its courſe eaſtwards, it diſcharges 
itſelf into the Capian ſea. 

CURACOA, or Curr assow, one of the larger 
Antilles iſlands, ſubje& to the Dutch, ſituated in 
W. Long. 68, 30. N. It. 12, 30. This iſland is 
little elſe than a bare rock, about 10 leagues long 
and 5 broad, lying 3 leagues off the coaſt of Vene- 
zula. It has an excellent harbour, but the entrance 
is dificult. The baſon is — large, and 
convenient in every reſpect; and is defended by a 
fort kilfully conſtructed, and always kept in repair, 
The reaſon of forming a ſettlement upon this bar- 
ren ſpot, was to carry on a contraband trade with 
the Spaniſh colonies on the continent; but after 
ſome time the method of managing this trade was 


changed. 

Cow itſelf became an immenſe magazine, to 
which the Spaniards reſorted in their boats, to ex- 
change gold, ſilver, vanilla, cocoa, cochineal, bark, 
kins and mules, for negroes, linen, ſilks, Indian 
ſtuffs, ſpices, laces, ribbands, quick-filver, ſteel, 
and iron-ware, Theſe voyages though con-tinual 
did not prevent -a- number of Dutch {loops from 

ig from Curafſow to the continent. But the 
modern ſubſtitution of regiſter-ſtips, inſtead of gal- 
leons, has made this communication leſs frequent; 
but it will be revived, whenever, by the interven- 
tion of war, the communication with the Spaniſh 
main ſhall be cut off. The diſputes between the 
courts of London and Verſailles alſo prove favour- 
able to the trade of Curaſſow. At theſe times it 
furniſhes proviſions to the ſouthern parts of St. 
Domingo, and takes off all e ven the 
French privateers, from the Wind ward iſlands, re- 
pair in great numbers to Curaſſow, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſtance. The reafon is, that they find 
there all kinds of neceſſary ſtores for their veſſels; 
and frequently Spaniſh, but always European goods, 
which are univerſally uſed. Engliſh privateers ſel- 
dom cruize in theſe parts. Every commodity with- 
out exception, that is landed at Curaſſow, pays one 
per cent. port-duty. Dutch goods ate never taxed 
higher ; but thoſe that are ſhipped from other Eu- 
topean ports, pay 9 per cent. more. Foreign cof- 
fee is ſubject to the ſame tax, in order to promote 
the ſale of that at Surinam. Every other produc- 
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CU 
tion of America is ſubject only to a payment of 3 
per cent. but with an expreſs ſtipulation that they 
are to be conveyed directly to ſome port belonging 


to the republic. 
CURDISTAN, the modern name of Aſſyria. 


| The inhabitants are called Curds or Curdees. This 


is a large country, lying partly in Perſia, bein 
An, on the N. 2 1 or — ; 
and on the S. by Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea. 
CURIA-MARIA an iſland of Aſia, on the coaſt 
of Arabia the Happy, over againft the mouth of 
the river Prim, Lang, 35, 25, E. Lat. 77. 
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CURISCHE-NERUNG, or peninſula of Cour- 
land, in Latin, Peninſula Couronenſis, a narrow 
ſandy waſte, and barren ſtrip of land, in the king- 
dom of Pruſſia. It begins near the village of 
Krantzkrug, and ends at Memel, dividing 'the 
Baltic ſea and Curiſche-haff or Courland harbour ; 
it is 14 miles long, and a quarter of a mile, and in 
ſome parts upwards, in breadth. The ſtorms of 
wind occaſion great devaſtations here, gathering the 
ſand into huge heaps; ſo that the poor inhabitants 
are often obliged to ſhift their habitations; pines 
are thrown down, the timber of which is ſtrewed 
here and there, and rots upon the ground. In ge- 
neral, on the fide towards the Baltic, moſt of the 
trees are partly half decayed, and many quite fo, 
and ſtand in the ground like ſo many dead poles. 
In this foreſt are deer and falcons. In the Cu- 
riſche-haff are ſeveral haas, as they are called, or 
promontories, which ſtretch out, and are very dan- 
gerous, by reaſon of their clayiſh and ſtony bot- 
tom. Upon it are ſeveral villages, but ſmall and 
poor; near one of theſe, called Pilkoppen, is a high 
mountain where the Prufhan idol Pilkob was wor- 
ſhipped. All the villages here ſupport themſelves 
by the fiſhery, and have very few cattle. The 
Courland haven abovementioned, is a freſh-water 
lake, which opening to the Baltic, forms a conve- 
nient port defended by a ſtrong caſtle, which 
has ſuffered much by war and fire. In 1698 
a bloody action happened near this place, between 
the families of Sapieha de Grodek and Oginſki, in 
which the latter were defeated. 

CURREY-RIVAL, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
a mile W. of Langport, which hath a fair on Mon- 
day after Auguſt 1, for cattle and ſheep. {6 
. ' CURRITUCK, a ſea- port town in N. Carolina, 
in the county. of Currituck, at which place is a 
cuſtom-houſe, with a collector. It ſtands on an 
iſland, and has an inlet and ſound of the ſame name 
a little S. of it. 

CURSOLIERS, a ſmall ifland of Greece, in the 


gulph of Patras, formerly called Echanades; there 


are but few inhabitants. 
FORDS a town of Alentejo, in * 
9 N e 
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which was a 


to be underſtood of the 


the walls, by 
CUTCHNAGGEN, in the kingdom of Cam- 


baya or Guzuratte, Eaſt-Indles, is the firſt town 8. 


Cc U 


pariſhes. | 
CURZULA. See Cox zol A. ä 
CUSCO, an ancient city of the audience of 


Lima, in Peru, in 8. America. It was the feat. 


and capital of the E. empire of the Vncas, and of 


the ſame date with it. The ſituation of this city is 


very une ven, being on the ſides of mountains. To 
the N. of the city are the ruins of the famous fort 
of the Vncas, ſtanding upon a mountain, which 
was intended to have been incloſed within a wall 
of prodigious large ſtones, and thus rendered inac- 


Fw ceſſible to an enemy. This fortreſs is now in ruins, 


ouly the outward wall ſtands. The N. and W. 
ſides of Cuſco are ſurrounded by mountains; and 
on the S. is a plain, with very beautiful walks. 
Moſt of the houles are of ſtone, well-contrived, and 
tiled. The mouldings of all 8 doors * Ain. 
the apartments being ſpacious and elegantly deco- 
rated. It is the = Fa biſhop, i belies the 
cathedral, contains 8 other pariſh-churches. The 
principal walls of the Dominican convent here 
were what belonged to the temple 'of the Sun, in 
olden image of that planet; the inſide 

walls and — of this ſtructure, together with 
thoſe of the emperor's palace, being covered with 
1d, when Pizzaro firſt took this city. Beſides 
Nis are ſeyeral other convents and nunneries, with 


a college, &c. In the dioceſe of Cuſco are 14 ju- 


riſdictions. Cuſco is ſtill an elegant city, nearly 
equal to that of Lima, E. of which it lies about 
356 miles. The number of its inhabitants are ſaid 


do amount to between 3 and 4000 Spaniards, and 


12000 Indians. They carry on here a woollen 
manufacture, as well as ſome of cotton, and work 
largely in leather, particularly in gilding it for 
hanging rooms; and a great many are employed in 
making with wood or ivory pieces of inlaid work 
and ſculpture, and in drawing figures on the mar- 
ble that is found at Cuccua. Lat. 12. 25, S. Long. 
73.40, E. 9 8 "OP 
CUSH, (the land of.) According to the Jews, 
when taken for a country, in ſcripture, is always 
_—_ Ethiopia, | 
CUSSET, a town of Lower Auvergne, in 
France; it is the ſeat of a royal bailiwic and pre- 
vote, with a chapter and abbey. | F 
CUSTRIN, the capital of the New Mark - of 


Brandenburg on the Oder, and by its ſituation and 


fortifications is very ſtrong. It is ſmall, but has 
large ſuberbs, and there is no approaching it but 
on cauſeways raiſed on arches. 
out againſt the Ruſſian army, who reduced both 
the town and ſuburbs to a heap of rubbiſh except 
their bombs and rec hot bullets. 


3 


n 1758, it held 


It contains 2400 inhabitants, with a diſtrict of + 7 
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the king of cg fe carrying away Iſrael captive, 


* &c. to re- people the lan 


Indies. They are 5, not far 


' tain of Mindoro. Their mountains abound in all 


they went upon diſcoveries from the iſle of Cuba, 


9 
of the river Indus, which ſeparates it from 8 
or Tatta province, and is with its province of the 
ſame name, governed by a queen, who is very for. 
midable to the neighbouring ſtates; and the inha. 
bitants always elect a female for their governeſs, 
becauſe that ſex will be ſo complaiſant as to take 
advice of. the council, whereas men in power grow 
infolent and obſtinate. It is a town of ſome trade, 
the country producing corn, cotton, and chank 
a ſhell-fiiſh in ſhape of a periwinkle, almoſt as big 
as a man's arm. In Bengal, &c. it is ſawed into 
bracelets for women. * 
' CUTHA, mentioned 2 Kings xvii. 24. is ſup. 
poſed to be the ſame land with Cuſh, viz. not the 
African or Ethiopian, but the Aſiatic Cuſh, which 
is faid by Moſes to be.encompaſſed by the river 
Gihon, and that, accordingly, it is much the fame 
with the country by the Greeks called Suſiana, 
where we read of the Coſſei, Ciſſi, &c. and to this 
"ry day is ſaid to be called Chuſeſtan. | 

HEANS. In 2 Kings, xvii. we read that 


brought -men from Babylon, and from Cutha, 
of Ifrael; from whence 
theſe new inhabitants came to he called Cutheans. 
The text adds, (ver. 25, &c.) that theſe new co- 
lonies were like to have been deſtroyed by lions, 
1 ſays by peſtilence,) upon their very firſt 
ettlement, for their diſregard to God, ſo that they 
were forced to ſend into Aﬀyria, to deſire the king 


how to worſhip and appeaſe him. 

CUYO-ISLANDS, among the Philippines, E. 
m one another, be- 
yond the Calamianes, in fight of the high moun- 


ſorts of beaſt and fowl, and the plains produce 
rice, fruit, &c. 

CUZUMEL, an iſland in the province of Yu- 
catan, and audience af Mexico, in S. America, in 
the bay of Honduras, i leagues long and 5 broad, 
The adventurers who uſed to- touch here, when 


called it Santa Cruz, from its chief town. It lies 
4 leagues to the E. of the lake of Bacalal, in Lat. 19. 


Log $7. : 
CYANEUS, a river in Colchis. 
CYCLADES, iſlands in the Archipelago, and 
European Turky ; anciently ſo called, as lying in 
a circular form, of which that of Delos is the 
centre. They are ſituated between Candia on the 
S. and Negropont on the N. or between Europe and 
Aſia, They -at length included the iſles called 
Sporades, i. e. ſtrewed up and down, and contr- 
buted to the revenues of the temple at Delos. 
CYCLADES-ISLES, or GREAT CycLAanrh 
an Archipelago of above 10 iſlands, in the 1 


© YT 
gas, W. of Oitheita, diſcovered by Cape Cook, 
in 1774, ſituate in Lat. 18, 30, S. Long. 190, W. 
There are ſeveral volcanos on theſe iflands, yet 
axe well inhabited by native Indians, 

CYCLOPS, three rocks thus called, fituated 
between Catania and the river Acis on the coaſt 
of Sicily. They are formed from the lava of Mount 
Etna, and are taken notice of by Pliny, who calls 

them by this name. 
| CYDONIA, a city of Crete, founded by the 
Samians; ſtood, according to Strabo, Pliny, and 
Diodorus, on the coaſt oppoſite to the Lacedemo- 
nian territory in Peloponneſus, and was the ſtrong- 
eſt, and moſt powerful, and wealthy city of 
Crete; fince, in the civil wars of that iſland, it 
withſtood the united forces of Gnofſus and Gor- 
tyna, after they had reduced the greateſt part of 
hs iſland. It had never been taken till the time 
of Metellus, it opening its gates to him after the 
defeat of Laſthenes and Panares. It was alſo the 
molt ancient, moſt of the other cities having been 


1 


0 


So 
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therefore by the Greeks called the mother of cities. 
From it was the quince-tree firſt brought into Italy, 
and thence the fruit by the Latins, called Malum 
Cydonium, or Cydonian apple. This city is ſaid 
to de the preſent CANEA. 

+ CYDNUS, a river of Cilicia in Aſia Minor. 
CYLLENE, (Mount,) in Arcadia, had its name 
from Cyllen the ſon of Elatus. This is the mount 
on which Jupiter is ſaid to have begot Mercury on 
Maja the daughter of Atlas. 

YLLOMA, a juriſdiction of Arequipa dioceſe, 
and audience of Eima, in Peru, in S. America. It 
begins at about 30 leagues E. of Arequipa city, and 
is famous for a mountain of the ſame name, con- 
taining very rich ſilver mines, which, though con- 
ſantly worked, the produce is ſtill conſiderable. 
The cold in the greateſt part of the country is very 
intenſe; ſo that the declivities of mountains and 
_ yield but little, In ſome parts are wild 


es, 
CYNOCEPHALUS, a place in ancient Theſ- 
Gly, where, in the year before Chriſt 197, a battle 
was fought by Philip king of Macedon, and the Ro- 
mans, in which the former was overthrown. 
CYNTHUS; (Mount,) in the iſland Delos, 
and ſaid to be ſa high, as to cover the whole iſland 
with its ſhadow; but modern travellers ſpeak of it 
as of moderate height. 

CYPRUS, an ſand ſituated in the Levant, or 
moſt eaſterly part of the Mediterranean ſea, between 
$3 and 36 degrees of E. long. and 30 and 34 of 

lat. In ancient times this iſland was known 
by the names of Acamis, Ceraſtis, Aſpalia, Ama» 
thus, Macaria, Cryptos, Colina, Sphicia, Paphia, 
dalamina ZEroſa, and Cyprus. The et ies of 


built and peopled by Cydonian colonies, and was 


. 

, 

' 

gy Cyprus, according to Eratoſthenes, was firſt diſ- 
; 

) fore the days of Aſterius and 

f 

: 


9 * 
theſe names are neither very eaſily found, not are 
they of much importance. The name by which it 

was moſt generally known is that of Cyprus, ſaid 
to be derived from Cypros the name — a thrub 
with which the iſland abounded; but what kind of 
ſhrub. that was, is ſtill diſputed 


covered by the Phœnicians, 2 or 3 generations be- 
inos, kings of 
Crete; according to Sir Iſaac Newton's computa». 


tion, 2006 years before the Chriſtian Ara, It was 
at that time fo full of wood that it could not be 


tilled, and the Pheenicians firſt cut -dowu that 
wood for melting copper, with which the iſland 
abounded; and afterwards when they began to fail 
without fear on the Mediterranean, that is,” after 


produced on the iſland. 


| Joſephus, however, informs us, that the deſcen- 


4 
the Trojan war, they built great navies of the wood 
j 
N 
N 


) dants of Cittim, the ſon of Javan, and grandſon of 


Japhat, were the original inhabitants of Cyprus., 
According to his account, Cittim, ſeeing his bro». 
ther Tarſhiſh ſettled in Cilicia where he built the 
ay of Tarſus, ſettled with his followers in this op- 
poſite iſland; and either he or his deſcendents laid 
the foundations of the city of Citium, which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy was the moſt ancient in the iſland. 
As Cyprus was too narrow to contain the great 


numbers who attended him, he left here as many as 


might ſerve to people the country, and with the 
reſt paſſed over into Macèdon. 
The iſland of Cyprus was divided among feveral 
petty kings till the time of Cyrus the Great, He 
ſubdued them all; but left each in poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom, obliging them only to pay him an annual 
tribute, and to ſend ſupplies of men, money, and 
ſhips when required. The Cyprian princes lived 
thus ſubject to the Perſians till the reign of Darius 
Hyſtaſpes, when * attempted to ſhake off the 
yoke, but with bad fucceſs, their forces being en- 
tirely defeated, and themſelves again obliged to ſub- 
mit. They made another more ſucceſsful attempt 
about the year before Chriſt 357; but, however, 
could never totally free themſelves from their ſub- 
jection. It is very probable that they ſubmitted to 
Alexander the Great, though hiſtorians are filent as 
to that event | 6 
On the death of the Macedonian conqueror, the 
dominion of Cyprus was diſputed by Antigonus, 
and Ptolemy the fon of Lagus. At laſt Antigo- 
nus prevailed, and the e iftand ſubmitted to 
him about 304 years before Chriſt. He and his 
ſon Demetrius kept poſſeſſion of it for 11 years, 
when it was recovered by Ptolemy, and quietly 


\ poſſeſſed by him and his deſcendants, till 58 years 
before Chriſt, when it was moſt unjuſtly ſeiałd by 
Romans. In the time of Auguſtus, u 


the 


1 
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be ranked among the pto-conſular provinces, and 


to be governed by magiſtrates ſent thither by the 


ate, In the year 648, it was conquered by the 


Saracens; but recovered by the Romans in 957. 
They held it, however, but for a ſhort time, and 


the - barbarians kept poſſeſſion of it till the com- 


mencement of the croifades. It was then reduced 
by the croiſaders; and Richard I. of England gave 


it to the princes of the Luſignan family, who held 


it till the year 1 5705 They divived it into 12 pro- 
vinces, in each of which was a capital city, Com 
which the province was denominated. So conſi- 
derable was the iſland at this time, that beſides the 
cities of above-mentioned; and'others of leſs note, 


it contained 800 villages. In 1570, it was taken 


by the Turks, and though it hath ever ſince con- 
tinued under their tyrannical tor; it is ſtill ſo con- 
ſiderable as to be governed by a beglerbeg, and 7 
ſangiacs under him. ; 

The air in this iſland is for the moſt part very 
unwholeſome, on account of the many fens and 
marſhes with which the country abounds. The 
ſoil is an excellent fertile clay; and would produce 
all the neceſſaries of life in abundance, if properly 
cultivated. There are no rivers in the country, 
but that defect is ſupplied by abundance of ſprings. 
By reaſon of the uncultivated ſtate of the country, 
they are alſo greatly infeſted with poiſonous rep- 
tiles of various kinds. The people are extremely 
ignorant and laſcivious, ag indeed they are remark- 


ed to have been from the remoteſt antiquity. An- 


ciently the worſhip of Venus was eſtabliſhed in 
this iſland, whence her title among the poets of 
the Cyprian queen; and ſuch, an inclination had 
the inhabitants. to become the votaries of this god- 
deſs, both in theory and practice, that the young 
women uſed to proſtitute themſelves in her tem- 
ple in order to raiſe themſelves portions. Nor are 


their ſucceſſors ſaid to be much better at this day. 


The exports of the iſland are filks, wool, umber, 
and wine; the imports are French and Venetian 
broad-cloths; and ſometimes a few bales of Engliſh 
manufacture, cutlery wares, ſugar, tin, lead, &c. 


The Knights of Cyprus, is an order inſtituted by 


Guy de Luſignan, titular king of Jeruſalem, to 
whom Richard I. of England, after conquering 
this iſland, made over his right. 

CYRENAICA. See Barra. 
* * CYROPOLIS, a large, and for a while, famous 
city of Media Atropatia, between Artaxata and the 


Portæ Caucaſiz, 200 miles from the former, and 


120 from the latter. 


CYRRAH, the ſea- port of Delphos, in the bay 


of Corinth. | 
CYRR AH, in Crete. See HYERAPYTNA. 
CYRRHESTICA, a province of Syria on the 
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or Cyprus, capital of the foregoin$ 


CYRRHUS, 
part of Syria. | 
CYRUS, or Cyznvs, a river of Albania, is now 
called the Kur, and 'prings from the Moſchian 


mountains, which ſeparate Colchis from Armenia 
waters the country now called Mokan, receives 
into its channel the Aragus and the Araxes, and 
falls into the Caſpian fea, within but a ſm all dif. 
tance from the S. borders of ancient Albania. The 
ancients gave it ſome 12, others 40 mouths; but 
Pliny and all our modern travellers allow it but 
One. N 

CYTHARON, a mountain of Phocis, included 
in the modern Livadia a province of European 
Turky. It was conſecrated to the Muſes, and 
c— highly extolled by the ancient poets. 

CYTHERA. CER1GO. 

CYTHNUS, about 12 miles E. of Ceos, is 
counted by Strabo among the moſt fruitful i{lands 
of the Ægean Sea, Here was born Cyadias, a mol: 
eminent painter. The cheeſe of this iſland was, 


according to Stephanus and Julius Pollux, in great 


requeſt amongſt the ancients. This iſland is now 


led Thermia, from the Greek word Thermos, 


' fignifying hot, by reaſon it abounded with hot 


ſprings, which were much commended by the an- 
cients. There are remains of 'a very ancient and 
ificent city on the S. coaſt. | 
YZICUM, anciently Dindymis, ſituated at 
the foot of the mountain of the latter name, in 


Myſia and Phrygia the Leſs, a province of Aſiatic 


Turky. It was famous for a ſtately temple dedi- 
cated to the goddeſs Cybele. This was a very 
ſtrong place, with a noble caſtle, high walls, and 
marble towers, as appears from its ſuſtaining a long 
againſt Mithridates. It had a commodious 
harbour, and called Little Troy by the Greeks. 


It was firſt ruined by an earthquake, and is now 


but an ordinary town, on the S. E. coaſt of the 
Propontis, * of Marmora, about 80 miles al- 
— er of Burſa. Lat. 40, 26, N. Long. 2), 
36, E. 8 | 
CZACKATHURN, a town of Stiria, in the 
circle of Auſtria, in Germany, near the confluence 
of the rivers Muer aud Save, 56 miles N. E. of 
Gratz. Lat. 46, 59, N. Long. 17, 20, E. 

CZ ALAW, a city in the circle of the ſame name, 
and eaſtern diviſion of Bohemia, in Germany, on 
the river Crudemka. It is noted for the burial of 
Ziſka, the famous Huſſite general, whoſe aſhes 
the Imperialiſts dug up and 1 in the air: 
alſo for a battle fought in 1742, between the 


Pruſſians and Auſtrians, in which both claimed 
the victory, though the latter loſt the field; 30 
miles S. E. of Prague. Lat. 49, 56, N. Long. 15, 


21, E. 
CZASZ NIKI, a ſmall town in the palatinate 


ot 


C R 


polokie, and t duchy of Lithuania, me- 
Ek for - defect of the Ruſſians in 1567 near it. 

CZENSTOCHOWA, a town of Little Poland, 
on the Warta, particularly remarkable for a con- 
vent of St. Paul the eremite, on Klarenberg, in 
its neighbourhood, where is an image of the Virgin 
Mary, faid to have been painted by St. Luke, to 
which there is a great reſort of pilgrims; and it is 
reckoned the Loretto of Poland, on account of 
its plate, jewels, and rich veſſels. The convent 
is fortified, and has a garriſon. In 1655 the 
Swedes attempted it without ſucceſs. Near this 
place a battle was fought in 1665, between the 
royal troops and thoſe of Lubomirſki, to the diſad- 
vantage of the former. In 1670, king Michael was 
married here to Eleonora, the emperor Leopold's 
ſiſter; this place is famous for its beer. Lat 51, 
25, N. Long. 18, 51, E. A ie, 
CZERCASSI, a town of Rufhan Ukrain, on 
the river Dnieper, 96 miles S. E. of Kiow. Lat. 49, 
30, N. Long. 32, 22, E. 7 . len | 
There is another town of this name in the pala- 
tinate of Kiown, in Little Poland, in which is a 
caſtle, | 
CZERMISSE, or SCHEREMISSE, (province of,) 
in weſtern Muſcovy. It is a vaſt tract on the E. 
ſide of Mordova, extending from Lat. 54, to 61, N. 
and divided by the river Wolga into two parts; 
namely, the ſouthern, which is full of mountains; 
and the northern, being flat and paſture land; and 
theſe are bounded to the E. by Caſan. The inha- 
bitants are reckoned the wildeſt of all the Tar- 
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CZERNIGOF, the principal place of a province 
of the ſame name in Ruſſia, on the confines of Po- 
land, 96 miles N. E. of Kiow. Lat. 53, 20, N. 


Long. 2, 20, N. 1 6 g 

CIERNICHOW, one of the circles of Kiow 
government, in Ruſſia, formerly a duchy, and 
ceded to the Ruſſians by the Poles at the treaty of 
Andruſſow. It is bounded on the. N. and E. by Se- 
reria and part of Lithuania, on the W. and S. by 
the Dnieper, and palatinate of Kiow. The river 
Deꝛna runs through it from E. to W. It extends 
from lat. 51, to 53, N. and where broadeſt towards 
the S. is about 30 leagues; but it decreaſes north- 
wards to a point. The chief town is of the ſame 
name, on the river of Deſna, and. the fee of an 
archbiſhop, ho is alſo metropolitan of Novogo- 
rod Sewer{ki: though ſmall, it is well-built, and 
ſtands in Lat. 22, 25, N. 1 
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CZERGK, a palatinate of Little Poland, or 


Matlovia Proper, containing 10 diſtricts; namely, 
Czerſk, Warſazawa, Wizna, Wyzogrod, Zakro- 
cim, Ciechanow, Nur, Lomza, Roſen, and Liw. 
To Warſcha belong the diſtricts of the Plonſk and 
Tarczyn; to Liw that of Pultuſk ; and to the ter- 
ritory of Lomza, the diſtricts of Oſtroleka, Kolno, 
and Zambro. | | 

CZERSK, or Czxxkow, a fine town of the 
palatinate of the ſame name above-mentioned. It 
lies on the Viſtula, is the ſeat of a provincial court, 
and near the confines of Great Poland. It lies 36 
_ S. of Warſaw. Lat. 52, 26, N. Long. 21, 
36,6: 88 

CZIGLED, a pretty ſpacious town of the Hither 
Circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands 
in a fruitful country, and belongs to the nuns of 
St. Clara, in Buda. After the battle of Sicambria, 
this was the firſt place the Tranfylvanian Zekler 
or Sicilians fettled in. | 

CZIRNITZ, or Z1nkniTz, in Lower Car- 
niola, Auſtria, is a town of about 300 bouſes, 20 


miles S. E. of Laubach, E. Long. 32. Lat 49. 12. 


chiefly noted on account of its lake, from hence 
called Czirnitzirſea.. It is 16 miles long and 8 
broad, encompaſſed with mountains and foreſts at 


ſome diſtance, and on the E. ſide with a foreſt of 
pear-trees. The water 2 


year in June, ſinks 
under- ground through many large holes in the bot- 
tom, leaving it quite dry till September, when it 
returns, ſpouting out of thoſe holes with ſuch vio- 


lence that it ſoon riſes to the height of 9 feet, and 
covers all the ground again, making that a ſea which 
was before fi 


s of corn, and paſture; for after the 
retreat of the water the people ſow corn there, 


| which ripens before September; and the graſs 
, grows here ſo quick, that it affords paſture for cattle 


and deer, that are turned into it from the neighbour- 
ing hills and foreſts, which are taken off before the 


ſpriogs riſe again. Carp, eels, tench, &c. abound 


in it, but none muſt catch any without licence 


from the prince of Eckenburg, lord of the manor, 
till the water retires, and then the peaſants take 


great numbers by laying nets over the holes. The 
lake conſtantly obſerves this courſe; a ſlrange phæ 


nomenon of nature 


CZONGRODT, a town of Upper Hungary 
on the Theiſs, It lies 30 miles N. of Segedin. 


Lat. 46, 10, N. Long. 10, 49, E. 
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ABAL, a town of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, 

on the coaſt of Malabar, and to the S. of 
the gulf of Cambaye, on a navigable river. It was 
formerly very flouriſhing, but is now much de- 
cayed. It belongs to the Portugueſe, and its trade 
conſiſts principally in pepper and ſalt. E. lang. 
73» 55. N. Lat. 17, 30. 

DABOCUNDA, a conſiderable town on the 
river Gambia and Negroland, in Africa, divided 
into a diſtinct towns; the one fortified with Ciboa 
trees fixed in the ground, and clay ſtuffed in be- 
tween ; the other is only ſurrounded with a cane - 
cirque, or Kurdles faſtened up with ſticks. They 

have a king of their own, and are a very rebellions 
> e, who in time of peace, live in open towns, 
but when at war, they fly to that part of them 
- which is fortified. a | 
- _ DACCA, a town of Aſia, in the kingdom of 
: og in the E. Indies, ſituated in E. long. 89, 10. 

N. lat, 24, o. The advantages of the ſituation of 
this place, and the fertility of the foil round it, 
have long ſince made it the centre of an extenſive 
commerce. The courts of Delhi and and Muxa- 
davad are furniſhed from thence with the cottons 
for their own conſumption. They each of them 
maintain an agent on the ſpot to ſuperintend the 
manufacture of them; and he has an authority, in- 
dependent of the magiſtrate, over the brokers, 
weavers, embroiderers, and all the workmen whoſe 
pes IR to the object of his com- 
miſſion. 

Oppoſite to this city, about 150 yards W. S. W. 
of our factory, on a ſmall iſlaud, there is a large 
piece of ordnance, with 2 ſtone- balls, which from 
their ſize, are ſuppoſed to belong to the cannon. 
It is of a very uncommon conſtruction, and has 
lain in the ſame place time immemorial, the oldeſt 
perſon living here not being able to give the leaſt 
intimation whence it came, or by whom it was 


brought. It is certainly as old as the firſt inven- 


tion of cannon; for though at firſt ſight, you would 
ſuppoſe it was caſt, yet on looking into the mouth 
- or chamber, it. lainl y appears to be bars hooped 
| 3 3 
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laid 50,000 acres of land under water: but af.er ten 
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together. A cannon in the tower of London, 


made after the ſame manner, is preſerved as a cu- 
riolity, but it is not near ſo well put together as 
that in this neighbourhood. 

Dacca has 8 a magnificent city, according 
to the Mooriſh or Mahometan taſte, if a judgment 
may be formed from the many moſques that yet 
remain, whereof ſome are large, and appear to have 
had great pains taken to make them elegant; but 
moſt of them are gone to decay. Here are alſo 
the ruins of a fuperd building, which was formerly 
the palace of Shaw Jehangere, who, Dow ſays, in 

for of Indoſtan, march- 
ed to Dacca in 1624. Thete were formerly many 
very large and'lofty gates to the city; b or 5 f 
the gateways yet remain, but they alſo are in a 
ruinous ſtate; and a very ſhort diſtance from the 
city, there appear ſeveral very lofty bridges, of 
ſingle arches, but nobody here can tell when they 


were built, or on what occaſion; nor is there there 
. the ſmalleſt veſtige remaining of any road that 
leads to either fide of them. f 


DACHAW, a town of Bavaria, in Germany. 
It lies on the Amber, 10 miles N. W. of Muni 


Lat. 48, 32, N. Long. 11, 36, E. 


- DACHESTAN, a town of Lower Alſace, in 


the biſhopric of Straſburg, with a palace belong- 


ing to the biſhop of Stra It was taken b 
the 3 in 1633. . 45, E. Lat 4 
5, N. 
N DACIA, the ancient appellation of Tranſylva- 
nia, Walachia, and other adjacent countries. 

DADIVAN, a plain of Aſia, in Perſia, and in 
Farſiſtan, about 12 miles in circumference. It is 
covered with orange, citron, and pomegranate- 
trees. It is between the towns of Shiras and Lar, 
and ſometimes the Europeans from Gombroon come 


to take their pleaſure here, in the-bot ſeaſon of the 


year. 
7 DAFFAR. See Tenaman. 

DAGENHAM, near Rumford in Eſſex, noted 
for the breach made by the river 1 hames, which 


” 


years 


* 
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inundation, and ſeveral unfucceſsful at- 

tempts, it was at laſt effectually drained by the 
well-known captain Perry, whom the czar Peter 
of Muſcovy had employed in his works for a canal 
atVeronitz, on the river Don. A ſecond breach was 
made here in 1765, which laid 5000 acres under 
water; but after the works were ſeveral times 
blown up, was at laſt ſtopped, and the banks ſe- 
cured. But within the bank there is a piece of 
water left very deep, of ſeveral acres, which is re- 
ſorted to for fiſhing. 5 

DAGEROTH, in the iſland of Dagho, in the 
duchies of Livonia and Eſthonia, belonging to 
European Ruſſia, where is a light-houſe or pharos 
for ſea-faring people. ; 

DAGEST AN, a county of Georgia, in Aſiatic 
Turky. It is bounded on the E. by the Caſpian 
ſea; on the W. by Mount Caucaſus; on the N. 
by Circaſſia, from which it is parted by the river 
Buſtro; and on the S. by Shirwan, belonging to 
Perſia, It is a large tract, full of mountains on 
the N. W. of the Caſpian ſea, and on the confines 
of Muſcovy. The emperor of Perſia is not ſuch 
an abſolute maſter of this country, but the inha- 
bitants often revolt, being reckoned the fierceſt 
and moſt barbarous people of the Eaſt, and the 
deſcendants of the ancient Parthians ; ſo that he is 
obliged to wink at theſe diſorders, by reaſon of the 
inacceſſibleneſs of their country, and to prevent 
their ſubmitting to Muſcovy or Turky. When 
Kou!i Kan of Perſia attacked them, they called in 
the aſſiſtance of the Ruſſians : by ſome under- _ 
hand ſupport from whom, and by a vigorous de- 
fence for themſelves, they obliged Kouli Kan to 
retire, after he had loſt the greateſt part of his 
army, Their principal towns are Tarkie (Larcha) 
and t: but the inhabitants generally live in 
tents, and lead a migratory life. From among 
themſelves they chooſe a chief over the reſt, who is 
called Skemkal : and this is done by their prieſts 
throwing a golden ball at random among them, 
ſanding round in a ring; when the firſt who 
touches it with his finger is choſen to that dig- 


nity. 

DAGHO, an iſland in the Baltic, on the coaſt of 
Livonia, pretty fruitful and triangular, each ſide 
being about 5 miles long, or the whole iſland is 
near 9 miles Jong, and 6 broad, and Is a to Ruſ- 
fa, Lat. 58, 52, N. Long. 21, 36, E. 

DAGND, a town of Turky in Europe, in l- 
bania, with a-biſhop's ſee. It is the capital of the 
diſtrict of Ducagini, and is ſeated on the rivers 
Drino and Nero, near their confluence. It is 15 
miles S. E. of Scutari, and 5 N. E. of Aleſſio. 

o. N. 


Long. 19, 48, E. Lat. 42, | 
| LAC. the Moll conſiderable iſland on the 


Abex-coaſt, in Africa, being about 20 leagues in 
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circuit, healthy, and well peopled, yielding excel- 
lent paſture, and is ſupplied with grain from the 
continent, about 20 leagues E. from land. Catch- 
ing of fiſh, and the pearl-fiſhery, is the main 
branch of the inhabitants living ; and the reſt fol- 
low the piratical trade, plundering all indiſcrimi- 
nately, particularly the Turks. 

DAHOME, or Daromy, a country on the 
coaſt of Guinea, in Africa, whoſe king, in 1724, 
conquered Ardra and Widah, or Fida, by which 
means the Nepro trade of the Europeans was much 
interrupted, It lies N. of the Slave Coaſt, extend- 
ing a vaſt way inland. 

AIN, one of the principal rivers of the 
Franche- comtẽ, a government of France. * * 

-DALABORG, or DaLzBurGH, formerly 2 
caſtle and fortreſs of Weſtgothiſh Daland, in Swe- 
den, and the principal place in that province, but 
was "taken in 1434, and diſmantled ; on the W. 
ſide of the Wener-lake. It lies 56_ miles N. E. of 
Gottenburg. Lat. 59, 20, N. Long. 13, 12, E. 

DALE, a fine 5 is Yorkſhire, from a river 
of the ſame name, reaching from the city of York, 
about 20 miles, and all the way interſperſed with 
ſeats at a ſmall diſtance from one anether. Man 
pleaſant vallies between the hills of Weſtmoreland, 
towards Kendale, are by the country people called 
the Dales. | 

DALECARLIA, or Swediſh Trar-Laxp, a 
province of Sweden Proper, ſo called from the 
many valleys in it ; bounded by the mountains of 
Norway called Daarfield on the W. and N. Hel- 
ſingia and Geſtricia on the E. and Weſtmania 
with Wermeland on the 8. It is above 165 miles 
long, and 100 in its greateſt breadth, and all over 
mountainous, without the neceſſary corn- land, 
particularly beyond Falun: yet notwithſtandin 
the ſoil between the mountains may be uſed, an 
ſown with oats and pulſe for bread. The country 
is almoſt in interſected with mountains, 
valleys, foreſts, heaths, lakes, and ftreams. Here 
are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, with quarries of 
mill-ſtones, &c. Likewiſe fine paſtures, The 
Dal-Elbe, or Dalecarlia river, which riſes in the 
mountains of Norway, conſiſts of 2 ſtreams, which 
run through the country, and unite at Gagnef. 
The one on the E. is called Oeſter Dal-Elfwe, and 
the country Oſt Thal-land ; and that on the W. 
Waſter Dal-Elfwe, and the country Weſt Thal- 
land. The united ftream falls at length into. the 


Bothnic gul in the Baltic, near Elf-karleby, 
between andia and Geſtricia. The Dalecar- 


ans, i. e. the Dale-carls, or inhabitants of the 


valleys, are famed in hiſtory for their uprightneſs 
and fidelity to their king and country; but eſpe- 
cially for their valour. Among theſe Guftavug 
Vaſa retired, after eſcaping out of a priſon in 

Denmark, 
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Denmark, and encouraging the people to riſe in 
arms, they at length Hoch off the yoke of the 
Daniſh tyranny, which Chriſtiern II. had carried 
to the utmoſt exceſs. They are extremely parſi- 
thonious and laborious. The country is divided 
into 6 parts; namely, 4 in the E. as Naſgards-lehn, 
Stahrs-lehn, Kopparbergs-lehn, and the Eaſtern- 
valleys; alſo 2 to the W. af | 
DALEM, a town of the United Provinces, and 
capital of a diſtrit of the ſame name. It was 
taken by the French in 1672, who demoliſhed the 
fortifications. It is ſeated on the river Barvine, 
5 _ N. E. of Liege. Long. 5, 59, E. Lat. 50, 
o, N. 

7 DALIA, or DaLAvp, a province of Weſt- 
Gothland, in Sweden ; bounded by the Dalecarlia 
on the N. Warmeland and the Wener-lake on the 
E. Gotbland on the S. and Bohuſia with ! 
on the W. It is 70 miles long, and 40 broa 
Here are abundance of mountains and ſtones. 
Among the former, Borekul is the higheſt. It is 
well fapplicd with foreſts; the valleys and level 
tracts between the mountains are Ruitful, and 
vield the inhabitants ſufficiency of corn. They 
— themſelves alſo by breeding of cattle, 
| ſheep, fiſheries, weaving, and all ſuch trades as 
belong to minery. They alſo carry on a traffic 
with- maſts, beams, - boards, planks, tar, horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, tallow, butter, -cheeſe, &c, Among 
its inland Jakes, that of Stbra-led is. the moſt re- 
markable, being very long and flarrow. It is di- 
vided into the N. or ſtony part, and into the 8. 
or level part. h | 8 
DALKEITH, a pretty large market - town of 
Mid-Lothian, in the S. of Scotland, at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers of North and South Eſk ; 
it is better built than many royal boroughs, and 
is the feat of a [tae bred containing 10 pariſhes. 
Here is a grand palace of the duke of Buccleugh's, 
with a fine park, canals, water-works, &. To 
the town of Dalkeith large quantities of proviſions 
are brought from the 20 arts, fold here, 
and afterwards fent to Edinburgh, in the neighbour- 
hood of which city it lies, a little way to the 


S. E. 

DALMATIA, or DrEMATIA, ſo called from 
its ancient capital Delmium or Delminium. It is 
a part of Hungarian Hlyria, and in the . ye of 
Hungary. It was anciently a kingdom of itſelf ; 
bounded on the N. by Boſnia, on the E. by Servia, 
oti the S. by Albania, and on the W. by Morlachia 
and the gulph of Venice. In the 15th century 
the Venetians were maſters of all Dalmatia, but 
afterwards the Turks took a great part of it from 

em : the former however are ftill in poſſeſſion 
of ſome towns on the coaft, and the Hungarians 


and Reguſans enjoy ſome other parts. lan- 
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guage and manners of the Dalmatians are Scland- 
niſh, and they themſelves are Roman Catholics, 
The more particular diviſion of Dalmatia is into 
1. Hungarian, Dalmatia, conſiſting of 5 diſtrigs ; 
namely, Zenghi and Ottoſchatz, the counties of 
Lyka and Corbau, and the diſtrict of Zwonigtod. 
It lies in the upper part of the Adriatic ſea, and in- 
cludes. a part of the old Liburnia. 2. Venetian 
Dalmatia, comprehending a part of Liburnia, con- 
ſiſts of the main- land of iſlands. 3. Reguſan Dal. 
matia; and, 4. Turkiſh Dalmatia. The rivers in 
Dalmatia have indeed but a ſhort courſe, yet they 
are moſtly navigable. The country is full of 
mountains, having vanes, olive and myrtle trees, 
with great numbers of medicinal herbs growin 
upon them: and their bowels contain gold = 
ſilver ore. The ſoil of the reſt of the country is 
alſo fertile; and the breeding of ſheep is a conſide- 
rable article. The air is temperate and clear. 
DALTON, a market-town on the coaſt of Lan- 
caſhite, in a tract called Fournefs, towards which 
the ſands are almoft impracticable. Here are two 
annual fairs, on June 6 for horned cattle, and 
October 23, for cattle, horſes, and pedlary. It is 
ſeated on the ſpring-head of a river, in a champaign 
country, not far from the ſea; and the ancient 
caſtle is made ufe of to keep the records, and pri- 
ſoners for debt in the-liberty of Furnes. It is 20 
miles N. W. of Lancaſter, and 257 of London. 
DALWOOD, a village of Dorſetſhire, to the 
W. of Dorcheſter, with a fair on the xt Wedneſ- 
day before Auguſt 24, for cattle. 855 
DAM; a town of Groningen, one of the Seven 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, on the Dam- 
ſterdiep channel, near the Dollart bay, 15 miles 
N. E. of Groningen city, and 3 from the mouth 
of che Ems. Lat. 53, 32, N. Long. 7, 14, E. 
DAM, a fmall, but fortified town of Swediſh 
Pomerania, in Germany, at the junction of the 
Plone with the Oder, oppoſite to Stetin, Here 
are 3 annual fairs. The place is ſubject to the 
1. Pruſſia. Lat. 53, 30, N. Long. 15, 
22, E. "0 
"-DAMAN, a maritime town of the Eaſt Indies, 
at the entrance into the gulph of Cambaye. It 
is divided by the river Daman into 2 parts; 1 of 
which is called New Daman, and is a handſome 
town, well fortified, and defended by a good Portu- 
gneſe garriſon. The other is called Old Daman, 
and is very it built. There is a harbour between 
the two towns defended by a fort, It was taken 
by the Portugueſe in 1535. The Mogul has at- 
tempted to get poſſeſſion of it ſeveral times, but 
always — effect. Long. 72, 37, E. Lt. 
21, 5, NM. | 
DAMAR, a conſiderable place of Zibet, in 
Arabia Felix and Turky, in Aſia, in the U. 
5 $94 | 
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of a well-watered plain, which is fertile in corn, 
fruit, &c. It lies 40 miles from Zenon ; and on 
the road from Idonia to Moaban, E. of the former, 
and W. of the latter, At ſome diſtance, on the road 
leading to it, is a very high hill, upon which is a 
magnificent moſque. 
DAMASCUS, called by the Turks Schan, capital 
of the S. part of Syria, in Aſiatic Turky. It was 
long the royal reſidence for ſeveral ſucceſſions of 
princes, and ſtands in a delightful and fertile plain, 
on the ancient Chryſorrheus. Tamerlane took 
and deſtroyed its caſtle, and with it 300,000 
Turks; before which time Damaſcus is ſaid to 
have had 40 noble porticos, and 90,000 gold and 
filver lanthorns. In 1506 the Turks took it, and 
have kept poſſeſſion of it ever, ſince. Notwith- 
fanding the tyranny of the Turkiſh government, 
Damaſcus is ſtill a conſiderable place. It is ſitu- 
ated in a plain of ſo great extent, that one can but 
juſt diſcern the mountains which compals it on the 
other fide. It ſtands on the weſt fide of the plain, 
about 2 miles from the head of the river Barrady, 
which waters it, It is of a long, ſtrait figure, ex- 
tending about 2 miles in length, adorned with 
moſques and ſteeples, and encompaſſed with gar- 
dens, computed to be full 30 miles round. The 
river Barrady, as ſoon as it iſſues from the clefts 
of the Antilibanus into the plain, is divided into 
three ſtreams, whereof the middlemoſt and biggeſt 
runs directly to Damaſcus, and is diſtribued to all 
the ciſterns and fountains of the city. The other 
2 ſeem to be artificial; and are drawn round, one 
to the right, and the other to the left, on the bor- 
ders of the gardens, into which they are let by 
little currents, and Ulperſed every where, The 
houſes of the city, whoſe ſtreets are very narrow, 
are all built on the outſide either with ſun- burnt 
brick, or Flemiſh wall : and yet it is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſee the gates and doors adorned, with 
marble portals, carved and inlaid with great beauty 
and variety; and within theſe portals to fund 
large ſquare courts, beautified with fragrant trees 
and marble” fountains, and compaſſed round with 
ſplendid apartments. In theſe apartments the cie- 
lings are uſually richly painted and gilded ; and 
their duans, which are a ſort of low ſtages ſeated 
in the pleaſanteſt part of the room, and elevated 
about 16 or 18 inches above the floor, whereon 
the Turks eat, fleep, ſay their prayers, &c. are 
floored, and adorned on the fides with variety of 
marbles, mixed in Moſaic knots and mazes, ſpread 
with carpets, and furniſhed all round with bolſters 
and cuſhions, to the very height of luxury. In 
this city are ſhewn the church of John the Bap- 
tiſt, now converted into a famous moſque; the houſe 
of Ananias, which is only a ſmall grotto or cel- 
hr, wherein is nothing remarkable ; and the houfe 
You. L-No. 38. 
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of Judas, with whom Paul lodged. In this laſt is 
an old tomb, ſuppoſed to be that of Ananias ; 
which the Turks hold in ſuch veneration, that 
they keep a lamp continua'ly burning over jt. 
There is a caſtle belonging to ä —— which is 
like a little town, having its own ſtreets and houſes; 
and in this caſtle a magazine of the famous Da- 
maſcus ſteel was formerly kept. The fruit-tree 
called the damaſcene, and the flower called the 
damaſk roſe, were tranſplanted from the gardens 
belonging to-this city ; and the filks and linens 


| known by the name of damaſks, were probably in- 


* 


vented by the inhabitants. 
Here are 15,000 janiſſaries conſtantly kept, with 
a begleberg or baſha. It is the ſeat of a Greek 
patriarch ; and was the birth-place of the famous 
St. John Damaſcea or Damaſcenus, and for his 
eloquence ſtiled Chryſologus, but much more 
eminent for his orthodoxy and ſanctity of life. 
He died here in 760. It lies 95 miles N. E. of 
and 210 S. of Aleppo. Lat. 33, 25, N. 
ong. 37, 27, E. | 
DAMBEA, the capital of Abyflinia, and king- 
dom of the ſame name, in Africa. It lies at the 
head of the lake of Dambea or Bahr Tzania, as the 
natives call it. It lies 320 miles W, of the Red 
Sea. Lat. 14, 40, N. Long. 34, 20, E. 
DAMBEA, (kingdom of) in Africa. It lies 
N. of Gojama, from which it is parted by the 
Nile and lake of its own name. It is bounded on 
the N. by Sennar, or Nubia, Tigra and Dancalia 
on the E. and Chauglia and Agaus on the W. It 
is the flatteſt country in all Abyſſinia, and conſe- 
8 very. ſubject to inundations: it is go miles 
from E. to W. and 36 from N. to S. excluſive of 
the lake; but 70 including that. The kingdom 
is governed by a viceroy. In it is a very high 
mountain, called Dancas, with a ſpacious plain at 
top, on which the emperor reſided in a ſtately 
palace, after the European. mode. 
_ DAMBEA, (lake of,) in the above-mentioned 
kingdom of the fame name, lies under lat. 13, o, 
and aboqt 100 miles from the ſource of the Nile, 
| into it on the W, fide, and comes out 
of it on the S8. E. It is about 30 leagues long, 12 
in breadth, and t 50 in circuit, exclufive of its 
deep bays or other, windings; its water is clear 
and wholeſome, with A. of fiſh, particu- 
larly ſea-horſes, that come ſometimes to land, and 
do a deal of damage; but ſome of the inhabitants 
make a livelihood by killing them. In it are about 
21 lands ; ſome pretty large and fertile, having 
fine orange and citron trees, which are ſcarcely to 
be met with any where elſe in the whole empire. 
It is navigated by flat-bottomed boats made of 
Jonks or bamboes, growing along its banks. 
DAMGARTIN. a ſtrong town of Swediſh 


9 E Pomerania, 
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Pomerania, in Germany, upon a guſph of the 
Baltic, towards the confines of Mecklenberg, 
and the river Recknitz, N. W. of its influx 
into that gulph. It has been often taken, parti- 
cularly by the Danes and Pruſſians in 1715, It is 
25 miles W. of Stralſund. Lat. 54. 34, N. Long. 
12, 20, E. 
- DAMIANO, (St.) a town of Italy, in Mont- 
ferrat, famous for a ſiege it ſuſtained of 3 months, 
in 1553. The fortifications are now demolifhed; 
and it is 18 miles W. by N. of Vercelli. Long. 6, 
3, E. Lat. 45, 35 N. 5 
DAMIATA, DAuIiE TTA, or DUMIATA, in 
Lower Egypt, ſtands on one of the E. branches of 
the Nile, on the E. ſide, about to miles above the 
mouth of it (into the Mediterranean, ) and about 
: E. of Alexandria, E. Long 31, 15, Lat. 31, 50. 
This branch, and that called the Peluſiac or utmoſt 
I ſcripture river of Egypt.) form a kind 
of ſmall Delta, or triangular iſland, on the W. 
angle of which this city is ſituate It is one of 
the moſt conſiderable for trade in the whole terri- 
* tory about it, and the moſt fertile in all Egypt, it 
being, beſides corn, vines, &c. full of caſſia, orange, 
lemon, date; and other trees, bearing the fineft fruits 


eaſtern 


moſt plentifully. It is reckoned one of the keys of 


Egypt, is large, though now ill-built, and hath 
— 5,000 inhabitants, without reckoning a good 


large, and populous town on the other ſide the river, 
chiefly inhabited by failors and fifhermen, and a 


much greater number of ſtrangers which reſort gall 
from ih parts to traffic. But it hath undergone ſuch 
dreadfub cataſtrophes, that it is no wonder it makes 
no better figure than it does. It fell with the reſt 
of Egypt un er the yoke of the Saracens, who 
held it till 1218, when. the croiſadors laid fiege to 
it, and took it the next year, but had ſcarce held 
it 3 years, when thoſe infidels letting out the wa- 
ter about them, forced them to abandon it. Lewis, 


ſurnamed Saint, king of France, regained it in Y 


1249, but having been taken priſoner about a year, | 


after, was forced to reſtore it for his ranſom. "The 
Saracens then, it is ſaid, burnt it, that it might be 
no more ſuch a bone of contention, It ſpon reco- 


vered, and is now a place of great trade, and ſeat & 1 
DANAGAR. See ANDANAGAR.. 


of an arcbiſhop under the patriarch of Alexandria. 
Copts and Greeks ſettled here have each a church 


and free exerciſe of religion: It is ſurrounded with 8 
necticut, on a branch of the river Stratford, 10 


old broken walls, except at the water · ſide, and hath 
- long ſtreet from thence quite to the other end of 
the town in a ſtrait line, in which are rich ware- 
houſes and other buildings, irregularly built. The 
point towards the ſea is defended by a large ſquare 
tower; but hath little or no artillery; and 
the —— has ſtill an old fort, but very. 
much decay 


1 


* 
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; York, where the king's troops, April 27, 1777, de- 


and without cannon. The town, is- 


— 


- 


Netherlands, 


wi DA” 

under the government of an aga, cadi, and ſub bach: 
all 3 appointed by the baſſa of the province, 2 
exacts part of their income, &c. he inhabitants 
are ſeverally employed in manufactures, particy. 
larly of the fine linen cloth, of all colours, in great 
requeſt, But they ſo abhor ſtrangers, eſpecial! 
Europeans (on accouut of the dai or holy — 
the chief ſcene of which in Egypt was hereabout,) 
that they can fcarce let them paſs alon without 
inſult, Damiata is not to be confounded with the 
ancient Peluſinm. It lies about 5 miles from the 
ſea, and 105 N. of Grand Cairo. Lat. 31, 15, N. 
Long. 31, 30, E. 

DANMME, a _ 2 Flanders, in the 

miles N. E. of Bruges. Lat.; 

26, N. Lon * | «kn 


0. 

DAMPIE 5 STRAITS, a paſſage or open. 
ing diſcovered by Dampier, between king William! 
Cape in New Guinea, in the antartic countries, 
and that tract to ; E. of it, with which it was 
formerly thought to join. In it are ſeveral iſland, 
the largeſt of which lie on the N. fide. The chan. 
nel is very good between the iſlands and the land, 
to the eaſtward. | 
 DAMSEY, a. ſmall but fruitful ifle of the Ort. 
neys, in the N. of Scotland. It lies 3 miles W. 
of Kirk wall, and abounds with fiſh round its 
coaſts. . 1 

DAMVILLE, a large bourg of Evreux and 
Normandy, in France, upon the rivulet Iton. It 
is a duch ___ I | 
DAM 


' 


emperor Charles V. 


Lorraih, 32 miles W. of Thionville. ., Lat. 
0 Enn 


DAN, a N Gen, xiy. 14. ſituated 
at the head of the river Jordan, and at the northern 


, extremity of the land of Tſrael, as Reer ſlieba was 
at the ſouthern, whence the expreſſion . from Dan 


1 


to Beerſheba.” | 


DANAPRIS, one of the names of the Dnieper. 
 DANBURY, a town in 8 Con- 
miles N. E. of Ridgefield, 7. miles E. from New- 
town, and 13 S. of New-Fairfield, 25 from Neu- 


ſtroyed a very large magazine of rebel ſtores. 
ANCALA, a town of Nubia, in Africa, on 


the Nile. It lies 266 miles S. W. of Sagnem. Lat, 


17 20, N. Lon |; „E. | 
„* ng. 33, 40 DANCALI 
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DANCALIT, (kingdom of) on the Abaſſian coaſt 
in Africa. It extends from Bahrnagaſs beyond 
the the ſtraits of Babelmandel. 
the N. and E. by the Red Sea; on the S. by the 
kingdoms of Dwaro and Ghedm, and on the W. 
by thoſe of Ligra and Angot. It is under the do- 
minion of the Turks. It is particularly notetl for 
Its ſalt⸗ mines, of which commodity vaſt quantities 
are exported of camels backs, T he river Hanazo, 
riſes on its 8. W. confiries; and divides it from the 
Dwaro, 'Ghedm,- and Bartagian; but the foil is 
ſandy; barren, and full of brambles. The ridge 


Ahhondab is tHheYwoft conſiderable of its mountains, 


and forths its eaſtern boundary. They are in great 
want of water here; eſpecially in winter; and what 
they dig brackiſh.” Nothing grows in this coun- 
try but forte wild herbs of leaves, which ferve to 
their goats, the only quadrupede in it. It lies 
W. of the Red Sta. Its ſex port town is called 
Bailar. 4 
DAN DA, a Portugueſe factory on Bombay coaſt, 
in India, according to Corneille ſtands on the river 
Derri, which enters the ſea near the ifles, by the 
Portugueſe calted Quemadas. It is a pretty large 
town with handſome ſtreets, g leigues from t 
monntuirs of Bullagate. M. de Liſſe makes it a 
Auge deeweerr Chaul on the N. and Dabal S. 
$ hours fail from both; It is reckoned by 
others 4 miles S. E. from Bombay, and 9 leagues 
om Gon, to which it drives 200d trade. 
DANDE, a rivet of Congo, Africa, is capable 
of receiving! veſſels of 100 tons. : 
A, the ancient Tentyra, a city in the 
Tbebzates 6r Upper Egypt, juſtly obtains a place 
hee for its very remarkable remains of beautiful, 
curious, and magnificent antiquities. For there 
ang yes ſtanding part of a temple, or palace, of ſur- 
— beiglir aud dimenſions. 


DANE, La river of Lancaſhire, made navigable, 


ſo thinatie-Liverpbol metchants come by that means 
{6 nent che Frent wich their goods, that they eaſily 
carry the byland'ts Barton; and from thence cor- 
reſpond even as far as Hull. 925 
DANE, a river in Cheſhire, which runs into the 
Wesver at Northwich. = 
- DANEBERG,- by the Germans Dannenberg, 
or rather Tannenberg, i. e. a mountain of fir- trees, 
in tertrſtory iii tlie E. part of the duchy of Brutſ- 
wel Lanenburg;- in Germany. It lies along the 
Ede being botinded! by Mecklenburg on the N. 
— on the E. and S. and Lunenburg on 
W. x 


Of the ſame name is its capital on the river Jetze. 
Both ir and th country ate ſubject to the elector 
of Hüncver, as duke of Lunenburg Zell. It lies 


rr Lat. 53, 30, N. 
og Hr, „R i 


It is bounded on 
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DANISCHE-WALD, a territory of Sleſwick» 
in Denmark, ſeparated from Holſtein by the Le- 
wens-au, being two miles and a half in length, 
and one and a alk in breadth. 6 
DANNAU, or Belas an indifferent little 
town of Brandenburg cirele, in the kingdom of 
Pruflia; but it has a caſtle, and in its neighbour- 
hood are ſeveral remains of antiquities, 
DANNEMORA, one of the oldeſt, largeſt, and 
molt conſiderable iron-pits in all Sweden 1— this 
mine are annually dug from 40 to 50,000 todder 
of erude ore. It lies 4 miles from Upfal. 
DANTZIC, the metropolis of the palatinate of 
Pomeralla in Poland, ſtanding on a branch of the 
Viſtula, about 4 miles above where it falls into the 
Baltic; in E. Long. 18, 36. N. Lat. 54, 20. It 


is large, populous, and rich: and carries on a vaſt 


trade, being the chief mart and magazine of Po- 
land, and one of the greateſt granaries in the world; 
fo that whole fleets of ſhips come hither every year 
to load with corn alone. It conſiſts of the Old and 
New town, with their ſuburbs, has a fine harbour, 
a great number of ſhips, and had many valuable 
privileges. Among the laſt, were thoſe of coining 
money, gathering amber, and ſending repreſenta- 
tives to the general diets of Poland and the Pruffian 
ſenate, It is well fortified, but being commanded 
by 2 hills on the 8. fide, cannot ſuſtain a long ſiege. 
It is computed that 365,000 laſts of Poliſh wheat 
are ſhipped from this place one year with another. 
Hither Poland ſends its commodities for exporta- 
tion, and from hence is chiefly ſupplied with thoſe 


"of other countries. Among the latter are great 


quantities of herrings, both Scotch and Dutch. The 
exports and imports conſiſt of a variety of articles, 
and forniſh a vaſt deal of buſineſs and wealth to 
the city. The inhabitants who are computed at 
200,000, are moſtly Lutherans, with a mixture of 
Calviniſts and Papiſts. SER PITT, 

A conſtant garriſon of 200 ſoldiers is kept in 
the city. One of the ſuburbs is called Scotland; 
and the Scots have great privileges in conſequence 
of their gallant defence of the town, under one of 
the Ei of Douglas, when it was beſieged by the 
Poles. It is ſaid there are upwards of 30,000 
pedlars of that nation in Poland, who travel on foot, 
and ſome with 3, 4, or 5 horſes. In king Charles 
II.”s time there were about 53,000: in that reign 
Sir John Denham and Mr. Killowew were ſent to 
take the number of them, and to tax them by the 
poll, with the king of Poland's licence; which hav- 
ing obtained, they brought home 10,0001. ſterl. 
beſides their charges in the journey. 

Here is a Lutheran cole with 7 profeſſors, * 
and one teacher of the Poliſh language. At the 
mouth of the Viſtula, whieh is defended by ſeveral 
forts, is a good harbour belonging to Dantzic. Its 

| territory 


DA: EEE 
territory conſiſts moſtly of iſlands formed by the 


Wiſtula and Motlau. It is hardly credible how 


this city has changed its maſters in competition for 


- Zan 


EY 


the crown of Poland, and what ſums have been 
extorted from it. While the kingdom of Poland 


Temained, Dantzic was under its proteCtion, but 


governed by its own magiſtrates in the form of a 
republic; but ſince the deſtruction of that kingdom, 
the city of Dantzic has been greatly * by 
the king of Pruſſia. | 
DANTZIGER-WERDER, a part of the ju- 


riſdiction belonging to the city of Dantzic laſt- 


mentioned. It is ſurrounded by the Viſtula, Motlau, 
and their moraſſes, containing 33 villages, 12 of 


which have churches, and among theſe is one for 


Calviniſts, and 2 chapels. It is governed by the 
oldeſt burgomaſter of Dantzic, and 2 counſellors, 
as directors and inſpectors with him. 
DANUBE, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
river in Europe, riſing in the Black Foreſt, near 
; and running N. E. through Suabia 4 
Ulm, the capital of that country; then running E. 
through Baſſaria and Auſtria, paſſes by Ratiſbon, 
Paſſau, Ens, and Vienna. It then enters Hun- 
ary, and runs 8 E. from Preſburg, to Buda, and 
o on to Belgrade; after which it divides Bulgaria 
from Molachia and Moldavia, diſcharging itſelf by 
ſeveral channels into the Black Sea, in the pro- 
vince of Beſſarabia. Towards the mouth, it was 
called the Iſter by the ancients; and it is now ſaid, 
that 4 of the mouths are choaked up with ſand, 
and that there are only 2 remaining. It begins to 
be navigable for boats at Ulm, and receives ſeveral 
large rivers as it paſſes along. 
tween Buda and Belgrade, that the Turks and 
Chriſtians have had men of war upon it; and yet 
it is not navigable to the Black Sea, on account of 
the cataracts. ; „ 


: DAPHNE, a ſort of ſuburb to the city of 


tioch, in Ceelo-Syria and Turky in Afia. 

' DARAS, or Dar1a, a frontier town of Meſo- 
potamia, towards Perſia, ſituate on the Cardus, 
about 15 miles from Niſibis, and 3 from Carrhe. 
It was a place of great importance; and afterwards 
called Anaftatia, by the emperor Anaſthatius. 

DARBY, rather DERBY; which ſee. 
DARDA, or TARDA, a town of Lower Hun- 

gary, and Farther Circle of the Danube on the W. 

Fae of the river, and not far from the Drave, It 


was formerly fortified, in order to defend the N. 


end of the bridge of Eſſeck, but was taken by the 

Imperialiſts in 1686 (1697.) It lies 8 miles N. 

of Eſſeck. Lat. 46, 17, N. Long. 20, 17, E. 
DARDANELLES, two famous caſtles called 


Seſtos and Abydos. See ConsTANTINOPLE. * 


DARDAN a, or DAR DAN u, anciently acity of 
Phrygia, ſo named from Dardanus the Trojan king, 
4 | 


W*; 


It is fo deep be- 
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- cider. They- make here long-necked glaſs 
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who built it, and made it his royal ſeat, near a pro- 
montory bearing the ſame name. It communi. 
cated its name to the neighbouring country, and 
in length of time to all Troas. (See Puryor, 
Mixok.) Here Mithridates and Sylla concluded 
a peace. Some fay, (on what foundation we know 


not,) Dardanum was the par of Eneas. 
DARDOGNE, one of the principal rivers of 


Auvergne, in France, which has its ſpring upon 


one of the higheſt mountains in this country, 


called Mount d' Or, and loſes itſelf in the river 
Garonne, 581 


DAREN-SEE, one of the conſiderable inland 
lakes in Upper Alſatia, and Waſgaw mountains, 
belonging to France. | 

DARHA, (province of,) in Africa. It conkains 
the gromns part of the ancient Mauritania Cæſa- 
rienſis. Mount Atlas divides it from Morocce 
on the N. it is bounded by Sus and Geſula on the 
W. Tafilet on the E. and by Libya, and part of 
Teſſet, on the 8. Its longeſt extent is about 300 
miles, containing ſeveral rowns and caſtles, along 
the banks of the Darha, though none of them very 
conſiderable, but the ruins of 
to have once made a better figure. Someterritories 
of it produce corn, particularly thoſe overflown, 
which happens in April: but with moſt of this they 
are ſupplied from Morocco and Fez, in exchange 
for dates; moſt parts yield ſuch vaſt quantities of 
theſe, that the inhabitants feed their horſes, camels, 
&ec. with the worſt, and live on or traffic with the 
reſt. Beſides theſe, their common food is the fleſh 


of horſes, camels, oftriches, and ſome wild beaſts; 


but they never eat bread except at their feſtivals. In 
this province indigo grows wild, great quantities 
of which are made and exported.  . 
DARAB-GERD, or DA&ABEGERD, (or as the 
Arabs call it, Valaſgerd,) in the province of Ke- 
reſtan, Perſia, is the ancient Paſagarda or Paſſa- 
K or Paſcacarta, 65 miles from Kerman, to 
W. Near this town is found ſalt, white, black, 
red, and green, and a drug called mummy, very 
much eſteemed in Perſia, as being a ſovereign re- 
medy to ſet diſlocited bones. The ſoil produces 
oranges, lemons, and apples, of which 41 


ttles, 
prettily worked. ' | 
 DAREL-HAMARA, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Fez, built by the Romans. Its trade 
conſiſts in oil and corn; and it is ſeated on a moun- 
tain, Long. 8, 35, W. Lat. 34, 20, N. 
DARENT. a river in Kent, which runs into 


the Thames near Dartford. : _ 

DARIEN, or the iſthmus of Panama, is a pro- 
vince between South and North America, being 
a narrow iſthmus, or neck of land, which joins. 
them together, It-is bounded on the N. by the 

* | North 


others, which ſeem 
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North Sea, on the ſouth by the South Sea, on the 
2ſt by tbe gulph or river of Darien, and on the 
weſt by another part of the South Sea and the 

vince of Veragua, It lies in the form of a bow, 
or creſcent, about the great bay of Panama, in the 
douth Sea; and is 300 miles in length, and 60 in 
breadth. This province is not the richeſt, but is 


of the greateſt importance to Spain, and has been. 


the ſcene of more actions than any other in Ame- 
rica, The wealth of Peru is brought hither, and 
from hence exported to Europe, This has indu- 
oed many enterpriſing people to make attempts on 
Panama, Porto-Bello, and other towns of this pro- 
vince, in hopes of obtaining a rich booty. | 

The Scotch got poſſeſſion of 2 of this pro- 
vince in 1097. and had laid the foundations of a 
new town, deſigning to tall it New Edinburgh; 


but as the Engliſh were then in alliance with 


the Spaniards, William would not permit. 
them to go on. However, this country is not a 
very deſirable place to ſettle in, it being generally 
mountainous and barren, as well as exceſhve hot; 
and the lower grounds are liable to be ſuddenly 
overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. Some of the moun- 
tains are ſo high, aud of ſuch difficult acceſs, that 
it requires ſeveral days to paſs them. It was from 
theſe mountains the Spaniards firſt diſcovered the 
South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, in 1 3 3 | 

DARIEN, in Georgia, fo calle the Scots 
Highlanders who ſettled : there in 1736. The ſaid 
ſettlement is by the fide of the river Alatamala, 
about 12 miles from the ſea, where they raiſed a 
fort, c. 

DARKEHMEN, a town of Tapiau, and Juſ- 
terburg Circle, in the kingdom of Pruſſia, peopled 
by Calburghers in 1732. Here is a beneficial 
manufacture of linen woollen cloth; alſo a fa- 
bric of tobacco, and a powder- mill. 

DARKING, a market-town of Surry, famous 
for the large Roman cauſeway, called Stony-ſtreet, 
and the waſte of Cottman-dean, Here is every 
Thurfday a conſiderable market, eſpecially in the 
ſeaſon for fat geeſe and capons, and 27 on 
Holy Thurſday ; the greateſt market in all Eng- 
land for lambs is held here. It lies 12 miles from 
Guildford, and 20 from London, 

DARLEY-FLASH, a village in Derbyſhire, 
with 2 fairs, on May-13, and October 27. | 

DARLINGTO „a large market-town in the 
biſhopric of Durham, of great, reſort, and well 
lupplied ; the weekly market holds on Mondays. 
Its annual fairs are on Eaſter-Monday, Whitſun- 
Monday, Monday fortnight following, and Nov. 22, 
for cattle, horſes, aud ſheep. It is noted for its 
linen manufacture, as the water of the Skern, on 
which it lies, is very good for bleaching, It parti- 
cularly excels in huggabags, large quantities of 
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| which are ſent to London. It lies 24 miles from 


the city of Durham, and 243 from Landon. . 
DARNALL, a river in-Radnorſhire, which runs 
into the Wye above Rayader Gowy. . 
DARNEY, a burgh of Vauge, in Lorraine, 
on the Saone, and is the principal place of a pro- 
voſtſhip. 28 
DARMSTADT, the capital of Heſſe- Darm- 
ſtadt, and the Upper Rhine in Germany, a ſmall 
city on a river of the ſame name, and ſubject to its 
own landgrave. It. has a ſtrong caſtle, which js 
the prince's palace, and a handſome ſtructure, with 


Fort non, on the Rhine, and Fort Ruſſel- 


are of 
of this 
and 
2 ſoil: from hence to Heidelburg is the 
rgſtraſs, or hill- road, 40 miles long, and planted 
with trees on both ſides. Lat. 49, 26, N. Long. 


8, 85 E. | 

* DAROCA, (city, of,) in Aragon, walled, and 
ſtands on the river Xiloca, on a rough and craggy 
ſite, of difficult acceſs. Here are 7 pariſhes, one 
of which is collegiate, containing 1000 families. 
The og, plain is very fruitful. Here are 
12 eries, &c. 7 ſquares, and as many conduits. 
t lies 48 miles S. from Saragoſſa. 

DART, a river of Devonſhire. It took its 
name from a dart or arrow, either from the ſwift- 
neſs or the ſtraightneſs of its current, and alſo gives 
its name to the foreſt where it riſes, and to the 
port-town where it makes its influx into the Bri- 
tiſh Channel. a 

DARTFORD, or rather Darentford, a market 
town in Kent, ſo called from its ſituation on the river 
Darent which runs through it. It is a handſome large 
town, its market for corn being much frequented 
by corn-dealers and meal-men ; and has good 
houſes, good ſprings, and is full of inns and other 
public houſes, being a high-road thoroughfare from 
London to Graveſend, Canterbury, |» vv &c. 
It has alſo a harbour for barges. Here are alfo 2 
church-yards, one about the church, the other on 
the top of the hill towards Northfleet, which is fa . 
ſteep and high, that it overlooks the tower of the 
church, Wat Tyler and Jack Straw's rebellion 
began in this town, The firſt paper-mill in Eng» 
land was built on this river by Sir John Spilman, 
to whom king Charles I. granted a patent, with 
that moſt uſeful manu- 
facture. On it was alſo the firſt mill for ſlitting 
irgn- bars to make wire. Market on Saturday, 
F ur, July 20... - ; 

D MOUTH, in Devonſhire, is a corpora» 
tion formed out of Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hard- 
neſs, which were originally 3 diſtinct towns. It 
is 203 miles from Londog, and 31 miles from 

9 5 Exeter. 


heim on the Maine, Moſt of the hou 
free-ſtone and high. The neighbourh 


town abounds with deer ; it is a flat coun 
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Exeter. The river Dart, which riſes in Dartmore- 
- Foreſt, runs into its harbour. It was called Clif- 
ton, from the cliffs on which moſt of the houſes 
were founded,” and out of which many of them 
were dug. It was burnt in the reign of Richard I. 
by the rench, and again in the reign of Hen. IV. 
They attempted it afterwards, but were repulſed, 
—and cliiefly by the bravery of the women, who 
fought like Amazons, that, befides a great ſlaughter 


which they mate, they took M. Caſtel, the French 


general, 3 lords, and 23 25, 20 priſoners. It is 
governed by a mayor, 12 maſters, or magiſtrates, 
12 common council-men, a recorder, 2 bailitfs, a 
town-clerk, and a high ſteward ; the. 3 laſt choſen 


by the mayor and" magiſtrates, who have a power 


to make freemen. The mayor, bailiffs, and coro- 
ner are choſen yearly. Here is a court of ſeſſion, 
and ,a water Pailifvic court, holden by a leaſe 
from the duchy of Cornwall for 3 lives, for which 
they pay 141. a year chief rent. The town, which 
is a mile long, ſtands on the fide of a craggy hill, 
with ftreets very irregular, being ſometimes 2 or 
very high. Foo fail of ſhips may ride in its bar- 
bour, which is defended by 3 caſtles, beſides forts 
and block-houſes; and its entrance may, upon oc- 
caſion, be ſhut up with a chain. Here is a large 
gung and before it a ſpacious ſtreet, where live 
ome conſiderable merchants, who trade to Portu- 
gal, Italy, Newfoundland, &c. and from the latter 
to Italy, &c. with fiſh, Here is the greateſt pil- 
chard fithery alſo of any place in the weſt, except 
Falmouth. The property of the manor is veſted 
in the corporation. . Here are 3 charity ſchools, be- 
fides a large diſſenting meeting-houſe. The ſhip- 
ping and trade of this port and town was the moſt 
confiderable of any in the county, except Exeter, 
till Plymouth's late increaſe in both. Its market is 
on Friday. This was firſt made a mayor and 
borough town by king John; king Edward III. 
granted that the burgeſſes ſhould be toll free 
throughout England, &c. Richard II. in conſide- 
ration of their having aſſiſted him with ammuni- 
tion. and proviſions in his war with France, enac- 
ted, that tin ſhould only be exported from hence, 
— Edward IV. to reward their courage againſt 
the French, tranſlated the port hither from Fowey, 
and gave them 201. a year in free-farm ; to which 
Richard III. and Henry VII. added 201. a year 
inore. It to ſend members to parliament 
the 26th of Edward I. but no more, till the 14th 
of Edward III. 
DARTOW, or Yarrow, a river in Lanca- 
ſhire, which runs into the Dowlas near Crofton. 
DARWENT-FELLS, in Cumberland, are the 
mountains between Borodale and Keſwick, where 


3 one above another; 3 the houſes are generally 


of Madraſs. Lat. 12, 5, N. bong 8 
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were formerly diſcovered ſome veins of copper 
with a mixture of gold and ſilver; concernine 
which there was a trial between queen Elizabett 
and Thomas Percy earl of Northumberland and 
lord of the manor, who was caſt. Here is alſo 
a mine of black lead for painters, or wadd for 
cleaning arms; of which as much may be dug in 
one year, as will ſerve all Europe 7 years. 

DARWENT. See DEeawenrT. 

DASSEN-EY LAND, or Taz IsLE or Dex; 
is one of the 3 ſmall iſlands to the N. of the Caps 
of Good Hope; ſo called, on account of the preat 
number of deer which were firſt carried thither in 


1601. , There are alſo ſheep there, whole tail 


ven 75 pounds. 

AVENT RV, or DAIx TR, in Northampton- 
ſhire, ſeated on the riſe of a ſmall hill, 73 mile; 
from London, in the road to Cheſter, a town of 
pour antiquity than 5 is a great thorough. 
are to and from the N. W. counties, and fo has 
many good inns. It is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, and ſteward, with 12 freemen. Roman 


coins are often dug up here; and on Borough-Hill 


are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an old Roman 
fortification, 3 miles in compaſs. The Roman 
Watling-ſtreet was turned into it, and runs to 
Dunſmore heath. The Saxens occupied the ſame 
camp. Market on Wedneſday. Fairs on Eaſter- 
Tueſday; Whitſun-Tueſday, July 23, Aug 4, 28, 
and September 21. 

ST. DAVID's, in Pembrokeſhire, 16 miles 
from Haverford-Weſt, and 272 from London, was 


formerly an . archbiſhop's ſee. In king Arthur's 


days it was the-metropolitan of the Britiſh church, 
and fo continued till the reign of Henry I. at 
which time Bernard, who was the 47th archbiſhop 
of. St. David's, became ſuffragan to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, As the ſituation of it is ſo very un- 
2 and the foil all round it fo very barren, 
it has little or nothing now to boaſt of but its ca- 
thedral, which is 300 feet long, and about 12) 
feet high, an ancient and venerable building, and 
though the eaſt end of it is in ruins, the weſtem 
part and choir is in good repair, It is at preſent 
a biſhop's ſee. Market on Wedneſday. This 
N is the moſt weſtern of the main land of 
Wales. 

DAVID's, (FoxT ST.) a town on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, and one of the ſtrongeſt forts be- 


E longing to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company in that 


part of the world; from which chints, muſlins, 
and callicoes are exported. . The French took it in 
1758, notwithſtand their fleet before it was defea- 
ted by admiral Pocock ; and they beſieged it alſo 
in 1747, but without ſucceſs. ft lies 86 1 S, 
O, 92 
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DAVIDSOF, or Da ws, an iſland of Weſt⸗ 
mannia, in Sweden Proper, takes its name from 
the firſt Chriſtian preacher in this province, namely 


St. David, who came hither out of England about 


the year 1060, and founded a convent. 
2 gentlemian's ſeat. 4 | 
AVIS's STRAITS, a narrow ſea runnin 

N. W. from Cape Farewell, in lat. 60, N. to Bat 
fin's bay, in lat. 80, diſcovered in 1 56, It ſeparates 
Groenland from North America. One Davis, an 
Engliſhman, paſſed them in 1585, in queſt of a 
N. W. paſſage. It has tlie city of Groenland on the 
E. and an unknown polar country on the N. and W. 
DAULE, a lieutenancy of Guayaquil, in South 
America. Its principal town is of the ſame name, 


It is now 


and waſhed by a river, to which it owes its deno- 


mination. - It contains many ſpacious houſes of 
the inhabitants of Guayaquil. Here are great 
numbers of plantations, large orchards, and exten- 
five corn- fields. The river Daule, which dif- 
charges itſelf into that of Guayaquil, is very large; 
and a great trade is carried on with that city, from 
which it receives variety of ſummer fruits and 
plantanes for bread. The tobacco of Daule is 
reckoned: preferable to that of any other part. 


DAULIS, anciently a city of Phocis, not ſo re- 
markable for its big 


| sor richneſs as for the tall- 
neſs and ſtoutneſs of its inhabitants; and it was 
much more remarkable for the inhuman repaſt 
which was ſerved there to Tereus, king of Thrace, 
by the women of this city, by whom he was ſoon 
er murdered for the double injury he had done 
to his ſiſter 'Philomela, daughter of Pandion. 
DAUMA, a town and kingdom of Africa, in 
Negroland, whoſe inhabitants are ſaid to he very 
rich. Long. 14, 30, E. Lat. 8, o. N. As 
DAUN, a town in Germany, in the electorate 
of Treves, or Triers, ſeated 'on the river Lezer, 
at the foot of a mountain on which a caſtle is 
built that commands it. It is 12 miles N. of 
Montroy all. "+2411 
DAVOS, or TArA As, the capital of a com- 
ity; among the mountains in the league of the 
10 juriſdictlons and Griſons, in Switzerland. 
Here is the ſeat of the regency, and the aſſemblies 
of the of the Griſons. It lies about 2 
es E. of Coire. S 
AUPHIN, a fort belonging to the French on 
the E. coaſt of Madagaſcar, in Africa. Lat. 23, 59, 
d. Long. 48, 16, E. ** — 
DAUPHIN, (ifle of,) a ſmall ſettlement in Ca- 
nada, in North America, about 50 leagues E. of the 
mouth of the Miſfiſſippi, on the river Mobile: it 
is 5 leagues in length, but of a ſmall breadth. Not 
a tree is to be ſeen in one half of this tſland ; and 
the other is not much better. The fort; and the 


only village, or dwelling place which remains on 
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it, are ſituated in the weſtern part of the land. 
Between P'iſſe Dauphin and Fifle Corne, which is 
a league diſtant from the former, is but little 
water. At the extremity of the latter is another 
very ſmall ifland, called Piſle Ronde, on account 

of its figure. Lat. 30, 10, N. Long. 88, 7, W. 
DAUFPHINE D'AUVERGNE, a principality 
in the government of the latter name, in France, 

belonging to the duke of Orleans. 

© DAUPHINY, or DerLpnixATE, one of the 
vernments in France. This province is boun- 
ed on the N. by the territory of Breſſe, and the 
river Rhone; on the E. it is . by the Alps 
from Savoy and Piemont; it has Provence on 
the S. and the Rhone again towards the W. It 
lies P lat. 44, 30, almoſt as far as lat. 46. 
It had formerly its own princes ; the laſt of whom, 
Dauphin Humbert, about the year 1343, made his 
country over to Philip VI. king of France, upon 
condition that the king's eldeſt fon ſhould enjoy it, 
which ever ſince has given him title accordingly. 
It is divided into Upper and Lower Dauphiny, 
The latter is pretty fruitful, producing corn, wine, 

olives, ſilk, hemp, ſalt, vitriol, varniſh,” cryft 

iron, copper, and lead. But Upper Dauphiny, an 
in general two-thirds of the provinge, are barren; 
ſo that part, of the inhabitants are obliged to go 
1 their bread elſewhere. Its mountains, 


and | ſeek 
however, produce ſeveral uſeful things, and con- 
tain in their bowels many rarities. | Upon the 
mountains of Ambrun and Die is found marcaſite, 
Mount Breſier, not fat from the village of St. 
Genis, ſometimes throws out fire. Upon Mount 
d'Or, a kind of diamond is to be met with. Thoſe 
between Briangon, Pragelas, and Pignerol, are 


covered with larch- trees, the timber of which is 


dutable, and on its bark are found manna, aroma- 
tie benzoin, and agaric, a fort of excrefcence 
which is much ufed in phyſic, and for dyiog of 
In its mountains are alſo bouquetins, a 
ſort of wild goat, beſides the common ones, bears, 
and maramottes; likewiſe white hares, white par- 
tridges; pheaſants, eagles, and hawks, are very 
185 ent in this country. Its principal rivers are 
the Rhone, Durance, Iſere, and Drome. In it are 
2 archbiſhopgics, and 5 biſhoprics. Here juſtice 
is adminiſtered 3081 to the civil law; and it 
has beſides particular cuſtoms, of its owri. Here 
is a parliament, in which the governor and lieute- 
nant-general have a ſeat, even before the firſt 
preſidents. With regard to military government, 


z beſides the governor and lieutenant- general Juſt 
mentioned, it has 4 ſub-governors; namely, one for 


Grenoble and Briangon ; the fecond for Ambrun 
and Gap; the. third for Vienne and St. Mafcellin; 


and the fourth for Valentinols, Diois, Tricuſtinois, 


and the baronies. 
The 


1 D. A 
4 "pts Upper Delphinate comprehends Graiſi vau- 


„ the little territory of Champſam, Briangon- 
nois, Ambtunois, Gapengois, Les Roynez, and 
the baronies of Meuoillon and Montauban. To 
the Lower Delphinate belong Viennois, Valenti- 
nois, Le Dios, Tricaſtin, and the principality of 
Orange. In this country are ſeveral mineral {prings, 
beſides the following 7 pretended wonders, namely, 
the tower without venom, the inacceſſible moun- 
tain, the burning ſpring, the precious ſtones and 
wells of Saſſenage, the manna of Briangon, and the 
grotto of our Lady de la Balme. | 


DAURIA, a large province fowards the con-. 


fines of the eaſtern part of Tartary. It is reck- 
oned a part of Siberia, in Aſiatic Ruſſia, and takes 
its name from being full of rivers. This country 
has been conquered by the Muſcovites, and put 
under the vaywode of Siberia in temporals, an 
metropolitan of the ſame in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters. | | ; . ow 
DAWO. See Davipso. ' 

DAX, the capital of Aquitain in Gaſcony, in 
France, upon the river Ardour. See Acqs. 

DEAD-CHEST, (iſland) one of the ſmaller 
Virgin Iles. | | 


© DEADHAM, a ſmall town in Suffolk county, 


Maſſachuſſets Ba . * ack. , 

DEAD-MAN S-HEAD, a. point of land near 
Tregony, in Cornwall, lying between St. Maws 
and Fowey. | 1 

DEAD SEA; or LAKE AsPHALT1s, in Latin, 
Mare Mortuum, and from its ſituation, the Eaſt 
Sea, the Salt Sea, the Sea of Sodom, the Sea of 
the Deſart, and Sea of the Plain, by the ſacred 
Writings; a lake of Judea. pay things have been 
ſaidor written of this famous, or if they were indeed 
true, rather infamous lake; ſuch as that it aroſe 
from the, ſubmerſion of the vale of Siddim, where 
once ſtood, as is commonly reported, the 3 cities 
which periſhed in the miraculous conflagration, 
with thoſe of Sodom and Gomorrah, for their un- 
natural and deteſtable wickedneſs; on which ac- 
count this lake has been looked upon as a laſting 
monument of the jaſt judgment of God, to deter 
mankind from ſuch abominations, Hence it is added, 
that the waters of the Jake are ſo impregnated with 
ſalt, ſulphur, and other bituminous Ruff, that no- 
thing will ſink or live in it; and that it caſts ſuch 
ſtench and ſmoke, that the very birds die in attemp- 
ung to fly aver it, The deſcription likewiſe of the 
app 


es that grew about it, fair without, and only Q 


aſhes and bitterneſs within, were Iooked upon as a 
farther monument of God's anger. So likewiſe the 
deſcription which many trayellers give not only of 
the lake, but of all the country round about, of the 
whole appearing dreadful to behold, all ſulphurious, 
bituminous, ſtinking, and ſuffocating: and laſtly, 
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of it from that lake, in large pits about 


5 cryſtallized by the ſun. 
| much commended by Galen, as very wholeſome, 
the ſtomach, &c. on account 


— 
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what hath been farther affirmed of the ruins of the 
5.cities being ſtill to be ſeen in clear weather, and 
having been actually ſeen in theſe later times; all 
theſe ſurpriſing things, and ill-grounded notiong, 
though commonly, and .ſo long received amon 

Chriſtians, have been of late ſo much exploded, not 


only by the teſtimony of very credible witneſſes, 


but even by arguments drawn from ſcripture, that 
we muſt give them up as inventions, unleſs we 
will ſuppoſe the nature of all theſe things to have 
been entirely changed; thoſe in particular, of 
bodies not ſinking in the water, and of birds bei 

- by the exhalations of it, appear now falſe in 


It is true, the quantity of ſalt, allum, and ſulphur, 
with which it is impregnated, render it ſo much 
ſpecifically heavier (Dr. Pococke ſays one-fifth, ) 
than freſh-water, that bodies will not fo eaſily 
ſink; yet that author, and others, aſſure us, they 
have ſwam and dived in it; and, as to the birds, 
we are told likewiſe, that they. will fly over it 
without any barm. To reconcile theſe things with 
the experiments which Pliny tells us had been made 
by Veſpaſian, is impoſſible, without ſuppoſing that 
thoſe ingredients haye been ſince much exhauſted, 


which is not at all improbable; ſuch quantities of 


them, that is, of the bitumen and ſalt, having been all 
along, and being till taken off, and ſuch ſtreams 


of freſh water continually pouring into it, as may 


reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed its gravity and denſeneſs. For, with reſpect 
to its falt, we are told; the Arabs made quantities 

the ſhore, 
which they fill with that water, and leave to be 
This alt is in ſome caſes 


and a ſtrengthener o 
of its unpleaſant bitterneſs. 

What likewiſe relates to the conſtant ſmoke af- 
cending from the lake; its changing the colour of 


its water three times a-day, ſo confidently affirmed 


by. Joſephus and other ancients, and confirmed by 
prince Radziville, and other moderns, who pretend 
to have been eye - witneſſes of it, is all now in the 
ſame manner exploded by others of more modern 


date, and of at leaſt equal candour. The unhealthi- 
| neſs of the air about the lake was affirmed by Jo- 


ſephus and Pliny, eſpecially on the weft; the monks 
that live in the neighbourhood confirm the ſame, 


| and would have diſſuaded Dr. Pococke from going 


to it on, that account; and, as he ventured to go 
and bathe in it, and was two days after ſeized with 
a dizzineſs, and violent pain in the ſtomach, which 


- laſted near 3 weeks, they made no doubt but it was 


occaſioged by it; and he doth not ſeem to contra- 


Y did them. 


As to the water, it is, though clear, ſo imp 
| nat 
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pated with ſalt, that thoſe who dive into it, come 
out covered with a kind of ſaline matter. There 
is one remarkable thing relating to this lake, gone: 
rally. agreed on by all travellers and geographers ; 
viz., that it receives the waters of Jordan, a conſi- 
derable river, the brooks of Jabok; Kiſhon, Arnon, 
and other ſprings which flow into it from the ad- 
jacent mountains, and yet never overflows, though 
there is no viſible way to be found by which it 
diſcharges that great influx. 'The common opinion 
is, that it hath ſome ſubterraneous vent, either into 
the Mediterranean, or the Red Sea; but Dr. Shaw 
hath endeavoured to account for it in the ſame in- 
genious way as Dr. Halley had done by the Medi- 
terranean; that is, by exhalation, without having 
recourſe to any other ſolution, | 

It is incloſed on the E. and W. with exceeding 
high mountains, many of them c „and dread- 
ful to behold; on the N. it has the plain of Jericho, 
or if we take in both ſides of the Jordan, it has the 
Great Plain, properly ſo called, on the S. which is 
open, and extends beyond the reach of the eye. 
Joſephus gives this lake 580 furlongs in length, 
from the mouth of the — to the town of 
Segor, on the oppoſite end; i. e. about 22 leagues; 
and about 150 furlongs, or 5 leagues in its largeſt 
breath: but our modern accounts commonly give it 
24 leagues in lengih, and 6 or 7 in breadth.. On 
the W. ſide of it is a kind of promontory, where 
they pretend to ſhew the remains of Lot's meta- 
morphoſed wife. Joſephus ſays it was ſtill ſtandin 
in his time; but when prince Radziville — 
after it, they told him there was no ſuch ſalt pillar 
or ſtatue to be found in all that part, However, 
they have found means about a century after him, 
to recover, as they pretended to aſſure Mr. Maun- 
drell, a block or ſtump of it, which may in time 
grow up, with a little art, into its ancient bulk. 

It is to be obſerved here, that the name of Dead 
Sea, is not to be found in the ſacred 'writings, but 
hath been given to this lake becauſe no creature will 
live in it, on account of its exceſſive ſaltneſs, or 
rather bituminous quality; for the Hebrews rank 
ſulphur, nitre, and bitumen, under the general 
name of falt. However, {ome late travellers have 
found cauſe to ſuſpect the common report of its 
breeding no living greatute; one of them having 
obſerved, on the ſhore, 2 or 3 ſhells of fiſh like 
thoſe of an oyſter, and which he ſuppoſes to have 

thrawn pp. by the waves, at 2 hours diſtance 
from the mouth of the Jordan, which he there takes 
notice of, leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected to have been 
brought into the Jake by that way. And Dr. Po- 
cocke, though he neither ſaw 2 nor ſhells, tells 
us, on the authority of a monk, that ſome ſort of 
fiſh had been caught in it; and gives us his opinion, 
that as ſo many forts live in fal 
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may be ſo formed as to live in a bituminous 


one, | 
It is on account of this bitumen that it hath had 
the name of Aſphaltite Lake, it being reported to 


have thrown up great quantities of that drug, which 


was much in uſe among the Egyptians, and other 
nations, for embalming of dead bodies. Joſephus 
aſſuresus, that in his days it roſe in lumps as big as 
an ox without its head, and ſome even larger. Bur 
whatever it may have formerly done, we are aſſured 
by Mr. Maundrell and others, that it is now to be 
found but in ſmall quantities along the ſhore, though 
in much greater near the mountains on both ſides 
the lake, But the contrary is ſince affirmed by 2 
or more late travellers, the one of whom tells us, 
that it is obſerved to float on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and to come on the ſhore, after windy wea- 
ther, where the Arabians gather it, and put it to 
all the uſes that comon pitch is uſed for, even in 
the compoſitions of ſome medicines; and another 
tells us, he was there informed, that it was raiſed 
at certain times from the bottom, in large he- 
miſpheres, which as ſoon as they touch the ſur- 
face, and are acted upon by the external air, burſt 
at once with great noiſe and ſmoke, like the pul- 
vis fulminans of the chemiſts, diſperſing them- 
ſelves about in 1000 pieces. From both theſe ju- 
dicious authors, we may conclude: the reaſon of 
Mr. Maundrell's miſtake, both as to the lake's 
throwing it up only on certain ſeaſons, (that reve- 
rend gentleman might chance to he there at the 
wrong time;). and likewiſe as to his not obſerving 
it about the ſhores, ſeeing the Arabs are there ready 


to gather it as ſoon as thrown up, all of them de- 


ſcribe it as reſembling our black pitch, ſo as not 


to be diftinguiſhed from it but by its ſulphureous 
ſmoke and Nench when ſet on fire; and it hath 
been commonly thought to be the fame with that 
which our druggiſts tell under the name of bitu- 
men Judaicum, or Jewiſh'pitch, though we have 
reaſon to think that this laſt is fictitious, and that 
there is now none of the right aſphaltum brought 
from Judea. | * | 
It hath, moreover, been confounded with a ſort 
of blackiſh combuſtible ſtone thrown on the ſhore, 
and called by ſome Moſes's ſtone, which, being 
held in the flame of a candle, will ſoon burn, an 
eaſt a ſmoke and intolerable ſtench; but with this 
extraordinary property, that though it loſes much 
of its weight and colour, it becoming in a manner 
white, yet it diminiſhes nothing of its bulk. But 
theſe, Dr. Pococke tells us, are found about 2 or 3 
leagues from the ſhore. He concludes, however, 
from it, that a ſtratum of that ſtone under the lake 
is probably one part of the matter that feeds the 
ſubterraneous fire, and cauſes the bitumen to | boil 


out of it. 
IO” DEAL, 


- 
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- . DEAL, Kent, 7 miles from Sandwich, of which 


it is a member, 72 miles from London; is called 
Dola by Julius Czfar, who is ſuppoſed to have 
landed here in his ſecond attempt upon Britain. It 


has a church, a chapel, and about 1000 houſes, | 


which are moſtly low, and built with bricks; theſe 
form 3 long but narrow ſtreets. The inhabitants 
amount to about 4500, and ſubſiſt chiefly by 
Fmuggling, fiſhing, and carrying people to and 
from the {hips in the Downs. Between this place 
and Godwin's Sands, are the Downs, where ſhips 
bound to and from London, and foreign parts, ge- 
nerally top, if homeward-bound, to diſpatch let- 


ters notifying their arrival, and to ſet paſſengers 


aſhore; if outward-bound, to take in freſh provi- 
ſions, and to receive their laſt letters from their 
owners and friends. Its caſtle is defended on the N. 
by Sandown-caſtle, and on the S. by Walmer- 
caſtle, all 3 built by king _— VIII. Here 
is a charity-i{chool. A ridge of cliffs runs 7 miles 
along the coaſt from hence to Dover, which abound 
with ſamphire. Fairs Aprik5, and Oct. 10. 
DEAN, a river in Nottinghamſhire and Lei- 
ceſterſhire, which runs into the Trent at New- 


ark. A | | 
DEAN, a * of Glouceſterſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Mondays, and 2 fairs, on N 
and October 10, for cattle, ſheep, and horſes. It 
had its name from the foreſt of Dean, in which it 
is ſeated; 11 miles W. of Glouceſter, and 140 
W. S. W. of London. It is called Mitchell Dean, 
to diſtinguiſh it from a leſſer town of the ſame 

name. The foreſt of Dean comprehends that part 
of Glouceſterſhire, which lies between the Severn 
and Montnouthſhire, and contains 23 pariſhes and 
4 market - towns, with many mines of iron and 
coal beſides ſtone quarries. 

DEBENHAM, from the river Deben, or Deep- 
enham, from its deep roads, a town of Suffolk, 


ſtanding high, but little frequented. Here is a 


free-ſchool, where poor boys are put out appren- 


tices with 10l. by appointment of Sir Robert 
Hitcham.- It lies 22 miles from Bury St. Edmund's, 
and 86 from London. Its market is on Friday, 
and annual fair June 24, for toys and braziery. 
DEBIR mentioned Joſ. x. 92 and is reckoned 
_—_ the cities given to the tribe of Judah. 
 DEBRETZEN, a royal free-town in the Far- 
ther Circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It 
Rands in a fine plain, is both large and populous, 
yet but indifferently built, with neither walls nor 
towers. Here the Jeſuits had, as well as the Re- 
formed, an academy. The breeding of cattle in 
theſe parts is — Mos For 12 miles and up- 
wards, there is no hill nor wood, being a conti- 


nued heath, and conſequently in great want of tim- 


Iu 


their lying pretty high, 
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ber. It has been thrice burnt down by accident, 


N #7; 29, 9 22, E. 

, 4 kingdom of the Hither Peni 
India, in Aſia. It is bounded on the N. by Cs. 
baya, on the E. by Golconda and Berar, on the J 
by Viſapour, and ,on the W. it terminates on the 
Indian ocean. Here are but few towns; and thoſ 
lie on the ſea-coaſt. It is divided into 8 proviaces 
and 79 governments, all tributary to the Mogul 
to whom it yields a revenue of 2,000,000 fterl, : 
beſides furniſhing a conſiderable body of horſe and 
foot. Caravans of 1000 beaſts at a time are em. 
<p in carrying wheat and rice to Indoſtan 

4 , 


DECIZE, in Latin, Dececia, a very old town 
of Nivernois in France, on a rocky ifland in. the 
river Loire, at the junction of the Airon with it 
Here is 2. falt-granary, an ancient ſeat 
of the duke of Nevers, 2 convents, and an hoſpi. 
tal; = a long bridge. Lat. 46, 46, N, Long. 3 
29, E. ; | 

— —— town of Bavaria, in Ger- 
many ; on the Danu miles 8. E. of Rati 
Lat. 48, 39, N. Long. 78 E. _—_— 

DEDAN, is ſuppoſed tolie near Edom, becauſe 
Ezekiel, chap. xxv. ver. 13. joins Dedan to it. 
Dedan was a city which ha t dealings with 
Tyre. Some of the commodities. mentioned are, 
ebony, ivory, and fine clothes. Ezekiel xxyii, 


I5, 20. 
DEDDINGTON, in Oxfordſhire, 62 miles 
from London; was anciently a corporation town, 
and ſent members to parliament, in the reigns of 
Edward I. and III. but never fince; yet it isa 
— town governed by a bailiff. It is faid 
here was formerly a caſtle. Here is a charity · ſchool. 
It has a little market on Saturday, fairs on Whit- 
ſun Monday, Auguſt 10, and November 22. There 


is a ſchool here, called Jeſus-ſchool, Near this 


town. is a well of medicinal water, of a ſtrong ſul- 
phureous ſcent, highly impregnated with vitrioline 
ſalt. In the digging of it was found the ſtone called 
pyrites argenteous, and a bed of belemnites, com- 
monly called thunder-bolts: and out of it hath 
ſince been taken the ſilver marchaſite, of a gliſter- 
ing colour, 

DEDHAM, in Eſſex, has a market on Tueſdays, 
and a fair on Eaſter- Tueſday and Wedneſday. It 
has one old =W church which has a remarkable 
fine tower-ſteeple, of the Gothic order, and has a 

eat deal of carved work about it, but this much 
injured by time; here is alſo a preſbyterian meeting- 
houſe, and g very good ſchools. town con- 
fiſts of about 400 lofty houſes, and the ſtreets, 
though not paved, are very clean, occaſioned by 


DEE, 


RS el els a. 
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DEE, a river on which the city of Cheſter 
lands, and riſes from lakes in the middle of the 
vaſt black mountains of Merionethſhire, in North 

ales. 

901 the ſame name is a river running by the new 
town of Aberdeen, in the Middle Diviſion of Scot- 
land, in which they catch plenty of ſalmon; and 
about a mile above the town is a ſtately ſtone- 
bridge of 7 arches over it, built by biſhop Gawin 
Dunbar. . 

Of the ſame name likewiſe is a river in Galloway, 
which enters the ſea at Kirkcudbright, forming a 
harbour there. It riſes out of the mountains of 
Carrick, and ſo full of turnings, that though it 
is not above 70 miles in a direct line, it runs near 
200 in its winding courſe. 

DEEPING-MARKET, in Lincolnſhire, among 
the fens on the N. fide of Welland river, 6 miles 
from Stamford, and 9o miles from London; is an 
old, ill-built, dirty town, with a market on Thurſ- 
day, and fairs ſecond Wedneſday after May 11, 

edneſday before Auguſt 1, and October 10. Be- 
low it is a plain many miles in compaſs, the deep- 
eſt in all this marſhy country; and it is remark- 
able, that the channel of the river Glen, which runs 
from the W. lies much higher than this plain. 

DEER, a famous —_ of Ciſtercian monks, 
now in ruins, near the burgh of Bamff, in the 
ſhire of the latter name. It was founded by Wil- 
lam Cuming, earl of Buchan. 

Of the ſame name is a town on the river Ugy, 
in the ſame ſhire of Scotland, which is the ſeat 
of a preſbytery, containing 13 pariſhes. 

D GERBY, a well · ſituated ftaple-town of Fin- 
land, in Sweden, on the bay of Finland, with a 
commodious harbour. In 1745, in conſequence 
of the boundary marked by the laſt treaty of peace, 
it was made a frontier town upon the Ruſſian juriſ- 
diction, and called ſo from the noble demenſe of 
the ſame name, on which it is built; but in 1752, 
* king of Sweden called it Louiſa, Here is a 
poſt-houſe. 207 | } 

DEHEURDD, a village of Cardiganſhire, in 
8. Wales, with a fair on May 9g. 

DEHUNE, one of the rivers riſing in Burgundy, 
in France; it runs into the 1 | 

DEINE, or Dunk, a river which falls into 
the Pregel, not far from Wehlau, in the kingdom 
of Pruſſia. 

DEINSE, a ſmall fortified city of Flanders, in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the river Lys. Bri- 
gadier Francis Fergus d' Offarle, Colonel of a Scots 
regiment, who commanded a ftrong garriſon put 
there in 1695, ſurrendered himſelf priſoner of war 
at the firſt approach of the French, for which he 
Was broke. 

DEIRA, anciently one of the 2 kingdoms of 
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9 the Northumbriaus, lying 8. of Tyne. Bernicia 
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was the other. 
DELAS, or DuLas, a river in Brecknockſhire, 


) which runs into the Irwon or Yron, below Longa- 


march, 

DELAWAR, a river in Pennſylvania, in N. 
America. It riſes far N. in the country of the 
Iroquois, and running S. divides this province from 
New Jerſey, after which it falls into the Atlantic 
ocean, between the capes of May and Henlopen. 
It is navigable for upwards of 200 miles; but has a 
water-fall above Briſtol, fo that it is impracticable 
N. of the county of Bucks. In this river the Ame- 
ricans had a great naval force deſtroyed by the 
Britiſh forces, May 8, 1778. 2 

DELBURGH, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, and in the biſhopric of Pa- 
derborn, near the ſource of the river Ens. << 

DELFINO, the beſt town of all Epirus, or mo- 
dern proyince of Albania, in European Turky, It 
is the reſidencs of the Turkiſh governor, and lies 
near Mount Pindus. | 

DELFS-HAVEN, a beautiful village of Holland, 
one of the United Provinces on the Maes, about 2 
miles from Rotterdam and 8 from Delft, to the 
S. E. with, which it has a communication by a 
canal, 

DELFT, in Latin, Delphi, or Delphium, a 
large city of Holland, one of the United Provinces; 
it has a wall and wet ditch, being above 2 miles in 
circuit, Here are 2 beautiful {treets lying paral- 
lel for a mile, with rows of trees and — Its 
trade is inconſiderable, being the retreat of the moſt 
wealthy merchants. In- the old palace of Delft, 
William I. prince of Orange was murdered, and in 
the new church is an elegant monument for him, 
erected by the ſtates. In the old church are the 
monuments of Van Tromp and Van Heine, two 
Dutch admirals killed at ſea, In this town is the 
principal magazine of the province of Holland; and 


it is famous for its earthen ware, which takes the 


name of this city. Lat 52, 16, N. Long. 4, 


1 K 


DELFZYL, or DELezvLi-Scans, a ſtrong 
place in Groningen, one of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, on the Damſter-diep or Fivel. Its har- 
bour exceeds that of Embden. It is ſurrounded 
with ramparts and 7 baſtions, and flefended by a 
citadel, In 1672, 14 Dutch Eaft India ſhips eſcap- 
ed hither with rich cargoes from the Engliſh fleet. 
It lies 2 miles from Dam to the N. E. at the mouth 
of the river Ems. 

DELGOVITIA, a Roman ftation, ſuppoſed to 
be Weighton, in Yorkſhire; where Roman, as well 
as Britiſh antiquities, were found. | ' 

DELICHI, the famous river Acheron, in Al- 
bania, a province of Turky in Europe, of which 
the 
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the ancient poets make ſuch frequent men- 
A 
- DELLY, a province of the Hither India, in 
Aſia. It is bounded by Bencab and Jamba on the 
N. Becar on the E. E. Agra on the S. and Indoſtan 
Proper on the W. 1 
DELL, tbe capital of the laſt- mentioned pro- 
vince of the ſame name, and of all the Hither India. 
It is a large populous city, about 9g or 10 miles in 
circuit, on the river Gemina. Here the Great 
Mogul reſided, when Kouli Than invaded his do- 


minions, and was kept priſoner with his nobles and 


generals, till the conqueror forced them to deliver 
up all their riches. Not ſatisfied with this, he put 
many of their great men to the rack, upon his diſ- 
appointment. | | —— 

_ This cruel uſage gave occaſion to an inſuirection; 
the · invader was prompted to plunder the city, and 
maſſacre a great number of the inhabitants. After 
which he releaſed the Mogul, and obliged him to 
transfer ſome of the provinces of India lying conti- 
guous to Perſia, to that crown. Kouli Khan re- 
turned with immenſe treaſure, principally in dia- 
monds, the produce of the mines of Gelconda; 
which the famous Aurengzebe, had taken from the 
king of that country, and expelled him from his 
throne, about a century before this expedition of 
Kouli Khan. It lies 142 miles N. of Agra, and 
339 1 of Lahor. Lat. 28, 12, N. Long. 79, 


20, E. 
- DELMENHOST, a territory of Weſtphalia, 
in German, lying S. E. of Bremen, from 17 miles 


long to 7 broad. | 
"of the ſame name is its capital on the Delm, 
and fortified with a caſtle. It lies 12 miles W. 


of Bremen city, and ſubject to Denmark. Lat. 


30, N. Long. 8, 14, E. 1 | 
55, LMON La town in. the Saltſgow, and cir- 
cle of | Suabia, in Germany, with a ſtrong caſtle, 
ſometimes the reſidence of the biſhop of Baſil; and 


the ſeat of his chapter, which was formerly at Fri- 


burg, is now ſettled here. arty Wy" 

'DELOS, an iſland of the Archipelago, very fa- 
mous in ancient hiſtory. Originally it is ſaid to 
have been a floating-iſland, but afterwards it be- 


came fixed and immoveable. It was held ſacred,” 


on account of its being the birth-place of Apollo 


and Diana. Anciently this iſland was ! mays by 
n 


its own kings. Virgil mentions one Anius reign- 


ing here, in the time of the Trojan war. The Per- 
fans allowed the Delians to enjoy their ancient 
liberties, after they had reduced the reſt of the 


Grecian iſlands. < x 

In after ages the Athenians made theniſelves maſ- 
ters of it; and held it till they were driven out by 
Mithridates the Great, who plundered the ric 
temple of Apollo, and obliged the Delians to ſide 
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with him, Mithridates was in his turn driven out 
by the Romans, who granted the inhabitants many 
privileges, and exempted them from all forts of 
taxes. At preſent it is quite abandoned; the lands 
being covered with ruins and rubbiſh, in ſuch a 


manner as to be quite incapable of cultivation. The 


inhabitants of Mycone hold it now, and pay but 
10 crowns land- tax to the Grand Signior for an 
iſland which was once one of the richeſt in the 


world. At preſent there is no river in the iſland, 


but one of the nobleſt ſprings in the world; being 
12 paces in diameter, and incloſed partly by rocks, 
and partly by a wall. Moont Cynthus, whence 
Apollo had the firname of Cynthius, is near the 
city. It is but one block of granate of the ordinary 


ſort, cut, on that fide which faces' the city, into 


regular ſteps, and incloſed on both ſides by a wall, 
On the top of the mountain are ſtill to be ſeen, 
the remains of a ſtately building, with a Moſaic 
pavement, many broken pillars, and other valuable 
monuments of antiquity. | 
Ihe city ſof Delos, às is manifeſt from the mag- 
nificent ruins ſtill extant, took up that ſpacious 
plain reaching'from one coaſt to the other. It was 
well peopled, and the richeſt city in the Archipe- 
lago, eſpecially after the deſtruction of Corinth; 
merchants flocking thither from all parts, both in 
regard of the immunity they enjoyed there, and of 
the convenient ſituation of the place between Eu- 
rope and Aſia. Strabo calls it one of the moſt fre- 
uented empories in the world; and Pliny tells us, 
that all the commodities of Europe and Aſia were 
ſold, purchaſed, or exchanged there. It contained 
many noble and ſtately buildings; as the temples 
of Apollo, Diana, and Latona; the orticoes of 
Philip of Macedon, and Dionyfius Piityches; a 
gymnaſium, an oval baſon'made'at an imenſe ex- 
pence, for the repreſentations of ſea-fights; and a 
moſt magnificent theatre. The temple of Apollo 
was; according to Plutarch, begun by Eryfichton 
the ſon of Cecrops: The trunk of the famous ſta- 
tue of Apollo, mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, is 
ſtill an object of great admiration to travellers. It 
feet. arms, or legs; but from the 

parts that are yet remaining, it plainly appears, 
that the ancients did not exaggerate when they 


. commended it as a wonder of art. 


So very ſacred was the iſland of Delos held by 
the ancients, that no hoſtilities were practiſed here, 


oven by the nations that were at war with one ano- 


ther, when they happened to meet in this place. 
Hence this iſland was a general aſylum, and the 
protection extended to all kinds of living creatures; 
for this reaſon it abounded with hares, no dogs 
being ſuffered to enter it. No dead body was ſul- 
fed. to be buried in it, nor was any woman ſuffer- 
ed to lie-in there; all dying perſons, and 2 
rea 


4 
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— to be dellyered, were carried over to the 5 


regiment of horſe for the defence o 


bouring iſland of Rhenza. . 
DELPHI, or DETrHos, the modern Caſtri, in 
Livadia, or the ancient Achaia, a province of Eu- 


ropean Turky. It lies 2 miles to the N. of the ( 


lph of Lepanto, upon a rugged rock, and is no 
ale than a mean place, io of 200 houſes : . 


but was formerly;a very celebrated city, on ac- 
count of the temple and oracle of Apollo here: 


alſo. for the dark, cave from which the Pythian 
and paſſengers in boats on the river to and from 


prieſteſs pronounced her ſentences. It lies on the 
ſide of Mount Parnaſſus, about 10 miles N. of th 


gulph of Lepanto. | 
ceſe of Baſil, in Swiſſerland, 20 miles S. W. of 


Baſil. city, and ſubject to the United Cantons. Lat. # 
| to the S. W. of Adrianople, where Charles XII. 


47,54, N. Long. 7, 56, E. 
"EL 


TA, is za part of Lower Egypt, which 
takes up a conſiderable ſpace of ground between 
the branches of the Nile and the Mediterranean 
lea ; the aneients called it the. Iſle af Delta, be- 4 
cauſe it is in the ſhape of a triangle, like the 
It is about 120 miles 
along the coaſt from Damietta to Alexandria, and 6 | 

5 and Whirlpools occaſioned by the violence of t 
8 variouſly agitated; ſtreary, toſſes ſhips ſo, that there 


Greek letter of that name. 


70 on the ſides from the place where the Nile be- 


gins to divide itſelf. It is the moſt plentiful. coun- | 
* all, Egypt, and it rains mote there than in 
ot Wing to 3 
The, principal 


parts, but the fertility is chi 
the inundation of the river Nile. 
towns on the coaſt are, Damietta, Roſetta, and 
Alexandria; but, within land, Menouſia and Maala, 


or Elmalaa. X 


DEMASS, the. ancient Thapſus, on the ſea 


comes its name. 


coaſt of the ancient Byzacium, or the Winter 


Circuit, of the preſent kingdom of Tunis, is ſitua- 


ted upon à low neck of land, 3 miles E. by S. 
of To-bulba. The great extent of ruins maketh 
it the moſt conſiderable city on this ſide Car- 


thage. | 
DEMATA, one of the harbours in the iſland of £4 
Santa Maura, in the lonian ſea, and European 


Turky, belonging to the Venetians. 


ER, a riger of Brabant, in the Auſtrian 8 


Netherlands; on which ſtands the city of Mech- N 
lin, | 3 & Maritz, where Charles XII. of Sw 


| a long while, in the year 1713. Here reſides a 


DEMERARY, a river of Guiana, in North 


America, on which the Dutch have ſormed à valu- N fan. = E's 
* 0. DENAIN, a village of French Flap rs, between 


able ſettlement; See SURINAM. + 7 


DEMETRIUS, or DEMETRIADSA, former]y; an A 


archepiſeopal city of-T heſlaly, now Janna, in Eu- © Schelde. Here is a collegiate church It became 


ropean Turky. It ſtands at the mouth of a river 


of the ſame name, anciently Anaurus, on the N. 


ſhore of Volo-gulph, or Armiro-gulph, the ancient 
Sinus Pelaſgicus, or Pegaſicus. It lies about 30 
miles from Faid on the 8. f „ 5 


DEMETRIOMWITZ, a ſoldjer-town, cio the ( 
garian IIlyxia, on 


generalate of Sclayonia, and Hun 
Vor. I-No. 39. 
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the Save, in the n . 


which is kept a 
the frontiers. 
Here was the ſite of the anciently celebrated Sir- 
mia, the IIlyrian capital. 

Of the former name is a town of Severſki, and 
the Weſtern Muſcovy, on. the river Ugra, about 


40 leagues S. E. of Smolenſko. .. . /.. 
„ DEMIANSK, à bourg of Siberia, in Afiatic 
? Ruſſia, on a mountain on the river Irtiſch, er 


inhabited by carriers, who in ſummer bring goods 


this place; but in winter on * | 


_  DEMENFALVA, a bourg of the Hither Circle 
1 


DELSBERG, or Drasnzng, 2 town in the dio- C of the Danube, in Lower 


ngary, Which gives 
its name to a celebrated cavern here. | E: 
DEMERLATA, a ſmall, village about a lea 


reſided ſome years, before he removed to Demo- 
Lica, : 
DEMIK ARPI, that is, the Iron-gate, com- 
monly called Cataractæ Danubij, in Servia and 
Turkiſh IIlyria. Tbe country is ſo called, where 
the Danube runs through a ſtrait between moun- 
tains, and over a craggy bottom. The ſwellings 


is a neceſſity for having a ſkilful pilot, to come 
ſately through this dangerous place. The hazard 
is ſtill greater when coming upwards. In 1737 the 

war 


Imperialiſts were obliged to fink their ſhips © 


here, as not being able to ſail upwards with them 
for want of a wind. Anciently this narrow paſs, it 
is ſaid, had an iron, chain acroſs it; and hence 


DEMMIN, an ancient ton of Germany, in 
the duchy of Stetin, ſubject to Sweden, and ſeated 


on the riven Peen. Long. 14, 45, E. Lat. 54, 


„unn | W 
DEMONA, or Dzmino, vA pi, one of the 


3 provinces called valleys, in the kingdom of Sicily, 


In Lower Italy. It extends from Capo di Faro, as 


far as the river Termini. Its capital is Meſſina. - 


D DEMOTICA, or. DYpxMoTy.caus,, a 2 


C:il 


of Romana, in T urky in | Europe; on the -riv 
| eden continued 


Greek metropolitan. 
rom the 


Valenciennes and Bouchain, not far 
famous for a victory, obtained. at 
French over the allies in 1712 
DENBERRV, in Devonſhire, S. W. of New- 
ton-Buſhel, with a fair on September 8. | 
- DENBIGH, che capital of a ſhire of the fame 
name, in North Wales, ſeated on the fide of a 
rocky hill, on a branch of the river Clwyd, 27 
9 Vit a miles 


by the 


. —x— —— 
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miles to the W. of Cheſter," and 209 to the N. W. 


of London. It was formerly walled all round, 


and ſecured by a caſtle, which was looked upon as 
almoſt impregnable, by virtue of its advantageous 


* fituation, The town in its preſent ſtate is mode- 


rately large, well built, and populous, principally 


here a very confiderable trade. It ſends one mem- 


ber to 4 iament, and is governed by 2 aldermen, | 


2 bailiffs, and-25 capital burgeſſes, with other in- 
ferior officers. Its weekly markets are Wedneſ- 
days, and fairs on the 3d of May, the 15th of July, 


andi 24th of September. 


DENBIGHSHIRE, in Welch Sir Dhinbeck, 
one of the 6 counties in North Wales. It is 
bounded on the S. by Montgomeryſhire ; on the 
W. by thoſe of Merioneth and Carnaryon, from 
which laft it is divided by the river Conway ; on 
the E. by Shropſhire and Cheſhire; and on the 
N. it has the Iriſh ſea and Flintſhire. From N. E. 


to S. W. it meaſures 40 miles; and from N. to S. | 


21; containing about 410,009 acres. In it are 
reckoned 57 pariſhes, 4 market-towns, and '38,000 


inhabitants, particularly in the dioceſe of Bangor, 


and partly in that of St. Afaph It enjoys a ſalu- 


brious, but ſharp, air. The W. _ is heathy 


and barren, except the tract towards the fea; and 


the E. part is equally ſterile, except towards the 


rivet Dee; but its middle part, which is a level of 


17 miles from N. to S. and about 5 broad, called 


the Vale of e through which this river runs, 
is fruitful, and much inhabited by gentry. On 


one fide it lies open to the ſea ; and on the other 


hemmed in with high hills; from one of which 
ſprings the aforeſaid which, after fetching 
a compaſs to the S. E. runs N. by 
far from the town of h, entering Flintſhire 
before it reaches the Iriſh ſea, The other moſt 
conſiderable rivers are, the Elwy, the Dee, and the 
Conway. The principal commodities here, beſides 
goats and 
monly called amel-com, [produced in the heathy 
7 by the manure of turk-aſhes, the common 
nel in this ſhire. 

particularly the earl of Powis's. This country 


Fives title to a branch of the Fielding family, and | 


ends but 2 members to, parliament, namely, one 


for the ſhire, and the other for the county-town of 


Denbi 100 


inhabited by tanners and glovers, who carry on 


Ruthin, and not 


, with black cattle, is rye, com- 


te are feveral lead- mines, 


DENDERMONDE; a ſtrong town of Flanders, 


in the Auſtrian Netherlatds, in Latin Teneræ 
Munda. It lies at the mouth of the Dender, and 


its junction with the Schelde. By means of fluices, / 


the neighbouring country may be laid under water: 
for which reaſon, Lewis IV. when beheging it 


with an army of 50,000 men, was obliged to retire 


with the utmoſt precipitation in 1667. It lies in 
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a marſhy Bottom, 14 miles E. of Ghent; and Wis 
taken by the allies in 1706. Lat. 51, 16, E. Long. 


r 
ENIA, B in Valencia, in Spain; it iz 
called in Latin Dianeum Artemiſium, from Diana 
in honour of whom it was built; alſo Hemero. 
copiam, from a high wateh-tower. It lies at the 
foot of Mount Mongon, on the deelivity of a hill 
reaching to the ſea, From a'very high tower, here 
{hips may be ſeen a pretty way off at ſea, In this 
place is a caſtle ſtrongly fortified both by art and 
nature, and a double harbour pretty commodious. 
The town gives title of marquis. It lies oppoſite 
to the iſle of Ivica, and 36 miles S. of Valencia, 

Lat. 8 12, N. Long. 26, W. 
DENMARK, one of the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, was anciently called Dania. The German 
Ocean ſeparates it from Great Britain on the M. 
the Scaggerac Sea from Norway on the N. and 
the Sound from Sweden on the E. It is bounded 
on the S. by Germany and the Baltic. The extent 
of it is the lefs eaſily aſcertained, from the very ir- 
regular poſition of its ſeveral parts. Geographers 
commonly divide it into Jutland, the duchy of 
Sleſwic, the duchy of Holſtein, and the ind, at 
the entrance of the Baltic. All theſe together 
conſtitute the kingdom of Denmark; yet it is re- 
markabſle, that not any one of them is ſeparately 
called by that name. | 
It is a very ſingular circumſtance, that the king 
of Denmark has not a navigable river in all his 
dominions. The Eyder is not by any means adap- 
ted to ſhips of burehen ; and the Elbe is rather one 
of the confines or boundaries, than an inland river 
of this kingdom. There are here ſome lakes, 
which afford great abundance of freſh-water fiſh, 
and the foreſts are well ſtocked with game of all 
ſorts, as ſtags, elks, wild boars, hares, and plenty 
of wild fowl. 
The air of North-Jutland is cold and piercing. 
On the eaſt-fide in South- Jutland, as well as in the 
iſlands of Funen and Zealand, it is milder and 
more temperate ; but in the low marſhy parts, and 
in the iſle of Laaland, the air is thick, moiſt, and 
unhealthy. The ſhifting of the winds, indeed, 
renders the weather ſome what variable; but at the 
ſame time purges the atmoſphere of fogs and 
he welt wind is the moſt violent, and 


vapours. 
blows very frequently in theſe parts. Denmark 1s 
"chiefly ſituated on a bel, and, excepting the tract 


of land about the middle of Jutland, is very fertile; 
ſo that the country maintains its inhabitants in 
plenty, and yields a rich proviſion of every thing 
n for the ſupport of human life. It can 
better diſpenſe with horned cattle and horſes, than 
with' any ſort of grain, The climate is not in 
gener} bb frigid as in ſome parts of Germany — 
4 | 0 * a 
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ated much more to the ſouth. This may ariſe 
from- the adjacent ſea, the vapours of which diſ- 
ſolve the nitrous particles brought by the wind 
from the northern latitudes, before they reach this 
region; by which means the inclemency of the 
ſky is much abated. The gentle breezes blowing 
from the ſea continue alſo to make the air cooler 
in ſurnmer. The year in theſe parts properly con- 
ſiſts only of two ſeaſons, winter and ſummer, 
ſpring and autumn not being commonly known. 
During the 3 months of June, July, an Auguſt, 
the heat is much more intenſe than in England, 
and very ſultry in the night. But it is a cloſe and 
diſagreeable heat ; the thickneſs of the atmoſphere 
even tinges the beams of the ſun with a deepneſs 
and gloom extremely offenſive to the _ In Co- 
penhagen, during theſe months, the plague of the 
fly, as it is there called, is extremely troubleſome. 
Theſe the inhabitants endeavour to Hy by a 
poiſonous water; the effects of which are ſo cer- 
tain, that on ſprinkling it in their kitchens and 
chambers, buſhels of dead inſets may be ſwept 
together in one room. 
lateſt and moſt accurate calculations of the 
number of the inhabitants in the on of Den- 
mark, excluding thoſe in the Greenlands and Ice- 
land, make the whole amount to 2,444,000, How- 
ever diſproportionate this number may ſeem to the 
extent of the Daniſh territories, the uncultivated 
condition of the latter renders it highly probable ; 
and it is more than ſufficient for all the purpoſes 


of commerce. Population in theſe modern times 


erally keeps pace with plenty, eſpecially in nor- 
— 4 the 8 * his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects muſt therefore be greatly encreaſed 
by the improvements lately introduced into agri- 
culture and other arts. This part of Europe, 
however, is thought by ſome to have been much 
more populous formerly than it is at preſent. 
The Danes are divided into nobles, burghers, 


and peaſants ; and the nobleſſe are diſtinguiſhed by 


the appellation of the higher and lower nobility. 


never were any princes or dukes, except the 


king's ſons, in Denmark, one nobleman excepted, 
Knut Pors, who was created duke of Halland by 
Chriſtopher II. ſo that the rank of higher nobles 
included only counts and barons, which titles were 
introduced by Chriftian V. The privileges of 
counts are many and great. They have the right 
of primogeniture. Their younger ſons and daughters 
are ſtiled barons and baroneſſes, and 
dignity annexed to that rank. In their counties 
or baronies they exerciſe the right of patronage, 
and appoint a judge and ſecretary, from whoſe ſen- 
tence there is ao appeal but to the ſupreme court 
of judieature. They pay no contributions or tithes 
for their hereditary eſtates ; and are allowed 300 


efs all the 
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acres of land free from all taxation or impoſt. All 
ſuits carried on againſt them muſt commence in 
the ſupreme judicature. They bear a coronet over 
their coat of arms. Barons are diſtinguiſhed by 
nearly the ſame immunities; but enjoy only 100 
acres of land exempted from tithes and contribu- 
tions, and are ſomething inferior in rank and title. 
No perſon is made a count or baron who 
is not able to purchaſe ſo much land as may be 
changed into a feodal county or barony. But this 
qualification is not requiſite to the lower nobility, 
who in matters of lite and honour can only be 
cited before the king's ſupreme court. 

There are two orders of knighthood ; that of 
Dannebrogue, which is ſaid to 2 of the higheſt 
antiquity; and that of the Elephant, which was 
inſtituted by Chriſtian I. in honour. of his ſon's 
marriage, and is conferred only on perſons of the 
firlt quality and moſt extraordinary merit. The 
number of the members which conſtitute this 
moſt honorary order, beſides the ſovereign, is 


only 30. | 

The burghers in this country enjoy greater or 
leſs privileges according to the cities of which they 
are members, their exent of property, or perſonal 
deſerts. Thoſe of Copenhagen have ſome peculiar 
diſtinctions, which are ſaid to be very extraordi- 
nary and extenſive. They obtained them in 2650, 
and had them both confirmed and conſiderably en- 


larged in 166r, 


e Daniſh peaſants are of different claſſes. 
Some poſſeſs a ſpot of land as their own property, 
for which they pay to the lord of the manor an 
inconſiderable acknowledgment : they are other- 
wiſe exempted from all exactions, excepting the 
general contribution, Theſe are called land- 
owners. Thoſe who have only a farm, pay for 
the profits of it at a ipulated rent in money, 
cattle, or corn, once a-year, and do inferior ſervice 
for a certain number of days at the manor, and plea- 
ſure of their landlords. There are till others who 
act as ſervants to theſe 2 claſſes of peaſants. Sla- 
very, or the ſtate of ſervitude, was aboliſhed for 
the moſt part in this nation by Frederick IV. in 
the year 1702, and is continned only in ſome parts 
of the duchy of Sleſwick. 

In the times of heatheniſm, the Danes paid reli- 
ious homage chiefly to their gods, Freyer, Thor, 
hyr, Odin, and Freya; and in the language of 

the country, 4 days of the week fill retain the 

names of the 4 laſt-mentioned deities. ' Many- at- 
tempts were made in the middle ages at ſeveral 
times, and by various princes, to propagate the 

Goſpel in this kingdom. Some monks baving ſua- 

ceeded as miffionaries for this purpoſe in the year 

822, are faid to have erected the fur ſt Chriſtian 

church in the duchy of Slefwick ; but almoſt — 
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the ſabſequent kings were inveterate enemies to 
this holy inſtitution, and perſecuted the abettors of 
it with unparrallelled cruelty. Chriſtianity, how- 
ever, with her uſual patience and magnanimity, 
here as in every other place, ultimately ſurmoun- 
ted all oppoſition ;* and finally triumphing, after 
- various ſtruggles, obtained at length a liberal and 
legal toleration. When Luther began to reſtore 
in Germany the great truths of Revelation in all 
their genuine purity and excellence, his honeſt and 
manly endeavours met with a moſt general and 
favourable reception in Denmark. The Lutheran 
is therefore the preſent prevailing religion of this 
kingdom, in which it gained the ſanction of a na- 
tional eſtabliſhment by the diet held at Copen- 
hagen in 1537. The eccleſiaſtical government is 
divided into 6 dioceſes ; one in Zealand, another 
in Funen, and 4 in Jutland. The government of 
theſe is committed 'to biſhops, or ſuperintendants 
of the church and clergy. 

Men of eminence in the republic of letters are 
as frequent and- numerous here as in y other 
European ſtate of a ſimilar extent. Indeed, there 
is ſcarcely any branch of literature, or any parti- 
cular ſcience, in which individuals in this kingdom 
have not acquitted themſelves with credit. The 
climate; however, ſeems to form an invincible ob 
ſtacle to the progreſs and improvement of what 
we call polite learning and the fine arts. Indeed, 
fays Mr. Wraxall, I apprehend the year is more 
properly divided here into ſummer and winter, than 
with us into 4 ſeaſons, A ſhort ſummer ſucceeds 
to the long ſeries of cold and darkneſs, which en- 
-virons them from October till April; and during 
that period they often experience very great heats 
for a few days, or ſometimes weeks. Certainly 
man is much affected by phyſical cauſes ; and one 
is not ſurpriſed to find the elegant arts confined 
to luxurious and ſouthern climates ; and faint] 
Taiſing their heads amidſt theſe ſnowy and inhoſpi- 
'table regions, where the inhabitants ſeem in ſome 
degree to partake of the aſperities of the ſoil, and 
where royal munificence, however unbounded, can 
only raiſe a few ſickly and —_—_— plants. 
| The Daniſh language, like the Norwegian, is a 
corruption of the Teutonic. The utterance of 
this unpoliſhed dialect, which, like every other 
-rude language, .abounds in conſonants, is peculiarly 
grating to the ear. The ſound is harſh, and the 
natives articulate in a careleſs and drawling man- 

ner. High Dutch and French are, however, ſpoken 
at court. The nobility have alſo of late made 
great proficiency in Engliſh, which is publicly 
taught at Copenhagen, as a neceſſary branch of po- 
lite education. 

The improvements going forward in every part 
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for navigation; and by eſtabliſhing a 
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of Denmark, render it very difficult to ſpeak with 


any certainty concerning the manners and cuſtoms, 


the police and manufactures, peculiar to this na- 
tion. The people here do not avail themſelves 
of all the advantages they enjoy by their ſituation 
for enlarging their trade. They have not even 
the face of induſtry or buſineſs, ſays the author 
— above; and Copenhagen, though one of the 

neſt ports of the world, can boaſt of little com- 
merce, which, however, is evidently in a ſtate of 
improvement. F 

The police is ſingularly rigid and regular; Den- 
mark is therefore ſeldom inteited with thoſe high- 
way-robberies, burglaries, | and various kinds of 
felonies, ſo common in other commercial countries, 
Murder and manſlaughter often happen; and the 
puniſhment of the criminal guilty of ſuch enor- 
mities, is decapitation. Here the public execu- 
tioneer, though (as in every other place) univer- 
ſally deſpiſed, is uſually very rich; as he is the 

neral contractor for emptying all jakes, remov- 
ing all kinds of filth, and particularly dead do- 
meſtic animals, which no other Dane would touch 
on any account, The Daniſh apothecaries are all 
under the moſt excellent and exemplary regula- 
tions. Only two are allowed in Copenhagen; and 
only one in all other towns of importance. They 
are ſeverally licenſed by the college of phyſicians, 
and confirmed by the beg, They are alſo bound 


by certain penalties to keep an exact regiſter of the 


dru 


they ſell ; by whom preſcribed, and to whom 
adminiſtered. | 


There are — artiſts of extraordinary {kill at 


Copenhagen; and every branch of mechanics is at 
preſent well executed in Denmark. Gold and ſilver 
lace, ſilk ſtuffs, and velvets, linen, cotton, and 
woollen cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, tapeſtry, hats, 


baſtard and genuine porcelain, and fre- arms of all 


kinds, are manufactured in this kingdom. Here 


are alſo paper and copper mills, different ſorts of 


iron- ware, both ſilk and cotton printing-houſes, 
and ſeveral manufactories of ſoap, ſtarch, glue, 
lacquer, tobacco, ſugar, and ſteel... No foreign 
can be legally im- 
ported; and the wear of jewels, gold and ſilver 


ſtuff, or foreign lace, has been ſome time prohi- 


bited. Not long ago, a general warehouſe or ma- 
gazine was opened by authority in the metropolis, 
to which manufacturers bring all the goods they 
have not been able to ſell in other towns, and 
are paid ready money for them. From this great 
ſtore-houſe all ſorts. of vendible commodities are 
conſtantly delivered out to retailers on credit. 
Denmark enjoys the moſt commodious ſituation 
neral mart 


or ſtaple in Copenhagen, might be the ou 


9 

of all the northern trade, eſpecially of that carried 
on in the Baltic. Formerly, all the commerce in 
this country was carried on by the Hanſe towns, 
which were afterwards: ſupplanted by the Dutch 
and Engliſh; but ohiefty by the former. In pro- 
ceſs of time; the Danes underſtood the advantages 
of abandoning all neutral bottoms, and uſing their 
own. Frederick IV. may be called the real foun- 
der of the Daniſh commerce, which Chriſtian VI. 
powerfully ſupported, and Frederick V. very much 
encouraged by his royal munificence and bounty. 

The royal reyenue ariſes. from impoſitions made 


at the king's pleaſure on his own ſubjects, from 


ties paid by foreigners, and from his own 

he LOS a all ſorts of mulcEts and 
confiſcations. Wine, ſalt, tobacco, and every 
kind of luxury, are all moderately taxed. Mar- 
riages, paper, corporations, land, houſes, and poll 
money, raiſe a conſiderable ſum, The expences 
of fortifications are defrayed by the people; and 
when the king's daughter is married, - they contri- 
bute 100,000 rix-dollars towards her portion. But 
internal taxes in this country are very uncer- 
— pe they are uniformly raiſed — leſſened at the 
king's will. Cuſtoms, and tolls on exports and 
imports, are more ſtable. The tolls paid by ſtran- 
gers ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips paſſing through 


the Sound into the Baltic, by the narrow ſtrait 


which runs between Schonen and the iſland of 
Zealand, Theſe tolls are in proportion to the ſize 
of the ſhip and value of the cargo, exhibited in 
bills of ladi This tax, which forms an eſſential 
part of his Naniſh majeſty's revenue, has inore 
than once thrown: the northern nations of Europe 
into a flame. It was often diſputed by the Englith 
and Dutch ; and; the Swedes, who commanded the 
oppolite fide of the paſs, for ſome time refuſed to 
pay it; but in the , treaty, of 1720 between theſe 
two rival ſtates, under. the guaranty of his Britan- 
nic majeſty, George I. the Swedes agreed to pay the 
ſame rates which are paid hy the ſubjects of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands. This toll is paid at 
Elſenore, à town ſeated on the Sound at the en- 
trance of the Baltic, and about 5 2 — 
.from Copenhagen. The Danes allo claim a right 
+ the toll of the Weſer, which is exacted of all 
ſhips which navigate on that river, except thoſe, of 
Pruſſia. It is paid at Elsfleet, and amounts to 
about 40,000 l. No eſtimate can be made of the 
toll at Elſenote, nor of the groſs revenue of Den- 
mark: though it is generally thought to be at pre- 
ſent not leſs than 700,000 l. a- year; a ſum which 
in this frugal country is abundantly competent to 
the maintenance of a ſplendid court, and powerful 


armaments both by. ſea and land. 


The 3 laſt kings of Denmark, notwithſtanding 
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the degeneracy of their people in martial affairs, 
were very reſpectable princes, by the number and 
diſcipline of their troops, to which they paid an 
unremitting attention. The preſent army of this 
kingdom in time of peace confiſts of 30,000 cavalry 


and infantry, excluſive of militia ; but in time of 


war, they have muſtered near 50,000 regulars. 
The naval force of Denmark has lately been cul- 
tivated and extended ſo conſiderably, that it now 


ranks as a maritime 2 Indeed, the fiſheries 


all along the coaſts, eſpecially of the northern parts 
of Norway, afford great numbers of excellent ſea- 


men. Every ſea-faring man being obliged once in 


his life, when called upon, to ſerve his king and 
.c woes for 6 years, and for that purpoſe is re- 
giſtered. The 6 years being expired, no more 
ſervice is required of him. The number of ſeamen 
in Denmark and Norway thus regiſtered amounts 
to 20,000 men. Beſides: theſe, there is always a 
body of 4000 failors regimented for ſudden occa- 
ſions, and in conſtant pay, at Copephagen. 

The form of government in Denmark was ori 
| pare the ſame eſtabliſhed by the Goths and 

andals wherever they extended their conqueſts. 
Whether it was anciently an elective or heredita 
kingdom ſeems yet undetermined, as both fides of 
the queſtion are eſpouſed by hiſtorians of equal 
reputation. Admitting the crown to be hereditary, 
it is nevertheleſs certain, that the ſtates commonly 
made their choice out of the royal family, and 
thes they alſo on ſome occaſions departed from this 
cuſtom. | 


The preſent deſpotiſm of Denmark is grafted 


on the ruins of that ariſtocratie power: which the 
nobility exerciſed over their inferiors with the 
moſt inſuſferable arrogance and inhumanity. 

In 1660, the whole nation was in a moſt cala- 
mitous ſituation. © A peace not very honourable 
ſucceeded a moſt unfortunate war. The treaſury 
was ſo much exhauſted, that on diſbanding the 
troops, there was no money to pay up their ar- 
rears. The ſoldiers then became inſolent and li- 
centious. The power of the nobles had lately riſen 
to an enormous height; and their haughtineſs and 
rapacity extended with their power. The clergy, 
for, want of importance, were diſcontented and 
chagrined at the obloquy and diſreſpect to which 
they found themſelves reduced. Ihe peaſantry, 
irritated and made deſperate by the oppreſſive taxes 
occaſioned by a long, expenſive, and abortive war, 
were turbulent and unmanageable. Theſe and 
other alarming- circumſtances rendered an imme- 
diate convention of the ſtates indiſpenſible. Here 
the commons propoſed that an equitable tax ſhould 
be laid on all without diſtinction, in proportion to 
their circumſtances. This was ſtrenuouſly and 
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reſolutely oppoſed by the nobles, who aſſerted 
their hereditary privileges as a full exemption from 
every kind of impoſt. The other, party had re- 
courſe to the great law of nature, which they con- 
tended was ſuperior and prior to all preſcription ; 
and urged with unanſwerable force the unalienable 
extent of their natural rights. They ftated, as 
the fundamental principle of the propoſition before 
them, that it was incumbent on thoſe who engroſ- 
ſed the largeſt ſhare of the lands, wealth, and ho- 


nours of the kingdom to bear an equal proportion 


of the common burden, and contribute accor- 
dingly to the general defence. This mode of rea- 
ſoning was too convincing to produce any other 
effect than filence or fury; and the conſequence of 
a diſagreement between the intereſts and convic- 
tions of men is eaſily foreſeen. Tenacious alike 
of their real and imaginary claims, both parties 
were highly inflamed: againit each other. In the 
midf of this violent ferment, One Otto Craeg, a 
nobleman more intrepid than prudent, boldly told 
che commons, that they neither — the 
rights of the nobility, who were their maſters, 
nor their own, who were no more than ſlaves. 


Theſe degrading expreſſions proved like oil to a 


furnace, and threw the whole aſſembly into one 
blaze. The ſpeaker of the commons, fired with 
indignation, ſwore a ſolemn oath that the ny 
ſhould certainly repent the contempt with whic 

they had treated them. The term flavery operated 
like a watch-word concerted between the burghers, 
the clergy, and the court. The aſſembly broke up 
in a rage; and the commons, under the auſpices of 
their leader, adjourned to the Brewers-hall, where 
it was inſtantly and unanimouſly reſolved to make 
the king a ſolemn tender of their liberties and ſer- 


vice, and to eſtabliſh in his family an hereditary- 


ſucceſhon to the crown, This reſolution was exe- 
cuted next day. The biſhop of Copenhagen offi - 
ciated as ſpeaker for the clergy and commons. 


The king ally accepted their grant, and pro- 
miſed immediate reli 
of the metropolis were ſhut; and the a 


ef and protection. The gates 
finding themſelves diveſted of all their late heredi- 


| tary conſequence, ſubmitted with the beſt grace 
they could, to confirm the king's ſupremacy and 


their own infignificance. 
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Thus from motives of revenge, probably fomen- 


ted by artful and deſigning courtiers, the people, 
with a rude and daring temerity, 
independence for ever, and in one fatal moment, 
changed the whole face of affairs, made the crown 
hereditary, and the king abſolute. - It is happy for 


inflances have occurred of abuſing the deſpotic 


powers thus veſted in the crown, which are at 
| 4 


ed their . 


| nce the year 1660, when - 
this memorable revolution took place, few or no 
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ſea, between which are ſandy bays. 


bos and arrows, with w 


king's miſtreſs. 
livres. Beſides this church, here are 13 others, among 
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preſent, perhaps, more unlimited than thoſe of any 


other monarch in Europe. 


The code of Daniſh laws is fo peculiarly per- 
ſpicuous and conciſe, that the whole is compriſed 
in one volume. This celebrated work, which dic. 
covers an amazing fund of legiſlative wiſdom, is 
compoſed with infinite ſimplicity, and written in 
the native language of the country. It is divided 
into 6 books, and treats clearly, though briefly, 
of the procedure of the courts of juſtice. of eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws; of official and honorary law; of 
maritime and naval law; of property law; and 
of criminal law. | 

By means of a ſyſtem thus formed on principles 


at once the moſt obvious and the moſt equitable. 


the loweſt and leaft intelligent eaſily underſtand 
their duty ; and, when either injured or acculed, 
are enabled to plead their own cauſe. 

' DENNIS-ISLE, or Gerret, is one of the iſlands 
off the N, E. coaſt of New Britain, in the antar- 
tic or ſouthern countries. It is about 14 or 15 
leagues: in circuit, being high, mountainous, and 
woody; the coaſt is well-ſtored with cocoa-trees. 
It is very populous and well-cultivated in ſeveral 
places. It ſhoots out in many points into the 
The natives 
are very black, and active fellows in their proes. 
Their weapons are principally lances, ſlings, ſome 
* en fiſhgigs for ftrike- 


of 
ÞENIS, (St.) Fanum St. Dionyſii, anciently 
Catolacum, or Catulliacum, a town in the Ile of 
France, ſituated in a fruitful plain. It owes its 
origin to a'celebrated Benedictine abbey here, form- 
ed in 600 by king Clotarius II. improved by his 
ſon Dagobert, and others afterwards. The abbey- 
buildings are of very beautiful free-ſtone, with a 
regular garden. The church, though of Gothic 
architecture, is fine, and contains not only a rich 
treaſury, among which are kept the crown jewels; 
but it is the burying-place of the French kings 


and their families, from Dagobert and the Capet 


race downwards to this day, of which here are ſe- 
veral fine monuments. In this abbey-church is 
likewiſe buried the celebrated Conſtable of France, 
Bertrand du Gueſchin, and Marſhal Turenne. 
Since 1692, this conyent has had no more abbots; 
for after the death of cardinal Retz, who was the 
laſt of them, its income, amounting to 100,000 
livres, was given to the houſe of St. Cyr, the fa- 
vourite foundation of madam Maintenon, the French 
Its preſent revenue is 60,000 


which is the collegiate church of St. Paul, and 5 
eloyſters more. St. Denis lies fix miles north ot 


Paris. g 
- DENOCK, 
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DENOCK, or Davock, a river in Cumber- 
lund which runs into the lake below Dalegarth. 
DENOON, the principal place of Cowal, a 
ſubdiviſion of Argyleſhire, in the middle partition 
of Scotland. It is noted as having been formerly 
the ſeat of the biſhop of Argyle, and now of a prel- 
bytery, conſiſting of 8 pariſhes, 
DENT, a river in Weſtmoreland, which runs 
into the Lune below Killington. : 
DENYS, (St.) a town of France, in Lower 
Languedoc, and in the dioceſe of Carcaſſone. 
DEN YS DP'ANJOU, a town of France, in An- 
jou, 3 miles from the river Sarte, and in the elec- 
tion of Chateau- Gontier. | 
DENYS DE CANDE, a town of France, in 
Anjou, in the election of Angers. 
ENYS LE GAST, (St.) a town of France, 
in Normandy and the dioceſe of Coutances. 
DEOLS, or BouxG-DeoLs, alſo - BovukG- 
D1evx, a town of Lower Berry in F rance, upon 
the river Indre. It had formerly 3 pariſh-churches, 
and a celebrated abbey. Of the churches there are 
2 ſtill remaining, and only one of theſe a pariſh- 
church ; of the abbey, there is a chapel only ſtand- 


ing. TELF | | 
DEPTFORD, 4 miles from London, in the 
county of Kent, had its name from the depth of 
its ford over the river Ravenſbourn, before its 
bridges were erected. Though it has no market, 
yet it is divided into the Upper and Lower towns, 
containing above 1900 houſes, and 2 churches, the 
neweſt of which was one of the 50 built by com- 
miſſioners purſuant to act of parliament. Here is 
a ſettled corporation, for the uſe of the ſeamen, 
ſomething like a 2 under ſtile of The Trini- 
ty-houſe of Deptford-Strond; but without the leaſt 
e of truſt or authority in the navy. Here is 

a foundation belonging tothe faid corporation, and 
built by them, at different times, in 2 places not 
contiguous. The old part contains 21 houſes, and 
the new 38, for decayed pilots gr maſters of ſhips, 
or their widows, the men allowed 20s. the women 
16s, per month. But what this place is moſt noted 
for is its noble dock, which is of more than 200 
years ſtanding. Though the biggeft ſhips are built 
at Woolwich, yet here is ſo much buſineſs that the 
whole area of the yard is lately enlarged by more 
than double than what it was. It has a wet dock 


of 2 acres for ſhips, and another of an acre and a 
half for maſts; beſides additional ftore-houſes, dwele 


ling-houſes, launches, &c. one of which (the vic- 
tualling-oſſice,) built in 1945, was by accident 
burnt down in January 1948-9, with a great 
quantity of proviſions and other ſtores. 


Here are the officers continually reſiding for the 
ſervice of the navy, as at Woolwich, Chatham, 


Portſmouth, &c, The little ſhip in which Sir 


who returns 2 members to parliament. 
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Francis Drake failed round the world was, by queer 


Elizabeth's order, laid up in dock here for a monu- 
ment. Here are likewiſe docks for refitting and 
and building Eaſt India ſhips, and at the king's 
moorings off the town, where ſhips out of com- 
miſſion lay in ordinary, they deliver their cargoes, 
as do very large Weſt Indiamen. The Red-houſe 
was a noted collection of ware houſes and ſtore- 
houſes, built of red bricks, for many ſorts of mer- 
chandiſe, till conſumed in July 1739, by ſuch a 
dreadful fire that nothing cold be ſaved. It alſo 
has been burnt twice ſince. 

This town, which was called Weſt Green- 
wich, bids very fair ſeon to be called E. Rother- 
hithe; for though the diſtance from it to Rother- 
hithe uſed to be reckoned at leaſt 2 miles, and that 
over marſhes, unlikely ever to be inhabited, yet 
now, what with the buildings, docks, &c. on the 
Thames fide, between both places, it is, in a man- 
ner, joined to Rotherhithe. 

DERAS, a large town of Afia, in Perſia. Long. 
61, 55, E. Lat. 31, 32, N. 

DERBE, a city on the S. limits of Lycaonia, a 
province of Aſia Minor, or Aſiatic Turky. It was 
an epiſcopal ſee under the metropolitan of Iconium 
and patriarchate of Conſtantinople. | | 

DERBENT, a ſtrong city of Schirwan (Dagiſ- 
tan) a province of Perſia, in Aſia; the Turks call 
it Demir Capi, or the Iron Gate, in Latin Portæ 
Ferreæ. It was always a place of importance, and 
is a ſtrong paſs from Muſcovy and Tartary into 
Perſia, for which it is principally conſiderable. It 


& ſtands on the W. coaſt of the Caſpian fea, the ſite 


of the city taking up the whole defile between that 
and the c mountains on the frontiers of 
Georgia. On the fide of the ſea is a ſtone-wall. 
The citadel joins the town, and conſiſts of large 
free- ſtone. The coaſt is all rock, by which it is 
rendered dangerous to ſhipping. The Muſcovites 
took this place in 1723, and it was ceded to them in 
1735, by virtue of a treaty with Kouli Khan, of 
Perſia. Lat. 42, 6, N. Long. 52, 2, E. | 

DERBY, a town in Newhaven county Con 
necticut. 

DERBY, a town of Pennſylvania, in Cheſter 
county. 

DERBY, or DARBV, the capital town of the 
ſhire of its own name, on the W. bank of the ri- 
ver Derwent, with a ſtone- bridge over it. The river 
has been made navigable into the Trent. Here ſe- 
veral gentlemen's families reſide. Upon the Der- 


went is Sir Thomas Lombe's curious engine by 


which organized or thrown ſilk is made, for a per- 
fect model of which the parliament of Great Britain 
allowed him 14, oool. Derby is populous, but not 
conſiderable for trade. It is governed by a mayor, 
_— 
0 
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wf-All-Saints church is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, 


178 feet high, erected in queen Mary's reign at the 
charge of the maidens and batchelors of the town. 
Its weekly markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, and 
Saturday. Its annual fairs hold on February 25, 
a meeting for cheeſe, Wedneſday in Lent Aſſize- 


week for horſes, no not frequented, Friday in 
Eaſter week for horned or black cattle, the firſt 


Friday in May, Friday in Whitſun-week, and July 


25, for horned cattle, September 27, cheeſe fair, 


and Friday before Michaelmas a meeting by cuſtom 
for horned cattle. It gives title of earl to the 
Stanley family; and in 1745 was the utmoſt limit 
of the Scots Higlrlander roving incurſion into Eng- 
land, when a ſudden pannic ſtruck them, and _ 
-precipitately returned into their own —_—— ] 
they were utterly diſperſed at Culloden, by 
lies 122 miles N. W. of London. 8 


DERBVYSHIRE, an inland county of England. 


It is bounded on the E. dy Nottinghamſhire and 
part of Leiceſterſhire, which alſo bounds it on the 
S. it has Staffordſhire-and part of Chefhire on the 
W. and Yorkſhire on the N. The river Erewaſh 
parts it from Nottingamſhire, the Trent from Lei- 


=ceſterſhire,: the Trent and Dove from Staffordſhire, 


and the Goyt from Cheſhire. It contains 680,000 
-acres, goovrvillages, 11 market-towns, and 127,000 
inhabitants. Its rivers, of which the principal are 
the Dove and Derwent, abound with fiſh. In the 


former is a fiſh called Graylings, and likewiſe ex- 


(cellent trout. It riſes in the Peak, and is ſubject 
to ſudden inundations, but theſe very fertilizing. 
The Derwent alſo riſes in the Peak. 

This county is well ſtocked with paſtures, grain, 


and wood, allo gentlemen's ſeats; eſpecially on its 


E. and S. fides. Here are likewiſe ſtone-quarries, 
mines of coal, iron, and lead, alſo alabaſter and 
cryſtal. In the N. part is a tract of rugged moun- 
: tains, called the Peak, containing ſeveral natural 


_ curioſities, the principal of which are common 


included in the ) following particulars; Chatſ- 
worth-houſe, Mount Mam- tor, Eden-hole, Bux- 
tom- wells, Weeding, or Tides-well, Pool's-hole, 
and the Devil's A of Peak. 
DEREHAM, or EasT-DEzzxnan, a market- 
town of Norfolk. It has 2 annual fairs, on Fe- 
*bruary' 3. and September 28. It lies 15 miles 
from Norwich, _— from London 
DEREO TE, or-De1izxouTE, a toten of Africa, 
in Egypt, and in the ifle formed by the canal which 
runs — Cairo to Roſetta, where there is a mag- 
nificent temple. Long. 31, 55. E. Lat. 30, 


1 5 DERNA, ( coaſt of,) it is the ſame with Barca; 
- which the 2 11 6.300 £4 nnn tell 


1 DERNA, the only city on the Bafcan coaſt, 
in Africa, is ſmall, but well-fatuated, : and a little 
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when the Swedes took it again; 
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way from the ſea. It is watered with ſeveral 
ſprings. Its territory is fertile, but the haven and 
road are very inconvenient, except in fair wez. 
ther. 
DERNIS, formerly a conſiderable fortreſs, but 
now a mean' town of Venetian Dalmatia and Hun. 
arian Illxria, cloſe by the river Cicola. In 1643 
it was deſerted by the Turks, and ſet on fire h 
the Venetians. Upon this the former took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, but in 1684, they forſook it a ſecond 
time, | Y 

DERPT, or as the inhabitants call it, Drrp AT 
and the Muſcovites Junogorod, is a large and wy 
cient city of Livonia, on the river Eimbeck, be- 
tween the lakes Peibus and Wortzie, (which com- 
municate by that river,) 60 miles from Narva to 
8. and 75 from Parnaw E. E. long. 27, 25; hit. 
58, o. It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, and was ador- 
ned with an univerſity in 1632, by Guſtavus Ado). 
phus, it 1 pleaſant healthy place, abounding 
with all neceſſaries; but it has fince been removed 
to Parnaw. The buildings of Derpt are of fone 
and brick; but it is not ſo populous as it was. It 
has a ſtrong caſtle on a hill. However the Teu- 
tonic knights took it from the Muſcovites in 1280, 
the Poles ſeized it in 1582, the Swedes drove out 
them; in "1603 they regained and kept it till 1625 
in 1504 it ſurren- 
* to the Muſcovites, who have kept it ever 
ince. L 91 | 

DERSAU, or DrixschAv, a fortified town of 
Little Pomerania, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It ſtands on 
the Viſtula. Here is a convent for Predicant monks. 
It has been thrice laid in aſhes. The Swedes took 
it twice. Here a provincial court is held. - 

DERVENTIO, now Little Cheſter, an old Ro- 
man ſtation, on the river Derwent, a mile below 
Derby. The remains of antiquities are daily dug 
up here, and at this place was anciently a bridge, 
the foundation of whichumay ſtill be determined. 
DERVENTES, a oy in the time of the Ro- 
mans, now the ſite of uldby, on the S. fide of 
the river Derwent, in Yorkſhire. Here a company 
ſtiled Derventenſis was ſtationed. | 

DERWENT, a river of Derbyſhire. It riſes 

in the Peak, and ends in the river Trent. 1: is 
very rapid, and upon the leaſt increaſe of its waters 
roars hideouſly, and rolls down ſometimes prodi- 
gious pieces of rocks. It runs before the W. front 
of Chatſworth-houſſſe. 
Ot the ſame name is a river in Yorkſhire, very 
full of water, and ſubject to inundations always 
after rain. It abounds with fiſh, and runs between 
the E. and N. Ridings. The ſource of this river 
is in the hills called ent- fells whore copper- 
mines were formerly worked. 
DERWENT-WATER, a river of _— 
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und, which after running through this country 
and forming ſeveral lakes, particularly<a ſpacious 
one beyond Hay- caſtle, falls below ermouth 
into the Iriſh ſea, From it the family of Ratcliff, 
took the title of earl. 

DERWER, a river in Northumberland, which 
runs into the Tyne againſt Elſwick. 

DES, or DEEs, a 7 town in the W. part 
of Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary, It 
{ands at the confluence of the Great and Small 
$:amos, and is noted both for its ſalt-pits, and as 
the reſidence of count Bethlen Gabor. 

DESAGNADERO, (El,) i. e. the drain, a ri- 
yer of La paz, and audience of Charcas, in S. Ame- 
rica, It iſſues from the S. part of lake Titi-caca, 
afterwards forming lake Paria, which has no viſible 
outlet; but its many whirlpools, indicate a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage. Over Deſagnadero ftill remains 
the famous — of ruſhes, invented by the fifth 
Ynca of Peru, Capuc Yupanqui, for tranſporting 
is army to the other ſide. The baſe of this bridge 


is 2 large cables, made of a kind of graſs, laid | 


reroſs the river, and faſcines of ruſhes ſecurely 
faſtened upon theſe, and the ſame materials repeated 
main a-croſs the former, ſo as to be level. The 
river here is hetween 80 and 100 yards in breadth, 
flowing very impetuouſly, though under a ſmooth 
ſurface, This bridge, about 5 yards broad, and 
one and a half above the ſurface of the water, is 
to this day carefully repaired or rehuilt every ſix 
months, by the natives of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

DESCADA, DESI NADA, or DESIDERADA, 
the firſt of the Caribbee- iſlands diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus in his ſecond voyage, anno 1494, when he 
gave it that name. It is ſituated in the Atlantic 
ocean, E. from Guadaloupe, and ſubject to the 
French. The Spaniards make this in their way to 
America, ſometimes, as well as Guadaloupe. It 
looks at a diſtance like a galley, with a low point 
at the N. W. end. Here are ſand-hills on the N. 
end of it full of red veins. In ſome parts it is 
fruitful and well-cultivated ; in others barren, and 
deſtitute of trees. It breeds guanas, and a mul- 
titude of the fowls called frigats, &c. Labat ſays 
there is a very deep cavern in this iſland which is 
almoſt full of bones, with the relicts of. bows and 
other arms of the ancient Indians, and ſuppoſes it 
to have been a burying-place. It is 4 French 
leagues in length, but ſcarce 2 in breadth. Lat. 16, 
30, N. Long. 61, 15, W. 

DESEADA, or, as it is commonly called, Cape 
Deſire, and the moſt weſterly promontory of the 
Magellan Straits, at the extremity of S. America, 
and entrance into the Pacific Ocean. Lat. 53, 
35 8. Lon . 85, 15, W. 

DESERZ ANO, a large and beautiful village of 

Vor. I, No. 39. 
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Breſciano, a province of Venice, and in Upper 
Italy. It ſtands on lake Garda, and is famous both 
for its good wine and fine fiſh, 

DESIRADA. See DEesEADa. 

DESIRE, (Cape,) on the E. fide of Nova Zem- 
bla, in about lat. 76, 10. 

DESOLATION-ISLAND, in Davis's Straits, 
lying off the Meta Incognita, and W. coaſt of 
Groenland. 

DESSAW, a well-fortified town in the princi- 
pality of the ſame name, belonging to the prince 
of Anhalt Deſſaw, in Upper Saxony, in Germany. 
It ſtands in a fruitful country, at the influx of the 
Muldaw into the Elbe, Here the prince has a pa- 


lace, 


The trade of the town is in excellent beer, which 
is ſent all over the country. It lies 64 miles 
N. W. of Dreſden, and 24 N. of Leipſic. Lat. 
51, 46, N. Long. 12, 52, E. 

DESUNNY, ariver in Merionethſhire, which 
runs into the Iriſh ſea near Sarrabugh-point. 

DETMOLD, a town in the county of Lippe 
and circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, where its 
own count reſides; it is ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Teuto Burgum. It lies 8 miles N. of Paderborn. 
Lat. 52, N. Long. 8, 35, E. 

DETROIT. a town ſituated in N. America, on 
a river or ſtrait of the ſame name, which runs 
from lake St. Claire, to lake Erie. It contains 
about 100 houſes, and the ſtreets are ſomewhat re- 
gular, with good barracks, a ſpacious parade and 
garden belonging to the governor. On the fortifi- 
cations are mounted ſome cannon ſufficient only 
for its defence againſt the Indians, who in the years 
1765-6 beſieged it a year without being able to fe- 
duce it. In March 19, 1763, it was dark the whole 
day which preceded a ſhower of rain, or rather ſul- 
phur and dirt, of the conſiſtence of ink. The town 
was built by the French, and carries on a great trade 
with the Indians, but it was ceded to Great Britain 
in 1763, at the peace of Paris. 

DETTINGEN, a village in the territory of 
Hanau and Upper Rhine, in Germany ; where the 
Britiſh troops with the Hanoverians and Heſſians, as 
auxiliaries to the queen of Hungary, and com- 
manded by the elector of Hanover king of Great 
Britain, were attacked on June 16, 1743, in their 
march from Aſchaffenburg to Hanau, by the beſt 
troops of France, under Marſhal Noailles, who 
paſſed the Maine on purpoſe, as being ſure of vic- 
tory, the allies having been for 2 or 3 days in great 
want of proviſions; but he was repulſed, and 
obliged to repaſs the river, after great part of his 
army had been cut off, both in the field and in their 
precipitate retreat. The king was that day in very 
eminent danger, for the French brought a battery 
to hear on the ſtation where he was; but being le- 
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velled too high, the balls flew over his head, The 
duke of Cumberland was lightly wounded in the 


leg. | 
On the field of battle, his men ; after, the 
action, made ſeveral of his general officers Knights 
Bannerets, as was anciently the cuſtom of princes, 
to diſtinguiſh merit they themſelves had perſonally 


obſeryed. . 5 . ry 

Dettingen is 6 miles W. of Aſchaffenburg, an 
8 of f nau. Lat. $6, 12, N. Long. . 
9 *S 2 70 


© DETTOR, a river in Cardiganſhire, which 
runs into the Tyvy at Landl. 4 
DEVA, in Latin Decidava, 
built town of Huniad count (Cofotwar) 
fylvania, and kingdom of Ranga , 
rounded with a wall; and near it is a,caftle ſtand- 
ing on a high rock. It is noted for excellent 


a ſpacious, well- 
in Tran- 


wine, and guarding the pafs of the 17 ate into 
the Turkiſh dominions, It lies 28 miles S. of 
Wirtemburg. ee 


DE VA, a river of Aſturias, in Spain, at the 
mouth of which, in Guipuſcoa, and province of 
Biſcay, ſtands a town of the ſame name, with 

harbour, on the Mediterranean. The latter is 38 
mts © of Bilboa, Lat. 43, 25, N. Log. 2, 


" DEVEN, or DEREN, a caſtle of Count Palfy's, 
in the Hither Circle ef the Danube, in Lower Hun- 
gary- Tt ſtands upon a mountain near the con- 

uence of the Morave and Danube, | 

DEVENTER, the capital of Salland quarter, 
and of all Overyſſel, one of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces of Holland. It is a populous and large city, 
being well fortified, and ſtands in a country aboun- 
ding with paſture and arable land. Here are 8 
churches, one of which was formerly a cathedral; 
alſo 5 hoſpitals. The celebrated Eraſmus had part 
of his education in their grammar ſchool, now a 


ſchola illuſtris, with profeſſors of philoſophy, di- 


vinity, and Hebrew, Both ends of the bridge over 
the river reſt upon piles, and the middle is ſup- 
ported with boats. Here is a fine quay,. The 
city has 6 gates; and the Brink-port is adorned 


with ſtatues and inſcriptions. The round tower. 


of Norenberg is a remarkable building for ſtrength 
110 neatneſs. In 1672 this city was betrayed to 
e biſhop of Munſter, when there was at leaſt 
10, oo fighting men in it, And in 1674 the biſhop 
of Cologne, to whoſe ſhare it fell, quitted it for 
2,000 crowns, to fave the fortifications and guns, 
t lies at the confluence of the rivulet Shipbeck 
with the Iſſel, on the E. bank of the latter. It 
lies 6 miles N. of Zutphen. Lat. 52, 25, N. 
Long. 6, 5, E. . 1 
DEVERON, a fine river of Bamf-ſhire, in the 
middle diviſion of Scotland, which traverſes in 


t is ſur- 
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greateſt degree o 


of one arch, about 5 1 
ſtan 
river Rufs. It 


never had the wiſhed-for opportunity t 


n 
ſerpentine meanders through this ſhire, till ; 
empties itſelf into the Murray frith, at the town of 


Bamf. | $96; $249 

"DEVIL's ARROWS or BOLTS, near Bo- 
rough · bridge, in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 
are 3 huge ſtones ſet on end; in form of Pyramids; 
ſo called by the vulgar :. but the learned look upon 
them either as monuments of ſome ſignal victory, 
or as Britiſh deities, &c. we. X 

_ DEVIL'S-BRIDGE, a. very high ſtone bridge, 
| s within Mount St. 
0 and canton of Uri, in Swiſſerland. It 

inds on 2 very hagh rocks, and under it runs the 
x is commonly called Teuffels-bruck, * 
the vulgar not being able to account for it other. 
wiſe than as performed by the aſſiſtance of that 


DEVIL's MOUTH, a frightful hill near Leon 
de Nicaragua, in the capital of the province of the 


latter name, and audience of Guatimala, in New 


Spain, in South America; which being rent from 
top to bottom, reſembles. a broken ſaw, and has. 


been ſo denominated. by, ſailors. 


- 


 DEVIL's MOUNTAIN, one'of the mountains 


at the Cape of Good Hope. 
DEVIL A- in the Peak, or Dev1.'s 
Cave, at -town, in the Peak of Derbyſhire, 


of which, we have the following deſcription from 
the celebrated Mr. , Ferguſon, who viſited it in 


1772, | 
"it ving heard much of this wonderful curioſity 
in nature, I was long ago deſirous of ſeeing it, but 
| | ill in the 

beginning of October, when my. buſineſs led me 
through that part of the country where it is; and 


the following account is the beſt I can give, from 


ſhort notes taken down in the different parts of it, 
as my conductor or guide informed me, who 
ſeemed to be _y intelligent, and behaved with the 
civility. : 

The entrance into this complicated cayern 1s 
through an almoſt regular arch, 12 yards high, 
formed by nature at the bottom of a rock, whole 
height is 87 yards. Immediately within this arch is 


a a cavern of the ſame height, 40 yards wide, and 


above 100 in length. e roof of this place is 


flattiſh, all of ſolid rock, and looks dreadful over 
head, becauſe it, has nothing but the natural fide- 


walls to ſupport it. A pack-thread . 
ht that 


therein carried on by poor people, hy the lig 
comes through the arch. . 

Towards the further end from the entrance, the 
roof comes down with a gradual flope to about 2 
feet from the ſurface of a water 14 yards over, the 
rock in that place forming a kind of arch, under 


which I was puſhed, by my 1 acroſs the wa- 
„ As 


ter, in a long oval tu lay on my back in 
, 8 Y 7 aun, 
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firaw, with a candle in my hand, and was, for 
the greateſt part of the way on the river, ſo near 
the arched roof, that it touched my hat, if I raiſed 
my head but 2 inches from the ſtraw on which I 
lay in the tub (called the boat), which I believe, 
was not above a foot in depth. | 

When landed on the farther fide of this water, 
and helped out of the boat by my guide, I was 
conducted through a low place into a cavern 70 
yards wide, and 40 yards high, in the top of which 
are ſeveral openings upwards, reaching ſo high, 
that I could not fee to their tops. On one fide 
of this place I ſaw ſeveral young lads, with candles 
in their hands, clambering up a N rough ſtony 
aſcent, and they diſappeared when about half way 
up. I aſked my guide who they were, and he told 
me they were the ſingers, and that I would ſoon 
ſee them again, for they were going through an 
opening that led into the next cavern. 

At 87 yards from the firſt water, I came to a 
ſecond, 9 yards and a half broad, over which my 
guide carried me on his back. I then went under 

natural arches, at ſome diſtance from one ano- 
= and all of them pretty regular ; then entered 
a third cavern, called Roger Rain's houſe, becauſe 
there is a continual dropping at one ſide of it, like 
a moderate rain. I no ſooner entered that cavern, 
than I was agreeably ſurpriſed by a melodious ſing- 
ing, which ſeemed to echo from all ſides; and, on 
looking back, I ſaw the above-mentioned lads, in 
a large round opening called the Chancel, 19 yards 
above the bottom where I ſtood. They ſing for 
what the viſitors pleaſe to give them as they re- 
turn, e 
At the top of a ſteep, rugged, ſtony aſcent, on 
one fide of this cavern, I ſaw a ſmall irregular 
hole, and aſked my guide whether there was ano- 
ther cavern beyond it? He told me there was; 
but that very few people ventured to go through 
into. it, on account of the frightful appearance at 
the top of the hole, where the ſtones ſeemed to be 
almoſt looſe, as if ready to fall and cloſe up the 
paſſage. I told him, that, if he would venture 
through, I would follow him: ſo I did, creeping 
flat, the place being rather too low to go on all 
ours. We then got into a long, narrow, irregu- 
lar, and very high cavern, which has ſurpriſing 
openings, of various ſhapes at top, too high to ſee 
w far they reach. 

We returned through the hole into Roger Rain's 
houſe again, and from thence went down 50 yards 
lower, on wet ſand, wherein ſteps are made for 
convenience ; at the bottom of which we entered 
mto a cavern called the Devil's Cellar, in which, 
my guide told me, there had been many bowls of 
good rum punch made and drank, the water having 


been heated by a fire occaſionally made there for 
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ſide of a bell. 
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that purpoſe. In the roof of this cellar is a large 
opening, through which the ſmoke of the fire aſ- 
cends, and has been ſeen, by the people above- 
ground, to go out at the top of the rock. But 
this opening is ſo irregular and crooked, that no 
ſtone let down into it from the top was ever known 
to fall quite through into the cavern, 

From this place I was conducted a good way 
onward, under a roof too low to let one walk up- 
right, and then entered a. cavern called the Bell, 
becauſe the top of it is ſhaped ſomewhat like the 
From thence, I was conducted 
through a very low place into a higher, in the 
bottom of which runs a third water ; and the roof 
of that place flopes gradually downward, till it 
comes within 5 inches of the ſurface of the run- 
ning water — * it. My guide then told me, that 
was juſt 207 yards below the ſurface of the 
ground, and 750 yards from the fiſt entrance into 
the rock, — there was no going any further. 
Throughout the whole, I found the air very agree- 
able, and warm enough to bring on a moderate 
perſpiration, although, in leſs than a fortnight be- 
fore, all the caverns beyond the firſt river (where 
I was ferried under the Ln arch) had, been filled 
to a conſiderable height with water, during a 
flood occaſioned by great and long-continued 
rains. 

DEVIZES, in Wiltſhire, 24 miles from Saliſ- 
bury, and 89 from London. It is ſuppoſed, from 
coins, pots, urns, and other antiquities dug up 
hereabouts, to have been once inhabited by the 
Romans; and a number of little braſs ſtatues of 
the heathen deities were found under a Roman 
brick here, in 1714, which were carried about the 
kingdom for a ſhow, Here was once. a noble 
caſtle, ſaid to have been one of the ſtrongeſt in 
England; and the grant of it was accepted by ſome 
of the prime nobility, as an honour. It is a 
pretty populous town, on high ground, fenced 
from the eaſt winds by hills that are 2 miles off; 
and has 2 churches, beſid s a chapei, and a difſen- 
ter's meeting-houſe. The corporation, by charter 


*of king Charles I. confiſts of a mayor, recorder, 


11 maſters, and 36 common council. Its chief 
manufacture, beſides malt, is the woollen, eſpecially 
druggets. The inhabitants value themſelves for 
being tenants to the king, and for one of the beſt 
markets in England ; which being on Thurſday 

is much frequented for corn, wool, horſes, aud a 
ſorts of cattle ; but here is great fearcity of water. 


The buildings are old, and, for moſt part, of tims 
ber; yet the model of them being good, — look 


tolerable; and here is a very good charity ſchool. 
The fairs are February 13, Holy Thurſday, June 
13, July 5, and October 20, which holds 6 days, 
and is called the Devizes-Green, becauſe it is kept 
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in a pretty plain, ſo called, in the fuburbs juſt 
without the town, where is another handſome 
church and ſteeple. A rivulet riſes near the caſtle, 
which runs into the Avon, near Bremham. 
DEULE, a' river of Picardy and Artois, in 
France, was formerly only a little ſtream ; but it 
has been made a conſiderable river by means of 
canals and ſluices, for forming a communication 
between Lens and Lifle, Douay and Deule. The 
Upper Deule is that which ſerves for this connec- 
tion: but the Lower Deule is that which runs be- 
low Lifle as far as Lys. | 
DEUME, or Deine, a branch of the river 
Pregel, in the kingdom of Pruſſia, is connected 
with the Wippe by means of a new canal, called 
Fredeticks· graben, both the great and ſmall one; 
ſo that flax, corn, hemp, wood, pot-aſhes, and 


other Poliſh goods, may be carried very conve- 


niently to Konigſberg : the communication of 
which is continued 'to the Nemmonin, and to the 
Gilge. 3 
DEVONSHIRE, a county of England. It has 
the Engliſh Channel on the S. the Briſtol Channel 
on the N. It is divided on the W. from Corn- 
wall by the river Tamar, which runs almoſt from 
the one channel to the other: and it is bounded on 
the E. by Somerſetſhire. It is about 69 miles 
long, and 66 broad, containing 1,920,000 acres, 
12 parliamentary boroughs, 40 market-towns, 394 
p-riſhes, 117 vicarages, 1733 villages, and 340,000 
inhabitants. Next to Yorkſhire, it is the Jargeſt 
and moſt populous county in England; but its 
people. are ſo univerfally employed in trade, that it 
cannot be equalled by any in the kingdom. | 
The air in its vallies is mild; and ſharp, but 
healthy, on its hills and heaths; The weſtern parts 
- confiſt'of a mooriſh ſoil, or Riff clay; the latter 
bad for ſheep, but extremely well adapted for 
breeding great herds of fine oxen, fattened for the 
don markets. The ſoil of the N. parts is dry, 
aving very good downs for ſheep : and theſe be- 


well dreſſed with lime, dung, and ſand, yield, 


in 
tolerable crops of corn, but not ſo plentifully as in 
the middle and eaſtern parts; nor does it fall ſhort 
in meadow and paſture. Shell ſand renders the 
moſt barren part fruitful; and in places remote 
from the ſea-ſhore, the upper turf being ſkim- 
med off, is burn to aſhes; and this method of 
Agriculture is called Deenſhiring. The ſouthern 
arts for fertility are juſtly eſteemed the garden of 
vonſhire. ' - | _ 
The South Hams are famous for rough cider. 
Formerly here were ſeveral tin-mines, but little of 
- that metal is now dug in this county, Veins 
of loaditone are found here; alſo quarries of ſtone 
and flate; and 'of the latter, great quantities are 
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exported. Its native productions are corn, wool, 


cattle, &c. and its manufaCtures, kerſies, ſerges, 


druggets, perpetuanas, long-ells, ſhalloons, nat. 
row cloths, &c. as allo bone-lace, 

Its principal rivers are the Tamar, Tave, Lid 
Ock, Tame, Touridge, Ex, and Dart. Chalybeat 
—— are at Cleaye, Taviſtock, Lamerton, Litton, 

c. | 

Twelve towns ſend each 2 members to parlia- 
ment, and the county 2 more. 

This county is generally obſerved to abound 
with perſons afliQted with the gout, owing, it is 
thought, to the cuſtom of marling the land with 
lime, and to the great uſe of ſweet cider, 

DEUTSCHENDORF, or Porr Av, a mid- 
dling town in the Circle on this fide the Theiſs, in 
Upper Hungary, in an extremely delightful ſitua- 
tion: for upon one ſide is the river of the ſame 
name; and on the other a large plain, Before the 


fire in 1718, it was more conſiderable than at pre- 


ſent. The inhabitants live by huſbandry. 
DEUTSCH-EYLAU, a capital bailiwic in the 
circleof Mohrung and Marienwerder, in the kingdom 
of Pruſſia. In it are 3 Roman Catholic churches; 
but thoſe r to the Lutherans are under the 
inſpection of the Archprieſt of Saalfeld. In this 
bailiwic is an open ſmall town of the fame name, 
with an ancient caſtle upon a large lake, and in a 

11 ſituation. 15 
DEUX-PONTS, a province of the Palatinate, 
in Germany, above 40 miles long, and from 8 to 
25 in breadth, and gives title to its own dukes, a 
branch of the Palatine family. Since 1732, it has 
been in ſequeſtration, by the extinction of the laſt 
heir. It is divided into 5 bailiwics ; one of which, 
namely, Biſchweiler, lies in Lower Alſace, beſides 
other lands. It is bounded by Lorrain, and the 


county of Saarbruck, on the W. Alſace on the 8. 


and every where elſe by other parts of the Palati- 
nate. This in general is a mountainous, barren 


country; but here and there are ſome fertile val- 


leys. I wo ſmall valleys join near its capital, and 
hence its name; and the united ſtream runs S. to 
the Sare. | | 
DEUX-PONTS, in the duchy- of the ſame 
name laſt-mentidned, by the Germans called 
Zweybrucken, and in Latin, Bipontium, from its 
2 bridges over the rivulets of Bliſe and Swolb, upon 
which it ſtands, | This is a ſmall, yet neat town. 
It ſuffered very much by the wars, particularly 
when taken in 1676 by the French, who reſtored 
it to the king of Sweden by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
It lies 58 miles N. E of Nancy. Lat. 49, 30, N. 
Long. 4, 31, E. 2 10h 
DEWSBURY, a village in the W. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, 8 miles S. W. of Leeds, with 2 fairs on 
1 | * © Wedneſday 
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Wedneſday before May 22, and on Wedneſday be- 
ober 10. + 
ers, a town of Flanders, 12 miles S. W. 
of Ghent. Lat. 51, 10, N. Long. 3, 36, E. See 
Drixsk. | 
DHAFAR. See TEHAMAn. | 
DIA, in the iſland of Eubcea. ' On the N. fide 
ef this iſland over againſt Theſſaly, and extending 
from Cenzum to Artemiſium, ſtood Dia, or Athenæ 
Diades, founded by Dias an Athenian, who called 
it after his own name. The inhabitants of Dia 
pled the city Canz in Aolis. Ptolemy calls 
Da er Dium only a promontory. ; 
DIANA, now Tagouzainah, in the inland 
country of the preſent E. province of Algiers. 
DIAMOND, or Rouxp IsLAnD, one of the 
Grenadillas'in the Weſt Indies, but not inhabited 
on account of having no freſh water. 
DIARBEKER, a province of Aſia Minor, or 
Turky in Aſia, taken in a large ſenſe, compre- 
hends the provinces of Diarbeker Proper, Yerack, 
and Curdiſtan, the ancient countries of Meſopo- 
tamia, Chaldea, and Aſſyria, together with ox 
lon. It extends itſelf — the banks of the Li- 
is and Euphrates, from N. N. W. to S. E. name- 
from Mount Taurus, which divides it from 
1 on the N. to the inmoſt receſs of the 
Perſian gulph on the S. about 600 miles; and from 
E. to W namely, from Perſia on the E. to Syria 
and Arabia Deſerta on the W. in ſome places 200, 
and in others about 300 miles; . but in the ſouthern 
or lower parts not above 150. It extends itſelf 
from 30 to 38 degrees N. and * enjoys 
a good temperature of air, and has moſtly a rich 
ſoil, There are indeed in it ſome large defarts, 
which neither "bear any ſuſtenance for man or 
beaſt, and are without inhabitants. But thoſe pro- 
vinces which are inhabited are generally very fer- 
tile; yet, being inland, they do not drive ſuch a 
briſk trade, the . commodities which they export 
and harter with their neighbours being chiefly 
pitch, fruit, ſilks, &c. The rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris have their whole courſe almoſt through this 


country, See theſe rivers under their proper 
words. y 

This province is generally repreſented by mo- 

ographers and travellers, as a country of 


great natural fertility; but neither well cultivated, 

nor well peopled. As a frontier towards Perſia, it 

is well fortified and well guarded. But the many 

cities, once ſo celebrated, are at preſent dwindled 

to ruins. Bagdat, Moſul, and Carahmel, with ſome 
more, continue populous and wealthy, but the 
are no better than mean towns. . 

The ſituation of Diarbeker Proper, is in the 
N. W. part, between the Tigris ahd Euphrates; 
the 8. part, or Yerack, lies towards Arabia and 
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the Perfian gulph; and Curdiflan on the N E. 
— towards Perſia, from which the Tigris, di- 
vides it. | a 

Since this country has been under the domi- 
nion of the Turks, it hath been farther divided 
into the following beglerbergates; Diabeker, Rika, 
Moſſul, Chirazoul, or Scherezul, Bagdat, and Baſ- 
fora, if Baſſora, according to modern accounts, be 
not now ſubject to a prince of its own. | 

DIARBEKER, the capital of the diftri& of the 
ſame name above- mentioned, is by the Turks called 
Karamed, It ſtands delightfully on a plain, on the 
banks of the Tigris, near its fource, It is a very 
ſtrong and populous place, driving a very conſi- 
derable trade; is ſurrounded with a double wall, 
the outer one being flanked with towers. Here 
are only 3 gates, on one of which are fome Greek 
and Latin inſcriptions, mentioning Conſtantine the 
Great, The Tigris forms a half. moon before it, 
on which fide is a ſteep precipice. The river is 
rapid here, and about a league aboye the town is a 
canal cut which ſupplies it with water. The prin- 
cipal manufactures of Diarbeker, is making goats- 
{kins into what we call Turky or Morocco leather, 
vaſt quantities of which are exported into Hun- 
gary, Poland, Muſcovy, and other parts of Eu- 
rope and Aſia. They alſo weave and dye here 
fine linen and cotton cloths. 

In this city are ſaid to be no leſs than 20,000 
Chriſtians, two thirds of whom are Armenians, 
and the reſt Neſtorians or Jacobites, their patri- 
arch reſiding here. Here are ſeveral convenient 
inns on both ſides of the river. The fair ſex enjoy 
here an extraordinary liberty; and are commonly 
ſeen on the public walks. The men are alſo af. 
ble and courteous. This city is governed by a 
baſha., The . Diatbeker is very rich 
and pleaſant, The Tigris is here fordable, unleſs 
ſwelled by rain or melted ſnow, at which times it 
is crofled a league higher by means of a ſtane- bridge. 
It lies 212 miles E. of Aleppo, and 261 N. of Bag- 
dat. Lat. 47, 42, N. Long. 42, 29, E. 

DIBLATHAITM, anciently a city of Arabia Pe- 
trza, appears from the Old Teſtament, to have 
been a place of ſome note, though its ſituation can- 


not from thence be aſcertained. 


DIBO, another city of the ſame country. 
DICZEPOLIS. See EcxsTa. * © + 
DICTE, now called Sethia and alſo Laſthi, a 

mountain in Crete, is the next in height to Ida, and 

covered great part of the Ve with ſnow, whence 
by Strabo, &c. it is called the White Mountain; 
et cypreſs trees grew there formerly amidſt the 
now, and throve as well as in the vallies. 
DIE, (Des Vocontiorum) the capital of Diois, in 
the Lower Delphinate, and government of Dau- 
phiny, in France, on the river Drome. It is the 
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855 of a bailiwic and biſhop, who is lord of the q Cotecote, whoſe ſteeple is remarkable, and the 
place, and of 5 pariſhes and 24 caſtles, ſuffragan þ only one on the cliff. The anchorage is in ) or 
to the archbilliep of Vienne; his dioceſe contains & fathoms water, on a good bottom, where 4 
200 pariſhes and has a yearly income of 1500 livres, never drive; whatever wind blows, you. are ſhel. 
gut of which he is aſſeſſed to pay to the court of F tered againſt winds from S. W. to S. E. but when 
_ "Rome 2126 florins. Before the revocation of the Y it blows from the W. N. W. or N. N. E. the ſe 
edict of Nant z, the Reformed had an 8 runs high and impetuous. 
and here was formerly a citadel, It lies 30 miles 8. Two leagues and a half W. of Dieppe, is Cape 
of Grenoble. Lat. 44, 55 N. Long. 5, 32, E. V where the Chamber of Commerce, eſtab- 
.DIEGEM, a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian J liſhed at Rouen, has cauſed to be erected a light- 
Netherlands, 4 miles N. of Bruſſels, its capital. 3 houſe, which was lighted, for the farſt time, on the 
DIEI, (St.) provoſtſhip of, lying in the valley I firſt day of November, 1775. 
called Val de Galilee, among the Vauge mountains „The light-houſe on Cape Lailly is ſituated 80 
of Lorrain, in France, and on the river Meurte, $ fathoms from the edge of the cliff, facing the rock 
To it belongs a chapter. named La Galere, which is the moſt conſiderable of 
* DIEMEN's LAND, a tract of land in the South - Y thoſe marked on the coaſt under the denomination 
Sea, part of New Holland, diſcovered by Abel 9 of the rocks of Lailly. It is on the top of tha 
Janſen Taſman in 1642. The S. W. 22 cliff, facing the rocks x wi the tower is built, which 
It lies in the 44 S. lat. and the 159 E. long. e H which may be ſeen by a boat when at the entrance 
ſouthern coaſt conſiſts of large broken maſſes of & of the two jetties of the port of Dieppe. The 
barren and blackiſh rocks, reſembling the extreme whole height of the light houſe meaſuring from 
points of the African and American continents, the ground, is 56 feet; the lanthorn 15. 
round Adventure Bay; where captain Fourneaux Dieppe lies oppoſite to Rye in Suſſex, and 
lay ſome time in the year 2773; the land roſe in Y miles N. of Rouen. Lat. 49, 55, N. Long. 1, 9, E. 
Landy hills, of which the innermoſt were covered ? DIEPHOLT, county of, a ſubdiviſion of Weſt- 
with yarious ſorts of trees, rather remote from each _ in Germany, S. of Delmenhorſt, between 
8 on the E. and the biſhopric of Oſnaburg on 


other, and without any bruſh- wood. They per- 
ceived no inhabitants during their ſtay, but thought | 
DIEPHOLT, the capital of the county of the 
ſame name, at the N. extremity of the Dummer- 


obſerved fome ſmoke at a great diſtance in the 
lake, on the river Hunte, which iſſues out of it. 


country. Standing along ſhore to the northward, 
they found it conſiſted of bills of a moderate height, 

Here is a fort; and the town and country now be- 
long to Hanover. It lies 40 miles S. of Bremen. 


but faw at the ſame time ſome much higher in the 
interior country. At different parts of that coaſt, 
Lat. 85 20, N. Long. 8, 12, E. 
DISSENHOSEN, a large well- built town of the 
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t met with ſeveral iſlands, particularly thoſe 
which Taſman named Schouten's, and Vander 
Lyn's iſlands, 4 3 
DIEPPE, a town of Upper Normandy, in 
France. It is ſituated in the bottom of a valley, 
between the cliffs, whence the town took its name, 
from the Flemiſh word Diep, which has the ſame 
ſignification with deep in Engliſh. On the N. E. 
fide are the ſuburbs of Pollet, and two ſtone jetties, 
between which lies the entrance of the harbour. 

* This entrance is very difficult on account of the 
great current both inward and outward. It is for- 

- tified very irregularly,- and has a ſtrong caſtle on 
the ſea of the — name. To it belong two ſu- 

+ burbs, and a harbour on the Engliſh channel, com- 
monly in time of war a ſtation for privateers. 
Here are two pariſh-churches, eight convents, a 
gollege, and an hoſpital. In 1694 the Engliſh ba- 
tered it quite to the ground by a bombardment ; 
and in Queen Anne's wars it met with a like rough 
handling from them; but it has ſince been rebuilt Q ty, on the river Lohn, over which is a bridge. It 
to 2 advantage. | is walled, and has two caſtles or towns on two hills 

e road of Dieppe lies to the W. of the town, F within thetown. .- The revenues of its collegiate 
juſt under a ſmall church, called St. Nicholas de church, ſubje& to the elector of T reyes, have 
| Lk ; appro- 


Thourgaw, and county of Baden, in Swiſſerland. 
Here is a fine bridge over the Rhine. It lies four 
miles E. of Schaffhauſen, and in the road to Stein, 

DIEST, a ſmall city of Brabant, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, on the river Demer, noted for wool - 
len cloths, hoſe, and excellent beer. Here is a 
famous horſe-fair kept every Aſh-Wedneſday. . It 
is a barony, and is ſtill the ſubject of litigati 
* the heirs of the late king William. It lies 
20 mi a N. E. of Louyain. Lat. 51, 16, N. Long. 
5, I5, | 

DIETZ, a county of Naſſau, in the Wetteraw 
and Upper Rhine, in Germany, 14 miles long, and 
10 broad, belonging to a branch of the Naſſau 
n_ family. It lies between the archbiſhopric 
E. reves, the lordſhips of Idftein and Wiſba- 


DIETZ, the capital of the laſt mentioned coun+- 
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propriated fince the Reformation tothe univerſity 
Herborn. It lies 18 miles N. of Mentz. Lat. 


1, N. Long. 7, 38. E. 
EU, an iſland of France, on the coaſt of Poi- 


tou. 
DIEUSE, a town of France, in Lorrain, re- 
markable for its ſalt-pits, where they make a great 
deal of ſalt. It is ſeated on the river Seille, 5 miles 
E. of Marſai, and 22 N. W. of Nanci. Long. 6, 
45, E. Lat. 48, 50, N. ' 
DIEULISH, a river in Dorſetſhire, which runs 
into the. Stour, near Stourminſter. * 
DIEULOUARD, lordſhip of, between the Maes 
and Moſelle. in the government of Lorrain and 
Bar. It lies on the latter river, not far from Pont 
a Mouſſon, and is one of the oldeſt domains of the 
church of Verdun; but in latter times, it has come 
into the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Lorrain. The 
little town of the ſame name, in Latin Deſlonardum, 
was formerly a ſtrong place. 5 
DIGGE's ISLAND, an iſland of Greenland. 
DIGHTON, a town of New England, in Briſtol 
count 


of 


O, 
5 


| DIGNAN, a handſome tꝭ wen of Italy, in Iſtria, 


þ ue from the ſea, and ſubject to the Venetians. 
ng. 13, 5, E. Lat. 45. 10. N. | 
DIGNE a. provincial bailiwic of Upper Pro- 
vence, in France, n the four follow- 
ipg vigueries or ſubordinate diſtricts, namely, Digne, 
Seyne, Colmars, and the valley of Bareme. 
IGNE, in Latin Dix IA, a ſmall but very an- 
cient town in the viguery of its own name, at the 
foot of the mountains, on the little river Bleone; 
is the principal: place of a diſtrict. collection, and 
ovincial court. The biſhop of Digne is baron of 
2 and ſaffi to the archbiſhop of Am- 
brun, having 33 pariſhes in his dioceſe, an income 
of 10,000 livres, out of which he pays Rome an 
aſſeſſment of 400 florins. Here are 5 convents. 
Its warm mineral waters, impregnated with a deal 
of ſulphur and alcaline ſalt, are uſed for drinking, 
as well as bathing. In the neighbourhood grows 
excellent fruit. It lies 60 miles N. of Toulon, 
Lat. 44, 12, N. Long. 6, 13, E. 
DIGON, in Latin Drv1o, the capital of the 
province and government of Burgundy, in France; 
it is the ſeat of the governor, parliament, inten- 
dency, and all other public offices and juriſdictions: 
it is pretty. large, has well paved, broad, and 
ſtreight ſtreets, fine houſes, churches, and ſquares, 
is ſurrounded and fortified with good walls, capa- 
cious ditches, and 12 baſtions, beſides a caſtle for 
its defence. The neighbouring country is fruitfut 
and agreeable, being watered by the river Suſon and 
- Ouche; the former of whic 
partly running into the ditch, and partly through 
the-town ; after this falls into the river Dijon 


is only a brook, 
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93 
near the city, which river waſhes a ſuburb and a 
baſtion. Here are 7 pariſh-churches, 4 abbies, 3 
large hoſpitals, ſeveral convents, among which the 
molt remarkable is the fine charterhouſe, at the ex- 
tremity of the ſuburb of Ouche, in the church of 


which lie the laſt dukes of Burgundy, with their 


wives and children, alſo what was the Jeſuits fine 
houſe, and the holy chapel, where is publicly pre- 
ſerved a miraculous hoſt. Its academy of ſciences 
was founded by Hector Bernard Pouſin, firſt preſi- 
dent of the parliament of Digon, and alſo a juri- 
dical college was eſtabliſhed here in 1723. The 
city-walk before the town is a quarter of a mile in 
length, and planted with 3 rows of lime-trees, at 
the extremity of which is a pleaſure-grove. The 
caſtle'of the ancient dukes of Burgundy, now cal- 
led Le logis du Roi, is a ſtately and large building, 
with a noble hall for the meeting of the ſtates. 
It lies 138 miles S. E. of Paris. t. 47, 20, N. 
* 8 12, E. | 
DIJONOIS, a territory of Burgundy, in France, 


anciently called Pagus Oſcatenſis, from the river 


Ouche, Oſcara, it abounds in wine, paſturés, and 
woods; in the laſt of which are ſeveral iron-works 
ſet up; and its. capital is the above-mentioned ' 
on. | 
ILLEMBERG, a town of Naſſau in the Wet- 
teraw, and Upper Rhine, in Germany, belonging 
to the counts of Naſſau Dillemberg, on the river 


Dilla, has a good trade in cattle and woollen- 


cloth, and 2 annual fairs, the day after Paſſion- 
Sunday, and the Monday after St. Margaret's day, 
Here is a fine ſtrong caſtle, the ſeat of the counts, 
where is kept the jaw-bone of a prodigious whale, 


caught near Catwick. It lies 38 miles N. of 


29 


Franckfort. Lat. 50, 29, N. Long. 8, 10, E. 
DILLINGEN, a neat ſmall city of Suabia, in 
Germany, on the Danube, with the title of count, 
belonging to the biſhop of Augſburg, who uſually 
reſides in a palace here. In this town is an univer- 
ſity and college. Between Dillingen and Lawin- 
gen lay the ſtrong camp, where the elector of Ba- 
varia was poſted in 1703, when the duke of Marl- 
borough forced the intrenchments at Schellemberg, 
previous to the famous battle of Hochſtadt. It 
lies a little S. E. of the laſt- mentioned place, and 
18 os E. of Ulm. Lat. 48, 38, N. ng. 10, 
II TON. MAR SI, a town in Wiltſhire, 3 
miles N. of Warminſter, with 2 fairs, on Eaſter- 


Monday, and September 13. 
MC 


DIMCHURCH, a place on the coaſt of Kent, 


where, in a new hall, are kept the courts and ra- 


cords of Romney-marſh: in the former of theſe, 
care is taken that the niarſti-laws be ſtrictly obſer- 
ved, and new ones compoſed for keeping up the 
walls or fences, and managing the lands... 
* 
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DEN STORE, i. e. Great Dimen, one of 
the Faroe-ifles belonging to Norway. It is almoſt y 


round, and a mile in cirevit, being a mere rock, 
and its coaſts ſo craggy and ſteep, and ſurrounded 


in fuch a manner with precipices and fand-banks, 


"that no place can be better fortified by nature. 


. "Upon it the ſheep run wild ſummer and winter. 


Not far from, it is Lille Dimen, or Little Dimen ; 


which Buſching ſays has this. peculiar quality in 
it, that ſheep, entirely white, when brought into 
Us paſtures, ſoon become black ; which tranſmu- 


tation. continues he, firſt begins with black ſpots 


on the legs that ſpread 
wool is turned black. _ Toit 4h 

DIMOTUC, a town. of Romania, in European 
Turky, with a Greek archbiſhop's ſee. It is ſeated 
on a mountain, ſurrounded by the river Meriza, 12 


- 


upwards, till the whole 


miles S. W. of Adrianople, and 25 N. of Traga- 


nople. Long. 26, 23, E. Lat. 41, 38, N. 


- -DINAN, a town in the biſhopric of St. Malo, 
and ernment ot Brittany, in France, near the 


river Ra 
river Rance, (Rinctus) which almoſt ſurrounds it: 


/ 


it. is a walled town, on the top of a hill, ſteep every 


way. The river joining a brook, forms a harbour 
for pretty large veſſels, into which the tide flows 
5 feet high. Here is a good: caſtle, 2 convents, and 


an hoſpital. At this time the provincial ſtates 
ſometimes meet: and at the ſuburb of Jargia is a 


gave title of count to the 
It lies 12 
Long. 2, 


tine quay. Dinan | 
younger ſons of the duke of Brittany. 
miles 8. of St. Malo, Lat, 48, 36, N. 
. * | 

DINANT, -an ancient town of Liege, in the 


county of Condres and Auftrian Netherlands. It 


2 between a ſteep rock and the Maes, which 3 
It is an ancient town, 


iver, waſhes its ramparts. | 
and did belong to the, biſhop of Tongeren, who 


gave it to its church, 'whence it fell to the biſhops | 
'of Liege, the ſee of Tongeren being removed to 
that city. It is of oblong figure, and enjoys a | 
good trade, particularly in manufactures of braſs 
and iron, 


It had a ſtrong citadel on a 
but the French having taken it in 1854, 1675, 1690, 
from time to time, more and more, demoliſhed it. 
They reſtored it again in 1697 by the treaty of 
Ryſwick; and the fortifications being afterwards 
repaired, were again demoſiſhed in 1703. The 
chief church is collegiate, the ꝙ pariſh churches 
being properly but chapels, of caſe belonging to it. 
Here are ſeveral convents. It lies 16 miles S. of 
Namur. Lat. 50, 20, N. Long. 4, 48, E. 
DINASMONDY, a town of Merionethſhire, in 
North Wales, with à market on Fridays, and 4 
fairs, on June 2, Septe 10, | 
November 19. It is 18 miles 8. of Bala, 8 E. by 
8. of Bolegell „and 146 N. W. of London. Long. 
1 „ . Lt. 33 3% NN. 
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on which is a Roman camp; it ſtands near 


called Inner- Fhoheran. 


"8 if 


- DINDER-HILL, a mountain of Herefordſhire. 
the river 


te 
INGDING, an, iſland about 30 leagues 
N. of Malacca, in the Eaſt Indies 1 
but the freſh water, which runs down from the 
rocks, claims preference to any in the Indies, [+ 
has likewiſe ſeveral good bays where ſhips may 
ſafely ride, Wild boars ſwim over hither from 
the continent to feed on a certain roet which grows 


here. | 3 

DINGELFING, a town of Bavaria, in Ger- 
many, on the river Iſer. It lies 18 miles E. of 
Landſhut. Lat. 48, 30, N. Long. 12, 38, E. 

DINGHISLY, a large and. well-peopled Tur. 
kiſh town of Lydia and Turky, in Aſia, It 
drives a conſiderable trade; about 18 miles 8. of 
Laodicea, and 10 E. of the river Meander. 

DINGLE, the beſt town in the county of Kerry, 
and province of Munſter, in Ireland, It lies on 
A large bay of the ſame name, which runs up 28 
miles inland, 15 broad at its entrance, with ſeveral 
harbours or roads. It has the privilege of a mar. 
ket, and ſends 2 members to the Iriſh Parliament. 
It lies 79 miles W. of Limerick. © 

DINGO, orDrwcr, an inland country of Lower 
Ethiopia, borders on the kingdoms of Loango and 
Vanquy, and is large, full of towns and villages 
tributary to the king of Loango, but has its pecu- 
liar lords, who cuts by ſucceſhon, * - 

DING WALL, or DixcweLr, of Rofk-ſhire, 


in the N. of ori Fargo but of one ſtreet, 


at the head of the'Cromarty-frith, which-is a N. M. 
branch of Murray-frith. Its charter from kin 
Alexander III. grants it the ſame privileges as thoſe 
given to the town of Inverneſs, to which it refers. 
Near it is the water df Fhoheran : and hence it is 
: A very good perennial _ 
ſpring, from the neighbouring Hill runs through 
the town, and ſupplies it with water. | 
The foil round this place or burgage-land, is 
exuberantly fertile. Its church a few years ago, 
was burnt down, by a ſchool-boy's ſhooting at . 
pigeons, when the thatch took fire; but it is now 
handſomely repaired. This is the county-town 
for the weſtern diviſion of Roſs-ſhite, as Tayne, is 
for the eaſtern, and Fortroſe the ſoutherne Here 
are the ruins of a very ſpacious caſtle, faid to have 
been the reſidence of that Highland king and uſurper 
(Donaldus Inſulanus,) Donald of the Ifles, and 
earl of Roſs. Near the church are the remains 
a chapel, where lies the great Tutor of Kintail, 
a deſcendant of the Seaforth” family, and anceſtor 
of the earl of Cromarty. In the 1 is 


A very ancient monumental ſtone of one, à Kemps, 


with a Latin inſcription,” by ſome veſtiges of which, 
hardly legible, it appears 


he was fome 2 
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of eminence, and near it is a lofty pyramidj-at- 
the bottom of 
K * 
— — fn his life-time. In this place is a 
teel, modern built town-houſe, with a ſpire and 
— to which the late Sir Robert Munro of 


[lis their member for ſeveral years, very large- 


ly c 
iful, but here ſeems to be little or no trade. 
l b or the diſtricts of royal burglis, which 
with Tayne, Dornock, Weick, and Kirkwall, al- 
ternately ſends one member to the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. It lies about 8 Scotch miles N. W. of In- 
verneſs, the ſame W. of Cromarty, and 130 N. 
in er 2 © HHS | 
NK SplL, or DuncKELSPIEL, a ſmall 
imperial city. of Suabia, on the confines of Franco- 
nia, in Germany, It is watered on the W. and 
$. by two arms of the river Wernits, which ſup- 
plies it with fiſh, as does the nei hbourhood with 
lenty of corn. In Latin it is called Tricollis, and 
is. Its pariſh- church of St. George is a 
fine free ſtone Kructure The Swedes took this 
town before the battle of Nordlingen, and it lies 
36 miles N. of Ulm. Lat. 49, 20, N. Long. 10, 
INK RA. or Duxx IRA, on the Gold Coaſt, 
or coaſt of South Guinea, Africa, is a country hug 
abore 10 days journey by land from Axim, 
5 from Mina: N. having Cabeſterra E. Adom, W. 
and Accany N. The roads to it from Axim are 
very bad and winding. It was a country of ſmall 
' compaſs, and not populous; but the valour of the 
natives enlarged its borders, and raiſed its power 
ſo high, that they were feared and reſpected by all 
the nations round about but of Aſhante and Akim. 
The Dinkirans were vaſtly rich in gold, as well 
brought from öther parts as yielded by their own 
mines. Which gold is naturally very fine, but too 
often mixed with Fetiche. gold, which is a ſort of 
artificial gold compoſed of — ingredients. The 
Aſlantines have almaſt extirpated this nation and 
their country. big &: 15.30 0's 
DIOIS, (Le,) a . of the Lower Delphi · 
nate, and goverument of Dauphiny, in France, 
Was e a county, and fold, to the crown, 
ſince which the king of France is ſtiled Count of 
Dios, in all his briefs to Dauphin y. 
DlOME DES, an iſland fo called near the ro- 
dae of the N. E. point of Siberia, in Aſiatic 
u 


Dios CURIAS, an ancient city of .Colchis on 
Euxine ſea, and was a place of great trade. 


DIRG, - (Lavugh,) i. e, the Red Lake, in the 
— and province of Ulſter, in 
a dark cell or cave 

Mm. 1 ( 


county of 
lieland, noted for an iſland and 
Vor. I. No. 40. 1 MN 1 2 10 WE; . en: 


which George; the firſt and great 
Ia ists nfl ha had cauſed 


{res lure te 


ontributed; ; The country round it is very) thynia. 


14, 5, S. and 144, 58, W. Long. 
tants being hoſtile, and the want of a landing: place 


old rich abbey, 
'DISN 470 a 


meeting. It has about 600 


A 


atrick had his pr 2 | 
DIOSPOLIS, anciently a city in Lefler Thebajs, 
Egypt. There was another town of this 


czſarea. 


DIRGHAW, a town of Germany in Pruſſia, 


5 —— 0 — from * and 17 from 
antzick. ng. 19, 25, E. 54. 3, N. 
DIR SCHAU. See e 1 


DIS, a large and populous village of Norfolk 


on the Waveney, where is held an annual fair, on 
October 28. It 
go from London. 


DISAPPOINTMENT-ISLANDS, diſcovered _ * 


by Commodore Byron, in 1765, ſituated in Lat. 
whoſe .inhabi- 


prevented its being explored. 
DISCO, a large iſland in Davis's ſtraits, on the 
W. coaſt of Groenland. 


. DISENTIS, a place in the Griſons of Swiſler. 
Rhine, where is a very 


beautiful caſtle on the river | 
| Maros, in Tranſyvania, a kingdom of Hun- 


land, and ſituated on the 


8 DISSE, Norfolk, 13 miles from Norwich, and 
92 meaſured miles from London, ſtands in the 
moſt ſouthern confines of the county. The mar- 
ket, which is well ſtored with and linen | 


beſides other goods, is on Friday, and the fair on 
town, with 
urch, a Preſbyterian and a Quaker's 
houſes, the ſtreets. 


November 2 It is a neat flouriſhi 


one large 


are well paved, pretty wide, and always clean. 


iſh fridrs. ned to take thelr vote» | 


name in 
| Paleſtine, vulgarly Rhama, which Gallus deftroy- 
ed at the ſame time and for the ſame cauſe as Dio-— 
A third Dioſpolis fituated was in Bye 

| | - 


and in the palatinate of Culm, ſeated cn the river 


lies 18 miles from Norwich, and 


At the W. end of the town is a large meer, or lake, 


but it is ſo muddy, that the inhabitants can make 


no other uſe of it but in catching of eels. In the 
town is carried on manufactories of hempen cloth, 
hoſe, and the making of ſtays. Here is a charity- 


ſchool. 
DITMANING;, or TrTMoninG, a town of Ba- 


varia, on the Ifer, It has been reduced by ſeveral 
caſualties, yet is ſtill fortified, but not ftrong ; it 
lies 6 miles from Saltzburg, between Birkhauſen 
and Lauffen. 13 | | 

DII MARS, according to ſome Teutſmarſh, 


from the ancient 1 
in Germany. It has the German ocean on the W. 
and Holſtein. Proper 


eutons, a diſtrict of Holſtein, - 
on the S. and E. the Elbe be- 


ing its ſouthern, and the Eyder its norchern boun- 


951 


This country being ſubdued 
9 4 


in 1759; by 
Ftaderick 


1 


„ © 


- 


| D. Kt | 

Fedetick II. king of Den marki a ſfiſted by 

of Holſtein; was ſhareu biet c fiend | 
part to the duke, and the &. part tb the King, 


It as fruitful in all ſorts of grain, with excellent 


paſtures that feed cattle of every kind; being well 


wateted and populous. The peaſants here live 6 landingsplace: | 
well, are laborious, and accounted ſtrong and 6. 


warlike. | | 

DIVE, one of the rivers of Normandy, which 
riſing in the -pariſh of Cour-Menil, receives the 
Vie, after which it becomes "navigable, and loſes 
itſelf in the ſaa. | 
* DIVER, a river in Wilts, which runs into the 
Nadir at Biſhopſtraw. eri bar ENA 


DIVIN, a caſtie in the Hither Cirele of the 


Danube, in Lower Hungary, upon la very it 


rock. In 1576 it was taken by the Turks, Who 


kept it till 1593. In the year 1674, it was taken 
from the reſtleſs Balaſſa, and demoliſhed ; ſo that 
at preſent it is no more than a heap of rubbiſh, 


From it a place in the neighbourhood takes its 
name, in whoſe juriſdiction it ſtands. The inha- 


bitants employ themſelves in agriculture and hunt- 
"Dro, Dio, or DRw, an iſland 3 miles long and 


# 


5 

j 
'C 

'Þ 


51 10 
uke 'DIKCOVE;; an! Engliſh fortrin Guinea 
N the 19) in:Atfgica; It is à regular) fortification, with 


good batteries. It ſtands 7 0r8 l es to the 
E. of Cape Three Points, and ———— 
\) Cape-Contt-Caftle, Here is a very: ſafe. cove or 


-DIXMUYDE,/ a town of Flanders, in the Aut. 


. 


trian /Lowscountries, on the Ypres; though ſtrong, 


it has! been often: taken, The paſtures in 


i} 
)- neighbourhood 


B butter, and in the 

1 — 2 hoſpitals, 
oft Ypres. Lat. 51; 

\ Long.'2, | „La: fi 1 & od tvod: 7 * N 


x) DEERk, (St.) in Latin, Fanum Sandi Deg. 
5 derii, a town of Pertois and Upper Champagne, 

in France, on the river Marne, tlie ſeat of a royal 
bailiwic;. foreſt-court, ſalt - houſe and marſlialſea. It 
is one of the crown - domains, and has a particu- 
lar 3 Here are a convents and an hoſpital, 
In the neighbourhood are iron-works, and in 1544 


town are ſever 
It lies 165 miles, N. 


‚ 
ö 
; 
| 


'H* the'emperor Charles V. beſieged it. Drzier lies 59 


[ 04 miles N. E. of 


2 broad, the ſonthmoſt land on Guzaratte, or 


Cambaya, 
of the ſame name, (Diu,) at the entrance of the 


in the Hither India, having a ſmall city. - 


alph of Cambaya; about 200 miles W. of Surat, 
E. long. 70, 12. Lat. 21, 37. It is ſeparated from 


the main by a narrow nel, over which is a 
ſtone bridge Alexander is ſuppoſed to have em- 
barked here for Camb 


; and it was: by Arrian, ' 
/ Nambator, Delta, Pa- 


; Patalena,.: and Hydaſpa. Herbert places it 


60 leagnes S. of Ormus, 200 N. W. from Cape 


Comerin; and Bouſſingault makes it 70 leagues 


from the Indies, and 30 from the town of Cam- 


baya. It was fortified by Albuquerque, the famous 
Portugueſe general, in 1515, and has been beſieg- 


ed in vain by the Indians, Arabs, and Turks, who 
were obliged to retire with great loſs. It has a 
a good trade, 


good fafe harbour, and had r 
but ſince the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, ſettled 
in Surat, and Cambaya, it is much decayed. Ha- 
milton ſays, the city is pretty large, fortified by a 


high ſtone-wall, with baſtions, well furniſhed with 


cannon to flank it, and a deep moat: hewn out of a 
hard roc. Nack 


DIUL, a town of Tatta oy Sinde, a kingdom in 2 
the Hither India, in Aſia. It has a very commo- 


dious harbour, and here ſhips uſually touch that 
ſail from India to Ormus. It ftands at the mouth 
of the Indian gulph. It was ceded to Kouli Khan 
by the Mogul, when his priſoner at Delhi. It 


lies 88 miles W. of the city of Tatta. Lat. 26, 


1 


11, N. Long. 68, 58, E. 


** 


oy — 


4: Troyes, Lat. 48, 40, N. Long. 5, 
f v 12, E. | 


Of the ſame name is a ſmall place in Lower Lan- 
8 OC. „114 2 FY 
„ DNIEPER, or NIE ER, in Latin, Danapris, 
or Boyyſthenes, a conſiderable river in European 
EKuſſta. It riſes out of à moraſs in the foreſt of 
; Wolchonſ{koi, about 20 miles above Smolenſko, 
in the Budine mountains of Ruſſia, with a variety 
of windings in its courſe through Lithuania, the 
4 _ of the Zaporog Coſſacs, and a ſtrip of land 
poſſeſſed by the Nagai Tartars before the Crim; 
at length it falls between Oczakow and Kinburn, 
into the Black Sea; having firſt formed a marſhy 
lake, which is 60 werſts in „and in many 
places from 2 or 4, to 10 werſts in breadth. The 
banks of this river are high on both ſides almoſt 
throughout, and the neighbouring ſoil excellent; 
but in ſummer its water is none of the wholeſomeſt. 
Ia it are 13 water- falls, within the ſpace of 60- 
werſts; yet even in ſpring, when the waters are 
high, or at a middling pitch, light boats may be 
brought over theſe. TRE 
As far as this lake the river is full of iſlands; ſo 
that taking all together, it has not 7 miles of un- 
encumbered water; It abounds in ſturgeon, carps, 
and jacks, with a great variety of . 
frſn. Over it is no bridge, but a floating one at 
Kiow, which is 1638 paces in length; and is taken 
| _ before Bs froſt comes on, about the _ 
"September, and put up again in ſpring. Ferry- 
boats therefore are uſed, for the — | 
| _— with the Poles. Upon this river are leve- 
ral mills. | 00 LS ; 
+ © DNIESTER, or Nixs TER, in Latin, Danaftris, 
anciencly Tyrais or Tyres, a river of N It 
| | * 
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iſſues from a lake in the Carpathian mountains, and 
runs between Poland and Moldavia, forming the 
boundary of the latter to the N. and 8. and empties 
itſelf into the Euxine fea. 


DOARNENES, or DovARNENEs, a town in 


the moſt weſtern part of the biſhoprie of Quimper, 
in Lower Brittany, in France. Here is a good 
port at the upper end of a bay, to which it gives 


its name, and contiguous to that of Breſt; and 


here they take great numbers of pilchards. It lies 
4 leagues from Quimper-Corentin to the S. W. and 
g from Breſt to the 8. 

DOBELIN, or DonLrnn, a diſtrict of Semi- 


gallia and duchy of Courland. Here is an old caſtle 


with a princely bailiwic. It lies 36 miles W. of 


Mittaw. Lat. -57, 20, N. Long. 23, 25, E. 
DOBEZIN, or DosrzyYN, a town in the pa- 
latinate of Uladiſlaw and Cujavia, in Great Poland. 
It ſtands upon a rock on the Viſtula, with a pro- 
vincial court belonging to it. It lies 68 miles 
N. W. of Warſaw. Lat. 53, 10, N. Long. 29, 
12, E. 1 
DOLRA, a caſtle in the Farther Circle of the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands on a very 


high mountain, at the foot of which is a town of 


the fame name. Alſo a ſconce or citadel in Tran- 
fylyania.. . 


DOBRING; DonBrownA, or DoBrRONIWA, a 


well built town in the Hither Circle, of the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands near the caſtle 
of the ſame name, tough it belongs to the jurif- 
dition of that of Altfohl. | 

DOBRUDSCHE, a territory of Bulgaria, in 
European Turky, extending itſelf from the town 
of Doreftero as far as the efflux of the Danube; 


it is a ſtrip. of land quite level, which is not inter- 
ſected either by rivers nor interrupted by: foreſts; - 


ſo that a wood at the extremity of it, not far from 
Doreſtero, is called by the Turks Dali Orman, 
i. e. the wood of fools. The inhabitants, accord- 
ing to their Tree, are Tartars, whoſe anceſtors 
came into this country out of Aſia. They are now 
called Tſchitacs, and are famous - their extraor- 
dinary hoſpitality to ſtrangers, of any nation or 
— 4 por as ſoon as any of theſe come 
into their yillages, the men and their wives im- 
mediately appear before their door, and accoſt them 
in the moſt Hadi terms, intreating them to ſtep 
into their habitations, and partake of what God his 
ſent them; and at- the ſame time maintaining their 
horſes, if they do not exceed 3 in number, for E 
days together, at free-coſt, with ſuch politeneſs 
and generoſity as are hardly to be met with in any 
other part of the world. ey ſet honey and 


before their gueſts, both which this country produ- 


ces very exuberantly, and bread, though baked 
under the aſhes, yet a fine ſort. A little place in- 
I. 


D © 
violably ſequeſtered, for the accothmodation of 


* ſtrangers, theſe hofpitable people provide, with 


reſting couches, which are ſet in the middle round 
the hearth, and their gueſts may uſe them as they 
think beſt for their own conveniency. 

An inſtance of benevolence mentioned by Buſ- 
ching, which we the more readily take notice of, 
as it may be the only one to be met with in 
this vaſt empire, and as a brutal ferocity and uni- 
verſal contempt of the reſt of mankind, unleſs 
mnffulmen, prevails wherever the Turks have in- 
troduced themſelves, theſe infinuating their re- 
proach of this worthy people, couched under the 
appellation which they have given the above-men- 
tioned wood, | | : 

DOBSCHAW, a mountain-town of Gomor 
county, and Hither Circle of the Theiſs, in Upper 
Hungary, where are many German inhabitants. It 
is a place famous for iron, aſbeſtus, zinnobar, and 
paper. 


river Aa, which a little below forms a harbour 
for ſmall veſſels, and in a fruitfal country. Here 
is a broad ſtone · bridge, with high arches, beſides 
2 other bridges. One of theſe is drawn up with 
chains for vellehs to paſs through; the river is com- 
manded by goed block-houſes, and a boom left 
open by day, but let down at night. Of a hand- 
ſome cemetery here, now only 


ODBROO 
harbour for boats, and a market on Wedneſday. 
Hete the tythe is paid of a liquor called white ale. 
From this place the land runs out into a broad 


53· 30, N. > 4 6, 16, E. 


front called the Start Point, gathering in again to 


the mouth of the river Dart. 


DODONA is placed by ſome writers in Theſ- 
protia, and by others in Moloſſis, a province in 


Epirus; but Strabo reconciles theſe 2 oppoſite 
opinions, by telling us, that anciently it belonged 


to Theſprotia, and afterwards to Moloſſis; for it 


ſtood on the confines of both provinces. This city 
was once famous for the temple and oracle of Ju- 


piter Dodonzus, as alfo a ſacred grove, much ſpoke - 


of by all the ancient writers. 


DOE, or Dove, in Latin Theotuadum, a fmall 


city of Anjou, in France, with a-parochial and - 


collegiate church, alſo a convent and an hoſpital. 
Here is a fountain in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 72 


feet in circuit, and 22 in depth; the water runs 
into a baſon 150. feet long, at the end of which is 


a ſtone bridge, where it goes off, turning oval 
mills, and afterwards watering ſeveral bleaching 
meadows. * . * ay | | 


DOEL, a town of Dutch Brabant, in the Ne- 
. therlands, and on the W. ſide of the Scheld. A It 
| es 


KUM, a ftrong town of Frieſland, on the 


| remains a ſtately 
tower, It lies 15 miles N. E. of Leewarden. Lat. 


a town of Devonſhire, with a- 


FFF © =o Dr In =. 4 Iz 


8 
hes oppoſite to Lillo, and 9 miles N. W. of An- 
twerp. Lat. 50, 20, N. Long. 4, 5, E. 1 
DOESBURGG, a town of Guelderland, near the 
confluence of the Vſſel and the canal from the 
Rhine. The French took it in 1672, and in 1674 
abandoned it after demolithing the works. It lies 
12 ile S. 6f Zutphen. Lat. 51, 56. N. Long. 

, 46, E. | 

. DOFRE-FIELD, reckoned the higheſt moun- 
tain in all Norway, dividing that kingdom from 
Sweden, Upon it are 3 mountain-lodges or reſt- 
ing- places, kept up at the public charge, for the 
conveniency of travellers this way, — provided 
with fire, candle, and other accomodations. In 
1685 king Chriſtian V. of Denmark rode over 
Dofre-field, though all who were in his train diſ- 
mounted and went on foot. On the higheſt part 
major- general Wibe ſaluted his majeſty with a 
diſcharge of 9 pieces of cannon; and, in me- 
mory of this, a pyramid was erected by the king's 
order. : | 
- DOGADO DI VENEZIA, or the duchy of 
Venice Proper. It is one of the territories of the 
Venetian dominions, and conſiſts partly of iſlands, 
and partly of a ſmall neck of land on the conti- 
nent oppoſite to that city. It is bounded by 
the Paduano on the W. and the gulph of Venice 
on the E. e I 

DOGS-ISLAND, one of the ſmaller Virgin 
Hes, ſituated on the W. of Virgin Gorda, and E. 
of Tortula. Long: 62, 56. Lat. 18, 20. 

DOGS, {Iſle of,) in 
ing in the Terra Auſtralis, fo called by Schouten's 
people, who went aſhore on it, from- their obſer- 
ving 3 dogs there, which did not bark. It is ſitu- 
ated about lat. 15, S. 925 leagues W. from the 
coaſt of Peru, in or about long. 148 W. from 
London, It is but a ſmall and very low iſland, 
where they found ſome herbs which taſted almoſt 
like garden-crefſes, They ſuppoſed that it was 
overflown at high tides, as they found ſalt water 
about the middle, and in other places. On one 
ſide of this iſland they obſerved a row of very green 
trees, planted,. as it were, along a dyke. ö 
DOG-PLAINs, or La Prairies. les Chiens, a 
large Indian town, on the Miſſiſſippi, near the 

outh of the Ouiſconſon river. It contains about 
300 houſes, well built after the Indian manner, 
and is the great mart where all the adjacent tribes, 
and even thoſe who inhabit the remote branches 


utch Honden-e lant, ly- 
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of the Miſſiſſippi annually aſſemble in May with 


their furs, to diſpoſe of to the traders. 2 

DolER, a river in Herefordſhire, which falls 
into the Mannow below Elſton bridge. 755 
- DOL, a biſhopric of Upper Brittany, in France, 


Dole Proper, Quingey 


D O 


is the ſmalleſt in the whole kingdom, and only about 
5 ages in circuit, 

Of the ſame name is the only town in it, which 
is ſmall, thinly inhabited, and ſituated in a marſh 
and unhealty neighbourhood, near the Engliſh 
channel. It is the ſeat of a biſhop, collection 
and admiralty. The biſhop is lord of the city, | 
and ſtyles himſelf count of it; he is a ſuffragan to 
the metropolitan of Tours, has a dioceſe of 80 
pariſhes, with a revenue of 20,000 livres, out of 
which he pays an acknowledgment of 4000 floring 
to the court of Rome, It lies 14 miles S. E. of 
St. Malo. Lat. 48, 40, N. Long. 1, 50, W. | 
' DOLCIGNO, or Dor eioxo, in Latin Ulci- 
nium, or Olchinium, a town of Albania, one of 
the provinces of Turky in Europe, It has a good 
harbour on the Adriatic ſea, and a ſtrong caſtle, 
The inhabitants of this place employ themſelves 
vey much in piracy, at which they are infamous, 
and ſubject to the Turks; and in the year 1571, 
this place fell ivto their hands. It lies 46 miles 
a Raguſa. Lat. 42, 12, N. Long, 19, 


DOLE, or MiL Iv, one of the 4 large baili- 
wics of Franche Comte, a government 5 — 
It comprehends 3 ſubordinate diſtricts; namely, 
, and Ornaus. 

In Dole, a diſtrict, which, on account of its 
beauty and. fertility, is ſtyled Val d'Amours, is a 
town of the ſame name, which formerly had im- 
perial privileges, like, Beſangon ; was the capital of 
the county, the ſeat of a parliament, chamber of 
accounts, an univerſity, and a fortified place alſo, 
But Lewis XIV. having taken it in 1668, diſmantled 
it, and again, in 1674, from the Spaniards, who 
had-re-fortifted it, he à ſecond time deſtroyed its 
works. After which the parliament and univerſity 
were removed to Beſangon, the chamber of ac- 
counts only remaining here. It has alſo a chapter, 


a college, 11 convents, and an hoſpital. It lies 


13 miles S. W. of Beſangon. Lat. 47, 15, N. 


Long. p I 5 E. 1 
DOLGELHEW, Dor or TL, or DorcETEx, 

ſo called, as „ in a woody vale by the 

Avon; a town of Merionethſhire, in North Wales, 


at the foot of Mount Idris, ſaid to be above 3 


miles high, and one of the 2 in Britain. It 
has a good market on Tueſday, and is of ſome 
importance for. the ſale of Welch cottons. Seve- 
ral Roman coins have been dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood; among which were ſome ſilver ones of 
Trajan and Hadrian. Its annual fairs are, May 11, 
July 4, September 20, October 9, November 22, 
and December 22 It lies 1 miles N. r 
Montgomery. „14, N. Long. 4, 16, W. 
f ae 1 Die POLICA, 
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DOLICA,. or Dor renn, the latter being its 
old name; an ancient epiſcopal, ſce, in Syria Pro- 
per, a ſubdiyiſion of Atta Minor, and under that 
of Antioch. It is now but a poor place. 

DOLLART-BAY, a large gulph, diyiding Eaſt 
Frieſland in the N. W. part of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, from Groningen. Upon this bay ſtands 
Embden, at the mouth of the Ems. 

DOLONCI, one of different nations, anciently 
of Thrace. ' . | 

DOLOPES. On the fouth borders of Thrace 
were ſeated the Dolopes and Myrmidons, whom 
Achilles led to the Trojan war. 

DOLOROUS-HILL, or Gol aTH a, the rock 


on which Nottingham ſtands, ſo called from a 


at ſlaughter, it is ſaid, committed there, See 
——— | | 

DOLTABAD, DuLTAaBAD, or DAULAT- 
ABAD, in the province of Balaguate, in Hither 
India, was its capital before conquered by the Mo- 
gul, ſituated 240 miles S. E. of Surat, E. long. 757 

lat. 20, 14. It is reckoned one of the ſtrong 

of the Mogul's places, by reaſon of a hill in the 
middle, on which is the palace, with a good cita- 
del and 3 other forts, with a free- ſtone wall ſur- 
rounding the town and palace, with battlements 
and towers mounted, with cannon. 

DOLTON, a village in Devonſhire, 6 miles 8. 
by E. of Torrington ; with 2 fairs, on Wedneſday 
before March 25, and November 20. 


DOMBES, a ſovereign princi ality, not belong- 
ing to, the government of Bug in France, 


though within the circuit thereo . 
This country is ſutrounded on the E. by Breſſe, 
on the N. by Magonnois, on the W. by Beaujo- 
lois, and on the S. by Lyonnois. It is 9 leagues 
in length, and much about the ſame in breadth, 

being pleaſant and fruitful; and lying along th 
W. fide of the Saone, It formerly made a part o 
the kingdom of Burgundy ; but was disjoined 
from it at the cloſe of the tenth, or beginning of 
the eleventh century; and was an independent 
lordſhip ſucceſſively in ſeveral-illuſtrious houſes, 
till Anne Marie Louiſe of Orleans bequeathed it, 
in the year 1681, to the ducal houſe of Maine. 
Lewis XIV. declared this country a free and inde- 
pendent principality, whoſe ſovereign coins money, 
has power of life and death, may confer nobility, 
and lay what taxes he pleaſes on his ſubjeCts : he 
files himſelf, By the grace of God, &c, and 
holds a parliament of his own at Trivoux. His 
ted revenues amount to about 1 50, 000 livres. 
e country is in the prince of bes's name. 
under the direction af a general governor ; it con- 
tains 230 places, and is ſubdiyided into 11 caſtle, 
wards; namely, Trivoux, Toifley, Montmerle, 
Yor, I. No. 40. a, ' | 
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in the province of Yunan, in China; and, 
. foutherly courſe through "Tonquin, it falls at laſt 


* 
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Beauregard, Villeneuve, Ligneu, Amberieu, St. 


_ Trivier, Lent, Chatelar, and Baneins. 4 


' DOMBOVAR, ademolithed caſileof the Farthgr 
Circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtood 
on a ſmall iſland, in the river Sarwitz; and was 

formerly famous in the Turkiſh wars. 
DOMEA, ſometimes called Chaule, a conſide- 
rable river of Tonquin, one of the Chineſe pro- 
vinces, in Aſia. Upon it ſtands the capital Kec- 
cio, with moſt of the other towns. Its Journ is 
after a 


into Cochin-china bay. 1 

DOMBURG, formerly a rich and populous 
town, with extenſive privileges, in the if}and of 
Walcheren and Zealand, one of the Seven United 
Provinces.. In its neighbourhood ſeveral Roman 
antiquities, with the trunks of trees, have been 


dug up. 0d 137 abner 
DOME, or Domme, in Latin Mons Dome, 
ſituated on a hill; by which means it is rendere 
ſtrong, and is alſo detended by a caſtle, a town; of 
Lower Perigord, in Guyenne 8 in the govern- 
ment of the former name, and Gaſcony, in France. 
It ſtands, on the Dordogne, - confining. on Quercy, 


and about a league from Sarlat; to the 8. 


DOMFRONT, a town in the little territory of 
Paſſais, and Lower Normany, iu France. It flands 
on a rocky hill, on the Mayenne, and is the-ſeat of 
a viſcounty, election, bailiwic, &c. Here are 
ſome . 2 and convents. It Iies 5 or 6 leagues 
above: the city of Maine. 3 | 
DOMINGO, (St.) or Hisr Ax TOA, one of 
the Large Antilles iſlands, in che Weſt Indies. It 
artly belongs to the Spaniards, and partly to the 
French. The natives {tiled it Aitii, and. the Spa- 
niards, when Chriſtopher Columbus firſt diſcove- 
red it, in 1492, called it Hiſpaniola, or the Spa- 
niſh Iſland. The city, Which he founded in} 1494, 
being dedicated to St. Dominic, the name wag farit 
extended. to that quarter, of the iſtand, and in pro- 
ceſs of time to the whole; ſo that it is now gene- 
rally in our charts, &c. St. Domingo. It is ſitu- _ 
ated in the middle between Cuba and Jamaica on 
the N. W. and S. W. and Porto Rico on the E. 
and ſeparated from the laſt only by a narrow 
channel. It extends from lat. 17, 37, to lat. 20, 
and from long. 7 35, to long. 74, 15, being near 
400 miles from W. to E. and almoſt 120, where 
broadeſt, from N. to 8. Some reckon it 3 
leagues in circuit, excluſive of its bays, creeks, xc. 
which, it is thought, would make up 209 more. 
It is diſtant from -Cuba but. 13 leagues, which 
ſtrait is called the Windward Paſſage. The: cli= 
mate here is extremely hot, but cooled by winds, 
that blow at certain feaſons, It alſo rains exceſ- 
9 N | SRELEL, fively, 
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fively at ſome times, yet not at all places alike. 
wth the cites! als but badly with new- 


Erne yet they live here in good health, and to 


A gteęat age, many of the inhabitants exceeding 80, 
Al dorne reaching to' 120 years. | 
This iſland, which, next to Cuba, is the largeſt 


of all the Antilles, is allowed to be the moſt fruit- 
ful, and by much the pleaſanteſt, in the Weſt In- 
dies, having vaſt foreſts of cabbage- trees, palms, | 


elms, oaks, pines, the jenipah, caramite, acajou, 
and other trees ſtill larger, and the fruit more plea- 
fing to the eye, and better taſted than in the other 
iſlands ; particularly ananas, bananas, grapes, 
- oranges, lemons, citrons, toronias, limes, dates, 
4 ricots. Here are all the birds common in 
the Weſt Indies ; as alſo the muſkettoes, and fire- 
In the meadows, or ſavannahs, are innume- 


Kies. 


country. There are a ſufficient quantity of horſes 


In the French part of the ifland to ſupply 


Wild hogs of the breed firſt brought over by the 
- Spaniards. The hunters ſhoot the oxen for their 
hides, as they do in Cuba; and, with regard to 
the pork, they ſtrip the fleſh 
Jerk it as they do in Jamaica. 
the world is better watered, either by brooks or 
ble rivers, which are all full of fiſh, as the 
{ is of crocodiles and tortoifes. Its principal 
river is called Ocoa. In the ſands of the rivers 
they find gold duſt; and the ifland has man 
bare of gold, ſilver, and copper, which, thoug 
r 
N 


navi, 
coa 


merly worked with great profit, yet the Spa- 
niards have found themſelves too weak to car 
them on to advantage, and take all the care the 
can to conceal them from others, The inci) 
commodities of this iſland are hides, ſugar, indigo, 


cotton, . cocoa, coffee, ginger, tobacco, falt, wax, 
drugs, and dyers wood. 


bergris, various ſorts 0 
hat corn they have ripens at ſuch different 
times, that it cannot. be reaped with any profit. 
The numbers of French on this fide is faid to equal, 
if not exceed, that of the Spaniards ; though both 
together are very far ſhort of what the iſland is ca- 
pable of maintaining. In 1726, the inhabitants 
Werte computed at 30,000 whites, and 100,000 ne- 
roes and mulattoes, namely Creols and Meſtizoes, 
Whoſe daily allowance is potatoes, though they 
have leave to keep hogs. 2 | 
The. Spaniards, by degrees, conquered the na- 
tives, and in battle, and cold blood, deſtroying 
ooo, oo men, women, and children. As this 


Mand was among the firſt diſcovered by the Spa- 


niatds, fo it was the centre of their commerce in 

thefe parts; and as they had been for many years 

ſole poſſeſſors of it, it was for ſome part of the 

time a very flouriſhing colony. But after the con- 
I b | 


herds of black cattle, which belong to the 


all their 
neighbouring colonies, beſides wild horſes and 9 


from the bones, and 
Scarce a country in 
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queſt of Peru, and the conſiderable additions made 
to the territories on the continent of N. America, 


the ected this iſland, which encour | 
F mba about the middle of the laſt 99. ha 
fix themſelves on its W, part, where they haye 
improved the ſettlements, + 

n ſhort, the frequent defcents both of the 
Page and French on the W. part of the iſland, 
by degrees obliged the Spaniards to abandon all that 
part of it to the W. of Monte Chriſto, on the N. 
and Cape Mongon on the 8. The French, indeed, 
had no legal ſettlement here till 1697, when the 
Spaniards yielded the W. half of the ifland to them 


by the treaty of Ryſwick, the boundaries between 
them and the French were ſetttled by 


| a line drawn 
acrots the country from N. to S8 

For many years its principal trade conſiſted in 
ich from 60 to 100 ſhips had been 
employed ; but that ſunk to nothing upon the 
eſtabliſhing an excluſive farm of this commodity 
in France: and afterwards. ſugar became the ſtaple- 
commodity in the iſland; — generally it yields 3 
or 4 ſhillings a hundred more than that er in 
any of the other iſlands. In 1726 it was com- 
puted here were 200 fugar-works; and one year 
with another the iſland made 400 hogſheads, of 
doo weight each, and that it yielded annually to 
the French 200, oo0 I. and the Indigo is reckoned 
to produce near half as much. 

Ihe colony of the French here is allowed to be 
the moſt conſidegable and important they have in 
theſe parts; a ould become much more fo, 
could they get a ceſſion of the other part from the 
Spaniards, which they, haye extremely at heart. 

y are already poſſeſſed of ſo many noble har- 
bours and forts as gives them an opportunity of 
diſturbing and ruining the commerce of any na- 
tion which-they happen to be at war with, And 
indeed ſo many — a are all round the iſland, 
that ſailors can ſcarce miſs of one in which they 
may have freſh water and proviſions. - 

he part of the iffand belonging to the French 
is under a general of their own country. It be- 

ins at a large plain, called Bahaia, 'on the north 
ide of the ifland, and about 3o miles eaſt of Cape 
Frangois : and extending all along the coaſt fron 
thence to the weſt, reaches on the ſouth ſide as 
far as Cape Mongon; meaſuring all the bays, 
creeks, &c. cannot be leſs than 300 leagues in 
circuit: but, excluſive of thoſe windings, it is 215 
from Cape Francois on the north, to that of 
Mongon on the ſouth. On the weſt ſide from 
Cape Lobos to that of Tiberon, where is a round 
blaek rock, which is the moſt weſtern point of the 
whole ifland, ate four harbours, larger and better 


than any in Eggland. From Cape Tiberon to that 
of Donna Maria ou the ſame fide, but 5 
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the north, are two more excellent harbours; and 
from this cape to that of St. Nicholas on the 
N; E, which is itſelf a large, deep, fafe harbour, 
12 more, each of which lies near the confluence of 
2 or 3 rivers: The French governor-general has 
under him the governors of Cape Frangois, St. 
Louis, or Vile de Vache, and thoſe of Port Paix 
and Petit Guaves. The moſt noted places in the 
French part of St. Domingo, as = lie from the 
8. W. to the N. E. are, St. Louis, Vache, Donna 
Maria bay, Fond de Negros, Petit Guaves, Leo- 

ne, ſeveral deſert iflands in the bay called Cyl 
. $ac de Leogane, the largeſt of which is called 
Gonave, la Petite Riviere, PEfterre, Port Paix, 
Cape St. Nicholas, Tortugas or Tortulas ifland, 
and Cape Frangois. 

The eaſt part of this iſland, in the poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniards, is the largeſt. The commodities of 
the whole colonies of France in St. Domingo 
amounted in 1964 to 80,000,000 weight of rough 
ſugar, 35,000,000 of refined ſugar, and 1,880,000 
pounds of indigo ; at the ſame time they gathered 
7,000,000 weight of coffee, and 1,500,000 pounds 
of cotton. Above half theſe were the product of 
the north coaſt alone; the reſt came from the weſt 
and ſouth. There was, beſides, this difference, 
that the indigo and cotton were chiefly from the 
ſouth and well, and the ſugar and coffee from the 
north. 

In 1564 this iſland had 8786 whites able to bear 
arms; 4306 inhabitants on the north, $470 on 
the weſt, and roto on the ſouth coaſts; from 
hence, according to the general method of calcula- 
ting, the whole of the whites was above 35,000, 
To theſe were to be added 5817 mulattoes, or free 

roes, who were enrolled. The negroes were 
,000, and diſperſed in the following manner: 

12,000 in the 9 great towns; 4000 in country 
towns, 1000 in raiſing vegetables; and 180,000 
in the culture which produced the commodities for 
exportation. After this enumeration, in 1767, 
$1,507 negroes were imported in 171 French 

ips. The deficiency of dead ones has been more 
than ſufficiently ſupplied by thoſe introduced in a 
clandeſtine trade; and it is confidently aſſerted, 
there are not leſs than 250,000 now in the French 
divifon only; and the culture of the land has en- 
creaſed proportionably. The culture of indigo is 
diminiſhed, but there are 40 new ſugar-plantations ; 

fo that they reckon 260 in the north diyiſion, 1 97 
in the weſt, and 84 in the ſouth, There are alſo 
ſome plantations of cocoa raiſed in the woods. In 
1767 there was exported by the French from this 
hind - 124,000;000 weight of ſugar, 1,769, 562 
Pounds of indigo, 1 55, 00 pounds cocoa, 


12,197,977 pounds of coffee, ' 2,965,920 pounds of 


eton, 8470 packets of raw hides, 10,350 fides of 
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tanned hides, 4180 hogſheads of rum, and 21,104 


hogſheads of molaſſes, all of which was regiſtered 
at the cuſtom-houſs, and exported in 347 ſhips. 
To which may be added a ſixth more, that was 


ſmuggled out ; and yet thoſe well verſed in the - 


ifland ſay it will produce a third as much more; of 
ſuch — value is this ifland ! 

DOMINGO, (St.) the capital of the above 
iſland, firſt built by Columbus on the S. fide of 
it, and ſituated at the mouth of the river Ozama, 
or Iſabella, in a fine plain, which ſhews it to a 

t advantage from the ſea. Bartholomew Co- 
umbus, brother to the admiral, is ſaid to have 
founded it in the year 1594, and gave it the name 
of Domingo, or Dominic, in honour of St. 
minic. It was taken by Sir Francis Drake, in 
1586, who held it a month, and then burnt a 


part of it; but ſpared the reſt for a ranſom of 


60,000 pieces of eight. It ſoon recovered itſelf ; 
but the trade, which was conſiderable in ſugar, 


hides, tallow, horſes, hogs, and caſſia, has decayed 


ſince the Spaniards have been tempted by later 
diſcoveries in Mexico, &c. Nevertheleſs, it fill 
makes a good figure; and its inhabitants, including 
the negroes, &c. are thought to exceed 25,000 ; 
and ſome reckon them many more. They are 


Spaniards, Meſtizoes, Mulattoes, and Albatraces, 


and of theſe a ſixth part is ſuppoſed to be Spa- 
niards. St. Domingo is a large, well-built city, a 
good port, and it has ſeveral ſtructures more mag- 
nificent than is ufual in the Weſt Indies, eſpecially 


. thoſe of the king of * Spain's collectors. Here is a 


Latin ſchool, and hoſpital with an endowment, of 


20, ooo ducats per annum, beſides an univerſity. 


Here is a fine cathedral, 7 large-monaſteries, and 2 
nunneries, beſides, a mint, and a college, -with a 
revenue of 4000 ducats. It is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, whoſe-ſuffragans are the biſhops of La Con- 


ception in this iſland, St. John's in Porto Rico, 


St. Jago in Cuba, Venezuela in New Caſtile, and 
of the city of Honduras. Here alſo is the reſidence 
of the governor-general of the Spaniſh Indies; and 
of the judges of the 8 courts ; which makes it 
the fupreme ſeat of juſtice, as it is the moſt emi- 


nent royal audience of the Spaniards in America; 


ſo that the Jawyers and the clergy keep this city 


from utter decay, fince the declenſion of its trade. 


The greateſt part of the commerce carried on by 
the Spaniards of this iſland is, however, from this 
port, which has 15 fathoms water at the bar; it is 
ſafe and large, and defended by ſeveral batteries, 
with a caſtle at the end of the pier, which has 2 


half-moons within it, and reaches by 2 bulwarks to 


the tiver. On the: utmoſt ſhore, near the ſouth 


bulwark, ſtands a round tower, It has a very 


commodious harbour, deep enough for ſhips to go 


in and out with their whole lading, baving not lefs.. 


than 


— 


\ . 
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than 3. fathoms reer ig A ſhip N lie 


clog 11e ſhore to take in her load 

a. plank from the ſhip's fide ta the ore. 
"The prefident from Old Spain Jives in a houſe 

in. this city, that is ſaid to have been built and occu- 


pied by Columbus himſelf. Lo this officer, on ac- 


count. of prior ſettlement, appeals are brought from 
all the Spaniſh Weſt India iſlands, as formerly they 
were from every province of Spaniſh America; and 
his ſentence is definitive, unleſs it is called by a 


particular commiſſion into old Spain, As he pur- 
chaſes his place, he conſequently, executes it with 


oppreſſion. bs th ed | | 
St. Domingo is built of ſtone, after the Spaniſh 
model, having a large ſquare market-place in the 
middle, about which ſtands the . cathedral, and 
other public; buildings. | | 
principal ſtreets run, in a direct line, being croſſed 
y others at ri ht angles; ſo that the form of the 
town is ale quadrangular; and it is moſt de- 
lightfully ſituared between a large navigable river 
on the W. the ocean on the S. and a fine fruit- 


ful country on the N. and E. Lat. 18, 5. Long, 


50, Di zu Dag... 4 s law bs” 
wh Ove A, the laſt of the Leeward Carribee 


Iflands, taking them from N. W. to S. E. but the 


Spaniards call it the laſt of the Windward Iflands. 


It is fituated much about balf way betwixt Gua- 
daloupe on the N. W. and Martinico on the 8. E. 


15 leagues from each. It extends from N. W. to 


8. E. and is about 82 leagues in length, and near 
4 where: broadeſt. It derives, its name from the 
firſt diſcovery of it being made on x Sunday, No- 
vembet 3, 1593, by Columhuais - .. 

It is divided, like Guadaloupe, Martinico, and 
ſome of the other Carribbee Iſlands, into the Cabes- 


terre, and Baſſe-terre ; and the foil is much of the 


ſame nature. Its appearance is en and moun- 
tainous, eſpecially towards the ſea, but the aſcents 
eaſy. The ſoil is good; and the ſlopes of the hills, 
which, bear. the fineſt trees in the world, are fit for 
the production of our plants; ſo that ſome have 
reported it to be one of the beſt of the Carribbees 
for its fruitful valleys, large plains, and fine rivu- 
lets: and with .caſe and certainty all the produc- 


tions of the other Weſt-India iſlands may be culti- 


vated here. The Cabes-terre is watered, with a 


great number of freſh-water rivers, which abound 


with excellent fiſh. Only 2 or 3 places in that 
called the Baſſe-terre are tolerable ; the principal of 


\ which is called the Great Savannah, and ſituated 
- neatly in the middle of it; namely, the tract from 


the point facing Martinico, to that which is oppo+ 
fate to. the Saints. It produces ananas, . mandioca, 
caſſavas, :batianas, and the fineſt figs, which are 
left to rot on the ground, all but what they eat 
with their food; and theſe. they gather, before they 
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ng, only laying | 
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are ripe. The have potatoes and ignamas in abun. 
dance, with, a great deal of millet and cotton. Here 
are great numbers, of. hogs, ring-doves, partridges, 


of the former are two ſorts of wild ones, deſcended 
from thoſe that firſt came from France and Spain, 
Here are the fineſt eels in the world, but the Ca. 
ribbeans never eat them. 
be Carribeans having, for the moſt part, retired 
hither, as they were driven out of the other iſlands 
by the Europeans, are conſequently more nume- 


— 


tous here than in any of the reſt, being 20,000, 


The anchorage is good all round the coaſt of Do- 
minica, but it has no port, or bay for retiring into; 
and all the advantage it bas is the ſhelter which 
ſhips find behind ſome of its capes. The French 
have always oppoſed the attempts of the Engliſh 
for ſettling on this iſland, . becauſe, it would enable 
them in time of war to cut off the communication 
between Martinico and Guadaloupe, but it was 
ceded to them in 176g, at the peace of Paris, and 
in 1778, the French took it again, in whoſe hands 
it remains at preſent. | — 

+, The climate is remarkable hot, even for this 
part, of the world, though the air is pure and very 
thin. Among the mountains it is imagined there 
is a gold mine, and à more towards the S. end of 
the iſland,” called Souffrieres, from the plenty of 


ſulphur they contain. They have alſo ſeveral ſprings - 


of mineral waters, whoſe virtues are highly extotled, 
Its foreſts afford an inexhauſtible ity of roſe- 
wood, ſo eſteemed by ——— Dominica 
is divided into 10 pariſhes, 7 to the lee ward, and 3 
to the windward. On the lee ward coalt is the ca- 
pital. Lat. 1 5, 30. Lat. 60, O, 

. DOMITZ, a town of Mecklenburg duchy, in 
Germany, It ſtands on an iſland formed by the 
confluence of the Elbe and Elda. At a fort here 


ſhips are obliged to pay toll, and it is acceſſible 


only by a. wooden bridge. It has been often taken, 
It lies 28 miles S. of Swerin. Lat. 53, 30, N. 
Long. 11, 41, E. | 

"DOMO K, a conſiderable Benedictine abbey, 
in, the Hither Circle of the Danube in Lower Hun- 


gary. In its neighbourhood ſtands a village, at 


the foot of Mount Sag, which yields very 
wine. At this place is a celebrated image of tue 
i q . 

DOMPAIRE, an ancient town of Lorrain, 
where the kings of Auſtraſia, and the dukes of 
pron: had their reſidence, now reduced to almolt 
a village. | - + 

DOM-REMY, with the addition of La Pucelle, 
a village of Baffigny, in the government of Cham- 
pagne and Brie, 1 erg the famous Joan 
(Jeanne,) of Arc, or Maid of Orleans, was born; 
who, for the ſignal ſervices. ſhe. performed 8 — 
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Charles VII. againſt the Engliſh, got the whole 


ovoſtſhip of Vaucouleurs, and an exemption from 
all taxes. In this neighbourhood is the boundary- 
ſtone to be ſeen, which the emperor Henry II. and 
king Robert erected, to ſhew the limits of their 
reſpective countries. 

DON, a conſiderable river of European Ruſſia, 
Its Latin name is Tanais, and the Tartars call it 
Tuna or Duna. The ancients reckoned it among 


the principal ſtreams, and took it for the boundary 


between Europe and Aſia. Not far from Tula it 
iſſues from the Jwano-Oſero, i. e. John's-lake ; at 


firſt it runs from N. to S. and after it has united, 


with the Soſna near fort Nowa Pawlowſkaja, in the 

vernment of Woronez, gone a great way from 
. to E. and made ſeveral conſiderable windings, 
it turns again from N. to 8. Not far from Ticher- 


kaſk it parts into 2 main branches; of which the 


principal and ſouthern retains the name of Don; 
but the northern is by the Ruſſians called Donez, 
or Little Don; and js eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Great Donez, which farther up falls into the 
Don. Theſe branches begin to widen below Czer- 
kaſkoi, (Tſcherkaſk,) and fall into the Palus Mce- 
tis; its water is muddy, whitiſh, and likewiſe un- 
wholeſome; in ſummer it is very ſhallow, and full 
of ſand-banks. 


It has an exuberance of great and ſmall fiſh; and 


is ſo nigh the Volga, that their ſmalleſt diſtance is 
no more than 140 wer ſts, that is, about 50 or bo 
Engliſh miles. But when the river Lawla, which 


empties itſelf into the Don, and the Camiſchiuka, 


which falls into the Volga, ſhall be made naviga- 
ble, there will then be only a ſpace of 4 werſts, or 
about 2 miles, between theſe 2 great rivers; ſo that 
upon cutting-a channel through this piece of 
they may be eaſily joined, But this was an enter- 
prize which Czar Peter the Great, it is ſaid, could 
not accompliſh, aud was therefore obliged to leave 
it unfiniſhed; - - | | 4 
DON, à river, in Aberdeenſhire, in Scotland, 


upon which ſtands the old town of Aberdeen, and 


tamous for ſalmon. 5 | 

DONNACHADEE, a port in the county of 
Down, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, where 
the packets from Scotland commonly land, and by 
the reſort of paſſengers has ſome ſort of trade. It 
is the reſidenc a of a collector of his Majeſty's cuſ- 
toms, and another of the exciſe. It lies 15 miles 
from Port- Patrick. 

DONAT, (St.) a fortreſs of Dutch Flanders. 
It lies a little to the W. of Slu ys, 

DONAWERT, or TuoxAwERT, in Latin, 
Inſula Danubii, a town of Bavaria, in Germany, 
on the N. ſide of the Danube, near the confluence 
of the Wernitz with it, where it has a bridge. Be- 
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ground 
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ing near the road from Augſburg, it is much 
frequented ;. beſides, all that go up or down the 
Danube, are obliged to pay a toll to the town. It 
was twice taken by the Swedes. And at Schil- 
lenburg, near this place, in 1704, the Duke of 
* forced a ſtrong paſs in the French and 

avarian entrenchments, which was one of the 
warmeſt ſervices in queen Anne's wars. It lies 36 
miles N. E. of Ulm, and 30 W. of Ingoldſtat. 
Lat. 48, 32, N. Long. 10, 32, E. 

- DONCASTER, a large, genteel, and populous 
mayor-town, in the W. Riding of Yorkſhire, on 
the river Dun. Here a conſiderable manufacture 
is carried on, particularly in ſtockings, gloves, and 
knit waiſtcoats. It is a great thoroughtare on the 
northern poſt- road. At the end of the town is a re- 
markable old croſs, with a Norman infeription 
upon it. Here the remains of the great Roman 
way are viſible, and over the river are 2 ſtone- 
brid es, with a long cauſeway beyond each. A 
handſome town-houſe has been built lately in this 
place, where is but one church, though large, and 
with a ſtately tower; alſo an hoſpital plentifully 
endowed. Its weekly market is on Saturday, and 
annual fairs on April 5, and Auguſt 5. It lies 30 


miles S. of York, and 155 N. of London. 


DONCHERY, a town of Lower Champagne, 
in France, on the Meuſe, which Lewis XIV. cauſed 
to be ſurrounded with ſtrong walls and half baſtions. 
Here is a provoſtſhip, ſalt-granary, and a particu- 
lar governor. a 

OND AUGEN, a caſtle in the diſtrict of Pil- 
ten, and duchy of Courland. To its juriſdiction 


belong 10 villages, among which Auſtruppen has 


a fine mineral ſpring. *. N 

DONEGAL, a county of Ireland, which is 68 
miles in length, and 44 in breath; bounded on the 
E. by Londonderry and Tyrone, and on the W. 
and N. by the ocean, and on the S. by Fermanagh, 
and the bay of Donegal. It contains 10,789 houſes, 
40 pariſhes, 5 baromies, 5 boroughs, and ſends 12 
members to parliament, It is in general, a cham- 
paign country, and abounds with harbours ; the 
principal town is of the ſame name. 

DONES, one of the branches into which the 
Don, in European Ruſſia, is divided. See Dow. 

DONGOLA, or DaxcoLa, ſuppoſed to be 
the ancient Tenupſis of Pliny, now the metropolis 
of the Nubian kingdom, ſituated on the eaſtern 
banks of the Nile, near the borders of Garga. It 


is faid to he very populous, and to contain about 


100,000 houſes, though moſt of them are mean, 
and built only of wood and mud. The i abitants 
however are rich, and drive a conſiderable com- 
merce with Cairo, and other parts of Egypt, where 
they exchange their own commodites, eſpecially 

90 ſaunders 
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funders and muſk, for arms, linen-cloth, and other 


wares. Lat. 19, 10, N. Long. 31, 20, E. 
DONETZ, or LitTLE TANAISs, a river of 


Scythia. 

DONEZAN, a ſovereign territory, in the go- 
vernment of Foix, in France. It is 3 leagues in 
length, and the ſame in breadth. It is not imme- 


diately joined by Foix, but parted from it by moun- 


tains. Henry IV. annexed it to the crown. 

' DONNINTON, in Lincolnſhire, has fairs on 
May 26, Auguſt 27, September 6, and October, 17, 
with a market on Saturday. 

-DONNINGTON, a ruinous caſtle in Berk ſtare, 


on the brow of a hill, waſhed by the little river 


Lambourne, famous for having been the ſeat of Sir 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Engliſh poetry; 
the inhabitants ſtill ſhew a place, where ſtood an 
oak, in the memory of ſome living, called Chau- 
5 oak, under which he uſed to fit and compoſe 
veries. . es. a 

" DONY, or Box v, in 8. Guinea ſtands on the 
E.. fide of St. Domingo river, and is large, well- 
E and trades in flaves and teeth, with the 
Luropeans by means of Bandy-river, which has a 
communication with it, and by means of thoſe ri- 


vers the Dony people drive their trade up the land 


rehaſe ſlaves and teeth. 


to pu Ne F 
1 DONZY, the capital of Donziois, in the go- 


vernment of Nivernois, in France, It ſtands on 
the river Nohin, and has a collegiate church, 
priory, convent, and hoſpital. It lies 3 leagues 
from the Loire. Lat. 4, 22, N. Long. 3, 30, E. 
DORAT, a town of Lower la Ache in 
France, on the Seurre, where is a royal caſtle- 
ward,. and a collegiate church, It lies 18'miles N. 
of Limoges. Lat. 46, 21, N. Long. 1 15, E. 
DORCHESTER, in Dorſetſhire, the ſhire- 
town, 6 miles from the ſea, 124 miles from Lon- 
don, was the moſt conſiderable ſtation of the Ro- 
mans in theſe parts. It had à mints in the time 
of the Saxons, and a caſtle, which was demoliſhed 
by the Danes; but after the Norman conqueſt a 
new one was erected, c which the greateſt of the 
barons uſed to he governors. It is bounded on the 
N. fide by the Frome river, beyond which are fine 
* dows, and warm ſandy lands, and on the 8 
ate pleaſant chalky downs. Here are 3 churches, 
a town-hall, ſhire-hall, and the county-jail, with 
its chapel. There are few towns in England bet- 
ter paved and built, and the view of it is every way 
delightful. a 5 
Here was a dreadful fire, Auguſt 6, 1613, which 
conſumed 2 of the churches ſince rebuilt, and about 
houſes, to the damage of 200, oool. yet not a 
foul periſhed in it. The ſtreets are wide and clean, 
the inns large, the markets and fairs well frequent- 
ed, and the toll of both is veſted in the corpo- 
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carry them to Bedfordſhire, Bucks, 
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| ration; who held the manor of the borough a 2 


fee - farm rent from the crown, King James J. em- 
powered them to chooſe a recorder, and by char. 
ter of king Charles I. they have a mayor, 2 baili; 
6 aldermen, and 6 capital burgeſſes; beſides whom, 
there is a governor yearly choſen 'by 24 common. 
council, whoſe office is chiefly to look after the 
trade of the town. Here are a charity-ſchool, and 
3 alms-houſes. The Roman Ikening- ſtreet, which 
enters this place, by the N. of Winterburn, at 
Weſtgate, is plainly traced here, and the founda- 
tions of the Roman walls appear quite round the 
town, and though on the E. ſide a ſtreet is built on 
it, and the ditch filled up, yet it is ill called the 
Walls. The Romans had an amphitheatre near it, 
which is now called Mawmbury, and the terrace 
upon it is a noted place of rendezvous, here being 


a fine proſpect of the town and country. It was 
one of the winter ſtations of the Roman legions; 


and many Roman coins have been dug up here, 
particularly king Dor's money, called Dorm-mo- 


ney. | 
| The aſſizes and quarter- ſeſſions, and the election 


of the knights of the ſhire are held here. This 
town is noted for excellent beer and cakes, and it 
uſed to ſend great quantities of malt to Briſtol. It 
has almoſt loſt the manufacture of broad- cloth, for 
which it was once ſo famous, and its ſerge trade is 


not very conſiderable, but great profit is made here 


by their ſheep, of which it is ſaid that not leſs than 
60,000 are fed within 6 miles of the town. Their 
downs abound with thyme and other aromatic her- 
bage, ſo nouriſhing, that their ewes generally bring 
2' lambs; for which oy they are bought up by 
all the farmers of the E. part by England, who 
xfordſhire, 


and to Kent and Surrey; and even Banſtead-downs, 


| ſo famous for good mutton, are ſupplied from hence. 


This town has ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the original demand of burgeſſes in the reign 
of Edward J. The market is on Saturday; fairs, 
February 2, Trinity-Monday, July 5, and Au- 


gon WM: a 
RCHESTER, in Oxfordſhire, 6 miles from 
Abingdon, and 10 from Oxford, has a bridge over 
the es, and by the coins and medals often dug 
up in and near it, it was an ancient city of the 
Britons, and alſo a Roman ſtation. It was the 
ſee of a biſhop near 00 years, till in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, it was tranflated to Lin- 
coln; and it had once 5 ſtately churches, though 
now but one, and ſince the Joſs of the ſee, and 
turning the high-road to London another way, it 15 
become only a village with a fair on Eaſter- Tueſ- 


day, | 
DORCHESTER, a little town of Derkeny 


county, on the confines of Colleton county, an 
province 
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ince of Carolina, in N. America. It contains 
about 350 ſouls, and in it is an independent meet- 
ing-houſe Lat. 80 10, N. Long. 79, 20, W. 
DORCHESTER, one of the 5 counties on the 
E. ſide of the Delaware bay, in the province of 
Maryland, in North America. It is fituated to 
the S. of Talbot county. Its principal pariſh bears 
alſo the ſame name, where the county-court is 
kept, and is a ſmall place of about 10 houſes. The 
land here lying to the N. fide of Nantikoke-river, 
beginning at the mouth of Chickacoan-river, and 
ſo up to its ſource, and from thence to the head 
of Anderton-branch, and down to the N. W. fork, 
and to the mouth of the ſaid Chickacoan-river, 
was, by an act of the aſſembly, anno 1698, declared 
to belong to Panquaſh, and Annatouquem, 2 In- 
dian kings, and the people under their gavern- 
ment, their heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, to be 
holden by the lord proprietary, under the yearly 
rent of one bever ſkin, More Indian towns are in 
this than in any other of the counties. 
DORCHESTER, a town of Suſfolk county, in 
New England, in North America. It is for mag- 
nitude the next to Bofton, and built at the mouth 
of 2 ſmall rivers, contiguous to the fea fide, It 
ſends 4 members to the aſſembly, and has 2 fairs; 
the one on the fourrh Tueſday in March, and the 


other on the laſt Wedneſday in October. From this 


ace the Americans bombarded Boſton in 1776. 

DORDOGNE, a river of Limoſin, in France, 
which rifing in the mountains of Auvergne, and 
running W. through Guyenne, divides Limoſin 
from Auvergne and Quercy. It falls into the G 
ronne, about 15 miles below Bourdeaux. 

DORESTERO, in Latin Siliſtria, or Doroſ- 
tolus, a large and ſtrong town of Bulgaria, in Eu- 
ropean Turky, on the Danube. Here a metropo- 
litan reſides. It ſtands not far from the remains of 
the wall, which the Greek emperors formerly 
niſed, for preventing the incurſions of the barba- 
rous nations; and its architecture ſeems to be Ro- 
man. | 

DORIA BALTEA, anciently Druria, one of 
the rivers of Piemont, in Upper Italy, which emp- 
ties its ſtream into the Po. 

DORIS, an ancient kingdom or province of 
Græcia Propria, was fituated on the 8. of Theffaly, 
being parddll from it by mount Oeta and a ridge of 
other hills. It had on the 8. Phocis and part of 
EÆtolia. On the E. it was parted from the Locri 
Epicnemidæ by the river Pindus, and W. from 
Epirus by that of Achelous. Other rivers of note 
they had not. Mountains they had in great num- 
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© ſpacious and very fruitful plains. The air was 
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bers, and not inconfiderable. The moſt famed. j 


were Oeta and Pindus, which, with ſome of lefs 
note, ſurrounded them on the N. as the Callidro- 
mians did on the W. Let they abounded. with 


* 


ſweet and — and their ſoil capable of being 
improved to all the advantages of huſbandry. 

ORMANS, a town of Upper Champagne, in 
France, on the river Marne. The manor of the 
ſame name, partly in Champagne, and partly in 
Brie, worth about 24,000 livres per annum, was 
erected into a county by Lewis XIV. in favour of 
M. de Broglio, then lieutenant-general of his armies. 
It lies 6 leagues from Eſpernay, and 12 from Cha- 
lons on the W. 

DORNECE, a place in Solothurn, one of the 
Swiſs Cantons, where is a magnificent ſtone bridge 
over the Aar. In 1499, the Swifs here defeated 
the Germans after a great {laughter, whereby the 
emperor Maximillian was obliged to ſue for peace, 
which was granted: fo that the war begun and 
ended in the ſame campaign, 

DORNFIELD, or Dzowr1t1D, a market- 
town in Derbythire, at the extremity of the Peak. 
Here are held 3 annual fairs, January 10, April 14, 
and July 1 5 

DORNOCE, the county-town of Sutherland. 
ſhire, in the N. of Scotland. It is a provoſt town, 
and royal burgh, which with Dingwall, Tayne, 
Weik and Kirkwall, ſends alternately a member to 
the Britiſh parliament. It ſtands op the Murray 
frith; and that branch of it, called the frith of 
Dornock or Tayne, commonly the Muckle Ferry, 
as the Little Ferry is between that and Dunrobin-- 
caſtle, and ſomething N. of the burgh of the latter 
name, and on the oppoſite fide. It was formerly 
the ſee of a biſhop, and here was a cathedral for 
the dioceſe of Caithneſs, alſo a caſtle for the earl 
of Sutherland: and here alſo is the family burying- 
place. Dornock is the ſeat of a preſbytery, con- 
taining 9 pariſhes. Four annual fairs are held: 
here, which-are much frequented. At the end of 
the town is a ſort of monument, unleſs it was for- 
merly the market-crols, called Thanes, or Earl's 
Croſs. Not far from Embo in this neighbourhood: 
is another. ſtone eroſs, which was erected for a Da- 
niſh king, who was killed and buried there. Dor- 
nock lies 4 Scotch miles N. of Tayne, including 
half a mile for the ferry, which branches up from 
the Murray frith, and lies 130 miles N. of Edin- 
burgh. This place is now remarkable for nothing 
but its 7 ve they have plenty of fiſh, and but 
little or no trade. x 

DORO CAPE, in the ifland of Eubcea, or Ne- 
gropont, in the Ægean Sea, 4 or 5 miles to N. E. 
of Cariſto, is otherwiſe called Del Oro, or Figera, 
anciently Faphareum, or Caphireum Promonto- 
rium. It is ſo ſurrounded with rocks, that it is 
dan s for ſhips to come near it. 

DOR G, one of the ſeven Heyduc towng, in. 
the. Further Circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hun- 

Sar 
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gary, which Mathias IT. exempted from the juriſ-. 


iction of its county of Szabolt, on account 
their bravery ; but theſe have declined much for 
want of inhabitants; yet the ancient privileges 
were renewed in 1746. 

DORPT, Doxyar, or DEzyr, a town in the 
duchies of Livonia and Eſthonia in European Ruſ- 
ſia. It ſtands on the river Embeck, which forms 
a communication between the lakes Worſero and 
Pepus, and in the dioceſe or circle of the ſame 
name; alſo called Odepoa. It was formerly the 
ſee of a biſhop, and had a cathedral, being in a 
flouriſhing condition ; and, when a member of the 
Hanſeatic Union, by means of the ferry between 
it and Pernau, carried on a conſiderable trade by 


ſea. Here alſo was an Engliſh ſtaple, and a maga- 


zine for the goods of that country ; and an univer- 
fity, founded by Guſtavus Adolphus, till removed 
to Pernau, which alſo has quite declined. The in- 
habitants 'were in good circumſtances, and the place 
had handſome ſtone-houſes : but all this is no more; 
for it has been very much reduced by the frequent 
ſieges, ſtorms, and captures, which it has under- 
gone at different times, particularly in 1704, and 
1708, when the Ruſſians took the place, carried 
away the inhabitants priſoners into Siberia, burnt 
the town, and made it a heap of ruins ; and it con- 
tinues almoſt in the ſame condition, as it is ſtill 
in the poſſeſſion of the Ruſſians ; before which 
time, the Teutonic Knights, Poles and Swedes, 
were ſucceſhvely maſters of it. It lies 35 miles 8. 
of Narva. Lat. 58, 20, N. Long. 28, 14, E. 

- DORSETSHIRE, a county of England, boun- 
ded on the S. by the Engliſh — on the N. 
by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, on the E. by 

pſhire, and on the W. by Devonſhire and 
ſome part of Somerſetſhire. It is between 40 and 
$9 miles long from E. to W. and 34 broad frem 
to N. and contains 34 hundreds, 22 market- 
towns, 248 pariſhes. This county enjoys a mild, 
pleaſant, and- wholeſome air, and a deep, rich, and 
fertile foil, finely diverſified. Towards the N. it is 
level, under the high lands that divide it from So- 
merſetſhire, where there are fine arable grounds 
that will yield large crops of different kinds of 
in. But on the S. on the borders of Hamp- 

mire by the ſea-coaſt, for an extent of almoſt 20 
miles in length, and in ſome places 4 or 5 in breadth, 
is an heathy common, which renders this county 
leſs” populous: than it otherwiſe would be, From 
E. to W. run a ridge of hills called the Downs, 
abounding with ſweet and ſhort herbage, which 
nouriſhes a vaſt number of ſheep, equally eſteemed 
for their fleſh and fleece. The county is alſo ve 
plentifully watered ; and in all reſpects ſo well 


ſuited both for pleaſure and profit, that it was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the Romans above all others. They 
0 I 


and beautiful marble. 
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had more ſtations and ſummer-camps in Dorſet. 
ſhire than in any other county. That the Saxons 
had the ſame regard for it, is evident from tha 
number of palaces they had in it, the ſtately min. 
ſters they built, and the expreſs direCtions the 
gave that their bodies ſhould be interred in thoſe 


monuments of their piety. This county yields 


many and very valuable, commodities. The 


ee in Purbeck and Portland ſupply ſtones of 
ifferent qualities, ſuited to various uſes, and in 
prodigious quantities, together with ſome very rich 
he beſt tobacco - pipe clay 
in England is dug about Pool and Wareham, Its 
principal rivers are the Stower, Frome, Piddle, 
Lyddon, Duliſh, and Allen, which ſupply all forts 
of river-fiſh, as the ports furniſh thoſe of the ſea, 
and the rocks on the coaſt ſamphire and eringo, 
This county has plenty of wild fowl, and all for:s 
of game; ſo that it has been often ſtiled the garden 
of England. It of .note for its fine October 
beer; great quantities of which are drank in Lon» 


on. 
The — are the dimenſions of the giant 
cut out on«the ſide of a very ſteep hill, near Cerne, 
in this county. This monſtrous figure, viewed 
from the oppoſite hill, appears almoſt erect, with 
a huge :crab-tree club in his hand, raiſed over his 
head, juſt going to ſtrike a blow, which ſeems ſut- 
ficient, as it were, to overturn a mountain. It is 
ſuppoſed to be above a thouſand years ſtanding, as 
there is a date between its legs, and the figures are 
not legible. It is plain there were but 3 figures; 
ſo.that, ſuppoſing the firſt to be 9, it muſt have 
been formed a long while ago. Some think it was 
cut by the ancient Britons. Length of his foot, 18 


feet; breadth of the ſame, 8; ditto of the ſmall of 


the leg, 52; breadth of the calf, 9 ; breadth of the 
thigh, 174 ; length of the leg and thigh, 80; from 
the top of the thigh to the top of the head, 99; 
whole length, 180, breadth of the face, 14; 
breadth of the chin, 4; breadth of the mouth, 3z; 
length of the noſe, 5+; breadth of the noſe, 22; 
length of the face, 22; diameter of the eye, 24 ; di- 
ameter of his breaſts, 5; length of his ribs, 18; 


length of the fingers, 5; breadth of the fingers, 17 


Breadth of the hand, 74; breadth of the wriſt, 5; 


' from the wriſt to the elbow, 41; from the elbow 


to the ſhoulder, 604 ; length of the arm, 109; 


9 breadth. of the ſhoulder, 22; breadth of the elbow, 
) 19; length of the club, 121 ; breadth at the knots, 


22 : breadth at other places, 11. 
- DORSTAN, a town in the Marck of Welt 
phalia, in Germany, on the river Lippe. It lies 


30 miles E. of Guelder. It belongs to the elector 


5 


2 


of Triers. Lat. 51,27, N. Long. 6, 38, E. 
DORSTONE, a village in Herefordſhire, 10 


miles W. of Hereford, with 4 fairs, on Apr * 
2 Nax 
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May 18, September 27, and November 18, for 
horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, and pigs. 

DORT, by abbreviation, but at full length 
DoxDRECHT, in Latin Dordrachum, a large and 
populous city of Holland Proper. It ſtands on that 
branch of the Maes, called the Meruwe, in an 
iland formed by an inundation of the ſea, which in 
1421 ſwallowed up 70 villages and 100,000 people. 
This city was formerly famous for the Engliſh 
trade, as it is now for Rheniſh wine and floats 
of timber from Germany, both carried down on 
the Rhine. Here they ſpin the beſt linen thread; 
and they have ſeveral refiners for falt. From the 
ſteeple of the principal church, is a proſpect as far 
as Breda. In the Gunner's hall fat the tamous ſy- 
nod which takes the name of this place, where, in 
1718, they condemned Arminius and his followers, 
To this aſſembly king James I. ſent ſome deputies, 
It lies 15 miles E. of Rotterdam. Lat. 51, 30, N. 
Long. 4. 30, E. 8 ; 

DORTMUND, in Latin, Tremonia, or Dor- 
mania, an imperial and Hanſe town, and the cap. 
tal of the marck of Weſtphalia, in Germany, fitua- 
ted on the Empſter ; through its comunication with 
the Rhine, it is rich and populous, having a pretty 

good trade; and it ſtands almoſt in the middle, 
between the Lippe and Roer, hardly 6 miles from 
either, and lies 28 N. E. of Duſſeldorp. Lat. 51, 
30, N. Long. 6, 46, E. 

DOS IN DOs, an Indian town in the province 
of Chiapa, in the audience of Guatimala, New 
Spain, S. America, which may be regarded as the me- 
tropolis of the original Mexicans, It is pleaſantly 
fituated on the banks of a river, and ſuppoſed to 
contain 20,000 inhabitants, who are induſtrious, 
intelligent, and of a friendly and amiable diſpoſi- 
tion, Iheir character is the beſt refutation of thoſe 
philoſophers, who would repreſent the native Ame- 
ricans, from reaſonings founded on their depreſſed 
fate, as an inferior order of human beings; and is 
luſhcient to convince the Spaniards, that they would 
have derived more efſentia! advantages from treat- 
ing the Indians as fellow-creatures, than as beaſts 
of burden, 

The inhabitants are not only peculiarly expert 
at all kinds of martial exerciſes, in which they fre- 
quently employ themſelves, but they are alſo 
painters, muſicians, and poets. They have their 
theatres and other public amuſements, and are par- 
ticularly ingenious in making of pictures and cloths 
of feathers, after the manner of their anceſtors; 
and figured ſtuffs of different coloured wool, which 
the beſt, manufacturers in Europe need not be 
aſhamed of. The ſpirit which inſpires them with 
this elegance and ingenuity, they owe to their ex- 
emption from ſervitude, and that partly to the bar- 
renneſs of their country in mines, and partly to 
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the famous Las Caſas, their biſhop, who protec- 
ted them againſt oppreſſion, while alive, and ob- 
tained privileges for them which the Spaniards have 
always reſpected, 

DOTECUM, a ſmall but walled town, not of 
any great ſtrength. Ir is ſituated in the county of 
Zutphen, in Guelderland, upon the eaſtern bank of 
of the Vſſel, 6 miles above Doeſburg. 

DOUAY, a pretty large and well-fortified city 
of French Flanders, with a fort, on the river Scarpe. 
The town, beſides, - lies amidſt marſhes, and by 
means of fluices, the whole country round it can 
be laid under water. Here is the teat of a parlia- 
ment for all the French Netherlands, except Gra- 
velienes and Bourbourg; both which, are under 
the council at Arras: alſo a bailiwic, univerſity, 
famous Engliſh ſeminary, a collegiate church, and 
7 pariſhes, Its principal trade conſiſts in makin 
and vending of worſted camblets, which are bought 
at the annual fair in September. Here is a military 
governor and king's lieutenant, &c. beſides a par- 
ticular governor for fort Scarpe. This city was 
taken by the French in 1667, and retaken by the 
allies June 10, 1710, after the loſs of a great 
many men, *but the French took it again in 1712, 
after the ſuſpenſion of arms. It lies 20 miles S. 
of Liſle. Lat. 50, 27, N. Long. 3, 15, E. 

DOUE, a town of Anjou in France. Lat. 47, 
22, N. Long. 20, W. See Dok. 

DOVE, a river, which after dividing Derby- 
ſhire from Staffordſhire, falls into the T rent near 
Burton. 

DOVERIDGE, in Warwickſhire, anciently a 
Roman ſtation, called Tripontium, where the 
Avon runs by Rugby to Warwick. The ſtream 
here divides into two branches, over each of which 
is a bridge. 

DOVER, in Kent, 15 miles from Canterbury, 
and 72 miles from London, 285 from the Land's- 
End in Cornwall, and 25 from Calais in France, 
is one of the cinque- ports, whoſe ſituation is 
perfectly romantic, in a valley under a ſemi- circle 
of hills, and is the only one about the coaſt where 
water is admitted inwards of the cliffs, which are 
here very high, and abound with ſamphire. It had 
once 7 churches, now but 2, and had ſeveral reli- 
gious houſes. It was alſo walled, and had 10 gates; 
and the paſſage from hence to France being nearer 
than from any port in England, there was a law 
formerly that none ſhould go to it from hence. Our 
packet - boats go from hence to France and Flanders. 
It is a populous place and noted for its tide-harbour. 
It was incorporated in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, by the ſtile of mayor and conimonalty, and 
the townſmen were called burgeſſes, from whom 
the mayor choſe affiſtants for the year, who being 
ſworn to faithful fervice, were called jurats, which 
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name and office are now common to all the cinque- 


ts. | 
Pe The courts of chancery, admiralty, &c, relatin 
to them all, are kept in St. James's church, an 
here are a cuſtom-houſe and victualling- office. One 
of the ftreets is called Snare-gate, from the dread- 
ful rocks of chalk that hang over it. On a neig - 

bouring ſteep rock, or chalky-hill, ſtands the caſtle, 
which is its chief glory, and was fo fortified in the 
Saxons time, that it was reckoned the lock and key 
of England, but it is too high to hurt any ſhip at 
fea, and could not ſtand a formal fiege on the land- 
fide half a day, though the area of its fortifica- 
tion is 30 acres. It is ſaid to have been begun b 

ulius Cæſar, and finiſhed by Claudius. The well 
re, which is 60 fathoms deep, is faid to be the 
work of Julius. It is round, and lined to the bot- 
tom with free-ſtone, and the water is drawn out of 
it by a wheel in which men work. | | 
Ia queen Anne's wars there was no leſs than 
* iſoners in this caſtle at one time. Here is 

a braſs gun of 22 feet, the longeſt in the world, and 
of the moſt curious workmanſhip, which was pre- 
ſented by the States of Utretcht to queen Elizabeth, 
and is called her Pocket-piſtol; it requires 15 
pounds of powder, and will carry a ball, they ſay, 
7 miles, At the W. end of an old church here, ſaid 
to have been built by Lucius the firſt Chriſtian 
king in Britain, there is a Roman Pharos, or watch- 
tower; and upon another rock againſt the caſtle, 
are the remains of another watch-tower, called Bre- 
demſcone, and by the vulgar the Devil's Drop, 
from the ſtrength of the mortar. Here the conſta- 
ble of the caſtle is ſworn. Soon after the Conqueſt, 

t part of the town was deſtroyed by fire, as 

it was alſo in the reign of Edward L by the French, 
who landed in the night. 

By the Romans this town was named Dubris, 
and by the Saxons Dofra, probably from the Bri- 
tiſh word Dour, which ſignifies water. The con- 
venience of its ſituation drew the attention of the 
Roman governors, who ruled here while they poſ- 
ſeſſed this part of the iſland; and there ſtlil remain 
indubitable teſtimonies of their care and reſpect for 
this important place. For the defence of the-town, 
the Romans, or, according to ſome, Arviragus, a 
Britiſh king, their confederate, by cutting cut 
walls with infinite labour in the ſolid rock, con- 
ſtructed a ſtony fortreſs; and as its venerable re- 
mains {till prove, erected alſo a light-houſe for the 
benefit of navigation, The Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, had a very high opinion of this place; 
and when the barons invited over the young prince, 
afterwards Lewis VIII. of France, his father, Philip 
Augaſſus conceived a bad opinion of the expedition, 
becauſe the caſtle and port of Dover were held for 
king John, though a great part of the Kingdom had 
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ſubmitted to Lewis. In its moſt flouriſhing fat 


the fortreſs was imp le, and the town a v 
opulent emporium. The decay of the town Was 
brought on by that of the harbour, To recover 
this, Henry VIII. ſpent no leſs than 63,0001. in 
conſtructing piers, and goool. in building a caſtle 
between this and Folkſtone, called Sandgate; where 
the ſhore was flat, and the landing eaſy, Not- 
withſtanding all this expence, however, it was 
again choaked up in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
by whom it was again cleared at a vaſt expence, 
ſo that ſhips of ſome hundred tons could enter it, 
vince that time it has again declined, and though 
the parliament in king William's reign gave 10,000] 
to improve 1t, yet it is only fit for ſmall ſhips, 
and that at high water, which lay afloat in the ba- 
ſon. The ſhips which ry freight from Virginia 
and New-York, to Holland, uſed to unlade their 
goods here to enter them at the cuſtom-houſe, and 
pay = — your which they reloaded them, 
rew back the duty by debenture, and 
* to Holland. 5 I. N 
over, when in the height of its proſperity, had 
21 wards, of which each waited » ſhip y year, 
and maintained it 40 days at its own expence, in 
confideration whereof each ward had a licenſed 
packet-boat. According to the Tower records, 
the fare was thus ſettled. in the reign of Richard 
II. viz. for a fingie perſon in ſummer 6d. in win- 
ter 18. for a horſe 18. 6d, in winter 28. The mar- 
ket here is on Wednefday and Saturday; fair No- 
vember 22. The Roman Watling-ſtreet, coming 
ſtreight from Canterbury, over Barham-Down, 
enters this place at Biggin- gate. There are ſome 
remains of the town - walls, and alſo of a priory here, 
which is now a farm-houſe; and that hich was 
the aa Templars houſe over againſt it is made 
a ſtore-houſe. The piers which } the haven, 
are coſtly great works, and above is a fort with 4 
baſtions. e broad beach, which Hes at the mouth 
of it, aud was the harbour in Cæſar's time, is ver 
delightful, as. the fight of the bottom from the 
jacent cliffs is dreadful. 

On one of the 2 piers that form the entrance of 
the harbour, is a look-out houſe, where pilots l- 
ways attend to pilot ſhips coming from the weſt- 
ward, bound northward, or to London; and in con- 
ſequence of a regulation obſerved fince the iſt of 
October, 1772, as ſoon as there are from 9 to 10 
feet water in the harbour of Dover, notice is given 
of it by a flag in the day-time, and a lanthorn du- 
ring the night, which they keep hoiſted till the 


water is come down again to that height, when they 
ſtrike the flag or lanthorn. Many fine cutters belong 
to this town, #hich when not employed in bring- 
ing mackarel to London, or for privateers in war- 


time, follow ſmuggling, which is the chief ſupport 
| 4 
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of the place, as every houſe almoſt is a ware- houſe 
for contraband 57 8 

DOVER-STRAITS, (called by the French Le 
Pas de Calais) are bounded on the Engliſh ſide by 
that part of the Kentiſh coaſt, which extends about 
2 leagues in a ſouth direction, between the South 
' Foreland and Dover; on the French fide is bound- 
nd bay coaſt of Picardy, running from Calais 
to 
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able, that the waters which returned from the coaſt 
of England, and. thoſe that came from the cnaft of 
France, at the ſame time. meeting in the middle, 
ſhould ſupport one another, and conſequently in- 
creaſe the depth of the channel. And indeed, with» 
out being well verſed in the theory of the tides, it 
is obvious from the natpre of water, that the leſs 
room it takes, the deeper it muſt be. Since there · 
fore the waters of any fea whatever occupy a leſs 


* 


pe Griſnes, S. by W. 4 leagues. The width 
of this channel is not much above 18 miles; but 
from the S8. Foreland to Calais, there are about 
22; and from Dover to Calais about 21 The 
diſtance between Calais and the caſtle of Dover, 
was geometrical! aſcertained in 1681, by Meſſrs. 
Picart and La Hire, two excellent aſtronomers of 


ſpace while the tide ebbs, than while it flows to- 
wards the ſhores, it feems plain, that it muſt be 
deeper in the former than the latter caſe. 

The depths of the Strait is from 18 and 20 ta 
24 fathoms water, fine ſand; along the French coaſt 
at a league's diſtance from land, you have 18 or 19 
fathoms, and in the middle of the channel, 23 or 
24; but towards the Engliſh coaſt it grows thal- 
lower. 

DOVER, formerly St. John's town, the capital 
of Kent county, in Pennſylyania, in N. America. 

DOUGLAS, a river below Lanerk, in the ſhire 
of Clydeſdale, and S. of Scotland, which falls into 
the Ciyde, and gives the name of Douglaſdale to - 
the lands it waſhes. In a valley near this river 
ſtands a very old caſtle, which had been the pater- 
nal ſeat of the dukes of Douglas for above 1000 

ears, and therefore kept in repair; but by the - 
—— additions to the building, it became an 
irregular maſs, though the appartments were very 
noble, but it was totally deſtroyed by an accidental 
fire December 11, 1758. Of the ſame name is- 
a town juſt by. | 

DOUGLAS. See May, (iſle of.) 

DOUGLAS, a town of Maſſachuſets- Bay, in 
Worceſter county, New England. . 

DOULENS, or DouxlENs, in Latin, Donin- 
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the Royal Academy of Sciences. In the morning 

of the 20th of November, when the ſea was very f 
low, they meaſured upon the ſtrand of the harbour 

of Calais, a line drawn from the point of the baſtion \ 

of the Riſbank next the ſea towards Boulogne, of \ 

10,000 French toiſes. yn | placed a quadrant { 

at the point of this baſtion, and obſerved the angle ( 

which the meaſured baſis made with the interme- ( 

diated point between the two moſt viſible rowers of {/ 

the caſtle of Dover, they found it to be 37 deg. 58 5 

min. then removing the inſtrument to the other 3 

extremity of the baſe line towards Boulogne, they 

— the other angle, and found it 137 deg. \ 

min, whence they concluded that the vertical \ 

* at the caſtle of Dover, muſt be 4 deg. 30 min. ( 

conſequently the diſtance between the point of ( 

the above-mentioned baſtion of the Riſbank of Ca- ( 

lais, and the caſtle of Dover, 21,363 French toiſes. | 

Now, according to the learned D Anville, the Eng- 

liſh ſtatute mile being equal to 826 toiſes, this diſ- 3 

tance will be above 24 ſtatute miles, and very | 
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near 21 Z nautic miles, ſuppoſing the of a cum, or Doningium, a town of Picardy, in France, . 
vo to 3 — beides run on the river Authie. It is the capital of an elec- 
— Dover to Calais, (ſays Mr. Dutens, in his tion, the ſeat of a royal provoſtſhip and ſalt-gra- 
uſeful Itineraire de Europe) © is ſhorter than that Q nary. It has a ſtrong citadel, three — 0 
from Calais to Dover, becauſe in the firſt caſe the an abbey, two hoſpitals, and a — It lies - 
tide is always more favourable; three, four, or five q 20 miles N. of Amiens. Lat. 50, 31, N. Long. 


2, 27, E. 

DOURAK, a town of Perſia, ſeated near the - 
confluence of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and 
2 for 8 _ * which make their 
pens. 56, 7, E. Lat. 32, rs, N. 

DOURDAN, in Latin, da , a town in 
the Iſle of France, upon the river (Urbia,) - 
with a particular 2 provoſtſhip, bailiwic, 
and foreſt- court; two pariſhes, a community, 
hoſpital, and without the town a priory. Here 
they manufacture fine ſilk and woollen ſtockings. 


It lies two or three from | 
2 de leagues Eſtampes on 


DOURLENS. See DouvLens. 
DOURO, or Dvuzxo, a. river of muy 
Ww 


hours make a good have croſſed it 20 
times, and have never been aboye 12 hours. Six 
hours is the moſt common.” | 

The tide in the Straits ſets N. E. by E. and 8. 
W. by W. the flood running towards N. E. and 
E. N. E. and the ebb 8. W. and W. S. W. 

Father Gouge, the Jeſuit, a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in the year, 1712, 
communicated to that ſociety, an obſervation made 
by a ſailor, who by 1 in this channel, had 
found that the water roſe higher in the middle, 
during the ebbing tide, on the oppoſite ſhore, than 
at the time of high water. 

This phenomenon at firſt ſeemed ſtrange, but 
after a little conſideration, it appeared very reaſon- 
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which riſing in the N. E. part of Old Caſtile, a 


province of Spain, runs from thence to Valladolid, 
eroſſing Leon; and then paſſing by Toro and Za- 
mora, enters Portugal near the town of Miranda, 
its courſe being moſtly between mountains. It di- 
vides the kingdoms of Spain gad Portugal, ind after 
receiving the ſmall rivers Coa, Sabor, Tua, Ta- 
vora, Paiva, Tainega, and others, having crofled 
Portugal, it empties itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, 
below the town of Porto. Near the village of 8. 
Joan de Paſquera it firſt becomes navigable. It is 
faid formerly to have om gold in its ſands, out 
of which king John III. they ſay, had a ſceptre 
made. 

DOUXKX, a conſiderable river of Franche Comte, 
one of the governments of France. 


DOVOLS, a river in Northumberland, which- 


runs into the Tyne by Dilſton. 

DOVY, or Tavy, a river in Merionethſhire, 
Montgomeryſhire, and Cardiganſhire, which runs 
into the Iriſh ſea at Aberdawy. 

DOW, a river in Yorkſhire, which runs into the 
Hodgebrook, near Edſton. 

DOWGLAS, a river in Lancaſhire, which runs 
into the Ribble at Heſket. 

DOWHIRTA, a ſmall iſle of the Hebrides, in 
Scotland, lying W. of that of Oranſa. The natives 
have a teaficion among them, that pigmies once 
lived here. | 

DOWN, a county of Ireland, in the province 


of Ulſter, bounded on the E. and S. by St. George's 


channel; on the W. by the county of Armagh; 
and on the N. by the county of Antrim. It lies 
oppoſite to the Iſle of Man, Cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland, and the N. part of it fronts the Mull of 
Galloway in Scotland, and is about 44 miles from 
it. It is about 44 miles in length, and 3o in 
breadth. It ſends 14 members to parliament, two 
for the county, and 12 for the following boroughs, 
Down-Patrick. Newry, Newton, Killeleagh, - 
gor, and Hillſborough. 0 
This county is rough and full of hills, and yet 
the air is temperate and healthy. The ſoil natu- 
rally produces wood, unleſs conſtantly kept open 
and ploughed; and the low grounds degenerate into 
| and moſs, where the drains are neglected. But 
by the induſtry of the inhabitants, it produces good 
crops of corn, particularly oats; and, where marle 
is found, barley. This laſt is exported from Kil- 
lough to Dublin. The ſtaple commodity of this 
county is the linen manufacture. | 
WN, or Down-PATRICK, a town of Ire- 
land, in the county of Down, one of the moſt 
ancient in that kingdom. It is a market-town and 
2 biſhopric, ſaid to be erected in the fifth century 
by St. Patrick, but is now united to the ſee of Con- 
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nor. Within 200 paces of the town, on the aſcent 
of a hill, are the ruins of an old cathedral, remark. 
able for the tomb of St. Patrick, the founder, in 
which they ſay the bodies of St. Bridget and St. 
Columb are alſo laid. The town, which is ſeated 
on the S. Corner of Lough Coin, now called the 
Lake of Strangford, is adorned with ſeveral hand- 
ſome public buildings. Among the hills, and in 
many iflands, are flights of ſwans and other water. 
fowl; and the lough abounds with falmon, mullets, 
and other ſea-fiſh, About a mile from this town 
is St. Patrick's well, which many people frequent 
to drink at ſome ſeaſons of the year, and others to 
perform a penance enjoined them by the popiſh 
prieſts, The linen manufacture js carried on here, 
as It is in ſeveral places in this county. Long, 5, 
50, W. Lat. 54, 23, N. 

DOWNS, a well-known road near Deal in 
Kent, for all ſhips that arriye from foreign parts, 


and hound to London; alſo for all outward-hound 


veſſels that are to paſs the Channel. It is rendered 
a ſafe anchoring place by the South Foreland, 
which is the E. point of the Kentiſh ſhore, and fo 
called, as being oppoſite to that called. the North 
Foreland. The former breaks the ſea off, that 
otherwiſe would come rolling up to the Goodwin- 
ſands; which, about a_Jeague and a half diſtant 
from the ſhore, run about 3 leagues parallel with 
it, and are dry at low water : ſo that both theſe 
ſecure this road on S. E. and S. W. yet ſhips have 
been often driven from their anchors, and run on 
ſhore on the ſaid ſands, or into Sandwich bay, or 
Ramſgate, when the wind has blown hard a S. S. E. 
by N, or E.N. E. and fome other points. An 
unhappy inſtance of this was in the great ſtorm of 
November 1703, -when 4 capital ſhips of the royal 
navy, with almoſt their whole crews, were loſt. 
This is alſo the uſual place of rendezvous for ſhips 
of war. The road is chiefly from a-breaſt of the 
S. end of Deal town, away to the northward as far 
a Sandawn caſtle ; or farther N. where it is called 
the Small, or North Downs, according to the 

draught of water of the ſhips. | 
The two Forelands bear from each other S. W. 
and N. + E. diſtant about 13 miles. The North 
Foreland is 2 miles and a half long, in a directicn 
N. N. W. 2 W. and S. S. E. Z E. It comprehends 
3 points, the northernmoſt of which is called Fore- 
neſs, by ſome Fairneſs; the middlemoſt, White- 
neſs; and the ſouthermoſt, Eaſt-neſs. This laſt, 
which is properly the North Foreland, has a light- 
houſe half a mile to the weſtward. The South 
Foreland is a ſingle round point, with a ledge of 
rocks running off from it about 3 quarters of a 
mile E. S. E. nearly. On this point are 2 light- 
houſes, bearing, from each other about E. wo 
- a 
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1 
JW. by 8. The lowermoſt ſtands near 3 quar- 
95 of a ils from the Foreland, and the uppermoſt 
near half a mile farther. Ry Wes | 
DOWNTON, or Dunx Tax, a mayor-borough 
of Wiltſhire, 6 miles from Saliſbury, and 84 from 
London. It ſends 2 members to parliament, and 
ſands on the Avon, Its market is held on Friday; 
and it has 2 annual fairs, on April 20, and October 
2, for ſheep and horſes. Wea tory 
DRAC, one of the rivers of Dauphiny, in France, 
which falls into the Iſere. * : 
DRACONTIA, an iſland on the coaſt of Africa 
propria, to N. of —45 Diarrhytus, according to 
Ptolemy. T'wo little flat contiguous iſlands c led 
the Cani, not far from Cape Blanco, ſeem at this 
day to bid fair fqr the fame ſituation that he aſſigns 
to this Iinfula Dracontia. oo I 
DRAGOE, à village, but with the a pearance 
of a ſmall town, on the iſland of Amack, and in 
the neighbourhbod of Copenhagen, in Seeland, im 
Denmark. Here dwell upwards of 150 families, 
partly Danes, and partly Dutch, who maintain 
themſelves by the ſeafaring buſineſs, the fiſhery, 


and pilotage. 2 | | 

DRAGONARIA, or DRAGONERA, a ſmall, 
but epiſcopal," city of the Upper Capitanate, in the 
kin dom of Naples, and Lower Divifion of Italy. 

DRAGONER A, one of the ſmall iſlands round 
Majorca; in the Mediterranean, about 1200 paces 
from it; being, 1000 paces in length, and 900 in 
breadth. It is uninhabited, and pfoduces noth 
but a bird of prey; called Sparliard, which is good 
to eat, Upon N Supe Dorm is a' fortreſs, I 
name of this' ifland is ptobably from a certain kind 
of ſerpent in it, and which m the Catalan language 
is called Sargans. 

DR AGUIGNAN, one of the largeſt towns in 
the province of the ſame name, and government of 
Provence, in France. It is ſituated in à very fine 
country, is the ſeat of 'a.provinciat court, viguery, 
ad-collsQton.* Here is collegiate church, con- 


vents, 88 124 r by 
DRAKE-FOR T. ſo called from Sit Print 
Drake, who landing in 1578, at a place in Cali- 
fornia, in North te, poſſeſſion of = 
country for is miſtreſs, queen Elizabeth, by the 
name of New Albion, the king of California actu- 
ally inveſting him with its ſovereignty, and pre- 
ſenting him With his ctowrl of beautiful feathers. © 
DRAKENSTELY, (colony of.) in Cafretia, in 
Africa, It lies K. of that of Stellenboſh, which 
alſo lies to the eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1675 great numbers of French Proteſtants tak - 
ing lanctuary in Holland, from 
raiſed; nll them by Lewis X | 
ted thither at the pen of the Dutch Eaff India 
Vol. I—No. 40. | 


fee. 
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company. This colony is as large as all the Euro- 
bean Low Countries, but without village or coun- 
x cil-hovſe. , The farms and houſes here are moſtly 

at a conſiderable diſtance from one another; an 
all the public buildings are a church and a water- 
mill. former is nearly in the middle of the 
8 — 5 about 56 Engliſh miles from the cape to 
the N. E. 1 N 
) ['DRAMANET, a village of Guinea and es 
land, in Africa, on the Senega river. It is ſaid to 
contain above 4000 inhabitants, moſtly Matabouts, 
or Mahometati teachers, with whom it is eaſy to 
x trade, being as honeſt as any negroes of their reli- 

gion. ® 5 on account of traffic as far as the 
s kingdon of Tombuto, 500 leagues off. From 
dende they get the gold which they ſell the French; 
but the greateſt part they carry to'the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements on the river Gambia. rav 
) DRAMMEN, a large river in the dioceſe of 
SChriſtiana, in Norway, which falls into the bay of 
5 Chriſtiana. Upon it is Drammenzollplatz, com- 
prebending the 2 towns of Bragnas and Stromſoe, 
che former on the N. ſide, and the latter on the 8. 
y fide of the Tiver. This is one of the largeſt and 
ys moſt profitable tol _ or cuſtom · houſe wharfs, 
in alf Norway; vaſt quantities of deals, beams, 
and jron, Wich wk brought from the neighbouring 
parts, being exported from thence. Both places 
ane commonly called Drammen, 


| | f % by Ara- 
choſia, on the N. by Ariz, 20d en the W 
| — 1 3 deriving its _— 1 
| „ from the'river Dran and moderit 
8 Pg is called sg bo 7 8 
) © DRAVE, in Latin Dravis, à cbnſiderable river, 
) which riſing in the archbiſhopric of 'Saltſburg, 2 ; 
an 
and 


£f 7 
) Germany, runs through Stitia arid FA T 
8 Hungary from Sclavonia, falls into 

x Ditiu at Efleck. Buſching has it at Darda, ne 
x Peterwaradein. It is à navigable ſtream, 
el 7 het 27 0003 
+ ' DRAUSENSEE, à large inland lake in the kir 
dom of Pruffia, about ſeven or eight miles! 
ind between one und two in breadth,” Out of f. 
| RG Elbing. * — _ * uk 
d | A hailiwic of "Seeland, ' 2 
mark, clave fre peni 


inſula. YT JO LIBUD 
ln it is an anciggt east of the fame name. Te 
bas formerly a crown fief, and à pretty: tf 
F fortreſs, in which ſeveral flate priſoners have B 
confined; and among theſe, particularly the wick 
ed earl of Bothwell, huſband of the Laer bn 
. from the year 1825 
ſut a long impriſonment for his infamous . 
Ae Dig LT REED ne 


tions. An 
90. DRAYTON, 


5 I. 2 Ky miles kom Sbrewibury, and 1 53, from 


ira of the 97 in Lower ungary 
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DRAYTON, a market-town, of- Shropſhire. & ried on in great Aion; and py means of the 
4 33 1s a conſiderable „ n 1429, 
1491, aud 1614, Dreſden ſuffered greatly by 7 bay 
15 1750-it was taken hy the Fruſſians; from whom 
e Auſtrians took it A 1759. when the ſuburbs 


. „ 
2 


Biker v. fortified calile, ts Woes 
c 


Lande on a-ſteep rock: the Turks took it in 1993, © were burnt. The Pruffians beſieged it again in 


and ĩt was taken from them in the ſame year: but 


3 


1760, but in vain. It lies 70 miles N. W. of 
a and 90 8. of Berlin. It. 51, 12, N. 

on 
Bad. (valley 950 2 very delightful ſpot, 
in the Vicentino, one of the Venetian provinces, 
the Upper Diviſion of Italy. It is very well in- 
= n Valdagno and Arzignan, the 
rmer of which is the ſeat of a Warri, and to 

s juriſdiction belong 1 5 villages. 

REUS, the ancient I Ful or Durcaſſes, 
one of the oldeſt cities o lies in the [le 


| houſes are of Rone, and Te with broad, , of France, at the foot of a Lane near the little 
paved, neat ſtreets, and we lighted at night. river of | 121 It is 751 ſeat of an election, royal 
s acip eburchs which was a cathedral, is à very bailiwie, lieutenant of the ſhort, robe, a court of 
. ere are lar e ſquares; and over {ho uſtice in eyre, a ſalt-granary, and marſhalſea, 
river, which divides Drel, n into two 78 is eee governor, who reſides in the 
r 


Old and New 99s is a ſtately Tong 8 1 152 where is a tiful collegiate 
arches... As. this bridge was, too Kuen and be fades, i in the n s two 7 


n and the ſame number of qe ents. Here are 


they Te-took it — in . It * 9 the 


* of Gran. 
2 lar AR TON the's metrop is 
of th ee of Saxony, in 
Its name.is 155 Jl B Fea from three 
akes in the neighbourhood, call en ſeen. 
This is one of the fiueſt cities in xn empire. It 
has been ſo fortified at different times, that it is 


now, a ftropg place. Its baſtions are. faced ., |: 
W 
ts 


"WR -» _ _ „ ,* aw, 


e and in ſome places has a double Uitch, 


= > — — CY OL 


conſtable Fab, marſhal de St, Andre, and 
the Duke of | 120 and the Reformed, under the 
rince of Conde, Coligni, and 1 1 brother d Ande. 


e were continu 
all nfo vein actured . uantiti woollen cloth, 
7 — boot: be which ſerve for. N the 25 ch army. From 
W ul In. is place corn and 1 e are ſen te Roben, and 
eity, and ence * to H and to England in 

ark, Tell time of gs 
fi z worker Up In 1 Sete Steen ht a memorable 
2255 5 Placed. At the battle, Catholics, 5 12 the 
5 A the pa of the 


having | 299 ne an * 
t, country; the japan and ah 


ap 


taken priſoner. Next N Henry the Great took 
His 22 after a ſiege of 18 days, in which > 
8 A e * 10 A . 
ve eir braver t lies = 
4 Paths. HS SN. d pm 
„ DRIF FIELD, (Great and Line, n in 1 Eaſt 


tion My ity 10 K. it is a, very 


the road from I Tbe river Hull riſes be- 
ween them, which paſſes to the Humber, Do 
1 Monday, Wikir-Monday „ Auguſt 26, aud 
I. I 
RYKIRCHEN, © or Dosz xen, à convent 


of A 45 Allace, with a church, to which frequent 


es are made. 
in = city 1 18 the Black, 'Drino Neg or Caradrins 
Fu duck are cat- one of; the principal rivers of - 2 5 A ce 


14 = op an fiutf, Mockings, of Tucky, in wg (64 It falls * a 9g 0 


2 


ESD 1 Goh = ne enn f 5 e hn 


2 — engraving, and enamelling, are, cats and i Va, On 
"T7 8 .D} 


ot; when the "latter were routed, and Conde 


R e => The J Riding of Yorkſhire, ſix mites from Kilbam, i "0 


A 0” . Ag RM 
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vpon 2 {mall iſland formed by the Drino, 20 miles 
1888 of the navi ble rivers in Turkiſh 
Illyricom, belonging to the Ottoman Porte. 5 
P RINO, a ſea-port of Turky in Europe, on a 
bay of the Adriatic ſea, and of the ſame name. It 
lies 58 miles S. E. of Raguſa. Lat. 42, 20, N. 


„E. 
LEO: dee on i of ehe iRani 


Paros, in the Archipelago and Turky in Eu- 
2 nde the Turkiſh veſſels commonly ride at 
anchor. fas : 

DRIOS, ſtraits lying betwixt Sumatra and the 
ile of Lingen, in the Indian ocean, in Afia, 
through which ſhips generally paſs from Malacca 
to Batavia. The entrance into theſe ſtraits is on 
the E. ſide of the Great Carimon. hk 

DRISSEN, or DaEVYSEN, a town in the New 
Marck of Brandenburgh, in Germany. It has a 
fortreſs, being a regular pentagon with ditches, 
which is reckoned impregna 


On the Poliſh ſide it is-covered by a large ma 
and its two rivers part at the entrance 0 
and afterwards incloſe it. BA 2-4 
DROGHEDA, or TxEDAGH, a large old town, 
and the capital of Louth, a county in the province 
of Leinſter, in Ireland. It has a market, fair, and 
harbour, but of difficult entrance. The river 

yne divides it into two parts, which are joined 
agam by a bridge over it. Here they carry on a 
good trade to the N. parts of England, and have 


quantities of coals brought from Whitehaven, 


which they diſtribute over the country both by 
land and up the Boye. r l 
In 1649; Cromwell ſtormed and took it, when 


about 4000 men found in arms in it were put to 


the ſword. © It ſends two members to the Iriſſ par- 


lament: It lies ſeven miles W. of the Iriſh chan- 
nel. and 20 N. of Dublin: (yl 
DROGICZYN „a town of Pedlachia, in Little 


Poland. It ſtands on-thelriwer- Bug. Here is h 
both a provincial court. and a diet ot the ſtates. 
DR WICH, A corporate bailiwic and bo- 


rough of Worceſterſhire, famous before the Con- 
| duet ter ite kalt. wert, the ſalt of which is 2 
and made. only from the ſummer to the winter ſol- 
ſtice, and not all the year, leſt they over ſt | 
market. It ſtands om the Salwarp, 'which river and 
the Stour have 


m 
liament. RN ehurches : andi it ſends two 


members to, parliament: Its wetkly market is he'd 


3 the annua? fairs are o Gd Friday, 
Ctober 28, December 21, 1 
from Woreefter, and gy from London. 
DROME, a conſiderable river of Dauphiny, 1 
France,” It rifes in the valley of the ſaute 


ble, near the frontiers 
of Poland, at the junction of the Netze and * 7 


the place, 


ade navigable by act of par- 


It lies ſix m 56 


y over ſtock the 


5 Here the diocefan amtman and bi 


I E 
— — — 


* 
i 
| F%- 
* 
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near the village of Baſtie des Fonts. In its courſe 
receiving the little rivers Meyroce, Sure, Roane, 
Geroane, Veoure, and Beſc, it falls at laſt into the 
Rhone. | | 
DROMMORE, or Drzvm-monRe, in Iriſh 
denoting the ridge or back of a great hill, is a 
market-town and fee of a biſhop, in the county of 
Down, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. Here 
are two alms-houſes for elergymen's widows. The 
river Lagan divides the town, at the E. 'end of 
which is an old and ſpacious fortification, called 


Daniſh Mount. In and near this town are many 


linen-weavers, with turberries and marle in ſeveral 
places. The turnpike from Dublin to Belfaſt paſ- 
ſes through this town: and. it lies four miles from 
Moyrah. 

RONERO, a town of Italy, in Piemont, and 
in the marquiſate of Saluces, ſeated at the foot of 
the Alps, on the river Macra, over which there is 
a bridge, of a prodigious height. | 


DRONNINGBORG, a bailiwic in the dioceſe - 


of Aarhuus and North Jutland, in Denmark. It 
contains 58 pariſhes, among which is Glenſtrap, 
once a famous Benedictine abbey, ' 
DRONFIELD, in Derbyſhire; ſtands four miles 
W. of Bolſover, and 112 computed, 153 meaſured - 
miles, N. W. from London, among the mountains 
at the edge of the Peak, in ſo wholeſome am air, 
that the natives commonly live to a very great age, 


andi it is therefore ſo reſorted to that it abourids . 
- with 


try and fine buildings. Beſides a charity 
ſchool, here is a free grammar-ſchool, founded in 
1567. — market 1 on Thurſday ; and it has four - 
yearly fairs, viz. January. 10, April 14; July 18, 
ery” Moran Oe] f a e 7 * 
DRONT HEIM, a town in the dioceſe of the 
ſame name, in Norway, on the river Nid, which . 
iſſues from Tydal, a riſin ound, and falls below - 
into the lake Selboſee, an From thence to the N. 
it runs towards the town, which it furroum alwoft-. 
entirely, Here the king of Norway form ly re- 
ſided, and ſo did afterwards-the archbi ops, till + 
this order of prelacy was abrogated upbn the reſor- 
mation. Here were. anciently ten chürches and 


. fiye convents; but at preſent there are only two - 


churches. and an hoſpital- church. 0 VS 
a magnificent ſtructure, built of beautiful marble, 
was burnt as far as the choir in 1830: Which part 

is ſtill Randing, and is large eooogh far a church. 
op refide ; the 
town. has a magiſtrate and baifiey- a fine Latin 


. — — 


ſchool, à miſſion- ſeminat . 


oy , 
work-houſe, an infirmary, and an h £03647 
Here is chrrieft on a ende gl e. 
lh, cuffe good, and copper from the naler bf . 
works < al, and Roraas. Its ſtrength con- 


in the mountain- fort of Chriſtianſtein, the for- 
tifications 


DR CO 
land-fide, and Munkholm. It has 
ſuffexed conſiderably by three fires, being all tim- 


tifications on the 


ber houſes. In the year 1685, king Chriſtian V, 
Naid at Drontheim for ſome days in the month of 
"hong and ſupped at midnight without any candle- 
light,: which the clear ſummer-nights render un- 
neceſſary here. On the E. fide of the town is the 
ſuburb of Bakkelandet, with a church of its own, 
and not far. from thence is Ladegaard, with ano- 
ther. The above-mentioned fort Munkholm ſtands 


on a rock in the harbour, Jefending both it and 


the town towards the ſea. Here ſtate-priſoners are 
uſuallyzconfinel, It lies 261 miles N. E. of Ber- 
gen. Lat. 63, 16, N. Long. 10, 55, E. 
DRONTHEIM, or TzonTHE1M, the largeſt 
government in all Norway. It lies along the coaſt 
of the N. Sea, being about 500 miles in length, 
from S. to N. It has the North Sea on the W. the 


government of Wardhus on the N. that of Norge 
=. 


en the S. and on the E. it is ſeparated from Sw 

and part of Ruſſia by a long ridge of mountains, 
called Kolen; ſo that it extends from lat. 61, to 
69, N. but its greateſt breadth from E. to W. is 
not above 120 miles, and in many places much 
leſs. country is mountainous, woody, cold, 
and barren. The towns in it are few, and thoſe 
inconſiderable. The country is, but very [thinly 
peopled, and not cultivated except along the ſea- 
coaſt, ;,and - that only within 25 or 30 miles 
from it. 207 b tit fue | 

Ihe dioceſe of Drontheim conſiſts of three large 
provinces or bailiwics; namely, Drontheim Proper, 
Nordland, and Finmark. To Drontheim alſo be- 
tongs the little diſtrict of Romſdal and Nordmor, 


but with a particular amtman; alſo the bailiwics 


of ofen, Oerkedalen, Guledal, Strinden (in which 
is the town of Drontheim,) Stordalen, Inderoen, 
and Numm he 
7 the bailiwics, of Helgeland, Salten, 

nn 
cludes Weſt and. Eaſt Finmark. Several Daniſh 
miſſions have been eſtabliſhed in theſe parts, 
with good ſucceſs among the Lapps or Lap- 


landers. * dat ee, 
DRUMROTE, a town in the county of Mo- 
naghan, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. It lies 
10 miles W. of Dundalk,, . 
DRUMLANERIG, 2 market - town of Nithſ- 


dale, one of the ſubdivifions of the ſhire of Dum- 
fries, in the S. of Scotland. it ALES 
- DRURYD, a river in Merionethſhire, which 


runs into the Cunwell below Feſtimog, 
p  DRUSSENHEIM, a market-town 
Kore with the Rhine. Lat. 48,/32, N. 
. 8, 18, E. in TU 20 010k al sto d tu d 


mmedal. The juriſdiction of Nordland 
ambaſſadors in 1633.) 


of Alface, | 
bailiwic of Offendorf, near the junction of the 
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Tromſoen, and Lofoden. Finmark in- & 


. towers, 
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DRUSES, a people of Syria, near the Holy 
Land, 'on the mountains * and Antilibanus 
They pretend they are deſcended from the Fiench 
that went to conquer Jeruſalem, They call them. 
ſelves Chriſtians, but they may as well be ſaid to be 
Mahometans. However, they are warlike, inured 
to labour, are great enemies of the Turks, and have 
their particular princes, called emirs. Some (ay 
they are tributary to the grand ſeignior. 

RUSIANA FOSSA, or Tas CAxAL or 

Dausus, was one cut by him to convey the wa- 
ters of the Rhine into the Sala, now the Sale, and 
from thence through the lake Flevus into the ocean, 
It extended eight miles from the preſent village of 
Iſeloort to the town of Doeſburg, and was very 
convenient for conveying Roman troops by water 
to the countries of the Friſſii and the Chauci 
; DRUSLEWYN, a village in Caermarthenſhire, 
with two fairs, on July 1, and Oct. 5. 

DRUWIN, on the ivory coaſt, Guinea. The 
coaſt from Cape Palm to Druwin bears E. and by 
N. and W. and by S. about 26 miles, all high and 
fas lend. | 

DRYOPIS, mentioned in our article Doris, 
was a country ſituate in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains Oeta and Parnaſſus. 

DRYPHIS, a mountain of Eubœa, whereon was 
a famous temple dedicated to Diana, there worſhip- 

under the name of as. 

- DUARE, a town: of Venetian Dalmatia, in 
Hungarian Illyticum. It ſtands in the narrow paſs 
of Rodoviglia, on the E. bank of the river Ger 
tina, in the neighbourhood of Almiſſa, upon a 
very high mountain, and ſurrounded with old 


DUBIL, a village in Perſia, near the coaſt of 

the Caſpian Sea, which (according to the account 
given us by Cruſins and Bruyman, the Holſtein 
had been ſo remarkably in- 
famous for the debauc of its inhabitants, that 
Sha Abaw Abbas extirpated them, and ſent a new 
colony to the place, ', 1; 
.. DUBITZ, a frontier fortification of Croatia, be- 
yond the Save, in Hungarian Illyria. It ſtands 
on the river Unna, and in the place lies a garriſon 
of Croats. Doi Fön! a pt 5 ; 

\DUBITZA, .a, town of Boſnia, in Turkiſh Il. 


' lyria, defended with a rampart, and palliſadoes round 


it. * 21 Nin ' , 
0 DUBLIN, a pretty town of Philadelphia county, 
nelongin to Pennſylvania, 10 miles N. E. from 
** ET · Gena liſtance 8. W. of Bril- 
t l * 1 a J — 4 3 N 
DUBLIN, by the Saxons. called Duffin, by the 
Welch, Dinas-dulin, and in the Jrith language 


Ballaclogh; era town upon hurdles, ou which 
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the people think the city is founded, the ground 
being ſoft and quaggy. But the original words 
ſignify a. walled town, particularly raiſed with 
ſtones. 

It is the capital of Ireland, in magnitude and 
number of inhabitants the ſecond city in the Bri- 
tiſh dominions ; much about the ſize of Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles, It is built'in 
the form of a ſquare, about two miles and a half 
long, and nearly as much in breadth, and is ſup- 
poſed to contain 160,000 inhabitants. It is ſitu- 
ated 270 miles N. W. of London, and 60 miles W. 
from Holyhead, in N. Wales, the uſual ſtation of 
the paſſage veſſels between Great. Britain and Ire- 
land. Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from the ſea, 
at the bottom of a large and ſpacious bay, to which 
it gives name, upon the river Liffey, which di- 
vides it almoſt into two equal parts, and is banked 
in through the whole length of the city, on both 
ſides, which form ſpacious quays, where veſſels be- 
low the. firſt bridge load — unload before the mer- 
chants doors and warehouſes. 

A ſtranger upon entering the bay of Dublin, 
which is about ſeven miles broad, and in ſtormy 
weather extremely dangerous, is agreeably ſurpri- 
ſd with the beautiful proſpect on each fide, and the 
diſtant -view of Wicklow mountains; but Dublin, 
from its low ſituation, makes no great appearance. 
The increaſe of Dublin, within 20 years laſt paſt, 
is incredible, and it is generally ſuppoſed that 4000 
houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs 
lince the reign of queen Anne. This city in. its 


; appearance bears a near reſemblance to London. The 


houſes are of. brick; the old ſtreets are narrow and 
mean, but many of the new ſtreets are more ele- 
Fant and better planned than thoſe of the metropo- 
is of Great Britain. Sackville-ſtreet, which is 
ſometimes called the Mall, is particularly noble. 
The houſes are elegant, lofty, and uniformly built, 
and a gravel walk runs through the whole at an 
equal diſtance from the ſides. 

Near the exchange, on a little eminence is the 
caſtle, the reſidence of the lord-lieutenant, which 
conſiſts of two large courts, called the upper and 
lower caſtle-yard; in the latter of which are the 
treaſury, &c. Though there is little grandeur. in 
the outward appearance of either, yet upon the 
whole, this caſtle is far ſuperior to St. James's. 

The river Liffey, though navigable for ſea veſ- 
ls as far as the cuſtom-houſe, or centre of the 
city, is but ſmall, when compared to the Thames 
at London, It runs for two miles almoſt in a 
2 line through the city. Over it are two 
andſome bridges, lately built of ſtone, in imita- 
non of that at Weſtminſter, and three others that 

ve little to recommend them. Hitherto the 
Entre of Dublin towards the cuſtom-houſe, was 

You, J. No, 41. 
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erouded and inconvenient for commercial purpoſes, 
but of late, a new ſtreet has been opened, leadin 
from Eſſex- bridge to the caſtle, where the lord 
lieutenant reſides. A new exchange has lately been 
built upon the moſt magnificent plan, the firſt ſtone 
of which was laid by Lord Townſhend, the then 
lord-lieutenant, in the centre of which is a ſtatue 
of his preſent majeſty George III. erected in 1779. 
Several other uſeful undertakings and embelliſh- 
ments are in agitation, 

The barracks are pleaſantly ſituated on an emi- 
nence near the river. They conſiſt of four large 
courts, in which are generally quartered four bat- 
talions of foot, and one regiment of horſe; from 
hence the caſtle and city guards are relieved daily, 
They are ſaid to be the largeſt and compleateſt 
building of the kind in Europe. A new ſquare 
called Palatine-ſquare, has lately been eredted 
near it, ; 

The linen- hall was erected at the public expence, 
and opened in the year 1728, for the reception of 
ſuch linen cloths as were brought to Dublin for 
ſale, for which there are convenient apartments. 
It is entirely under the direction of the truſtees for 
the encouragement of the linen manufactory of 
Ireland, who*are compoſed of the lord chancellor, 
the primate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the 
principal part of the nobility and gentry. This 
national inſtitution is — * of great advanta- 
ges, by preventiug many frauds which otherwiſe 
would be committed in a capital branch of trade, 
by which many thouſands are employed, and the 
kingdom greatly enriched. 

Steven's-green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, being 
one mile in circumference. It is partly laid out 
in gravel-walks, like St. James's park, in the midſt 
is a ſtatue of George II. on horſeback, with trees 
on each fide, in which may be ſeen, in fine weather, 
a reſort of as much beauty, gaiety, and elegant 
finery, as at any of the public —. in Eng- 
land. Many of the houſes round the Green are 
very ſtately, but a want of uniformity is obſervable 
throughout the whole. Ample amends will be 
made for this defect by another ſpacious ſquare 
near Steven's-green, called Merryon's-ſquare. The. 
houſes being lofty, uniform, and carried up with 
ſtone as far as the firſt floor, give the whole an air 
of magnificence, not exceeded by any thing of the: 
kind in Britain, if we except Bath. 

The front of Trinity-college, extending above 
oo feet, is built of Portland-ſtone in the fineſt taſte. 

he houſe of lords is a beautiful room, and is orna- 
mented with an equeſtian ſtatue of William III. 
The parliament-houſe was begun in 1729, and fi- 
niſhed in 1739, at the expence of 40,c00l. This 
ſuperb pile is in general of the lonic order, and is. 
at this day juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt 
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architectural beauties. The portico in particular, 
is, perhaps, without parallel; the internal parts have 
alſo many beauties, and the manner in which the 
building is lighted has been much admired. Bat 
one of the greateſt and moſt laudable undertak- 
ings that this age can boaſt of, is the building of a 
ſtone wall about the breadth of a moderate 
a porportionable height, and three miles in length, 
to confine the channel of the bay, and to ſhelter 
veſſels in ſtormy weather. 

Before I quit this ſubject it may be obſerved, that 
the public erections of this city, and all over the 
kingdom are the works of parliament, and execu- 
ted at the national expence. They are numerous, 
they are ſubſtantial; and they comprehend what- 
ever is great and ſtriking in architeCture. 

The civil- government of Dublin is by a lord 
mayor, &c. the ſame as in London. Every third 
year, the lord mayor and the 24 companies, by 
virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambu- 
late the city and its liberties, which they call ri- 
ding the franchiſes, Upon this occaſion the citizens 
vie with each other, in ſhow and oſtentation, which 
is ſometimes productive of diſa ble conſequen- 
ces to many of their families. In Dublin are two 
large theatres, that are generally well filled, and 
which ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe of Lon- 
don. | | | 

In this city are two cathedrals, 18 pariſh- 
churches, eight chapels, three churches for 8 
and one for Dutch Proteſtants, ſeven Preſbyterian 
meeting-houſes, one for Methodiſts, two for Qua- 
kers, and 16 Roman Catholic chapels. At Kil- 
mainham is a royal hoſpital like that at Chelſea, 
for invalids ; here is alſo a lying-in hoſpital, with 
gardens, built and laid out in the fineſt taſte; and 
an hoſpital for lunatics, built by dean Swift, 
who himſelf died a lunatic; and ſundry other hoſ- 
pitals for patients of every kind. 

It has, however,. been matter of ſurpriſe, that 
with all this ſpirit of national improvement, few 
or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland. In 
the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond 
order of cities in Europe, there is not one inn that 
deſerves that name. 55 „10. Long. 6, 32. 

DUBLIN, a count b 27 miles in 
length, and 17 in breadth; bounded on the E. by 
the Iriſh Sea, on the W. and N. W. by Kildare 
and Eaſt-Meath, and on the S. by Wicklow, It 
contains 21, 304 houſes, ſeven baronies, 87 pariſhes, 
four market-towns, and ſends 10 members to par- 
liament. Tt is but a ſmall county, but the ſoil is 
very rich and fertile in corn and grafs, and the 
chief place is the city of Dublin. 

-* DUBTSCHES, one of the rivers 
into the Jeniſei, in Aſiatic Ruſſia, See Je- 
KISEI. 228) | a 
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DUCHESS-COUNTY, in New-York, on the 
E. ſide of Hudſon's- river, N. of Philipſburg, and \y 
of Connecticut. | 
_ DUDERSTADT, a town of Eiffield and Up- 
per — — Germany. It is ſubject to the 


elector of tz. It lies 40 miles N. E. of 
Lat 655 41, N. Long. 10, 12, E. * 
DUDLEY, a famous ancient caſtle on the ex- 
tremity of Staffordſhire S. and on the confines of 
Worceſterſhire. It ſtands on a high mountain, 
and is a building of a vaſt extent, with trenches 
round it. Great part of it is in ruins, and the reſt 
is converted into the ſeat of lord Ward. It has a 
proſpect into five counties, and part of Wales, over. 
topping all the groves round it. In the hall of this 
caſtle is a table of one entire plank, which was 25 
yards long, and one yard broad, before it was fit- 
ted here; but 7 yards and nine inches have been 
cut from it, in order to make another table. Near 
the caſtle lies the town of the ſame name, but in 
the county of Worceſter; with a conſiderable mar- 
ket on Saturdays for proviſions, and three fairs, on 
May 8, for cattle, wool, and cheeſe; on Auguſt $ 
for cattle and lambs; and on October 2, for horſes, 
cattle, wool, and cheeſe. The inhabitants have a 
great manufacture for nails and other iron-wares, 
and there are two churches, placed at each end of 
the longeſt ſtreet, It is 10 miles W. of Birmin- 
ham, and 120 N. W. of London. Long. 2, 5, W. 


Lat. gr 18 N. 
DUFEFRIN, a village of Glamorganſhire, in 8. 
Wales; which has one fair on Auguft 10. 
DUISBURG, a populous town in the duchy of 
Cleve, and circle of Weſtphalia. It ſtands on the 
Roer, which river falls a little lower into the Rhine, 
and on the confines of the duchy of Berg. lt is 
ſubject to Brandenburg, and has ſeveral churches 


and convents of both ſexes. In the foreſt, near tie 


extremity of which it lies, they catch wild horſes 
that are ſmall, but never tire. It lies 12 miles 
N. 2 Duſſeldorp. Lat. 51, 24, N. Long. 6, 
20, E. . 

DUTTZ, or DtvuTz, a village of Newburg, op- 
polite to the city of Cologne. It is ſubject to this 
eccleſiaſtical elector, and principally inhabited by 
Jews, who fatten ſwine for ſale to the Chriſtians, 
and are not admitted into Cologne without 3 
guard, nor ſuffered to lie a night there, but pay a 

orin of gold for every hour they ſtay Here is 3 
Benedictine convent, and par&chial church. 

DUKE-COUNTY, New-England. See Maz- 
THA's VINEYARD. 

DUKE's-COUNTY, in the province of Neu- 
York, bounded on the S. by the county of Weſt- 
Cheſter, on the E. by 4 — ine, on the 


W. by Hudſon's-river, and N. by the county of 


Albany. The S. part is occupied by 2 
ä ing 


=. Y 


being mountainous; the reſt is a good upland coun- 
try, well watered. There are in it two mean vil- 
lages, — the French-kill. The 
inhabitants on the s of the river are Dutch; 
but thoſe more eaſterly, Engliſhmen. A few years 
have raiſed it from 12 families, to that pitch, that 
by the liſts it will furniſh at preſent 3500 fight- 
ing men. 

DULAS, Ifle of Angleſey, N. Wales, is a place 
much frequented on account of the corn and butter 
trade, and upon all the coaſt they make fern-aſhes, 
which are fold to ſoap-boilers, glaſs-houſes, melt- 
ing-houſes, and refiners. Near it there is a red 
okery earth, fit for painting, and veins of lead-ore, 
are lately diſcovered. | 

DULAS, a river in Angleſey, which runs into 
the Iriſh Sea oppoſite Mica-iſland; another river of 
that name is in Montgomery, which runs into the 
Severn below Llanidlos; and: in the fame county 
is another of that name which runs into the Severn 
at Newtone; and a third in that county of the ſame 
name, that runs into the Towy below Macherllet. 
There is a river of the ſame name in Radnorſhire, 
which runs into the Ithon near Llanbadern. 

DULASHE, a river in Caermarthenſhire, which 
runs into the Towy at Drufon-caftle. 

Lin, See — — | 

a river in Glamorganſhire, 
runs into the Neath, at Llanylied. 

DULTABAD. See DoiTABAD. 

. DULVERTON, in Somerſetſhire, on the bor- 
ders of Devonſhire, ſtands, with a bridge, on the 
Dunſbrook, near its fall into the Ex, 169 miles 
from London, 24 from Barnſtaple, and 27 from 
Bridgewater, js a plate of good accommodation, and 
has a market on Saturday, and fairs on July 10, 
and November 8. There are ſome lead-mines near 
this town, but the ore is hard and barren, and the 
lead that comes from it is harder than that of the 
Mendip-hills. 


which 


DULWICH, a pleaſant village in Surrey, and 


confines of Kent, in the neighbourhood of London, 
To it is a great reſort of the middling claſs in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon, for drinking the waters of Dul- 
wich, or Sidenham-wells; &c. Here is a hand- 
ſome college or hoſpital, founded by one Mr. Al- 
leyn, a player, for a-maſter, warden, four fellows, 
fix poor men, and as many poor women, with a 
&hool for 12 poor boys. The medicinal waters 
here are ſent to town, and 
Bartholemew's hoſpital, Smithfield, From riſing 
grounds near the Green Man in Dulwich, is a beau- 
tiful proſpect of the neighbouring country all round. 

DUMBARTON, DuMBR1TTON, or Lenox, 
(hire of,) in the S. of Scotland, and belonging to 


the W. Highlands. It lies above Glaſgow, on the 


other ſide of the river Clyde, and runs out a long 0 Argyl, and thoſe 
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way N. among a chain of hills. It is bounded on 
the S. by the river and frith of Clyde, on the N. 
W. by Argylſhire, on the W. it has Lochlung, 
and a water of the ſame nam that falls into it; on 
the N. are the Grampian-hills, which begin here, 
and run on to Aberdeen; and on the E. Monteith 


and Stirlingſhire, being divided from the latter by. © 


the water of Blane. Its dimenſions are variouſly 
— Templeman makes its length 41 miles, and 
readth 27. Its bounds indeed, were formerly 
2 than at preſent, eſpecially on the E. ſide, 
and contains only 12 pariſhes. This is a very 
mountains country; but the lower parts towards 
the E. are very fruitful, and a fit ſoil for corn; 
the hills yield good paſture for cattle, great and 
ſmall, e river Levin, from which Livinia, the 
Latin name for Lenox is derived, falls into the 
Clyde out of Loch-lomond, a lake ſpreading itſelf 
under the mountains, 24 miles in length, — eight 
in breadth, though in the narroweſt part not above 
two. It has an exuberance of fiſh, among which 
is a peculiar ſort, called poans or pollacks, of the 
eel-kind, and very much prized. Its banks are 
lined with cottages of fiſhermen. 

This lake contains about 30 iſlands, in three of 
which are churches, ſome of the others are unin- 
habited. The principal iſle called Inchmurin, is 
fruitful in corn abounding in paſture and deer; the 
moſt remarkable among the others, are Nachaſtal, 
Inchadvanam, Inchonnaugam, Inchnolaig, and 
Rowglaſs. The Roman wall _ at Aber- 
corn, runs through Dumbartonſhire, and ends at 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde. 

 DUMBARTON, a royal burgh, and the capi- 
tal of the laſt-mentioned ſhire of the ſame name; 


it belongs to the diſtrict of burghs with Renfrew, 


Glaſgow, and Ruglen, which ſend a member al- 
ternately to the Britiſh parliament. It ſtands at 
the junction of the river Levin with the Clyde. It 
was once a conſiderable place for tradg, but now 
much decayed. | 

About half a mile from the town is a caſtle, 
ſtandipg on a craggy rock, two-peaked, and ſteep 
every way, except towards the Clyde, with a high 
watch-tower, beſides many lower and ſtrong towers. 
It is one of the important paſſes between the Low 
Country and the Highlands. Here reſides a go- 
vernor, with a conſtant garriſon of invalids. It lies 
20 miles N. W. of Glaſgow. The town is the 
ſeat of a prefbytery, containing 19 pariſhes. 

DUMBLAIN, a pleaſant little town of Mon- 
teith; one of the ſubdiviſions of Perthſhire, in the 
middle ,partition of Scotland, on the river Allan; 
in its neighbourhood a warm ſkirmiſh, common- 
ly called the Sheriff- moor, was fc >ght between 
his majeſty's forces commanded by the duke of 


of the Chevalier, only a Os 
- © 


near it. 
avoid this dangeorous ſhelve, at the extremity of 
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of Scottiſh High and Low-landers, under the 
earl of Mar, in 1715, when a wing of each fide was 
victorious, and the other defeated. But though the 
latter kept the field of battle all night, and the Che- 
valier himſelf landed ina few days after, his ſtay 
among them was buf ſhort, and his party gradually 


diſappeared. It lies ſeven miles N. of Stirling. 
DUMESNESS, or DomEsNEss, a noted pro- 


montory in the diſtrict of Pilten, and duchy of 

iphof 
Livonia, and from this head-land, for the ſpace of 
four miles runs a ſand- bank into the ſea, the other 


Courland: it ſtretches northward into the gu 


half of which lies concealed under water; and be- 
ſides, to the E. is an unfathomable ſmooth abyſs 
But that ſuch ſhips as ſail to Livonia may 


the land, juſt by the church of Domeſnes, and op- 
poſite to the ſand-bank, are two quadrangular 


light-houſes ere&ed, facing each other; one of 


which is twelve fathoms high, and the other eight 


and a half; In both theſe a 2 fire is kept up, 
fir 


from the firſt of Auguſt to the firſt of January, 
and that conſtantly, from the evening twilight to 
day-break. If ſailors ſee only one fire, they are 
exactly at the end of the ſhelve, and out of danger; 
but as ſoon as both light-houſes appear, then they 
begin to be in danger. Theſe light-houſes are ſix 


miles from the eſtate of Dondangen, the proprie- 


tor of which has an annual allowance of 2500 rix- 
dollars common money from the city of Riga, for 
defraying this expence; and beſides, the lord of the 
manor has a privilege of trading with the Dutch. 
A very large foreſt in the neighbourhood ſupplies it 
with plenty of fire-wood; and the ſtrand of Don- 
dangen is about 11 miles in length. | 
UMFERMLING, an ancient place in the W. 
extremity of Fifeſhire, and S. of Scotland, though 
formerly of note, is now much declined. It is a 


royal burgh, and in the ſame diſtrict with that of 


Inverkeithing, Stirling, Culroſs, and Queensferry, 
which alternately ſend a member to the Britiſh par- 
liament. Here are the ruins of a ſtately monaſtery 
and royal palace, where king James VI. reſided be- 
fore his acceſſion to the crown, of England, and his 
children were born. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, 
containing 20 pariſhes. Part of the monaſlery ſerves 
ſtill for a church, being very large and handſome. 
Here are the tombs of Ling Malcolm Canmore, his 
queen St. Margaret, and their eldeſt ſon prince Ed- 
ward, being only plain and coarſe marble ſtones. 
The principal ſupport of the town is a manufac- 
ture of diaper, _ the finer ſort of linen, which 
employ many hands both in this and the neigh- 
— towns. It lies 12 miles N. wot Ela. 


burgh. | 

DUMERIES, the capital of Nithſdale, and the 
hire of its own name, in the S. of Scotland, It 
| 4 | 
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Dumfries and 


Scotland and 
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lies on the Nid or Nith; and though two leagues 


from the ſea, yet the tide flowing up, ſmall ſhips 


many come cloſe to the quay; and about four miles 


below, the largeſt veſſels may ride in ſafety. It 
has large ſtreets, with good houſes, and abounds 
with merchants. Dumfries is one of the diſtrict of 
royal burghs with Kirkcudbright, Lochmaben, 
Annan, and Sanquhar, which 5 turns, ſend a 
member to every new Britiſh thy Orang In the 


church here, Robert Bruce run John Cuming lord 


Badenock through the body, for betraying his ſe- 
crets to king Edward I. of England, and eaſily ob- 
tained a pardon from the Pope for it. This town 
has two acts of parliament ſucceſſively for the two 
pennies Scots duty, as it is called; and for ton- 
nage, &c. in order to pay their debts, enlarge their 
harbour, and for other public buildings. Over the 
river is a ſtone-bridge of 13 large arches ; and in 
the middle is a gate, the boundary of the ſhire of 
lloway. Here is a pretty good 
caſtle. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing 18 


pariſhes, and of a provincial ſynod, compoſed of 


four preſbyteries, which have under their inſpec- 
tion 54 pariſhes. In the neighbourhood is Lin- 
cluden, formerly a very magnificent collegiate 
church; from which it is ſaid there was a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage to the abbey, fix miles off, It lies 
eight miles N. of the Solway-frith. Lat. 54, 50, N. 
Long. 8 19, W. | | 
DUMF RIES a county of Scotland, compre- 
hending Annandale, Wachopdale, and Nithiſdale, 
extends in length from W. to E. about 50 miles, 
and is about 34 in breadth, where broadeſt. It is 
bounded on the W. by Galloway and Kyle; on 
the E. by Solway frith, and the ches between 
ngland; on the N. by part of 
Clydeſdale, 'Tweedale, and Teviotdale ; and on the 
S. by the Iriſh ſea. The country is rough and 
mountainous, not ſo well adapted for corn as. for 
paſture ; and, of conſequence, innumerable flocks 


of ſheep and herds of black cattle are bred in this 


county, and fattened for exportation to England, 
The face of this country is bare and brown, almoſt 
deſtitute of wood, and very deficient in fuel; yet 
the valleys being watered and fertilized by abun- 
dance of ſtreams, produce good eorn. , In the divi- 
fion called Nithiſdale are mines of lead, and, as it 
is. ſaid, of ſilver and gold alſo; but the two laſt- 
mentioned are not worked. The capital is of the 
fame name. | 


DUMEFRIES, a town in Stafford county, Vir- 


* on a branch of Patowmack river, 12 miles 


W. of Colcheſter, and 30 N. from Falmouth. 

DN, a lough, or inland lake in the ſhire of 
Air, and 8. diviſion of. Scotland. From it iſſues a 
river or water, over Which:is a bridge of one very 


arch. 
* DUN 


DU 88 
DUN, a conſiderable river of England, which riſ. 
ing in the mountains of Derbyſhire, . on the E. 
it runs to Doncaſter, and from thence into the 
ſea at the Humber, being made navigable in ſeveral 


DUN, a pevote diſtri of French Barrois, and 
government of Metz, in France. It was formerly 
included in the country of Dormois, or Doulmois, 
and belonged to crook-backed duke Godfrey; 
which he made a preſent of in 1066, to the biſhop- 
ric of Verdun; but in the ſucceeding century it 
was ſold to the counts of Bar, and afterwards an- 
nexed to the duchy of this latter name. 

DUN. LE ROT, a town of Upper Berry, in 
France one of the royal demeſnes, which muſt 
not be alienated from the crown. Here is a ſalt- 
magazine, a collegiate church, and likewiſe a pa- 
tochial one. It lies on the river Auron, and on 
the confines of the Bourbonnois. It was formerl 
one of the moſt conſiderable towns of Aquitain. 1 
lies 20 miles S. of Bourges. Lat. 46, 51, N. Long. 


* E. | | 

UNA, a river in the duchies of Livonia and 
Eſthonia, now a provinee belonging to Ruſſia, It 
abounds in excellent fiſh, as ſalmon, &c. 

DUNA, Dzwina, (Kubo) a river of Poland, 
which taking its riſe from Ruſſia, runs through 
Lithuania; and after it has divided Courland from 
Livgnia, and watered Riga, it falls near Dunamund 


into the gulph ef Livonia, in the Baltic. This 
ſeems to be the ſame with the foregoing, though 
that in Livonia is called Dana, that im Muſ- 


eovy, Dwina. 
 DUNABURG, a ſtrong caſtle and place near 
it, in the capital territory of the ſame name, in 
Semigallia, and. duchy of Courland. It ſtands on 
the N. ſide of the river Duna, and has three ſena- 
tors. It lies 28 miles N. of Breſlaw. 
DUNAMUNDE, a fine fortreſs. in the general 
8 Riga, in Livonia, now belonging to 
ſha. It lies about two miles from the city of 
Riga, on the outlet of the Duna, where all veſ- 
ſels that fait from. the Baltie up. that river are 
obliged to pay toll. It has been oftem taken: the 
laſt time the Swedes took it in- 1901, the ſine train 
of Saxon artillery fell into their hands, the Saxons 
having maſtered the place the preceding year; but 
in 1710 the Ruſſians took it. This was formerly 
a-convent of Ciſtercian monks. 
DUNAVETZ, or Dux AE Ta, a river: of Up- 
per Hungary, which riſing in the northern emi- 
ulla. = a. 
DUNBAR; an ancient town» and famous caſtle, 


the latter nom ruined, in Eaſt Lothian, or conſta- 


dutary of Haddington, in. the South diviſion - of 
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Scotland. It is one of the diſtrict of royal burghs 
which, with Jedburgh, Haddington, North Ber- 
wick, and Lauder, alternately ſend a member to 


the Britiſh parliament. It is a handſome, well- 


built town, at the mouth of the frith of Forth, 
and on the S. fide, towards the German ocean. It 
is a conſiderable port, but its entrance is difficult, 
by reaſon of ſteep rocks; for the cutting through 
which, carrying. the pier to the beacon rock, and 
other public purpoſes, the town had a two-penny 
Scots act upon ale. Here they cure herrings as at 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, being a larger and fatter 
kind than thofe of the latter place. To the S. W. 
of the town is Dunhill moor, where, in 1650, a 
battle was fought between Oliver Cromwell and 
General Leſly, commander of the Scottiſh ay + 
when the former, with not above 8000 men, 
feated the other fide, killing 6000, and taking. 
10,00Q priſoners, a late — ſays. 

The paſſage into the harbour of Dunbar is v 
narrow, between two rocks: one of them is the E. 
ſide of the harbour; the other is a promontory, 
ſtretching out about 100 yards to the north, and: 
is about 20 yards wide, having the ſea on each 
ſide of it when the tide is in. is head is a moſt. 
extraordinary natural eurioſity ; it is of a red ſtone, 
which is not a lime-ſtone, but appears rather like 
a very hard free-ſtone, It looks on both ſides like 
the Giants Cauſeway in Ireland: the ſtones on- 
the weſt fide are from a foot to two feet over, on 
the E. ſide they are larger, from two feet to four. 
I obſerved the pillars from three to eight ſides; 
but only. one or two of the firſt and laſt : they 


may be ſaid to be in joints, but are ſtrongly ce- 


mented together by a red and white ſparry ſub-- 
ſtance, which is formed. in laminæ round the pil- 
lars, and between the joints, two or three inches 
The interſtices between the large 
pillars, which are but few, are filled with ſmall 
pillars, without joints. The pillars confiſt of hori- 
zontal. laminæ; the joints are not concave and 
convex when ſeparated, but uneven and irregular ; 
they lie floping from E. to W. on the W. fide, 
towards the end, the pillars become very large and 


confuſed; as I ſaw them to the E. of the Giants 


Cauſeway, and in the ifle of Mull; except that 
theſe ate divided by ſuch a ſparry ſubſtance into a 

reat number of {mall figures, which-ſeem to go» 
So through them. There are ſpots and veins of 
a-whitiſh ſtone in the pillars.  Thers is no ſign of 
any thing. of this kind in any of the rocks near, 
that I could obſerve or hear of. It lies 29 miles- 


b. of Edioburgh.,, I. g . N. 0 
DUNBARTON. See Dumm Nrn.... 
en einn tlie 


un 
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Frith of Clyde is otherwiſe called, and in the weſ- 
teri highlands of Scotland; Between this and the 
frith of Forth Severus's or Adrian's wall extended 
itſelf, which is commonly called Graham's Dyke, 
having been fortified with redoubts ; and of it-ſe- 
veral remains are ſtiff to be ſeen. It was raiſed as 
a rampart againſt the incurſions of the Picts and 
Highlanders, 5 Sas 15 

DUNCANNON, a ſmall town in the county 
of Wexford, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland, 
with a good fort upon Waterford haven. 


land ſhoots out, on which ſtands a high tower, 
called Hook Tower, beſides a light-houſe for the 
direction of ſailors into the mouth of the river. It 
lies eight miles E. of Waterford. 


DUNDALK, a town in the county of Louth, 


and province of Leiuſter in Ireland. 


It has an open bay of the ſame name, but its har- | 


bour is inconſiderable. 

It has the privilege of holding a market, and 
ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. It lies 
20 miles N. of Drogheda, be FIG 

- DUNDEE, i. e. a hill on the Tay, anciently 
Alectum, or Taodunam, is the moſt conſiderable 
town in the ſhire of Forfar, or Angus, in the 
middle diviſion of Scotland. It is pretty large, 
pleaſantly ſituated, and populons, and one of the 
rayeſt in all Scotland, hence called Bonny Dundee. 
Fe Rands at the foot of a hill, on the N. fide of 
the river Tay, and near its mouth ; and'is one of 
the royal burghs, which, with Perth, St. Andrew's, 
Cowpar, and Forfar, ſend by turns one member to 


; the Britiſh parliament; It is the feat of a preſ- 


bytery, containing 17 patiſhes, has a harbour and 
very flouriſhing trade, both foreign and inland : 
for they ſhip off vaſt quantities of corn to London, 
the Baltic, and Amſterdam; and they have conſi- 

derable linen manufactures, herring-hſhery, &c. 

The great church here, 8 collegiate, is an 
exact croſs, with a fine ſteeple. Into the harbour 
are three entrances : it is capacious, but not for 
veſſels of great burthen ; and there is ſafe riding in 
the river itſelf, though the port at the town is only 
fit for ſmall veſſels. * 

General Monk ſtormed the town, though it was 
defended by 11, ooo ſoldiers, beſides inhabitants, 
and putting all he found in arms to the ſword, 
carried off a vaſt boot v. 
of St. Andrew's. Lat. 56, 26, N. Long. 2, 
48. W. | * 
UNDER. a village of Somerſetſhire, five 
miles S. W. of Briſtol, with a fair on September 


12. . 1 
DUNDRUM, in Down county, Ulſter pro- 
vince, in Ireland, 11 miles from Rathfryland, on a 
bay of the ihe name, Here are remains of a 


From 
hence to the mouth of the river, a narrow neck of 


It lies 16 miles N. W. 
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caſtle, which when in reply was a good guard to 


this paſs in the time of the great rebellion, It 


ſtands on a rock commanding a view of the whole 
bay and harbour within it, of a great part of Le. 
cale on one fide, and the high mountains of Dun. 

rum and Mourne on the other. The bay is ſpa- 
cious, but one of the moſt dangerous for ſhipping 
in Ireland, there being but a tide-harbour for mall 
veſſels in the middle of the bay. It is about three 
leagues Jong, and 14 broad. I his harbour and the 
lough' of Strangford form the peninſula of Le- 
cale, ſometimes called Marle- iſle, from the abuu- 


dance of its marle. | 


- DUNEBURG, a town of Livonian Wovwod- 
ſhip, which is a palatinate of the great duchy of 
Lithuania, where the diet of the ſtates and pro- 
vincial courts are held; from the latter of which 
there lies no appeal but to the aſſeſſorial court, 
It ſtands on the N. ſhore of the Duna, and 80 
— E. of Riga. Lat. 59, 42, N. Long. 26; 
17. . 4 - > . 

DUNGANNON, a town of Ireland, in the 
. of Tirone, and province of Ulſter, 11 
miles N. 

28, N. | Tot 

DUNGARVON, a town in the county of Wa- 
terford, and province of Munſter, in Ireland, on a 
bay of its own name, with a ſtrong caſtle and 


commodious road for ſhipping. It ſies 24 miles 


N. . Waterford. Lat 51, 57, N. Long. 5, 
55, W. 4 
- DUNGENESS, a noted head-land of Kent. It 


lies ſeven miles S. of Romney. Dungeneſs is a 


low beachy point, ſteep cloſe*to, on which ſtands 
| a lighthouſe, called the Neſs Light. Lat. 51, N. 


1 


Long. 51, E. . | 
DUNGSBY-HEAD, DuxsBW- HEAD, or Don- 
CAN's-Bay-HEAD by ſome, a promontary, which 
is the utmoſt N. E. point of Caithneſs, in Scot- 
land, and moſt northerly land of the main ifland 
of Great Britain. It opens into Pentland or Pict- 
land frith. | At this point to the N. as at Buchan- 
neſs to the E. begins that bay called th Murray- 
frith, up to Inverneſs. - From Dunſby-head ſailors 
take their diſtances and keep their anchorings, in 
their going farther to the northward. 
NHAVAND, Dunzavany,' or DaMa» 


vA, is a remarkable mountain in Perſia. 


UNHILLBATTLE. See Dux BAR. 
UNHOLM, in Nottinghamſhire, ſix miles 
from Tuxford ; fair on Auguſt 12. - 
DUNKELD, in the native. language Dunkeil- 
lon, i. e. the hazel-hill, from the eminence near it 
being covered with woods of that timber. It ſtands 
at the foot of the Grampian mountains, on the N. 
fide of the 1 It was formerly the capital of 


Caledonia, the ſee of a biſhop, It is the only 
market- 


of Armagh. Long. 7, „ W. Lat. 54% 
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en that ſide this Frenchi dominions, next 


hill, in Frenehs; 


own in this part of the Highlands, and 
the ſeat of a preſpytery, ontaining ao pariſhes, 
The ruins of its cathedral are: ſtill viſihle, the Pre- 
bendaries of which were Culdees- or Black-monks, 
and it was dedicated to St. Qolumba. . In this 
neighbourhood the duke of Athol has a genteel 
modern houſe, with handſame gardens, on the op- 
poſite ſide of dhe Lay, where its banks are pretty; 
high. And the public, is not a little indebted to 
his grace, a he hag wer y much repaired the roads 
for à conſiderable way upon his own lands, and 
fet up mile ſtongs, and that joining to the mili- 
tary road made by general Wade, which goes to 
Inverness. Rin 
DNKIRN, ige. a church on a down or ſandy 
nquerque, a town of French 
Flanders, on the Colne; which here falls into the 
Engliſh channel. It is the moſt eaſternly harhour 
f Great 
Britain, and; ĩs a bailĩ wie ſubject to the provincial 
council of Artois; The principal buildings are, 
the town- houfe, iu which is a public library; the 
exchange; ohpohe theitown-houle ; the barracks, 
the armoury,'; the: rope-walk, the inagazine for 
naval ſtores, the park of artillery, and the-royal 
hoſpitals ; deſides({which'/are the gburch of St. 
Eloy, with 15 chapels! round it; the church and 
college lately belonging to the Jeſuits, four con- 
vents, and five nunneries. It was taken from the 
Spaniards by the French in 1558, but they re-took 
it ſoon uftèer. Its inhabitants greatly annoyed the 
Dutch from 1691 to 16356. 
In 1646 and 1658 it was taken by the French; 
and in the latter year it was ceded to the Engliſh, 
in conſideration of their ſervices in aſſiſting them 
zgainſt Spain. But in 1662 kimg Charles II. fold 
it to the French for 218,750; upon which Mar- 


dyke, and the other neighbouring villages erected . 


by the Engliſh; came into the poſſeſſion of Lewis 
XIV. who, upon this, very conſiderably improved 
and en] its fortifieations, adding, {luicas, ca- 
nals, and dams to. the harbour, which before was 
in very good condition: ſo that in ſucceeding wars 
it beeame a ſtation for privateers and ſmall frigates, 
which did confiderable damage to the Eagliſh, 
who, for that teaſon, at the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, inſiſted ,on the demolition of the harbour 
and its fortiſtications; and afterwards at the e 
in 1717, and at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. It has 
now about 12,000 inhabitants; but before the de- 
ſtruction of its fortifications it had upwards of 
26,000, - It was lately made a free, port. In 1690 


it was attacked! by thæ Dutch and. Engliſh forces, 


but without ſucceſs - The! road is. one of the beſt 


and ſecureſt in Europe: but the harbour will not 


admit a ſhip of war of the firſt rate. The road lies 


at the diſtance of two miles and ay half from the 
X AI Hold b 1 . 4 
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town, about three from the new harbour of Mar- 


I dyke, and is {heltered by the Braeck, a ſand-bank, 
extending parallel to the ſhore, two leagues E and 


" 


Upon this bank the ſea is not above four 
feet deep at low water, and therefore ſhips cannot 
Fer it, but at the time of the flood: but 
there are two channels, one at each end of the road. 


Behind the Braeck, to the eaſtward of Dunkirk, 
N may anchor, ſheltered from a N. W. N. and 


wind, in two fathoms at low water, but it 
ſhoals more to the ſhore. In the road you may 
anchor to the E. of Dunkirk, almoſt cloſe to the 
jetties, in nine or ten fathoms, very good holding 


ö pound, bang) clay mixed with ſand; and to the 


„in fix, ſeven; or eight fathoms water. It lies 
1.5 miles from Nieuport, 11 from Gravelines, and 


22 E. of Calais, 55 of Dover, and 26 S. W. of 


) turday ; and fairs on May 6 a 
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Tous rocks and ſhelves at its entrance. 


Oſtend. Lat. 51, 7, N. Long. 2, 20, E. 
DUNMORE. a market- town of Eſſex. It lies 
12 miles from Chelmsford, and 38 from London, 
DoNMOW, a market-town of Eſſex, in which 
the manufacture of baize flouriſhes ; but is parti- 
cularly remarkable ſince Henry III.'s time, for the 
cuſtom of giving a flitch or gammon of bacon to 
any any couple who will ſwear, on two peaked - 
ſtones in the church-yard, that for a year and a 
day after marriage they never repented in the leaſt 
of it, nor differed all that time; and this appears 
upon record to have been actually clainksd, and 
delivered to ſeveral. Its weekly market is on Sa- 


November 8. It 
lies 38 miles from London. | 
| DUNNEGALT, or Doxtcar, capital of the 
county of the ſame name, and province of Ulſter, in 
Ireland, at the mouth of the Eaſk, upon the bay of 
Dunnegal ; its harbour is capacious, but has dange- 
I has the 
privilege of holding a market, and ſends two mem- 
bers to the Iriſh parliament. It lies 12 miles N. 
of Balliſbannon, and 30 from Cape Telling. 
DUNNET-HEAD, a promontory in the ſhire 
of Caithneſs and N. of Scotland, which ſtretches 
out into the Pentland frith. It is about a mile 
broad, and ſeven in compaſs, with feveral loughs, 
and paſture for cattle, but no inhabitants. Here 
are dug good mill-ſtones, and it is thought to con- 
tain lead. | , 
DUNNINGTON, in Holland diviſion, Lin- 
colnſhire, ſeven miles from Boſton, 23 S. E. of 
Lincoln, and 99 from London. It is noted for a 
large ſale of hemp and hempſeed, it having a good 
market on Saturdays, and a fair on May 15. It 
has a port for barges, by which goods are gay 
to and from-Boſton nd the Waſhes: Long. 5, W. 


Lat. 88 G. 8 Fe | | 
DUNOIS, a county and ſubdiviſion of Lower 
Orleandois, in the government of the lattet name, 


/ 


* 
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in France. It has an eruberancb f alt bret c 
rain. It is bounded en the E. by Orleanois br 
15 e S. by Blaiſois, on the W. by Vendomois, and 
on the N. by the Leſſer Perche. It is about 10 


leagues in length, and ſeven or eight in breadth. | 


This country is watered by the Loire; Convoye, 
re, and Hierre. F 
DUNS, a large market-town, and burgh of ba- 
rony,. in the Merſe or Berwickſhire, and S. of Scot- 
land. It is populous, and has the beſt trade in the 
county, with a handſome caſtle. Tts market, which 
is held on Wedneſday, is the-beſt in all the king- 


dom, for corn, ſheep, horſes, and cows; and. has 


an annual fair on Trinity-Monday. It lies 14 miles 
W. of Berwick. I 3 vo 
6 ba the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing 11 
ariſhes. 0, ** 
4 DUNSBAY-HEAD. See DoncsBavy. 
DUNSBROOK, a river in. Devonſhire, which 
xuns into the Ex below Eiverton. ; 
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' + DUNSTER, in Sometſetſhire; two: miles 
Mindhead, 20 miles from Taunton, and 16 — 


Eondon, had a caſtle- The town ſtands on a low 
ground, every where ſhut in with hills, except to- 


| warils' the Severn ſea. The caſtle, how in ruins, 


conſiſted of two wings, and three towers; and haz 
a fine proſpect of a vale of two miles bounded by 
the Severn. Here are about 400 bouſes, and its 
only manufacture is kerſeys. The church, which 
is large, has a handſome tower, buik in the reign 
ef Henry VII. It is called a borough in 0/4 wri. 
tings, and once ſent members to parliament. The 


market is on Friday, fair on Whit-Monday. 


DUNWICH, on the coaſt of Suffolk, was once 
to Thetford; and from t it was afterwards 


the ſee of a biſhop; till the — tranſlated it 


DIINSNMORE, a rer in Staffordſhire, which 


runs into the Churnet at Leek. 


DUNSTABLE, a town in the province of New ( 


Hampſhire, in New England, on the banks of 
* Merimack, where it has a large pre- 
ain * . ? * ; 

DUNSTABLE, a populous market-town, in 


Bedfordſhire, on a chalky hill, its name importing 
an eminence, and at the entrance of the Chiltern- 


hills; on the old Watling- ſtreet, where the Tcknild- | 


ftreet croſſed it. Here are four ſtreets anſwering 


to tlie four cardinal points; and for want of ſprings, 


unleſs they dig. very deep for them, each bas a pub- 


lie pond of rain water, which are neuer dry. In 


1214, Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held a 
council here; and. ſeveral of the people called: Lol- 
lards were executed in this place, in the reigns.of 
Henry V. and VII. Its weekly market is held on 
Wedneſday, and its. annual fairs are Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day, May 22, Auguſt 12, and November 12. It 
Bes 16 miles from the town of Bedford, and 34 from 


London. | 

DUNSTABURG-CASTLE, on the coaſt of 
Northumberland, between the Dog 
Fearne ifles, on a very fruitful ſpot. It is remark- 


- 


like thoſe of St, Vincent's rock near Bri 
under the name of Briſtot-ſtones, 
- DUNSFEIN, or DunorsTz1N, a place in Co- 


e, in Germany, and near Audernach, much 9: 


m__ for its mineral waters, which ars often 
dt the confluence of ſeveral rivers, which renders 


* 


drank with wine. N 
DUNSTAFFAGE- CASTLE, or St. S$rz- 
BHEN'S-H1LL, the prineipal place in Lorn, a fub-. 
diviſion of Argylefhire, in the Middle Diviſion of 
Scotland. x; was formerly a royal feat and bury- 
ing place, 
interrad. 


many of the kings of Scotland are 


tranſlated to Norwich. The Romans reſided here 
whilſt they were in England. Its numerous churches 
have been long ſwallowed up by the-ſea, and only 
one is now ſtanding, with a fe houſes; yet it is 
governed by two bailiffs, and ſends two members 
to. parliament. At this place they have a conſide- 
rable fiſhery. It lies 42 miles from Bury, and gg 
from London. Its market is on Saturday; fair on 


July 25. | 1 

of DUPLIN-COUNTY „in the diſtrict of Wil- 
mington, in N. Carolina, has the N. E. branch of 
_ Cape Fear river for its boundary on the N. and E. 


and Pelham county $i. 


;7  DUQUELA, à province ot Africa, in-the king- 


= * LH — * > = - 


net and the 72 


dom of Morocco, about 7 5, miles in length, and 


60 in breadth. It abounds in corn and ſheep; Aa- 


mor is the capital town. | 

- DU-QUESNE.. See-PrrsBURG. 
 DURANCE, a river of Dauphiny, in France; 
it iſſues from Mount Genevre, one among the- 
Alps, whence it ditects its courſe W. along the 
confines of Dauphiny and Provence; then running 


8. by Siſteron, afterwards W. through Provence, 


is navigable at Cavaillon; and has a very rapid cur- 
rent, often caufing inundations, and. at laſt 
falls into the Rhone a-little below Avignon. 
TIO a ſajall but —— — 
iſcay. Proper; in Spain. It lies in a. b 
between high hills, &e. upon a fmall river which 


able for a ſort of ſpar, —— —— ſurrounds it on the land- ſide. The inhabitants 
non 


manufacture great ities f ſword-blades, 
bilts; &c. It lies 20 miles E. of Bilboa. Lat. 4% 
29, N. . Long. 2, 36, W. 

' DURANGO, an eſpiſcopal city of Chiametlan, 
and Guadalajara, in Mexico, in N. America, a 
the place commodious for trade. It lies 10 leagues 


to the N. W. of Nombre de Dios. 
DURANS DORF, or DowisDory, a town of 


per Hungary, in the Hither Circle of the Theils, 
which looks more like a village. It has ſpacious 
corn-kelds,, and plenty of wood. belonging LO 4 8 


1 


-— 
©. 
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DRB, u toe of France, . 
tze tle, of a duchy. Long. o, #544 


(ated on the river Lot, or the confines, of 


,notin; treacherous and debauched character of- 
e Nc changed it to Dyrrha- 


| 


f 


*"Tyrkg ever fnce the time of Bajazer Il. bf lies 25 
Ae N. of T7 fino. ; Lat, Ai „N. Long: 5. 


b 1. 
"Au lan. Net 
another of peniteyt nuns, and an hoſpital. It | 

5 miles S,, of, Liege. Lat. 41, 50, N. Long. 5, 


28. E. 1 
DRCKEIXMI, a town of F man yß in the Pa- 
latinate, 12 miles N. E. of Neuſta Ss 
557 E. Lat, 49. 26. E. 5 15 rea. 21ND 
* - DUREN, à town in, the duchy of Jubers, in 
Germany, 10 miles 5. of the city of Juliers, and 
n elector Palatine. 50, 51, N 


M. 5, 29. E. | 4 (in, Liane hieb 4 
_ DURESTAL, or Dos Hr, a town, of Anjou. 


in France, on, the Loire, over which is a bridge 
vwith;a caſtle, and the houſes moſtly. free-!tane, and 


dated. Its principal trade 18 tanned leather $1909 it 


ow La 3 


has two pariſhes. It lies three leagues be 
Fleche, and twice as many from Angers. 


DURHAM, Durham, a pleafant, healthy, large 9 


' 
4 
„ 


city. It is 256 miles from London, and 65 tro 
Vork, ſtands 20.4 hill almoſt Ne with he 


rer Were, and, is about 70 years older than the ( 
| 4 
It is ſaid to have been firſt incorporated by Richard 
L. and was ariciently governed by bafliffs appointed +, 


Conqͥueſt, an epiſcopal ſee being erected here in 995. 


Brite 4x5 & .* grit N 110116 
R a ſmall city of Lyxemburg, in the 
| herlands, n the, Jurte. Here is a 4 
convent of recollects, Who teach palite, {itqrarurg; | 
es 


Long. 7. 


— 


by the biſhops, afterwards by an alderman and 12 


burgeſſes, but queen Elizabeth gave it a wayor, al- 


dermen,.and commou-couneil- nen; and by a char- 


der grantel in 1684, it is governed by A mayor, 


12, aldermen, e neee 


town. clerk, &c: who can hold courts-leet and ba- 


ron within the city, under the ſtile of the. biſhop, 4 
who is 4 temporal prince, being alio earl. of Sad- | 


4 


is county, which he belde by parony, 


berg in, this « | | 
and is ſheriff paramount, and appoints his depury, } 


who makes up his audit to the biſhop, without"ac- 
counting, as other ſheriffs, to the exchequer. I he 
Vo. I.—No. 41. 
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magiſtrates keep a pye-powder court alſo at the 
fairs, which are March: 3, Whitſun-Tueſday, aud 
tember 25, and pa — 5 20l. a year toll to the 
biſhop or his . his is reputed one of t 
beſt biſhopt ies in; England. and the livings in th 
biſhop's gift che richelt, there being 13 from 300 
to 800l. 4 year each. „ Rey 
King Henry VIII. eſtabliſhed the preſent endow- 
ment for a deanery here, with 12 prebendaries, 12 
minor- canons, &c. 'The cathedral, which is a mag- 
nificent pile, was, before the Reformation, called ↄt. 
Mary's and Cuthbert's, the body, of which laſt was 
tranflated hither, and gave tiſe to the foundation 
of its cathedral; but in Ling Henry V1II.'s ſtatutes, 
it, is ſtiled Ecclefia Cathedralis Chriſti & Beatz 
larize., The decorations of it for the adminiſtra- 
tion of the divine offices, are faid to be richer than 
thoſe of any. pther cathedral in England. It was 
remarked not ver long ago, that the rich old veſt- 
ments which the clergy here wore before the Re- 
formation, were ſtill worn by the reverend reſidents 
on Sundays and holidays; and that though many 
dignified and learned proteſtant clergy live here, 


Fi eP* 


there are a great numbers of Roman Catholics in 


and about the city. Beſides the cathedral here are 


ix pariſh-churches, three in the city, and three in 


— 


* 


[ 


. the ſuburbs. -... aas 2+ tr 1355, £574 1 
On the S. of the cathedral is the college, with 
the prebendaries houſes, and on the N. ſide is the 
college ſchool. Here was a caſtle on the N. E. ſide 
of the river Were, afterwards the biſhop's palace, 
built by William the Conqueror, between two ſtone 
bridges over the Were, in the heart of the city, the - 
outer gate of which. is now the county: jail. 15. K. 
Mary's chapel in the cathedral, is the tomb of the 
venerable Bede, whole virtues. are repreſented in a. 
parchment ſcroll over it; and in this church 
kept ſome old records of Scotland, whoſe kings have 
been, great henefactors to it, the cathedral having 
been rebuilt by David king of Scots. Here is the 
ſhire-hafl, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held 
for the county, and near it a good library, built by 
biſhop Colin, and the exchequer, built by biſhap 


county palatine court. N | 

Here is an hoſpital alſo built and endowed by 
biſhop was 5 and at each end a ſchool founded 
by hiſhop, Langley, but new built by hiſhop Coſip. 
The city, which is fortified with -walls;-though 


Levil, in which are the offices belonging to the 


upon une yen ground, is about one mile lang, and 
- as much zh breadth,, and has three manors, Tis the 


. biſhop's-manar, the dean and chapter's.manor,, and 


= 


another called Gilligate. The, remains of the Ro- 

he market here is ou Saturday. 
firſt time that this city or dean Nac to 
parliament was in 1673; thoſe tor the city ate choſen 


man way, aps Jkenild- ſtreet, are ſtill xiſihle mc 
e 


this city. 


! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


of the kingdom of the Northiltabrians,! of Which | 
this was a part, this county "Wis beſtowed on St. 5 


for ever. This grant was" ratified both by the 


| Tubordinate to the crown. It is bounded on the 


berland. It extends 9 in length, and 35 in 


156,988 honſes, and 96, 900 inhabitants; but ſends 


2 of this aye fg wholeſome, and though very 


_  *Sowels of the earth. 


2 alſo 2 gymnaſium with profeſſors. * 


N 
by the corporation, citizens and freemen, who at a 5 
poll in 7716, were aB6ve qt e * 1 
DURHAN, (the biſhopric- oft.) rectived its © 
name from its chief town, called by the "Saxons 4 


Deorham, or Hurhelm, td expreſs its ſitugtſon on . 


' a" Hill ſurronndell dyn. Heer. On the tonverfion & 


Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfarn, and bis ſucceſſors 


Danes and Normans, wich the addition of ſcvetal 
privileges, particularly that of being a county pa- 
latige, enjoying the Ae ho et n as 4 
the king wid without its bounds; with reſpeCt to 

Forfeitures, &c. Thus it Was a kind of royalty 


a 

1 

. 

ö 

N 

N 

ö 

8 

9 
N. by the river Tyne, which parts it from North- 5 
umberland; on the E. by the German ocean; on 5 
= S. by the Tees, which divides it from York- 
ire; and on the W. by Weſtmortland and Cum- ; 

ſ 

„ 

ſ 

/ 

N 

' 

j 


"contains one eity and ſeven” market-towns, 59 
vicarages, 113 pariſhes, near 230 villages, about 


breadth. It is in the dioceſe of its on name, and 
only four members to partament, namely, two for 
the county and two for the city of Durham. The 


arp in the weſtern parts, is milder towards the 
ſea, whoſe warm vapouts mitigate the ſeverity of 
the winter ſeaſons. The ſoil is very different, the 4 
weſtern {ide being moumtainous and barren, while 
the eaſtern and foutfiern parts nearly reſemble the f 
S. of England, and confiſt of beautiful meadows, | 
rich paſtutes, woods, at. corn fields. The inha- 
bitants have their induſtry rewarded by the immenſe 

quantities” of coals, lend, and ſron found in the 


$ 


ſ 
ſ 
' 
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DURHAM, a town in Newhaven county, Con- 
necticut, 9 miles S. W. from Middletown, and the 
Lame diſtance E. from Hadhiam, and eight N. E. 
From Walling ford. r 9 


DURLACH, or Bavzx-DvrLacn, (Lower 8 
| 5 — — of,) in Suabia, in Germany. It lies 
co 


ont you to the marquiſate of Baden on the N. E. 
Has the duchy of Wirtemberg on the E. the Rhine, 
"which ſeparates it from Alſace, on the W. and part 
of the Lower Palatinate, and the biſhopric of Spires, + 
on the N. ſubject to the marquis of its own name. 4 
| /DURLACH, the capital of the laſt- mentioned ( 


warquifate of the fame name. It is a pretty large 
n 


the top of which is a ſtrong tower. Here is a 
rmificent palace, a good library, and cabinet of 


| Kreers ate fair, and houſes uniform. It lies 


»/ 


* - 1 
% 


| .D,W 
Giles N Ef the cjey of Raden: Lat, 49-90, N 


+ DURLSDOREF; or Don AND, a town i 
the Hither Circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hun- 
ry. Round it are Ipacious fields, aud jt has 
Hes g an antieit Ro 
. DUROBRIVIS, an ancient Roman Ration, n 
"Caſter, à villag you Stamford, in Dres 
el the 7 teet ſeems to be continued, and 
trolled in the neighbouring river. Dronfield retai 
ſomething of the old OW] 508 
* DURSEYS, anciently Bea Inſula, an iſland on 
the Iriſh coaſt, year Bantry bay, very difficult to 
Tand vn, as thete is but one dia -place, and this 
muſt be in 2 dead calm. It is about three miles 
Jong and very rough and coarſe. 

URSLEY, a cloathing and market town of 
Glouceſterſhire. It is governed by a bailiff. For. 
merly, a man of Durfley was a proverbial denomi- 
nation for a ſharper: but the preſent inhabitants 
are ſaid to be quite the reyerſe, Here is a hand- 
ſome church and ſpire. Its weekly market is kept 
on Thutſday ; and annual fairs May 6, and De. 
cember 4, for cattle and pedlary. It lies 18 miles 
rom Glouceſter, and 97 from London. 
_DURTAL. See DuzegsTAL. 
© DDUSSELDORP, or rather DussxLDORxr, the 
elector patatine's capital, in the duchy of Berg, and 
circle of Weſtphalia. It is a large, well-built 
town, in a fine plain, on the little river Duſſel, 
which here falls into the Rhine, and conſequently 
it ſtands on the E. bank of the latter river. lt is 
defended by a citadel, with baſtions and cavaliers 
upon tliem. Here is a-ſtately, Gothic palace, with 
fine paintings and other ornaments. Duſſeldorp 
has three weekly markets, for corn imported from 
the · Netherlands, and fold into ſeveral parts of 
Germany. Here all religions are tolerated, but the 
Catholics are only admitted to civil employments, 
In the town is a collegiate church, beſides another 
church, and a convent lately belonging to the 

eſuits. with a college and ſeminary for poor 
ſcholars. The Rhine runs here ſo rapidly, that 
they have been obliged to break its force by ſeveral 

t works. It fes 24 miles N. of Cologne 

5037 20, N. Long. 6, 21, E. 

DUTCH BRABANT and FLANDERS. See 
BRABANT and FLanDERs. - - 

DUTLINGEN, a town of Suabia, in Germany, 
and belonging to the duke of Wirtemberg. It lies 
on the E. fide of the Black foreſt, near the ſource 
of the Danube, over which river it has a bridgs 
alſo a caſtle on a hill without · che town, It lies five 
miles W. of Mulheim. 

DWARF-HILL, in the Orkneys of Scotland. 


| N 3 D 2 
Ci 2 * . 
DwWòINA. i. e. double, as conſiſting of the un- & a chapter, a fine convent, and hoſpital. ' And at 
\ . ted ſireams of the Suchona and Jug, near Uſtiaga, & this place arg kept four annual fairs. It lies nine 
' 4 large river in European Ruffia; and in Latin miles from Echternach. 
called Duina, It runs from S. to N. through the DYLE, a river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, has 
province of its own. name. Near Archangel it its ſource in Brabant, where it runs N. by Lou- 
into two branches, and afterwards diſcharges vain, and afterwards receiving the Demer, and 
Pf into. the White or Frozen fea. The Dwina © waſhing Mechlin, empties itfalf at Ripplemunds 
or Duna, in Poland, muſt not be confounded with into the Schelde. 
this river, though it riſes alſo in Ruſſia, which DYRAFIORDUR, or THrijNGEYRE, a trad- 
running N. W. through Lithuania, and dividing ing place of Iceland, in Norway, both for fiſh and 
Livonia from Courland, falls into the Baltic at fleſh. - | | 
Dunamunde fort, below Riga. 1 1 $t DYSERT, a royal burgh of Fifeſhire, in the 8. 
DWINA, one of the circles included in the of Scotland. It is included in the diftrit with 
yernment of Archangel-gorod, in European Ruta. Burntiſland, Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn, which ſend 
It is bounded by the White ſea on the N. and by a member alternately to the Britiſh parliament. It 
Rubeninſki on the S. the capital of which is Arch+ Y lies on the N. ſhore of the frith of Forth, and 
"1 | 15 miles N. of Edinburgh. * 
UXBURY, a maritime town in Plymouth DYVELAND, or * an iſland in 
colony and county, Maſſachuſets bay, on a river Zealand; fo called from the multitude of doves . 
that runs into Plymonth bay, from whence it is bred here. It lies S. E. of that of Schowen, from 


two miles diſtant, and about 30 from Boſton. which a narrow channel divides it, and is even - 
 PUYVELAND: - Sce DyveEianD. joined to it by a bank or dyke. Moſt of it be- 
- DYKRICH,: the capita! of a provoſtſhip, under longs to the city of Zitick-Zee, having no towus 


which are 26 bra. 2 in Luxemburg, and the but villages upon it. 
Auſtrian Netherlands, on the river Soure. Its D. A, the ſame with Dena, a river ef 
moſt conſiderable church is St, Lubent. Here is 9 Poland. | | 
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AGLES-LAKE, otherwiſe called AxoL Nor, ꝙ lerne. It is 28 miles long, and iſfuas, N 
a collection of waters in Tantany, in Aſia, YV large river, into Dunnegal bay by the N. W. of 
EARITH, a town of Huntingdonſhire, furniſh- Q the province, below Balyſhannon.. See Exnex. 
ed with two or three pretty good inns. It has no EASING WOL, or-Es81n6woLD;-a market- - 
market, but three fairs, on May 4, July 25, and Q town in the North Riding of Yorkſhire. | Its an- 
November 1. nual fairs are on Jl 5, and September 25.. | 
EARN, or Eaxn Lovon, one of the three EAST, (The. Ban of the). By the children 
eonſiderable inland lakes in the — of Ferma - of the Eaſt, ſpoken of in Judg. vi. 3, 33, may be 
nagh, and province of Ulſter, in the N. of Ireland. $ denoted the Ammonites and Moabites, as lying to 
In the native language it denotes the lake of that the E. of the land of Iſrael, if not ſome of the 
— — from its being the principal collection of Iſhmaelites, and others that inhabited the parts of 
water in Ireland, and which in Latin is called Arabia lying eaſtward in reſpect of the. Iſraelites. 
7 I pit oteatorny 8 bib fe: is alt 20 er 
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zo Midian. 46/084 A-trr;laurict 
1 EAST COUNTRY in Gen. xxv. 6, means the 


parts of Arabia lying eaſtward. 


©. EAST, (the land of people of the) in Gen. Xxix. 


means Karan in Meſopotamia. ſee... 
2YEASBERY, a village in Kent; with a fair on 
, *; ' ” ! ji - 1 , 


October 2: 


EASTBORN, a en Suffer; whoſe diarker 
is diſcontinued; but has a fair on October 10. It 


is ſeated near the ſea, and is chiefly noted for the 
t-ears. It is 


plenty of birds hereabout, called 
2 miles E. 8. E. of Lewes, and 60 S. S. E. of 
London. Long. o, 15, E. Lat. 50, 46, W. 
EAST-BRENT, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
_ miles N. of Huntſpil; with a fair on Auguſt 
* Ag | | 
EAST-CHESTER, a town in the county of 
Weſt-Chefter, in the province of New-York. See 
WesT-CuEsTER, (county of.) 
_ EAST-DEAN, a village in Suſſex, five miles 
N. of Chicheſter, with a fair on October 28. 
EASTER ISLAND, an iſland in the South 
Sea, lying in N. lat. 27, 5, W. long. 109, 46. It 
is thought to have been firſt diſcovered in 1686 b 
one Davis, an Engliſhman, who called it Davis's 
Land. It was next viſited by commodore Rogge- 
wein, a Dutchman, in 1722, who gave it the name 


of Eaſter Iſland, and publiſhed many fabulous ac- 
counts 8 the country and its inhabitants. 


by a Spamſh ſhip in 1770, the 


It was alſo viſit 
ve it the name of St. Carlos 


captain of which 


| The only authentic accounts of this iſland; how- 


ever, which have yet appeared, are thoſe publiſhed 
by. captain Cook and Mr. Forſter, who viſited it in 


* Mi 


the month of March 1794. re-, Ne theſe 


Ly 
. 


are ſo high, that they may be ſeen at the diſtance 
of 1% or 16 leagues. The N. and E. points of the 
ſlant are of a conſiderable height; between them, 
on ithe S. E. ſide, the ſhore forms an open bay, in 
Which captain Cook thinks the Dutch anchored in 


and its greateſt bteadth two. The hills 


accounts, the iſland is about 10 or 12 ſeagues in 
- circumference; and of a triangular figure; its 
-gredteft length from N. W. to S. E. is t four 
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of having been not 


northward along t 


1722. li hiniſelf anchored on the W. ids of 
| the iſland, chreo iniles northward from the S. point; | 


This, he ſays, is a good road with/taſterly winds ; 
but a dangerous one wheu the Wind" blows from 
the contrary quarter, as the other vn the S. E. fide 
maſt be with eaſterly winds: ſo that there is no 
ow accommodation to be had fot” ſhipping round 
the whole iſland. it TOR | Ent 
The iland*irlelf} is extremely barren, an bears 
evident marks not only of a volcanic origin, but 

very long ago/entirely ruined 
by an eruption. As they approached the S. point, 
Mr. Forſter informs us, that oY obſerved' the 
ſhore” to riſe  perpendicularly(''Tt. conſiſted of 
broken rocks, whoſe cavernous appearance, and 
black. or ferruginous colour, ſeemed to indicate 
that they had been thrown up by ſubterraneous 
fireor'T'woderached rocks lie a quarter of a 


mile off this point : one of them is ſingular on ac- 


count of its ſhape, and repreſents a hage column 
or obeliſk; and both theſe rocks were inhabited 

multitudes of ſea · fou la. On landing and walking 
into the country, they found the ground covered 
with rocks and ſtones of all ſizes, which appeared 
to have bern expoſed to a great fire, where they 
ſeemed to have acquired a black colour and porous 
texture, TWo or three ſhrivelled ſpecies of graſſcs 
n among theſe ſtones, and in ſome meature 
oftened the deſolate appearance of the country, 
The farther they advanced, the more ruinous the 
face of the country ſeemed to be. The roads were 


intolerably rugged, and filled with heaps of volca- 


nic ſtones, among which the Europeans could not 
make their way but with the greateſt difficulty; 


but the natives leaped: from one ſtone to another 


with ſurpriſing a me and eaſe. As they went 

2 ifland, they found the ground 
ſtill of the ſame nature; till at laſt they met with 
a large rock of black melted lava, which ſeemed 
to contain ſome iron, and on which was neither 
ſoil nor graſs, nor any mark of vegetation. Not- 


withſtanding this general barrenneſs, however, 


there are ſeveral large. tracts covered with cultiva- 
ted ſoil, which produces potatoes of à gold yellow 
colour, as ſweet as carrots, plantains, and ſugar- 
canes. The ſoil is à dry, hard clay; and the in- 
habitants uſt the graſs which grows between the 
ſtones in other parts of the 2 as a mauure, and 


for pteſervibg their vegetables When young from 
the heat of the ſun. * 8 


The moſt remarkable curipſity belonging to 
this iſland js, a number of Coloſhan ſtatues; of 
which, however,” very few remain entire. Thete 
ſtatues are placed only" on the fea-coaſt., On the 
E. fide-of the land! were ſeen the ruins of three 
platforms of! Rone-workys om ect of which. bad 
ood fout of theſe-large ſtatues; but they op * 

en 


1 . 
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fillen down from two of them, and one from the 
third: they were broken or defaced by the fall. 
Mr. Weles meaſured one that had fallen, which 
was 15 feet in length, and ſix broad over the 
ſhoulders : each ſtatue had on its head a large - 
lindric ſtone of a red colour, wrought perfectly 
round. Other were found that meaſured near 27 
feet, and upwards of eight feet over the ſhoulders ; 
and a ſtill larger one was ſeen ſtanding, the ſhade 
of which was ſufficieut to ſhelter all the party, 
conſiſting of near 30 perſons, from the rays of the 
ſun. e workmanſhip is rude, but not bad, nor 
are the features of the face ill formed ; the ears are 
long, according to the diſtortion practiſed in the 


country, and the bodies have hardly any thing of ( 


a human figure about them, How theſe iſlanders, 
wholly unacquainted - with any mechanical power, 
could ratfe ſuch ſtupendous figures, and afterwards 
place the large cylindric ſtones upon their heads, is 
truly wonderful! The moſt probable conjecture 
ſeems to be, that the ſtone is factitious; and that 
each figure 5 4 erected, by forming a 
temporary platform round it, and raiſing it as the 
work advanced: but they are at any rate very 


nders in the age when they were built, as 

well as that the anceſtors of the preſent race had 
ſeen better days than their deſcendants — 
The water of this iſland is in general bracki 
there being only one well that is perfectly freſh, 
which is at the E. end of the iſland; and when- 
ever the natives repair to it to flake their thirſt, 
they waſh © themſelves all over; and if there is a 
large company, the firſt leaps into the middle of 
the hole, drinks arid waſhes himſelf without cere- 
mony-; after which another takes his place, and fo 
on in ſueceſſion. This cuſtom was much difre- 
liſhed by their new friends, who ſtood greatly in 
need of this valuable article, and did not with to 
have it contaminated by ſuch ablutions. | 

The people are of a middle- ſize. In general, 
they are rather thin; go entirely naked ; and have 
punctures on their bodies, a cuſtom common to 
all the inhabitants of the South-ſea iſlands. Their 
greateſt ſingularity is the ſize of their ears, the lobe 
of which is ſtretched out ſo that it almoſt reſts on 
their ſhoulder ; and is pierced with a very large 
hole, capable of admitting four or five fingers with 
eaſe, The chief ornaments for their ears are the 
white down of feathers and rings which they wear ( 
in the inſide of the hole, made of the leaf of the ſu- 
gar-cane, which is very elaſtic, and for this purpoſe { 
u rolled up like a watch-ſpring. Some were ſeen 7 
cloathed in the ſame cloth uſed in the iſland of 
Otabeite, tinged of a bright orange-colour ; and 
theſe our yoyagers to be chiefs, Their 
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colour is a theſnnt-brown :; their hatr black, cur- 
ling, and remarkably ſtrong; and that on the head 
as well as the face is cut ſhort. The women are 


the face, reſembling the patches ſometimes uſed by 
European Jadies. They paint their faces all over 
with a reddiſh brown ruddle, and above this they 


5 
N 

© ſmall, and ſlender limbed : they have punctures on 
; 


lay a fine orange-colour: the whole is then varie- 


| pony with ſtreaks of white. But the moſt ſurpri- 
ing circumſtance of all with regard to theſe peo- 
ple is, the apparent ſcarcity of women among 
them. The niceſt calculation that could be made, 
never brought the number of inhabitants in this 
iſland to above 700, and of theſe the females bore 
no. proportion in number to the males. Either - 
they have but few females, or elſe their women 
were reſtrained from appearing during the ſtay of 
the ſhip; notwithſtanding, the men ſhewed no 
ſigns of a jealous diſpoſition, or the women any 
ſcruples of appearing in public: in fact, they ſeem- 
ed to be neither reſerved nor chaſte; and the large 
pointed cap which they wore, gave them the ap- 
pearance of profeſſed wantons : but as all the wo- 
men, who were ſeen very liberal of their favours, 
it is more than probable, that all the married and 
modeſt ones had concealed themſelves from their 
impetuous viſitants, in ſome inſcrutable parts of 
the iſland ; and what farther ſtrengthens this ſup- - 
poſition is, that heaps of ſtones were ſeen piled up 
into little hillocs, which had one ſteep perpendi- 
cular fide, where a hole went under ground. The 
ſpace within, ſays Mr. Forſter, could be but ſmall; 
and yet it is probable that theſe cavities ſerved, to- 
gether with their miſerable huts, to give ſhelter to 
the people at night; and they may communicate 
with natural caverns, which are very common in 
the lava currents of volcanic countries. The few 
women that appeared were the moſt laſcivious of 


-their ſex that perhaps have been ever noticed. it 


any country, and ſhame ſeemed to be entirely un- 
known to them, 1. 
EASTHAM, a town in Barnftaple county, 
Plymouth colony, New England. It is ſituated in 
the middle of the peninſula, on the W. coaſt that 
forms Cape-Cod bay, and is but five miles from 
Chatham on the E. coaſt at Sandy Point. 2 
EAST-ISLEY, a town in Berkſhire, ſeated he- 
tween two hills, among fruitful corn- fields, and 
excellent downs for feeding ſheep. This place is 
not contemptible; has a market Wedneſday 
in the ſummer, chiefly for ſheep; and one fair on 
Auguſt 6; is 17 miles S. of Ovford, and 51, W. 
of Linden. Long. 1, 10, W. Lat. 51, 39, N. 
- EAST-MAIN, the county of Labrador is ſq 
called, as that of New Wales is denommated the 


Weſt Main. "NT 
gU EASTMEON, 


| E A 
EASTMEON, a village in Hampſhire, five miles 


8. E of Petersheld, with a fair, on Sept. 19. 
_ © EASTON, a village in Briſtol Gunz. 
* mduth colony, New England, near the 


Ply- 
ead of 


Rainham- river, 6 miles N. W. of Rainham, and 12 


W. of Bridgewater. mn 
914810, a town in Northampton county, 


.- Pennſylvania, oppoſite Philipſburg, in New Jerley, 
9 9 N. E. of Northampton, and is ſituated 
u the Delawar river. 


""EASTONNESS, the moſt eaſterly head- land of 
Suffolk, and N. point or boundary of Southwold- 


a5 EASTRY, in Kent, S. W. of Sandwich, fair 


on Oct. 2. | | | 

 EATON-COLLEGE, in Buckinghamſhire, 22 
miles from London, ſeparated from Windſor by 
a bridge over the Thames, was founded by Henry 
VI. for the, maintenance of a provoſt and ſeven 
fellows, one of whom is vice-provolt, and for the 
inſtruction of 70 king's ſcholars, (as thoſe are cal- 


who are on the foundation) who, when fit, are 


elected, on the. firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, to * 
college, Cambridge, where they are provided 

by Pholathips and fellowſhips; but they are not 
removed till vacancies fall in the college, and then 
they are called according to ſeniority. The ſchool 
is 14 1 into upper and lower, and each into three 
claſſes. There is a maſter to each ſchool, and 4 


aſſiſtants to each maſter, there being ſeldom. leſs 
than 300 ſcholars here, beſides thoſe on the ſoun- 


dation, who board at the maſters houſes, or elſe- \ 


where within the college-bounds. 
In the great court is a fine ſtatue, put 
honour of the founder, 
dolphin, 
lege 1s about 


a late provoſt, Dr. Go- 


goool. a year. Here is a noble li- 


to the 


— * 


dean of St. Pants The revenue of this # 


brary, enriched by the late lord chief-juſtice Reeves, 3 


y reſided at this place, with the fine col 


eſq. — . — in " mon — er 
another collection before that, left / Wad- 
Yington, biſhop of Cheſter, valued 
it Has a fair on Aſh-wedneſday. 1 
„ EAUSE, in Latin, Eluſa, a ſmall new town in 
the territory, of Euſan, in Armagnac and Gaſcony, 
in France. It ſtands, on the river Geliſe, cloſe 


by 
the ſite of the old town of the ſame name, which ö 
E. of Vienna. Lat. 48, 30, N. Long, 16, 30, E. 


was long the capital of Novempopulania; from this 


— 


chi 
| Jeon of books left, him, by. Richard Topbam, : | 
: K the Nahe and Altzy., It dies eight miles S. of 


— 


at 2000l, and { 


pace the Eluſati took their name. This antique 


place, called ſtill a city, is almoſt decayed. It lies 
20 miles 8. W. of Crondom. Lat. 43, 52, N. 
5 Eis, or EBBA's-HEap, (St.) vulgarly St. 

X à noted promaontory of Berwick- 
in the S. of Scotland. It has its name from 
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the cathedral of Straſburg. 


* 


It lies eight miles S. f Baden,, Lat. 38, 


. 


E B 


Ebba, the famous abbeſs of Coldingham, who was 


*canonized, as having been burnt with all her nuns 


in their abbey by the ſavage Danes; they havi 

cut off their noſes and upper lips, leſt they ſoul! 
fall a ſacrifice to their brutal luſt, On the point of 
this head-land was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, long 


| ſince demoliſhed. 


EBELSTOT), or EzzLTorrT, in Latin, Poma- 
grium, a ſmall town of North Jutland, in Den. 
mark, on the bay of Ebeltoſterwic in the Catagate, 
which has a good harbour for ſhips of a middling 
burthen, for which reaſon the inhabitants carry on 
ſome trade. It lies on the bailiwic of Kalloe in 
Mols-herred. Not far from it lies the famous pro- 
montory of Hellenes, or Helgenas, i. e. the head. 
land of the Saints. It lies about 18 miles from 
"-EBENPZER, a town of Georgi 

a town ia, about five 
miles from Abercorn, and up. the river Savannah, 
It is a healthy place, where the Saltſburgers we 
ſettled, with two. miniſters, who are a ſober induſ- 
trious people, that raiſe not only corn, and other 

roductious, ſufficient for their own ſubſiſtence, but 
ſell great quantities to the inhabitants of Savannah, 
They have large herds of cattle, and are in a very 
thriving condition. Ten miles from thence, on a 
river running into the Savannah, is Old Ebenezer, 


where, till lately was a 2 and a great num- 
the p 


ber of cattle for the uſe ae public, and for 
breeding. Lat. 32, 10. Long, 8a, 20. 

_ EBENHEIM, one of the nine imperial cities of 
Alface, which Lewis XIV. ſeized, and which the 


| hols Ne has 7 to the crown of 
France, by the treaty o in 1 
EBERBAGH, a un ig Gaomans 1. 


E a town in Germany, in the Pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, ſeated on the river Necker, 
a mile and a half from ach, remarkable for its 
Sas Loh. adv bn e wn vids 
EBERENBERC , a town and ftrang caſtle of the 
Palatine electorate, in Germany, at the confluence 
Creutznach. Lat. 40 36 N., Long. 7, 17, E. 
EBERHARD, a _ in the — Diſtrict of 


che iſle of Schutt, and Hither Circle of the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. It lies in a plain, is ancient, 


and ſurrounded with ditches. 


? . . EBERSDOREFF, a town in the circle of Auftri, 


in Germany. It lies upon the, Danube, 30, miles 


.  EBERSHEIM, a town of Lower Alſace, with 
an abbey, It lies between two arms of the river Ill. 
Of the ſame name is a large village belonging to 


- 


ERBERSTEIN, a town of Suabia, in Germany, 


E. $ N. 
Oz we”, [9.0901 nge 
„ e EBER- 


| WET 
„ EBERSTEIN, à town. of Alſaes; and Upper 
Circle, of the Rhine, in German A lies eight 
miles 8. W. of Straſburg. Lat. 4s, 30, N. Long. 


oi or Eyopta, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 


the iſle of Alderney, on the Norman coaft. 
EBORACUM, the Roman name of the city of 
York, through which paſſed three military ways. 
It was not only a colony, but the reſidence of the 
"emperors and principal generals of that nation. 
$4} 44 1 


- 
, 


YoRrk..! 4 


Punk u⸗ a. town of Francs; h Artega, 


with a rich Benedictine _ Iv is:ſeated/on the 

river Scioule, eight miles from Riom, and 12 from 

Clermont. Long. 5, 5, E. Lat. 46, 5, N. N 
EBRO, in Latin, Iberus, a river of Spain, which 


— 


<1. 7. 6-,5 + 
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ECCO Fan age of Macedonia, 
in European Turky, famous for mineral waters. 
ECCLESHALL, a market-town of Stafford - 
ſhire, near the river Sow, It is noted for pedlary 
wate, and has a charity-ſchool for 20 poor boys to 
read and write; and for as many girls, who ate 
clad with the cloth made of the yarn they ſpit}. 
Its weekly marked is on Friday, and four annual 
fairs, on Midlent Thurſday, Holy Thurſday, Au- 
uſt 5, and the firſt Friday in November. It lies 
four miles from Stone, and 142 from London. 
ECCLESTON, in Lancaſhire, on the Darwent, 

"whoſe market is diſcontinned as well as the fai 


It is 24 miles 8. of Lancaſter, and 285 N. N. W. 
of London. By the hte inland navigation, it has 


communjeatioſi with the tivers M 


riſing in Mount Santillana, in the N. W. parts of . 


Old Caſtile, on the borders of Auſtrias, from two 
ſprings; the principal of which has given its name 
to the 
Ebro. . 5 f ö 

After a conſiderable courſe, it runs from N. 
W. to S. E. quite acroſs Aragon, waſhing its 
capital, Saragodl, and dividing :provinee into 
almoſt two equal parts; into iv empty themſelves 
the little rivers. following; namely, on the N. ſide 
the rapid Cinga, of Cinga, the 
Galliqus, the Iſuela and the leſſer ſtreams of Ara- 
gon, Rigvelo, Guerva, Rio de Aguas, Rio Martin, 


4 


and Guadaloupe; but on the S. ſide then it receives 


Xalon (Salo) the Xiloca, and -the ſmaller rivers 


Guadalayier and Alhambra; ſo that above 30 


mall rivers and brooks join it in its courſe, and it 
begins tq be navigable near Tudela, but does not 
2 farther than Tortoſa; and beſides; the 
navigation is rendered dai by reaſon of many 
rocky parts. It runs 8. 
of Catalonia, and at laſt diſcharges itſelf with great 
rapidity: into the Mediterranean ſea, at its mouth 
forming the little iſles of Alfacqs. Its water is very 

dod, both for drinking and waſhing ; and for that 
reaſon, is carried'a pretty way: off in veſſels. From 
this river Spain was anciently called Iberia; the 
' Celts; a nation of Gaul, who ſent colonies thither, 
had the name of Celtiberians, and the county itſelf 
that of Coltiberia. the 
 ECBATANA, a celebrated city of Perſia, where 
the monarchs of Aſia | 
E is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the modern Tauris ; 
but there is not a fingle trace of its ancient ſtately 
N to be ſeen now, nor even their ruins to be 
ound. drt gi! 


ECK BATANA, a tom iu 8 dia de reinibledble 


for the extraordinary death of Cambyſes, ki or 
there in the year of the world 5 #84; of the 
2477,/| before Ohriſt” Fan. "This Cambyſes, 


ſon of Cyrus,is the Ahafuerus of ohr Bible. 


ego, anciently , 


through a ſmall part 


anciently refided in ſummer. 


village of Fuentibro, i. e. the ſpring of $ 


ble, Ouſe, Trent, ot, "Severn, Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c. Which tavigation, including 
its windings, extend above '5oÞ miles, in the coun- 
ties of er Nottip am, Vork, Lancaſter, 
Wen moreland, Cheſter, | Stafford,” Warwick, Lei- 
ceſter; Oxford, Worceſter, &c. 
ECHALENS, a town in the canton of Berne, 
in Swifferland, where is but one church, and both 
religlons have miniſters for the performance of 
. leryice alternately, each having a diftin& 
We? — 3 DIES F 31 * N 
ECHAUFOUR, à town of France, in Nor- 
mandy, ſeated on a riyulet that falls into the Rille, 
between Aigle and Sees. 
- ECHED, (Great,) a fortrefs in the Farther Cir- 
cle of the Theifs, in Upper Hungary, which, b 


) reafon of its fituation amidſt ſwampy places a 


> morafſes, was impr 


able: but in 170r was dif 


mantled, together with Little Eched. 


|  ECHELLES, (Les,) a town of Savoy Proper, 


Emanuel II. and at the end of it a 


in Upper Italy, on the river Guier Le Vif, near 
which is'a broad paved road, made by duke Charles 
| | way cut 
through the hard inacceſſable rocks, in the moun- 
tains, as appears from an inſcription upon a mo- 
nument on the left hand. is road is alſo called 
the Great Royal Way of La Crotte, from the vil- 
of this name, "I? 

ECHINADES. The Echinades were five ſmall 
iſlands on the coaſt of Acarnania, over againſt the 
mouth of the river Achelous, from which the far- 
theſt diſtant is but fifteen furlongs, arid the neareſt 
only 5. They were thought to have been farmed 
by the mud which this river has ried into the 
ſea; whence aroſe the — of their having been 
once fed-nymphs, but afterward by the Ache- 
lous chan 0 — iſlands. Some nee 5 us that 
ey were called Echinades, from the Greek word 
hinos fa — he * that part of mo 

abounded with ſea-hogs. They are now kno 

by" the Wande of the Curſalicves.” al © "AU 

4 ECHTER- 


3 
| 

* 
ö 

: 


— — 
6 . 


d - — 


2 from Treves on the 


3 8 


. ECHTERNACH, or Ectrren; anciently An- 


dethauna, a town of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, on the Sour, where the rivulet Our 
| joins. it. Here is a conſiderable Benedictine abbey, 


The abbot of which is lord of the town and its pro- | 


voſtſhip. Here alſo. is a parochial church, an hoſ- 
pital, and nunnery of St. Clara. The provoſtſhip 
includes Echternach, and 33 villages. It lies 12 
- and 20 N. E. of 
pxembourg city. Lat. 50, 5, N. Long. 6, 30, E. 

ECI IA, (city of,) a ſmall place of Andaluſia, 
in Spain, and ſubdiviſion of Seville, on the Xenil, 


| was formerly more conſiderable than it is at preſent. | 
Insa ancient times it was called Albi or Aſtyr; 


and afterwards a Roman colony, under the deno- 
mination: of Auguſta Firma, was ſent thither. The 


circumjacent country is extemely fruitful: and its 
paſtures feed 


which the Spaniards call 'Lagugas, It Jies 30 miles 
S. W. of Gordors 37 3 Long. 5, 15, W. 

ECKEREN, -a place of Brabant, in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. In 1703, an obſtinate bat- 


tle was fough * it n ang | 
Dutch, ' when atter proyed.. victorious. It ließ 
— Wes N. o e, ſeven F. of Lillo. 


CCC 
ECKENFOHRDE, or ECKELNFOHRDE,. a 


town of Sleſwic, in Denmark. Latterly it has been 


well-inhabited-and flouriſhing, being almoſt entire- 
ly ſarrounded with water; and has an excellent 
harbour; which is both capaciqus and ſufficiently, 


deep Formerly here was a pretty large ſtaple; but its 


navigation is at preſent, declining. The ſtreets are 


broad, and planted with rows of trees. It has the 


privilege of uſing the Sleſwic law, and has often 


- ſuffered 8 by fire. It lies ſix miles from 


Kiel to the N. + In enen 
ECLUSE, a town of Artois, in the French Ne- 


Arras. Lat. 50, 25, N. Long. 3, 10, K. 
ECO Us, 8 of Tons 1, in'France. It 
ſtands in the heart of arable lands. Here is a 
weekly market on Friday, in which vaſt quantities 
of corn are vended; and has a collegiate church 
and an hoſpital. It lies ſeven leagues from Rouen, 


and x7 from Paris, being in the road between theſe | 


two cities. 
ECYA. 
EDAM, a 


Ec1JA.: | Fog 22 Wa ar 
wn of N. Holland, and the W. 


coaſt of the Zuyder-zee. It has a prof good har- 
- bour; the principal trade here conſiſts in 1 
of t ly 


of ſhips, and making of excellent cheeſe, 
27014 E, of Amftrtam, Lat 52, 30 N. 
Ng. oF wok rot ry 1 Wolz 
EDAR in Gen. xxxy, 1. we read, that Iſrael 
Ee L 


flocks of ſheep, the wool of which 
is of conſiderable advantage to the inhabitants. Be- 
tween this town and Offuna, are moraſſes and pits, | 


* \ 


_ therlands. It lies on the Cogneul, 15 miles E. of 


kingdom of Macedon, the 


E D 


journe yed, and ſpread his tent beyond the tower of 


Edar. By this tower of Edar here, ſome under. 
ſtand the field near Bethlehem, where thoſe ther. 
herds were keeping their flocks, to whom the an. 
gel appeared, and gave information of the birth of 
our Saviour. And among others, one reaſon that 
inelines them to underſtand it is, becauſe the word 
Eder or Edar, does in Hebrew denote a flock . 
whence the ſame which is here rendered the tower 
of Edar, is in Micah iv. 8. rendered the tower of 
the flock, But from this Jaſt very text, others ſap- 
poſe that by the tower of Edar, is to be underſtood 
_ —— en —— the tower of Edar 
is here by „as being the 1 
hold of the — of Sion. 7 mk 
EDEM, a river which riſes in Weſtmoreland, on 
the confines of Yorkſhire, and running N. by Ap- 
pleby and Carliſle, falls into the Solway-frith, ſeren 
miles W of that city. % Hias: 
EDEN, Ptolemy's Ituna, a conſiderable river of 
Weſtmoreland, in the N. of England. It riſes out 


of Morvil-hill or Wildbore - fell, on the confines of 
| Yorkſhire, | after which, running through a fine 


valley, it waſhes Kirbyſteven, Appleby, and the 
city of Carliſle in Cumberland, below which, about 
* 4 miles to the W. it empties itſelf into the Sol- 
way frith. Its. courſe is very long, has the accef. 
Gon of ſeveral ſtreams and rivulets by the way, and 


trouts and ſalmon. 

Ot the ſame name is a river near Cowpar of Fife, 
WW * „ (8 of,) or the earthly paradiſe, a 
delightful ſpot. in Syria, ——ů - Others 
place it in the S. part of Diarbeker, or Meſopotamia. 
- EDENBURG:. See Oxpensurs in Hungary; 
and EDINBURG, the capital of Scotland. 
EUDENTON, a town in the county of Chowen, 
and, diſtrict of Edenton, in N. Carolina, and for- 
merly the capital of the whole province. It is ſi- 
tuated at the bottom of a bay of the ſame name, in 
Albemarle-Sound. _ | | 
. EDESSA, anciently ox A, a town of Mace- 
donia, in European Turky, on the river Viſtriza, 
or Erigonius. It was anciently the capital of the 
rying- place till king Philip's time: 
| EDGAR, a town in the iſland. of Martha's 
Vineyard, New England, near the E. extremity 
of the iſlaud, about 14 miles from Barnſtaple coun- 
ty, on the continent, | 
. EDGECOTT, in Northamptonſhire, near Ban- 
bury and the valley of moor, which laſt is 
noted in hiſtory ſor two great battles in it, one be- 
tween the Danes and Saxons, and the other be- 
tween the Lancaſtrians and the adherents * 

W 
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ward IV. There are three little hills about it, 
forming a kind of triangle, where the battle was 


— 
HE GECUMBE-COUNTY, in the diſtri of 
Halifax, N. Carolina, is bounded on the S. and W, 
by the river Tarr, which gives it communication 
with ſeveral counties in the province, and runs into 
Pamtico-ſound. 

EDGECUMBE, (Mount, ) a fine ſeat and head- 
land on the Corniſh fide of the river Tamer, but 
reckoned in Devonſhire, near Saltaſh and Ram- 
head, a noted ſea-mark. It has a charming pro- 
ſpect of the winding harbour below it. This place 
was much admired by king Charles II. and has ſe- 
veral block-houſes near it to defend the harbour of 
Plymouth and the entrance of the dock-yards. 

DGE-HILL, a riſing-ground at the W. end 
of the Vale of Red-Horſe, in Warwickſhire, on the 
declivity of which, between Radway and Kineton, 
was fought the firſt battle hetween the army of king 
Charles I. and that of the parliament, on —_— 
October 23, 1642, to the defeat of the former. It 
is ſteep on the N. fide, and has a ſtrong ancient en- 
trenchment at top. It lies 8 miles N. W. of Ban- 
bury, in Oxfordſhire, and 14 S. of Warwick town, 

FDGWARE, or EDGEWORTH, a ſmall market 
town of Middleſex, on the road to St. Alban's, the 
Roman Watling-ſtreet paſſing by. It lies twelve 
miles N. W. of London. Its weekly market is 
kept on Thurſday. It conſiſts but of one ſtreet, 
the E. end where = church is, being Edgware Pro- 
per, and the W. part called Whit-Church, with a 
charity-{chool in it. ; ; 

EDINBURGH, a city of Mid-Lothian, in 
Scotland, and capital of the kingdom; ſituated in 
W. long. 3, N. lat. 56. 

The origin of the name of Edinburgh, like that 
of moſt other cities, is obſcure and uncertain, The 
name Edinburgh itſelf, however, ſeems to have 
been unknown in the time of the Romans. The 
moſt ancient title by which we find this city dif- 
tinguiſhed, is that of Caſtle Mynyd Agned ; which 
in the Britiſh language, ſignifies “the fortreſs of 
the hill of St. Agnes.” Afterwards it was named 
Caſtrum Puellarum, becauſe the Pictiſh princeſſes 
were educated in the caſtle, (a neceſſary protec- 
tion in thoſe barbarous ages,) till they were mar- 
ried, The ages in which theſe names were given, 
cannot indeed now be exactly aſcertained; but the 
the town certainly cannot boaſt of very great an- 
tiquity, ſince, as Mr. Whittaker informs us, the 
celebrated king Arthur fought a battle on the ſpot 
where it is ſituated, towards the end of the fifth 
century. i 


Edinburgh is ſituated upon a ſteep hill, riſing 


ſrom E. to W. and terminating in a high and in- 
acceſhble rock, upon which the caſtle ſtands. At 
Vor. I,-No, 41. 
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the E. end or lower extremity of this hill, ſtands 
the abbey of Holy rood-houſe, or king's palace, diſ- 
tant from the caſtle upwards of a wile, and betwixt 
which, along the top of the ridge, and almoſt in a 
ſtraight line, runs the High-ftreet. - On each ſide, 
and parallel to this ridge or hill, is another ridge 
of ground lower than that in the middle, and which 
does no extend ſo far to the E. that on the S. being 
intercepted by Saliſbury rocks, and Arthur's ſeat, 
a hill of about 650 feet of perpendicular height; 
and that on the N. by the Calton-hill, confiderably 
lower than Arthur's-ſeat; ſo that the ſituation of 
this city is moſt ſingular and romantic, the eaſt 
or lower part of the town lying between two hills, 
and the weſt, or higher part riſing up towards 
a third hill, little interior in height to the 2 
of the other two, upon which, as has been obſerv- 
ed, the caſtle is built, which overlooks the town. 
The buildings of the town terminate at the diſ- 
tance of about 200 yards from the caſtle-gate, 
which ſpace affords a moſt delightful as well as con- 
venient and healthful walk to the inhabitants. The 
proſpect from this ſpot is perhaps the fineſt any 
where to be met with, for extent, beauty, and va- 
riety, f 
ln the valley or hollow betwixt the mid and 
ſouth ridge, and nearly parallel to the High- ſtreet, 
is another ſtreet called the Cow-gate, and the town 
has now extended itſelf over moſt part of that ſouth 
ridge alſo, Betwixt the mid and north ridge was 
a loch, which, till of very late, terminated the town 
on that fide, From the High- ſtreet towards the 
loch on the N. and Cow-gate on the S. run nar- 
row croſs ſtreets or lanes, called winds and clofles, 
which grow ſteeper and ſteeper the farther W. or. 
nearer the caſtle;, ſo that, were it not for the cloſe- 
neſs and great height of the buildings, this city,, 
from its fituation and plan, might naturally be ex- 
pected to be the beſt aired, as well as the clſeanlieſt, 
in Europe, The firſt, notwithſtanding theſe dife, 
advantages, it enjoys in an eminent degree, but we 
cannot compliment it upon the latter, notwith- 
ſtanding every poſſible means has been uſed by the 
magiſtrates for that purpoſe. 4 
he ſteepneſs of the aſcent makes the acceſs to. 
the High- ſtreet from the N. and S. very difficult; 
and has no doubt greatly retarded the enlargement 
of this city. To remedy this inconvenience on the 
N. and with a view to extend the town on that 
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The moſt remarkable public buildings of Edin- 
burgh are, | 
The caſtle, which ſtands on a high rock, is ac- 
ceſſible only on the E. fide, On all others it is 
very ſteep, and in ſome nlaces perpendicular. It 
300 feet high from its baſe ; ſo that, be- 
fore the invention of artillery, it might well have 
been deemed impregnable; though events ſhewed 
it was not. The palace of Holyrood houſe ; three 
hoſpitals for educating and bringing up children ; 
one for old people; and an orphan hoſpital, in 
which children are received from any part of the 
kingdom under ſeven years old. Beſides theſe, 
there are three workhouſes which maintain 900 
people; an infirmary, a college of phyſicians, an 
univerſity, a theatre, a regiſter-office for the pub- 
lic records, a concert-hall, and an obſervatory. 
The places of worſhip are, the collegiate church of 
St. Giles, Trinity-college church, Old and New 
Grey friars, the Tron church; Lady Yeſter's, Ca- 
nongate ; St. Cuthbert's, a chapel of eaſe; Lady 
Glenorchy's; and the Earſe church; all Preſbyte- 
rian. The Engliſh chapel was begun in 1771. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other places of wor- 
ſhip, which are in ruins, or diſuſed, 


The number of inhabitants of the city of Edin- 


burgh is ſomewhat uncertain, and has been very 
variouſly calculated. By a ſurvey made in the 

1 1775, it appears that the number of. families 
in the city, Canongate, and other ſuburbs, and the 
town of Leith, amounted to 13, 806. The diffi- 
culty therefore is to fix the number of perſons in a 
family. Dr. Price fixes this number at 4; Mr. 
Maitland, at 5+ ; and Mr, Arnot, at 6; ſo that, ac- 
cording to this laſt gentleman, the whole number 
of inhabitants is 82,826; to which he thinks 1400 
more may be added for thoſe in the garriſon, . hoſ- 
pitals, &c. . 
There are in Edinburgh 14 incorporations ca- 
pable of chooſing their own deacons, viz. The 
royal college of ſurgeons ; the corporations of gold- 
faiths, ſkinners, furriers, hammermen, wrights 
and maſons, tailors, bakers, butchers, ſhoemakers, 
weayers, waukers, bonnet-makers, and merchant- 
company. | 


The revenue of the city, ariſing partly from 


duties of different kinds, and partly from landed 
property, is eſtimated at about 10,000). per annum, 
As Edinburgh is not properly a ſea-port, it hath 
never been remarkable for trade. It principal ſup- 
port ariſes from the ſupreme courts of juſtice, 
which are held there, and from the college. The 
exports and imports muſt all go and come by the 
town of Leith; See the article LEIT I. | 

EDISTONE, a dangerous rock off Plymouth, 
which is covered at high water, but bare at ebb, 
where the ingenious Mr, Winſtanley built a light- 
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houſe in 1696, which, after ſtandin many violent 


ſtorms, was blown down by that dreadful one on 
the 27th of November, 1703, when Mr. Winſtan. 
ley, and all that were with him in it, periſhed, 
but angthes was built in 1706, in its ſtead, by the 
corporation of Trinity houſe, by duties on all yeſ. 
ſels, which was burnt down in 1755, but re-built 
in 1759, again burnt down in 1770, and the pre. 
ſent one Fniſhed in 1774. It is 14 miles S. of 
Plymouth. 

DIWESTON, in Nottinghamſhire, to the 
8. E. of Okeham, fix miles from Mansfield; with 
a fair on October 28. 

EDMUND's-BURY. See Buxy St. Ep. 
MUND's, . 

EDOM, or IDuuæ a, part of the preſent Ara- 
bia Petræa, in Aſia. It lies between the Levant 
and the Red ſea, dividing Aſia from Africa, 

EDOM, (the land of.) This country was ori- 
ginally, as far as we know, inhabited by a peo. 
ple called Horites, or Horim, whether ſo named 
from one Hor or Hori, mentioned Gen. xxxvi. 22-- 
30, as a name among them, is what we know no 
more than whether mount Hor was ſo denominated 
from him, as ſome think. We read of this moun- 
tain, on the coaſts of Edom, as that on which 
Aaron died, Numb. xx. 22—28. 

EDONI. The Edoni or Edones, poſſeſſed dl 
country of ancient Thrace which lay between the 
Strymon and the famous city Philippi, and are 
mentioned by Herodotus, Thucydides, Pliny, &c. 
The Edoni were governed by kivgs, like the other 
Tracian nations. | 

EDONIA, a region of ancient Macedonia, lay 
N. W. from Eupora, Offa, and Calitera, on the 
confines of which ran the Strymon. 

EDREL mentioned Deut. iii. 1, probably lay in 
the S. part of the kingdom of Baſhan; and this is 
confirmed in that it is joined, ver. 10, with Salchah, 
which plainly lay there, as appears from l. Chron, 
v. 11, For the S. part of the kingdom of Og was 
that which was next to the Gadites. 

EDWARD, (fort of,) on the Hudſon river, 34 
miles N. from Albany ; it was built in 1755 by 
= Engliſh. In the late 8 it was 
taken by general Burgoyne, on July 6, 1777. 

EDWAY. Ne Landl which runs 
into the Wye at Aberedway. | 

EDWINSTON, a village in Nottinghamfhire, 
on my N. E. of Mansfield, with a fair on Octo- 

r 28, | 

EFFERDING, or ExxxDixd, a ſtrongly-for- 
tified town of Upper Auſtria, in Germany, It is 
defended by a caſtle within, and another without 


the walls. It lies 12 miles W. of Lurtz. Lat. 48, 


o, N. Long. 13, 44, E. 
EFFINGHAM, in Surry, between Welt wo 
cy 
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fey and the Cookhams, in the road from Leather- 
head to Guildford, There is a tradition, that it 
was once a large place, and had 16 churches, 
though now a ſmall village. Here is a fair on St. 
Lawrence's day. 

EGA, a town of Portugueſe Eſtramadura, with 
about 1100 inhabitants, and in its diſtrict is one 
ariſh. 
x Of the ſame name is one of three rivers that 
water Navarre, and empty themſelves into the 


bro. 

EGAAN SEA, otherwiſe now called the Ar- 
cHIPELAGO, that part of the ſea which lies be- 
tween Greece and Aſia Minor. 

EGDEAN, a village in Suſſex, with a fair on 
Septeraber 4. 

EGER. See AGcR1A. \ 

EGESTA, or SEGEST A, ſtood at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from mount Eryx, in Sicily, and according 
to ancient tradition was built by Aneas, when he 
was by a ſtorm driven on the coaſt of Sicily. This 
city was taken by Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuſe, 
by whoſe cruel command all the inhabitants were 
put to the ſword, and even the ancient name of 
the place changed into that of Dicæpolis, which it 


did not long retain. 


EGG, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland. 
It lies not far from Coll, is three miles long, and a 
mile and a half in breadth, and the whole of it 
pretty good, either for paſture or culture. On the 
S. end is a mountain, and at the top of it a high 
rock 150, paces in circuit, with a pool of freſh wa- 
ter in the middle of it. There is but one paſs up 
to it. On the 8. W. ſide is a cave that will hold 
ſeveral hundred perſons, and in this iſland are ſe- 
veral medicinal ſprings. 

EGG-HARBOUR-INLETS, on the coaſt near 
New York, where the Americans received a ſevere 
lols in ſtores and ſhipping by the Britiſh troops, 
October 1778. 

EGHAM, in Surry, on the Thames, oppoſite 
to Stains, three miles from Windſor, and 18 from 
London. It is divided into four tithings ; and be- 
ing a throughfare from London to the weſt, has 
ſome very good inns. Here is a noble charity- 
ſchool, beſides alms-houſes, particularly one for 
hve old women, who have each an orchard. Fair 
September 19. 

EGLISH AW, a ſmall city of Zurich, a canton 
of Swiſſerland, about 16 miles N. of Zurich city, 


on a ſteep hill, at the foot of which runs the Rhine, 


with a broad and deep channel, and over it is a 
wooden bridge, fortified with an old tower. The 
town and its neighbourhood are very liable to 
inundations: and this is looked upon as an impor- 
tant part. 

EGLISHA, one of the Orkney iſles in the N. 
of Scctland, three miles long, and two broad, be- 
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ing pleaſant and fruitful, with a ſecure road, and 2 
parifh church. 

EGLWISGACH, in Denbighſhire ; with four 
fairs, on February 14, May 11, Auguſt 24, and 
November 24, 

EGLWISWREW, in Pembrokefhire ; with 
two fairs, on Holy Thurſday, and on the firſt 
Monday after November 22. 

EGMONT-ISLE, one of the new diſcoveries 
in the South Sea, firſt viſited by captain Wallis, 
in June 1767, where the natives {opplied him with 
cocoa- nuts, ſcurvy-graſs, and excellent water. On 
this iſland the dead bodies of the natives are not 
buried, but left to decay above ground, under a 
kind of canopy. Its . — did not exceed 
above 100. Lat. 19, 20, 8. Long. 138, 30, W. 

EGRA, or EER, a town of Bohemia, on a 
river of 'its own name. It is the capital of its 
circle, at the foot of the mountains, incloſing Bo- 
hemia on the W. It has a double wall toward 
the river, and in other parts a triple one, with 
a ſtrong caſtle. In March 1742, the French took 
the town; but in September 1743 they ſurrendered 
it to the Auſtrians. In the neighbourhood” are 
mines of ſilver and copper, with a purgative ſpaw, 
famous for diſtempers in the eyes, ears, or other 
parts of the head. Here the channel of the river 
is broad and deep, bearing large veſſels, and aboun- 
ding in fiſh. It lies 79 miles W. of Prague. Lat. 
50, 21, N. Long. 12, 3o, E. 

EGREMONT, in Cumberland, nine miles from 
Ravenglaſs, 10 S. of Cockermouth, 297 from Lon- 
don. It ſtands on the banks of a little river that 
falls into the ſea near the promontory of St. Bees, 
and at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, where it has 
a harbour for boats. It had a caſtle formerly, 
ſeated on a ſharp-topt hill; was a borough before 
king Edward I.'s time, and ſent two members to 
parliament; but loſt that privilege; but has a 
market on Saturdays, and a nes © fair. It has 
two bridges over the river Broadwater. W. Long. 
3; 15. Lat. 54, 26. 

EGRIPOS, an ifland in the Archipelago. See 
NEGROPONT, 

EGUIRA, a country on the Rio de Cobre, on 
the Gold Coaſt of Guinea. Several years paſt, ſays 
Boſman, the Dutch had a fort, and drove a very 
conſiderable trade there; for beſides the afflux of 

old thither from all foreign parts, the country it- 
ſelf affords ſome gold mines. But they loſt this 
footing in a very tragical manner: for the com- 
mander in chief of the negroes, being cloſely be- 
ſieged, ſhot gold inſtead of bullets, hinting by 
ſigns that he was ready to treat, and afterwards 
trade with the · beſiegers. But in the midſt of their 
negociation he blew up himſelf and all his enemies 
at once, as unfortunately as bravely, putting an 
end to the ſiege and his life, and, like Sampſon, 

Tevengeing 
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revenging his death upon his enemies. He had en- 

ed a flave to ſtand ready with a lighted match, 
with which he was to touch the you er when he 
ſaw him ſtamp with his foot. This was punctu- 
ally performed, unobſerved by any but one of the 
company's ſlaves, who obſerving it, withdrew as 
filently as timely. 7 

EGYPT, (kingdom of,) in Africa, was not only 
celebrated for being anciently the ſeat of learning 
and nurſery of arts and ſciences, from which Greece 
and other nations received them; but it was like- 
wiſe ſtiled the granary of the world, the plenty or 
ſcarcity of the Roman empire depending on the 
good or had harveſt of this province. It is bounded 
on the E. by the Red Sea, and iſthmus of Suez; 
on the N. it has the Mediterranean from Damietta 
to Alexandria, and beyond; on the W. it confines 
on Barbary, or kingdom of Tripoli, and deſert of 
Burca; and on' the 8 on Nubia and the kingdom 
of Sennar. It lies between lat. 21 and 31, N. and 
long. 30, 36, is 626 miles long, from N. to S. and 
between a 100 and 200 in breadth from E to W. 
The river Nile, which riſes in Abyſſinia, running 
through its whole length from S. to N. annually 
overflows it; which inundation uſually begins in 
May or June, and is at its height in September 


following, from which time the waters decreaſe 


gradually, 9 . 

This being the only river in the country, and 
not above two ſprings more, the inhabitants were 
obliged to build their towns on the banks of the 
Nile, on rifing grounds, either natural or artifi- 
cial; ſo that upon the overflowing of the river, 
theſe might look like iſlands; and to which at fuch 
times, there was no cummunication but by means 
of boats. E | 

The Nile runs about the ſpace of 230 leagues, 
excluſive of its windings, and is as it were encloſed 


on each fide by a ridge of high mountains, one of 


which running along the W. coaſt on the fide of 
Lybia, extends itſelf quite to the Mediterranean ; 


but that on the E. ſide towards the Red Sea, goes 


no farther than Grand Cairo, where it leaves the 
river at liberty to ſpread itſelf in that part called 
the Delta. f f 

Egypt is commonly divided into Lower, Middle, 
and Viper. The former, which is Egypt Proper, 
is a triangular iſland, hence called Delta; formed 
by the Levant, and thefwo main arms of the Nile, 
which parting five miles below Cairo, and the one 
directing its courſe N. W. falls into the Mediter- 
ranean at Roſetto; and the other N. E. into the 
ſea at Damietta, or the ancient Peluſium; theſe 
two mouths being about 100 miles aſunder. 

The Lower Egypt 1 greateſt ad vantage 
from the inundations of the Nile, is the moſt fruit- 


ful part of the country; but the mud covering it 


Greeks, Latins, Jews, 
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after the flood is gone off, occaſions an unhealthy 


vapour. From the mountains and ſands encloſin 
Egypt on the E. and W. the intermediate valley 
would become intolerably hot, were it not for this 


| periodical flood; nor would the ſoil, which is na. 


turally barren, produce much without it; 
dom any rain falls unleſs in 

The middlemoſt diviſion of Egypt, which beging 
at Cairo, extends only to Beneſowef, and was an. 
ciently called Heptanonins, from the number of it; 
names and governments, namely feven. The His), 
or Upper Egypt, anciently called Thebais, and now 
Said, or Zall. reaches quite up to Nubia, and the 
kingdom of Sennar. 

hrough Egypt canals are cut for refreſhing their 
gardens and fields, and for ſaving water in dr» 
weather; by which means Egypt becomes the moſt 
fertile country in all Africa, ſupplying Conſtanti- 
nople and other parts of Turky in Europe, with 
grain, as it did anciently Rome and Italy. Upon 
the retiring of the waters of the Nile, they only 
harrow the ſeed into the mud, and in March fol- 
lowing they have commonly their harveſt, Their 
rice fields are ſupplied from their canals and reſer- 
voirs; and the lands which are not ſown, yield ex- 
cellent paſture for their cattle. 

The climate of Egypt is extremely hot for two 
or three months before the overflowing of the river, 
and the muſkettos or gnats are intolerable in the 
night. Even the ſands inſinuate themſelves into 
the cloſets and cabinets, and alſo into the bed-cloths, 
making them as if warmed with-coals, which, with 
the very ſultry winds in April and May, occaſion 
ſore eyes; an univerſal complaint among the natives, 
beſides fevers and fluxes. But the greateſt misfor- 
tune of Egypt is the plague, which commonly 
returns once in ſeven years, though this and other 
ee are ſaid to abate when the Nile begins to 
riſe. . 

This country, though once ſo populous and full 
of noble cities, has now but very few places that 
deſerve that name, hardly any of them being ſo 
much as incloſed with walls; fr thoſe of Roſetto, 
Damietta, Mauſora, &c. formerly celebrated for 
their beauty and opulence, are no other than over- 
grown villages; and even that of Alexandria, be- 
ing ſtill well inhabited, and a conſiderable ſea- port 
on. the Mediterranean, has no other defence than 
its old walls, which are let go to decay. | 

Egypt is not only inhabited by the Copts, the 
ancient natives, but by Arabs,, Moors, Turks, 

Pranks, and other foreign 
nations. Of the former, few are now left, valt 
numbers of them having been maſſacred at diſte. 
rent times. | 

The ancient langua 
Coptic, which continue 


of Egypt was the 
in uſe till _ 
the 
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the Great conquered the country, who introduced 
the Greek; and this continued above 900 years, 
till the Greeks were driven out by the Arabs; ſince 
which time the Arabic hath continued the common 
language, as their nation is the moſt numerous; 
they are, however kept ſeverely under by the Turks, 


as theſe have not only embraced the doctrine of 
Mahomet, but are even more zealous obſervers of 5 


it than the Turks; ſo this has continued the prin- 
cipal religion of the country. 

What contributed moſt to the wealth and popu- 
louſneſs of Egypt is its advantageous ſituation for 
commerce, the Mediterranean opening a trade to 
Aſia Minor, Greece, Italy, Spain, and the northern 
coaſts of Africa, the Red-ſea into Perſia and India, 
as well as Arabia. | 

Modern geographers mention little of Egyp- 
tian — <4 at this time: but captain Nor- 
den, who travelled to that country, at the expence 
of his preſent Daniſh majeſty's grandfather, about 
the year 1737, has been pretty explicit on the ſub- 
jet of commerce; and from him we learn that the 
Egyptians export prodigious quantities of unmanu- 
fictured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, 
and leather of all ſorts; callicoes, yellow wax, fal 
armoniac, ſaffron, ſugar, ſenna, caſſia. They trade 
with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpices, callicoes, 
and other merchandiſes, which are landed at Suez, 
from whence they ſend them to Europe. Several 
European ſtates have conſuls reſident in Egypt: But 
the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government are ma- 
aged by the Jews. : 

A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at 
Alexandria, ſome of which are laden on account 
of the owners, but moſt of them are hired and em- 
ployed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and 
Mahometan traders. Captain Norden ſeems to 
think, that. the Engliſh conſul and merchants make 
no great figure in Alexandria, but that they are 
in much leſs danger and leſs troubled than the 
French. 

The conſtitution and government of this coun - 
try ſeem to be but little known to modern times. 
It is certain that Egypt is ſubject to the Turks, and 
that even the meaneſt Janizary is reſpected by the 
natives. A viceroy is ſent to Egypt under the ti- 
tle of paſha or baſha of Cairo, and is one of the 
greateſt officers in the Ottoman empire; but as the 
interior parts of Egypt are almoſt inacceſſible to 
ſtrangers, we know little of their government and 
laws, It is generally agreed, that the pacha is very 
careful how he provokes the little princes, or rather 
heads of clans, who have parcelled out Egypt among 
themſelves, and whom he governs chietly by play- 
ing one againſt another. He has, however a large 
regular army, and a militia, which ſerve as nurie- 
nes from whence the Ottoman troops are recruit- 
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ed. The keeping up this army employs his chief 
attention, It has ſometimes happened that thoſe 
paſhas have employed their arms againſt their maſ- 
ters; they are ſometimes diſplaced by the Porte, 
upon complaints from thoſe petty princes. Capt. 
Norden and Dr. Pocock have given us the beſt, 
and indeed a very favourable account of thoſe prin- 
ces, who are called the Schechs of the Bedouins, or 
wandering Arabs, who are ſometimes too powerful 
to receive laws from the Turkiſh government. A 
certain number of beys, or begs, are appointed over 
the provinces of Egypt, under the paſha. Thoygh 
theſe beys are deſigned to be checks upon him, yet 
they often afſume independent powers. 

The revenues are very inconſiderable, when com- 
pared to the natural riches of the country and the 
deſpotiſm of its government. Some ſay that they 
amount to 1, ooo, oool. ſterl. but that two-thirds of 
the whole is ſpent in the country. 

The three ſtone pyramids are the greateſt curioſi- 
ties in exp, the baſe of the largeſt taking up about 
10 acres of ground, and running up to the height 
of 700 feet. The mummy-pits are the next curio- 
ſity, which, with the pyramids, ſtand on the W. 
ſide of the river, oppoſite to Grand Cairo. In theſe 
pits, where ſeveral embalmed bodies have been bu- 
ried, ſome of them are ſaid to be at leaſt 3 or 4000 

ears old; and the coihns are ſet upright ia niches 
in the wall, 

EGYPTEN, a town in the duchy of Courland, + 
in Poland. It lies 68 miles S. E. of Mittau. Lat. 
56, 31, N. Long. 25, 40, E. 

EHENHEIM, or Ueytr Entnnerm, in con- 
tradiſtinction from the noble village of Lower 
Ehenheim, a town of Lower Alſace, on the river 
Ergers, with a chapter. 

HINGEN, the name of two ſmall towns in 
Germany, in Suabia, the one near the Danube, and 
the other on the Neckar; they belong to the houſe 
of Auſtria, Long. 9, 45, E. Lat. 48, 18, N. 

EHN, a river of Lower Alface, iſſuing from the 
Waſgau mountains, which afterwards takes the 
name of Ergers, and mingles its waters with the 
III. ä 
EICHFIELD, or EschrErp, a ſmall coun- 
try of 20 miles extent, in the electorate of Mentz, 
in Germany, on the other ſide of the Weſer, ly- 
ing between Brunſwick on the N. and Hefle on 
the 8. See ErFIELD. f 

EIDERSTEDT, a province in the duchy of 
Sleſwick, in Denmark, which is an exuberantly 
fruitful, rich, and profitable ſoil. It lies between 
the rivers Hever and Eider, extending four large 
miles from E. to W, but of unequal breadth, from 
three tourths to one and a half mile, being up- 
wards of 14 in circuit, It is moſtly marſh-land, 
prodr ing oats, great quantities of wheat, as alſo 

Y beans, 
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beans, and very good pulſe, yet but little rye, It 
jelds excellent pot-herbs, and very good paſture 
r cattle. Great quantities of the butter and cheeſe 
of Eiderſtedt are exported. - The ſheep are com- 
monly productive of milk and wool; and the horſes 
are large and hardy, and moſtly bought by the in- 


habitants of N. Jutland and Ditmaſch. Here — ; 


have a ſcarcity of wood, for which reaſon it mu 

be brought hither for ſome miles from the higher 
country; and they have as much freſh fiſh as they 
have occaſion for, but in no great number, occa- 
ſioned by the breaking in of the ſalt - water, by 
which means freſh-water fiſh are killed. The air, 
on account of the low and moiſt ſoil, is very un- 
healthy, particularly for ſtrangers. At preſent the 
inhabitants are peaſants; the moſt and principal part 
of which are of Frieſian extraction. The high ponds 
on the N. and S. ſides muſt be kept up at great 
trouble and expence. The government of the coun- 
try is in a royal ſtadtholder and provincial bailif, 
under whom are 16 counſellors as aſſeſſors, and two 


county-ſecretaries., The province is divided into { 


the E. and W. parts. 

EICHTERNACH. See EcuTEnN ACH; a town 
of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian Netherlands. It 
lies nine miles N. W. of Treves. Lat. 50, 5, N. 
Long. 6, 21, E. | 

EJEN, a place near Boe, in the dioceſe of Dron- 
theim, in Norway, where a ſtrong body of Swedes 
was defeated in the year 1612. | 

EIENDHOVEN, a town of Dutch Brabant, 
in the Netherlands. It lies 20 miles S. of Boiſle- 
duc. Lat. 51, 3, N. Long. 5, 26, E. 

EIFIELD, or ELriELD. E1cHFIELD, the 

capital of the country of the ſame name, and Rhei- 
negau, in Lower Saxony, in Germany. It lies 
on the Rhine, eight miles N. W. of 2 and 
* to the Elector of that name. Lat. 50, 
12, N. Long. 7, 36, E. 
EIMAYO, (Iſle,) one of the new diſcoveries 
viſited by Capt. Cook, in the Pacific ocean, in 
1769, on which iſland Mr. Banks obſerved the 
tranſit of Venus. The ſituation and produce is 
nearly the ſame as that of Otaheite to which arti- 
cle we muſt refer the reader. : 


EIMBECK, a town of Grubenſhagen, in Lower 


Saxony, in Germany, 22 to the Elector of 


Hanover. It lies 30 miles S. of Hildeſheim. Lat. 
51, 54, N. Long. 9, 51, E. 

EINSIE DL, a mine-town of the Hither Circle 
of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, where are good 
iron-pits, on the river Golnitz. 

EISENBURG, a county of the Farther Circle 
of the Danube, in Lower — , on the con- 


fines of Stiria. It is inhabited by Hungarians, Ger- 


mans, and Wends. 


Of the fame name was a very ſtrong. caſſie, in 
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Latin called Caſtrum Ferreum, and the principal 
place in the county of W but the fortif. 

emoliſhed, and its 
biſhopric removed to Steinam Anger. 

EISEN STADT, a royal free-town of the Far. 
ther Circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. 
It lies on the confines of Auſtria, and formerly he. 
longed to it for ſome time, till the ſtates of Hun- 
gary were aſſembled in 1625, at the diet of Ocden. 


$ burg, and in 1637, and 1638, at that of Preſbury, 


for the redemption of this mortgaged town, 
EISENTHOR, a famous narrow paſs of Tran. 
ſylvania, in Latin called Porta Ferrea, i, e. iron. 
door, as its firſt name ſignifies, by the Greeks, 
Acontiſma, and by others the paſs of Orla, which 
the ſtrong caſtle of Poſteni defends. 
EISLEBEN, a town in the county of Mansfeld 


> and Upper Saxony, in Germany. It is remarkable 


for giving birth to the famous Martin Luther, the 
firſt reformer, and for the rich copper-mines in its 
neighbourhood. It lies ſeven miles E. of Mansfeldt, 
Lat 51, 39, N. Long. 11, 56, E. 
 EISNACH. See Evysxacn. 
EITDEVET, an ancient town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Morocco, and province of Hea, ſeated 


on a ſteep mountain, aud has famous ſchools. It is 


ſurrounded by two craggy rocks, and two rivers, 

EJUB, or St. H1os, a ſuburb of Conſtantinople, 
on its W. fide. 

EKATERINBURG, the Ruſſian name of Ca- 
tharinburg in Siberia; which ſee. 

EKBEL, a ſmall town in the Hither Circle of 
the Danube, in Lower Hungary, remarkable for 


a ſulphureous ſpring. 


EKEHOLM, near Slitehamn in Gottlandia and 
E. Gothland, the beſt and largeſt harbour in all 
Sweden, where is the citadel of Carlſwerd. 

EKENAS, or EKENEs, in Latin, Peninſula 
Quercuum, i. e. the peninſula of oaks, is a ſmall 
maritime town of Nylandia and Finland, in Swe- 
den, with an indifferent harbour, ſeveral rocks and 
ſhelves before it rendering it of dangerous acceſs. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on the gulph of Finland, 
and is the 78th town in the order of the general 
diet. | Juſt by is the royal domain of the fame 


EKESIO, an inland town of Smolandia and E. 
Gothland, in Sweden. Here they drive a conſ- 
derable trade in the ſale of oxen; and they make 
alſo tapeſtry, bedſteads, ſtools, and other houſehold 
implements. 'The tobacco of this place is very 
much prized. Its clergy belong to the dioceſe of 
Linkioping. It is the *8th town among thoſe that 
have a ſeat and vote-in the general diet. It lies 44 
miles N. W. of Calmar, and 18 from the Wetter- 
lake to the E. Lat. 57, 28, N. Long. 15 


12, E. 
P EKOLSUND, 


duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark. 
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EKOLSUND, or EcxHoLMsUND, a fine royal 
domain of Uplandia, in Sweden Proper. . 

EKRENFORD. See EcxkERNFOHRDE, in the 
It lies 12 miles 
E. of Sleſwick, Lat. 54, 54, N. Long. 9, 

N. 
EKRON, corruptedly Accaron, N. W. of Gath, 
in Paleſtin:, was the northmoſt of all the five cities 
which gave name to the five lordſhips of the Phi- 
liſtines, and lay in the N. border of Judah, as ap- 
pears from — th XV. 11. and fo conſequently a 
frontier town. It was once a place of great wealth 


and power, and is much fpoken of in ſcripture; ' 


but it faded away to a great degree of —— 
and although the name and even conſiderable veſti- 

of what it had once been, ſubſiſted for many 
ages, it happens that no mention is made of it in 
prophane authors. It was famous for its idol 
Baalzebub, called the God of Ekron, which was 
next in repute and dignity to that of Dagon. 

ELAH. The valley of Elah, or of the Ferebinth, 

mentioned 2 Sam. xvii. 2. lay in the road from 
Eleutheropolis to Jeruſalem. Here it was that 
David flew Goliah. As to the height of this gi- 
antic Philiſtine, according to the Engliſh ſtan- 
, "1 it was 12 feet eight inches and ſomewhat bet- 
ter than three-tenths. His coat of mail alone 
weighed 5000 ſhekels of braſs, or upwards of 189 
of our pounds Troy; and by the ſame rule the 
head of his ſpear, which weighed 600 ſhekels of 
iron, exceeded 22 of the ſame pounds. The weight 
of theſe and other parts of his armour and arms was 
not, we ought to believe, too heavy for fo huge 
a perſon, his ſtrength doubtleſs being in propor- 
tion to his ſtature. 

ELAM, mentioned in ſeveral parts of Scripture, 
particularly in Jeremiah xlix. 35-38, was a king- 
dom on the river Ulai, to eaſtward of the Tigris. 
It was the Suſiana of the Greeks, and lay fo oppor- 
tunely for Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, (who 
was according to Jeremiah's prophecy to ſubdue it,) 
being as it were a borderer on him, that he can have 
been no very great while in the completion of its 
reduction; though by the words of the prophecy, 
Elam muſt have been a great and potent kingdom ; 
and it ſeems to have waged war with the king of 
Touran or Scythia, beyond the river Oxus, with 
various ſucceſs. 

Chedorlaomer was the firſt king of Elam men- 
tioned in ſcripture, and he extended his conqueſts 
over many provinces of Aſia, as appears from Gen. 
xix. 4. and Joſephus, Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 10. Dr. 
Wells obſerves, that the name Elam, is taken ſome- 


times in a ſtrict ſenſe, wherein it is diſtinguithed 


from Suſiana and the adjoining provinces, and 
ſometimes in a larger ſenſe, ſo as to include Su- 


ſiana and other adjacent provinces. Hence Pliny 
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and Ptolemy mention the Elemæi as a people in- 
habiting on the Perſian gulph; and hence Da- 
niel the prophet ſpeaks of Shuſhan, the chief city of 
Suſiana, as lying in the province of Elam, chap. viii. 

ELAPHITES, the name of the three iſlands Ca- 
lamota, Iſola di Mezzo, and Guipana, belonging 
to Raguſan Dalmatia, in Hungarian Illyria. 

ELATEA, a city of Phocis, ſituate on the river 
Cephiſus, and ſaid to have been built by Elatus the 
ſon of Arcus the fourth king of Arcadia, and to 
have been peopled by a colony of that ancient na- 
tion, which came with him into Phocis. 

ELBA, (ifle of,) in Latin, Ilva, anciently Oe- 
thalia, in the Tuſcan fea, and Middle Diviſion of 
Iraly, oppoſite to Piombino, being ſeparated from 
the main land by the channel of the latter name, 
about 10 miles broad. The iſland is 40 miles in 
circuit, reckoning is gulphs, capes, &c. Here are 
two ports; the one to the N. W. called Porto Fer- 
raio, with the fortified town of Coſmopoli, which 
belongs to the duke of Tuſcany; the other to the 
S. E. called Porto Longone, is wbjeC&t to Spain, as 
the whole iſland is under the protection of that 
crown, and moſtly belongs to the duke of Piombino. 
It is very mountainous, and has mines yielding iron, 
lead, ſulphur, marble, and ſome load-ſtone. It lies 14 
3 of Piombino. Lat. 42, 26, N. Long. 
11, 18, E. 

ELBASSANO, a town of Albania, in Euro- 
— Turky. It lies 38 miles S. E. of Durazzo. 

at. 41, 17, N. Long. 21, 15, E. 

ELBE, a famous river of — It riſes on 
the conſines of Sileſia, runs S. to Koningſgratz in 
Bohemia, and afterwards N. W. till it has receiv- 
ed the Muldaw at Malnic below Prague; then tak - 
ing a N. courſe, it paſſes through Saxony, water- 
ing Dreſden, Meiſſen. Wittemberg, an Madge- 
burg; when running N. E. through Brandenburgh, 
it is joined by the Havel; after which it ſeparates 
Lunenburg from Madgeburg, flows between Bre- 
men and Holſtein, viſits Hamburg, and, continu- 
ing its courſe by the fortreſs of Gluckitadr, falls 
into the German ocean below the laſt mentioned 
place. 

From ſhips of 3 or 400 tons coming up to Ham- 
burg, which is about 70 miles from the ſea, it 
hence ſeems to be navigable higher than any river 
in Europe, unleſs the different windings of the 
Thames exceed that diſtance; and were the way 
clear of bridges in and above London, the naviga- 
tion here would ſurpaſs it. On the Elbe vaſt 
quantities of goods are imported and exported to 
and from Germany, and upon it toll is paid at 
Gluckſtadt to the Live of Denmark, at Stadt, to 
the elector of Hanover, and likewiſe to the duke of 
Holſtein and city of Hamburgh, within their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions. 

ELBEUF, 
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_ * ELBEUF, a ſmall 
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town of Upper Normandy, 


in France, upon the Seine. Here are fine manu- 


factures of cloth and tapeſtry. The neighbour- 


hood abounds with corn. In the place is but one 


. parochial church, and a convent. It lies eight 


miles 'S. of Rouen. Lat. 49, 22, N. Long. 1, 


20, E. 


ELBING, one of the Hanſe towns, a well- 
built, populous, and ſtrong city, in the palatinate 


of Marienburg, and the only port, except Dant- 


zick, in all Poliſh Pruſſia, being ſubject to Poland. 
Its fortifications are old, and it ſtands on the river 
of its own name, and the Frieſchehaff, a bay of 
the Baltic ſea, near the mouth of the Viſtula. It is 
a place of conſiderable trade, principally in ſturgeon, 
butter, cheeſe, mead, and corn. It is divided into 
the upper and lower towns ; its ſtreets are narrow, 


-the houſes high; and old faſhioned. Here are five 


churches, the largeſt of which is that of St, Ni- 
cholas, and belongs to the Roman Catholics ; but 
the academy is Lutheran. It has been taken ſe- 
veral times. In 1703 Charles XII. of Sweden be- 
ing admitted with his troops into the place upon 
his parole, made himſelf maſter of it, and levied a 
heavy tax : but the Muſcovites took it by ſtorm 
in 1710, and found therein great numbers of can- 
non, and proportionable ammunition. It lies 18 
miles N. E. of Marienburg, and 35 E. of Dant- 
zick. Lat. 54 21, N. Long. 19, 15, E. 

_  ELBING, (river of,) in Poliſh Pruſſia and pa- 
latinate of Marienburg. It iſſues from the Drau- 
ſen lake, runs by the city of its own name, and 
uniting with the Pfeil and Nogat, falls into the 
Friſche-haff. The Elbing and Drauſen receive ſe- 


veral new rivers, among which is the Fiſchau, 


with a ferry on it near the town of Elbing. 
__ELBINGRODE, a ſmall town of Grubenha- 
gen; in Brunſwick, in Germany, belonging to the 
elector of Hanover. Its bailiff, in December 1744, 
arreſted marſhal Belleifle and his brother here as 
ſpies,: beipg travelling without paſſports ; 60 miles 
S. E. from Hanover, and 26 from Goſlar. Lat. 51, 
30, N. Long. 10, 4, E. 

ELBURG, an ancient town of Guelderland, on 
a {mall river which falls into the Zuyder-zee, for- 
ming there the port. Over the river are fve ſtone 
bridges, one of which is the fiſh-market. It lies 
10 miles N. E. of Harderwyck, and 30 N. of 
Arnheim. Lat. 52, 28. N. Long. 5, 3, E. 

ELCATIF, or CaTir, the capital of a terri- 
tory in Arabia Felix, in Aſia, at the bottom of a 
ſmall bay in the Perſic gulph. It lies 320 miles 8. 
of Baſſora. Lat. 25, 15, N. Long. 38, 49, E. 

ELCHE, a pretty, well-built town of Valen- 
cia, in Spain, The neighbouring country abounds 
with wine; dates, and fine fruit, and has alſo foreſts 


of olive, and very large palm trees. 
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ELCAVENTO DE CALATRAVA, (ſee Ca. 
LATRAYA) a burgh of La Mancha, in New Caf. 
tile, in Spain. It is the principal place of the or. 
der of Calatrava ; and lies in a fertile plain, aboun. 
ding with corn, wine, and paſtures. 
LDA, though a ſmall town, yet is the capital 
- a county, in Valencia, one of the provinces in 
pain. | 
ELDEN-HOLE, or EDtxn-HoLE, one of the 
wonders of the Peak in Derbyſhire, is a frigthful 
chaſm in a rock, in the midſt of an open field that 
has a gentle deſcent S. The mouth of it is about 
nine yards over one way, and 28 or 20 the other; 
but downwards, as Far as can be perceived, its di- 
menſions grow leſs and leſs. Its depth could 
never yet be diſcovered, though various attempts 
have been made for that purpoſe. In the reign of 
queen Elizabeth the earl of Leiceſter hired a poor 
man to ventue down in a baſket, which accordingly 
he did to the depth of more than 200 yards; but, be. 
ing drawn up again, he had loſt his ſenſes, and 
died a few days after frantic. Mr. Cotton, author 


of the Wonders of the Peak, let down 884 yards 


of line (whereof 80 were wet,) without being able 
to find a bottom ; but, the deſcent not being every 
where perpendicular, on a ſecond trial the plum- 
met ſtopt before it reached half ſo much. When 
ſtrangers go to ſee this hole, it is uſual to throw in 
large ſtones, which are heard to rebound from fide 
to ſide, till the ſound, rattling like thunder, grows 
weaker and weaker, and is at length entirely loſt, 

About 15 years ago, the owner of the paſture 
in which the chaſm called Elden-hole is ſituated 
having loſt ſevetal cattle, agreed with two men to 
fill it up. [Theſe men ſpent ſome days in throw- 
* on many loads of ſtones, but feeing no ef- 
fect of their labour, ventured down it themſelves, 
and found at the bottom a vaſt cavern; upon 

which, deſpairing to procure a quantity of ſtones | 
— apap to fill it up, they deſiſted from their 
work. 

Mr. Lloyd having received this account from 
one of the men, and being aſſured that there were 
no damps at the bottom, went down himſelf, 

The entrance is a chink, in the direction of N. 
and 8. about 30 yards long, and nine wide. 

Mr. Lloyd was let down by two ropes, about 40 
fathoms long. For the firſt 20 yards, though he 
deſcended obliquely, he could affiſt himſelf with 
his hands and is feet; but, below this, the rock 
projected in large irregular crags, ſo that he found 
it very difficult to paſs. When he had deſcended 
10 yards more, he found the rope, by which he 
was ſuſpended, at leaſt ſix yards from the perpen- 
dicular. From hence, the breadth of the chink 
was about three yards, and the length about, fix. 
The ſides were very irregular, and the crags were 


covered 
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emreredwith moſs, being beſides, wet and dirty. 
Within 14 yards of the bottom, the rock opened 
on the eaſt ſide, and he ſwung till he reached the 
for of the cave, which was at the depth of 62 
ards from the mouth ; the light, however, which 
ame from above was ſufficient to read any print. 
There he found the cavern conſiſt of two parts; 
that in -which he alighted was like an oven ; the 
other, where he firſt began to ſwing, was a vaſt 
dome, ſhaped like the inſide of a glaſs houſe, and 
a ſmall-arched paſſage formed a communication be- 
tween them. In this paſſage, the ſtones which had 
been thrown in at the top formed a ſlope, extend- 
ing from the wall at the weſt ſide of the firſt dome, 
almoſt to the bottom of the ſecand cave, or oven, 
ſo that the farther end of the cave was lower by 
25 yards than the place where he alighted. 

The diameter of this cavern he judged to be 
about 50 yards. The top he could not trace with 
his-eye, but had reaſon to believe that it extended 


to a prodigious height; for, when he was . 


at the top of one of the encruſted rocks, whic 

was an elevation of at leaſt twenty yards, he could 
ſee no cloſure of the dome, though he then ſaw 
much farther than when he ſtood at the bot- 
tom. 

After climbing up a few looſe ſtones, on the 
$. fide of the ſecond cavern, he deſcended again, 
through a ſmall flit, into a little cave, about four 
yards long, and two yards high, which was lined 
throughout with a kind of ſparkling ſtalactites, of 
a fine deep yellow, with ſome imall ſtalactical 
drops hanging from the roof. f 

He found a noble column, above go feet high, 
of the ſame kind of incruſtation, facing the firſt 
entrance, 
a large ſtone that was covered with the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, and, under it, he found a hole two yards 
deep, that was uniformly lined with it. From the 
edge of this hole ſprung a rocky aſcent, ſloping 
like a buttreſs againſt the ſide of the cavern, an 
conſiſting of vaſt, ſolid, round maſſes, of the ſame 
ſubſtance and colour. Up th's aſcent he climbed 
to the hight of about 60 feet, and got ſome fine 
pieces of the Qlalaftites, which hung from the 
craggy ſides of the cavern which joined the pro- 
jection ke had aſcended, 

When he got down, which was not effected 
without. conſiderable difficulty and danger, he pro- 
ceeded in the ſame direction, and ſoon came to 
another pile of incruſtations, of a different kind 
and colour, theſe being much rougher, and not 
tinged with yellow, but brown. At the top of this 
he found a {mall cavern, opening into the ſide of 
the vault, which he entered, Here he ſaw vaſt 
drops of the ſtalactites, hanging, like icicles, from 

Vo. I. No. 42. 


As he proceeded to the N. he came to 
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every part of the roof, ſome of which were four 
or five feet long, and as thick as a man's body. 
The greater part of the walls of the large cavern, 
or vault, was lined with incruſtations of three 
kinds; the firſt was the deep yellow ſtalactites; 
the ſecond was a thin coating, reſembling a light 
ſtone- coloured varniſh ; this covered the lime- 
ſtone, and reflected the light of the candles with 
great ſplendor ; the third fort was a rough effloreſ- 
cence, every ſhoot of which reſembled a kind of 
roſe flower, | 

He returned through the arch which ſeparates 
the two vaults, — — the flope -of looſe 
ſtones, which greatly leflened the -magnificence of 
the entrance into the inner cavern. 

When he had again faſtened the rope to his 
body, he gave the Comal to be drawn up, which he 
found much more dangerous and difficult than to 
be let down, becauſe his weight drew the rope into 
clifts between the fragments of the rock, which 
made it ſtick, and his body was continuaily jarring 
againſt the ſides, notwithſtanding all the defence 
he could 'make with his hands. The rope alſo 
looſened the ſtones over his head, the fall of which 
he dreaded every moment; and, if any of them 
had fallen, he muſt inevitably have periſhed. As 
he was obliged to aſcend with his face towards the 
wall, he could not make any particular obſerva- 
tions on the rocks that were behind, or on each 
ſide of him. He ſaw, however, under the projec- 
tion of the rock, where the paſſage firſt became 
narrow, the entrance of a cavern, which ſeemed to 
penetrate a great way, but he could not get into 
It, 

A gentleman, who lives upon this ſpot, told 
Mr. Lloyd, after his return frem this ſubterranean 
expedition, that there was formerly, in the floor of 
the great cavern, ſomewhere -near the large heap 
of ſtones, the mouth of a ſecond ſhaft, which had 
been covered by the miners. It was faid to have 
gone down a vaſt depth farther, and to have had 
water at the bottom. 

There is ſome reaſon to believe, that this water 
is the continuation of a ſubterraneous river, which 
runs out of the mouth of the great cavern at 
Caſtleton ; for a large quantity of grit-ſtone is ob- 
ſerved to grow in the earth near Flden-hole, but 
none near Caſtleton, and yet, on high floods, 
the river at Caſtleton waſhes great quantities of 
that grit-ſtone, in fragments, out of the mouth of 
Caſtleton cavern, 

There is alſo a tradition which confirms this 
opinion. As a poor old woman, many years ago, 
was chaſing her gooſe, it fled from her, and, to 
her great grief, ſell down Eden-hole. Some days 
afterwards, however, the good woman had t! 
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ſatisfaction to hear that her gooſe had been ſeen at 


the mouth of Caſtleton cavern. 


ELEN, a river of Cumberland, between which 
and the mouth of the Derwent, were fortifcations 
ſuppoſed to be Roman, and erected to prevent the 
landing of the Scots and Iriſh, who infeſted theſe 
coaſts. The ruins are ſtill viſible. 

ELENBOGEN, or ELN BOGEN, a circle of 
Bohemia in Germany, being rather an appendage. to, 
than part of it. It is bounded on the N. by Voigt- 
land, on the E. by the circle of Satz, on the S. by 
that of Pilſen, and on the W. by the palatinate of 
Bavaria and Franconia, It is watered by the river 


Eger, and by the Zwota, Tepla, and Weteritz, 


which unite their ſtreams with it, 
ELENBOGEN, the capital of the laſt- men- 


tioned circle of its name, It is a well fortified 


' town, and opens a paſſage to Saxony. It lies on 


the Eger, in form of an elbow, whence it takes its 
name, It has alſo a citadel upon a ſteep rock, 
ſurrounded by the river and neighbouring hills. It 


* ſuffered much, and was taken ſeveral times in the 


German wars. It lies 20 miles E, of Egra. Lat. 
50, 22, N. 1 12, 40, E. | 
ELENBOROUGH, a place in Cumberland, 


near the river Elen above mentioned, where, it is 


ſaid, the firſt cohort of Dalmatians were garriſoned, 
antiquities and inſcriptions being daily dug up 
hereabouts. 

ELEPHANTA, an iſland in the Eaſt Indies, of 
which Mr. Groſſe has given the following ac- 


. count: 


Overagainſt the caſtle of — at the diſ- 
tance of five miles, lies the very ſmall, but famous, 
i!land of Elephanta. It cannot, at moſt, be above 
three miles in compaſs, and conſiſts of almoſt all 
hill; at the foot of which as you land, you ſee, juſt 
above the ſhore, on your right, an elephant, 
coarſely cut out in ſtone, of the natural bigneſs, 
and at ſome little - diſtance, not impoſhble to be 
taken for a real elephant, from the ſtone being na- 
turally of the colour of that beaſt. It ſtands on a 
platform of ſtones of the ſame colour. On the 
back of this elephant was placed ſtanding, another 
young one, appearing to have been all of the ſame 
ſtone, but has been long broken down. Of the 
meaning, or hiſtory of this image, there is no tra- 
dition old enough to give any account. 

Returning then to the foot of the hill, you aſcend 
an eaſy flant, which about half way up tbe hill 
brings you to the opening or portal of a large ca- 
vern, hewn out of a ſolid rock, into a magnificent 
temple; for ſuch ſurely it may be termed, conſide- 
ring the immenſe workmanſhip of ſuch an excava- 
tion; and ſeems to me a far more bold attempt 
than that of the pyramids of Egypt. There is a 
fair entrance into this ſubterrancous temple, which 
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is an oblong ſquare, of the length of about 80 or 
90 feet, by 40 broad. The roof is nothing but 
the rock cut flat at top, and in which I could not 
diſcern any thing that did not ſhew it to be all of 
one piece. It is about 10 feet high, and ſupported 
towards the middle, at equi-diſtance from the ſides, 
and from one another, with two regular rows of 
pillars of a fingular order. They are very maſſive, 
ſhort in proportion to their thickneſs, and their 
capitals bear ſome reſemblance to a round cuſhion, 
preſſed by the fuper-incumbent mountain, with 
which they are alſo of one piece. At the further 
end of this temple ate three gigantic figures, the 
face of one of them is at leaf five feet in length, 
and of a proportionable breadth. But theſe repre. 
ſentations have no reference or connection either to 
any known hiſtory, or to the mythology of the 
Gentoos, They had continued in a tolerable ſtate 
of preſervation and wholeneſs, conſidering the re- 
moteneſs of their antiquity, until the arrival of 
the Portugueſe, who made themſelves maſters of 
the place, and in the blind fury of their bigotry, 
not ſuffering any idols but their own, they muit 
have been at even ſome pains to maim and deface 
them, as they now remain, conſidering the hard- 
neſs of the — It is ſaid they even brought 
feld-pieces to the demolition of images which ſo 
greatly deſerved to be ſpared for the unequalled 
curioſity of them. Of this queen Catherine of 
Portugal was, it ſeems, ſo ſenſible, that ſhe could 
not conceive that any traveller would return from 
that ſide of India, without viſiting the wonders of 
this cavern ; of which too the ſight appeared to me 
to exceed all the deſcriptions I had heard of them. 
About two-thirds of the way up this temple, on 
each ſide, and fronting each other, are two doors 
or outlets into ſmaller grots or excavations, and 
freely open to the air. Near and about the door 
way, on the right hand, are alſo ſeveral mutilated 
images, ſingle and in groups. In one of the laſt, 
I remarked a kind of reſemblance to the ſtory of 
Solomon dividing the child. | 

This place too being ſo near Bombay, affords the 
Engliſh inhabitants not only an eaſy opportunity 
of gratifying their curioſity in viſiting fo remark- 
able a ſpot, but occaſionally of a very agreeable 
party of pleaſure. Sometimes, in the way thither, 
they dine at Butcher's Iſland, which is two miles 
nearer to Bombay, on account of the cenveniency 
of the officer's houſe to receive them, an enſign's 
guard being kept there, Others again prefer car- 
rying their proviſions with them, and dine in the 
cave itſelf, than which, in the very ſultrieſt days 
of the heats, there cannot be imagined a cooler, or 
pleaſanter retreat. For though the air be almoſt 
on fire round you, you are no ſooner entered the 


cave, than you are refreſhed with a ſenſible _ 
h nels 
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neſs, Here are two trees in which the Toddy- 
bird takes ſanctuary, viz. the toddy tree, ſo called 
from thence, and the brabb tree. On both theſe, 
birds build neſts, and hang them to the boughs by 
ſuch lender threads, that. the ſquirrels cannot get 
at them. The brabb tree is much like the cocoa, 
with a tuft on the top of it, which, boiled, eats like 
cauliflower. The fruit of it is leſs than that of 
the cocoa, but the wine made of it is better. 

ELEPHANT), or ELEPHANTINE ISLAND, fo 
called from the elephants found in it; a tract in 
the river Nile, and Upper Egypt, in Africa, It is 
about a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad 
to the 8. It terminates in a point to the N. and 
lies oppoſite to Eſne ; though Dr. Pocock alone 
places it higher up the Nile. Here was the boun- 
dary of the Roman empire, and the navigatioh of 
that river by the Egyptians terminated here. It is 
a pleaſant, {uitfo) pot, and on it was once a {mall 
city, where are ſtill to be ſeen. the remains of 
an Egyptian temple and other antiquities. Lat. 
23, 20, N. Long. 32, 5. E. 

ELEUSIS, now called Lepſina, once a conſide- 
rable city of Achaia, the modern Livadia, a pro- 
vince of Turky in Europe. Here was a ſtately 
temple of Ceres, and much reſorted to. Its ruins 
of fine white marble, and admirable ſculpture, &c. 
ſhew this to have been a ſuperb edifice. It has 
deen often pillaged by pirates, and now almoſt de- 
populated, | 

LEUTHERA, called alſo Saorus and Aorus, 
was an inland city of Crete, and in the Roman 
times a place of great ſtrength, well peopled. It is 
aſſerted by Dio that the walls, or at leaſt a ſtrong 
tower of this city, after a continued operation for 
ſereral nights, were thrown down by the force of 
vinegar, 

ELEUTHERA, one of the Bahama or Lucaya 
iſlands in America, with a ſmall fort and ſettle- 
ment belonging to Great Britain, It lies on the great 
Bahama bank. The ſoil of this iſland and Harbour 
Iſland, which lies on the end of it, is reckoned 
better than Providence iſland, and produces great 
quantities of pine-apples. The climate is ſo heal- 
thy, that it is not uncommon to find perſons there 
above 100 years old, Long. 76, 5, to 77. Lat. 
25, 26. 

*ELEUTHERUS river, mentioned in the Mac- 
eabees, is by Shaw ſet down as the boundary of 
Syria and Phœnice. 

ELFDAL, one of the pariſhes in Swediſh Tha- 
land, or Dalecarlia, remarkable, as in it they have 
a peculiar ſort of language, very much reſembling 
the old Gothic and Iflandiſh, with a three- fold dia- 
lect or pronunciation of it. This a Swede does 
underſtand, but a German may much ſooner. . 


ELFELD, a fortified town in the electorate 
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of Mentz, in Germany, on the N. ſide of the 
Rhine, and the capital of the Rhingap. See Ei- 
FIELD, or E1CHFELD# 

ELFK ARLESBY, a royal ſeat of Uplandia, in 
Sweden Proper, with a village where is kept an 
annual fair. Here is alſo a ſalmon fiſhery, and a 
conſiderable trade in that fiſh and other kinds. 

ELFSBORG, (Old,) or GauLA ELrsBORO, 
was formerly a town and ſtrong caſtle on the ſea, 
in Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. It has ſtood out 
many hard ſieges, and ſeyeral attacks, eſpecially in 
the turbulent 15th century. It has been burnt ſe- 
veral times; and ever fince the year 1660 the fort- 
reſs has been demoliſhed. 

ELGEMUHA, a pretty town of Haſcora, a 
province of Africa, on the top of a craggy, high 
rock. It conſiſts of 1500 families, who are partly 
employed in making ſhields from buffalo hides, and 
partly in Huſbandry ; the neighbouring lands be- 
ing covered with vines, olives, and other fruit. 
trees. Juſt by is a mountain with good iron-ore, 
which is fabricated into bars, and ſold all over the 
province. 

ELGIN, one of the ſhires in the middle divi- 


y Gon of Scotland, which, together with that of 


Nairn, and ſome other diſtricts, conſtitutes the 
country called Murrayland. Its S. fide is called 
the Braes of Murray or Brae-Murray, as the 8. 
E. part is called Strathſpey, or the valley through 
which the water of Spey runs, which river 
bounds it on the E. and the ſhire of Nairn on the 
W. It has Aberdeenſhire and the county of Bade- 
noch on the S. and Inverneſsſhire, according to 
Moll, on the N. But this latter boundary ſeems- 
to be that of Murrayland, taken in the larger ſenſe, 
as reaching beyond the ſhire of Nairn, and con 
fining on the country near Inverneſs. 
The ſhire of Elgin lies on the E. ſide of the 
water of Findorn, betwixt that and the Spey ; and 
in computed to be 24 miles in length, and 21 in 
breadth. The air is _— and the winter mild. 
The S. fide, as has been ſaid, is mountainous ; but 
abounds with paſture, as the low country does 
exuberantly with corn, their harveſt being ſoon 
ripe; and it is proverbially called the gyrnell or 
granary of the north. Here (meaning particularly 
in Strathſpey) are large woods of fir-trees, 10 miles 
long; and ſome woods of oak. Beſides the Fin- 
dorn and Spey above mentioned, the Loſſy, Pto- 
lemy's Loxa, waters Elginſhire, riſing a few miles 
above the town of the ſame name, and falls into 
the ſea about ſix miles below it, over which is a 
ſtone bridge. It abounds with ſalmon, taken in a 
few of the ſummer-months, and within the ſpace 
of one mile at the village of Germach. From the 
village at the mouth of the Loſſy, the town of 

Elgin is daily ſupplied with ſea-fiſh. 
ELGIN, 


| 
| 
| 
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ELCIN, the capital of the ſhire of the ſame 
name laſt-mentioned, It is a royal burgh, which 
conſtituting one diſtrict with thoſe of Bamff, Cul- 
len, Kintore, and Inverary, ſends a member alter- 
nately to the Britiſh parliament. It rather ſtands 
E. of the Loſſy, than upon that river, in a delight- 
ful plain, and very fruittul though ſandy ſoil. Over 
the river is a ſmall ſtone-bridge. It was formerly 
the ſee of a biſhop, who uſually reſided at the caſ- 
tle of See about a mile off, a fine ſeat, but 
now in lay-lands. It ſtands near a lake, aboun- 
ding with all ſorts of wild-fowl, particularly ſwans. 
Here the ſheriff keeps his courts, it has a weekly 
market, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting 
of 13 pariſhes. Here are the ruins of a very ſtate- 
ly cathedral, founded in 1224, commonly called 
the chancery, likewiſe corrupted for canonry- 
church, as appears from the rudera, ſome of the 


walls being ſtill ſtanding, eſpecially part of the ap- 


rentice aiſle, which Maitland ſays, even ſurpaſſes 
eſtminſter-abbey in architecture; and he farther 
writes, that Elgin may be called the Richmond of 
Scotland; but excepting its cattle fairs, has little 
trade. 

In this town they have the two-pennies Scots 
act for repairing the harbour of Loſſy, whicli may 
be looked upon as the port of Elgin, and for other 
public purpoſes. The place conſiſts of one large 
ſtreet running E. and W. with ſeveral wynds or 
lanes, - on each fide; alſo a handſome church and 
ſteeple. in the middle of the ſaid large ſtreet, where 
are ſome houſes built upon arches, which, with the 
intermediate pillars, form agreeable piazzas, and 
ſhelter for the inhabitants from ſun and rain. It 
lies five or {ix miles S. of Murray-frith, and 36 E. 
of Inverneſs, though computed no more than 28. 
and eight from Forefs. Long. 2, 25, W. Lat. 57, 


40, N, 

ELHAM. See ELr kast. 

ELHAMA, in the kingdom of Tripoli, Bar- 
bary, is an ancient town built by the Romans, 
ſtands about five leagues from Capes, and is ſur- 
rounded by a ſtout wall of ſquare ſtones; but the 
territory and people are now ſo poor, that piracy and 
robbing are their main living. It is ſeated near a 


lake, called the Lake of Lepers, becauſe it cures 


that diſeaſe. Long. 10, 51. Lat. 34, o, N. 

ELIAS, (iſland of,) in the northern part of Si- 
beria, found to lie in lat. 59, 40, N. 

ELIAS-CAPE, a vaſt promontory that ſeems 
to cover its head in the clouds on.the weſtern ex- 
tremity of N. America, viſited by Captain Cook, 
in 1778, ſituated in lat. 59, 53, N. Long 217, 
23, E. 


ELIM, .as mentioned in Exodus xv. was one of 


the encawpments of the Iſraelites, where they found 
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12 fountains of water, and 70 palm-trees, This 
ſeems to have been eſteemed a very pleaſant and 
fruitful place, in compariſon of the deſart and bar. 
ren places about it, 

ELIS, a kingdom of ancient Greece, was it is 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, at firſt peopled by the deſcen- 
dants of Elitha, fon of Javan, and grandſon of 
Japhet, Gen. x. 2, and 4. if not by Eliſha himſelf, 
from whom this territory at leaſt, if not the whole 
peninſula, was called Elis. Flis was ſituated on 
the W. fide of Peloponneſus, having the Ionian ſea 
on that fide, Arcadia E. Achaia N. and the bay of 
Cypariſſos or Chalonites, now Capo di Torneſe, 
with Meſſenia 5 Its extent from E. to W. was at 
the wideſt about 48 min. that is from 22, 10, to 
almoſt 23 E. long. and from N. to S. about 69 
min. or from 27, 20, to 28, 20 N. lat. Its chief 
cities were Elis, Olympia, and Piſa. 

EL1S, .(city,) was ſituate on the river Peneus, 


- and almoſt in the heart of the kingdom, and the 


metropolis of it. It was famous among many other 
things for a large ſpacious place called the Kyſtos, 
where the candidates for the Olympic games were 
obliged to initiate themſelves for ſome time by 
diet, exerciſe, and other ſuch preparatives; before 
they were admitted to appear on the Olympic 
plains. 

Here was alſo the palace of Augeas, one of their 
kings, and the famous ſtables, the «cleanſing of 
which proved a taſk fit only for the great Hercu- 
les. It is ſaid to have held 3000 oxen, and to have 
been 30 years without cleaning; ſo that when 
Hercules undertook to do it in one day, on condi- 
tion he gave him his daughter in marriage, he only 
turned the river Alpheus, (or Pineus, according to 
ſome) into it, which carried off all the filth in the 
time prefixed. 

ELIZABETH- ISLANDS, ſeveral ſmall iſlands 
on the S. end of Falmouth, in Barnſtaple county, 
Plymouth county, New-England. They are S. of 
— — and W. of Martha's Vineyard. The 
largeſt is Naſhawn, the next Tinkers, the third 


Slokums; beſides which there are two much ſmaller 


called Kuttihunt-iſles; which are as far diſtant from 
the coaſt of Barnſtaple county, N. E. as the coalt 

of Briſtol county W. | 
ELIZABETH, a town of Eſſex county, and 
the moſt conſiderable of New-Jerſey. It lies three 
miles within a creek, oppoſite to the W. part of 
Staten-iſland, Here the Englith ſettled firſt, and 
it has thriven moſt; ſo that it was, till the pre- 
ſent troubles, the ſeat of government of the two 
provinces of Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, and of the ju- 
dicial courts and aſſemhlies; though great endea- 
yours were uſed by the Scotch proprietors of Eat 
Jerſey, in 1683, to remove the courts from thence 
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250 families, and 40,000 acres of plantation. The 
proprietors had one here, which went by the name 
of the farm. 


On January 27, 1779, a large magazine of Ame- 
rican —— was deſtroyed. here by the Britiſh 


orces. 

: ELIZABETH-ISLAND, (Queen, ) in the ftraits 
of Magellan, in 8. America. Capt. Chipperton 
having been at this place in the year 1719, found 
the ſoil dry but barren, yet abounding with fallad- 
herbs, wild-fowl, and thell-fſh: He anchored alſo 


No-bottom- bay. 

ELLEHOLM, or ELkhoru, a town with a 
caſtle, but now enly a church village of Blekingia, 
in South Gothland, Sweden, on an iſland in the 
river near Morum, about half a mile from Carl- 
thamn, It has a good harbour, where a conſi- 
derable trade was carried on; but the privilege of 
the townſhip is removed to Solwitzborg, 24 miles 
W. of Carlſcroon. Lat. 56, 21, N. Long. 14, 
27, E. 

ELLEN, a place in Aberdeenſhire, and Middle 
Diviſion of Scotland; noted only as the ſeat of a 
preſbytery, comprehending eight pariſhes. 

ELLENENA, LILIEN ERA, ELER ENA, or 
LDdERDNA, an inconſiderable city of the Spaniſh 
Eſtremaduta. It belongs to the order of St. Jago, 
and lies in a fruitful GAY at. the foot of the 
mountains Sierra Morena. Here are two pariſhes, 
three monaſteries, and four nunneries; 54 miles 
N. E. of Seville, and 49, S. E. of Merida. Lat. 38. 
18, N. Long. 5, 31, W. 

ELLESDON, or HELLEsDoON, a market-town 
of Northumberland, where is a fair kept annually 
on Auguſt. 26; 26 miles from Newcaſtle. 

ELLESMERE, a town of Shropſhire, with a 
market on Tueſdays, and four fairs, on the third 
Tueſday in April, Whit-Tueſday, Auguſt 25, and 
November 14, for horſes, ſheep, and horned cattle. 
It is ſeated on the fide of a large meer, in a ſmall, 
but rich and fertile diſtrict of the ſame name, 16 
miles N. N. W. of Shrewſbury, and 172 N. W. 
of London, Long. 2, 55, W. Lat. 52, 53 N. 

ELMEDIN, or ALENDINE, a populous city of 
Haſcora, one of the provinces in Africa, in a fruit- 
ful bottom ſurrounded with hills, it is faid to have 
1000 houſes, moſt of its inhabitants living well 
and at eaſe. 

ELMESWORTH, Ifle of Wight, in Weſt- 
ding, has a fair on Eaſter Monday, and July 
1 


ELNBOGEN, See ELENBOGEN in Bohemia. 
Lat. 50, 22, N. Long. 12, 40, E. 
ELNE, or ELNA, in Latin, Helena, the anci- 


to Perth-amboy. The town of Elizabeth has above 


in a bay of this iſland, which for its depth they call 


| E L 

ent Illiberis in Rouſſillon, in France. Tt ſtands 

upon a hill, and on the river Tec. It has often 

been pillaged; and was the ſee of a biſhop, till re- 

moved in 1602 to Perpignan, S. E. from which it 

lies 14 miles, Lat. 42, 39, N. Long. 2, 56, E. 
ELNE, a river in Cumberland, which runs into 


the Iriſh ſea at Elenborough. 


ELCEA, EL x A, or ELEA, in Zolis, bordered 
upon Great Myſia, about 20 miles from Perga- 
mus, and ſtood on the Ægean ſea, near the mouth 
of the Caicus, over againſt Metelina, and had a 
convenient harbour. It was divided from Leſbos 
by an arm of the ſea, called the gulph of Elcea. It 
— now but a village called Alea. E. long: 27, 23. 

at. 39, F. | 

ELORA, a place in the kingdom of Decan, one 
of the provinces of the Mogul in Aſia, five (Theve- 
not ſays three) leagues from Doltabad towards Bom- 
bay, through a road cut out of a rocky mountain; 
it is as remarkable as Perſepolis, for temples, 


moſques, ſtatues, &c. cut out of rocks. 


ELPHIN, is of no other note than as the ſee 
of a biſhop in the county of Roſcommon and pro- 
vince of Connaught in Ireland, five miles from 
Tulſk, and twice as many from Boyle. 

ELSA, one of the ſmaller rivers in Tuſcany, in 
the Middle Diviſion of Italy, which unites its 
ſtream with the Arno, the capital river of this 
duchy. 

ELSINBURG, or HELSIX BORO, 1 very an- 
cient ſtaple or trading town of Scania and South 
Gothland, in Sweden, at the foot and declivity of a 
high mountain, on the top of which it formerly 
ſtood. It has been ruined by the wars preceeding 
and fince the year 1672, being now an open place, 
with only a battery of a few guns. The harbour 
is ſo ſhallow that fhips muſt ride near Elſfineur, 
nine miles W. of it on the oppoſite ſide of the 
Sound. This is the direct poſt-road over that chan- 
nel into Denmark; and at this place they manu- 


facture great quantities of coarſe caps and boots; 


but their other fabrics hardly keep up their charac- 
ter. In their ribbon-weavery young girls uſually 
work inſtead of young men. It is the 18th town 
in the order of the general diet. 

From the mountain in the neighbourhood iſſues 
the Helſingburg ſpring, which furniſhes the town 
every minute with 43 large meaſures of quite cold, 
clear, and well-taſte water, which is fetched from 
thence, and fhipped off in large quantities. Lat. 56, 
2, N. Long. 13, 20, E. . 

ELSINEUR, ELSsIixORE, or HELsINGoOER, a 
town of Seeland, in Denmark, on that ſtrait of 
the ſea called the Sound. This, next to the capi- 
tal, is the richeſt and moſt elegant town in the 
iſland. It has two churches, and a grammars» 

10 A . ſchool, 


* ſeveral daubings of their 
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ſchool, in. which 33 poor ſcholars are educated 
and maintained gratis, a good hoſpital, and the 
king's cuſtom-houſe. Elſinore has a conſiderable 
trade, and is famous both on account of its being 


the place by which the Swedes and Norwegians / 


uſually paſs into Demark, and for the toll paid 
here by every ſhip that ſails through the Sound, The 
celebrated caſtle of Cronſberg ſtands on the nar- 


roweſt part, and was certainly intended to com- 


mand the entrance of the channel, It is a fine 
Gothic chateau or palace, built early in the laſt 
century by Chriſtian IV. and was then often ho- 
noured with the royal reſidence. It is of a ſquare 
form, and within is a fine quadrangle, The turrets 
at the corners are very ſuperb, and in the moſt im- 
proved ſtile of Gothic architecture. There is no- 
thing in the royal apartments, except ſome gilt lea- 
ther chairs, of equal ntiguity with the caſtle, and 

ings prancing about on 
white ſteeds. 

The late unfortunate queen Matilda, was confi- 
ned for ſome time a ſtate-priſoner in this place. 
She was brought here on the 19th of January 1772, 
when the royal apartments were by no -means fit 
for her reception; the colonel, commandant there- 
fore, with equal humanity and politeneſs, reſigned 
his own to her majeſty. There is a little hunting- 


ſeat or palace about a quarter of a mile. from Elſi- 


neur, whither the king drives freqnently for a few 
hours in the ſummer. Nothing worth ſeeing diſ- 
tinguiſhes the building, but the proſpect from the 


roof is beautiful beyond expreſſion, It looks down 


on the town of Elſineur and the caſtle, of Cronſ- 
berg, and commands beyond. theſe the Sound and 
coaſt of Sweden for a long way. | 
King Chriſtian II. would have given up Elſineur 
to the Dutch, only that the inhabitants ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed it, and in 1517, he removed the toll 
to —— but it did not continue long there. 
The damages done it by the enemy or accidental 
fire, have been ſoon and eaſily repaired. It lies 18 
* N. of Copenhagen. Lat. 56, N. Long. 13, 
235 . ILY 
FELSNABBEN, or HIELMSNABBEN, a ſecure 
harbour of Sudor-Torn in Sundermania, in Sweden 


Proper. | | 
ELSTOW, formerly Helenſtow, a nunnery 
e in Willian the Conqueror's time, to the 
Virgin Mary, and to Helena, the Emperor Con- 
ſtantine's mother. It ſtood a little below Bedford, 
in the county of this name. Though the founda- 
tion has been long ruined; yet near its ſite two an- 
nual fairs, are held on May 14, and November 


ELTHAM, in Kent, ſeven miles from London, 
zu the road to Maidſtone, and in the midway be- 


tween Bromley and the Thames, A palace was Q part of the fenny country, called the Iiſle of Ely, 
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built and here beſtowed upon Eleanor wife of |; 


Edward I. King Edward II. reſidad here conſtantls 
and his ſen, Who was born here, was hereſy. 


called John of Eltham. The palace here was much 
enlarged by the kings bis ſucceſſors, who when ti... 


court was kept at Greenwich, often retired hithee. 
and here were made thoſe called the ſtatutes of El. 


tham, by which the king's houſe is Rill governed. 


The princeſs, afterwards queen Elizabeth, who was 
born at Greenwich, was often brought hither by 


her nurſes. for better air. There are few or no 


traces to be ſeen of the palace; nevertheleſs it 
is a pleaſant place. Here are alſo two charity. 
ſchools. 4 

At this pleaſant market-town are four annual 
fairs; namely, Palm-Monday, Eaſter-Monday 
Whitſun-Monday, and ORtober 20. It lies tuo 
miles from Woolwith. 1 

ELTZEN, a town in the biſhopric of Hilde. 
ſheim, and on the confines of the duchy of Calen- 
burg in Lower Saxony, in Germany. Tt was cal. 
led Aulica, as being harlemagne's reſidence, and 
the ſee of a biſhop till it was tranſlated to Hilde. 
ſheim, N. W. of which it lies about fite miles, 
Lat. 5a, 18, N. Long. 9, 40, Ek. 

ELVAS, a diſtrict called Correigao, in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo in Portugal. It contains beſides 
ſix towns, the city off 

ELVAS, anciently Helva, from the Helvi, 3 
people of Gaul. It is a good fortreſs, and has a 
caſtle called Santa Luzia. The city itſelf lies high 
on the Guidana, and the aforeſaid caſtle ſtill higher, 
on the uppermoſt; peak, beſides: another caſtle on 
that river, Here are four churches including the 
cathedral, ſeven convents; a houſe of mercy, and 
and an hoſpital. It is the ſeat of the civil courts. 
The dioceſe conſiſts of 50 pariſhes. Among the 
curioſities of this city is a very large ciſtern, into 
which water is conveyed by means of an aqueduct 
about a mile long, and ſo high near the town, that 
it requires a three-fold row of arches over one ano- 
ther to ſupport it. | Sat ah nr | 

In the city and its diſtri, conſiſting of 10 
pariſhes, are reckoned 12, 408 ſouls, and of theſe 
the number in the town is 2500. The Spaniards 
took, the place, in 1 580, but in 1659, they were de- 
teated in the neighbourhood by the Portugeſe, 
The country round it produces wine and excellent 
oil: 17 miles from Bajadox, Lat. 38, 39, N. 
Long. 7, 28, W. 

ELWANG, a town of Ottingen, in the circle 
of Suabia, Germany. It lies 40 ir ies N. of Ul, 
Lat. 48, 50, N. Long. 10, 20, E. 

ELV. (eity and county of,) a large town of 
Cambridgeſhire, but not populous or handſome, 
though ancient. It ſtands high, in the principal 
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heing ſurrounded with the Ouſe and other ſtreams. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe minſter or cathe- 
dral and palace are the principal ornaments of the 
city. Here is great plenty of proviſions, particu- 
larly garden-ſtuff, with which the 1 
country is ſupplied; and particularly noted for va 
quantities of ſtrawberries. Ihe city in its civil go- 
yernment is ſubordinate to the biſhop, and is the 
only one in England that ſends no members to parlia- 
ment. It has a free-{chool, and two charit y- ſchools, 
the latter by ſubſcription. Its principal ſtreet on 
the E. 1s full'of ſprings. The weekly market here 
is on Saturday, and annual fairs are held on As- 
cenſion-day, and Thurſday of the week in which 
October 18 falls ow. It lies 12 miles from Cam- 
bridge, and 69 N. of London. 
ELV, a ſmall town of Fifeſhire in the S. of 
Scotland. It lies on the coaſt, and has a ſafe har- 
bour with a ſtone-mole, it -refembles the Cobb, at 
Lyme, but does not project fo far into the fea. It 
lies on the W. ſide of the Leven-mouth, five miles 
from the town of Leven. The coals from the 
earl of Weem's pits, and what ſalt is made there are 
brought to this place. 

ELV, a village of Glamorganſhire, in S. Wales, 
with one fair on July 22. 

ELYMA, a fea-port city in the country of 
— Elymiotæ, in Macedonia, as mentioned by 

liny. | xy "a 

ELVMAls, or as Strabo calls it, Elymatis, was 
a province of Perſia, lying between the rivers Eu- 
læus and Orontes, and extending from the confines 
of Media to the Erythrzan fea, or Perſian gulph. It 
was formerly divided into three great diſtricts, Me- 
ſabatene, Gabene or Gabiene, and Carbiana, and 
contained the following cities ; Seleucia or ancient- 
ly Soloce, on the banks of the Hedypos or Hedyp- 
nus; Safirate, at a ſmall diſtance from mount Ca- 
ſyrus; Badaca, on the Eulzus; and Elymais, the 
metropolis of the province, famous for a rich tem- 
ple conſecrated to Diana, We muſt not confound 
this city with that of Perſepolis, called alſo by 
ſome Elymais; for. the city we are here ſpeaking of 
ſtood in the province of Elymats, the other in that 
of Perſis. The temple was plundered by one of 
the Parthian kings, who found in it 10,000 talents. 
In this country was alſo a rich temple of Jupiter 
Belus, which Antiochus the Great attempted to 
plunder, but loft his life in the attempt. The Ely- 
mzans were, as Strabo informs, a powerful copia 
inured to the toils of war, ſkilful bowmen, &c. 
and never ſubdued either by the Syro-Macedonian 
or Parthian kings, but governed by their own 
princes. He dates the file of this kingdom from 
the downfal of the Perſian monarchy. Their kings 
are often ſpoken of by the ancients, but not one 
by name. All we know of them is, they aſſiſted 
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Antiochus the Great in his wars with Rome; but 
afterwards cut off both him and his army in defence 
of their temple. : Es 
EME-A, a river of Smolandia, in E, Gothland in 
Sweden, where there is a fiſhery for ſalmon, an 
other fiſh. | | 
EMANUEL, (cape,) or Cabo Manoel, on the 
coaſt of Nigritia, is five leagues diſtant from Cape 


Verde, being a flat hill covered all over with ever- 


green trees, in ſuch order that they exactly repre- 
{ent the form of an amphitheatre, on the S. fide. 
The Portugueſe gave it this name in honour of 
Emanuel, 14th king of Portugal, ſucceſſor to king 
John II. who died in 1495. The country about 
abounds in pintado hens, partridges, hares, turtle- 
doves, roe-bucks, goats, and a multitude of horn 
cattle. | | 
EMBAL, a town or large village of Guinea and 
Negroland in Africa, where the king of Cajor has 
a palace, with palliſadoes and long rows of trees, 
with a fine ſquare before it. It lies 10 leagues to 
the eaſtward of Macaya. 
EMBDEN, the capital of a county of its name, 
a large and populous imperial city of Eaſt-Frieſland, 
on the river Ems and the Dollart-bay. On the 
land-ſide it is fortified by a double ditch, bulwarks, 
and baſtions, and on the S. by a ſtrong wall and 
the river. The harbour, by means of the iſle of 
Neſſa, is one of the largeſt and moſt convenient in 
Germany. By artificial canals veſſels can be brought 
up into the heart of the town, and by fluices the 
country round it may be laid under water. The 
houſes are neat and high; and the town-hall is 
magnificent., Here they drive a good trade; and 
tolerate all religions but the Roman Catholic. The 
town is under the proteCtion of the States General, 
but the king of Pruſſia took poſſeſſion of it upon the 
demiſe of the laſt prince, and the States alſo claim 
it. Lat. 53, 5, N. Long. 7 26, E. 2 
- -EMBOLI, AmenieoLis, or CHRISTIPOL1S, 
a ruined town of Macedonia in European Turky, 
on the river Strymon; anciently famous as being 
a colony of the Athenians. The ſecond name is 
the oldeſt, the third it had from the Chriſtians, and 
the firſt from the Turks, to whom it is ſubject. It 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 18 miles N. E. of Con- 
tenſia, Lat. 41, 48, N. Long. 48, 20, E. 
EMBRO, or LEMBRo, anciently Imbros, an 
iſland of the Archipelago in European Turky, it is 
mountainous, and covered with woods, in which are 
wild beafts and wild game.. To it belong four 
villages; one of which is of the ſame name as the 
iſland, and defended by a caſtle. Here was alſo a 
town of the ſame name, conſecrated to Cabiri, and 
alſo to Mercury. See SAMONDRACHI. 
EMBRUN, See AMBRUN in Dauphiny in 


France, 
EMBS, 
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EMzZBS, a town in the county of Dietz and 
Wetteraw in Germany, famous for its baths, 
"EMERITA AUGUSTA, capital of the pro- 
vince of Luſitania, now Portugal, in the Roman 
times, ſituated upon the Anas, was built by a ** 
of ſuperannuated ſoldiers, to whom Auguſtus aſ- 
ſigned a diſtrict in Luſitania; and hence this city 
took its name. We find this colony frequently 
mentioned in ancient Roman coins and inſcriptions, 
Emerita at firſt appertained to the Turduli, accor- 
ding to Strabo, though afterwards it was ranked 
among the towns of the Vettones, as we learn from 
Prudentius. N 
EMERICK. See EMMERICK. 
EMMERTINGEN, a large open town of Sua- 


- 


bia in Germany. It lies near that of Hochberg. 


E MESA, Emisa, or EulssA, was a city of 
Syria Proper, placed by moſt of the ancient geo- 
graphers on the Orontes, between Apamea and 
Ladies Cabioſa. The emperor Heliogabalus was 
a native of it, as Evagrius informs us; on which 
account that mad emperor took it into his head 
to be made one of the prieſts and principal miniſ- 
ters of its temple. The emperor Conſtantius built 
a famous cathedral in it. It made a great figure 
during oy reign of the Seleucidz, and became an 
early epiſcopal ſee under that of Antioch. It was 
afterwards taken from the Muſſulman Arabs by 
the Cruſaders, in 1098, and retaken by Saladin 
about 100 years after. The Tartars maſtered it 
about 1258; and were afterwards driven out of it 
by the Muſſulman Mamelukes ; and theſe at length 
by the Turks. It is now called Chems, and Aman 
or Haman, = 

EMLY, or Awn, a decayed town of Tippe- 
rary county, in the province of Munſter, and king- 
dom of Ireland, near the river Glaſon: It was 
formerly the ſee of a biſhop, and once a conſidera- 
ble populous city. It is ſix miles from Tippe- 


rar y. — 
r EMMA, a large rapid river of Berne in Swiſ- 
ſerland, watering the valley called Emmethal. Its 
fource is. in the mountains of Brunik, near Under- 
wald, and running directly from S. to N. through 
Berne, in a are almoſt parallel, for a good way, 
with the Aar, falls into it below Solothurn with 
ſuch violence, as to render its navigation hazar- 


Cous. oy 
- EMMERGREEN,, a village in Dorſetſhire, with 


a fair on Tueſday before Holy- Thurſday. 

EMMERICK, or EmBricx, a large Hans- 
town in the duchy of Cleve, and circle of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, on the E. ſide of the Rhine, 
with a pretty good trade. It is ſubject to Bran- 
denburgh, has always a ſmall garriſon ; but its for- 
tifications are not ſo conſiderable as formerly, 
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The governor and magiſtrates, with many of 
burghers, are Calvinifts, and have one LED 
but the reſt are in the poſſeſſion of the Romaniſtz 
Here was till lately a Jeſuits college for teaching 
of youth. It lies 10 miles N. E. of the City of 
Cleves. Lat. 52, 5, N. Long. 5, 29, E. 
EMMETHAL, i. e. the valley of Emma, which 
river runs through it) a very wild country of 
Berne in Swiſſerland. In this diſtrict reſide moſt 
of the Anabaptiſts of this canton, as they are not 
tolerated any where elſe in it. See EMMA. 
EMpOLI, a neat ſmall town in Tuſcany, and 


middle diviſion of Italy, on the Arno. It is the 


ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Florence, from which 
city it lies 20 miles to the W. Lat. 43, 26, N. 
Long. 11, 44, E. 

EMS, a river of Germany, which riſing in Pa- 
derborn, the S. E. diviſion of Weſtphalia, runs W. 
through Ritberg; then winding on the N. paſſe 
through Tecklenburg and Munſter, and continu- 
ing the ſame courſe through the county of Emb- 
den, a part of Eaſt Frieſland, falls into the Dol- 
lart-bay, near the city of Embden. 

ENBOURN, (Eaſt and Weſt,) in Berkſhire, 


. near Newberry, are famous for the cuſtom of the 
manor. On the death of a pu” bra tenant, the 


widow is to have her free-bench in all his copy- 
hold lands, Dum ſola et cafta fuerit ; but if he 
commit incontinency, ſhe forfeits her widow's 
eſtate; yet, after this, if ſhe come into the next 
court held for the manor, riding backwards on a 
black ram, and ſay the following words, the ſte- 
ward is bound by the cuſtom to admit her to her 
free-bench : 


Here I am, riding upon a black 
„Like a whore = mg . 
And for my crincum crancum, 
Have loſt my bincum bancum; 
% And for my tail's game, 
* Am brought to this worldly ſhame : 
« Wherefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have 
„my lands again.“ 


ENCHUVYSEN, a town of North Holland, on 
the Zuyder-zee. It is ſtrong by nature and art. 
The church ſteeple is extraordinary high, with a 
good new harbour within the city, and three parts 
of it ſurrounded by the ſea, Here ſeveral ſhips are 


built; they have alſo a good herring-fiſhery, and 


trade to the Baltic, &c. by which, and refining of 
Brittany falt, the town flouriſhes, - This was the 


at. 


the Brill. It lies 10 miles S. E. of Hoorn. 


52, 39, N. Long. s, 20, E. 
ENCOPING, or Exx10p1N, an antique town 
of Uplandia, in Sweden Proper, It lies in a ** 
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ful country, on the Maler-lake, and near the con- 


fines of 
in it is 600, and has a pretty good trade. It was 


deſtroyed once by the Germans, and twice by fire 
It holds the 45th rank in the general diet : and 
Dablberg gives a view of it. It lies 24 miles from 
Upſal on the S. and 25 from Stockholm weſt- 
ward, 

ENDER, is the moſt conſiderable of the many 
trading villages along the banks of Panier-Foule, 
in Guinea, and ſtands on the W. bank, 20 leagues 
from fort St. Lewis to N. E. Here the king of 
the Jolloifts often reſides. 

ENDOR, mentioned II. Sam. xxviii. as the 
place of reſidence of a woman that had a familiar 
ſpirit, and to whom Saul applied to raiſe up Sa- 
muel, was a city of the half-tribe of Manaſſah, on 
the W. of Jordan. And Euſebius and Jerom tell 
us, that in their days there was a great town of 
that name near mount Tabor, about four miles to 
the 8. of it. Which might very well be the ſame 
Endor. 

ENFIELD, in Middleſex, 12 miles from Lon- 
don, is called in ſome old records Enfen, or Infen, 
from the fenny ſoil of ſome part of its pariſh ſo 
drained ſince, that, except the part called Enfield- 
Waſh, it is now become good land. It was for- 
merly noted for tanning of hides ; had a royal pa- 
lace in the reign of Henry VII. and the chace near 
it is a parcel of the duchy of Lancaſter, In the 
center almoſt of the chace, are the ruins of an 
old houſe, which is ſaid to have belonged to the 
earls of Efſex. Here is a moſt ſumptuous lodge 
for the ranger; and the ſkirts of the chace are 
ſtored with country ſeats for the citizens of Lon- 
don and ſportſmen. This chace was full of deer 
and all ſorts of game, when king James I. reſided 
at Theobalds ; but in the civil wars was ſtripped 
both of the game and timber, and let out in farms. 
Yet after the Reſtoration it was laid open again; 
woods and groves were re-planted and the whole 
chace ſtored with deer; but it is not, nor perhaps 
ever will be, what it was. The market is on Sa- 
turday, and the fair November 29. Here are ſe- 
veral boarding-{ſchools, one of which is a large old 
houſe, called Queen Elizabeth's, on Enfield-green, 
overagainſt the church. An act of parliament 
3 paſſed for encloſing great part of this 
chace. 

ENGADINE, (Upper and Lower) in Ger- 
many, called Innthal, i. e. the, valley of the Inn. 
It lies in the Griſons of. Swiſſerland, and extends 
itſelf 15 or 16 leagues from S. to N. all along the 
river Inn from its ſource. It is ſeparated from 
the Pergel and Bevio communities by the Italian 
Alps. ard Scamf and mount Caſanna, vyer which 
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is the road into the county of Bormio, where there 


are lead- mines. 

EGANO, (ifle of,) on the coaſt of Sumatra, 
and Indian ocean, in Aſia, about 20 leagues in the 
Offing. It may be ſeen about the diſtance of nine 
or 10 leagues. Though uninhabited, it is very 
level, and about three leagues in length. 

ENGED, or EnveD, a well inhabited town of 
Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary. Here is 
a gymnaſium or academy of Reformed. In the 
neighbouring cornfields and mountains ſeveral Ro- 
man coins have been found. 


ENGEDI, in the ſtrong holds of which David 


took refuge, 1 Sam. xxiii. 29, &c. had anciently 


the name of Hazezon-tamar, as appears from Gen. 
xiv. 7. compared with 2 Chron. xx. 2. It was a 
city an the tribe of Judah, as appears from Joſhua 
xv. 62. and not far from the Salt-ſea, and in a wil- 
derneſs or deſolate country. 

ENGELHOLM, a town of Scania, and South 
Gothland, in Sweden, not far from the ſea or Cate- 
gate. It is fo called either, ſays Buſching, as the 
Angles (from whom was a branch of the Engliſh 
progenitors) came originally from hence, or its 
being built for the conveniency of their trade. It 
is under the juriſdiction of Helſingborg, from which 
it is only two miles on the N. People are very 
much incommoded by the flying ſand here, but the 
land is gradually ſown with oats, fit for ſandy. 

rounds, by which means it is much laid or Gxed, 
his is the twentieth town in the general diet. 
ENGELSTEIN, a church-village in the Seheſt 
circle, in Natingia, and kingdom of Pruſſia; it is 
remarkable for its church, which ſtands in a thick 
wood, and the tokens of antiquity to be met with 
in it. N 

ENGERBEL, or Ixcvuptr, lies ſeven leagues 
from that called the Deſart, in Guinea, where the 
king of the ſolloiffs has his palace, which conſiſts 
in a pretty Jarge number of huts, incloſed within a 
palliſadoe of reeds, in the midſt of which is an open 
place ſhaded with trees, round which are built his 
hut, ſtore-houſes, &c. The door of the palliſadoe 
is uſually guarded by five or fix negroes, armed 
with ſabres and haſſagayes. | | 

ENGERS, a town on the Rhine, and the capi- 
tal of a neighbouring territory of its name, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and electorate of Triers, 
in Germany. Here is a ſtrong caſtle, and a noble 
bridge. It lies between Coblentz and Andernach, 
about nine miles N. of the former. Lat. 50, 40, N. 
Long. 7, 22, E. : 

ENGHIEN, or AnGvien, by the Flemiſh 
called Edinghen, a city of Hainault, in the Auſtrian 
Low Countries. It ſtands in a valley, 20 miles S. 
W. of Bruſſels. In its neighbourhood king 
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EMzBS, a town in the county of Dietz and 


Wetteraw in Germany, famous for its baths, 


"EMERITA AUGUSTA, capital of the pro- 


vince of Luſitania, now Portugal, in the Roman - 


times, ſituated upon the Anas, was built by a ny 
of ſuperannuated ſoldiers, to whom Auguſtus aſ- 
ſigned a diſtrict in Luſitania; and hence this city 
took its name. We find this colony frequently 
mentioned in ancient Roman coins and inſcriptions. 
Emerita at firſt appertained to the Turduli, accor- 
ding to Strabo, though afterwards it was ranked 
among the towns of the Vettones, as we learn from 
Prudentius. ; 
EMERICK. See EMMERICK. 
EMMERTINGEN, a large open town of Sua- 
bia in Germany. It lies near that of Hochberg. 
EMEsSA, EuisA, or EissA, was a city of 
Syria Proper, placed by moſt of the ancient geo- 
graphers on the Orontes, between Apamea and 
Lodiceg Cabioſa. The emperor Heliogabalus was 
a native of it, as Evagrius informs us; on which 
account that mad emperor took it into his head 
to be made one of the prieſts and principal miniſ- 
ters of its temple. The emperor Conſtantius built 
a famous cathedral in_it. It made a great figure 
during the reign of the Seleucidæ, and became an 
early epiſcopal ſee under that of Antioch, It-was 
afterwards taken from the Muſſulman Arabs by 
the, Cruſaders, in 1098, and retaken by Saladin 
about 100 years after. The Tartars maſtered it 
about 1258; 
by the Muſſulman Mamelukes ; and theſe at length 
by the Turks. It is now called Chems, and Aman 
or Haman. | 
LY, or Awn, a decayed town of Tippe- 
rary county, in the province of Munſter, and king- 
dom of Ireland, near the river Glaſon: It was 
formerly the ſee of a biſhop, and once a conſidera- 
ble populous city. It is ſix miles from Tippe- 


- 


rary. 
722 EMMA, a large rapid river of Berne in Swiſ- 


ſerland, watering the valley called Emmethal. Its 
fource is. in the mountains of Brunik, near Under- 
wald, and running directly from S. to N. through 
Berne, in a 8 almoſt parallel, for a good way, 
with the Aar, falls into it below Solothurn with 
ſuch violence, as to render its navigation hazar- 


dous. | 
- EMMERGREEN, a village in Dorſetſhire, with 


a fair on Tueſday before Holy-Thurſday. 

EMMERICK, or EmsBaick, a large Hans- 
town in the duchy of Cleve, and circle of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, on the E. ſide of the Rhine, 
with a pretty good trade. It is ſubject to Bran- 
denburgh, has always a ſmall garriſon; but its for- 
tifications are not ſo conſiderable as formerly. 


and were afterwards driven out of it 
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The governor and magiſtrates, with many of 
burghers, are Calvinifts, and have one bebry 
but the reſt are in the poſſeſſion of the Romaniſts. 
Here was till lately a Jeſuits college for teaching 
of youth. It lies 10 miles N. E. of the city of 
Cleves. Lat. 52, 5, N. Long. 5, 29, E. 
 EMMETHAL, i. e. the valley of Emma, which 
river runs through it) a very wild country of 
Berne in Swiſſerland. In this diſtri reſide ioſt 
of the Anabaptiſts of this canton, as they are not 
tolerated any where elſe in it. See EMMA. 

EMpPpOLI, a neat ſmall town in Tuſcany, and 
middle diviſion of Italy, on the Arno. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Florence, from which 
city it lies 20 miles to the W. Lat. 43, 26, N. 
Long. 11, 44, E. 

EMS, a river of Germany, which riſing in Pa- 
derborn, the S. E. diviſion of Weſtphalia, runs W. 
through Ritberg; then winding on the N. paſſes 
through Tecklenburg and Munſter, and continu- 
ing the ſame courſe through the county of Emb- 
den, a part of Eaſt Frieſland, falls into the Dol- 
lart-bay, near the city of Embden. 

ENBOURN, (Eaſt and Weſt,) in Berkſhire, 


. near Newberry, are famous for the cuſtom of the 


manor. On the death of a copyhold tenant, the 
widow is to have her d in all his copy- 
hold lands, Dum ſola et caſta fuerit; but if te 
commit incontinency, ſhe forfeits her widow's 
et, after this, if ſhe come into the next 
court held for the manor, riding backwards on a 
black ram, and ſay the following words, the ſte- 
ward is bound by the cuſtom to admit her to ber 
free bench: | 


* Here I am, riding upon a black 

« Like a whore as — 2 

* And for my crincum crancum, 

& Have loſt my bincum bancum : 

« And for my tail's game, 

* Am brought to this worldly ſhame ; 

«© Wherefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have 

* my lands again.” 


ENCHUYSEN, a town of North Holland, on 
the Zuyder-zee. It is ſtrong by nature and art, 
The church ſteeple is extraordinary high, with a 
good new harbour within the city, and three parts 
of it ſurrounded by the ſea, Here ſeveral ſhips are 


built; they have alſo a good herring-fiſhery, and 


trade to the Baltic, &c. by which, and refining of 
Brittany falt, the town flouriſhes, - This was the 
firſt place that revolted from Spain, after taking cf 
the Brill. It lies 10 miles S. E. of Hoorn. t. 
52, 39, N. Long. s, 20, E. 

E COPING, or ENKI1OPING, an antique town 
of Uplandia, in Sweden Proper, It lies in a mo 
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fal country, on the Maler-lake, and near the con- 


fines of 
in it is 600, and has a pretty good trade, It was 


deſtroyed once by the Germans, and twice by fire. 
It holds the * rank in the general diet: and 
Dahlberg gives a view of it. It lies 24 miles from 
Upſal on the S. and 25 from Stockholm weſt- 
ward. | 

ENDER, is the moſt conſiderable of the many 
trading villages along the banks of Panier-Foule, 
in Guinea, and ſtands on the W. bank, 20 leagues 
from fort St. Lewis to N. E. Here the king of 
the Jolloiffs often reſides. 

ENDOR, mentioned II. Sam. xxviii. as the 
place of reſidence of a woman that had a familiar 
ſpirit, and to whom Saul applied to raiſe up Sa- 
muel, was a city of the half- tribe of Manaſſah, on 
the W. of Jordan. And Euſebius and Jerom tell 
us, that in their days there was a great town of 
that name near mount Tabor, about four miles to 
the S. of it. Which might very well be the ſame 
Endor. 

ENFIELD, in Middleſex, 12 miles from Lon- 
don, is called in ſome old records Enfen, or Infen, 
from the fenny ſoil of ſome part of its pariſh ſo 
drained ſince, that, except the part called Enfield- 
Waſh, it is now become good land, It was for- 
merly noted for tanning of hides ; had a royal pa- 
lace in the reign of Henry VII. and the chace near 
it is a parcel of the duchy of Lancaſter, In the 
center almoſt of the chace, are the ruins of an 
old houſe, which is ſaid to have belonged to the 
earls of Eſſex. Here is a moſt ſumptuous lodge 
for the ranger; and the ſkirts of the chace are 
ſtored with country ſeats for the citizens of Lon- 
don and ſportſmen. This chace was full of deer 
and all ſorts of game, when king James I. reſided 
at Theobalds ; but in the civil wars was ſtripped 
both of the game and timber, and let out in farms. 
Yet after the Reſtoration it was Jaid open again ; 
woods and groves were re-planted and the whole 
chace ſtored with deer: but it is not, nor perhaps 
ever will be, what it was. The market is on Sa- 
turday, and the fair November 29. Here are ſe- 
veral boarding-{chools, one of which is a large old 
houſe, called Queen Elizabeth's, on Enfield-green, 
overagainſt the church. An act of parliament 
— lately paſſed for encloſing great part of this 
chace. 

ENGADINE, (Upper and Lower) in Ger- 
many, called Innthal, i. e. thgvalley of the Inn. 
It lies in the Griſons of. Swiſſerland, and extends 
itſelf 15 or 16 leagues from S. to N. all along the 
river Inn from its ſource. It is ſeparated from 
the Pergel and Bevio communities by the Italian 
Alps. os Scamf and mount Caſanna, vyer which 
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is the road into the county of Bormio, where there 


are lead-mines. 

EGANO, (iſle of,) on the coaſt of Sumatra, 
and Indian ocean, in Aſia, about 20 leagues in the 
Offing. It may be ſeen about the diftance of nine 
or 10 leagues. Though uninhabited, it is very 
level, and about three leagues in length. 

ENGED, or EwnvEeD, a well inhabited town of 
Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary. Here is 
a gymnaſium or academy of Reformed. In the 
neighbouring cornfields and mountains ſeveral Ro- 
man coins have been found. . 


ENGEDl, in the ſtrong holds of which David 


took refuge, 1 Sam. xxiii. 29, &c. had anciently 


the name of Hazezon-tamar, as appears from Gen. 
xiv. 7. compared with 2 Chron. xx. 2. It was a 
city in the tribe of Judah, as appears from Joſhua 
xv. 62, and not far from the Salt-ſea, and in a wil- 
derneſs or deſolate country. 

ENGELHOLM, a town of Scania, and South 
Gothland, in Sweden, not far from the ſea or Cate- 
gate. It is ſo called either, ſays Buſching, as the 
Angles (from whom was a branch of the Engliſh 
progenitors) came originally from hence, or its 
being built for the conveniency of their trade. It 
is under the juriſdiction of Helſingborg, from which 
it is only two miles on the N. People are very 
much incommoded by the flying ſand here, but the 
land is gradually ſown with oats, fit for ſand 

rounds, by which means it is much laid or Brad. 
his is the twentieth town in the general diet. 

ENGELSTEIN, a church-village in the Seheft 
circle, in Natingia, and kingdom of Pruffa; it is 
remarkable-for its church, which ſtands in a thick 
wood, and the tokens of antiquity to be met with 
in it. 


ENGERBEL, or Incvuptr, lies ſeven leagues 


from that called the Deſart, in Guinea, where the 


king of the Jolloiffs has his palace, which conſiſts 
in a pretty Jarge number of huts, incloſed within a 
palliſadoe of reeds, in the midſt of which is an open 
place ſhaded with trees, round which are built his 
hut, ſtore- houſes, &c. The — of the palliſadoe 
is uſually guarded by five or ſix negroes, armed 
with 4 4 

ENGERS, a town on the Rhine, and the capi- 
tal of a neighbouring territory of its name, in the 
cirele of the Lower Rhine, and electorate of Triers, 
in Germany. Here is a ſtrong caſtle, and a noble 
bridge. It lies between Coblentz and Andernach, 
about nine miles N. of the former. Lat. 50, 40, N. 
Long. 7, 22. E. e 

ENGHIEN, or AxcuiEx, by the Flemiſh 
called Edinghen, a city of Hainault, in the Auſtrian 
Low Countries. It ſtands in a valley, 20 miles 8. 
W. of Bruſſels. In its neighbourhood king 
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William III. having attacked marſhal Luxemburg 
in 1692, who lay entrenched in the village of 
Steinkirk, from which latter the battle took its 
name, was repulſed by the French with conſidera- 
ble loſs. Lat. 50, 6, N. Long. 3, 52, E. 
ENGIA, corruptly, rather Oegina, which ſee; 
one of the Archipelago iſlands, in — Turky. 
It has no harbour, but between it and Augeſtri, 
Douroniſa, and Moni, the Venetian fleet often 
anchored in the Candian war. From the caſtle, 
which ſtands high, is a proſpect quite round, par- 


ticularly to the whole Attic and Morean ſhore. 


This iſland abounds in corn, cotton, honey, wax, 
and almonds. It is 30 miles in circuit, and the 
neighbouring gulph takes its firſt name from 2 


as it did anciently that of the river Saron; the for- 
mer from a corruption of the ſailors, here ſeveral 


ſhipwrecks happening. i 
ENGLAND, the S. Diviſion of Great Britain. 
It is of a triangular form, ſurrounded by the Atlan- 
tie and German oceans on the E. S. and W. is part- 
ed on the N. from Scotland, the N. Diviſion of 
Great Britain, by the Tweed, two other rivers and 
ſome mountains. The German ocean ſeparates it 
from Germany, and alſo from both the Netherlands 
on the N. E. and is divided on the S. from France 
by the Engliſh Channel, the narroweſt part of 
which between Dover and Calais, is called Pas de 
Calais, or the Straits of Calais, or thoſe of Dover; 
on the W. it is ſeparated from Ireland by St. 


' George's Channel. It lies between lat. 49, deg. 


55 min. and 55 deg. N. and between long. 2 deg. 
and 6 deg. W. being about 360 geographical 
miles from N. to $. and 300 from E. to W. in the 
ſouthern parts, but hardly 100 in thoſe of the nor- 
thern 

England derives its name from the Angles, the 
ancient inhabitants of a ſmall track of country of 
the ſame name; in the duchy of Sleſwick, in Den- 
mark, who in the 5th century came into Britain 


under the conduct of their neighbours on both ſides 


of them; namely, the Saxons and Jutes, upon the 
invitation of the Britons and ancient inhabitants of 
this county, in order to aſſiſt them againſt the 
Pits and other northern invaders. But firſt getting 
a ſinall ſ&ttlement in the Iſle of Sheppey, as a re- 
ward for their ſervices, they liked the country ſo 
well, that, through various pretences, they quar- 
relled with their inviters, drove them into that 
' mountainous part of England called Wales, and 
at length made themſelves maſters of the whole 
country, giving it the name of their former reſi- 
dence, Anglend, or England. 
As England has had various diviſions, under. 
different — of government, it is neceſſary to 
point out their extent, without which many things 


hereafter noticed would be very obſcure, 


Catieuchlani, — — { Buckinghamſhire 
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The firſt inhabitants of Britain are allowed tg 
have come from the neighbouring continent, chief 
France; and. were a rude warlike people, who lived 
in hovels, painted their bodies, and covered them. 
ſelves with {kins of beaſts. They were divided into 
ſeparate tribes, governed by ſuperiors; but our 
knowledge of them before the arrival of the Ro. 
mans is defective and uncertain, becauſe th 
committed nothing to writing, though it appears 
that they were not unacquainted with letters, for 
_— other maxims of the Druids, there is one 
that forbids their myſteries to be written, a pro- 
hibition that was unneceſſary where letters were 
unknown, 
Britain became ſubject to the Romans about 45 
years before Chriſt, when they found the count 
divided into the following 17 principalites. . 


10 Iceni. 
11 Coritani, 
12 Cornavii. 


1 Cantii. 
2 Regni. 
3 Durotriges. 


4 Danmonii. 13 Brigantes, 
Belge. 14 Ottadini. . 
Atrebatii. 15 Silures. 
Dobuni. 16 Ordovices, 
Catieuchlani, 17 Dimetæ. 


9 Trinobantes. 


Theſe diſtricts contained as follows of the pre- 


ſent counties. 


Cantii included only Kent, 


"CRT Suſſex, 
Regni, Surry. 
Durotriges, — — Dorſetſhire. 


©" TE Devonſhire 
nn 12 — : 


Somerſetſhire, 
Belge, — =— 3 Wiltshire, 
Hampſhire. 
Atrebati, — — Berkſhire. 
i. __  \ Oxfurdihire 
Dobuni, 2 i 


Warwickſhire, * 


Bedfordſhi 


re, 


Trinobantes 
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Hertfordſhire, 


Eſſex, 
Middleſex. 


Suffolk, 

Norfolk, 
Cambridgeſhire, 
Ely Iſle, 
Hentingdonſhire. 


| Trinobantes, = = 


Iceni, 


Rutlandſhire, 
Lincolnſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, 
Leiceſterſhire, 
Derbyſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, 


Coritani, 


Worceſterſhire, 
Cheſhire, 
Shropſhire. 


Staffordſhire, 
Cornavii, 


Lancaſhire, 
Vork ſhire, 
Durham, 
Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland. 


Northumberland, and ſome 
part of Scotland. 


Flintſhire, 

Denbighſhire, ; 
Caernarvonſhire, 
Montgomeryſhire, 
Merionethſhire. 


Herefordſhire, 
Radnorſhire, 
Brecknockſhire, 
Mor:mouthſhire, 
Glamorganſhire. 


Caermarthenſhire, 
— { Pembrokeſhire, * 
Cardiganſhire. 


Dimetæ, 


The Romans having maintained their conqueſt 
by military force, Britain became a province to 
the Roman empire, when they gradually incorpo- 
rated the flower of the Britiſh youth into their 
legions; their forces they divided into different 
parties which were placed at convenient ſtations all 
over the province; and the Roman general, for the 
lime being, was ſupreme governor of the whole. 
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Included, — — 


it is univerſally agreed, that they made many pub- 
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When they provinciated their conqueſt they 


divided it into, 
I. BRITANNIA PRIMA, 


Which was bounded on the S. by the Engliſh Chan- 
nel, and on the N. by the Thames and Severn, 


{ Danmonii, 
Durotrigz, 


Belgæ, 
Atrebatii, 


Regni, 
{ Cantii, 
II. BRITANNIA SECUNDA, 
Was the ſame with that now called Wales, 


Included — — #4 


0 


Ordovices, 


Silures. 


III. FLAVIA CASARIENSITS, 
Which reached from the Thames to the Humber, 


ſ Trinobantes, 
Debuni, 
Iceni, 
Catieuchlani, 
Coritani, 


| Cornavii. 


Included — — 4 


IV. MAXIMA CASARIENSIS, 
Which reached from the Humber to the Tyne, 


Brigantes, 
and part of 
Ottadini. 


They had a fifth province named Valentia, which 
extended from the Tyne to Edinburgh, called 
Grimes-dike, and included part of Scotland and 
the remaining part of Ottadini. 

During the ſovereignty of the Romans in Britain, 


lic road „for the convenient march of their 
army as Well as travellers. Theſe were called by 
them conſulary, prætorian, and military ways; by 
theſe they could travel and croſs the country from 
one city, _— and ſtation, to another. Theſe 
they made as direct as the nature of the ground 
would admit of, upon ſtone and gravel, with great 
labour where the ſail required it. Four of theſe 


are reckoned their grand roads, becauſe they ex- 
tended 


** 
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ended the length or breadth of what is now called 
England, and all the others terminated in them. 
The names by which three of them are now known, 
are Saxon, called ftreets, as Watling-ſtreet, Er- 
mine: ſtreet, and Ickenild- ſtreet, the fourth is called 
Foſſe, from the Roman method of making a cauſe- 
way between ditches. Their directions were as 


follows : | 
WATLING-STREET. 


This road goes S. to N. from the lands extremity 
at Richborough in Kent, through London to Tin- 
mouth in Northumberland. By Watling-ſtreet, 
the Saxons without doubt meant the winding 
ſtreet, in contradiſtinction to the other three, 
which are as direct as the nature of the ground 
they paſs through would admit. This ſtreet re- 
tains its name chiefly in Staffordſhire, where it is 

erally called Street only; and fo it is again from 
Atherſton to High · crofs. In ſome places by the 
inhabitants it is called High-dike, High-ridge, 
Forty-foot-way,” and Ridge-way. It is reckoned 
the fineſt cauſeway in England, if not in Europe, 
and is very firm in ſome counties, eſpecially in 
Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, and part of Warwick- 


ſhire. 
ERMINE-STREET, 


Leads from S. to E. and may be traced from 
Hampſhire, through Surry, to London; from 
thence by Iſlington, to Hornſey, and when it has 
croſſed Enfield-chace, it enters Hertfordſhire at 


Northall-common, which it. paſſes over, then by 


WB W ww — — — =, 


Newgate-ſtreet, and Berkhamſted, comes to Hert- | 


ford, and leading through Braughing, Here- ſtreet, 
Barkway and Barley, keeps a ſtraight courſethrough 
Eſſex, Cambridgeſhire, Suffolk and Norfolk to its 


period at Yarmouth. 
ICKENILD-STREET. 


It goes from S. E. to S. W. beginning at Col- 
cheſter in Eſſex, and goes weſtward to Barley in 
Hertfordſhire, from thence to Royſton, it divides 
the counties of Cambridge and Hertford. From 
Ickleford it paſſes by Tring, croſſes Bucks and 
Oxfordſhire, paſſes the Thames at Goriſſtʒ and ex- 
tends to the weſtern part of England. 


FOSSE-WAY. 


Its courſe is from the 8. W. to the N. E. leading 
from the ſea-coaſt of Devonſhire to Salfleet upon 
the ſea-coaſt of Lincolnſhire, It comes in a direct 
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line to Warwickſhire, thence to Leiceſter town, 
and enters Nottinghamſhire at Willoughby on the 
Woulds. It keeps a fort of parallel with the 
Trent till it comes to Newark, and there upon the 
river's eaſtern branch has an inoſculation with it. 
It proceeds then to Lincoln; and from thence, by 
Louth, to Saltfleet. There are none of the Prz. 
torian ways more direct than this; nor any that 
have ſo evident remains of its priſtine ſtate, t ough 
of 1400 years duration. 

The remains of many Roman camps are diſcer- 
nable all over England. Their ſituations are ge- 
nerally ſo well — and their fortifications ap- 
pear to have been ſo compleat, that there is ſome 
reaſon to believe that they were the conſtant habi- 
tations of the Roman ſoldiers ; though it is certain 
froin the Bath and teſſelated pavements that have 
been found in different parts, that their chief of. 
ficers and magiſtrates lived in towns and cities, 
Roman walls — frequently been diſcovered in 
England; and perhaps upon the borders of Wales, 
many remains of their fortifications and caſtles are 
blended with thoſe of a later date; and it is diffi- 
cult even for the moſt accompliſhed architect to 
my that ſome buildings are not entirely 

oman ; but the moſt amazing monument of the 
Roman power in England, is the wall of Severus, 
commonly called the Piéts Wall, which paſſed 
through Northumberland and Cumberland, begin- 
ning at Tinmouth, and ending at Solway frith, 80 
miles in length. 

Agreeable to the Itinerary of Antoninus, the Ro- 
man roads took the following directions; the Ro- 
man name of each is ſhewn in the firſt column of 
this table, the modern name in the ſecond, and in 
the third the diſtances from each place. 


JOURNEY I. 


From the Wall to Prætorium, a place which has a 
long time been ſwallowed up by the German 
ocean, 156 miles, 


Roman names. Modern names, | Diſtances, 
Abramenio — In Scotland. Mil. 
Corſtopitum — Gembleſpeth, Northumberl. 20 
Vindomoram — Greencheſter, ditto — 9 


Ebcheſter, Durham — 19 
Merton, Yorkſhire — 22 
Rippon, ditto— — 24 
Vork, ditto — — 17 
Aldby on the Derwent, ditto 7 
Godmundham, ditto — 13 
In the German ocean — 25 


JOUR 


Vinoviam — 
Cataractonium 
Iſurium — 
Eburacum — 
Derventionem +« 
Delgovitiam — 
Preatorium — 


— 


r 5 


SPS SETS 292 — 
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JOURNEY I.. ( JOURNEY V. 
j 


From Adrian's wall in Northumberland to Rich- From London to Walwick in Northumberland, 
borough in Kent, 501 miles. | 442 miles, 


Roman names. Modern names. Diſtances, 
Braughin, Hertfordſhire = 28 


Roman names. Modern names. Diſtances. 
Miles. 


j 
j 
j 
j 
A Blato Buglio = — Tinmouth, Northumberland  H_- C#faromagum - — 
Joon N 3 ditto — 22 | To r —— 2 Eſſex and Suffolk 24 
va — — „ ** 1 Ham Fa — — don, Eſſ- — — 
ies 9 — Cacr Vorran, Cumberland 14 VV Icianos — — Colcheſter, — — — 2 
Brovoniacim — — Carliſle, ditto— — 13 O Camboricum - — Gogmagog Hills, Cambridgeſ. 35 
Verterim — — Old Penrith, ditto. = — 13 F Durolipontem - — Cheſterton, Huntingdonſhire 25 
Laratrm — — Brough, Weſtmoreland — 14 5 Durobrivas — — Tatterſhall, Lincolnſhire - 35 
Cataratonium = — Merton, Yorkſhire - — 13 | Cauſennim — — Brough Hill, ditto - — 30 
Iſurium — — Rippon, ditto — — 24 Lindum — — Linceln, ditto— — 26 
7 — 2 * — 4 — — — 7 P Segelocum - — Ancaſter, ditto - — 14 
cariam — — _Helensfo itto.. -= — 9 6 Dalium — — Littleborough, ditto - — 21 
r r ee RA ee in 
— — — 1 racum— — or itt — — 
Condate — — Congleton, Cheſhire — 18 Iſubrigantum — — — as — — : b 
I Nt Ron neat Blew Wes. > BL EEE 
—— — , . — — , 2e an aw *® 
Mediolanum— — Knightley, Staffordſhire --= 20 F Verteris — — Old Penrith, Cumberland 8 
Rutunium— — Wroxeter, Shropſhire — 12 5 Brocavum = — Bewcaſtileon the Leven, ditto 20 
22 rr _— - D pong — pe | Luguvatlum = — Walwick, Northumberland 22 
| — — 11 ä 
Pennocruciam -= — Oldbury, ditto — — 120 
Etocetum -— <= Barbeacon, ditto -= — 1: 0 J O U R NE IV VI. 
— — — — eee 2 7 ö From London to Lincoln, 158 miles. 1 
—. — , -- — 8 
Bennavennam — Brough-hill, near Daventry, Verulamium - + — Verulam, Hertfordſhire == 2x 
3 —— 17 Durocobrivim - — Ravenſborough Caſtle, ditts 12 
Laftod —_— — — Stratford, Buckinghamſh. 12 Q Magiovinium — Sandy, Bedfordſhire < — 12 
Majiovintum — — Sandy, Bedfordſhire -- — 17 66 Lactodorum — — Old Stratford, Bucks — 16 
Durocobriviam - — Ravenſborough Caſtle, ſes. \ Iſanavatia. — — Alcefter, Oxfordſhire — 12 
Verolamium | — dine os x 8 ! — peo i . rS- 
5 — , — cenonim — — arwic tt = — 
Suloniacim — — Brockley Hills, Middleſex 9 V Ratis — — Brinklow, ditto. — I 
Londinium a ws OM London, Surry — 12 0 Vernometum — Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire — 1 3 | 
| — 1 ee ** 1 - \ Margidunum — — Willoughby, Nottinghamſh. 13 
agniacim — — Rocheſter, ditto—- — 18 5 Ad Pontem — — Bridgford, ditto © — 7 
| — — — A ditto - ? | Crococolanum - — Newark, ditto — — 7 
evum— — tto— -—- 7 Lindum — — Lincoln, Lincolaſhire — 
2 — — Canterbury, ditto - — 12 ( . Fe 
P . * . * Ri dit * . 
| | Forruth Ridupes + PE. SORT] — JOURNEY VI. 
j | 
JOURNEY UL ) From Chicheſter to London, 96 miles. 
* l 1 Ventam Belgarum, — Wincheſter, ditto — — 10 
i i Canterbury, d — 2 © Callevam Anrebarum- By Farnham, Surry . — 22 
A 2 IN , 18 ** j Pontes a — — Darking, ditto— — 22 
Forum Dubris Gs ns a 1 8 Londinium — — London, ditto. — — 22 
3 | } 
- JOURNEY IV. 2 5 JOURNEY VI. 
From London to Lime in Kent, 68 miles. | By e 
\ From York to London, 227 miles. 


Y Durobrivim 14 Maidſtone, Kent — 27 © 1 — 
Durovernum , = — Canterbury, ditto = — 25 5 Lagecum — — Doncaſter, Yorkſhire — 22x 
Ad Portum Lemanis - Lime, ditto | — 1 F Danum — — Linleborough, Lincolnſhire 16 8 


Vor. I. No. 42. 10 C Agelocum 
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Roman names. Modern names. Diſtances, 
Miles. 
Agelocum — — Ancaſter, ditto — | — 21 
Lindum — — Lincoln, ditto | — — 14 
Crococolanum - — Newark, Nottinghamſhire 14 
Margidunum - — Willoughby, ditto - — 14 
Vernonictum « — Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire --= 12 
Ratis — — Brinklow, Warwickſhire 12 
Venenium— — Warwick, ditto — — 12 
Beunaventum — Brough Hill, near Daventry, 


| Northamptonfhire - — 18 
Magiovinium = 


— Sandy, Bedfordſhire - — 28 
*Durocobriyium - — Raxenſborough CORY more 
| fordſhire — 12 
Verolamium— — Verulam, ditto — — 12 
Londinium— — London, Surry — — 2 


JOURNEY 1X. 


Prom Brancaſter-in Norfolk to London, 126 miles. 


New Bokepham, Norfolk 31 


— — ? 
Combretonium - — Icklingham, Suffolk — az | 
Ad Anfam — — Taliow Wratting, ditto - 15 
Camulodunum - — Caſtle Camps, CIR 6 | 
Canonium — — Ring Hill, Eſſex 9 
Cæſaremagum — Braughin, Fertfordſhire — © 16 
Durolitum — — Cheſhunt, ditto — — 16 
Londinium — — London, Burr — — 215 


JOURNEY X. 


F Lanchefter Durham, to 
22 | Sassen 149 „ 


8 


Alonem — Whitley Caſtle, on 8. Tine, 


— 
8 — — Bhap, Weſtmoreland — 19 
Bremetonacis ” , — 


Northumberland, -. — 86 
_ Cumberland — — 12 


Lancaſter, Lancaſhire 27 | 


\Coccium — — * Ribcheſter, ditto — — 20 


Mancunium — — "Mancheſter, ditto. - — 

Condate — — Congleton, Cheſhire — 18 

NMediotanum — — Knightley, Staffordfhire - 
 JOURNE Y. XI. 

: From Carnarvon to Cheſter, 75 miles. 


Conovio — | — - Katrhen, Carndrvbnſhire » 24 


2 Bod Vari, com. Bod Farri, 


Varis "'— — | Flinthire * — — 19 


$9 3 
18 | 


Deva '— — Cheſter, Cheſhire - — 32 8 
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JOURNEY XI. 


From Farnham, through Seaton in — to 


Wrotteſley i in Staffordſhire, 282 miles. 


Roman names. Modern names. Diſtances, 
Miles, 


1 


Vindonum — — Silcheſter, Hampſhire — T 
Ventam Belgarum — Wincheſter, ditto < — 1 
Brigem — — Near Broughton, ditto -. 11 
Sorviodonum — — Old Sarum, Wiltfhire — 9 
Vindogladiam — — Bradbury, Dorſetſhire 13 
Durnovariam — Wareham, ditto — — x$ 
Muridunum—L — Seaton, Devonſhire - — 36 
Scadum Nungiordim Exeter, ditto— — 13 
Leucarum — 

— 


——— — rg 
Ifcaleguam Auguſtam - Uſk, Monmouthſhire «- — 15 
| — Doward, Herefordſhire «= , 
Qobannium — — Abergavenny, Monmouthfh. 1: 
— Kencheſter, Herefordſhire 1 

— Worceſter, Worceſterſhire 24 

— Wrotteſley, Staffordſhire « 7 


unn rz XIII. 
From Uſe to Farnham, 90 miles. 


Doward, Bedfordſhire — y 
Glouceſter, Glouceſterſhire 11 
Cirenceſter, ditto «- — 11 
About Wantage, Berkfhive 15 

cheſter, Oxfordſhire - 14 

By Berkſhire — 2 15 
Farnham, Surry — — 13 


JOURNEY KX. 
From Un to. Farnbam, 98 miles. 
Venta Silurym . — Caer Gwent, Monmouthſh. 9 
Abone — — Near Auſt paſſage over Severn, 


je _ Glouceſterſhirgg <-> — 9 
Trajetus — — be paſſage over the Avon, 


Bleſtium — 
Ariconium 
Clerum = | 
Dnrocornovium + 
Spiniæ — 
Calleram 


114411 


dittio 8 
Aquis Solis — — Bath, Somerſetſhire — & 
Verlucione— — Devise, Wileſhire — 15 
Cunetione— — FEdgbury, Hampſhire — 20 
Spiniæ — —  Readivg, Berkhire — 15 
Callera — — 9 n _ — 5 


J 0 URN i Y. XV. 
From Farnham to Exeter, x19, miles. 


Vindomi —, —  Silchefter, Hampſhire, — 15 
Venta Belgarum + — —— ditto +. 70 — 


'” 


+ 
SS fund od Bos toe A oo. axmcX cc wo. 


E 
Ronan names. 
Sorviodunum — 
Vindogladia — 
Durnovaria — 


Moriduno 
Iſca Dumnoniorum 


Modern names. 
Abergavenny, Monmouthſh. 
Aldby on the 2 York- 

ſhire 
Aldmonbury, . — 
Alcheſter, Oxfordſhire 
Ancaſter, Lincolathire - 
Aſhford, Kent 
Aulceſter, Warwickfhire 
Badbury, near Crayford, 

- Blandford, Dorfetſhire — 
Bangor upon the Dee, Flint- 

ſhire —_ 
Bath, Somerſetſhire— —- 


7 


Staffordſhire 
Beweaſtle on the Leven, 
Cumberland — — 
Bokenham, (New) Norfolk 
Bod Vari, or od Farri, — 
- ſhire 
Brancaſter, Norfolk 2 
Braughin, Hertfprdſhire — 
Bridgford, Nottjnghamſhire* - 
Brin eklow, Warwickſhirt — 
Broekley Hills, Middleſex — 
Brough, Weſtmoreland — 
Brough Hill, Lincolnfhire- — 
Brough, one mile above Da- 
ventry, Northamptopſhire 
Broughton (neur) Hampſhice 
Canterbury, Kent 
Caer Gwent, Monmothſhire 
Carliſle, Cumberland + 
Carnarvon, Carnarvonſhire — 
Caſtle Camps, . - 
Cheſter, Cheſhire  — 
Cheſterton, Huntingdonifhire 
Cheſhunt, Hertfordſhire — 
Chicheſter, Suſſex ' — — 
Cirenceſter, Glouceſterſhire - 
Colcheſter, Eſſen » 
Congleton, Cheſhire — 
Darking, Surry 
Devizes, Wiltſhire — 
Doncaſter, Loxkſhire 
5 Dorcheſter, Oxfordſhire 
Dover, Kent 
* Narr d 


3 


/ 


Modern names. 


Near Broughton, ditto 
Old Sarum, Wiltſhire 
Badbury, Dorſetſhire 
Wareham, ditto — 
Seaton, Devonſhire 

Exeter, ditto 


The modern names of the Roman ſtations in Bri- 
tain alphabetically digeſted. 


Berbeacot, near Birmingham, 


Venta Icenbrum 


N 


— 
OS IRS RIA AOL IOC OCD 


Roman names. 
Gobannium N 


Iſanavatia 
Segelocum, & [BL 


Durolevum 


Mandueſedum 2 
Vindogladia | 


 Bovium' 


Aquz Solis 
Etocetum 


Brocavum 
Sitomagus 


Varis 


Cæſaromagus 
Ad Pontem 
Ra 
Sulloniacz 
Lavatrz - 
Cauſennis 


Benavenna, & Bennaventa 
Bri 
Durovernum 
Venta Silurum 
Brovoniacis 
Segontium 
Camulodunum j 
Deva | , 
Durolipons 3 
Duralitum tt 
Regnum 5 
Ariconium 
Iciani 5 
Condite . g | 
' 
Pontes 
Verlucia 
Segeoliurn , |,.,, 
Durocornovium Kit 
Portus Dubris 


. Rtbcheſter, Lancaſhire - 
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| 

| Modern names. 
Doward, Herefordſhire 
Ebcheſter, near n 

Durham 
Edgbury, near Whiechurch, 

Hampſhire 
Edge Hill, Warwickſhire — 
Exeter, Devonſhire — — 


Farnham, Surry or Hants — 
Gembleſpeth, Northumber- 
land — 


Glouceſter, Glouceſterſhire - 
Godmundham, Yorkſhire — 
Gogmagog Hills, r 
ſhixe 
Greencheſter, 8 
Haveril, Eſſex and Suffolk — 
Helensford, Yorkſhire «< 
Kent 
Icklingham, Suffolk 
Kencheſter, Herefordſhire — 
Kaerhen, above Conway, 
Caernarvonſhire ' — 
Knightley, Staffordſhire 
Lancaſter, Lancaſhire + 
Lancheſter, Durham 
Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire 
Lime, Kent 
Lincoln, Lincolnſhire - 
Littleborough, ditto - 
London (Old) in St. Geo 
Fields, Surry 
Maidſtone, Kent 
Maldon, Eſſex | 
Mancheſter, Lancaſhire 
Merton, Yorkſhire — 
Newark, Nattinghamſhire 
Old Town upon Alon Water, 
Northumberland — 
1 near Dudley caſtle, 
Staffordſhire — 


* 
— 


[1 


— 
's 


A 


Old Penrith, Cumberland — | 


Ravenſborough Caſtle, Hert- 
fordſhire 
Reading, Berkſhire — — 


ns —— aaa 


Richborough, Keait — — 
Ring Hill, "px; 2 
Eſſex K 
Rippon Yarkſhire — — 
Rocheſter, Kent 
Rucheſter, (near) Northum- 

berland 
J» Bedfordſhire | — 

m, Old, Wilthire A 
4 — eronſftfire — 
Snap, Westmoreland 


— 
— 

- 
—— 
wu | 
— 


Cunerio 
Tripontium 
Scadum Nimniorum, and 
Iſea Dumnonniorum 
Calleva Attrebatum 


Corſtopitum, vel Corſto- 
pilum 

Bleſtium 

Delgovitia 


Mediolagunt | , 
Bremetonacum 
Glanoventa 
Vernometum 
Portus Lemanis 
Lindum N 
Danum 


Londinium 

Durobrive 

Villa Fauſtina $0534; 3 
Manucium & Mancunium 
Cataractonium 
Crococolana 


Gala 
Pennocrutium 


Verteris 
Durocobrivæ 
Spniæ 
Coccium 
Portus Ritupis 


Canonium 
Ifurium 
Vaguiace 


Caſtra Exploratorum 
Magiovintum-nium 
Sorviodunum 

Moridunum ab 
Galavum * = | 
Silcheſter 


Modern names. 
Silchefter, Hampſhire - = 
Southampton, (near) ditto - 


Stratford, Old, Buckingham- 


: ſhire — — — 
Tallow Wratting, Suffolk — 
Tatterſhall, Lincolnſhire — 
Tinmouth, Northumberland 
Verulam, near St. Alban's, 
Hertfordſhire © '—  — 
Vorran Caer, Cumberland 
Vik, Monmouthſhire - 
Walwick, Northumberland - 
Wall Litchfield, - Staffordſhire 


Wantage, Berkſhire. - — - 
Wareham, Dorſerſhire = — 


Warwick, Warwickſhire  —- 
Whitley Caftle upon Tyne, 

Cumberland - — — 
Willoughby, Nottinghamſhire 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire — 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire— 
Wrotteſley, Staffordſhire — 
Wroxeter, Shropſhire 


Yarmouth, Norfolk, (not in 
the Itinerar)— — 


7 


Vork, Yorkſhire — — 
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Roman names. 
Vindonum 
Clauſentum 


Lactodorum 
Ad Anſam 
Durobrivæ 


Blatum Bulgium 


Verolamium 
Voreddaa 


Iſcaleguam, Auguſtam 


Luguvallum 
Uxacona 


Margidunum 


Venta Belgarum 
Bravinium 
Uriconia . 
Rutunium 
Gariononum 
Eboracum. 


_ 
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When the emperor's troops abandoned Britain, 


the country being left in a deſenceleſs ſtate, it was 
invaded by the Scots, who were ſo' rapacious and 
cruel, that the inhabitants invited over the Saxons 


to deliver them from intolerable oppreflion, and 
repulſe the invaders; propoſing as a reward, to give 
them the little iſle of Thanet on the coaſt of Kent. 
The Saxon generals ſoon became petty ſovereigns 
of different diſtricts, and divided the S part of the 
iſland a third time into ſeven diſtinct kingdoms 
named Kent, Southſex, Eaſt-Angles, Weſtſer, 
Northumberland, Eaſtſex, and Mercia. 

In this diviſion the Roman diviſion of Britannia 
Secunda, or Wales, was not included, as thither 
the Ancient Britons had fled, and defended them- 
ſelves againft their Saxon invaders. 

The different kingdoms of this Heptarchy was 
ſubdivided into ſeveral "portions, each containing 
a certain number of hydes, and each of theſe hydes 
was under the government of an earldorman or earl. 

Such was the ſtate of Britain, whoſe petty ſo- 
vereigns were perpetually committing hoſtilities 
Fever each other, till about the year 823, when 


bert, king of the Weſt Saxons, became the 


ſole ſovereign of all England. | 
About the year 889, Alfred, a ſucceſſor of Egbert, 


as ſovereign of the whole Heptarchy, rendered the 


- 


dimenſions of theſe diftrifts more exact, and di- 
vided England into 32 counties or ſhires, the pre- 
ſent names of which, and their relation both to the 
. Britiſh principalities, and the Saxon Heptarchy, 
will appear by the following table. 


Britain remained under the Roman government 
till 426, whey they relinquiſhed the polfsckon, and 

the emperor Honorius renounced his ſovereignty of 
f the iſland, and releaſed the Britons from their alle- 


- 
! « 


; 7 fr 4 44 — i | 3 | | 5 4 | 
Kingdoms of the Saxon HEPTARCHY. ALFRED's Diy1$1ON into CoUNTIES,  Barrisn PRINCIPALI- 
der ds | | ent N 2 
1. Kxur, the firſt eſtabliſhed, began g 1 Ken | b 7. inhabited by che 

454, ended 823, and had 17 kings. 1 t. Th — — __,Cantii. 


II. Sour SAxons, the ſecond eſta- 1. 4 
1 3 Surry 


bliſhed, began 491 ended 685 — — 1 
vid, gn 51 xdt = hi 
| 4. Berkſhire, ae 
| . N — — by | - 
I. Wreerx, the third eftabliſhed, | 8. Wilthire, == — } Belge. 
began 519, ended 828, and had 4 jc Somerſetſhire, '— — * 
e, — ere, Y bung | 
11 9. Devonſhire, including Cornwall, 
| | not mentioned by Als. } Dunmonii. 7 
TV. Earr-Saxons, the nee {47 Er, 5 
iſhed, began 527, ended 827, J 11, Middleſex, and part of ' — I Trinobantes. 
nd tad I . . 18, Herthordfice, . 
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Kingdoms of the Satoh HeyrAncity, Artatd's Dieiben In Counties. Brirun Patetrazi- 
. pins, inhabited by the 
| 11 ” ſ 13. Yarkirs, and aff 2 3 7 
, nd 
v. Noa een dend e Anne eſta- Wellmortand, Ne Prom eme 4. 
es I kin a, ended, , and Scotland to the Frith of 8 Brigantes. 
an 311 ap ES 4 tO af by: 

VL Eaxir-Anotii” d tet ent- C14 Norfollyi iii ne 1 nes 3 
22 began 56g, ended 792, It 1 Suffolk, i Iceni. 
and had een, 0 Cambridgeſhire, induding Ely 

| (-1 7. Hoatio ire, . 8 
io 18, Derbyſhire, — — 
19. Nottinghamſhire, — — 
20. Leiceſterſhife,— — _ Coritani. 
I 21. Lincolnſhire, — — 
y 0d | 22. nr 
. re. — — 

vil. 8 the DR bliſh- 23. Warwickſhire, — — Catticuchlaai, 5 had 
ed, 1.582, anded 32 27s 21" 2+ Bedfordfhire, — — alſo part of Hertford- 
had 1 . ——_—" 1 Comme, — «- gy — — ſhire. 

28. ouce — 2 4 | 
| 2M . get, 
t . 101 — eſordſhire. — — , Silures, who had alſo p 
FF HC — 9. Sea 1 — — of Wales. . we 
I ice GM i 
5 31. — tire, y ans \ "ak Cornavii. 
, , * wy St; dfhir — — 
Theſe 32 IRA. were PRE I 410.40 by fo | —.— ke. bade | Brecknockſhir Mont- 


afterwards named Durham and L. 
fore included in Yorkſhire; 


included in Devonſhire, and Rutland i in Northamp- authentic records of - 5 made about 870, when 
tonſhire; Monmouththize, which was deemed a © Roderick, king of Wales, divided it among 
part of Wales; and Northumberland, Weſtmore- three ſons, into ge difiricts, which were called 
land, and Cumberland, were then n ſuppoſed to Are kingdoms, and diſtinguiſhed by the names of South 
” ſubj ect to the Scots eſe 40, with the a Wales, N . — and North Wales. 

dition of 12 intd which Wales was afterwards di- dam ff. e riſe to many wars, in which the aha 
vided, make the preſent number 52. owis-land, was 1 amon 

Alfred ſubdivided each county into trethings ory, and annexed part] > South 
or trithings (of which riding is a corruption,) hun- remainder to North 
_ and tytHings or CE cries, e trething ¶ ſubſiſt to this time. 

a third part A com „the Penn Was a South Wales contains * 

1 rict containing red; families; and the h - brokeſhire,, Caermarthenſhire, 
tything a diſtrict 72 10 families. Brerknockſhire, and Radnorſhire; an 

The exact time of the diviſion of Wales into 3 Wales contains Flintſhire, Caernarvonſhire, Mont- 
counties 352 obſcure; Caern RG Gla-  gomeryſhire, Merionethſhire, Denbighſhire, and 
morganſhi erpbrokeſhire, ſhire, Flint- the Iſle of Angleſea, which is alſo a county. 
ſhire, bes Angleſea, and Merioneth- During the time of the Saxons, that form of go- 
ſhire, to. bave been of ancient date; in the vernment was eſtabliſhed, which with ſome - cig- 


time of 
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Cornmall — alſo 


Iward J. to theſe the following four were 
added by act of parliament, in the reign of * 


8D firſt rarer ger 


10 D 


Wales * we ho any 


his 
This di- 


1 nd 
- divihons which 


ire, bon 


2 North 


cumſtantial variations, has continued ever ſinct. 
To them indeed, we are indebted for the ineſtimadle 


privilege 


E N. 
rivilege of being tried by a jury; and from them. | 
a 0 _ have ng reed of our 3 i 
After the Norman conqueſt many alterations 3 
were made from time to time in the form of go- 
vernment; and the nn in wich it A. 
ni 
Wales continued under the government of i its” 
own princes and laws till 1282, when their laſt 
ſovereign loſt both his life and principality, to 
Edward I. who created his infant ſon prince of 
Wales, and ever ſince the eldeſt fons of the kings 
ol England, have always had that title. Since the 
Norman conqueſt, England has been divided into 
fix circuits, each containing a certain number o 
counties; two judges are for each circuit, which 
the viſit twice each year, fox the adminiſtering 
- Juſtice to the fubjects, who are at a diſtance from 
the capital. Theſe circuits 1 counties 58 as 
follows: 1 


1. HOME cike“ 


„ich 


"Counties in the fol- | Where held, and how ms _ n 


= . 
2 — 
5 * a, 


8 lowing order. #927 pay © from London 
* Hertford, .=- — Renfrk, 45 — 50 | 1 7 
= Cheltnsford, 53. "a 
f urry, os. . 112, but SY 
at Kin 5% CI LY 
Suſſex, — „Eberl, 12 137 ' ſometimes at | 
| wes, and ſometimes 'at 
| | | Grinſtead. oh N ps 
Kent, — _ MaijdRone, 190. 5 
228. | : 4 To0nba 1 TAS 1 8 
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Fo I NORFOLX emer; 
Burks, 9 Bucking "Y 57, ſometimes at 


* Ay! ury. - 471 enn 
Bedford, — Bedford, 5 030 ener ON 
Huntingdon, — Tluntingaab, 106. 4 
- Cambri = Cam n ME 


-Suffolk, — Bury St. Fdinund's, 1 

_ "Norfolk, — Norwich 190, . 
75 Thetford. © 270 

OXFORD einen. 


| The Lent aber, ſometimes gn a6 Relig and 


: . 


ba | ww7 
+ * 


end at Worce 'C 
Worceſter, — Worceſter, 111. | 2 3 
ne — 2 I 88. | 5 

 Shropthire, © — Shrewſbury, 197. „ - + 
-Hereford, — Hereford, 246. y Yi 
Monmouth, * Monmonch, 264. 10 e 
Glouceſter, — we. 2 


WMS, OS. on eee 
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Counties in the fol- Where held, and how long the | 
lowing — ney from London. 42 


| Berks, — Ty tk . 339 in Summer, 


eading in 


F Oxford, 110 — Oxford, 40 | 


IV. MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


The aſſizes ſometimes in at e e and 
Foc: end at Warwick, 


Rutland, NY ' Okeham; 96. 
Lincoln, — Lincoln, 153. 


Toes Bi — Nottingham, 192. 
Derby, 1 — Derby, 208. 


\Leicefter. — Leiceſter, 235. 
Warwick, — COT, 259, Warwick, 


269. 


aden don, Northampton. 300 
a 2 ot 'NHPRTHERN | CIRCUIT. 
'The Lent, afſizes"only extend to York and Lan- 


caſter, The Autumn aſſizes extend to Durhan, 
- Newcaſtle, Carliſle, and Appleby, and is term- 
fd, the long circuit. 


| York, — York, 197. 
rham, — Durham, 266. 
— land, Newcaſtle, 280. 


Y "Cumberland, — Carliſle, 336. 
"Weſtmoreland, Appleby, 368. 


Lancaſhire, - Lancaſter, 411. 


> vi. WES T E RN. CIRCUIT 


Hants,” 4 — Wincheſter, 6 
Wilts, — © Saliſbury, 88. 


Joriet, .. _ Dorcheſter, a 
Devon,. — Exeter, 179. 


Cornwall, — 5 oyle 241, but ſometimes at 


„ 2133 1 . | 
th wre! 4 mo} and ſometimes at 
Somerſet. 2 2 f Bal water, 349, ſometimes at 

Wells, ſometimes at Taun- 

ton. Briftol, 503. 


| Midliedes fg cane are not included in the 


imo the firſt 188 the ſeat of the ſupreme courts 


of juſtice, and atter 2. C palatine. Be- 
fides Cheſhire; there are other cbunties palatine, 
viz. Lancaſter,” Durham and Fly, but theſe two 


are included in the circuits. ere is indeed, 2 
court of chancery in. Lancaſter and Durham; with 
4 chancellor, a there yet remains à court of ex- 


chequer at Cheſter, of 4 frond FS, of which tho 
chamberlain of Cheſteri| s judge. 
CIRCUITS 


r 


1th 
ex- 
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CIRCUITS in WALES. 
NORTH-EAST CIRCUIT. 


N Counties. Where held. 
Flint, — Flint, 
. Denbigh, — Denbigh, 
Montgomery — Montgomery. 
NOR H-WEST CIRCUIT. 
"Angleſey, — Beaumaris, . 
Caernarvon, — Bangor, 
Merioneth, — Delgelly. 


SOUTH-EAST CIRCUIT. 


Radnor, — Radnor, 
Brecon, - — Brecon, 


Glamorgan, —— Llandaff. 
$OUTH-WEST CIRCULT. 


Pembroke, — St. David's, 
Cardigan. — Cardigan, 
Caermarthen. — "Caermarthen. 


Beſides the 52 counties into which Engithd'and 
Wales are divided, there are counties” TAN | 


title conveys no ſpiritual meaning, as 


E N 


conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which the Hberties 
and Furiſditions peculiar to a county. have been 
granted by charters; thus the city of London. is a 
county diſtinct from Middleſex: and the cities of 
York, Briſtol, Exeter, Cheſter, Norwich, Wor- 
ceſter, &c. are counties of themſelves diſtin rom 
thoſe in which they lie. 

The ſovereigns of England, ever ſince the rei 
of Henry VIII. have been called in all pubfie 
writs, the ſupreme head of the church; but this 
as it only de- 
notes the regal power to prevent any eccleſiaſtical 
differences, by ſubſtituting the King in place of the 
Pope, with regard to temporalities, and the internal 
economy of the church. 

The church of England, under the monarchial - 
power over it, is governed by two archbiſhops and 
24 biſhops, beſides the biſhop of Sodor and Man, 
who does not fit in the houſe of peers, not deing 
poſſeſſed of an Engliſh barony, The e names of the 
dioceſes, and the counties comprehended in the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, together with 


their valuation in the king's books of each dioceſe, 
and the number of pariſhes and appr 1 dene 


Q 


fices, including thoſe in the hands of lay-perſons, 


and are properly impropriations, will appear * the 
following table: 
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The conſiderable difference in the ſoil of the 
counties of England and Wales does not ariſe ſo 
much frem the nature of the ground, as from the 
progreſs which the inhabitants have made in culti- 
vation, which of late years has been carried to a 
much greater degree of perfection than perhaps any 
other country in Europe; ſo that if no unkindl 
ſeaſon happens, England produces not only ſuffi- 
cient corn to maintain her own inhabitants, but 
enables her to admit for exportation ſuch vaſt 
quantities, as return immenſe ſums. No nation 
in the world excels England in the production of 
the garden; the ſingle inſtance of London and its 
neighbourhood, though inhabited by above 1,000,000 
perlons, who are plentifully ſupplied with all kinds 
of roots, fruits, and kitchen ſtuff, from grounds 
only 12 miles diſtant, is ſufficient to convince, 
The ſoil, indeed, ſeems particularly, adapted for 
raiſing timber, as may be concluded from the plan- 
tations of trees round the houſes of ſome of. our 
noblemen and. gentlemen, and even of peaſants, 
which are both delightful and aſtoniſhing. | 

As to the air, in many places it is certainly 
loaded with vapours, wafted from the adjacent ſeas; 
but they are ventilated by winds and ſtorms ;' fo 
that England is to 2 and people of delicate 
conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unhealthy, 
Indeed the ſeaſons are fo uncertain, that tliey ad- 
mit of no deſcription ; ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 


and winter ſucceed each other, but in what month 


their different appearances take place is very un- 
certain. The natives ſometimes : experience all 
the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one . 
cold, temperate, hot, and mild weather; notwi 

ſtanding which, it is not, as in many other coun- 
tries, attended with famine, and very ſeldom with 

reit y. 

The champaign- parts of England are generall 
ſupplied. with excellent ſprings, many. of whic 
contain ſome mineral impregnation. The conſti- 
tutions of the natives, and the various diſeaſes to 
which they are liable, have rendered them ex- 
tremely inquiſitive after ſalubrious waters for the 
recovery and preſervation. of their health; ſo that 
England contains as many.mineral wells, of known 
eficacy, as perhaps any country in Europe. 

No nation in the univerſe can equal the culti- 
rated parts of England, where che induſtry of the 
inhabitants is, and has been ſuch, as to ſupply the 
deficiency, of. thoſe favours. which nature has ſo 
wiſhly beſtowed on ſome foreign-climates, and in 
many reſpects even to exceed them. The moſt 
darren ſpots are not without their verdure; and 
Bron the whole, it may be aſſerted, that no part of 
urope ; equals. England in the beauty of its pro- 
pets, or the opulence of its inhabitants. It con- 
Jams but few mountains; the moſt noted are, the 
Vor. INo. 43. 
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Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire; the 
Wolds in.Yerkſhire, the Cheviot-hills on the bor- 
ders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks," Malvern 
in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, 
the Wrekin in Shropſhire ; with thoſe of Plinlim- 
mon, Penmanmeaur, and Snowden in Wales. In- 
deed Wales in general may be reckoned moun- 
tainous. The rivers in England add greatly to 
its beauty and oppulence, each of which is ſpokerr / 
of in the county where it runs. Ihe lakes of 
England are but few ; though hiſtory, and indeed, 
ſome places, from the face of the country, ew, 
that meres and fens have been more frequent in 
England than at preſent, till drained, and converted 
into arable land 1 induſtry, The chief lakes now 
remaining are, Soham-mere, Whittleſea - mere, and 
l in Cambridgeſhire ; all which, ima 
rainy ſeaſon, have — 40 or 50 miles in cir- 
cumference. Winander-mere lies in Weſtmore- 
land; and ſome ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire are na- 
med Derwent - waters. STS a 
Formerly there were 69 foreſts in England; 
which are now reduced to thoſe only of Windſor; 
New-foreſt, Sherwood, and the foreſt of Dean. In 
ancient times here were large woods or foreſts of 
cheſnut-trees, whoſe timber is of great duration in 
building. | «fl 
Among the minerals; the tin mines of Cornwall 
are the moſt conſiderable, where at leaſt 100, 00 
miners are voor pc employed. Cheſhire and 
Northumberland yield allum and ſalt-pits. Marble 
in Derbyſhire and Devonſhire; free-ſtone in ſeveral 
counties; pit and ſea-eoal in Northumberland and 
Durham, &c. Nothing can be ſaid with any 
certainty concerning the quantities of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other 
horſe grain growing in the kingdom, which are 
excellent of their kind. Honey and faffron are 
natives of the kingdom: and it is needleſs to men- 
tion in what plenty the moſt excellent fruits, ap- 
ples;. pears, plumbs, cherries, peaches, &c. grow 
here, where the different fruits of all the world are 
introduced and cultivated to perfection; and the 
kitchen gardens abound with all ſorts of greensz- 
roots, and ſallads; nor muſt hops be forgot. 
In nothing have the Engliſh been more ſueceſs - 
ful than in the cultivation of clover, cinquefoil,. 
trefoil, ſaintfoin, lucern, and other. graſſes for the 
ſoil. The Engliſh oxen are large and fat, and their 
meat prefered. for exportation to any other what - 
ever. The Engliſh horſes are generally eſteemed 
the beſt of any. in the world, whether regarded ſor 
their ſpirit; ſtrength, ſwiſtneſs, or docility 4-and 
by the methods taken for improving the breed, 
they have now united all the qualities and-beauties 
of the Indian. Perſian, Arabian, Spaniſh, and other 


bs 


foreign horſes. 
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The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds, one valu- 
able for their fleece, the other for their fleſh. The 
former are very large, and conſtitute the original 
| Maple commodity of England; and it is ſaid that 
there are 12,000,000 of fleeces ſhorn annually, 
which at two ſhillings per fleece, make 1, 200, oool. 
The other kind of ſheep are fed upon the downs, 
fuck as Banſted, Bagſhot-heath, and Devonſhire, 
whoſe flavour and ſweetneſs is little inferior to ve- 
niſon. "The Engliſh maſtiffs and bull-dogs are 
the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt of the canine ſpecies, in 
the world, but degenerate when carried into fo- 
reign climates ; which is alſo obſerved of the Eng- 
liſh game-cocks. 
England as in other countries; as are alſo the dif- 
ferent ſorts of wild-fowl; and a great variety of 
*. ſmall birds, particula 3 and canary- 
birds; which breed in England. The wheat-ear is 
| 22 preferred to the ortolon, for the delicacy 
bol its flavour and fleſh, and is peculiar to England. 
Few countries are better ſupplied with river, pond, 
and ſea fiſh. As to reptiles and inſets, England 
is nearly on an equality with the reſt of Europe. 
It. is in ſome degree preſumptuous to pretend to 
aſcertain' the number of inhabitants in England 
and Wales, though they are by ſome ſuppoſed to 
de 5,000,000, The fallibility of political calcula- 
tions appears in a very ſtriking light, with. regard 
to London, becauſe it is impoſſible to know the 
Exact number of births and burials, as fo conſide- 


rable a number are not included within the limits 


ol the bills of mortality. 
As to the cuſtoms of the Engliſh, they have, 
from the beginning of the preſent century, under- 
goue "an ' almoſt total alteration. Their antient 
ſpitality ſubſiſts but in very few places, or is 
revxived only upon electioneering occaſions. Many 
of their favourite diverſions are now difuſed, fuch 

' as boxing and prize-fighting, which were frequent 
in England, and were equally as inhuman as the 
_ , ſhows of the gladiators at Rome; and all places 


of public di verſions, excepting the theatres royal, 
acts of partiament' At preſent 


ate regulated b 
the Engliſh bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs 


to the French themſel ves, at leaſt with regard to 


Poultry are nearly the ſame in 


as a un. 


% neatneſs, and richneſs. | 
antiquities of England are numerous, and 


are ſituated in different counties, conſiſting either 
of Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, Daniſh, or Norman 
_ origin; The chief Britiſh antiquitiy is that called 

2 Wiltſhire, a place of druidical wor- 

ſhip; i there are ſome of the ſame kind 'in 
Cutnberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire; 
Kc. "The chief Roman antiquities are, the watch- 
tower at Dover, the military roads, &c. whoſe 


veſtiges are numerous. The remains of many Ro- 5 
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man encampments are diſcernable all over Eng. 
land; a critical account of which is far too exten. 
five for this work. 9 93 | 

The Saxon antiquities conſiſt chiefly in eccleſi. 
aſtical buildings 


be met with in every county in the kingdom, 


though they are not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from 


the Norman. The Daniſh erections in England 
are hardly diſcernable from the Saxon. The form 
of their camps are round, as well as their towers; 
but their forts are ſquare. As to the Anglo-Nor. 
manic monuments, they are fo common, that they 
ſcarcely deſerve the name of curioſities. 

The natural curioſities in England are various; 
among which are ſeveral medicinal ſprings ; to de- 
ſcribe them would far exceed the limits preſcribed 


us. They have been analyſed with great accuracy 


and judgment by ſeveral learned naturaliſts, who, 
as their intereſt or inclination prompted them, 
have not been ſparing in recommending their ſalu- 


brious qualities; the chief of which lie in Somer. 
ſetſhire, Yorkſhire, Kent, Surry, and Middleſer. 


Derbyſhire is, indeed, celebrated for its many na- 
tural curioſities as well chalybeat waters. 

This country is, of all others, the moſt proper 
for trade, as well from its ſituation as an iſland, 2 
from its conſtitution, natural products, and conſi- 
derable manufactures. For exportation it produces 
many of the moſt ſubſtantial and neceſſary com- 


modities, as butter, cheeſe, corn, cattle, wool, iron, 


lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, alum, pit-coal, 
ſaffron, &c. Our horſes are the moſt ſerviceable 
in the world, and highly valued by all nations. 
With our beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and biſ- 
cut, we victval not only our own fleets, but man 

reigners. Prodigious, and almoſt incredible, is 


the value of our manufactured iron and other 


goods from hence exported ; indeed there is ſcarce 
a manufacture in Europe but what is brought to 
t perfection in England. The woollen manu- 
ture is the moſt conſiderable, which far exceeds 
in goodneſs and quantity that of any other nation. 
Hardware is another capital article, which by fo- 
_ nations is held in great eſteem. 
With regard to the general account of the ba- 
lance of the foreign trade of England, the exports 
have been computed at 7,000,000 1. ſterling, and 
its imports at 5, ooo, 00 l. of Which above 
1,000,000 J. is re- exported; ſo that it gains an- 
nually r in trade; but this is a point 
in which the moſt able and experienced merchants 
and calculators differ. | | 
Vet our foreign trade does not amount to one- 
ſixth part of the inland; the annual produce of the 


natural products and manufactures of England 


amounting to above 42,000,000. The 


* 


places of ſecurity, and are to 
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Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, 
and Africa; but t part of this gold and ſilver 
we export to Holland and the Eaſt Indies; and it 
is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the foreign traffic 
of England is carried on in the port of London. 
We ſhall conclude this account of our trade 
with the following comparative view of the ſhip- 
ping belonging to the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, ſup- 
2. they are divided into 20 parts: 


1 Y Great Britain ms ns © = — — - — - 6 
7 The United Provinces = - - - --- 6 
Denmark, Sweeden, and Ruſſia - - - r 2 

The trading cities of Germany, and the 

c Auſtrian Netherlands = 2 
| France - - - =: 2 
| Spain and Port 59. oo <> 6-2 
| Italy, and the reſt of Europe - - - = 1 
| '20 


Por more, fee BxiTi13H CHANNEL, and BRi- 
TAF. | | $779] 

ENGLAND, (New) lately the moſt flouriſh- 
ing and moſt powerful colony the Britiſh nation 
had in America. It is bounded by the N. E. by 
Nova-Scotia, on the E. and S. by the Atlantic 


| and N. W. by Ca It is 450 miles long, and 
1090 broad. It lies between lat. 47 and 46, and 
| 67 and 74. J 


Though New-England is ſituated almoſt 10 de- 

rees'nearer the ſun than we are in England, yet 
the winter begins earlier, laſts longer, and is in- 
comparably mote ſevere than it is with us. The 
ſummer again is extremely hot, and more fervently 
fo than in places which lie under the ſame parallels 
in Europe. However, both 'the heat and cold are 
now far more moderate, and the conſtitution of 


— Oo ha i — "—_ _ 9 


free paſſage to the air, carried off thoſe noxious 
the firſt inhabitants. The temperament of the ſky 
is generally, both in ſummer and winter, ver 
ſteady and ſerene, Two' months frequently p 


without the ap ce of a cloud. eir rains 
are heavy, and ſoon over. Hob : 
The climate of New-England, compared with 
that of Yitgioia, is as the climate of South Britain 
is to that of North Britain. New-England being, 
as has been ſaid, nearer to the equinoctial line than 
the old, their days and nights are conſequently 


, W- oa WW” 


longe 
the morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven 
in the evening. And on ber 13, which is 


* 
: 


." The gold and ſilyer of England is received from 


ocean, on the W. by New-York, and on the N. 


the air, in all reſpects, far better than at the firſt 

ſettlement. The clearing away of the woods, and 

opening the ground every where, has, 4 giving a 
e 


vapouts which were ſo prejudicial to the health of 


more val: he fan riſes at Boſton, on the 
ſt day, June 11th, 26 minutes after four in 


. - 
* 
* 
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the ſhorteſt day it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven 


in He morning, and ſets at 27 minutes after four 


in the afternoon. So that the longeſt day im New- 
England is about 15 hours, and the ſhorteſt about 
nine. ö A 3 
This country, when firſt viſited by. the Engliſh, 
was one — ioreſt, the Indians fide bar a 
img! ſpot here and there for corn ; but ever th 
or four miles our countrymen found ſome fruitful 
valleys and brooks, The land next the ſea is ge- 
nerally low, and in ſome parts marſhy; but für- 
ther up it riſes into hills; and on the N. E. it is 
rocky and mountainous, . About Maſſachuſſets- 
Bay the ſoil is as fat and black as any part of Eng- 
land; and the firſt planters found the graſs in 4. 
valleys very rank for want of cutting. But the 
uplands are not ſo fruitful, being moſtly a gravelly 
and fandy foil, inclining to a clay. 
Few countries are better watered with ſprings, 
rivers, 'and lakes, though the latter are not ſo large 
as thoſe to the N. and W. Of its rivers, whic 
all abound with, fiſn, the Connecticut, Thames, 
Narraganſet, Pantucket, Pigguakket, Concord, 
Patuxet, Merrimack, Piſcataqua, Sawko, Caſco, 
Kennebeck, and Penobſcot, are the largeſt. : 
To the conveniency of ſo many fine rivers, the 
number of bf populous towns in this country is 
juſtly aſcribed : and in the tracts between the ri- 
vers ate ſo many brooks and ſprings, that there is 
hardly a place but freſh water may be had, by 


ſinking a well within 10 or 12 feet of the ſurface, 
and ſuch water as is generally good. | 
The moſt remarkable capes and points from 8. 
to N. are Pemaquid and Small points, Cape Eliza- 
beth, Black Point, Borpus and Nidduk, or Bald-\ 
head capes, York Nubbles, Lock's Point, Great 
Boar's-head, Pigeon-hill, Cape Anne, Nahant, Pul- 
lein's, Alderton, Marſhfield, Gurnet, Monument, 
and Sandy Points, Muarray's-cliffs, Sandy, Be- 
lingſgate, and. Race Points, Cape Cod, d of 
Pamet, Cape Malabar or Sandy Point, Gooſeberry 
Neck, Ninigret, Quakhoragok, Watch, Black, 
Pipe-ſtaves, and Hemunafſet Points, Sachem's 
Head, South, Long-Neck, and Elizabsth Points, 
and Lion's Tongue; alſo Cape Poge, and Gay- 
Head, in Martha's Vineyard. Bays chiefl 0 
noted are, Penobſcot, Kennebek, Caſko, Sawko, 
Wells, the great bay of Maſſachuſets, Cape-cod- 
bay, (including Plymouth bay), Buzzard's, and 
Narraganſet bay; to which, may be added the 


Devil's Belt, or Long-Ifland Sound, between that 


iſland and Connecticut, and Winipiſſioket pond, 


in New-Hampſhire. The coves and inferior bays 


are, Merrymeeting, Muſſequoif, and Harraſekket 


bays, Broad-cove, Exeter, and Little bays, andy- 
cove, Nabant, Oyſter-river, Falmouth, and Naſk y- 


tukket bays, Clarke's Cove, Nabantik, V_— 


1 


About fix quarts of 
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and Fairfield bays, Tarpaulin 


Naſhgwn-iſland (one of thoſe called Elizabeth). 
Its principal harbours are, Winter, b e 
"Cape Anne, Boſton, Konohaſſet, Scituate, Y ar- 


Jou approach the ſouthward. It affords excellent 


- meadows'in the Iow grounds, and very good 


paſ- 
tur almoſt every where. They commonly allot 
ons of two acres for the maintenance of a 
cow. The meadows which they reckon the beſt, 
yield about a ton of hay each acre. Some pro- 


*This country is not very fayourable to any of the 

European kinds of grain. | * 
The wheat is ſubject to be blaſted; the barl 

is an, hungry grain; and the oats are lean an 


chaffy; but the Indian corn, called maize, which 
wakes the common food of the loweſt ſort of peo- 


- 


* 


ple, flouriſhes here. 
which, at a medium, produces about $ buſhels. 
The New-England people not only m ) 
this grain, but they malt and brew it into a beer, 
which is not deſpicable. The greater part of thei 
beer, however, is made of molaſſes hopped, , witt 
the addition, ſometimes, of the tops of the ſpruce- 
They raiſe a. large quantity, of fax; and have 
made etſays-upon hemp, which have been far from 
unſucceſsful. - | 


They have great plenty of all ſorts of roots, as 


turnips, parſneps, carrots, zadiſhes much larger 
and richer than ours, though their ſeeds come 


originally from hence ; ſtore of onions, cucumbers, 
an 


pumpions. But the ſeed of the water melons 
and ſqu , which grow here in 


t e (he 
brought from Portugal, to. which the traders. her 


haze long ſent great quantities of fin. 


They -had. a variety of fruits of their qwn 
growth, before the Engliſh arrived here; particu- 
ly grapes, currents, , ſtrawberries, raſberries, 
finieberries, whitethorn-haws as big as our cher- 


| res, cheſnuts, walnuts, ſmall nuts, filberts, and 


_ apples, with which, they make large quantities of © 


many more; as alſo ſorrel, water-creſles, ſavoty, 
and the like ſalad and pot-herbs; beſides, others 


2 phyſic, and ſeveral, ſorts of pulſe, but eſpe- 


and Homes's Coves 
In. Martha's- Vinyard iſland, andsTarpaulin-caye in 


| mouth, Slokuty's,, . New-haven, Ship, and Old : 
N 05 artha's-Vinyard land). 3 
| 1 oil of New - England is various, but beſt as ? 


"duce two tons, but then the hay is rank and four. . 


ſeed is ſifficient for am acre, 
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cally kidney-Deans; and without doubt thofe ve- | 
ables have been ſince improved. The peaches ( 
e are large, all ſtandard, and the fruit better 
than ours; and they commonly bear in three years 
from. the. ſtone. "They have alſo great plenty of 
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) rels, at the rate © 
barrel. Here was a pearmain-tree, which, a foot 


long; but it is not ſo ſine as that o 
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eider; ſo hat, in 1721, at a village near Boſton 
of about 40 houſes, they. made IO 3000 ng 


.and ſome of their . yield ſix or ſeven bar- 
eight or nine buſhels to the 


from the ground, meaſured; 10 feet four inches 
round, bore 38 buſhels of fine fruit. 
Their horned cattle ate very numerous, and 


ſome of them very large. Oren have been killed 
there of 1800 an, wo Ih 


ey have alſo great num. 
bers of hogs, and thoſe excellent; and ſome ſo 
large as to weigh 25 ſcore. They have beſides 2 
breed of ſmall horſes, which are extremely hardy, 
They pace naturally, though in no very graceful 
or eaſy manner; but with ſuch. ſwiftneſs, and for 
fo long a continuance, as muſt appear almoſt in- 
credible to thoſe who have not experienced it, 
They have a great number of ſheep too, and of x 

ood kind. e wool is of a ſtaple ſufficiently 
f Old Englaad 
They however, manufacture a great deal of it ſuc- 
ceſsfully. Cloths are made of it, of as-cloſe and 
frm: a» contexture, though. not ſo fine, as our beſt 
drabs,. being thick," 3 for the ordinary 
wear of country people to any thing we make in 


Eng land; * 
There are in many parts mines of iron ore, and 


Though in 
re large t | - 
der e trade, the cbief one 1 
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ul of Maſſachuſets-bay, and till lately the firſt city 


of New-England, of all North America. See 


Bos ro. . 5 
For the towns of New-England, ſee the different 


vinces, viz. NEw-HamMesSHIRE, York, Mas- 
$ACHUSETS-BaY, RHobe-IsLAND, &c. 

We derive our right in America from the diſ- 
covery of - Sebaſtian Cabot, who firſt made the 
N. American continent in 1497. It was, in general, 
called then Newfoundland, a name which is now 
appropriated to an iſland on its N. E. coaſt, It 
was a long time before we made any attempt to 
ſettle in this country, Sir Walter Raleigh ſhewed 
the way, by planting a colony in the ſouthern part, 
which he called Virginia. | 

Early in the reign of king James L a colony 
eſtabliſhed itſelf at a place which they called New 
Plymouth. They were but few in number : near. 
half of them penibel by the ſcurvy, by want and: 
the ſeverity of the climate. But thoſe who ſurvi- 
red, not diſpirited with their loſſes, nor with the 
hardſhips. they were {till to» endure, and finding 
themſelves out of the reach of the ſpiritual arm, 
redaced., this: ſavage country to yield them a.tole+ 
table livelihood, and by degrees a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence. 6 

This little ſettlement- was made in the yyar 1621, 
Several of their brethren in England took the ſame 
methods, whereby the colony of Puritans inſen- 
fibly increaſed ; but they did not extend them- 
elves much, beyond. New Plymouth. In 1629 the 
colony. began to flouriſh, ſo that they ſoon be- 
came a conſiderable people. By the cloſe, of the, 
enſuing year they had built four towns, Salem, 
Dorcheſter, Charles-town, and Boſton. - 

Thoſe who found themſelves uneaſy upon a re- 
gious account in England, and ſeveral on account 
of the then profitable trade of furs and ſkins, and 
for the ſake of the fiſheries, were invited to ſettle 
in New England. But this colony received its. 
principal aſſiſtance from the diſcontent of ſeveral 
great men of the Puritan party, who were its pro- 
tectors, and who entertained a deſign of ry 
among them in New England, if they ſhould fa 
in the meaſures they were purſuing for eſtabliſhing 
the liberty, and reforming the religion, of their 
mothe1 -country, They ſolicited, for grants in 
New England, and were at a great expence in ſet- 
ting of them. Amongſt thele patentees we ſee 
the lord Brook, the lord Say and Sele, the Pel- 
hams, the. Hampdens, and the Pyms. And Sir 
Matthew Boynton, Sir William Conſtable, Sir 
Arthur Haſlerig, and Oliver Cromwell, were actu- 
ally upon the point of embarking for New Eng- 
land, when arehhiſhbop Laud obtained an order 
for putting a op to. theſe. emigrations. | 

Vor. I,-No. 43. | 
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That part of New England called Maſſachuſets- 


| Bay had now ſettlements very thick all along the 


ſea-ſhore. Some lips from theſe were. planted in 
the province of York and New Hampſhire, being. 
torn from the original ſtock by that religious vio- 
lence which was the chief charaCteriſtic of the firſt 
ſettlers in New England. The pattentees laſt 
mentioned ſettled upon the river Connecticut, and; 
eſtabliſhed a ſeparate and independent government 
there; ſome perſons before that having fixed them - 
ſelves upon the borders. of this river, who fled 
from the tyranny of the Plymouth and Maſſachu- 
ſet colonies. , * 

For a conſiderable time tlie people of New Eng- 
land had hardly any regular form of government. 
By their charter they were impowered to eſtabliſh, 
ſuch order, and a ſuch laws, as» they pleaſed, 
provided they were not contrary to the laws of 
England ; a point not eaſily ſettled, as they who 
compoſed the new colonies were of a contracted 
way of thinking, and moſt violent enthuſiaſts. 
They adopted the books of Moſes as the law of, 
the land; but the firſt laws grounded upon theſe 
have ſince fallen into diſuſe. IF } 

As to religion, it was, as has been-ſaid,, the Pu- 
ritan. And as ſoon as they found themſelves at 
liberty in America, they fell into a way very little 
diſterent from the Tal 082 hoy mode. Some of 
theſe people ſettled themſelves to the ſouthward, 
near Cape Cod, where they formed a new govern» 
ment upon their own principles, and built a town, 
which they called Providence. This has ſince 
made the A and ſmalleſt, but not the worlt. 
inhabited, of all the New-England governments, 
called Rhode-Iſland, from an iſland. of that name 
forming part of it. | 

The Britiſh and Indian commodities annually 
imported into this colony, till the commencement 
of. the ene troubles, were eſtimated at nearly 
395, 00 l. and the exports to Great Britain at 
370,000]. but their ſhip- building and fiſhery trade 
was on the decline. | . 

In their wars with, the Indians the people of 

dew England ſhewed very little conduct: and 

though they prevailed in the end, in a manner, 
to the extirpation of that race of people, yet the 
Indians had always. great advantages in. the- be- 
ginning ; and the meaſures of the Engliſh to op- 
poſe. them were, for the moſt part, injudiciouſl y 
taken. . Their manner, too, of treating them in 
the- beginning was ſo indiſcreet, as to proyoke 
them as much to thoſe wars as the French in- 
fluence has done ſince that time. 

ENGLIMENO, one of the three beſt harhours 
in Santa Maura, one of the Archipelago iſlands, in 
European Tuiky. See Mau. " 
e 8127 ENGLISH: 
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 ENGLISH-HARBOUR, one of the ports of 
che inland of Antigua, in the Weſt-Indies. It is 
the belt port in the iſland, and is ſituated on the 8. 
ſide; and at a t expence has been rendered fit 
to receive the largeſt ſhips of war, who find there 


ax dock yard with ſtores and all the materials for 


repairing and careening. It is but a ſmall diſtance! 
from the town and harbour of Falmouth. 5 
ENGSON, a conſiderable domain or eſtate, 


with a beautiful caſtle of Weſtmannia, in Sweden 
657 2 It lies upon an ifland in the Maler- 


e. 
ENG YUM, aneiently a city of Sicily, ſituate 
near Mount Maurus, near the ſprings of Aleſus. 
Cicero ſpeaks of it as one of tlie moſt conſidera- 
hle of the iſland. It was founded by the Cretans, 
and celebrated for a temple dedicated to the god- 
deſſes ſtiled the Mothers. g E 
ENRKIO ING. See Excorixo. A 
ENNA, Henna, now Caſtro Giovanna, an an- 
_ cient municipal city of the Val di Noto, in the 
iſland of Sicily, and Lower Diviſion of Italy. It is 
articularly famous among the * for 
—4 of Proſerpine or Libera, It lies near the 
heart of the iſle, upon a hill N. W. of lake Pergus, 
with a ſpacious plain much higher than it, diffi- 
cult of acceſs, and full of ſweet ſprings, &c. The 
country about Enna is beautifully interſperſed with 


fields, enamelled with flowers, lakes, rivers, ſprings, - 


Ke. Near it, and facing the N. point, is a cavern, 
from which Pluto is ſaid to have come out in his 
car, and carried off Proſepine, after which the 
neighbouring fields were turned into a lake. | 

ENNIED, or ENGUEDINE, in Tranſylvania, 
and kingdom of Hungary, by the Romans called 
Aunium, from a cauſeway leading towards it by 


one Annius, a captain of one of the cohorts. Some 


nts of it are ſtill remaining, beſides other an- 
- tiquities which are frequently found hereaputs. En- 
nied has beſides a fine college. | 
ENNIS, or Ennis-Ow1n, the ſhire town of 
the county of Clare or Thomond, and province of 
Connaught, in Ireland. It is the beſt place in it, 
has a market, and ſends members to the Iriſh par- 
hament, and ſtands near a lake formed by the ri- 
ver Shannon. | 
ENNIS-CORT H, Ixis-CoxrRHV, a town in 
the county of Wexford, and province of Leinſter, 
in Ireland; at the confines of Urry and Slany. It 
' ſends deputies to parliament. It lies eight miles 
from Fernes. . - | | 
ENNIS-KILLING, or Ixis-Kizrino, the 
moſt conſiderable town in the county of Ferma- 
nagh, and province of Ireland. It lies on an 
iſland, between two lakes, and is defended by a 
fort, and ſends two members to parliament. Its 
inhabitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves in two obſti- 


* 


y nate deſenees; the firſt againſt queen Elizabeth 


miles 


in the coun 


Proteſtant army in 1595; and the ſecond again! 
king James's popiſh army in 1689. It lies 24, 
of Ballyſhannon. | 
ENNISTEOGUE, or Ir1SHTEAGUE, a town 
of Kilkenny, and province of Lein- 
ſter, in Ireland, on the river Nuſe. It wa 


| walled in 1649, after Cromwell took it. It lies 


four miles from Thomas-town. 
ENON. John iii. 23. we read that John wa; 


| —_— in Enon, near to Salim, becauſe there 
Was muc 


water there. Indeed, Enon imports the 
ſame-as a * ſprings; but the only mention 
we have of it in ſcripture is as quoted, and that it 
was ſituate near Salim; and the ſituation of this 
place is even now uncertain, unleſs it be the ſame 
with Shalem, or Salem; a city of Shechem, men- 
tioned Gen. xxxiii. 18. or elfe the ſame with $ha- 
lim, or Salim, mentioned 1 Sam. ix. 4. 
ENONTEKIS, meeting-place of, is a chapel 
of Juckasjerfwi' paſtorate, in Tornea Lapmark, 
and Lapland, in Sweden. It lies 24 miles towards 
the N. of it. Since 1744, here has been a ſchool, 
alſo a bailiwic and 'court-houſe, with a market- 
place, where the * ge of Tornea trade; which 


latter town is 40 miles off. This pariſh conſiſts 
of three villages, namely, Raunula, containing 45 


Lap-dwellings, Peldojerf 11, and Sundawra 13, 
which pay tribute only to Sweden, beſides 11 new- 
ly ereCted villages. 

ENS, in Latin, Anaſtum, or Civitas Enſium, a 
ſtrong well-built city of, Upper Auſtria, in Ger- 


many, upon the river of its own name, which two 


miles N; falls into the Danube. It ſtands on the 
ſite of the ancient Lauriacum, before is demoli- 
tion by the Huns in 903, ſome veſtige of its name 
continued in the village of Laurich, now Larch, 
formerly reaching from the Danube to St. Florian's 
monaſtery, but now quite without the S. wall of 
it. It lies about 78 miles W. of Vienna. Lat. 48, 
25, N. Long. 14, 32, KE. | | 

ENS, (river of,) naturally divides Auftria. into 
two parts. All the right-ſide of that river, towards 
Hungary, is called Lower Auſtria, or the country 
below the Ens; and that on the left-fide of it, to 
wards Bavaria, is called Uppper Auſtria, or the 
country above the Ens. | - 

ENISSHEIM, {lordſhip' of,) in Upper Alſace, 
now belonging to France. 

Of the ſame name is a fine town upon the III; 
but neither large nor rich. Here is a college. It 


lies 47 miles S. of Straſburg, Lat. 47, N. 
Long. 7. 46, E. a 1 
ENTELLA a river in Liguria, Italy, having 


its rife in the Appennines, nor full 10 miles from 
Genoa, and falls into the Mediterranean, on the 
E. coaſt of Genoa. | 

| ENTRA- 


the hills. 


E'N 


_ ENTRADAS, a town of Alentejo, a province 
of Portugal, upon the river Corbos, containing be- 
tween 5 and 600 inhabitants. | 

ENTRAIGUES, a town and county of Guy- 
enne Proper, in France, not far from the conflu- 
ence of the Lot and Truyere. - 

ENTRE DOURO e MINHO, the outermoſt 
province of Portugal, towards the N. It has its 
name from its ſituation between the rivers Douro 
and Minho. The Minho, anciently Minius, lies 
to the N. dividing it from Galicia in Spain; and 
the Duero or Douro (Durius,) to the S. which 
parts it from Beira. It has the Atlantic ocean on 
the W. and on the E. it is bounded by a ridge of 
mountains, which ſeparates it from the province 
of Tras los Montes, or that on the other ſide of 
Its extent from N. to S. is ſaid to be 
18 Portugueſe miles, and from W. to E. 12. It 
lies between lat. 41, and 42 N. and long. 8, W. 
being not only very fruitful; but its rivers, which 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, and its good har- 
bours, the principal of which ate Porto and Vianna, 
are likewiſe a great furtherance to the trade of this 
province: for which reaſon it contains two cities, 

rag and Porto, 26 towns, and other leſſer . diſ- 
tricts; ſo that, in proportion to its largeneſs, it is 
the beſt inhabited of all am the Portugueſe 
mn It contains two cathedrals; namely, 

raga and Porto, the former an archbiſhopric, five 
collegiate churches, as Guimaraens, Burcellos, Ce- 
dofeita, Valenga do Minho, and Vianna; a = 
ich 


number of abbies, cloiſters, and convents, | 
are moſtly rich, and 964 pariſhes, the number of 
to the Lutherans; 


fouls in which in the year 1432 was 432, 372: 
Among the commendaries of the order of Malta, 
is Balley da Lega, particularly to be remarked. 
The province is divided into fix. juriſdictions; 
three of which, comprehending the crown-lands, 
are called Corr2igoens; n Vi- 
anda, and Porto, and the three others Ouvido- 
rias, belonging to the queens-dowager, as Bar- 
cellos, Valenga, and 3 This province abounds 
in paſture, though in this reſpect ſhort of many 
of thoſe in Spain. Beſides the plains are every 
where covered with vines, fruit-trees, and other 
ſorts, and the country well ſupplied with every 
neceſſary of life. | e 
ENTRE HOMEM 6 CAVADO; à diſtrict of 
Entre Douro & Minho, one of the Portugueſe pro- 


| „ pariſhes. | 
A 


ENTRE TAIO.-« GUADIANA; or ALEn- 
TEJ0,. a province of Portugal, fo called, as lying 
between the- river Tagus and Guadiana, It is 
bounded by Eſtremadura on the N. Spain on the 


88 the S. and the» Atlantic ocean ori 


. * 
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lies three leagues diſtant from Beuil to the 


E Y 
ENTREVAUSX, in Latin. Intervallium, a bo- 
rough of Upper Provence, in 'France, cloſe by 
Glandeves, where the biſhop of the latter place 
has fot ſom time reſided, and the cathedral ſtands, 
upon the river Var, at the foot of the mountains, 
and confines of the county of Nice, in Savoy. It 
W. and 
eight from the Mediterranean ſea. 
" EOLO, (mount,) in the duchy of Spoletto, 
and-Ecclefiaſtical State, in the Middle Divifion of 
Italy. It is famous for the cool wind, which, eſ- 
pecially in ſummer, is ſaid to iſſue from the chaſms 
and holes in the rock, It lies between ſix and 
ſeven Italian miles from Terni, on the N. W. 
and not far from the little place called Ceſi. 
EOQUSMILE, the moſt remarkable of the ſmall 
iſles to the W. of North Uiſt, a ſubdiviſion of one of 
the weſtern iſlands of Scotland. It is a rock; about 
a quarter of a mile in circuit,* and noted for its ſeal 
or ſea-calf fiſhery about the cloſe of October, where 
it is ſaid 320 of theſe amphibious animals were once 
taken at a time. About three leagues and a half 


farther W. lie nine or ten more rocks abound- 


ing with ſea-fowl and great numbers of ſea- 
ves. . 

EPERIES, or Esezx1£5s, a ſtrong and royal 
free town of Upper Hungary, on the river Tarza, 
four miles from the — of Poland, the capi- 
tal of Saros county, and in the circle on this fide 
the Theiſs. It is ſurrounded with ditches, a wall, 
and towers. It is the ſeat of the higheſt court in 
the Hither Theiſs, alſo a college and academy. 
Here was formerly a collegium illuſtre, belonging 


- This place is famous for its fair and ſalt-· mines, 
particularly one of the latter, out of which pieces 
are ſaid to have been dug of 10,000 pounds weight 
of pure ſalt. It is of ſeveral colours, The water 
of the mines, when boiled, produces a ſalt which 
is given to the cattle. It is ſeated on the river 
Tarza, 20 miles N. of Caſſovia, and 125 E. by N. 
of Preſburg. Long. at, 1, E. Lat. 48. 5o, N. 

Eperies was one of the four towns yielded to 
Bethlem Gabor, prince of Tranſylvania, but the 
Imperialiſts recovered it in 1710. It lies 14 miles 
N. of Caſchau. / 

EPERNAY; or Esrzanay, in Latin, Spar- 
nacum, à town of Upper Champagne, in France, 
on the river Marne; which divides it into two 
parts. In 1592,” Henry IV. took it from the Spa- 
niards, after a vigorous reſiſtance. At this ſiege 
Marſhal de Bir#n was killed, while the king had 
his hand upon his ſhoulder. Here is a noted abbey 
of the order of St. Auguſtine: This place is the 
capital of an election, the ſeat of a bailiwic, royal 
4G f 5 provoſt- 


© 
* 5p x 
provoſtſhip, ſalt-houſe, and foreſt-court. Within 
the election of Epernay is produced the beſt Cham- 


pag ne wine, 8 

FP FIG, a large market-town in the bailiwic of 
Benſeld, and Lower Alſace, but now one of the 

"governments of France. 


. 
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- 
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lis to Jeruſalem. 


EPHESUS, once a famous city of Ionia, in 


Aſia Minor, near the fea, at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Caſtras, which formed a convenient harbour 
here. Whilſt under the Romans it was the capi- 
tal of all Aſia, and in it was the celebrated temple 
of Diana, which was burnt. by Eroftratus, in order 


to . as he dreamed, his memory (but it 
rather hands down his name with infamy to poſte- 


rity) the very night in which Alexander the Great 
Paul honoured the Criſtian com— 


was born, St. 
munity in this city with an epiſtle. 


At preſent, the place is reduced to a poor village, 
in which dwell about 30 or 40 Greek families, ſo 


vretchedly ignorant and degenerated as not to be 
able to read the apoſtle's letter to their progenitors. 


They live among the ruins of the place, having | 
raiſed huts to ſhelter them from the weather." The 


aqueduct is ſtill ſtanding, but in a ruinous condi- 
tion. And not far off are the remains of an old 
citadel, which have been adorned with ſome of the 
nobleſt marbles formerly belonging to the city, It 
lies 23 miles N. of Miletus, and 63 W. of Laodi- 
cea. _— 16, N. Long. 27, 3. E. 
EPHR ATM, (the wood of,) where Abſalom pe- 

. Fiſhed on an oak, mentioned 2 Sam. xvii. 6-0; is 
undoubtedly to be underſtood, not of any wood 
Iying in the tribe of Ephraim, on the W. of ;Jor+ 
ps. (for Abſalom as well as David had 

vver Jordan, ) but of ſome wood 
ſide of Jordan, and ſo named on | 
count,” perhaps, as lying over againſt the tribe of 


ing on t 


Ephraim. ES OED Ie F 
EPHRAIM, (city,) ta which Jeſus retired, as 
mentioned John xi. $4: probably lay among the 
mountains and hills of Ephraim, fax at the very 
edge of that tribe, towards the tribe of Benja- 
min. = | 


_ .»EPHRON, is mentioned 1 Maccab. v: 4b=g1, 


EPHES-DAMMIM, mentioned 1 Sam. xvii. 1. 
lay in or near about the road from Eleutheropo- 


E. 
ome other ac- 


ceeding ſteep, and difficult of acceſs; 


E P 


among other things for its excellent wine, called 


Malveſey, or Malmſey, which grew round the 
neighbourhood of it, and with which it ſupplied 


all other parts of Greece. The temple of (cul. 


pius here, the treaſures. of which/ were not much 
inferior in value to thoſe of Apollo at Delphos, 
was plundered by Sylla. 

\ EPILA, a town of Aragon, in Spain. It lies 
— a, river Xalon, in the midſt of pretty fruitful 

elds. * n | 

+AEPINAL, or Espixar, the town and juriſdic. 
tion of, belonging to Lorrain. It lies on the Mo- 
ſelle, and was one. of the oldeſt domains belonging 
to the cathedral of Metz. In 1444, the-inhabitants 
withdrew themſelves from the biſhop's allegiance, 
and gave themſelves up to Charles VII. king of 
France; but in the fame century the town came 
into the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Lorrain, and it 
was confirmell to them by the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees,” in 1659, and alſo: by that of Vincennes in 
1661. It is à ſmall city, and was formerly forti- 


fed. It is divided by the Moſelle into two parts, 


is the ſeat, of a provoſtſhip, with a ſecular abbey 
four convents, a college, and two hoſpitals. 

-| EPAPHANTA, with the addition, ad orentem, as 
lying upon that river, and to diftinguifh it from 
another of the ſame name, on the Euphrates; was 
an "epiſcopal ſee of Ceelo-Syria, in Aſia Minor, 
ſubject to that of Apamea, the metropolis of Syria 


Secunda. It is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that 


now called Aman, but more anciently Amath or 
Emath; of which name there were two cities of this 
name in this province; ely, the Greater, the 
ancient Emeſa; and the Leſſer, this Epiphania, 
on the Orontes. The Itinerary placed them at 
32,000 paces aſunder, and the Arethuſa between 


. | EPIPOEA,, a hill near Syracuſe, in Sicily, ex- 
When the 
Athenians beſt racuſe; this hill was not in- 
cloſed with a wall, as in after ages, but defended by 
a fort called Labdalon. On Epipolæ was the fa- 
mous priſon Latomiæ, which word properly ſig- 
nifies a quarry: ; Cicero gives us a minute account 
of this dreadful priſon, which was a cave 125 paces 
long; and a0 feet broad, cut out of the rock to an 


incredible depth. It was the work of Dioniſius the 


2. Maccab. xii. 20. as a great and ſtrong city, 1y- & 


ing in the direct * between the land « 
and that of Judah. |: For more particulars read the 
quoted texts. * | * 
EHI RA, a city of Epirus. Ephyra was alſo 
an ancient name of Corintin. 
-*EPIDAURUS, now Malveſia; was the maſt 
noted ſea· port of Laconia, or Lacedemon, and 


ed on the gulph of Argos, now Golfo de Neapoli, | 


and was a town well-built and peopled, and famed 
1 2 ha 


of Gilead C 7 g 
) © > EPIRUS, called by ſome Albania Inferior, and 
h the latter hame be fre- 


by others Canina, th 


country, a province of Euro 
N. it is bounded by 
buy Theſſahy, on the 8. by 


Tyrant, who cauſed thoſe to be ſhut up in it 


who had the misfortune to meur his diſpleaſure. 


quently reſtrained to the northern part of this 
Turky. On the 
Albania Pro 


by that part of the Tonian ſea which is near the en- 


trance of the Adriatic. Its extent from S. E. to N. W. 
| is 
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„on the N. E. 
Achaia and on the W. 
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is 120 miles, and from W. to E. above 60. It 
is divided from Albania by the mountains called 
Chimera, anciently Juga Croceraunia, or Mon- 
tes Ceraunii, as by reaſon of their great height, 
they were often thunder-ſtruck. They extend to 
the gulph of Valona, terminating in a point, called 
Cape Langueſte or Chimera, forming there, with 
the cape of Otranto, the narroweſt paſlage into the 
gulph of Venice. 
Epirus is parted from Theſſaly by a chain of 
mountains now called Mezzovo, the celebrated 
Pindus of the ancients, extending alſo between 
Theſſaly and Achaia, now Livadia, and of which 
the mounts Parnaſſus aud Helicon are parts, It is 
divided from Achaia by the river Achelous, now 
Aſtropotamo or Chatachi, which falls into the 


gulph of Patras. The foil is good, eſpecially on 


mount Chimera, where is excellent paſture, _ 
This country was anciently a kingdom, of which 
the fafious  Pyrrhus was ſovereign, who waged a 
bloody war with the Romans, and after whoſe 
death the Epirots formed themfelves into a republic. 
Epirus was conquered and ruined by the Romans, 
it then became a province to Macedon, and after- 
wards fell to the emperors of the Eaſt. = 4 
The Greek emperors gave it to the family of 
Tolhi, who took the title of deſpots of Epirus, and 
continued in poſſeſſion of it, with Atolia and 
Acarnania, for above two centuries, till Sultan 
Amurath II. drove the laſt deſpot, Leonard, out 
of his dominions ; ſince which time it has been 
ſabje to the Turks. From the country of Epirus 
were brought into Italy, and from thence into Eng- 
land, &c. the firſt aprjcots, hence called m 
epirotica. As the moſt northern diviſion of Epirus 
is called Chimera or Canina, that to the S. has the 
mama of Arta or Larta, The capital is 
mera. | 
EPOREDIA, now Iv EA, a city on the Great 
Druria, in Italy, was built about 100 years before 
| Chriſt, being firſt a Roman colony, and afterwards 
a municipium. 
EPPING, in the Conqueror's ſurvey, Eppinges, 
aneat market-town of Eſſex, about the middle of 
the foreſt of its own name; it has good inns. In 
its 3 ſtands the fine ſeat of Copthall, 


originally belonging to Waltham abbey, when it 


was called Coppice-ball, from the adjacent woods. 


The town is famous for its butter, which is diſ- 


guihes by its name; The weekly markets are 
on Thurſday for cattle, and Friday for proviſions. 
Its annual fairs are kept on Whitſun-Tueſday, 
and October 14, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; about 
2) mes from London, and the ſame from. Chelmſ- 


EPPINGEN, 2 town in the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, in Germany, and the bailiwie of Bretten, 
' Vor. I. No. 43 


wealth, the next to Chalcis. 


E R 

N N. of Hailbron. Lat. 49, 31, N. Long. 

„46, E. i | 

EPSQM, a large well-built village of Surry, 
about a mile long. Here are fine houſes, princi- 
pally belonging to the London citizens, and ex- 
cellent mineral waters, ifſuing from an eminence 
nearer Alſtad than Epſom ; the ſalt made from 
which being commonly reputed as a gentle purga- 
tive and purifier, though in reality, my author 
ſays, that they are extracted from the liquor called 
bittern, made at the ſalt-works. In the neigh- 
bourhood are ſeveral} fine ſeats, among which are 
Durdans (now Lord North) and Guildford's ſeats. 
On the neighbouring downs are horſe- races. But 
the Epſom wells not being ſrequented ſo much 
now as formerly, the hall and other public apart- 
ments has gone to decay. It lies eight miles from 
Kingſton upon Thames, and 16 from London. 
Here is held an annual fair, July 25, for toys. 

EPWORTH, a village in Lincolnſhire, & miles 
S. S. W. of Burton, with one fair, on Septem- 
ber, 9. | 

EOUEA, (territory,) in S. Guinea, bounded 
W. by Bonoe, by Cammanach, and S. by 
Ningo and Lataby. Tilling Indian wheat is the- 
ſole bufineſs and trade. 

ERA, though of old, and at firſt, but a mount 
in Meſſenia, became famous for being defended by 
Ariſtomenes againſt the Spartans.” 

ERBESSA, a city once of Sicily, not far from 
Agrigentum. ' | 

DBOROUGH, a place near Coſſington, in 

Leiceſterſhire, where is a ſtrong Roman camp, 
about 800 feet in length, with a delightful proſpect 
from it; and near it is a petrifyin Prin 

ERDOD, anciently a caſtle of the Hither Cir- 
cle A the Theiſs, in b Hun ; but in the 
wars of Tranſylvania levelled to the ground. | 

ERECH, mentioned Gen. x. 10. as one of Nim- 
rod's cities, &c. See our article Chaldæa; and let 
us here add, that according to the eaſtern authors 
it is the fame with Hadas or Edeſſa, called Urhoi 
by the Syrians, Roha by the Arabs, and Orfa by 
the inhabitants, | 

ERETRIA, an ancient city of the ifland Eubeea, 
on the coaſt over againſt Oropus in Attica, was 
according to Strabo, in greatneis, beauty, and 
It borrowed the 
name of Eretria from Eretreus the ſon of Phæton, 
one of the Titans, and was built, according to- 
Strabo, by the Athenians before the Trojan war. 
Herodotus tells us that it was peopled by Tolus 
and Clothus, two Athenians, after the deſtruction 
of Troy. Others will have it to be a colony of 
another city in Attics bearing the ſame name. 

ERFURT, a ſine eity, and the capital of Thu- 
ringia, -y Upper Saxony, Germany,. on the Gere 
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or Gera, with a ferry, from whence it was origi- 


nally called Gareford. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
has a celebrated univerſity, a large 'cathedigl, ſeve- 
ral libraries and curious muſeyms, with two forts. 
It is defended by good ramparts, and the caſtle on 
the caſtle on the hill commands it. Erfurt lies in 
2 fruitful plain, between Weymar and Gothar, 
14 miles from each ; the country round it aboun- 
ding with grain and good wines: both which ar- 
ticles, together with woad, are {old at the two 
great fairs here in Trinity week, and at Martin- 


mas. The principal churches are in the hands of 


the Romaniſts, though the inhabitants are moſtly 
Lutherans. It is ſubject to the elector of Mentz. 
Lat. 50, 49, N. Long. 11, 14, E. 
| ERGERS, in Latin Ergitia, a conſiderable river 
of Alſace, now a part of France: at its riſe it is 
called Ehn, and falls into the 11]. | 
ERIDANUS, the autient name of the Po, a 
river of Italy. See Po. 
ERIE, (Lake,) a large collection of inland wa- 
ters, ſon the weſt of Pennſylvania, in North Ame- 
rica; it communicates with lake Ontatio or Fron- 
tinac, by the outlet Niagara, where is the greateſt 
cataract or water-fall in the world, if Charlevoix's 
account of it he not exaggerated. In the country 
between theſe lakes, which are pretty thick here, 
and the Britiſh colonies, dwell the Iroquois na- 
tions. The lake lies between lat. 41 and 42 N. and 
between long. 80 and 87 w. | 
ERIES, a nation of Indians in 22 rg 
the year 1655 they were extirpated by the Jro- 
de : and * the beginuing of the war did 
not turn out in favour of the latter, yet they 


ſo much the advantage over the Eries, that were it 


not for the great lake which to this day bears the 


name of that nation, one would not have known 
that they ever exiſted. This Erie-lake empties it- 


ſelf inte that of Ontario, by a canal, called the 


- Minor, is placed by ſome on the ſhore over 


Leap of Niagara, 


ERICIRA, or Enictira, a ſmall: place of 


Portugueſe, Eftremadura, containing 560 inhabi- 

tant 

ERIGINA, the name of the ancient town of 
Air, in the diſtrict of Kyle, in the W. of Scot- 
Dr one of the: 12 Tonian cities in Afia 


the iſland of Chios, but by Strabo on the peninſula 
at the foot of mount Mimas, over-againft the four 
iflands, called by the ancients Hippi, (the Horſes)! 
Erithrz was the ſeat of Heropilæ, one of the Sy- 
bils, thence called the Exithræan. 3 
cious harbour called Cyſſus, and a temple of Her- 
cules, which was reckoned one of the moſt ſtately 


| _ edifices of all Aſia, Erithrz ſided on all occaſions 


were 
not at all diſcouraged by it; and at laſt they got 


ainſt 
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with the Romans, who rewarded their fidelity with 
ample privileges, and conſiderabl —— their 
territory, It is at preſent called Geſme, and is 
dwindled into a village on the Ionian coaſt between 
Clazomene and Teos. 

ERIVAN, a city of Chirvan, in Perſia, to which 
empire it is now ſubject, though it has long fluQu. 
ated between it and Turky, in the confines of 
which latter, in Europe, it lies. It is a large, but 
very dirty and ill-built place, by which run two 
rivers, the Zengui on the N. W. and the Queur. 
boulac, or Forty Fountains, on the S. W. It 
ſtands high, and the territory belonging to it pro- 
duces corn of all forts, rice, cottan, &c. The 
walls are ſtout, but low. It lies 100 paces from the 
old town of Erivan. Over the Zengui is a ſtately 
bridge of four arches. Here proviſions are y 
cheap and plentiful ; the wine and fruits excellent, 
and game in great variety, Here are ſome hand. 
ſome edifices, with a fortreſs, garriſon, and gover- 
nor; which laſt officer raifes on this province 
900, ooo livres, beſides what he gets out of the pay 
of the troops, for arding the frontiers. It lies 
171 miles N. W. of Tauris. On the N. fide of 
the city is a deep lake of the ſame name, 25 miles 
in circuit, with an iſland in it, and monaſtery, 
the religious of which lead a very auſtere fe 
whoſe ſuperior aſſumes the title of patriarch. This 
lake empties itſelf by the Zengui, which, after a 
courſe of ſome. leagues between Erivan and the fi- 


mous monaſtery of the three churches, falls into 


the Araxes, and with it into the Caſpian ſea. 
ERKELENS, a city in the duchy of Juljers, 


and circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It lies on 


the Roer, 14 miles N. of Juliers city. Lat. 50, 27, 
N. Long. 8 49, E. | | 
ERLANG, or CuRIsTIAN-ERLANOER, in the 
marquiſate of Bareith, and circle of Franconia, in 
Germany, has the latter name from the marquis 


, Chriſtian, who entertained a colony of French te- 
fugees here, after the revocation of the edict of 


Nantz, who built here a pretty town in the 
heart of a wood. They have ſet up all forts of 
manfactures; and here is a very handſome palace, 
with noble gardens. It ſtands on the Schwabach, 


which a little lower falls into the Rednitz, and is 
on the confines of Bamberg and Nuremberg. 


About it are vaſt numbers of frs, with plantations 
of hops and tobaeco, ' 

ERLAU, or Born, in Latin Apria, an epiſco- 
e For; the Hither Circle of the Theiſs, in Up- 
per Hungary, is furrounded with old walls and 
bulwarks; and in its neighbourhood is a ſtrong 


. caſtle on a hill. It has been much reduced by fre- 


quent ſieges, and ſucceſsful attacks. The biſhop 
reſides here, who has a eonſidetable revenue; and 


in this place was a college and academy en 
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Good red wine is produced about Erlau ; and not 
far from it is a warm bath. In 1552 the place 
made a brave defence àgainſt the Turks; but in 
1596 was obliged to ſurrender. In 1606 the Im- 
perialiſts rifled the town, and committed great out- 
rages in it; but could not make themſelves maſters 
of the caſtle, | 

ERMELAND, or WERMELAND, in Latin 
Warmia, or Epiſcopatus Varmienſis, a ſubdiviſion 
of Poliſh Pruſſia. It is quite ſurrounded with 
Brandenburgh Pruſſia; belongs to no palatinate 
or woy wodſhip, but is fimply and ſolely ſubject to 
the biſhop and chapter of the cathedral ; ſo that 


neither the gentry, nor other inhabitants, can ap- 


to any other court. To the biſhop belong 
two-thirds of the territory, or circuit of the dio- 
ceſe, and the other third part to the chapter. Their 
vaſſals have the ſame laws as the reſt of Pratha ; 
yet they have ſome peculiar ordinances, and alſo 
eral diets in common am themſelves; but 
ve nothing to do with thoſe of Pruſſia. 
ERMENT, the ancient Hermenthis, a place of 
Upper Egypt, in Africa, where Jupiter and Apollo 
were formerly worſhipped. Here are ſome temples, 
with curious hieroglyphics carved on them ; at a 
little diſtance from which is one with Coptic in- 
ſeriptions and — che among the latter are 
croſſes on the walls, which this ſeems to 
have been turned into a Chriſtian church, though 
built for ſome Pagan deity. 


original] 
FRM NGTON, in Devonſhire ; with a fair on 


February 3. 

ERN, or IERx, (Valley of,) ſome fay Clau- 
dian's Glacialis Ierne, a very pleaſant dale or ſtrath, 
hence called Strathern, in Perthſhire, and middle 
diviſion of Scotland, lying along the banks of the 
river or water of Ern, on which are ſeveral gentle- 


mens feats; and among theſe Tullibardin ; and in 


the road to Perth has a bridge, called the brigg 
of Ern. This river Ern riſes far W. on the con- 
fines of the weſtern Highlands, near C__ 
from a lough or lake of its name ſeven miles long, 
and one broad ; which, after a courſe of about 34 
miles from W. to E. and the junction of ſeveral 


ſtreams in its paſſage through a very mountainous 


country, the higheſt in Scotland, falls into the 


Tay at Abernethy, and N. of Perth. | 
the ſame name is another valley S. of In- 
„ commonly pronounced STRADERN, which 


ERNEE, a town of Upper Maine, in France, 
in which is a ſalt granary, a convent, and an hoſ- 


pital. . 

EROPINA, a kingdom of Negroland, in 
Africa, — prox 14 leagues along the river 
Gambia, Through this country runs the river 
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Yarine, more known by the name of Eropina, near 
which is a town of the ſame name. * 
ERPACH, (County of,) in the circle of Fran- 
conia, in Germany, on the S. fide of the Mayne, 
between the Lower Palatinate and archbiſhopric of 
Mentz. It is 27 (14) miles long, and about 12 
(20) in breadth. Thus variouſly are its dimen- 
ons given. This country is well watered, moſt 
of the names of the towns and villages ending in 
bach, i, e. a brook or ſmall ſtream, being ſurroun- 
ded with the Rhine, Neckar, and Mayne: fo that 
it adounds with fruitful valleys, corn, vineyatts, 
and rich meadow grounds, Here a great number 
of iron ſtoves are made, which are fold into other 
parts of Germany. | 
ERPACH, the capital of the laſt-mentioned 
county of the ſame name. It lies 33 miles S. E. of 
Frankfort. Lat. 49, 36, N. Long. 8, 56, E. 
ERQUICO), a town on the coaſt of Abex, one 
of the provinees in Africa, at the mouth of a har- 
bour on the Red Sea, and ſubject to the Turks. 
It lies 32 miles 8. W. of Mecca. Lat. 17, 20, N. 


_ 8 16, E. 
ICKSTONE, tract in Linlithgowſhire, or 
Weſt Lothian, in the S. of Scotland, from which 
to Maul's mitre, confining on the ſhire of Ren- 
frew, are evident veſtiges of a Roman cauſewa 
for ſeveral miles together; and'a Roman ftreet is 
faid, by tradition, to have gone from Lanerk to 
the Roman camp near Falkirk. | 
ERSILTON, a place in the ſhire of Berwick 
and S. of Scotland. It lies on the river Leoder 
( ytery, contain. 
ing 10 pariſhes. | 
ERSTEIN, one of the largeſt market towns in 
all Alſace, my a 4 of France. Here is 
a convent : to it the inn, and tile 
brick kiln of Kraft. at 77 Di 
ERSTE, a populous village in the Further 
Circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It lies 
in a fruitful country, towards the Danube. 
ERWASH, a river of Derbyſhire, its boun- 
dary on the W. as the Dove is on the E. and the 
Trent on the S. whilft the Derwent runs through 
the middle of the county. All of them begin and 
end their courſe in Derbyſhire ; for they riſe in the 
Peak, and terminate in Trent. | 
- ERYTHIA, an iſland famous in ancient hiſtory, 
as being the place where Geyron kept the cele- 
brated breed of oxen which Hercules is faid to 
have ſtolen from him. It has long been ſought for 
in vain, and is generally thought to be one of the 
Spaniſh iſlands in the Miditerranee, 


ERYTHREA,” or rather AxyTHrEx, the 
birth-place of the Sibyl of that name, in Ionia and 
Afia Minor, or Aſiatic Turky. It was antiently 
* 1 con , 
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a conſiderable ſea-port, with four iſlands before it, 
called Hippi, or the Horſes. Its preſent name is 
Geſme, and it has quite dwindled into a village. 
It lies on the Jonian coaſt, between Clazomen 
and Teos. 
the ſame name, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, 
and the place now called Trepano del Monte. 
'The city borrowed its name from the mountain, 
as did that from Eryx, the ſon of Venus, ſaid to 
have been there killed by Hercules. Mela ſays 
that ZEneas built a temple on the top of the moun- 
tain in honour of his faid mother. It is certain 
2555 the votaries of this goddeſs came in crouds 

om all parts of Greece, Italy, &c. to make their 
efferings to her in this place, whence ſhe was 
Riled Venus Erycina. Eryx was the ſeat of king 
Aceſtes, who ſo kindly entertained ZEneas and his 
wandering Trojans. Hamilcar, in the firſt year 
of the el Punic war, razed this ancient city, and 
repaired Drepanum with materials brought from 
thence. It was ſoon after rebuilt; for we find it 
the laſt city the Carthaginians held in Sicily, and 


delivered up to the Romans at the end of the ſame \ 


war. In Strabo's time it was almoſt quit deſerted, 
few reſorting to the temple after the Romans had 


built a magnificent one to Venus Erycina at a ſmall ( 


diſtance from the gate Collina. 


ancient Armenia Major. It lies in a delightful le- 
vel, and at the foot of a range of mountains, 
which are generally covered with ſnow till Mid- 
ſummer, and near the ſource of the Euphrates. 


Its circuit is two miles, has a double wall ind ( 


towers round it, which are very ancient. Here 


the Turkiſh 
ga of the Janiffaries, who is independent of the 


other. The number of its inhabitants is ſaid to 
be 18,000 Turks, and 6000 Armenians, whoſe 


chief trade is carried on in furs and copper utenſils; 
the metal for which is dug up very plentifully out 
of Ip neighbouring mountains. It is a conſide- 
rable thoroughfare- both from Perſia and India to 
Conſtantinople, by the way of Trebiſond and the 
Caſpian ſea, in order to avoid the Arabs who in- 
feſt the road leading to Aleppo. The city ſtands 
on a peninfula, formed by the two ſprings of the 
Euphrates; one of which lies a day's journey, and 
the other but balf that diſtance, from Erzerum. 
Whence every week ſets out ſome caravan or 
other, for Tocat, Fel-tauris, Trebiſond, or Alep- 


po. But from theſe money is frequently extorted 


by the natives of Curdiſtan, or the ancient Aſſyria, 

who ramble about with their flocks and herds to 

the ſprings of Euphrates. Theſe Curdes call 

themſelves Jafides, or followers of Jeſus : but the 

truth is, that all their religion 
4 


ERYX, in Sicily, ſtood on the top of a hill of f 


capital of Turcomania, the 


lerbeg or viceroy reſides ; alſo an ( 


ſurrounded with mountains. 
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ſome ſuperſtitious modes and obſervances. 
acknowledge ſubjection to neither Turks nor Per- 
ſians: but when attacked, retire to their bl 
inacceſſible mountains, where they have but very 
little difficulty to defend themſelves from any at- 
tempt. It lies 236 miles S. of Trebiſond and the 
Euxine ſea. Lat. 39, 46, N. Long. 40, 56, E. 

ESCALH AO, a town of Beira, a province of 
Portugal, containing 940 inhabitants. 

ESCALONA, a town of New Caſtile, in Spain, 
ſtanding high on the little river Alterche. it is 


z covered by a large caſtle; and here is a collegiate 


church. a | 

— ESCATARI, a ſmall iſland about five leagues 

N. of Louiſbourgh, in the iſland of Cape-Breton, 
ESCHAUT. See ScneLD. 


) . ' ESCHELLES, a town of 1 It lies 


18 miles S. W. of Chamberry. 45, 22, N. 
1 & 21, E. See ECHELLES. 
SCHILSTUNA, or CarL- GusTavvus- 
STADT, in a fief of the former name, and Suder- 
mania, in Sweden Proper ; it is an inland town at 
the extremity of the Hielmars whence, by means 
of a ſtrong ſtream, it falls into the Maler-lake : 
it takes its name from St. Eſchil, who came hither 
in 1082 from England, and preached Chriſtianity 
in Sudermania ; and was the firſt biſhop of this 
place, which was afterwards united with Carl- 
Guſtavus-Stadt, lying near it; the latter having 
the privileges of a town conferred upon it in 1659. 


It has the 42d rank in the general diet among the 


townſhips. 
ESCHWEGEN, a town of Heſſe Caſſel, and 
Upper Rhine, in Germany. It lies 26 miles S. E. 
of the city of Caſſel, and [ubject to the Landgrave 
of that name. Lat. 51, 21, N. Long. 9, 48, E. 
ESCUEVA, a ſmall river running through Val- 


| ladolid, in Old Caſtile, in Spain, over which is a 


large ſtone-bridge. See VALLADOLID. 
£SCURIAL, a very ſtately royal palace, in New 
Caſtile, in Spain; yet lies in a dry barren country, 
King Philip II. be- 
gan to build it in 8857 the year in which be 
ained the victory of St. Quintin over the French. 


It was 22 years in building, and coſt him immenſe 
ſums. It is a large oblong ſquare, and may be 
looked upon as a town, having, it is ſaid, 11,000 


windows, 22 courts, and 17 cloiſters or piazzas, 
beſides a church, college, monaſtery, dwelling- 
houſes, ſhops, artificers, &c. and yet a profound 
filenee reigns here. Its principal front is towards 
the W. or the mountains, with three beautifut 
gates, that in the middle being the largeſt and moſt 
magnificent, and a noble portico, adorned with 
Doric, Corinthian, and Ionic pillars. It is very 
grandly furniſhed, and contains 40 chapels with 


entirely in © as many altars. In the principal chapel is the 


a treaſury 5 
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treaſury, the high-altar, which, from the Bottom 
to the roof conſiſts of the moſt beautiful jaſper. 
This chapel is ſaid: to have coſt five millions. The 
ſacriſty on the fide. of the choir is a you large 
hall, with fine paintings by Titian, and other ce- 
lebrated maſters. Here are moſt magnificent altar- 
ornaments and ſacerdotal veſtments: all the vaſes 
are of ſilver and gold, with a gold crucifix, in which 
are ſet extraordinary large pearls, rubies, turquoiſes, 
emeralds and diamonds of uncommon worth. The 
pantheon or burying-place for the kings and queens 
of Spain, after the model of that at Rome, is un- 
der the high-altar, and the greateſt curioſity in the 
Eſcurial. It was begun by the emperor Charles V. 
carrried on by Philip II. and III. and completed by 
Philip IV. | 

The royal arms conſiſts of all kinds of fine ſtones 
of various colours, with a ſtriking luſtre of the 
moſt precious metals, and gems on all hands. The 
roof is ſupported by 16 jaſper-pillars, of divers 
colours, behind which are others of marble in per- 
ſpective, and the capitals of all are gilt-metal, 
The chapel at the end of the pantheon is very cu- 
rouſly embelliſhed, having a gold crucifix ſet with- 
diamonds of great worth, &c. The Eſcurial has a 
ſpacious park, with groves, caſcades, grottos, and 
fine viſtas. From the palace is an open proſpect 
of Madrid, which is about 22 miles off; and as far 
as the village of its own name, is an avenue about 
half a mile long. 

ESDRAELON. In Paleſtine are two great 
plains, one of which in the New Teſtament called 
the regſdn about Jordan, of which we ſhall here 
ſay no more; the other from the city of ſezreel, 
and Legion, is called the plain of Jezreel, or Ez- 
draelon, or the great plain of Legion. 

ESENS, a town of Embden and Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, on a river of the ſame name, which a 
little below falls into the ſea. It lies 22 miles N. 
4 r N of Embden. Lat. 54, 12, N. Long. 

ESF ARAIN, a town of Afia, in the province 
of Chorazan, famous for the great number of 

ters it produced. It is go miles eaſt of Aſtra- 
Long. 41, 23, E. Lat. 36, 48, N. 
ESGUEIRA, an ancient but ſmall town of 
Beira, in Portugal, containing between 15 and 
i600 inhabitants in one pariſh, which is a vica- 
mee and: commendary of the order of Chriſt, with 
a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. It is the capital 
of a provedorſhip, under the juriſdiction of which 
ae ſeveral other places, to the number of 30. The 
civil power of the town is lodged in the convent of 
Lovaro; but the- king's officers determine the ca- 
pital matters. | | 

ESHTAOL, mentioned in Judges xiii. 25, in 
the hiſtory of Sampſon, is again mentioned in 

Vox. L—No. 43, 


fick among them. 
dia 


fſun. 
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eviii. 2; as a principal city of the Danites, whenee- 
the men that took Laiſh were ſent. 

ESHCRIFE, or As IRET. according to De 
Liſle, a city of Ghilan, in Perſia, near the ſea-- 
coaſt, containing 2000 houſes, and famous as the 
reſidence of king Abbas the Great. It lies 38 miles: 
from Ferabath on the E. and within two miles of 
the Caſpian ſea, in a low ground, ſurrounded with. 
ſalt- marſnes. The palace is large but not very 
_— though ſumptuouſly decorated and fur 
niſhed. Ido 


ESHWEGE. See EscuwEGE., | 
ESINGWALD, a market-town in the North 


Riding of Yorkfhire, on the N. E. ſide of Bo- 


roughbridge. It lies 2 10 miles from London. 

ESK, a little river in the North-Riding of York-- 
ſhire, at the influx of which into the fea, ſtands. 
the town of Whitby. 

Of the ſame name is a river in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, on which ſtands Invereſk; and 
though ſometimes ſo full of water as to overflow 
its banks, and a rapid ſtream, yet is not made na- 
vigable. 

Alſo a pretty large river in the ſhire* of Dum 
fries, which watering the 8. E. part of it on the 
valley of Eſkdale, from which it has its name, and 
forming part of the 1 between Scotland 
and England, after running from N. E. to S. W. 


) falls at laſt into the Solway frith. 


ESKIMAUX, or EsqQuiMavx, one of the- 
fierceſt people of all North America They dwell 
on its moſt earſtern verge, beyond the river of St. 


Lawrence, and ſpread themſelves up N. and E. into 


the large track called Terra de Labrador, oppoſite- 
to Newfoundland, from lat. 50 to 64, and from 


0 long. 59 to 80. They were at firſt diſcovered by 


the Danes, who did not think it worth their while 
to make any ſettlement, or even a_y on any traf 
Their name is ſuppoſed to be- 

originally Eſquimantſic, which, in the Albenagin 
ſet, ſignifies eaters of raw fleſh; they being al- 
moſt the only people in thoſe parts that eat it ſo, 
though they. uſe alſo to boil, or dry it in the- 


But the complexions. cuſtoms, language, &c, 


| they ſeem to be a quite different people from all the 


other Americans, and probably are deſcended from 
rhe Groenlanders; but they are of fo ſavage and 
brutal a nature, that no European nation cares to 
claim Kindred with them. And ſuch as trade among: 
them for furs, the only commodity they bring 
down from the inland, and exchange for knives, 
ſciſfars, pots, kettles, &e: are obliged to Keep them 
off at ſtaff's length, and not ſuffer them to come ini 
too great numbers; for when they do, they make 


no ſcruple of plundering, inſtead of bartering. They: 
late the Europeans, and are always read to do 
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them ſome miſchief; ſo that they will come to the 
water- ſide, and cut their cables in the night, hope- 
ing to ſee them wrecked upon their coaſt againſt 
the next morning. of 
ITbey are generally tall, ſtout, and nimble, with 
a ſkin as fair as that of any European, becauſe 
they always go covered, even in the hotteſt wea- 
ther. Their hair and beards are either ſandy or 
brown, and 'very buſhy; and the latter, (thoſe be- 
ing almoſt the only people of this country who have 
any) grows up almoſt to their very eyes; which 
gives them a very dreadful look; at leaſt one is at 
a loſs to diſcover the features of their face. They 
bave ſmall eyes, that look wild, large and very 
dirty teeth, hair commonly black, ſometimes brown, 
very much diſordered, and a brutal appearance all 
over. Their manners and character do not belie 
this bad phiſiognomy. They are fierce, wild, diſ- 
truſtful, reſtleſs, and always diſpoſed do to ſtrangers 
2A miſchief, who ought to be continually on their 

ard againſt them. With regard to their genius, 
A little traffic is carried on with this nation, that 
one knows not yet what particular bias it is of. 
1 they have always enough for doing miſ- 
chief. 

They make themſelves ſhirts of the wind-blad- 
ders, guts, and ſkins of fiſh, which they ſew in 
Dips neatly enough, but they come down no lower 
than the middle with the men, and down to the 
. knees with the women: over that they wear a ſhort 
jacket, made of the ſkins of bears, or other wild 
creatures, as alſo thoſe of dogs, and ſea-calves, with 


a cape hanging behind, which they throw over 


their heads in bad weather, ſo that ſcarce any part 
of their face can be ſeen. They wear alſo breeches 
and boots made of the ſame ſkins, with the fur 
inward, and the outſide they adorn with ſable, er- 
mine, or other fine ſkins. The men's jackets come 
down only half way to the thighs, and thoſe of the 
women below the calf. Both are tied to a girdle, to 
which they commonly hang ſome trinkets made of 


fiſh or other bone, or ſuch other toys as they bar- 3 


ter with the Europeans. 


In ſummer they live in huts in the open air, but 


in winter they withdraw to their caverns under 
— The French at ſeveral times built ſome 

ts and litle towns on their frontiers, fuch as 
Cartier, St. Nicholas, Chichequedec, Port Neuf, 
and Port Beau, &c. in hopes of civilizing and intro- 
ducing a traffic among them, as well as for the ſe- 
curity of the miſſionaries - who were to convert 
them, to Chriſtianity. But they were found fo 
ſhy and indocile, that thoſe ſettlements have ſince 
fallen to decay. TS | 

They are reckoned to be ſo numerous as to have 
at leaſt 20,000 fighting men; but they are ſo co- 
wardly, that 500 Cliſtinos of Hudſon's-Bay, com- 
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monly beat 5 or 6000 of them. The are dange. 
rous at ſea, as well as land, and with their canoes, 
into.a fort of which they ſometimes can throw 
or 40 men, they ſo infeſt the cod and other fiſheries, 
that the Malowins on the N, and- the Spaniards of 


Porto Chova, are forced to arm ſome of their barco 


longos, in order to protect their fiſhermen, 
they making nothin of croſſing over into New. 
foundlind, by the ſtraits of Belleiſle, which ate 
about ſeven leagues broad, but they ſeldom venture 
farther. | 5 

The Eſquimaux are uſed to drink ſalt water; 
and frequently they have no other. This however, 
is not ſea water, but got from ſome brackiſh ponds, . 


fuch as are ſometimes to be met with far up in the 


country, | 

By tome Daniſh veſſels, which in 1605, ſailed 
pretty high beyond Hudſon's-Bay, we learn that 
they met with little men, whe had ſquare heads, 
a tawny complexion, and large protuberant lips; 
theſe eat both fleſh and fiſh quite raw, who would 
never take to bread, or drink boiled victuals, and 
ſtill Jeſs to wine; drink whale oil as we do water; 


and deyoured fleſh by way of dainty. 


The canoes of theſe pigmies reſemble a weaver's 
ſhuttle, being 10 or 12 feet long. They are con- 
ſtructed of pieces of whale-bone, about the thick- 
neſs of one's finger, covered on both ſides with the 
ſkins of ſeals, or ſea-calves, ſewed together with 
ſinews; two other ſkins cover the top of the canoe, 


ſo that only an opening is left in the middle for the 


rower, and he draws it cloſe round his loins like a 
purſe; ſo that being ſet down, and thus faſtened 
by the middle, they do not receive one drop of 
water into the canoe, though the waves ſhould 
roll over their heads, and be ſometimes ſurround- 
ed with them every way. | | 

The ſtrength of theſe machines conſiſts in the 


'two ends, where the whalebone is well faſtened to- 


gether by the extremities; and the whole ſo com- 
pact, and well ſewed, that theſe ſmall veſſels can 
weather out the moſt violent ſtorms. In theſe canoes 
only one man generally manages each, in which 
he is fitting, with his legs extended, his ſleeves | 
tied cloſe about his wriſts, and his head wrapped in 
a kind of cowl faſtened to his jacket; ſo that what- 


ever happens, the water cannot penetrate it. Th 


hold with both hands an oar, broad at each end, 
and between five and fix feet long, which ſerves at 
the ſame time as an oar, rudder, and balance, or 
counterpoiſe. In theſe canoes the pigmies are ver 
dexterous, and move very ſwiftly. 

The Eſquimaux who uſe the ſame ſort of canoes, 
have alſs other veſſels, which are larger, and near- 
ly reſembling the decked chaloupes among the 

rench. The ribs of theſe are made of w 


but covered with the ſame ſins as the other. —— 
| | c 


of Stutgard. 


E S- 
carry about 1 50 perſons, and go either with ſails 


or oars. o—_ 
The Eſquimaux are the only natural inhabitants 


ever ſeen on the coaſt of Newfoundland, who paſs 


thither from the main land of Labradof, in order 
to hunt, and for the ſake of trafic with Europeans. 
One of their women was brought to England and 


| preſented at court in the year 1773. 


ESKIMAUX, or New-Br1TAIN, and Terra 
de Labrador, is the country of that people bearing 
the firſt name, ſituated as above deſcribed. It was 

ielded to Great-Britan by the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713. But no colonies have been ſent thither 
from eſe kingdoms, a few ſmall ſettlements at 
the bottom of Hudſon's-bay excepted. Here the 
Indians and Canadians hunt for furs, though they 
have no colonies in the country, 


ESKLE, a river in Herefordſhire, which runs 


into the Monnow at Landtown: 

ESLA, a river of Leon, in Spain, riſing in the 
neighhourhood” of the city of the former name; 
and after its junction with the Orbego, below Be- 
navente, their united ſtream falls into the Douro. 

ESLING, or E$LINGEN, an imperial town of 
Lower Suabia, in Germany, on the E. fide of 
the Neckar. Here is ſome trade, and it is a place 
noted for good baths. The eftabiſhment is entirely 
Proteſtant, as are moſt of the inhabitants, and un- 
der the protection of the duke of Wirtemberg. 
Near this place, the emperor Lewis of Bavaria de- 
feated and took prifoner the archduke Frederic of 
Auſtria, whom he obliged to renounce his preten- 
ſions to the imperial crown. It lies ten miles S. E. 

Lat. 48, 46, N. Long. 9, 18, E. 

ESNE, or As x A, Sir P. Lucas's Eſſenai, and 
ſuppoſed to be the ancient Seine, a town of Upper 
5 pt, in Africa, and on the W. bank of the 

ile, under the tropic of Cancer. Its inhabitants 
are rich, eſpecially in corn and cattle. They drive 
a conſiderable trade up the Nile into Nubia, and 
by the land- caravans through the deſart. Here are 
noble remains of antiquity. The Chriſtians here 
amounting to 20, have a large church, and two 
prieſts; and it lies near the grand cataraCt, Lat. 
23, 26, N. Long. 35, 6, E. > 
 ESOPUS, a town on the North River, which 
was deftroyed by the Britiſh forces, with ſtores 
and many American veſſels. Oct. 15, 1777. 

ESPAGNAC, though a ſmall place on the ri- 
ver Tarn, in Lower 1 
has a priory and a collegiate church belonging 
to it, . 

ESPERTE, a town of Hungary, near which are 
the famous ſalt-mines. It is 15 miles N. of Ca- 
ſhaw, and 40 N. of Tockay. Long. 20 50, E. 
Lat. 48, 50, N. N 

ESPERI ES, a town of Flanders, It lies 10 miles 


anguedoc, in France, yet 
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miles N. of Tournay. 


— 


1 | 
Lat. 50, 55, N. Long. 3, 
21, E. See EpkRIEs. 9 G * 

ESPERNAY. See EpERNAV. | 

ESPINAL, a town of Lorrain. It lies 41 miles 
E. of Nancy. Lat. 48, 26, N. Long. 6, 20, E. 
See EPINAL. 

ESPINOSA DE LOS MONTEROS, tron 
a ſmall place, is ſituated in a pleaſant and fruitful 
valley, in the heart of the mountains of Burgos, in 
Old Caſtile, and upon the little river Trueva. 

ESPIRITU SANTO, a fort at the mouth of 
the river Carcaranna, which falls into that of Plate, 
in Paraguay, in S. America. 

ESPIN 08 A, the name of the two ſmall iſlands 
of Spain, the one in Biſcay, and the other in Old 
Caſtile. | 

ESPOSENDE, a town of Entre Douro & Min- 

ho, in Portugal, with a harbour only for ſmall 
veſſels, cloſe by the influx of the river Cayado 
into the ſea, and covered by a little fort. Here is 
bat, one pariſh, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſ- 
pital. 
ESSAB, or Ezz aB, one of the provinces of 
Africa, of which little ſeems to be known, or at 
leaſt inconſiderable. It begins on the W. beyond 
the mountains of Garion and Beniguarid, and is 
bounded on the E. by the river Magra, which di- 
vides it from Mazerata. Mount Garion in this 
province, and which ſtands N. of Atlas, is very 
high and cold, being parted from thoſe of Benite- 
fren and Nefuſus by ſeveral defarts, in which are 
ſaid to be 130 villages; but their inhabitants the 
Bereberes are ſuch arrant cowards as to let the 
Arabs plunder them : whereas thoſe of Beniguarid 
keep thoſe robbers off by a manly reſiſtance. This 
province yields but little corn, yet has plenty of 
olives, dates, and ſaffron, the Jatter ſelling at Cairo 
a third part dearer than any other. 

ESSAY, a town of Lower Normandy, in France, 
the ſeat of a bailiwic, and giving title of viſ- 
count. Here is one pariſh, an abbey, and an 
holpital. \ | 

- ESSEK, or Osskk, the capital of Verovitz 
county, and banat of Sclayonia, in Hungary: it 
ſtands upon the Drave, which falls into the 
Danube juſt by. It is a pretty large place, 
and ſtrongly fortified. The moſt remarkable 
thing here is its large wooden bridge over the 
Drave, and neighbouring moraſſes, a mile in 
length, and 30 yards bro It conſiſted of thick 
planks of oak ſupported by nine or ten large trees 
in a row, between each arch. It was raiſed ia 
1566 by the emperor Solyman, who had 20,000 
men at work upon it. In 1664 c ount Serini burnt 
the bridge down to the ground, but the Turks 
ſoon put it up again; in 1685 the Hungarians 
burnt a part of it, and the following year they en- 
4 | tirely 
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tirely deſtoyed it by fire. The town hias been of- 
ten taken; and after the battle of Mohaty the Im- 
perialiſts drove the Turks out of it; ſo that it is 


no ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Here are 
large caravanſeras or inns, for the accommodation 
of armies or travellers continually paſſing this way : 
the houſes are of timber, and the ſtreets flanked 
with trees. It lies 75 miles N. W. of Belgrade, 
which, on account of its garriſon, and a, Sclavo- 
nian regiment of horſe lying in its neighbourhood, 
is reckoned, one, of the military towns. Lat. 46, 
20, N. Long. 20, 22, E. | LF 
"ESSEN, an Imperial town of Berg, on the con- 


fines of the. Marck, in Weſtphalia, in Germany, 


with a rich nunnery, whoſe abbeſs is a princeſs of 
the empire, and the nuns are all noblemens daugh- 
ters, and may marry-at pleaſure ; the free exerciſe 

of religion being allowed in the cloyſter, which 
is under the king of Pruſha's protection. The in- 
habitants are excellent artificers in iron, particu- 
larly, fire-arms; and the neighbouring country 
abounds in wheat and coals. It lies 12 miles 


N. 1 Duſſeldorp. Lat. 51, 31, N. Long. 6, 
3} SEENBECK, a pariſh-church, in North Jut- 


Und, in Denmark, Where a convent was founded 
in 1040, the very firſt in the kingdom of which 
we have any certain account, 


"ESSERUM, a royal domain or feat of Secland, 


in Denmark, which is a very delightful place, well 
provided with wood, and rivers abounding in fifh, 
At preſent it is converted into barracks for horſe. 
Before the Reformation here was a rich and cele- 
brated convent of Bernardines, founded in 1150, 
which was the, principal of this order in all Den- 

rk, and Hee the whole North with 
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- 


' 


monks, © 

"ESSEX, ſo called from the Eaſt Saxons, a coun- 
ty. of England, and a kind of peninſula. It is 
waſhed on the E, by the German ocean, on the 


N. by the river Stour, which parts it from Suffolk 


and Cambridgeſhire, on the W. by the river Lea, 
which divides it from Middleſex, and by the river 
Storr, which ſeparates it from Hertfordſhire ; and 
on the S. by the Thames. Its extent from E. to 
W. is 40 miles, and from N, to S. 35, though the 
Ae given of it vary. It contains, accor- 
ding to Templeman, 1,240,000 acres, 22 (27) mar- 
ket towns, and 415 pariſhes; beſides. 46 parks, 
one foreſt, and a caſtle with 208,800 inhabitants. 
| Beſides the two knights of the ſhire, it ſends two 
members for each of Vo towns, Malden, Colcheſter, 
and Harwich; It is one of the ſhires in the home 
circuit. N | | | 
"The. air of Eſſex is in general temperate ; but 
near the ſea and the Thames moiſt and agueiſh, 
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after three crops of which, 
for two others ſucceſſively, without manure, In 
other parts are hops. 


fine oyſters, on the coaſt, which are 


— 
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though, the marſh- lands there abound with rich 
paſtures, corn lands, and cattle, as horſes, fat 


) oxen, and ſheep; it abounds alſo in wood and wild 


fowl; and its northern parts, eſpecially about 
Saffron Walden, produce large uantities of ſaffron, 
ie {oil produces barley, 


In Eſſex the ſoil is beſt where the air is work, 
and the former is worſt where the latter is beſt, 


No county in England affords. proviſions of al} 


ſorts more plentifully than this, not only for its 


5 own conſumption, but the ſupply of the London 


markets, Its calves are admired for the whiteneſs 


and delicacy of their fleſh ; - ſo that theſe, and the 
number of their ſtiles, (from the infinity of ſmal} 
incloſures in Eſſex,) have become proverbial, 
They have plenty of fiſh of all ſorts from the ſea 


and their rivers ; particularly vaſt 2 of 

0 ent up pick - 

= to London, eſpecially from Colcheſter, in ſmall 
8. 

In the marſhes of Eſſex it is frequent to meet 


with men that haye had from five or ſix to 14 or 
15 wives; and ſometimes it is ſaid more, even 25 
or 35. The reaſon is, that the farmers here have 


wives from the uplands, who ſoon contract agues, 


and go off in little more than a year: nor do the 
men hold it out any more in theſe parts, than in 
other countries. | 


The marſh-lands of Eſſex are included in the 


three hundreds of Barſtable, Rochford, and Dengy. 
In another part of the county is the hundred of 


Hinkford, which is ſo large as to be one-eighth of 
the whole. | | 

ESSEX county, next to Cornwall county, in 
New England, is not very fertile, except it be near 
the ſea coaſt, where the towns are built for the 


or hogſhe 


4 


would hold, ſeveral tons. It cannot be very judi- 


ciouſly gueſſed how the ſavages could, without iron 


inſtruments, poſſibly work ſuch cavities in ſtone, 
yet they are plainly artificial. Salem is the chief 


town. 


ESSEX county in New Jerſey is of note chiefly 


| for Elizabeth town. 


ESSEX county, in Virginia, lies between Mid- 
dleſex and Richmond, and contains 140,920 acres 
of land. In this and Middleſex lies 100 great 

| Wamp 
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ſwamp called the Dragon-ſwamp, near 60 miles 


Jong, over-run with briers, thorns, and wild beaſts, 
which there herd, becauſe it is almoſt inacceſſible. 
lu this country are three pariſhes. 

ESEQUEBO. See SURINAM. 

ESTAIN, or ET Alx, a provoſtſhip, formerly be- 
longing to the chapter of Verdun, now belonging 
to Lorain, a government of France. 

Of the ſame name is alſo an old town here, 
and likewiſe another in Guyenne Proper, in 
France. é | 

ESTAMPES, in Latin Stampæ, in Le Gati- 
nois Frangois.of the Iſle of France. It lies on the 
little river Juine, is the ſeat of an eleCtion, royal 
court, and provoſtſhip, a granary for ſalt, and a 
marſhalſea.” It has its own laws, with five paro- 
chial churches, fix convents, and two chapters. 
Here three provincial ſynods and one national 
council have been held. . 

In 1652, and Lewis XIV. 's minority, this city 
having been betrayed into the hands of the princes 
of Conde and Conti, ſuſtained a ſiege of fix weeks, 
and ſeveral affaults againſt the king's army, with 
the loſs of many on both ſides; when the latter 
were at laſt obliged to raiſe it, in order to go and 
meet the duke of Lorrain, who was comin 
10,000 men to their aſſiſtance. It lies 28 miles 
8. of Paris. Lat. 48, 30, N. Long. 2, 20, E. 

ESTAPA, or Es TAPE, a town belonging to the 
province of Tabaſco, and audience of Mexico, in 
New Spain. It is mentioned by Dampier as ſitu- 
ated on the river Tabaſco, four v beyond 
Villa de Moſc. It is ſail to be a place of good 
trade; and ſo ſtrong, that it repulſed captain 
Hewet when he attacked it with 200 deſperate 
buccaneers. | 

ESTAPLES, or ETAPLEs, in Latin Stapulæ, 
or Stabula, a borough or ſmall town of the Bou- 
lonnois, and Picardy, in France, on the river 
| Canche, near its mouth; with a harbour on the 
Engliſh channel for ſmall veſſels only. This is 
ſuppoſed to be the Portus Iccious, afterwards Vi- 
cius, mentioned by Cæſar. Here is a bailiwic- 
provoſtſhip, and the inhabitants trade in herrings 
and mackarel : it lies 14 miles S. of Boulogne. 
Lat. 50, 31, N. Long. 1, 29, E. 

EST AR KE, an ancient town of Aſia, in Perſia, 
ſeated in a country abounding in wine and dates, 
30 miles from Schiras. : 

ESTE, anciently Ar ESTE, was formerly a town 

of Gallia Tranſpadana, and now in Il Paduana, a 
territory of Upper Italy, belonging to the republic 
of Venice, on the Bacchiglione, near Monti di 
Padua, Lat. 45, 30, N. Long. 12, 12, E. 


ESTECO, in the province of Tucuman, in 


South America, is a ſmall town conveniently ſitu- 


with 
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ated for relief of travellers out of Peru to the river 
of Plate and Paraguay through Tucuman ; but its 
air 1s unwholeſome. CEE 

ESTECHIMINES, ſavage nations confining on 
Nova Scotia. See MALEC1TI1Es, 

ESTELLA, or EsTELTA, in Latin Stella, (city 
of,) in the diſtrict of its own name, and kingdom 
of Navarre, in Spain. It is a genteel place, in a 
delightful plain on the river Fea (Egra) over 
which are four bridges, with a wall and good old 
caſtle, fix pariſhes, tour monaſteries, &c. alſo an 
univerſity, It abounds with all the neceſſaries of 
lite ; — under its juriſdictions are ſeveral towns 
and villages. It lies 25 miles S. W. of Pampeluna, 
Lat. 43, 15, N. Long. 2, 12, W. 

EST ENA, a town of Granada, in Spain. It lies 
47 miles N. of Malaga. Lat. 37 20, N. Long. 

. | 
: ESTEPONA, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain. 
It ſtands high on the Mediterranean ſea, not far 
from St. Roche. 

ESTHER-TOWN, a town in Lancaſter-coun- 
ty, Pennſylvania, fituated on the E. bank of the 

uſquehannah river, 10 miles S. W. of Middle- 
town, and 12 miles N. E. of Carliſle. 

ESTHONA, in a larger ſenſe, is a province in- 
cluded under Livonia ; but taken more ſtrictly, it 
lies N, of it, and together with it, is, ſince the be- 
ginning of this century, ſubject to Ruſſia, havi 

een conquered from Sweden. The Germans call 
both Eſthland, from their inhabitants the Eſthi. 
The Ruſſians now comprehend Eſtthonia under the 

eneral government of Reval, and it is called the 
ittle diridts, Wyk ; which are ſubdivided into 

Land and Strand Wyk, Eaſt and Weſt Harrien, 
Jerwen, and Wirrland; to which alſo belongs 
Alentakien. Its capital is Narva. See Lryo- 
NIA. 

ESTOMBAR, a church-village of Algarve, in 
Portugal, where was formerly a caſtle, which is 
one of thoſe ſtill repreſented in the royal arms. 

ESTRAVAYER, a handfome town of Swiſſer- 
land, in the canton of Friburg, with a fine caftl 
ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the lake of Neuf- 
chatel. Long. 6, 55, E. Lat. 46, 46, WW. 

ESTRELEA, a famous mountain, by the Ro- 
mans called Mons Herminius, lying in the diſtric̃t 
of Guarda, and province of Beira, in Portugal. It 
takes up two hours and a half to go up to the top 
from the town of S. Romao, which is at the foot 
of it; and in aſcending it there is obſerved in ſeve- 
ral places that the mountain is hollow, and a hoarſe 
noiſe heard like that of a ſtream underneath paſſin 
along. Farther on is a quarry of excellent — 
ter, and on the top of the mountain are paſtures 
uncommonly beautiful, with ſeyeral fine rivulets, 
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yielding very clear and well-taſted water. But 
the moit remarkable thing on this mountain is, a 
lake ſurrounded with high rocks, the water of 
which ſprings out of the ground, very clear, mo- 
derately warm, and in the middle makes a quiver- 
ing motion, ſmall bubbles riſing up from time to 
time on it. As it draws in every thing to it, pro- 
bably there is an opening, through which it is 
again diſcharged, and is the ſpring from which ſome 
other lake is fed that lies lower ; whence at laſt 
large brooks proceed, which form a river running 
towards the foot of the mountain, From a place 
lying in a deep valley on it, Liſbon is provided 
all — with ſnow, _— the city be up- 


wards of 60 Spaniſh miles off. The Portugueſe 
tell frightful ſtories about this mountain and 
lake. . 


ESTREMADURA, the ancient country, partly 


of the Vettones, and prey of the Turdetani, and- 


once the principal part of Luſitania, has, ſince the 
diſmembering of Portugal from Spain, been divi- 
ded into two parts, one belonging to each king- 
dom. That in Spain is divided from Portugueſe 
Eftramadura on the W. by the rivers Elia, aq 
and ſome others of leſs note ; on the N. it borders 
on Leon, without any noted river or mountain to 
them ; on the F. the mountains of Banos, 
ico, and Guadaloupe, divide it from Old and New 
Caſtile; and on the S. it is ſeparated from An- 
daluſia by the chain of mountains called Sierra 
Morena. 
It has the name of Eftremadura, from its being 
the utmoſt boundary between the kingdom of Leon 
and the Mooriſh dominions ; or from the con- 
queſts made of the latter, beginning from Leon and 
all beyond, called Extrema Durii, or the lands 
lying beyond the river Douro, in the ſame man- 
ner as the province of Entre Douro è Minho is 
called Extrema Minii. The T and Guadiana 
running through it from E. to 
three parts; the moſt northern of which lies be- 
yond the Tagus; the next is between that and 
the Guadiana, and the laſt is that S. of the Gua- 
diana. In their courſe theſe receive ſeveral ſmaller 
* ſtreams. Its extent from N. to S. is 150 miles; 
that is, from lat. 38 to 40, 3, N. and from E. to 
W. about 120, or from long. 4, 40, to 6, 20, W. 
The natives of Spaniſh Eſtremadura are labori- 


ous, and much addicted to tillage; being bold and 


warlike. The climate indeed is exceeding hot and 
ſomewhat ſultry, as the country is moſtly inland, 
Thoſe dwelling at the foot of the mountains have 
good water ; but in the plains there is great want 
of it ; ſo that they are obliged to put up with what 
is gathered in certain pits \ in the omen: But 
in all other reſpects this may be juſtly reckoned 
1 
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\ the moſt pleaſant and fertile country in the wog 


Drees 
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- bon a ſecure harbour, and being 


to inſtance only the famous plains of La Vera de 
Plaſentia, where is the celebrated monaſtery of St. 
Juſta, to which the emperor Charles V. retired af. 
ter reſigning his vaſt dominions in 1555, 

The country is fruitful in corn, flax, wine, and 
fruit; eſpecially abounding in excellent paſtures. 
ſo that an uncommonly great number of cattle are 
driven from other provinces hither for fattening 
them, beſides thoſe belonging to the country, The 
s and Guadiana, breed vaſt num. 
bers of fine horſes and mules, the former of which 
are highly prized throughout all Europe, and the 
latter in no ſmall requeſt over the whole king. 


dom. | 
Eſtremadura was a diſtin& province from all the 


reſt of Spain, till in the preceding century it was 


annexed to New Caſtile, yet ſtill it has a particu- 
lar captain-general of its own. It contains ſeven 
cities, three biſhoprics, many large and ſtately 
pen, with a great number of populous and wealthy 
villages. 

ESTREMADURA, (province of,) in Porto- 
al, or Portugueſe Eſtremadura, a long ſtrip of 
and along the ſea-coaſt, from the mouth-of the 
river Mondego, in a northerly direction, quite 
ſouthwardly, below the town of Setuval or St. 
Ubes, extending from S. W. to N. E. about 110 
miles, or lat. 38, 30, to 40, 10, N. Its breadth i; 
near 50 miles, and in ſome places much narrower, 

Its utmoſt verge weſtward, is Cape la Rocos, 
commonly called the Rock of Liſbon; it lies. un- 
der long. 9, 45, W. It is bounded on the N. by 
the river Mondego, which parts it from Beira, and 


on the E. by the ſame province alſo; on the S. it 


confines on part of Beira, and the province of Alen- 
tejo, and it has the ocean on the W. 

The ſoil here is for the moſt part the very beſt 
in Portugal, and the climate very pleaſant and mild, 
from its vicinity to the weſtern ocean. - It yields 
wheat and other grain, abundance of wine, oil, 
fruit, eſpecially citrons, lemons, oranges, pome- 
granates, figs, dates, almonds, &c. Here ſeveral 
manufactures are carried on, and a much larger 
ſhare of trade, than in any other province, from 
its ſea-ports and neighbourhood to Liſbon, the me- 
tropolis of the province and kingdom. Here are 
three cities; namely; the laſt-mentioned and Leira, 
111 towns, and according to an account taken in 
1732, 315 pariſhes, containing 293,598 ſouls, ex- 
eluſi ve of the eaſtern pariſhes. In this province 
runs the large river Tagus, which forming at Liſ- 
alſo navigable a 
grout number of leagues inland, empties itſelf into 
the lea, 

The country between Liſbon and Abrantes is 
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paradiſe, on account of the beautiful plains, 
and great numbers of olives, and other fruit trees, 
with which that tract is filled. In this province 
they alſo make and export a great deal of ſea- 


ſalt. 

ESTREMOZ, a town of Alentejo, in Portu- 
gal, ſtanding high, and is the beſt modern fortreſs in 
the kingdom, having double walls, defended with 
ſeveral high towers. It lies in a fruittuFand plea- 
ſant county, and has a caſtle which looks like a 
citadel. The number of its inhabitants is 6500, 
in three pariſhes, with a houſe of mercy, an hoſ- 
pital, and fix convents. Here is a curious manu- 
factory 
of utenſils. 

In the neighbourhood are quarries of fine marble, 
which when poliſhed, reſembles alabaſter; alſo a 
ſpring, which in ſummer: turns ſeyeral mills; but 
contrary to all others is dry in winter, and is ſaid 
to incruſtate wood with a {tony ſubſtance. In 1663, 
the Portugueſe, under count Schomberg, obtained 
a ſignal victory over the Spaniards near this place. 
It lies 26 miles W. of Elvas. Lat. 38, 44, N. 
Long: 8, 12, W. . 

ESWEGEN, in Heſſe-Caſſel, in Germany. See 
EsCHEWGEN, 

ESTUQUE, a province of Africa, in Biledul- 

id, inhabited by the Beriberies. 

ETAPLES. Ne ESTAPLES. 
_ ETHIOPIA, one of the divifions of Africa, 
which is farther. ſubdivided by Ptolemy into Up- 
per and Lower Ethiopia, though that excellent 


alf of it. 

Ethiopia Superior,- of which we have any cer- 
tam information, contains Abyſſinia, Nubia, and 
Abex, being bounded by Egypt, and the deſart of 
Barca, on the N. by the Red-ſea, and Indian ocean, 
on · the E. by Anian, and the known parts of Africa 
on the S. and by deſarts and other undiſcovered 

W. Abyflinia Proper has at pre- 
ſent little: er no commerce with the reſt of the 
world; Abex,-which-runs along the coaſt of the 


Red-ſea, being in the hands of the Turks. The 


river Nile iſſues from a lake almoſt in the heart of 
Abyflinia; and ſwelling with periodical rains, as is 
uſual with all rivers lying under the tropics, over- 
flows Egypt, and the low grounds on its banks, 
though the ancients-were utterly at a loſs how to 
account for this phænomenon. The increaſe of 
the flood is by the acceſſion of the torrents, 
which precipitate from the numerous mountains 
in this country; though theſe are attended with 


this 2 that the inhabitants of the Lower 


countries of Egypt, may remove hither in the hot 
ſeaſon, and enjoy a cooler air, as they lie ſeveral 
degrees N. of Abyſſinia. 


of red earthen-ware, made into a variety 


N does not ſeem to have known above 
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The vallies are alſo rendered fruitful in grain and 
other productions, by the continual rains and in- 
undations of the Nile, and plenty of gold is ſaid to 
be found in its ſands. But the Forks having ſhut 
up all the avenues leading into this country, no 
commerce can be carried on for this article, This 
ey yields a great variety of camels, horſes, 
aſſes, ſheep, and other cattle. The Ethiopians are 
of a complexion quite black, having features more 
agreeable than their neighbours fouthward, and 
neither thick lips nor flat noſes, as other Caffies 
have. Their ſovereign was formerly abſolute, but 
now the great men ſet up for princes in their re- 
ſpective governments, ſo that without them the 
king, called Preſter John, can tranſa& nothing of 
moment; and thus his power is extremely cir- 
cumſcribed, and is a kind of mixed monarchy. 
The Portugueſe, at their firſt coming hither, ob- 
ſerving that a croſs was always carried before him, 
ftiled him Prieſt, or Preſbyter Maximus. In him 
was lodged all power, whether ſupreme, eccleſiaſ- 
tical or civil. - According to others, the Turks 
gave him the title of Preſter or Kan, i. e. King 
of Slaves, moſt of their negroes being purchaſed in 
this country, | 
The common people are all mere ſlaves, either 
to the prince or wo men. Their religion is a 
kind of medley of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity ; but 
they adhere more to the Greek than the Latin 
church. They keep both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
ſabbath, baptizing and eircumeiſing their children, 
and even the females. - The king, through the per- 
ſuaſion of the Jeſuit miſſionaries, once ſubmitted 
to the pope's autl.ority, which gave riſe to an in- 
furrection, ſo that he was obliged to expel the fa- 
thers, and reſtore their ancient rites and obſervan- - 
ces. It is thought that the queen of Sheba, in 
Solomon's days, came from this region, to hear the 
wiſdom of that monarch, as alſo the prime minit- 
ter of queen Candace, who was converted and bap- 
tiſed by St. Philip, a native of Ethiopia. 

ETNA. See ATNa. 


ETON. See EATON. 


ETREES, a place juſt by Creſſy in Picardy, in 
France, giving title of duke to a marſhal of the 
French armies, who is at preſent one of the gene- 
rals in Germany. | 1 

ETSCH, . the ſame with the Adige, a river of 
II Poleſine di — one of the territories belong- : - 
ing to Venice, in Upper Italy. 

ETSED, or Ecutxr, a fortreſs of the Farther 


Circle of the Theiſs, in Upper — which by 
es 


reaſon of its ſite in fwamps and mor was im- 
pregnable; but in ery it was diſmantled, toge- 
ther with Klein-Eched, or Little-Eched. © 
ETIFF, or Epirr, (lough,) a lake in Argyle | 
Proper, and weſtern Highlands of Scotland, into 
which 
- 


 Mell. 
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which. the river Aw falls, about ix miles below 


its iſſuing from Loughow; whence proceeding on 
it falls into the W. ſea, oppolite to the iſle of 


It aboundswwith ſalmou. 

EU, a town of Upper Normandy, in France; it 
is both a county and peerage, on the river Bieſle, 
and Engliſh channel. It is the ſeat of a bailiwic, 
admiralty, foreſt-court, and falt-granary. Here 
is a collegiate church, three pariſhes, a college, an 
hoſpital, a priory, two convents, and two caſtles. 
Eu confines upon Picardy. It lies 20 miles N. E. 
of Nieppe. Lat. 50, 12, N. Long. 1, 36, E. 

EU, (lough,) on the W. coaſt of Roſs-ſhire, in the 
N. of Scotland. It is divided inte two parts, the one 
a bay of the ſea, abounding with herrings, which, 
beſides thoſe ſalted white for exportation, are ge- 
nerally dried in the ſmoke for home conſumption; 
and the other a freſh-water lake, about nine miles 
where longeſt, and three where broadeſt. On its 
banks are large. woods, and a good deal of iron is 
ſaid to have been formerly made here; but whether 
any now, my author does not ſay. | 

SUBZEA. See ABANTIAS. | 

EVERDING, a town in the circle of Auſtria, 
in Germany. It lies on the S. banks of the Da- 
nube, 14 miles W. of Lintz. Lat. 48, 26, N. 


Long. 13, 54, E. 

E ERNON, the capital of Pauchy in Chartrau 
and Lower Orleanois, in France. 

EVERDON, a village in Bedfordſhire, not far 
from Temsford, on,the E. It gave birth to the 
learned and eminent John Tiptoft, earl of Wor- 
ceſter, and Lord High-conſtable of England, in 
the reign of king Edward LV. and alſo to Sylveſter 


ſurnamed of this place, who was biſhop of Carliſle 
in that of the reign of king Henry III. 


EVERSCHOP, or Heverscnoe, fo called 


from the river Hever, a diſtrift in the weſtern 


part of the duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark, con- 
taining fx pariſhes. 

EVERSHOT, ' a market-town of Dorſetſhire, 
not far from the ſource of the river Frome. It lies 
eight miles from Dorcheſter, and 131 from Lon- 
don, Here is kept an annual faig on May 12, for 
.bullocks and toys. 

EVESHAM, or EvesHoLm, Woreſterſhire, 


commonly called Eſam, is 95 miles from London, 


and 14 from Worceſter, has a ſtone-bridge over the 
Avon, and a harbour for barges. It is an old bo- 
rough, reckoned the ſecond in the county, and had 
formerly an abbey with a mitred abbot. It was 
governed by a bailiff, till king James I. at the re- 
queſt of his ſon prince Henry, gave it a charter for 
a. mayor, ſeven aldermen, 12 capital burgeſſes, a 
recorder, and chamberlain, who are all of the com- 
mon council, with 24 other burgeſſes called aſſiſtants. 


Four of the aldermen, and the mayor for the time 
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being, are juſtices of the peace, and of oyer and 


terminer, and of jail delivery, for all offences in 
the corporation, except high-treaſon; and the cor. 
poration has power to try and execute felons within 
the borough, 

Here are two pariſh-churches, but the bells of 
both have been removed to a tower built here by 
one of the abbots. Its chief manufacture is woolly 
ſtockings. At the bridge-foot, in the pariſh of Beng. 
worth, which is included in its juriſdiction, was a 
caſtle, which in 1157, was demoliſhed. Here are 
corn-mills, a grammar-ſchool, and a charity-{chool 
the latter maintained by 1000]. This town is noted 
for the great victory obtained by prince Edward, 
afterwards king Edward J. over Simon Montfort, 


the great earl of Leiceſter, who was killed in the 


battle. 

There is an open proſpect ſrom hence of the ſpa- 
cious valley called the vale of Eveſham, which ſo 
abounds with the beſt of corn, as well as paſture 
forſheep, that it is reckoned the granary of all theſe 
poor, and runs all along the banks of the Ayon, 
rom Tewkſbury to Perſhore, and to Stratford in 
Warwickſhire, and the river is ſo far navigable, 
Its markets are Mondays and Fridays; and its fairs 
on February 2, Monday after Low-Sunday, Whit- 
ſun-Monday, and Sept. 21. | 

EVERSLEY, a village in Hampſhire, 8 miles 
N. of Farnham, with two fairs, on May 16, and 
October 18. 

- EUGABIO, Goto, alſo Ucvsro, in Latin, 
Eugubium, and anciently Iguvium, a ſmall old city 
of Urbino, in the Ecclckaftical State, and Middle 
Diviſion of Italy, yet contains 45 churches and 
convents, with ſome hoſpitals. It is the ſee of a 


© biſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Urbino, 


from which latter vity it lies 38 miles S. It was 
very much damaged by an earthquake in the year 
1751. Lat. 43,31, N. Long. 13, 46, E. 

EUGENE's (promontory,) or Eugene's mount, 
in the language of the country called Eugenius- 
hyge, a delightful hill in the Hither Circle of the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary, planted with vines 
and groves, upon that branch of the Danube which 
forms the iſle of Cſepel. The neighbouring plea- 
ſant and fruitful plain is about a mile in circuit, 
where beſides is a .caſtle that belonged to prince 
Eugene, alſo ſeveral huts or dwellings of peaſants. 
The ſaid prince, who took pleaſure in reſiding here, 
* brought into the place a breed of fine Arabian 

eep. | 
EVTAN, a town of Chablais, and duchy of Sa- 
voy; in Upper Italy, on the S. ſhore of the Ge- 
neva-lake. It lies 5o miles N. E. of the city of 
the * name. Lat. 46, 30, N. Long. 6, 
349 E. 

EVORA, in very ancient times called Ebora, 


and 
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and on account of the conſiderable privileges be- 
ſtowed upon it by Julius Cæſar, had the name of 
Liberalitas Julia, afterwards Elbora, and at laſt its 
preſent name. It is a city, in the diſtrict of its 
own name, and the capital both of it and of Alen- 
tejo, in Portugal. It lies indeed not. very high, 
et is above the circumjacent ſpacious plain, al- 
moſt ſurrounded with mountains, having mount 
Oſh towards the N. and E. the mountains of Por- 
tel and Nianna on the S. and mount Mantemaro 
towards the W. It contains 12,000 inhabitants 
in five pariſhes. Beſides the archiepiſcopal cathe- 
dral, here is a houſe of mercy, a royal hoſpital, 
and ſeveral others, including within its circuit as 
well as neighbourhood, 22 cloiſters, convents, and 
colleges. 

In modern times it was begun to be fortified 
with 12 whole, and two half baſtions; but theſe 
have not yet been completed, - On the N. fide is a 
quadrangular fort with four baſtions, and the like 
number of ravelines, and is called Santo Antonio. 
To its metropolitan the biſhops of Elvas and Faro 
are ſuffragans; and here is the ſeat of the Portu- 
gueſs courts, Under its juriſdiction are 15 pa- 
riſhes, and here is an univerſity. 
place ſurrendered to the Spaniards. It lies 68 miles 
% 2 of Liſbon. Lat. 38, 40, N. Long. 8, 
20, . 

Of the ſame name is a town in Portugueſe Eſtre- 
madura, containing about goo inhabitants. 

EVORA-DE-MONTE, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo, 15 miles from Ebora, and 
eight from Eſtremos, remarkable for a battle gain- 
ed here by the Portugueſe over the Caſtilians. 

EUPHEMIA, (St.) one of thoſe cities in the 
neighbourhood. of mount Veſuvius, in the Far- 
ther Calabria of Naples, in Lower Italy, which 
in 1638 was ſwallowed up in a moment by an 
earthquake, and the ſpace it occupied filled with 


a ſtinking lake. It gave name to the large 
bay upon which it lay. It lay 48 miles N. 
* 7 Reggio. Lat. 39, 16, N. Long. 16, 
28. E. 


EUPHRATES, the fineſt river of Tutky in 


Aſia. It iſſues from two ſources northwards of Erze- 
rum, in Turcomania, in lat. 40, 16, N. both which 
unite their ſtreams three days journey below that 
city, to Which place ſmall veſſels may come up; 
but its navigation is rendered dangerous by a ver 

rocky channel. Its courſe at firſt is from E. to W. 


prrough Turcomania ; but meeting with mount 


aurus, it turns to the S. dividing that province 
from Natolia, and then running on S. E. ſeparates 
Syria from Aſſyria. It afterwards paſſes through 
Eyraca Arabia or Chaldea; and having joined the 


Tigris, continues the ſame courſe to Baſſora; 48 


miles below which city it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Vor. I.-No. 44. _ 


In 1680, the 
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Perſian gulph. Meſopotamia or Padanaram is al- 


moſt ſurrounded by the Euphrates and Tigris. 


EUPHRATESIANA, was the name given to 
the kingdom of Antiochus, when, in the-time of 
Veſpaſian, it was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. 

EUPIN, or NA, the former name was given 
it by the inhabitants; though only a — . of 
Limburg in the Auſtrian I it contains 
4000 ſouls, and has a conſiderable trade, particu- 
larly in woollen cloths. It lies near the little river 
Weſer, with a large wood in its neighbourhood, 
abounding with game. The country here ſtands ſo 
high, that ſnow is often ſeen in the beginning of 
ſummer, and in winter the roads are impaſſable. 
It lies ſix miles from Limburg to the N. and nine 
from Aix-la-Chapelle to the S. 

EURE, a river of Normandy, in France, which 
rifing in Great Perche, becomes navigable at Main- 
tenon, and after receiving the rivers Aure and 


Iton, joins the Seine near Pont d'Arche. 


Of the ſame name alſo is a river that runs by 


Rippon in Yorkſhire. 


VREUX, anciently Mediolanum, fo called 
from the Eburovici, corruptedly Ebroici, of itſelf 
a ſmall city of Upper Normandy, in France, but 
has large ſuburbs, on the river Iton. It is the ca- 
pital of a country belonging to the duke of Bouil- 
lon, the ſeat of a biſhop, an election, and falt-gra- 
nary, Its prelate is a ſuffragan to Rouen, has a 
dioceſe of 480 pariſhes, with a revenue of 20, 00 
livres per annum, and pays an acknowledgement 
to the court of Rome of 2500 florins. Here are 
nine parochial churches, two abbies, and ſeveral 
convents. In this neighbourhood is the caſtle of 
Navarre. The cathedral of St. Mary has two fine 
towers. | 

The trade of the place conſiſts in cloth, 
ſerges, and other woollen ſtuffs; beſides linen, and 
a great deal of corn, From its counts deſcend- 
ed Walter and Robert d'Evreux, earls of Eſſex, in 
England. It lies 28 miles S. of Rouen. Lat. 49, 
21, N. Long. 1. 14, E. 

EURIPUS, a famous ſtrait lying. hetween the 
iſle of Negropont, in the Archipelago, and on the 
coaſt of Greece, in European Turky, which oppo- 
ſite to the capital Egrippos, is fo narrow, that a 
row- veſſel can hardly paſs through; for which rea- 


ſon it is now joined by a bridge to the main land, 


as it was formerly by a neck of land. The Jeſuit, 
Babin, has obſerved, that in the firſt eight days of 
the moon, as alſo from the 14th to the 20th in- 
cluſive, and in the three laſt days, the ebb and 
flood of this ſtrait is regular, but all the other days 
of the moon theſe are irregular, as within 24 or 


25 hours it has ſometimes 11, 12, 13, and 14 tides, 


and then the water is half an hour in rifing, and 
10 K three 


— 


* 
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three quarters in falling, but when regular, the tides 
are the ſame as in the ocean. | | 
This irregularity, the cauſe of which has been in 
vain fought by the ancients and moderns, became 
proverbial among the Greeks : and it is ſaid, that 

_ Ariſtotle. precipitated himſelf into this gulph, as 
he could not affign a natural reaſon for the phæno- 
menon. This ebbing and flowing is perceived ten 
or a dazen leagues off on each ide of the trait, 
in ſeveral little bays along the ſhore, and that by 
the riſing and falling of the water. f 

EUROPE, one of the grand ſubdiviſions or 
quarters of the terraqueous globe, by the Romans 
called Europa, as it is now by the Italians and Spa- 
niards, and Europe by the Engliſh and French. 
The Turks call it Rumeli or Alfrank, the Geor- 
ians Frankoba, and the reſt of Aſia Frankiſtan. 


the N. it has the Frozen ocean or White ſea; 5 
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on the S. the Mediterranean ſea, dividing it from ; 


Africa. On the E. it is bounded by Atia. from 
which it is parted by the Archipelago, the Euxine 


or Black fea, and the Palus Meeotis; and from 
thence, by a line drawn from the Tanais or Don, 


almoft to the Oby in Muſcovy : and on the W. it 
has the Atlantic ocean. 

Eurbpe extends itſelf between lat. 34 and 80, 
N. and between long. 5 and 80, reckoning the firſt 
meridian to paſs through Teneriff. Its breadth as 
A continent, from the North Cape to Cape Mata- 


3 pan in the Morea, is about 2600 miles; and its 


ngth from the mouth of the river Oby in the 


E. to Cape St. Vincent in Portugal W. about 


2800. 

9 4 Europe be the leaſt of the four parts 
of this lower globe, it has much the advantage of 
the others with regard to the mildneſs of its cli- 
mate, the fertility of its ſoil in general producing 
| plenty of corn, cattle, wine, oil, and in ſhort, 

I! things neceſſary, not only for the ſupport, but 
eaſe and luxury of human life; more eſpecially 
noted for the comelineſs, ſtrength, courage, inge- 
nuity, and wiſdom of its inhabitants, the excel- 


lence of their governments, equity of their laws, 


the freedom af their ſubjects; and, what ſurpiſſes 
all others, the purity of their religion, namely, 
the ſublime doctrines of the great and divine law- 
giver Jeſus Chriſt, and of his immediate apoſtles. 
After the flood, Noah's poſterity peopled Eu- 
rope: but whether, as is generaly believed, by the 
© defcendants of Japhet, who came from Aſia Mirior 
over the Helleſpont into Greece, or thoſe of Shem 


paſſing by land between the Caſpian ſea and Palus 


1 who went through Tartary and Scythia 
into Scandia or Scandinavia, and from thence ſprea- 
| Sing after wards over France, Germany, &c. is not 
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kar. Europe, however, has for many ages 


y ny, the Seven. United 
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been extremely populous, and ſome of her ms. 
bitants illuſtrious for their courage, r 
virtue: ſo that at different times they conque 

by this means the greateſt part of Afia and Africa 
ſubjecting theſe countries to the two empires of 
Greece and Rome. And within thefe latter ages 
namely, three or four centuries ago, almoſt ons 
half of the earth formerly unknown, has been dif. 


covered by Europeans, and p d by the coloni 
m——_ ſent thither. - ö "7" 
riſtianity is profeſſed throughout Europe 


except in that part of it occupied by the Turks, 
who are diſciples of Mahomet. But by reaſon of 
the corruptions and innovations pond y introdu- 
ced into the church of Rome, the weſtern church 
is divided: ſo that Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
part of Germany, and the Netherlands, with Po- 
land, ftill follow the doctrine of the Romiſh 
church : whilſt England, Scotland, Ireland moſtly, 
Denmark, Sweden, 41 great part of Ger. 

5 Provinces of Holland, 
Swiſſerland, &c. have embriced the Reformation, 
and profeſs the-Proteſtant religion, But in Ruffia, 
ſome few parts of Poland, in Walachia, Mol- 
davia, Podolia, Volhinia, Greece, &c. the doQrine 
of the Eaſtern or Greek church is followed. 

The Europeans have been moſt renowned fo 
learning and arts; for they have brought all the 
ſciences to a greater | Omg on than the Aſiatics or 
Africans ever had done. Beſides, the invention 


and improvement of many uſeful arts, particularly 


navigation, is entirely owing to the induſtry and 
genius of tlie inhabitants of this part of | 
world. 5 | | 

The languages of Europe are all derived fror 
theſe fix — ones, the Greek, Latin, Teu- 
tonic or Old German, Celtic, Sclavonic, and 
Gothic : different combinations and dialects 0 
which, with aceidental additions, being the lan- 
guage of all the conſiderable parts of Europe, 
cept Tartary and Turky. | 

The dominions of e are principally me 
narchical, but under more gentle and eaſy forms 
than thoſe of Aſia and Africa, which make the ſub 
jects generally ſlaves, and the pritices arbitrary. 

The principal ſovereignties of Europe are, t 
empires of Germany, Ruſſia, and European Tyrky 
the kingdoms of Great Britain, (including England 
and Scotland) with Ireland, France, Spain, Por 


_tugal, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, Be 


hemia, Pruſſia, Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily, both 
which are ſtiled the kingdom of the Two Geiles 
the popedom of Rome; the republics of Venice 
the Seven United Provinces of Holland, Swiſſer 
land, the Griſons, Genoa, Lucca, Geneva, Ragulſe 
and Marino, 7 
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Next to theſe may be reckoned the electorates 
of Germany, Whoſe princes chooſe the emperor. 
Of theſe the three firſt are fpiritual, and all the 
others temporal princes ; namely, the archbiſhop- 
rics and electorates of Mentz, Treves, and Co- 
logne ; the temporal electors are thoſe of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Brandenburgh, Palatine, Brunſwick-Lu- 
nenburg, and the kingdom of Bohemia. | 

Beſides theſe, there are no lefs than ſubal- 
tern ſovereignties in Germany, Italy, &c. whoſe 
poſſeſſors, whether ſpiritual, as archbiſhops and 
biſhops ; or temporal, as princes, Jangraves, dukes, 
marquifes, counts, &c. though tributaries to the 
emperor, or ſome other ſuperior prince ; yet have 
authority and territorial juriſdiction within their 
own reſpective eſtates. : 

Of the ſpiritual, . the moſt conſiderablle are, the 
grand maſter of. the Teutonic order, the grand 
maſter of Malta, the grand prior of Malta, alſo 
ſtiled the grand prior of Germany; the archbiſhop 
of Saltſharg, and 20 biſhops in German the 
abbot and princes of Fulda, St. Gall in Swiſſerland, 
and ſome few more. 

Of the temporal, the moſt conſiderable are, the 
xchduke of Auftria, the grand duke of Tufcany, 
the langraves of Hefſe-Caflel, Hefle-Reinfels, Hefle- 
Darmſtadt, and Heſſe-Homburg, the dukes of Sa- 
voy and Modena, &c. in Italy.. 
The duchies of Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria; the duchies of 
Parma arid Placentia, in the poſſeſſion of the fon of 
don Philip of Spain; the dukes of Mecklenburgh, 
Wirtemburgh, Holſtein, Saxe-Weymar, Ey ſenach, 
Gotha, &c. in Germany; and the duke of Cour- 
land, in Poland. 

The princes of Anhalt, Aremberg, Hobenzellern, 
Naſſau, and Eaſt Frieſland, Furſtenburg, Lichten- 
ſtein, Waldeck, Tour, and Taxis, &c. alſo in 
Germany. 5 5 | 

The inarquiſes- of Baden-Baden, Baden-Dour- 
lach; Brandenburg, Cullemback, and Brandenburg- 
Anſpach, in Germany. . 2 
Ihe counts of Hanau, Solms, Traun, Schliek, 
Staremberg, &c. | 

Beſides theſe, are the kan or cham of Euro- 
pean Tartary, the hoſpedars of Walachia, Molda- 
via, &e. 


EURO TAS, the ancient name of a river in the 


Morea,. in European Turky; its preſent name is 


Bafilopotamo, i. e. the royal river. It falls into 


the Golfo di Calochina. 

EUSDAEE, a pleaſant valley watered by the 
Eus, and a ſubdiviſion of the ſhire of Teviotdale 
or Roxburgh, in the S. part of Scotland. The 
moſt remarkable place in it is the caſtle of Lang- 
ha 


m, 
EUSTACE, or EusTACIA, an iſland on the 


" barren; 


year 1635, the property of which the ſtates 
to ſome merchants of 
colony on it of about 600 families, or, as ſome 


Sir Timothy 


E U 


coaſt of Florida, in North America, from whicłi 


in 1740, the Engliſh bombarded the caſtle and 


town of St. Auguſtine; but doing little or no exe- 
cution, they raiſed the fiege ſoon after, and reim- 


| barked. : 
EUSTATIA, (St.) or Eusrar nus, one of 


the Carribbee iſlands. It is about five leagues in 
circuit, 1s properly a very ſteep mountain, which 
ſeems to ri out of the ſea in the ſhape of a ſugar- 
loaf. It is ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, in Ame- 
rica, five miles W. from St. Chriſtopher's; is a 
very fine, well cultivated i{land, lately ſubject to the 
Dutch, and ſomething larger than ab 

had the ſame maſters, between which and St. 
Chriſtopher's runs a narrow channel. It has no 
harbour, only an open road on the W. ſide. Its 


principal product is tobacco, which is planted all 
round the mountains, by the Dutch, who were well 


fortified here; and have 1000 white people, be- 
ſides 1500 negroes : they produce near 60,000 lb. 
of ſugar here. 
reckoned. the ſtrongeſt of all the Caribbee iſkands, 
here. being only one good Janding-place, which 
may be eaſily defended. by a few men; beſides, the 
harbour is commanded 


wild beaſts harbour. 
neither ſprings nor rivers, they never want proper 
ſupplies of water from their ponds and ciſterns. In 
the iſland is only one church; but ſeveral ſtore- 
houſes, well furniſhed with all neceflaries, parti- 
cularl 

is healy 
quakes, and hurricanes : the laſt of which gene 


rally happen in the months of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, to the 


ent ruin of their houſes, plan- 
tations, and ſhips. It is ſaid that even the birds, 
2 by inſtinct, the approach of theſe hur- 
ricanes, 

The Dutch took poſſeſſion of this iſland in the 
uſhing, who ſoon ſettled a 


ſay; 1600 perſons. In 1665, the Evgliſh, from 


Jamaica, turned the Dutch out; but it was ſoon - 
re- taken by the Dutch and French, then: united in 


war againſt the Engliſh ; and the French placed a 
garriſon in it. But by the treaty of Breda it was 
reſtored to the Dutch. In 1689; it was taken 
from them by the French ; and 2 theſe it was 
taken the very next year by the Engliſh, under 
ornhill, having had only eight of 


o 


a, which 


With regard to fituationy it is 


y a fort; mounted with 
guns: only the very top of the mountain is covered 
with wood, all its circuit elſe being manured and 
. Planted. Though the faid top looks as if it was 
et on it is a- pretty large plain, where 
hough in this ifland ares 


the commodities of Europe. The air here. 
thy; but ſubject to terrible thunders, earth- - 


— themſelves flat on the. ground; and 
the rain which precedes them is always bitter and 
ſalt. | 


nted J.. 


his 


- 
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a pretty large ſtream called the Colombton; and 
about two miles lower, by another ſtream formed 
by the junction of the Horton and Credy. With 
theſe additions, it waſhes the walls of Exeter. At 

Topſham, about four miles below Exeter, it re- 
ceives another conſiderable addition to its ſtream: 
and two miles farther it is joined by the Ken: 
and falls into the ocean at Exmouth, after a courſe 
of about 40 miles. Ships of great burden go up 
to Topſham, from whence vellels of 150 tons are 
2 to the key at Exeter, by means of an ar- 
tificial canal. We have already obſerved, that the 
Ex is navigable Yor veſſels of conſiderable burden 
to Topſham. The paſſage, however, at the mouth 
of the river, is but narrow, having rocks on the 
E. fide, and broad ſands on the Iv. nor is the 
water on the bar more than fix or ſeven feet deep 
at low water, but the tide riſes 14 or 15 feet, ſo 
that it is deep enough at high water. When ſhips 
are within the bar, they may ride afloat at a place 
called Star Croſs, about a mile and a balf from the 
river's mouth; but thoſe that go to Topſham, lie 
a-ground on the ooze at low water. 

EXETER, in Devonſhire. It is 78 miles S. W. 
of Briſtol, 108 from the Land's End, 31 N. N. E. 
of Dartmouth, 49 S. S. E of Barnſtaple, 44 N. E. Pl] 
of Plymouth, 88 W. S. W. of Saliſbury, and 172 ca 


his own.” men killed or wounded in the attack, 
though the fort was mounted with 16 great guns, 
and ſurrounded with a ſtrong double palliſado, and 
defended on one fide by a deep diteh, and a narrow 
bridge over it to the gate, which admitted but one 
man at a time. The iſland being again reſtored to 
the. Dutch, by the treaty of Ryſwick, they re- 
mained in quiet poſſeſſion of it till 1781, when the 
Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it, till the French ſur- 
priſed it the ſame year. Here they have very fine 
fields of ſugar-canes. This iſland, as well as Cu- 
raſſoa, is engaged in the Spanith contraband trade, 
for which, however, it is not ſo well ſituated. 
The iſland lies in lat. 17, 29; long. 62, 56. 
EUSUGAGUEN, a ſtrong town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Morocco, and .in the province of 
Hea. The inhabitants are the moſt brutal of all 
Barbary, and their trade conſiſts in wax and ho- 


EIN, or Urtx, a place of Holſtein, in 
Germany, giving title of duke to a younger branch 
of the Holitein family; here is a ſeat, with a lake 
and park. It lies 16 miles from Lubeck. 
EUXINE SEA, or BLack SEA, the Latin 
Pontus Euxipus, a vaſt: collection of water, the 
boundary, as far as it goes, between Europe and 
Aſia. It is about 700 miles long from E. to W. 
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and has a perpetual current N into it from from London, has part of a long bridge over t fre 
the Mediterranean through the Boſphorus, or Ex, with houſes on both ſides, and another has * 
„Strait of Conſtantinople, and no viſible outlet, and lately been erected from the bottom of the princi- po 
vet the waters are not higher at one time than pal ſtreet of the city, which has a communication * 
another, nor have they any diſcernible flux or re- with a remaining part of the old bridge, ſo as to 6a 
flux; See BLAck SEA. | form two entrances into the city. It is the Iſca of be 


EWANCZITZ, a town of Moravia, in Ger- 
many, at the confluence of the rivers Igla and Oſ- 
law, which loſe their names in that of Schwartza. 
Here were Lutherans, Huſſites, Calviniſts, and 


Ptolomy and Antoninus. It is the ſee gf a biſhop, 
transferred hither from Crediton, b ward the ſef 
Confeſſor, and. one of the — . cities in the cal 
kingdom for its buildings, wealth, and number of 


_ , . . . ” 5 ” . . 5 * 
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many more ſects: ſo that the Romaniſts, by rea- its inhabitants. It is, with the ſuburbs, three del 
Jon of this diverſity, eaſily drove them all out, miles in compaſs, and had fix gates, beſides many a 
except the Jews, who are ſtill tolerated. It lies 10 Y -turrets. It had formerly ſo many convents, that for 
miles S. W. of Brin. | it was called Monckton, till king Athelſtan chan- cit 
EWEL, a town in Surry, with a market on ged its name to Exeter. Beſides chapels, and ne 
Thurſdays ; and two fairs, on May 12, and Octo- meeting-houſes, there are now 16 large churches {or 
ber 29, br horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and toys. It within the walls, and four without. St. Peter's, net 
is 10 miles N. E. by N. of Darking,' and 14 8. E. & the cathedral, is a magnificent, curious fabric; W 
by S. of London. Long. o. 12. E. Lat. 51, which, though near 500 years in building, looks ls 
25, N. 127 as uniform as if it had but one architect. It has hal 

_  EWHURST,.in Surry, near Okeley, and the Y a ring of 12 bells, reckoned the largeſt in Eng- per 
borders of Suſſex, has its name from the abundance land; as is alſo its organ, whoſe largeſt pipes are m. 
of yew-trees there formerly. A fair on July 25. 15 inches in diameter; and it is common to {ce ay 
Here is a charity ſchool. _ hundreds of people there, at the morning ſervice ere 

Y EX, a river that riſes in a barren tract of land, at ſix o'clock in ſummer, and ſeven in winter. of 
called Exmore, in Somerſetſhire'; and after being This city has had divers charters granted, or con- ] 
joined by ſeveral little ſtreams, runs by. Tiverton, firmed, by moſt of our kings, but it was made a abl 
" where there is a ſtone bridge over the river. mayor town in the reign. of kin 8 and a ne 
About nine miles below "Tiverton, it is joined by county of itſelf by king Henry Vil . go M 
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a Wage ain, riff, town-clerk, &c. They 
have a ſword - hearer, and four ſtewards, four ſer- 
jeants at mace, . wearing gowns, and ſtaff-bearers in 
| The magiſtrates and 
ſreemen, who chooſe its members to parliament, 


corder, 


liveries with ſilxer be 


are at leaſt i o | | 

It had ancicatly a mint; and in the reigns of 
king William III. and queen Anne, many pieces 
of Fiver money were coined here, which have the 
letter E, under the buſt, Here are 12 or 13 incor- 
porate city companies. All pleas and civil cauſes 
are tried by mayor, recorder, aldermen, and 
common=council, but criminal cauſes, crown cauſes 
and thoſe relating to the peace, are determined by 
eight aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace. Here 


are four pripcipal ſtreets, one whereot is a grand 


one, called High-ſtreet, all — in the middle 
of the city, which. is therefore called Carfox, from 
the old Norman word, Quatre voix, (i. e.) the four 
ways. Near. it is a conduit, lately removed from 
the centre to the fide of the principal ſtreet, wbich 
was firſt erected by William Duke, mayor of 
the city, in the reign of Edward IV. and there 
are others well ſuppiled with water, brought in 
pipes from the neighbourhood. re is an old 
caſtle in the N. part of the city, called Rougemont, 
from the red ſoil it ſtands on; from whence there 
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is an extenſiye proſpect from the walls. It is ſup- 


poſed to have been built by the Weſt-Saxon kings, 
and that they reſided here, as did afterwards the 


— 


earls and dukes of Cornwall. Tbe old ce has 


been lately entirely demoliſhed, and an elegant ſeſ- 
den tree, ,where the aſſizes, quarter- 
ſeſhons, and county. courts are held. Within the 
caſtle is an old chap el. vol { 

In the city and ſuburbs. are priſons both for 
debtors and malefactors, a workhouſe, almshouſes, 
and charity ſchools, and in 1741, an hoſpital was 
foundell. here, fon the ſick and Jame>popor of the 
city, and county, upon the model of the infirma : 
ries of London _ 2 Veſſels * 30 
tons cope up to the quay; It, has markets on Wed- 
1 Fridays; and fairs on Aſh-Wedneſday, 
Whit-Monday, Aug. 1, Dec. 6, but Lammas fair 
is the greateſt, and Iaſis three whole days, and two 
half-days. Great trade is carried on here for ſerges, 
perpetuanas, long-ells,. and other woollen-goods, 
in which. it is computed, that at leaſt 600,000]. 
a year is traded or Dora ft no markets were 
erected here ſor wool, yarn and kerſeys, till the 3oth 
of Henry VIII. 0 

Before that time, the merchants drove a conſider- 
able trade to Spain and France; and the latter were 
incorporated in the reign. of queen * I. by the 
name of > Þ e gayernor, conſuls, and ſociety of 
Vor. I.—-No. ae tt il 2! 1 
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metchant-adventurers trading to France.“ Here 
is a weekly ſerge market, ſaid. to be the greateſt 
land, next to the Brigg market at Leeds, in 


in 
| Yorkthire; and that ſome weeks, as many ſerges 


have been ſold here as amount to $0,000l.. or 
100, oo0l. for, beſides the vaſt quantities of their 
woollen goods ſhipped for Portugal, Spain, and 
— the Dutch give large commiſſions for buying 
up ſerges, perpetuanas, &c. for Holland and Ger- 
many. 8 

It particularly remarked, of this city, that it is 
almoſt as full of gentry as of tradeſmen; and that 
more of its mayors and bailiffs have deſcended from 
or given riſe to good families, than in any other 
city of its bigneſs in the kingdom, for the great 
trade and flouriſhing ſtate of this city tempted gen- 
tlemen to ſettle tlieir ſons here, contrary to the 
practice of many of the inland as well as the nor 
thern counties, where, according to the vain and 
ruinous notion of the Normans, trade was 'deſpiſed 
by the gentry, as fit only for mechanics and the 
vulgar. The city was under the juriſdiction of the 
Romans, whoſe coins have been dug up in and 
about it. After they left England, the Saxons 
drove the Britons out of it into Cornwall, and en: 


compaſſed it with a ditch and a ſtone-wally (which 
ſtill remains entire) beſides bulwarks... [The Danes 


attacked and ſpoiled it in 875; and afterwards in 


* 


revenge of the general maſſacre of the Danes by the 
Eungliſh, Swain, one of their kings, came hither 
with a great navy, put the men to the ſword, ras 
viſhed the women, maſſacred the children, burnt 
) the city, and damaged the walls. N. 


A long time after this, juſt as it was revivin 
William the Conqueror beſieged and took it; and 
was again beſieged in the reigns-of king Stephen 
and Edward IV. In the reign of Henry VII. it was 
— beſieged by Perkin Warbeck, and battered 

ariouſly, but the citizens forced him to raiſe the 


! liege, which ſo pleaſed the king, that he came hi- 
ther, and preſented a cap of maintenance to the 
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city, and gave the very {word from his ſide to be 
borne always before the mayor. 28027 
In the reign of Edward VI. in July 1544, it 
was ſmartly cannonaded hy the rebels of Cornwall 
and Devon, who almoſt ſtarved it, by break ing down 
its bridges, cutting off its water, and ſtopping up 
all paſſages; but it held out till the lord John Ruſ- 
ſel came with a force, and raiſed the ſiege on the 
6th of Auguſt, which was then appointed as an 
anniverſary day of thankſgiving hy the city, and is 
{till obſerved as ſuch, when a ſermon is preached 
on the occaſion by the mayor's chaplain. 4 
King Charles I. 's queen, to whom this city gave 
ſhelter in the civil wars, was here delivered oft 
Henrietta, afterwards ducheſs of Orleans; whoſe 
wo L. 415. | ; EST 007 picture 
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piftvreisin its Guildhall as are alſo general Monk's, 


Ps; lord Camden's, and Mr. Heath's, their 


late fown-eletk. In ſhort, Exeter, by a conſtant ad- 
herence to its motto, Semper fidelis, has been ap- 


playded by all hiſtorians, for its inviolable fidelity 
do its ſovereighs, whether they held their crown by 
bereditary of parliamentary right. The lift of 
members returned for this city to parliament, begins 
at the 24d of Edward I. 834 24 
_ _ EXETER, a. town in the province of New. 
Hampſhire, | in New-England, and on the W. 
branch of the Piſcataqua river. | 
EXETER, a town in the county of New-Ha- 
Nover, in N. Carolina, ſituated on the N. E. branch 


of Cape Fear riyer, about 30 miles from Wilming- 


ton, and 22 from the New“ tiver. y 
EXMORE, where riſes the river Ex, is a filthy 


Darren ground, near the Severn, patt in Devonſhire, - 


but mote of it in Somerſet. Here are ſome very 
high bills; and on the top of one of the higheſt is a 
I near one mile in diatneter, full of little ſprings. 
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hatna-bank, between it and the iſle of Guanahan 
1 Long: 7. Arran e 5 I 
or AYE, a borough-of Suffolk, i 
of iſland, fot ſo its hame | nd by : 
brook, on the confines of Norfolk, and in the fond 
betwixt Ipſwich and Norwich. It is governed b 
two bailiffs who return two members to parlly 
ment. "The principal manufactute here is bone. 
lace and ſpinning: its church is large, and here 
is a charit y- ſchool. It gives title of baron to the 
earl of * Cornwallis. It lies 25 miles N. E. of 
—— er Prog 
is on ay, an ir C 

Whitlun-Mondiy. | e ane 

Of the ſame name is alſo a river in Berwick. 


EYMINGE, a village in Kent, with one fair 


on July f 5 | 
YMOUTH, fo called from the confluence of 
ſevetal rivulets near it; which à littlè- lower fall into 


the Leina, the capital of Grubenhagen, belon ing 


this toobr are ſeveral monuments of antiquity, ( 


wiz, ſtones in triangles and in circles; and of late 
ſeveral urns, with Roman coins in them, and 


Greek have been found in digging the barrows. | 


-EXMOUTH-BAR, Devon. three leagues 
to the northward of Torbay, is very dangerous, and 


eeedingly well acquainted; the going im is very 


narrow, having rocks on the E. fide, and ſand on 
the W. fide. At low. water there are but 6 or) 
feet on the bar; but at high water 1b and 18. Hete 


are always pilots ready to come off, Being over | 


the bar, there is a place called Star-croſs, where | 


ſhips commonly ride afloat in 10 and 12 feet at 
low water. Oppoſite is the village of Exmouth. 


EXILLES, a ſmall town of Piemont, in Upper 


Italy, and on the confines of Dauphiny, in France. 


It has four bulwarks, and a ſtrong mountain caſtle | 


jn the valley of Oulx, and on the N. ſhore of the 


Doria. duke of Savoy took it from the 
French in 1708, had it con to him dy the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and he is ſtill in poſſeſ- 
fon of it. It lies 14 miles W. of Suſa. Lat. 45, 


12. N. LOG 7, 10 E. 
EXUMA- 
ted on the E. of the Great- bank, between Stocki 


Illes on the 8. W. and Long-iſle on the E. it is 
now uninhabited, except by a few families, yet is 
one of the beſt of the Bahamas, not only for its 
' fertility, but for the excellency of its anchoring- 
in the ſound to which it gives name, where 

all the Britiſh navy could ride in ſafety. The only 
ſugar plantation which has ever been attempted 
| here, was abandoned laſt war. It lies under the 
Tropic of Cancer. 74, 30, Lat. 24, 30. 
EXUMA-SOUND, lies E. of the Great Ba- 


- 
N 


SLE, one of the Bahama-iſles, fitua- \ 


to the elector of Hanover, in Brunſwick in Ger. 
many. It is well fortified, and in a fine corn 
country; it has five gates with a ravtline to each, 
a rampart, and a double ditch, It has three churches 
and a town-houſe. It has been often taken and 
retaketi in the civil wars, drives a good trade in 


not to be attempted by any but thoſe who are e. deer, which is in great tequeſt, but Wis more ſo 


before the ſweet malt - liquor brewing came ſo 
greatly in vogue. It lies 20 miles N. of Got- 


, tin *n. : . a 
EYMOUTH, or 8 4 town on the 


mouth of the Eye, in the ſhire of Berwick, and 8. 
diviſion! of Scotland, with a harbour, for fiſhing 
veſſels, and the place 2 by fiſher- 
men. Here was formerly a fort to curb Herwick; 
and the French held it in queen Flitaberh's reign, 
but not long; as being commodious for landing their 
ſupplies for the Queen-Mother. Ar this place is 
ty of claret very cheap, and excellent fiſh. It 
ies three miles E. from Ayton, and on the confines 
of that large waſte, called Goldi moor. 
 EYNDHOVEN, or EyDznHovtx, the capi- 
tal of 'Kemperland, in Brabant, and the Dutch 
Netherlands, on the river Dommel. It formerly 
belonged to the prince of Orange, king William 
III. It lies 18 miles above Bois-le- duc, to the 8. 
2 40, N. Long. 5, 26, K. 
EYRACA, or IX A K-ARARBTE, the ancient Chal- 


dæa or — in Aſiatic Turky. 


"EYRAC, or Ix Ax-AcEM, the ancient Parthia, 
now the principal province of Petfia, in Aſia; 


lying almoſt in the heart of the empire. It is 


bounded on the N. by Ghilan and Adirbeitzan, on 
the E. by Chorazan, on the S. by Choſiſtan and 
Farſiftan, and on the W. by Curdiftan, the ancient 


Aſſyria. Its capital is Iſpahan, the” mertopolis 
| of 


* 


— 
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of all Perſia. The famous Kouli Khan was a f ter is of a petrifying quality, with a red ſediment, 


F 
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native of Parthia. - ge Oy ns from Schemnitz, and about four 
YRAKBACKE, or OxEBACKE, a ſtaple town rom Glaſhutten. ? 
* bo iſle of Iceland, in Norway, both for fiſh and ) EYSENBERG, (county of,) a finall terri 
feſh | of the Wetteraw, in Germany. It confines on tho 
EYRESCOURT, a p thriving Engliſh of the Wied and Sayn, and bailiwic of Monthabor, 


belonging to the elector of Treves, between whom 
and the prince de Chimay it is ſhared. = 
1 EV SEN BERG, a large open town of the laſt. 
mentioned county of the ſame name, on a bill, 
with a princely ſont, in a famous old fort belong- 
ing to its count. In this hill are ſeveral mines, prin- 
cipally of iron, whence the name. It lies on the 
) river Seyne, near Colbach, and three leagues from 
Coblentz. 
EYSLEBEN, ſo called from its iron or iron- 
ore, the capital of Mansfeldt, in Upper Saxony, in. 


ntation, in the county of Galway, and province 


of Connaught in Ireland, not far from the Shan- 


"EYSENACH, or CHASE AC, duchy 5 
in Thuringia, and Upper Saxony, in Germany. It 
hea W. of that of Gotha, and X on Heſſe. 
It is ſubject to its own duke. . 
EYSENACH, pretty little city belonging to ( 
the duchy of its name laſt mentioned, on the river 
Neſa, which falls a little lower into the Werra or { 
Hoaſet. It has a Latin- ſchool; from hence to the 


5 K > 


ulda, the roads are extremely bad. Here 3 Germany, near the lake called Suſſce- ſee, or Sweet-- 
OS. trade in iron, of which there are lake. This place 1s noted for the birth of the fa. 
mines not far off, The dukę ſometimes refides here g mous reformer, Martin Luther, in 1453, and for 
bur more frequently at Mackſhall, a fine caſtle Q His death in 1546. The town ſuffered much in the 
ve leagues fromm it. It lies 40 iniles W. of Erfurt. ) wars between the emperor Henry IV. and the 1 
| Saxons, in the eleventh century, as alſo in the 30 | 


t. &, C1, N. Long. 10, 18, E. 
ESSEN ART z. A the river Saltza, which 
falls into the Ens, a town of Upper Stirig, and 
circle of , Avſtria, in GeriSany, famous for its 
on- mines and forges, whence it has its name, 
They are ſaid ts Have been worked above theſs 
1000 years, without any ſenſible decay, employ 19 
mills 6h two little rivers and a vaſt number of la- 
bouters, who ſupply the country, and all Germany 
beſides, with their. ſtzel. Here is an annoal fair, 
where hemp, leather tallow, and all neceſſaries, 
Wb for their iron and ſteel. It lies 12 
miles N. W. of Leuben. : 

EYSENBACH, a well-built town of the Hither 
circle of the l Lower 32 belong- 
ing to the town of Schemnitz, It famous for its 


ears civil wars of Germany. It has à good eita- 
el, and profitable quarties of black fone, with 
two annual fairs. Its prince has a feat here, and 
a vote in the general diet. | * 
* EYTON, a. large village of Berwickſhire; in the 
S. of Scotland, with a ſeat of the earl of Hume in 
it, and has one annual fair. It ſtamis on the ſafne 
river as EYMouTH, Which ſee; with abridge 
over it. ne 
EZIIA. See ECA. * ure 
- EZAGUEN, a rich and ancietit town of Afries, 
in the kingdom of Fez, and in the province of H. 
bat; ſeated in a fertile country, 57 miles from Fez. 
EZERO, à town of Theffaly, in Greece, for-: 
merly a biſhop's ſee; ſeated on a. ſmall lake of the 
excellent warm baths, whoſe > bp eigen _— — 22 105 tween the gulph of Arwiro, and 
ed through wooden channels from the ſprings, for . wig” 2 Av ge 
the bitates of about x49, paces to the bathing _EZZAB, a province of Africa, in the kingdom 
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LAABORG, a town of Funen, in Denmark, 
on the ſouthern ſea-coaſt; it lies in a low 
and fruitful ſpot. A good trade is carried on 
here in corn and all forts of proviſions, though 
the harbour but indifferent. Here is a pretty 
good hoſpital, It has ſuffered much from acciden- 
tal-fires, and from burning and plundering by the 
enemy. Not far from hence, at the church of 
Horne, is a ferry to the iſle of Alſen; and in the 
bay near the town are ſeveral ſmall iſlands. 
„ FABRIANO, is indeed only called a village of 
Ancona, in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and Middle 
Diviſion of Italy; yet it ſhews more than many 
towns can; containing two collegiate churches, 
17 convents, 16 churches of eccleſiaſtical fraterni- 
ties, two infirmaries, three hoſpitals, and without 
the place 12 churches more. It is famous for 


its 1. | ! 7 1191 4 , 7: 
FACKE BIERG, a high promontory in the S. 
diſtrict-of the iſle of Langeland and Funen, in 
mark; 
"FAENZA, in Latin, Faventia, was an ancient 
city of Gallia Ciſalpina; now a town of Rom 
in the Eccleſiaſtical | State and Middle Diviſion of 


— 


Italy, on the river Amone, from which, in the 
upper part, runs a channel that goes through the 
town, and below it falls into the ſame river again. 
Over this is a ſtone-bridge built with towers, after 
crofling of which you come into a ſuburb ſome- 
thing ſtrong; but the fortifications of the town 
are not inconſiderable. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to Ravenna. In its fine market-place is 
a beautiful marble fountain, and famous all over 
Italy for the good earthen-ware made here in great 

ntities.- Baſtard porcelain is called Fatence from 


it. The Goths formerly laid waſte this town. The 
* 


chinchina, and where they hold their 


840 
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emperor Frederic II. took it after a long ſiege, and 


built a citadel in it; yet it recovered its freedom 
and maintained it till ſubjected by the Manfredi. 
As pope Alexander VI. Srocuted the laſt of that 
family to be taken off in the year 1 5OO, the town 


fell under the dominions of the republic of Venice; 


but in 1509 the French took it, and afterwards 
ave it to Pope Julius II. It lies 34 miles E. of 


logna. Lat. 44, 34, N. Long. 1g, 4o, E. 
FAIRBACH, a village of Camrmanthenſhire in 


8. Wales, with one fair, on Nov. 22, for cattle, 
+ horſes, and pedlars wares, 


FAIFO, or Hatro, is the chief place of Co- 
air, on a bay, 
in lat. 16. long. 108, 30. The king formerly gave 
leave to the, merchants of China and Japan to 
build a city here, which is divided into two parts, 


' each under its own government and laws. Some 
call it Haifo, and place it in the province of Cac- 
- cian or Cacchiam, and ſay it is the principal port 


frequented by foreigners, there being a fair here 


for about four months every year, to which the 
; Chineſe import vaſt quantities of plate, as the Ja- 


poneſe do of filk, from which the king draws a large 
revenue by cuſtoms and impoſts, and the people reap 
vaſt profit. The bay it ſtands on has two inlets 
from the ſea, one called Pullu-campelo, and the 
other Turon or Touran, which are at firſt three 
or four leagues from one another, till having ran 
ſeven or eight, they join in one ſtream, where the 
veſſels that come in both ways meet. 

When the Dutch firſt came hither, the Portu- 
gueſe at Macao ſent an embaſſy to the king of Co- 
chinchina, to defire him to exclude them; but 
the Dutch having landed while the ambaſſador wzs 
at court, and ſent preſents, the king granted them a 

free 
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free trade, and ordered them to land their goods ; 
the ri- 


inſt the fair. But, while they were on t 
yer in boats, the king's galleys deſtroyed moſt of 
them, alledging, the Dutch were notorious pirates, 
and he forbad them his country any more. On 
the other hand, he offered the Portugueſe three 
or four leagues of the fruitfulleſt country for buil- 
ding a — 5 | 

F AIRFORELAND, a promontory on the coaſt 
of Colerain, in the N. of Ireland, between which 
and the point of land, called the Mull of Kintyre, 
in Scotland, is only 15 or 16 miles; and the coun- 
tries can be plainly ſeen from each other. 

FAIR, (Ifle), a ſmall ifland lying between Ork- 
ney and Shetland, 10 or 12 leagues E. N. E. from 
the former; and ſeven, eight, or ten leagues S. W. 
from the latter. It is three miles long, and ſcarce 
half a mile broad, very craggy, with three high 
rocks which are viſible both from Orkney and 
Shetland. There is in this iſland a ſmall quantit 
ef arable land, which is very fruitful and _ 
manured ; and there might be conſiderably more, 
but the inhabitants are - obliged to reſerve it for 
peat and paſturage, They have, for the fize of 
the iftand, a great many ſheep, and thoſe very good 
and fat: but they have no kind of moor-fowl or 
other game, but there is great plenty of ſea and 
water fowl, and all kinds of fiſh upon their coaſts. 
There is in effect no port, though they have two 
that are nominally ſo: one at the ſouth end, which 
is full of rocks, where only ſmall boats can lie, 
and that but indifferently ; the other at the north- 
eaſt end, larger and ſafer in ſummer, fo that it 
ſerves commodiouſly - enough for their aſhery. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia, when commander of 
the famous Spaniſh armada in 1588, was wrecked 
on the eaſt coaſt of this iſland. The ſhip broke 
to pieces, but the duke and 200 men made their 
eſcape. They lived here ſo ſong, that both they 
and the inhabitants were almoſt famiſhed. At 
length the duke and the poor remains of his people 
_ dv to the main land of — and — 
to Dunkirk, by one Andrew Humphry, for whic 
ſervice Andi: this 
This iſland produced to its former proprietor be- 
tween 50 l. and 601. ſterling, It was was fold at 
Edinburgh on the 20th of June 1766, for about 
8501. to James Stewart, of Burgh, eſq. N 

FAIRFIELD, a. county on the coaſt of Con- 
necticut, in New England, in North America; 
which, with Newhaven, forms that called the 
Newhaven colony, which is united to that of 
Connecticut. It was formerly the Mohegin terri- 
tory, and partly planted by the Dutch, New York 
province, bounding it all along on the S. It has 
Newhaven on the N. E. and New York on the 


S. W. The inland part, about eight or ten miles 


Vol. I,-No. 44. 


was rewarded with zoo merks.” 


A 

from the ſhore, is full of hills and ſwampy grounds, 
which are uninhabited, but uſed to have good game 
and a fur trade. 'The villages, there being no 
town here, are built near ſmall creeks; but are not 
conſiderable for any trade or buſineſs. 7 

Among theſe is one of the ſame name, 21 mile 
S. of Boſton, which was deſtroyed by the Britiſh 
troops, July 6, 1779.. Lat. 41, 16, N. Long. 72, 
12, . bo 
. FAIRFORD, though a ſmall market town of 
Glouceſterſhire, is famous for a great many medals 
and urns dug up near it, where are ſeveral bar- 
rows, the monuments of the flain interred here, 
Through the place runs the river Coln, a little 
above its influx into the Thames, and over it are 
two large bridges. Its church, built by Mr. Tame,. 
a merchant of London, having a fine tower, is re» 
markable for the curious painted glaſs in its win- 
dows, in number 28, which glaſs was taken in a. 
prize-ſhip bound for Rome. The painting, be- 
ing ſcripture ſtories both of the Old and New 
Teftament, was from the deſigns of Albert Durer: 
and. the colouring in the drapery, and in ſome of 
the figures, is ſo well executed, that Vandyke af- 
firmed the pencil could not exceed it. Mr. Tame, 
the founder, who died in 1 5, lies buried on the 
N. ſide of the church, under a raiſed marble mo- 
nument. It lies 20 miles from Glouceſter, and 81 
from London. 

FAIRHAVEN, mentioned in Acts xxvii. 8. is: 
reafonably ſuppoſed to be the ſame-with, or at leaſt 
a part of, that coaſt of Crete which is called by 
Stephanus, the Fair Shore or Coaſt; He tells us: 
there was a city. or great village adjoining,. which 
is without doubt that in the aboveſaid text called 
Laſea. But it ſeems, by ver, 12. this was not a. 
commodious have to winter in, notwithſtanding: 
its fair name. 

FAIR PROMONTORY, according to Poly- 
bius, lay N. of, and near to, Carthage. The Car- 
thaginians, in their firſt treaty with the republic 
of Rome, in its birth, allowed not the Romans to 
fail beyond it, i. e. to the S. of ig, not caring their 


coaſts ſhould lie open to all comers, leſt the fruit- 


fulneſs of the land, and the happy ſituation of the 
cities, ſhould tempt them to ſettle there. 

FAISAN, or FAss Ax, an inland province of” 
Africa, lying S. of Tripoli, between it and Sara 
or the Deſert. It. is under its own particular go- 


vernment. 
Among its many cities and towns is its capital, 


which is of the ſame name, and which De l'Iſle 


places S. of Mount Atlas. The country abounds 
in dates, and the inhabitants drive a good trade, 
efpecially in negro ſlaves. 


FAII H, (St.) a little village lying N. of the 


> 


y of Norwich, in Norfolk, remarkable, for 
10 M the 
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„ 
the | Scottiſh drovers bringing their black cattle 


ſor the Norfolk graziers to buy, who feed them in 


the marſhes of this county, moſtly between Nor- 
wich, Beccles, and Varmouth, and in winter on 


- their ſandy lands, upon turneps ; the beef of which 


is fo delicious, that the anhabitants prefer them to 
the Engliſh cattle, though larger. . Of theſe Scots 
runts there are upwards of 40,000 head fed in this 


county, every year. And another advantage Is, 


that their dung is ſuch good manure to the land, 
that they always have good crops of corn afterwards, 
and the price of their acres by this means raiſed 
from five to 20 ſhillings. | 
FAISANS, er PHEAa$SANT IsLE, the French 
call it L'Iſle de la Conference, and De Paix. It 
is formed by the river Bidoſſoa, dividing France 


from Spain, a little to the 8. of the city of Fonta- 


rabia, in Biſcay Proper, and near that of St. Jean 
de Luz, in Seng in France. As it belongs to 


neither kingdom, it has been pitched upon for 


concluding ſeveral treaties between theſe two 


crowns ; particularly that of the Pyrannees, from 


its being in the neighbourhood of the mountains 
of that name, in the year 1659: and alſo for the 


ſeveral matches hetween both kingdoms, as that 
of the Infanta Maria Thereſa with Lewis XIV. 


and the exchange of the Infanta Maria Anna Vic- 
toria, with Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, the duke 
of Orleans“ daughter, in the year 1722, this being 
a neutral iſland, the ſole dominion of which nei- 
ther kingdom can claim. It lies 16 miles S. of 


Bayonne. _ Lat. 43, 20, N. Long. 1, 34, W. 


FAKENHAM, or Farkenuan, a market- 
town of Norfolk, which formerly had falt-works. 
It lies 18 miles from Norwich, and 111 from 
Londen. A fire here in 1738 burnt 26 houfes. 

FALAISE, ſo called from the rocks ſurroun- 
ding it, a town of Lower Normandy, in France, 
on the river Ante. It is the ſeat of an election, 
bailiwic, ſalt - granary, and a ſubordinate foreſt- 


court. Here are two parochial churches, two 


convents, an abbey, and two hoſpitals. It has a 
ſtrong caſtle upon a rock. It was one of the laſt 
aces the Engttth ſubdued in this province, and 
Iſo one of the laſt that ſurrendered to king Charles 
VII. in the year 1430. Here are three ſuburbs, 
one of which, called-Guibray, is famous for a fair 


kept here in ' Auguſt ever ſince the Conqueror's 


time. The town is ſurrounded with large moats 
and two ponds. The Conqueror's mother, Ar- 
lotte, was born in this place. In the ſuburbs and 


neighbouring villages they manufacture light wool. 


len ſtuffs, fne linen, laces, &c, for which they 


have a pretty good trade, and the country around 
—_—_— plenty of corn. It lies 18 miles S. of 


. Lat. 48, 58, N. Long. o, 18, W. 
FALBYGDEN. See FALCO INC. f * 
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FALCONERA, a fortreſs on the enftery 
coaſt of Val di Noto, and iſland of Sicily, in the 
lower diviſion of Italy, a little above th mouth 
of the river of its name, about * miles eaſt. 
mn of Noto. Lat. 36, 50, N. Long. 15, 
1 5 ALCOPING, or FALKoOPING, a provincial 
town of Weſt Gothland, in Sweden, lying almoſt 
in the heart of it, in a fruitful ſpot, but quite di- 
veſted of wood, between two mountains, and on 
the S. bank of a little lake, which empties itſeff 
into the river Lida. In its neighbourhood was 
fought a battle in 1388, between king Albert and 
queen Margaret, in which the former, together 
with his ſon, were taken priſoners. The country 
round the town is called Falbygden. It lies 29 
miles N. from Skara. ; 

-FALEZIN, a town of Walachia, in European 
Turky, on the river Pluth, where a battle was 
fought, and alſo a treaty of peace concluded, be- 
tween the Ruſhans and the Turks, in the year 


. 1711. Lat. 45, 15, N. Long. 26, 49, E. 


FALKENBERG, a ſmall, but ancient, mari- 
time town, of Halland and South Gothland, in 
Sweden, near which the river of its name, « 
Falkenbers-a, alſo called Aethra, iſſuing from the 
Alſung lake, empties itſelf into the ſea. It lies in 
a ſandy ſpot: here is a conſiderable fiſhery of (al- 
mon, but that of herrings is ſmall, The harbour 
here is tolerable, and defended by a caſtle ; it is the 
97th town in the order of the diet. 

Near the village of Axtorn was fought, in 156;, 
the battle of Falkenberg, as it is called, in which 
the Danes were beaten by the Swetles. It lies 18 
miles N. W. of Helmſtat. Lat. 57, 10, N. Long. 
13. 12, E. 

FALKENBURG, a ſtrong caſtle of the New 
Marck of Brandenburg, in Germany, on the river 
Frage or Rega. It hes 49 miles N. E. of Stetin. 
Lat. 55.9 N: Long. 16, 12, E. | 

FA NSTEIN, (county of), in Lorrain. It 
was formerly an Imperial fief; but the emperor 
Frederic of Auftria gave, in 1458, the feodal juril- 
diction of it to the ducal houſe off Lorrain ; to 
whom alſo the property of this county was (old, 
in . 1667, by count William of Falkenſtein. As 
the duke ceded Lorrain to France in 1736, this 
was excepted, and remains ſtill in his pelle Bon. | 

FALKIOPING. - See FALcoeinG. 

FALKIRK.-.a town of Stirlingſhire in Scot- 
land, fituated in W. long. 3, 48,,N. lat. 56, 20. 
It is a gs ill- built place, and is ſupported by 

fairs for black cattle from the Highlands ; it 
eing computed that 24,000 head are annually ſold 
here. A great deal of money is alſo got. here by 
the carriage of goods landed at Carron wharf to 


Glaſgow. - This town is remarkable for a battle 
| , fought 


F A | 
fought in its neighbourhood between Edward I. 
of England and the Scots, commanded by the Ste- 
ward of Scotland, Cummin of Badenoch, and Sir 
William Wallace. The latter had been inveſted 
with the ſupreme command, but pe ceiving that 
this gave umbrage to the nobility, he reſigned his 
power into the hands of the nobleman above men- 
tioned, reſerving to himſelf only the command of 
a ſmall body who refuſed to follow another leader. 


The Scots generals placed their pikemen along the 


front, and lined the intervals between. the three 
bodies of which their army was compoſed, with 
archers : and dreading the great ſuperiority of the 
Engliſh cavalry, endeavoured to ſecure their front 
by palliſadoes tied * with ropes. The bat- 
tle was fought- on the 22d of July 1298. The 
king of England divided his army likewiſe into 
three bodies; and by the ſuperiority of his archers, 
defeated the Scots with. great. laughter. Wallace 
alone preſerved entire the troops he commanded ; 
and retiring behind the Carron, marched leifurely 


along the banks. of that river, which protected him 


from the enemy. In this battle fell John de Gra- 
ham, a gentleman much celebrated for his valour, 
and ſtiled the 1 of the gallant Wallace. 
His epitaph is ſtiſl to be ſeen on a plain ſtone in 
the church-yard of Falkirk. On the 18th of Ja- 
nuary 1746, a battle was fought here between the 
king's forces commanded by general Hawley, and 
the Highlanders headed by Charles Stuart, The 
former was ſeized with a panic, and fled ; but Co- 
lone! Huſk _ _— —— — their 
nd, prevented t anders purſuin 
their victory. Extenſi ve ruins are perceived in the 
neighbourhood of this town, ſuppoſed by ſome an- 
tiquarians-to have been the capital of the Pictiſh 
government; but others believe them to be the re- 
mains of ſome Roman ſtations. 

FALKLAND, a ſmall! town of Fifeſhire in 
Scotland, made a royal burgh by James II. in 
1458. Here ſtood one of the ſeats of the Mac- 
duffs, earls of Fife. On the attainder of Munro 
Stewart, the 17th earl, it became forfeited to the 
crown in 1424. James V. who grew — A 
of the place, enlarged and improved it. re- 
mains evince its former magnificence and elegance, 
and the ſine taſte of the princely architect. The 
gateway is placed between two fine round towers ; 
on the right hand joins the chapel, whoſe roof is of 
wood, handſomely gilt and painted, but in a moſt 
ruinous condition. Beneath are ſeveral apartments. 
The front next to the court was beautifully ador- 
ned with ſtatues, heads in baſs-relief, and elegant 
columns, not reducible to any order, but of fine 

roportion, with capitals approaching the Ionic 
|. Beneath ſome of theſe pillars was inſcribed 
J. R M. G. 1537 : or Jacobus Rex, Maria de 
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ding there were no trees 
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Guiſe. This place was alfo a favourite reſtdener 
of James VI. on account of the fine park and 
plenty of deer, Ihe eaſt ide was accidentally burnt 
in the time of Charles II. and the park ruined du- 
ring Cromwell's uſurpation; when the fine eaks 
were cut down in order to build the fort at Perth. 
At this place king James was, when Mr. Carey, 
an Engliſhman, brought him the news of the death 
of queen Elizabeth, and for which he created him 
viſcount Falkland, which dignity is til} enjoyed 
by his poſterity, and that as premier viſcount of 
Scotland. King Charles I. was alfo here, havin 
modelled the chapel according to the church a 


England form ; and once it was the maſt in requeſt \ - 


of all the royal palaces in Scotland. 

FALKLAND ISLAND, viſited com- 
modore Byron in 1765, is ſurrounded by ſeveral 
others; the whole together ſuppoſed to be little 
leſs than 700 miles in circumference, ſituated in 
lat. 51, 6, 8. Long. 65, o, W. It is diſtant from 
the continent of South America 250 miles. The 
harbours are large, and well defended by ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands moſt happily diſpoſed ; and even the 
ſmalleſt veſſels may ride in ſafety in the creeks, 
while freſh water is eaſily to be obtained, as the 
ſmall rivers which deſcend from the mountains diſ- 
charge themſelves into the fea, And notwithſtan- 
ing on the iſlands 
when diſcovered in 1594, thoſe planted ſince have 
throve ſurpriſingly well, The foil yields natu- 
rally water- creſſes, ſorrel, wild parfley, maiden- 
hair, and celery. Sea- lions and ſeals are the only 


amphibious animals found in theſe parts; but 


there are great variety of fiſh on the coaſts. The 
only quadrupede is a ſpecies between the fox and 
wolf. The iſlands and their coaſts produce an in- 
credible number of land and water fowl, among 
which are ſwans, falcons, hawks, eagles, owls, 


and geeſe of ſeveral kinds, and a variety of aquatic 


birds. * 

Theſe iflands were firſt diſcovered by Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkins in 1594, who named them Hawkins's 
Maiden-land. In 1700, Gouin, a French com- 
mander, came to an anchor on theſe iſlands; and 


in 1764, Monf. Bougainville made a ſettlement on 


— which he relinquiſhed to the Spaniards in 
1707. | | 


Agreeable to the ideas of lord Anſon, that the 


Britiſh nation ought to have a port in the South 
ſeas to refity-their ſhips, in caſe of a war with 
— —— , when at the bead of the 

alty, order*a fort to be built on this land, 
which was named after him, in order to form a ſet- 
tlement ; claiming a right on account of the iſland 
being firſt taken — of by one Falkland, a 
native of Great Britain. But the Spaniards claira- 


ing a right to it, on account of their being in poi- 
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 feffion of the whole continent, ſent a ſmall arma- 


ment, which took poſſeſſion of the fort, &c. the Y 
24th of June, 1770. However, on a remonſtrance 
being ſent to the court of Spain, they were obli- 
gee to make reparation for the affront. But the 
itiſh garriſom entirely quitted this ſettlement in 
2 . asd 
FAL. EN ITV, or Orp JervsALEM, 2 
range of rocks among the Virgin Iſles in the Weſt 
* W. of Virgin Gorda. Long. 62, 53, 
Lat. 18, 10. M A Ve) 


Smoland, in Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden, about half 


a mile from Wexio. | e 
FALMOUTH-TOWN and HARBOUR, in 
the iſland of Antigua, in the Weſt Indies. It lies 


on the S. ſide of the iſland, and is defended by two 


_ forts, Which have a magazine. be? 


_ | mole to the little cove within it. This part con- 


— 


the many ereeks belonging to it, that the whole Y 
a die here, which way ſoevet® Y 


p 
j 
' 
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FALLERNE, a famous medicinal ſpring of . 
a 
ö 
. 
ö 
ö 
FALMOUTH, a fmall town in the county of 
Vork and province of Maffachuſets bay, in New Y% 
England, which was deftroyed October 18, 1775, 1 
dy the Britiſh forces, for refuſing to fupply ſtores ( 
when demanded. It conſiſted — doo families, and 
was divided into three pariſhes, New Caſco, Sapoo- 5 
dock; and Stroud Water. The principal part of 5 
the town was fituated on a neck of land ſtretching 
out E. from Stroud Water, and formed a kind of 


ſiſted of a church and town-houfe, with about 112 
houſes, It was laid out in lots forming two ſtreets 
parallel to the harbour, and five at right angles 
to them; on which a great number 1 
were earrying on. The harbour was extremely 
fine, large and commodious, and maſts and naval 
ſtores were loaded here. There was much trade 
carried on from thence to the Weſt India iſlands, 
and many ſhips were built here. een 
FALMOUTH, a town and bay, at the 8. W. 
extremĩty of the peninſula in Barnſtaple 3 
Plymouth Colony, New. England, 16 miles 8. W. 
from Sandwich, and five N. E. from Nawſhawn- 
land; at the mouth of Buzzard's bay, one of the 
Elizabeth-iſlands. EZ | „ 
FALMOUT H, a town in King George's eoun- 
ty, in Virginia, on the N. ſide of the Rappaha- 
nock river, five miles N. of Frederickſburg, and 29 
S. of Dumfries. 5 x; 
 FAEMOUTH, Ptolomy's Oſtium Cenionis, a a 
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mayor town of Cornwall, the richeſt and beſt tra- 
; 
, 
; 
, 


ding place in it, and larger than any three boroughs / 
that ſend-members to parliament, though it fends , 
none. It lies at the mouth of the Fale, which 
diſcharges its waters into the Engliſh channel. It 
has a very commodious harbour, ſhips of burthen 
coming up to the very quay, and fuch ſhelter in 


roa navy may ride 


Niles the Naples of 
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the wind blows. The entrance to it is covered b 
the caſtles of St. Maws and Pendennis, both which 
have governors and garriſons, 

The trade of Falmouth has greatly encreaſed 
ſinee the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh packets be- 
tween this place, Portugal, and the Weſt Indies, 
as alſo between it and Groyne in Spain; theſe 
from Portugal bringing over not only vaſt quan- 
tities of gold in ſpecie or in bars, for the * 
doners, but the Falmouth merchants themſelves 
trade with the Portugueſe in ſhips of their own, 
and have a great ſhare in the profitable pilchard- 
fiſhery. Here is the cuſtom-houſe for moſt of the 
towns in the county; and a head collector reſides 
at Falmeuth. It lies 12 miles from Truro, and 
264 from London; the diſtance between it and the 
Groyne 400. Annual fairs are held here on July 
27, and October 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, 
and hops. Lat. 50, 12, N. Long. 5, 22, W. 

FALSE-BAY, lies between the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the W. fide, and Falſe Cape, on the E. 
fide. The diſtance between theſe two Capes, which 
forms the opening of the Bay, is about 5 leagues, 
and its extent to the N. near 6 leagues. 

FALS TER, ſiſland of,) in the dioceſe of Funen, 
in Denmark. It is much of the ſame nature with 
that of Lapland. It lies at the entrance of the Bal- 
tie, about a large mile from Seeland, and fix from 


Warnemunde, in Mecklenburgh, ſtretehing ſouth- 


ward to the neck of land called Gedſers Odde. 
Its length is almoſt ſix miles, but its breadth on 
the N. end 14, and on the S. hardly four miles. It 


may be called the orchard of mark; and 


its capital e eee Dr. Heylin 
mark. It abounds very 
much with wild game. This iſland. belongs to the 
queen dowager; it conſiſts of the baliwic of Nye- 
kiobing; and is divided into two diſtricts; namely, 
the ſouthern,” conſiſting of 13 pariſh-churches, and 
the northern, of 15. - + BW 
FALSTERBO, a noted place of Scania, in 
Sweden, for the herring-fiſhery. © Here is alſo a 
light-houſe on account of the-ſhallows called Fal- 
ſtrebo-ref. | 
FALTSCHII, a town of Moldavia, in European 
Turky; on the river Pruth, in the neighbourhood 
of which you meet with the ruined walls and foun- 
dations of houſes/in the midſt of the thickeſt woods, 
and thoſe in a ſtrait line, which probably are the 
remains of the ancient large city of. Taiphali, men- 
tioned by. Herodotus, on the ſite of which Flatſchii 


Was built. | 


FALUN, a copper-mine town, and diſtrict of 
Dalecarlia, in Sweden Proper, between the two 
lakes of Warpau and Runn, and alſo between two 
mountains. It is large, and one of the richeſt 
among the mine- towns. The houſes are 24 

0 EBW hag IS : 
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wood, with. 


y. On the E. fide. is a large Rtone-church, cover- 
d with copper, with braſs | 
of which is very high. Without the town eaſt- 
xard is another church of ſtone, and covered alſo 
with copper. Here is a good free-ſchool, a conſi- 
{rable copper-ſtaple, or copper-yard, and ſubor- 
linate mine-courts, &c. The 
refides near the town. This is the 15th-town in 
the order of the general diet. On the W. fide is 
the conſiderable copper-mine well known of old, 
the annual produce of which is ſometimes 20,000 
zounds of copper, and in the year 1750 it yielded 
10.321 pounds. It is 350 Swediſh ells deep. In 
this town are made 

works. = 


port, on a fine plain on the eaſtern coaſt, of the 


good ſafe harbour, though not large, which is de- 
ended by two forts upon two oppolite capes. I he 
ſea ſurrounds the town on two ſides, as do walls, 
bulwarks, and a ditch on the other two. The 
harbour opening into Tripoli in Syria, fouth-eaſt- 
vard, is covered by two rocks, between which is, 
apaſſage about 40 paces broad, and ſhut up every 
night with a chain. Ma gol "142.2 6 
Turks have built a ſtout caſtle for the de- 
fence of this place, and keep its other fortifica- 
tions in good repair. Its governor is independent 
of the banda of the iſland, and is obliged to main- 
tain a galley for the publie ſervice at his own coſt. 
Here is a Greek biſhop, ſubject to the metropoli- 
tan of Nicoſia, This place was forced to ſurren- 
er to, Solyman II. after a vigorous defence, and 
io months ſiege; but he cauſed the Venetian go- 
ternor to be flead; alive, and maſſacred the inhabi- 
ants in cool blood, though they had made an ho- 
tourable capitulation. Its fine churches have been 
turned into moſques; the Chriſtians, who are al- 
bwed to keep ſhops þere in the day- time, muſt re- 
ure at night to ſome of the neighbouring villages, 
which are very numerous. 
The country round this p 
the ſea ſupplies it with all neceſſaries both for life 
ad delight, It lies 17 miles E. of Nicoſia, and 
23 W. of Tripoli in Syria. Lat. 34, 49, N. 
7 Wo I2, K.. „„ 14h ray: of : 
FAMINE.PORT, | a fortreſs on the N. E. of 
Magellan. Straits, in S. America. It had. its name 
om a, Spaniſh garriſon, which was famiſhed to 
Eath here. Since that time no colony has been 


: 


ttled ſo far ſouthward... Lat, 54,.5, 8. Long. 


is fertile, and 


do, 10, W. N 


/ 


governor of the place - 


ſorts of curious copper 
FAMAGUSTA. or Ansixox, a city and ſea- 
land of Cyprus, in Aftatic Turky. Here is a 
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lar ſtreets; one of the market - places 2 FANANO, a ſmall town of Modena Proper 
is ſpacious an beautiful. On the N. ſide of it is in Upper yg are medicinal waters. I 
large ſtone-building, where the courts are held, 0 lies 30 miles 8 

tefides a puhlic cellar, corn-granary, and diſpenſa- 0a, N. Long 
8% FANO, ancientl 
ates/ and turrets, one 


of the city, of Modena. Lat. 4 
« II, 24, E. { 


nia, or Julia Faneſtris, a town fomewhat ſtrong, 


2 


. 


in the Mi 


in the duch 
le Diviſion of Italy, on the ſea, with 
a harbour for ſmall veſſels. It is the fee of a bi- 
ſhop, immediately under the pops Here reſide 
many. noblemen, and the number of its churches 


and convents is reckoned at 44. The greateſt cu- 
rioſity in this place, was a triumphal arch of mar- 
ble erected in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar; but very 


much damaged by a-cannon-ball, whilſt the town 
was beſieging in 1458. The parts about Fano are 
extremely delightful It lies 20 miles E. of Ur- 
bino city. Lat. 44, 10, N. Long, 14, 22, E. 


Fanum Fortunæ, alſo Colo- 


of Urbino, and Eccleſiaſtical State, 


— 


FARA, though ſmall; yet a fruitful and plea». 
ſant iſland of the Orkneys, in the N. of Scot- 


land. | " 


; FAREHAM, a market-woms of Hann ie 


10 miles from Southampton, and 75 from London. 


Its annual fair is on June 29, and market. on Wed- 
neſday. Here is a good eharity-ſchbok_ . - +) 


FARELLONS, an iſland of Africa; in Negro- 
land, 15 miles in length, where there is plenty of 
fruits and elephants. Long. 11,49; W. Lat. 6, 


48, N. | 3 
FAREWELL, (Cape,) the moſt ſoutherly pro- 


montory of Groenland, at the entrance into Davis's- 


Straits. Ea 37, N. Long. 44. 30, W. 
J 


FARGEA n ancient town of France, in the 
dioceſe of Auxerre, and principal of the dioceſe of 


Puiſaye, with a. 2 caſtle, and the title of a 
duchy, 10 miles S. E. 


of Briare, and go S. of 
Paris. Long. 3, 10, E. Lat. 47, 40, N. 
FARLEV, a village in Staffordſhire, fix miles 


N. of Uttoxeter, with two fairs on March 21, and 


October 1. 
FARMINGHAM, a town in Hertford county, 


Connecticut, N. of New Cambridge, and W. of 
 Hertford-in New. England. Sh, 


FARN-ISLANDS, two groupes of little iſlands 
and rocks, 17.in number, lying oppoſite to Bambo-. 


rough - caſtle in Northumberland. At low-water,. 


the points of ſeveral others are viſible beſides the 


17 juſt mentioned. The neareſt ifland to the ſhore 
is called the Houſe-ifland, and lies exactly one mile: 


and 68. chains from the coaſt. The moſt diſtant is: 
about feven or eight miles. They are rented for: 
161, per annum: their produce is kelp, feathers, 
and a few ſeals, which the tenant watches and 
ſhoots for the ſake of the oil and ſkins. St. Cuth- 
bert is ſaid to have paſſed the two laſt years of his 
life on the Houſe-iſland. A priory of Benedictines. 
was afterwards eſtabliſhed here, for fix or eight; 

10a N. | monks, 
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monks, ſubordinate to Durham. A ſquare tower, 
the remains of a church, and ſome other buildings, 
are ſtill to be ſeen on this iſland; and à ſtone cof- 
fin, which is pretended to have been that of St. 
Cuthbert's. 7 nig — 


At the N. end of the ifle is's' deop cliaſl, from 


the top to the bottom of the rock, communicating 
with the ſea; through which, in tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, the water is forced with great violence and 
noiſe, and forms a fine jet d'eau of 60 feet high. It 
is called by che inhabitants of the oppoſite coaſt, 
the Churn. One of the iſlands in the moſt diſtant 


groupe is called the Pinnacles, from ſome vaſt co- ' 


lumanar rocks at the S. end, even at their ſides, flat 


at the tops, and entirely covered with guillemots 6 


and ſhags. The fowlers paſs from one to the other 


of theſe columns by means of a narrow board, which 


they place from top to top, forming a narrow bri 
over ſuch a dreadful gap that the very fight 15 
ſtrikes one with horror. e! 


FARNESE, a town in the duchy of Caſtro, 


and Eccleſſaſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion of 
Italy. | 
f the ſame name are two places in Rome, called 
the Great and Little Farneſe, with curious paint- 
ings and furniture, N aa former. 
"FARNHAM, a village in 

S. E. of Shaſtſbury, with a fair on Auguſt 21. 

FARNHAM, in Surry, 12 miles from Guiſd- 
ford, and 41 from London, in the Wineheſter 
road, is a large populous town on the Wey, ſup- 
poſed to have its name from the fern which aboun- 
ed here, and is the capital of the hamlet of its own 
name. It was given by the Weſt-Saxon ki 
Ethelbald; to the ſee of Wincheſter, whoſe biſhops 
have generally reſided in the caſtle here, in the 
ſummer time, ever ſince the reign of king Stephen, 
whoſe brother, its then biſhop, firſt built it. It 


Was 2 r ſtructure, with deep moats, ) 
alls, and towers at proper diſtances, and a ( 


fine park; but it is much decayed. 


Ihe town, which has many handſome houſes, and 


well-paved ſtreets, is governed by 12 maſters or 
burgeſſes, of whom two are bailif, choſen annu- 
ally,) who act under the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Have the profit of the fairs and markets, and the 
aſſize of bread and beer, and hold a court every three 
weeks, which has power of trying and determining 
all actions under 40s. From Michaelmas to Chriſt- 
mas there is a good market for oats; and one of the 
greateſt wheat-markets in England, eſpecially be- 
tween All-ſaints day and Midſummer, when 250 


loads one day with another, nay, ſometimes 400 


loads have been ſold in one day. The Hampſhire 
white wheat, which is ſold here, is counted the beſt 
for meal, but Suſſex for weight and ſpending. The 
toll-diſh here was once reckoned worth 200l.: a year; 


rſetſhire, 10 miles 


_ vents, &c. — 
Portugal, and in its diſtricts are contained eight 
pariſhes. It lies on the S. coaſt, about mid-way 


48, N. Long. 9, 12, W. It recei 


© pears, but 


"x" A 
but it is much diminiſhed, ſince the people abos 


Chicheſter and Southampton began to ſend their 
meal to London by ſea. But this loſs is amply made 
up by the vaſt growth of hops here, of which there 
are 300 or 400 acres of plantations about this town 
as fraitful as any where, and they are faid to outdo 


the Kentiſh hop-yards, both in quantity and qu. 
lity. On the other hand it is obſerved, that thi; 
— has quite ſupplanted the clothing: trade, 
and trhown numbers of the poor upon the pariſh, 
who uſed to be employed in ſpinning, weaving, 


&c. The church here was formerly but a chapel of 
eaſe to Waverly-abbey. This town ſent member; 


to parliament in the reign of Edward II. but never 
lince. The magiſtrates have their privileges fron 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom they pay a 


| acknowledgement of 12d. a year. The market i; 


on Thurſday; fairs, Holy-Thurſday, June 24, and 
November 2. Here are a free-ſchool and charity. 


. 


ſchool, and a great marker for Welſh hoſe. 


© FARO, one of the five ſecure harbours in the 
 ifland of Siphanto, in the Archipelago, and Turky 


in Europe. 11 

FARO, an audience or diſtri of Algarve, in 
Portugal, in which is a town of the ſame name, 
in Latin, Pharus; it is fortified in the modem 
taſte, ſtands upon a plain, in a bay which forms 
a harbour, and defended by a caftle. 'A narrow 


channel, commonly called Baretta, ſeparates it from 


Cape Santa Maria, Pliny's Promontorium Cuneum, 


q It contains 4500 inhabitatants, has two pariſh- 


churches, one of which is the cathedral. Its {, 
which was firſt at Oſſonoba, afterwards at Sylyes, 
was at laſt tranſlated hither. Here are four con- 
town is ſubject to the queens of 


between Cape St. Vincent and the mouth of the 

Guadiana, and 24 miles E. of Lagos. Lat. 3b, 
— * great damage 
the earthquake, Nov. 1, 1735. 

of the ſame name 1s a place in Alentejo, but in- 


- conſiderable. - 


FARRO, Caro vr Faro, or Caro Dr“ 
ToxxEt Di FaRo, anciently Promontorium Pelo- 
rum, a noted promontory in the iſland of Sicily, 


and Lower Diviſion of Italy. 


FARO-HEAD, the W. point of land oppoſit? 


to «head, in Caithneſs, and the N. of 
— The E. point, or Dungſby-head, Cam- 
den calls Virvedrum Promontorium, and the W. 


point, or Faro-Head, Sarvedrum Promontorium. 


Hence the vaſt Weftern or Atlantic ocean ap- 
geographers have not yet agreed upon 


4 name for this particular part, there being no 
puntry to derive it fromm. 
FARRAR, a river of the Ard, N. W. of Inver- 
* K 
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nefs, near the mouth of which is the village of 
Beaulieu, formerly a rich and pleaſant abbey, and 
in the eſtate of the late unfortunate lord Lovat. It 
is famous for its ſalmen-fiſhery, and falls into 
the frith of Beaulieu, a branch of the Murray- 
frith. 

FARRINGDON, or FAR RING To, a market- 
town of Berkſhire, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill 
near the river Ouſe. Here is a my church, and 
the town is governed by a bailiff. It has a good 
weekly market on Thurſday; its annual fairs are 
on February 2, and Whitſun-Tueſday. It lies 
26 miles from Reading, and 65 from London, 
Here are the ruins of a caſtle. | | 

FARSISTAN, ſometimes called Fars, a province 
of Perſia, in Aſia, and the ancient Perfis. It is 
bounded on the S. by Perſian Irak, has Khufeftan 
with part of the Perſian gulph or Baſſora on the 8. 
and Kereſtan with part of Segeſtan on the E. In 
this province Lareſtan, as well as the iſle of Ormus 
are included; which are commonly reckoned to be- 
long to Farſiſtan, the Perſiaps having conquered 
them. Its prineipal town is Schinas. 

FARTACK; or FarxTAcKk1, a kingdom of 
Arabia Felix, in Aſiatic Turky. It is re 
placed by aphers, by ſome along the ſea coaſt, 
by others in the inland. The latitude it is alſo 
differently given. However, ſince ſo many geo- 

raphers and hiſtorians have mentioned it as an 
inland kingdom, it is not improbable but that it 
may extend itſelf moſtly inland; though it is ſcarce- 
ly to be doubted but that they had alſo ſome 
places on the coaſt, ſince we find the city and 
Cape Fertack in it. Though the Grand Signior 
receives a tribute from all the parts of Arabia Fe- 
lix; yet he exempts this from it, only that they 
ars obliged to furnifh him with 5000 men wheneyer 
called upon, which yet are to be maintained at the 
charge of the Porte. Of the city of Fertack we 
_ very little, nor is it mentioned by any Ara- 
* | 


point of the promontory called St. Ebb's Head, in 
tae ſhire of Berwick, which belonged to the earl 
of Hume; only its ruins are now remaining. 

FATAPOUR, See FETIPORE. 

FAVAGNANA, a ſmall iſland of Italy, about 
15 miles in compaſs, ſeated on the weſtern fide of 
Sicily, with a fort called fort St. Catharine, Long. 
I2, 55, E. Lat. 38, o, N. 

FAUCIGNY, or Foss tox, in Latin Trae- 


tus Focimacenſis, a diſtrict of Savoy, in Upper 


Italy. It runs along the foot of the Alps, between 
the county of Geneva on the W. of which it was 
anciently a part, and the county of Valais on the 
E. It had for ſome time its own lords; but in the 
year 1200 it deſcended by marriage to the count 


$. | 
AST-CASTLE, formerly a ftrong fort on the 
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of Savoy. In 1659 it was r6-bhited to the duchy 


of Savoy, and has continued ſo ever ſince, only 
that it paſſed to and from the hands of the 
French. | * 

FAUSTINO POLIS, anciently a city in Cappa- 
docia, ſo called from Fauſtina, dane of the 
emperor Antoninus, and wife to M. Aurelius. Shes 

lewd woman , and yet, he not on 

made the village where the died a ety, qnd colony, 
and called it as above, but erected à temple in 1 


to her honour, which was afterwards conſecrat 


to Heliogabalus, the moſt lewd, and debauched of 
all the Roman emperors. The ſenate, out of flat- 
tery to the emperor, ranked among the goddeſſes a 
perſon unworthy of a place among women. | 

FAYAL. See Frar. 

FAYENCE, a town of France, in Provence, 
near the river Biaſon, 10 miles from Graſſe, and 
15 from Frejus. Long. 6, 47, E. Lat. 43, 


44, N. 4 

FE D'ANTIOCHIA, Santa, the moſt northern 
town of Popyan, a diſtrict of Terra Firma, It is 
fituated about 200 miles to the N. of Popyan city, 
near the confines of the province of Carthagena, 
on the banks of the river Santa Martha, and near 


180 miles to the S. of its conflux with the Magda- 


lena. Thither the inhabitants removed from ano- 
ther town called Antiochia, which. was 15 leagues 
diſtant from it; and now but ſmall, and Muh 
peopled; whereas Santa Fe d' Antiochia is a conſi- 
derable place, being the capital of a governmen 

called the audience of Santa Fe. This town bal 
the addition of Antiochia annexed to it, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Santa Fe de Bogata, in South Amæ- 
rica. 3 

FE, or Foy, Santa, a place in the middle of 
Veragua, a province in the audience o Guati- 
mala, where the king of Spain keeps officers. for 
caſting and refining gold. It ſtands at the ſource 
of a river which runs into the North ſea. 

FEy Santa, the capital of New Mexico, It 
is ſituated 130 leagues from the ſea, near the 
ſource of Rio del Nort, which running a great way 
the country ſouthward, and then bendin 

Baudrand 
makes it nine leagues from that river. It is ſai 
to be a rich city, regularly built ; and is the ſee 
of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Mexico, as well 
as the ſeat of the governor of the country, who 
holds his poſt for five years, and is then ſucceeded 
by another. By ſome it is called Santa Fe de 
Granada, and by others New Mexico. Lat. 7, 
29, Long. 77, 20. | 

FECKINGHAM, a village in Worceſterſhire, 
ſeven miles S. E. of Bromſgrove ; with two fairs, 
on March 26, and September 30. h 

FELIN, a town of Livonia, with a caſtle, for- 

4 * | mer ly 
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- 66, N. 


merly belonging to Sweden, but now ſubject to 
Ruff. 


It lies on a river of the ſame name, iſſu- 
ing from the Wortzy-lake ; it ſuffered greatly in 
1550, and at other times during the war between 


0% N. Long. 25, 58. Kk. 
Fr. or FxoERIA, 2 maritime town 


both crowns. It lies 112 miles N. E. of Riga. 


oy 88 25 of Portugal, between Liſbon and 


76 161, 
porto, at 


E 
veſſels of ig tons. burthen to come up to the 
dwn, the chief trade being in ſalt and oil, the 
former of which'is, made near this place; and the 
Adjacent country abounds in olives, There is an 
inconſiderable caſtle, with a few guns for its de- 


TE. - | 

FELKIRK, or FELDX1RK, a town of a county 
of the ſame name in Tirol, and cirele of Auſtria, 
in Germany, on the E. banks of the Rhine, 38 
2 of Conſtance. Lat. 47, 20, N. Long. 
? FELLETIN, .a town of U la Marche, on 
the river Creuſe; it lies 18 leagues above Argenton 
fo the S. It trades in cattle, and has'a manufac- 
tory of tapeſtry. - * 
**FELLS, fo they commonly call in Weſtmore- 
land any waſte or mountainous ground; in parti- 
cular, a chain of almoſt impaſſable hills on its W. 
fide, confining on Cumberland: they alſo call it 
Fourneſs fells, from the promontory of the former 


mouth of a river which permits 


name in Lancaſhire, that runs S. into the Lea, 
The 18 pounds about Appleby are called Ro- 


man- fell, Meel-fell, and Hellbeck-felt ; the latter 
of which is a quarter of a mile above Brough. 

" FELTRE, FrrTRI, or FELTRIA, a ſmall 
town of Feltrino, and marquiſate of Trevigiana, 
one of the Venetian territories, in Upper Italy, 
upon à mountain near the river Piava, and is the 
ſee of a. biſhop, under Aquileia. It hes 38 miles 


N. of Padua. Lat. 46, 12, N. Long. 12, 20, N. 


FEMERIN, an iſland of Denmark, near the 
coaſt of Wagria, in Holſtein, from which a ſtrait 
not above a mile in breadth, called Femmer-ſund, 
divides it : though but a ſmall ſpot, it has always 
been logked, upon as one of the keys to Denmark 
with regard to Germany.  'Fhis iſland is very 


fruitful in corn and paſturage, and yet contains, 


but two pariſhes, Borg aud Peterſdorp. At the 
Ending-place from Holſtein, there is a fort. It 
fuffered much in the wars, eſpecially in 1419, 
when king Erick of Pomerania lai 
waſte. It is now ſubject to Denmark. 
Long. 11, 12, E. is 


* 


pital of a diſtrict of the ſame name, ſeated on the 
river Sarre, 17 miles from Marſal, and 17 S. of 


Deux - Fonts. Long. 7, 11, E. Lat. 28, 52, N. 


it almoſt 
Lat. 54, 
FENE STRANGE, a town of Lorrain, and ca- 


F E 
FENESTRELLE, a fortified town of Piemon 
in Upper Italy, on the river Cluſon. In 1708 the 
duke of Savoy took it; and is one of the ſtrongeſt 
frongiers againſt France. Lat. 45, 10, N. Long. 

» 29, "FF * | 
F FERABATH, a city of Ghilan, one of the 
provinces of Perſia, in Afia, on the S. ſhore of the 
Caſpian ſea. A, river about 40 paces broad riſing 


in the mountains, paſſes by the town. Here Ab. 


bas the Great had a palace, with noble furniture, 
and 4 fine garden. The country round it has a 
rich ſoil. The place is ſurrounded with moats. It 
lies 146 miles N. E. of the city of Ghilan. Lat. 
38, 12, N. Long. 50, 10, E. 


FERDEN, or VEzpux, a city in a territory 
of the ſame name, belonging to Lower Saxony, 


in Germany, on the river Aller. The late elector 
of Hanover, George I. king of Great Britain, 
purchaſed it of the ing of Denmark, who took it 


from the Swedes... It hes 28 miles S. E. of Bre- 


men. Lat. 30, N. Long. q, 10, E. 
FERE, E 2 town of 1 in 
rance, in a marſhy bottom, at the junction of 


the rivers Sene and Oiſe. Though fortified, the 
Spaniards took it during the civil wars ; but Henr 


recovered it in 1597, after an obſtinate reſiſ- 
tance. It has been diſmantled; its ſole defence now 
is a fluice, which can lay the whole country for 
a mile round under water. At a powder-mill here 


they make, it is ſaid, 120,000 Ib. of powder every 


year,, It lies 46 miles S. E. of Amiens. Lat. 


t C8, N. Long. 3, 26, E. 
19:45 ng. 3 


E, with the addition of Champenoiſe, a 
ſmall town of Upper Champagne, in France. It 
lies 34 miles N. of Troyes. Lat. 48, 44, N. 
nns 

FERE ,NTINO, aneiently Ferentinum, celebra- 
ted by Horace, &c. a ſmall epiſcopal city of the 
Comppagna di Roma, and Eccleſiaſtical ; State, in 
the middle Diviſion of Italy. It ſtands high, on 
the confines of Naples, 21 miles S. E. of Paleſtrina, 
and $4 Ex of Rome. Lat. 43, 48, N. Long. 14, 
* ERETTE, a town of Alface, now ſubject to 
France. It lies 49. miles. S, of Straſburg. Lat. 47, 
27, N. Long. 7, 36, E. = 

FERMANAGH, (county of,) in the province 
of Ulſter, in Ireland. It is bounded by - Donnegal- 
and Tyrone on the N. by another part of Tyrone 
and Monaghan on the E. by Cavan and Leitrim on 
the S. ar. another part of Leitrim and the 
ocean on the W. Here is no market-town, and. 


only one borough, namely, Inniſkilling. 


is county is 38 miles long, and 24 broad: it 
is full of woods and bogs, a third part of it being 


covered by lough Erne, the largeſt Iake in.this.part 
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of the kingdom. It is full of well-inhabited iſles, & In-this iſland are three bays, thoſe on the W. 
abounding with ſalmon, | trout, &c. About the Y and E. for ſmall veſſels; but that on the N. E. 
middle the waters contract into the breadth of an Y fide, properly called Juan Fernandes; conſiſts of 
ordinary river, continuing ſo for fix miles; on Q, a bay expoſed to the N. and N. E. winds, and 50 
which narrow part ſtands a doe fort, being the .Q fathoms deep within two cables length of x ws 
only paſs from the N. part of Ireland to the 8. & ſhore. This bay is viſited by all European ſhips 
This fort, with the town, is called Inniſkilling. 4 that go into the South ſeas, in order to refreſh 
- FERMENTERA, and SERMENTERKA, for- & their crews after a long voyage and weatheri 
merly Ophiuſa, one of the two Pityuſan or Pine the dangers of Cape Horn, ſupplying them with 
Nang, in the Atlantic ocean, and on the coaſt of $ fruits, bs, and proviſions, ... Accordingly, in 
Spain; about fix miles from the other called Ebu- Y the year 1741, admiral Anſon. put in here for re- 
ſus or Ivica, three miles one way, and five the Q pairing his ſhips, and recovering his ſick mein. 
other, but uninhabited. ; On this iſland captain Woodes Rogers found 
FERMO, anciently Firmium Picenum, a well- 
built and well-inhabited city of the marquiſate of 
Ancona, and Eccleſiaſtical State, in the middle di- 
viſion of Italy, upon a hill, with a harbour, on 
the Adriatic ſea. An archbiſhop reſides: here; 
and this was the native place of Lactantius, from 
it ſurnamed Firmianus, 32 miles S. of Ancona city, 
Lat. 43, 10. Long. 1.5, 10. | | 
Of the ſame name is another town under the 
name Monte Fermo, in contradiſtinction from 


that laſt mentioned, which is called Porto Formo, 


one Alexander Selkirk, a native of Scotland, who 
and but three miles aſunder.. J Catherlough, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland; _ 
i 


had lived there alone four years and. four months, 
having been left by his ſhip : from hence Daniel 
Defoe is thought to have taken the firſt hint of 
his famous novel of Robinſon Cruſoe, . "The edi- 
tor of lord Anſon's voyage places this iſland in 
lat. 33, 40, S. and 110 leagues W. from the con- 
tinent of Chili. Here are great numbers of ſea- 
wol ves or ſea - lions, and abundance of fiſh,. with 
ſome kinds peculiar to thoſe ſeas. 9 
FERNES, an inland town iu the county of 


FERNANDES, or Juan, FERNANDEs, two I it is the ſee of a biſhop united with that of Leigh- 
iſlands in the Pacific ocean, on the coaſt of Chili, lin. It is eight miles from Enniſcorthy. 1 
in South America. The one, as lying farther W. FERNSTEIN, or FREYENSTEIN, a town | 
is called De Aufera ; and the other, as nearer the of Auſtria, in Germany, on the S. fide of the Da- 
land or to the eaſtward, De la Tierra. The for- nuhe; though ſmall, has a magnificent caſtle; be - - 7 
mer, ahove à league in lengtb, is very high land, 9 ſides the ruins of an old one. Here Richard I. ot 
with ſeveral caſcades; one of which, on the S. W. England was confined priſoner on his return from 
ſide, precipſtates itſelſ with ſuch. impetuoſity into q the Holy land. It lies 60 miles W. of Vienna. 
the ſea, that its. froth may be ſeen, ſays Ulloa, at FERO, or Farro, Iſlands. Theſe are 24, 
three leagues diſtance. It lies about 3, 27, W. belonging to Denmark, and lie hetween 61, 40, 
from Callao. The diſtance between both iſlands and 62, 20, N. lat. and between 6, 10, and 7, 30, 
is 34 leagues. The iſland De Tierra, which is long. W. of London, They ſtretch in length. 1 
about 440 leagues N. of Cape Horn, is be- about 60 miles, in breadth 40; and have Norway 4 
tween three and four leagnes from E. to W. @ on the E. Shetland and Orkney S. E, Sealand 
moſt highlands, with ſome plains, but a part of J and the Weſtern Iſlands S. and Iceland and 
the mountains themſelves full of excellent timber, Groenland N. W. and N. They are high rocks 
and ſeveral ſtreams of very light water. Here in the ſea, covered with thin earth, and divided 
are great numbers of goats, but very difficult to from one another by deep and rapid ſtreams, . In 
come at, as living among inacceſſible crags and the valleys the mould is. about two feet thick, 
precipices. The mountains in this i ſland are of a d produces plenty of graſs and corn. Their | 
great height, and every part of them covered with ſheep feed in the valleys and on the hills all the 1 
a graſs or ſtraw higher than the uſual ſtature of a year round, but black cattle only in ſummer. 

Bas won b n ert Hs er yy Part of theſe iflands are inhabited, and part left. 

When captain Carteret viſited this iſland, in for paſturage The moſt remarkable are; theſe : } 
1566, he found the Spaniards had fortified it. A 65 1. Fug'oe, 1 e. Foul Ifland, lies fartheſt to N. E. 
houſe and four pieces of cannon were obſerved three miles long and. two broad. 2. Swinhoe, 
near the ſea-fide ; and on the-brow of a hill, at a two miles to 8. from Fugloe. 3. Videroe, three, 


ſmall diſtance, was a fort with Spaniſh. colours, - noe, 


Pe... — — — — REI 
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miles from Fugloe to . and one from Swinhoe,, - 
He ſaw. cattle; on the hills, and about 20 houſes five miles long, and three broad. 4. Bordoe, 8. 
on different parts of the iſland. In another part W. and W. of Videroe and Swinoe, about {x 


of the iſland he ſaw. a guard-houſe, with cannon 9 miles from N. to S. and four broad. 5. Kunde, 
mounted. * 2 three miles long, and one broad. 6. Kalſoe, two 
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miles W of Kunoe, and larger than that. 7. Oſ- 2 they have no conßderable night. In the ſhorteſt 


teroe, W. of Kalſoe and Bordoe, 12 miles lon 
but unequal in breadth. 8. Nelſoe, two miles 8. 
from Oſteroe, three miles Yong and half as broad. 


g. Stromoe, the largeſt,” 17 e and eight 
broad, lies to W. of Oſteroe and Ne! 


de. It has 
ſeveral harbours and creeks, &c. 16. Wiaagoe; 
above one mile from Stromoe to W. and is 6 Miles 
lng, and four broad. 11. Miggeneſs lies two —— 


| henee to W. three miles long, and one und h 


broad. 12. Kolter, three miles from Wäagoe to 


8. E. two from Stromoe W. one mile and à half 9 


long, and half a mile brbad. 13. Sandoe, two miles 
from Stromoe to S. ſeven miles long and four broad. 


14. Skude two miles farther S. three miles long 


and one broad. 15. Store Diemen, or Great Dam, 
2 miles to S. E. of Skuoe, one mile in diameter. 
This is encoinpaſſed with cliffs, and has but one 
paſſage to it, and that difficult, for but one man 


at a time to enter, ſo . at ſmall ex- Y 
Js Farther in the ground hes hut from 8 to 10 or 12 


pence be made impregnable, fince thips cannot lie 


near it becauſe of the ſtrength of the currents, nor 


could they be famiſhed, as the iſl» affords cows, 


ſheep, and fowl. 16. Little Diemen, two miles | 
8. E. from the other. 17. Suderoe, two miles 8. 


from the laſt, 14 miles long and fix broad. On 


the E. it has four creeks, one of them a little har- 
bour. There are other rocks called holmes, which 
are left for paſtures; and there are ſeveral rocks 
which riſe out of the fea near the iſlands, two of 


which it is neceflary for mariners to know. One 


N. of Fugloe, is called the biſhop, round, and 


„the other, near the S. E. of Suderoe, 


pretty hi ( 
round rock called the Monk, neat which 


is a hi 


is a dangerous whirlpool, which, in calm weather, 


draws ſhips towards it and often ſinks them. But 
they ſometimes 2 4. driving with the ſtream. 
en the ſun is in Cancer there is no night 
in theſe iſlands for a whole month, the fun 
ing but a few degrees under the horizon; 
nd in mid- winter they have but little day. But 
e dawning and twilight are pretty long for the 
ſame reaſon. {hrs * 

In the longeſt day the ſun riſes ſeven min. after 
two in the morning, and ſets 53 after nine; which 
makes the day 19 hours and 46 min. by which it 
appears that theſe iſlands are ſituated as before ſaid, 
partly in the 15th and partly in the 16th climates, 


From the ſetting to the riſing of the ſun in the 


longeſt day, it is but four hours 14 min. during 
which there js no difference to be perceived between 


day and night; for the fun being then but 4, 29, 


under the horizon, cannot make any difference fora 
whole month, there being then but little difference 
in the ſun's declination; fo that from Auguſt 17, 
when the ſun comes 18 deg. under the horizon, 
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within. 


day the fun riſes 53 min. after ꝙ in the morning, 
and ſets ſeven min. after two in the afternoon, ſo 
that there is but four hours 14 min. day. But the 
2 and twilight add much to it, ſo that ſome- 
thing of day is to be perceived at eight in the 
morning, and laſts till ſour at night. The currents 
between the iſlands run very an , and in ſeve. 
ral manners, according to their tuation. The 
wind againſt the tide in winter occaſions a turbu- 
lent and terrible ſen. U ® he 

There are three ſtreams that turn round, and 
are very dangerous, ſinking every thing that comes 
near and throwing it up again at a diſtance The 
moſt perilous. is that which lies 8. of Suderoe, near 
the Monk, which has ſwallowed up ſeveral ſhips. 
The ſea round this whirlpool is 80 or 90 fathoms 
deep, where the fea runs quiet and ſtill. A little 
farther in, the ground lies from 25 to 30 fathoms 
deep, where the ſea begins to riſe and turn round. 


fathoms deep, fnail-wiſe, in a circle four times 
round. This high ground has points or clifts on 
the top about 8 fathoms deep, and about 10 or 


2 diſtant from one another; ſo that when a veſ- 


ſel comes upon this uneven bank, it is turned 
round thoſe clifts, by the ſtream, with ſo much 
ſwiftneſs, that people not uſed to it lie down to 
avoid being giddy, and the veſſel is turned round 
all the four circles; between which there are three 
channels or conduits, where the ſea runs about 
flowly in ſmall turnings. 

On the E. ſide is a „where the ſea runs 
in as through a fluice, and works but flowly 
n. On the top of the Monk the air is ſo ex- 
ce ſſive cold in the hotteſt day in ſummer, that 
the people who climb it for fowl, are ſcarce able 
to endure it, and the fowls which breed there are 


little more than feathers. One might wonder, 


after ſuch a frightful account of the danger from 
this whirlpool, how ſuch particular deſcription 
could be taken; but our author informs us, that 


when the weather is calm, the ſea ſtill, and the 


ſtream in the reflux, the inhabitants venture to fiſh 
there, and to climb the rock. 4 

Theſe iſlands abound with fountains of whole- 
ſome water, of 4 good taſte. Some of them are 
on the tops of the higheſt mountains, and conſtant- 
ly run in the greateſt drought; ſo that ſcarce a 
cottage but has the convenience of a ſpring or 
brook, the water of which is generally cooler in 
ſummer than in winter. On Suderoe, near the 
village Famoien is a lake pretty high on the moun- 
tain,” the water of which, though” freſh, ebbs and 
flows with the ſea. In ſummer the air is temperate- 
ly warm, but ſeldom exceſſive hot. Winter is hot 


extremely 


. 
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extremely cold, and though: the land he under the 


62d deg. N. lat. it ſeldom freezes a month tage- 


ther, nor produces it ice in the open inlets of the 
ſea, ſo that horſes and ſheep are kept in open fields 
all the winter. It is thought, this is occaſioned 

the ſaltneſs and conſtant motion af the neigh- 


bouring ſea, which produces warm yapours that 


temper the air, and make it moiſt; ſo that melted 


ſnow and milling rains fall in the vallies while it 
freezes on the mountains. Their moiſt air and for | 
being ſtronger than the reſt, break a paſlage for 


watery clouds oduce fuch ſtormy winds as ſome- 
times tear up ſtones from the ground, and roll up 
the earth on the rock like ſheets of lead. 

Theſe ſtorms ate variable, according to the gaps 
between the tops of the high movntains, where 
the winds gather, and preſs themſelves through 
with wonderful force, when in the vallies under- 
neath they have ſo calm an air, that they can carry 
candles from houſe to houſe. Sometimes the blaſts 
are ſo violent as if they would tear the rocks, and 
contrary winds meet betwixt them, being rebound- 
ed by the rocks that jut out in the paſſes, and 


orcaſion terrible Whirlwinds. Theſe; Wheeling 


about among the hills, come down over; the inlets, 


and whirling: round, run through them again a 
great way mto- the ſea, and endauger mariners, 


who muſt preſently furl or be overturned. l 

Theſe burricanes frequently beat down man and 
horſe in the vallies. "Rue the inhabitants being 
forewarned by a terrible noiſe between the rocks, 
alight, Tie down flat, and catch bold of graſs or 
ſtones, till the blaſt be over. But theſe things 


happen ſeldom. Here is tale, and two ſorts of 


falt-petre ſtones, but ſcanty. On the ſhore are 
found tranſparent ſtones, ſo hard that one may 
write upon glaſs with them. They are white, or 
white x WE with blue. and ſome are yellow, fo 
well poliſhed that they ſerve to put in rings. They 
grow in clifts, and are waſhed by the waves, but 
are not efteeined by jewellers. I bey are thought 


a ſort of jaſper, and they loſe their colour when | 


tranſported. Pearl-muſcles are alſo found here, 
as well as ſome cryſtal, but ſo brittle that it cannot 


be wrought. | 


T bey have no trees, but ſome lou juniper ſhrubs | 


and willows. Their firing is turf, ſome of which is 


ſo good as to ſerve ſmiths inſtead of coal. No corn 
but barley comes to maturity; but this yields 20 
or zo fold, ſo that they need none from abroad. 


One of their ſmalleſt oxen yields 1001b. of tallow. 
Their horſes are little; but ſtrong, ſwift, and ſure 
footed, though without ſhoes; ſo that people think 
themſelves more ſecure-on horſeback than on-todt 
upon the rocks and hills. They:bretd them tu ĩnimt 
wild ſheep, keeping their tame ſfieep in ſeparate 


ineloſures. But thay loſe many in hard winters. 


times catch them with nets and 
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? Sometimes, in a great ſnow, the ſheep gather 


themſelves cloſe in the open fields, where they are 
covered quite over, and it not found out by a damp 


| which riſes from the ſnow above them, they are 


loſt ſometimes for a month together, and eat the 


earth about them, and the wool off one another. 
But this ſeldom happens, for the danger of it makes 


the people look carefully after them; and when 
they find them under the ſnow, they open a paſſage 
tor them, or have weathers with every flock, which 


them. But they have na hay or any thing to re- 


under the ſnow, | 
They have great numbers both of land and fea 


) lieve them but the grals and roots they dig from 


) fowls, tome of which all the year. The fiſhery was 


formetly ſo good that they maintained themſelves 


by it alone, but it is now ſo much altered, that 


they have ſcarce ſufficient to ſerve their neceſſities. 
Yer ſometimes they have abundance of 61h, which 


are ſeals, whales, cod, whitings, large flounders, 
9 plaice; trouts, ſand-flounders, and a ſmall fth 


called murt, reſembling our pilchards, which ſome- 
times in autumn fill their creeks, where the poor 


children take as many as may ſerve themſelves and 


parents from meal to meal. Their ſeals haunt the 
inlets, and are of differeat ſizes, ſome as big as 


| cows, others no bigger than calves. They fleep 
on out- rocks, under promontories, where boats 
'$ cannot reach them; and in September, when they 


— forth their young, retire into caves under 
rocks. | 

The natives ſometimes ſhoot - them, at other 
dogs, which being 
trained to it, ſwim to them againſſ the wind that 
the ſeals may not ſmell them, and catching them 
by the throat, hold them till their maſters come up 
and kill them. The other way of taking them is 
by going in with boats to the mouth of the caves 


where they bring forth their young ones, and row- 


ing as faſt as they can, they leap out, ſome with 
candles to ſee where they lie, and others with clubs 
Kill hundreds of old and young, yet not without 
danger from the old males, and likewiſe from the 
waves. . When hauled out, &c. they eat of their 
fleſh, melt part of the fat into train - oil, ſalt up part 
for food, with a black ſalt made of the athes of. a 
burnt ſea-weed, and make ſhoes and other appa- 


rel of their ſkins, 


The whales here are of ſeveral ſorts, one called 
the grind-whale, becauſe they have marks upoir 
them. reſembling - grates. The biggeſt are not 
ahove five: alls lang, and the young an ell and a 


* half. They come in great numbers under the land 


hen the weather is dark or foggy. When the 


fuhermeu tee. them, they make Pgns to all = 
other 
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other boats, who come preſently together, and 
drive them in towards the land, by ſhouting and 
throwing of ſtones. They fend” men aſliore at 
the ſame time, who by making a fire give notice 
to the inhabitants. Theſe come with their boats 


from all the iſlands to the place where they ſee 


rere „ = 


the fire or ſmoke; and, bringing their whale-ſpears 


with them, drive the whales into an inlet or creeł, 


where are good whale-banks, or flat ſands, and 3 
there kill them. The boats divide themſelves into 


two companies, one of which attacks the whales, 
and the other draws up in the form of a half-moon, 


to prevent their eſcape to ſea; and other people on 


the ſhore, with whale-ſpears, wade in as far as 


they can, and help to kill them. Sometimes the 


whales break or overturn boats with their tails; by , 
glebe and cattle, and by knitting of hoſe, in which 


which means men are now and'then loſt, and many 
of the whales eſcape. They melt part of the fat 
into train- oil, and ſalt up the reſt for bacon with 
their black ſalt, which preſerves it very well, fo 
that it is ſcarce to be — pris from true ba- 


con. Other parts of the fat they uſe as butter. 0 


The fleſh, when dry and freſh, reſembles beef. 
Part of it they cut into long pieces, which they 
dry in the wind. Foreigners pickle part of the 
tail, which taſtes like neats- feet, and therefore the 
inhabitants call theſe whales ſea-kine. e 
ſacobſon mentions a creature called a ſea · dog, 
which ſometimes drives thoſe whales aſhore. His 


upper parts above water, reſemble thoſe of a large 

rough ſpaniel. There is another ſort of whales £ 
called doglins, above ſeven or eight ells long, and 
two broad where thickeſt. A | number of 
them come every year into a haven, in Suderoe, 
where the fiſhermen drive them into an inlet, if the 
weather be boiſterous; but if it be calm, they are 


ſo tame that they ſuffer the fiſhermen to come up 
keep beer but to treat friends; but at Chriſtmas 


to them, and faſten a rope through the fat of one of 


their eye-lids, by which they haul them aſhore, and \ 
kill them with whale-ſpears. They are not fo \ 
good meat as the other; and if a perſon eats of their 


- 


fat, it not only pierces the pores of his body, but 
allo his cloaths; and makes him look yellow and | 
well ſtrong They have another kind called the 
roar and witch-whale, which being large and dan- 
perous, the inhabitants dare not meddle with them, 
— play about the boats, and ſometimes riſe 
under and overſet them. It is ſaid theſe iſlands 
were firſt inhabited in 868 by people from Nor- ( 


way, and that they were firſt diſcovered by a pirate 


of Norway. But there is no certain account of 


theſe things, their public papers having been-car- 


ried away by pirates, as they ſay, above 160 years | 
fince 


Authors differ too as to the etymology-of 
their name. The inhabitants lived independent 
till about 1100, in the time of Sigurd, king of 
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8 when they had governors placed among 
them.. 1 75 

When Norway came under the crown of Den- 
mark, theſe iſlands met with the ſame fate. The 
were frequently invaded by pirates, but Chriſtian 
IV; built a fort at Thorthaven, on Stromeo 
for its defence, which is their chief town. Chriſ. 
tianity was planted here about 1000; but th 
had no biſhops till about 1 too; and ſince the Re. 
formation they have only had a provoſt. There 
are in all, 39 pariſhes. The churches are ſmal! 
built with firs, and covered with ſtone on the 
outſide. That at Thorſhaven is built of whole 
beams, and has a ſteeple. Their beſt benefice, with 


) all its perquiſites, is not above 100 gilders, (i. e. 


101.) a year. But the miniſters make it up with 


they aſſiſt their wives and ſervants, and ſometimes 


they have preſents. 


n ſtormy weather, &c. when they cannot at- 
tend their pariſhes, they appoint the people to read 
homilies, and ſing pſalins, on holy-days; and one 
that can read beſt to do it inthe church on Sun- 


0 days. By their diligence in reading the ſcriptures 


and good practical books, th underſtand religion 
better than the common people of Denmark, and 
have many of the pſalms, and Luther's catechiſin, 
with a ſhort explanation of it- by rote. They 
have but one ſchool, viz. at Thorſhaven, where 
they learn to read ind write, and thoſe deſigned 
for the holy es are taught Latin. The in- 
habitants have the character of being humble, civil, 
courteous to ſtrangers, whom tliey entertain gratis, 
and allow them cartiages from place to place. Ther 
generally make little more proviſion but for preſent 
neceflaries, thinking every year will bring provi- 
ſious for itſelf. They are tetriperate in diet, and 


they are pretty jovial. None but the poorer ſort 
ure given to excels in brandy, Their diet is with- 
out-bread;' beer, or ſalt, for moſt part, but accord- 


) ing to the ſeaſons,” fleſh, milk, fiſh, gruel. They 
portion out meat to ſervants, twice as much to 


men as to maids; but they preſcribe. them their 
work accordingly. Every morning they weigh out 
two pounds of wool for them to/{pin, and knit it 
too that ſame day into;a pair of coarſe ſlockings, 
and weigh their work at night. This is part of 
the they export. 1 
ir cloaths are always of coarſe flannel, and 
of one faſhion, but they have a finer ſort for church 
and market. Their coats are ſhort and wide, and 
ſeldom wear linen. The womens cloaths are 
alſo of one faſhion for ſrich and poor, being bo- 
dice and-petticoats ſewed together without Lin 


but their petticoats are plaited. They uuns cler | 
| © Bp 
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for holidays, and chiefly affect a dark blue colour, 
and ſome red. I heir l is hay, with a lit- 
tle flannel ſpread over it. They all make their 
own clothes, are fit enough for ſuch handicrafts 
as they need, and make «be much better than 
thoſe of Norway. The women, beſides coarſe 
flannels, weave much fine bed-clothes, of ſeveral 
colours, fine ſtockings, and woollen waiſtcoats, 


and dye all themſelves. "They have a ſort of red, 


which they call a cork-colour, that none elſe can 
imitate. They are naturally inclined to obſerve 


the ſtars, eſpecially Bootes, by which they know. 


the hours in winter mornings, to direct them in 
their work, 

FERRARA, (duchy of) or the FERRAREST, 
now a part of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in the mid- 
dle diviſion of Italy, near the mouth of the Po. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Poleſino di Rovi- 

o, formerly a part of Ferrara; on the W. by the 
Guchy of Mantua, on the S. by the r e and 
Romandiola Proper, and on the E. by the gulph 
of Venice. The middle of it is in lat. 45, N. and 
12 E. It is divided into the following parts, 11 
Poleſino di Ariona, II Poleſino de Ferrara, Il Po- 
lefino de 8. Georgio, La Valle de Commactrio, 
La Valle de Marrare, and Valle de Maremorto. 

FERRARA, the capital of the laſt- mentioned 
territory of the ſame name, in a fertile plain, wa- 
tered by a branch of the Po, called II Po Morto, 
from which is a canal to Francolino about ſix 
miles long, and another to Ceuto thrice that 
length, for the conveniency of commerce. This 
city, with the whole duchy, fell into the hands of 
pope Clement VIII. upon the demiſe of Alphon- 
ſo II. of Eſte, without male iſſue in 1597 ; but is 
now ill-peopled, and in many parts quite deſolate. 
The city is defended by a citadel of five whole, 
and as many half baſtions. It is a metropolitan 
ſee, and has an univerſity. 

This place having ven almoſt reduced to a heap 
of rubbiſh by a dreadful earthquake 27 years be- 
fore it came into that pontiff's poſſeſſion, he re- 
built the ſtreets and houſes, and fortified it, erec- 
ting alſo a noble palace and other public ſtruc- 
tures, with his own ſtatue in the piazza. The 


citadel is ſaid to have coſt him 200,000 pounds 


ſterling. 

Among other handſome buildings here is a fine 
cathedral, a beautiful benediftine monaſtery and 
church; in the latter of which is the monument 
of the famous Arioſto, author of Orlando Furi- 
oſo, who, notwithſtanding his rich vein of po- 
try, and being laureat to the emperor Charles V. 
nd ſo poor as to have hardly clothes to his 

ack. 

In 1708 the place was blocked up by the Im- 
perialiſts, and ſeverely menaced, but it held out. 

Vor. I —No. 45. | 
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It lies 30 miles N. E. of Bologna. Lat. 44, 36, 
N. Long. 12, 14, E. 

F ERRO, by the Spaniards called Hierro, and 
by the French L'ifle de Fer, the moit weſterly 
iſland of the Canaries, in the Atlantic ocean, and 
near the coaſt of Africa: it belongs to Spain. In 
ſome parts the ſoil is dry and barren. Here the 
French navigators formerly placed the firſt meri- 
dian for. reckoning the longitude, as the Dutch 
did theirs — the peak of Teneriff. But 
moſt geographers at preſent reckon the firſt meri- 
dian from the capital of their own country, as the 
Engliſh from London, the French from Paris, &c. 
See FERRO, Lat. 27, 48, N. Long. 19, 26, W. 

FERROL, a town of Galicia, in Spain, upon 
a bay of the Atlantic ocean, with an excellent 
harbour. This is a ſtation for the royal navy of 
Spain, where they frequently fecured themſelves 
in the late wars with England, and into which 
= their privateers carried ſeveral Britiſh prizes. 

t lies about two leagues from Corunna, and 4 
miles N. E. of the Groyne. Lat. 43, 26, N. 
Long. 8, 46, W. 

FERTE SUR L'AUBE, a town of Cham- 
pagne, in France, on the river Aube, as its addi- 
tional epithet ſhews. It lies 36 miles S. E. of 
Troyes. Lat. 48, 12, N. Long. 4, 48, E. 

FERTE St. NECTAIRE, (La) or La FE Y- 
TE SENNETERRE, in Latin Firmitas S. Nectarii, 
a large town of Lower Orleanois, in France. It 
gave title of duke and peer to Henry Senterre : 
both it and the family are now extinct. 

FERTE IMBANT, a ſmall town of Sologne, 
in France, but has a noble caſtle on the little ri- 
ver Sendre. It lies five leagues E. from Remo- 
rentin. 

FERTE ALAIS, or AL EPs, (La) a town of 
Hurepoix, in France, on the little river Seine, 
ſeven leagues S. of Paris, and'on the road to 
Melun. f 

FESCAN, or FESsc AM, a confiderable town 
and caſtle of Normandy, in France, with a har- 
bour on the Engliſh channel, which has above 16 
feet water at — tides, defended by a tower 
and terrace- battery. The port and town are ſepa- 
rated by a large marſh, Here is a governor, 
_ lieutenant, &c. and a famous abbey. They 
trade in woollen cloths, ſerges, linens, laces, hats, 
and tanned leather. They ſend alſo ſome ſhips to 
the Newfoundland cod-fiſhery ; and a few barks 
are employed in that of the herrings. It lies 28 
miles N. W. of Rouen. Lat. 49, 41, N. Long. 
o, 26, E. | 

FETIPOUR, or FaTaypovs, a walled city 
of Agra and Hither India, in Aſia. It lies 28 
miles W. of Agra,, and ſubject to the great Mo- 
gul. It was founded by Eckbar, who built here 
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{ ſtately Ale and 4 noble 1 other 
1pous ee gorens'98, it ſhould. ſurpaſs 
| other cities 1 Is dominions ; but the un- 
wholeſomeneſs F we water forced him to leave, 
it, after, he ha Ju out 4,000,000 J. ſterling in 


; 
: 


prying it However here is a great, rejervolry 
which kupplies the town with rain water. It has 
2; large Arge and many, ins bujldings, parties 
larly a tely moſque. "The & 
ing a lake on the N. W. 765 
bazar, whoſe top is full of li ramid! 
500 paces long, well built, and neatly paved ; 
the court within being ſix times larger than the 
don, royal exchange, and the Whole Appertel 
with beautiful columns, each of [ e ſtone, „Th 
entrance of the palace is entire. Here is a grea 
anufacture of fine taffetas. Lat. 27, 12, N. 
Lo g. 78, 46, E. 1 8 T of oils 
"FETU. or - AUFETU, a kingdom in South 
Guinea, borders W. on the river Benja and the 
country of Commendo, N. on Atti, E, on Saboo, 


ve miles broad, 


8. on the ocean; the principal town Fetù, .This 


country is very populous, and ſtrikes 9 75 into 
the neighbourhood. It has many well-bui t towns, 
full of inhabitants, abounds in corn and, cattle, 
palm-wine, and oil, and is adorned with ſmooth 
ſtraight roads ſet with trees on both ſides, They 
apply, themſelves ſome to tillage, to fiſhing, to 
gpl of alt, to preſhng. oil, to drawing wine 
from dhe palm · trees, and others to trade. It has 
ſeveral villages on the ſea coaſt. 


little pyramids, is f and = pi | 
place, as well as in other parts of the country, 


N Her mil I 5 
bazar, with other 9. ay m 1 ga 
„digious number of men und bokts ate employed 
f n * work for them; and it 53 
ſaid alfo they carry home as many as amount ti 

oo The filberr : 
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15 is walled, hav- 2 


away in ich quantities by the Dutch, that a pro. 


2600 or 2500 l. a year. ſhermeh will ad. 


mit none to take up their freedom birt married 


en. The aneient church was rebuilt in 1754, at 
2566!  expente. King James II. was topped here, 
1 Bodfd 4 frhatk; al He was eſcaping for France, 
and detained till the ptince of Orangè ſent coaches 
and à guat tö attend him to London Near this 


* 


there are four pits, narrow it top; but wide at bot- 
; * wi whether dug by the ancient Britons, 
or 


rating chalk to mahnte their nds, as 


Camden things, er whether dug by the Saxons, 


after the manner of the ancient Germans, to lay 
up their corn in, to pteſerve it from the extreme 
cold weather, or from any ſurpriſe of their ene- 


mies, has not 8 been clearly determined. 


FEUILLE aà town of France, in La 
arche, on the. confines of Bourbonnois, and in 
79 7 5 neee 

EURES, or Foks, though” 4 ſthall town of 
Livnois, in France, tl the capital of Upper Fores. 
It lies bn the river Loire, * K W. of Lyons. 

4, 28, E. 


Lat. 46, $2, N.“ Long. 
FESEM. x vile in the biſfiopric of Liege, 


g and circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, where a 
battle Was ha. on in October 1746, between the 


FEEVERSHAM, in Remy 9 miles from Can- 0 
n 


terbury, 48 miles from Loi 
inque port of 


ing Athelſtan held a great council here. King 
Stephen erected a ſtately abbey, whoſe . abbots 
ſat in parliament, and — monarch was 7 75 
in it, together with Maud his queen, and Eu- 
ö his ſon; but two mean gate-houſes are 


all that now remain of it. The town was firſt. 
incorporated by the name of the barons of Fever- 


ſham, afterwards by the title of the mayor and 


commonalty,, and laſtly by that of the mayor, ad 
jurats, and commonalty., It is a populous, flou- 
riſhing place, ſituated, as it were, in the "ery 4 
garden of Kent, with the conveniency of a, creek + 
rom the Thames, or that branch of it called tbe 


8 

0 

' 

Swale, which . is. navigable by hoys,.. that, bring 
4 

# 


corn and fruit to London. It conſiſts chiefly of 


one long broad ſtreet, with a market-houſe and a / 
charity ſchool. ,, The, markets, are on, Wedneſday : 

Þ ary. 25. and Auguſt 12. 
lied. from hence 
cg and the 


and Saturday; fairs, Fe | 

T he London markets, are. ſupp 

with abundance, of apples Fl | : th 

beſt oyſters for Rewing, which are 4 ſo fetched 
L 


on, a member of the 
over, was a royal demeſne A. D. 
802, and called in Kenulf's charter the king's | 

Jute town, though it is now a large one. 5 
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Allies, comnianded by prince Charles of Lortain, 
and the French, under count Saxe. It lies four 
miles W. of Viſet, and 7 N. of the city of Liege. 
Lit. $5, 8, N. ms 5, Fa * | 
FEZ, (kingdom of) in Africa. It has the Me. 
diterranean ſea on the N. the Atlantic ocean on 
the W. the tiver Marbea or Umarabea on the 8. 
where it divides Fez from Morocco, ind is boun- 
ded on the E, by an imaginary line drawn from 
the mouth of the' river, Meluya or Melvia, to 
mount Atlas, "dividing it from the kingdom of 
Algiers. ' It was formerly part of Mauritania 
Tingitans, is ſomewhat larger than Morocco, and 
divided like it into ſeven provinces. Its extent 
rom E. to W. is about 270 miles, that is, from 
Tong. 1, 20, to 7, o, W. where broadeſt; and nearly 
of the ſame breadth from N. to S. i. e. from 
lat. 31 to 36. This kingdom is fertile in grain, 
fruit, cattfe, wax, and honey ; but would be much 
more ſo, did the inhabitants cultivate it duly, the 
Fezians being contented with a bare ſufficiency, 
and ſcrupulous of ſending grain out of the king- 
dom. Here are good iron- mines; but they are fo 
ignorant of manüfacturing them, that they only 
make nails and ſome other coarſe utenſils, IT heir 


31.9 - of | . 4 BE 7 4 #, þ- 2 1 
rincipal Tiver is Sebu or Cebit, which is very ra- 


2 Pid, Tiling in mount Celego, in the province 6f 
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Cor; and deſcending to the Atlantie ocean, is 
ſaid to carry with its ſtream ſtones of an hundred 
weight. It runs within two ſhort miles of Fez 
city, through vaſt ridges, receiving ſeveral other 
tivers in its courſe; yet over it is a bridge ſaid to 
be 150 fathoms long : none of theſe rivers are na- 
vigable. The only carriage is by land upon ca- 
mels, horſes, and dromedaries, for expedition. 
Fez, had its own kings, but for ſome time it has 
been ſubje& to Morocco. The Spamards and 
Portugueſe have ſome places on the coaſt; the 
rincipal of thoſe belonging to the former are, 
azalquiver, Penen, Melilla, and Ceuta; the 
fege, or rather blockade, of which by the natives 
may be ſaid ſtill to be carried on. Among the 
places belonging to the Portugueſe is Arzillai, 
Ering ceded Tangier as a part of queen Catha- 
rine's dowry to the Engliſh, who long ſince de- 
moliſhed it. The ſeven provinces. above men- 
tioned are, Fez Proper, Temeſna, Aſgur, Hahat, 
Errif, Guret, Alcaia, and Chuz or 7, ih M. 
de Liſle joins Aſgur and Habat in one, under the 
name of Al-garbe. This kingdom and Morocco 
are under one emperor. See Morocco. ' 


FEZ PROPER, (province of) in the kingdom 


of its name Taft mentioned. It is ſeparated on 
the W. from Temeſna by the river Burreg-reg or 
Sala; on the N, by that of Sebn, which divides 
it from Aſgar ; on the E. it extends to the river 
Gnavan ; and on the S. to, Chaus, or according 
to ſome, quite to mount Atlas. Tt foil is much 
the ſame with the kingdom of Fez already defcri- 
bed ; but being the province where the metropolis 
of its name ſtands, it is more populous and better 
cultivated. They have plenty of proviſions, gar- 
den- vegetables, Go and fiſh, particularly that 


called by the Spaniards ſabalo, which is in great 


requeſt, and caught from October to April. In 
this province is a territory 10 miles long, and five 
broad, which though fruitful, is ar unhealthy, 
from the ſtagnated waters in it, occaſioning peſti- 
lential fevers which carry off a great number of 
the inhabitants. The chief mountain here is 
Zalagh, about 15 miles from E to W. where the 
rich citizens of Fez have their gardens, orchards, 
and pleaſure-houſes; alſo mounts Zarhon, Taget, 
and Gueriguere. The firſt of theſe three is very 
well cultivated, and has about 40 towns and vil- 
lages upon it. | | 1 
FE, the capital of the laſt- mentioned province 
of the whole kingdom of its name, on the river 
Fez, is the largeſt city in all Africa; and is di- 


vided into the new and old city, or rather it con- 
ſiſts of three different cities built at different times, 
under one and the ſame name, with magnificent 
palaces, ſeraglios, ſchools 


ometan ith, &c. 


for propagating the 
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The moſt ancient of all is that called ns 


on the eaſtern bank of the river, where lie the fine 
gardens and fountains of Zingifor, beſides about 
4000 houſes. The other old city; called Ain Alu, 
ſtands on the W. fide of the Fez, and is compnted 
to contain 40,000 inhabitants. The walls of theſe 
two cities, faid to have belonged to two different 
princes, who were continually at war, were at 
length demoliſhed, and made into one, by building 
a bridge to join them. The third city, now cal- 
led New Fez, ſtands ahove the other two, and 
about a mile from the Old, containing between 
18 and 20,000 inhabitants. divided into 15 wards. 
Here is the emperor's palace, a large and noble 
ſtructure, and has as many fine moſques and other 
public buildings as Old Fez. Theſe three may 
he conſidered as one city, only as divided-into old 
and new. The former and the moſt famed of 
the two, flands on the declivity of two moun- 
tains and the intermediate valley ; it is walled and 
flanked with towers, being about' eight miles in 
circuit, It hath no ſuburbs without, but ſeveral 
gardens within; and hath ſeven gates: the ſtreets 
are narrow, and ſhut up alſo with gates, It is 
defended by two caſtles, the old and new, garri- 
ſoned by blacks, but without any cannon in ei- 
ther On the two longeſt ſides of the city are 
two ſharp baſtions on a riſing ground, with onl 

two iron cannon on each. The houſes are moſtly 
of ſtone or brick, three ſtories high, flat at top, 
and neatly furniſhed, The greateſt part have high 
turrets, where the women have genteel ' apart- 
ments, but are not permitted to ſtir abroad. The 
river Fez dividing itſelf into ſix branches or ca- 
nals, runs through moſt parts of the city, On 
theſe are 370 mills, moſtly for corn, and about 
250 ſtone bridges. Of about 500 moſques com- 
puted here, about 5o of them are well built and 
endowed ; one of which is faid to be half a league 
in compaſs. Within the cincture of this moſque 
is a ſtately college, in which divinity, and ſome 
other ſciences, are taught: the other public buil- 
dings, as baths, hoſpitals, &c. are very noble. 
Here are above 200 inns, very large and conve- 
nient, which pay an annual tax to the governor ; 

but excepting thoſe reſorted to by-Chriſlians, are 
receptacles of all ſorts of debauchery, the moſt in- 

famous and unnatural crimes” being committed 

barefaced, and with impunity.” Fez is computed 
to have about ,000 inhabitants. It ſwarms - 
with men of all trades and profeſſions, alſo with 
merchants ; this being the general magazine of 
Barbary, where all forts of European goods are 
brought and exchanged, and fent to the other pro- 


vinces of the kingdom, in barter for leather of ſe. 


veral forts, ' particularly the ne marroquin, &c. 
and. their other native productions. The Jews, 
which 
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which are above gooo, are the principal brokers, 
eſpecially between the Chriſtians and Mahometans, 
Mott part of the inhabitants are negroes from Ne- 
groland, or the deſcendants of ſuch ; the reſt are 
of an olive colour. Fer, lies 28 leagues S. from 
the Mediterranean, 33 E. from the Atlantic ocean, 
and about 260 N. E. 
N. Long. 4, 25, W. 

FIANO, a ſmall city of St. Peter's Patrimony, 
in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and middle diviſion of 
Italy; it lies on the Tiber. A wood in its neigh- 
bourhood was formerly dedicated to the goddeſs 
Feronia, hence called Lucus Feroniz. It lies 15 
miles N. of Rome. 

FIANANO, a town belonging to the republic 
of Venice, in the peninſula ot Iſtria, 17 miles N. 
of Pola, ſeated on the gulph of Carnero, at the 
mouth of the river Arſia. 

FIASCONE, or MoxrR Frascons, a ſmall 
epiſcopal city of Orvieto, one of the Eccleſiaſtical 
fates in the middle diviſion of Italy, near the 
lake Balſena. Its ſee is united to that of Corneto, 
and is famous for its white wine. It lies 14 miles 
8. - Orvieto city. Lat. 42, 20, N. Long. 13, 
12, E. ; 

FICARI, a town of Corſica, in the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, ſeated on the S. coaſt of the iſland, 22 
miles W. of Bonifacio, and at the mouth of a 
ſmall river of the ſame name. | 

FICHERULOLA, a fortified town of Italy, in 
the Ferrareſe, ſeated on the river Po, on the fron- 
tiers of Mantua, 12 miles above Ferrara. There 
is a canal from the above river to Tartaro. Long. 
11 7s E. Lat. 44, 58, N. | 
1 FIDA. See Wnipa. 5 

FIDAN, a river in Monmouthſhire, which runs 
into the Uſk againſt Penvawell hill. 

FIDELA, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of, and 
belonging to Fez, lies in the Atlantic ocean over- 
tel Rabat, and near the mouth of a river, in 
lat. 33, 34, and about 10 leagues S. W. of Sala. 

FIDEN =. or FiDENA, à city in ancient La- 
tium, near the Tyber, about five miles from 
Rome towards Eretum. It is now called Caſtel 
SGiubileo or Jubileo. It only merits a place here 
on account of the following accident. In the 
reign of Tiberius, one Attilius, having built here an 
amphitheatre, to exhibit therein a ſhew of gladia- 
tors, vaſt crouds flocked thither from Rome, ea- 
ger for ſuch ſhews, as during that emperor's reign,” 
they had been debarred from diverſions at home. 
But as the ſpectators were intent upon the gladia- 
tors, the amphitheatre, which was but ſlight! 
built, and overchar with the multitude, fell 
down, and with its fall, Tacitus tells us, deſtroyed 
or maimed 50,000 perſons ; of whom, Suetonius 
ſays, periſhed 20,000 ſouls... Attilius, who had 


of Morrocco. Lat. 33, 58, 
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FA 
built the amphitheatre only for gain, and there. 
fore employed bad materials and unſkilful work. 
men, was baniſhed ; and it was provided for the 
future, by .a decree of the Senate, that no man 
who was not worth 400,000 ſeſterces ſhould ex- 
hibit the ſhew of gladiators. The faid accident 


2 in the year of the world 4333, of tlie 


026, of Chriſt 27. 
FIE : 


RENZUOLO, a ſmall town of Parma, in 
the Upper Diviſion of Italy, on the river Larda. 


It lies 12 miles S. E. of Placentia, where is a fa. 
mous Bernardine abbey. Lat. 44, 56, N. Long 
10, 46, E. | 


FIESOLI, — Fæſulæ, a town of Tuſ- 
cany, in the Upper Diviſion of Italy, between 
Pratolino and the city of Florence, only two miles 
N. E. of the latter. It was one of the 12 ancient 
Hetruſcan cities. Lat. 43, 36, N. Long. 12, 


20, E. | 

 FIFE, (ſhire of,) in the S. part of Scotland. It 
was anciently called the Shire of Roſs, which 
name is {till preſerved in Kinroſs, i. e. the head 


of Roſs, and alſo in Culroſs, i. e. the back part 


of Roſs, as the Highland words Kaan and Cuul 
import. The name of Fife it had, they ſay, from 
one Fifus, a nobleman; to whom Kenneth II. 
ve it for his great ſervices againſt the Picts in 
40. His poſterity were firſt called thanes of Fife, 
which ſeems to have been the firſt title of nobi- 
lity in that kingdom, and afterwards created earls 
by Malcolm II. about the ytar 1057, and endow- 
them with greater privileges than any other 
earls in the country. Of theſe, the Great Mac- 
duff, who ſubdued the tyrant Macbeth, was the 
firſt, whoſe poſterity had the privileges of placing 
the king at his coronation in the chair, heading 
the vanguard of the king's army, and of com- 
pounding for murder with cattle or money; of 
which Macduff's croſs in Abernethy, in Perth- 
ſhire, is a monument. 


Fifeſhire is a fine fruitful inſula, ſituated 


between the frith of Forth and that of Tay; the 


former. dividing it from the Lothians on the 8. 
and the latter from Strathern, the Carſe of Gow- 
ry, and the ſhire of Angus, on the N. and alſo 
from Part of Perthſhire and Clackmannanſhire on 
the N. W. It is bounded on the W. by the 
Ochil-bills, Kinroſs-ſhire, and part of Perthſhire; 
and has the German ocean on the E. It is com- 
monly reckoned 32 miles long, and about 17 
— The E. is level, and the W. more 
mountainous. The N. and S. parts ate very 
fruitful in corn, and full of ſmall towns, but none 
of them ſo flouriſhing as their ſituation would 
promiſe, with good bays and harbours; but the 
middle is more proper for paſture, there being 
abundance of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, the wool of 
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which is much valued; as are alſo the hides of 2 


their black cattle, deer, and goats, which turn to 
a good account. On the S. fide, towards the 
coalt of the Forth, they have many coal-pits, 
that produce the Scotch coal; alſo ſeveral ſalt- 
pans, where they make very good white ſalt. 
The Ochil-hills on the W. afford good paſture, 
intermixed with corn fields; and between them 
are pleaſant fruitful valleys. At Dalgate is a 
quarry of excellent free-ſtone , and near the water 
of Ore they find lead; as alſo numbers of fine 
cryſtals, of various colours, at the Bin (Byne) a 
peak of the Ochil-mountains, and at Orrock, 
a crag on the water of Ore. Here allo are mine- 
ral ſprings, as the Spaw at Kinghorn and Bal- 
griggy. ts principal rivers are the Leven, iſſuing 
from a lough of its name, and the Eden, both 
abounding with falmon, &c. 

The little towns, moſtly royal burghs, on this 
coaſt of the Forth, are at leait a nurſery for ſea- 
men; and the ſea, beſides variety of white fiſh, 
herrings being caught in great quantities in Au- 
guſt and September, ields _ of oyſters, and 
other ſhell-fiſh. - No ſhire in Scotland ſends ſo 
many members to the Britiſh parliament : and in 
it are four preſbyteries, namely, Cowpar, St. An- 
drew's, Kirkaldy, and Dumfermling. This ſhire 
has alſo more nobility inhabiting it, than any 
other part of Scotland. 

FIFENESS, the moſt northern point of land 
on the frith of Forth, or Ediuburgh frith. 

FIGALO, (Cape,) a promontory of Epirus, in 
European Turky, oppoſite to Preveza, at the 
mouth of L'Arta. This headland was anciently 
called Actium, and famous for the naval battle 
between Marc Anthony and Auguſtus. in which 
the former was defeated, and failed away after 
Cleopatra. Here was formerly a conſiderable city, 
in which was a temple of Apollo, now an ordina- 
ry ſea- port town and cape. 

FIGEAC, in Latin, Fiacum or Figeacum, a 
town of Upper Quercy and Guyenne, in France, 
near the confines of Upper Auvergne, on the river 
Selæ. In 1568, about. 30,000 Proteftant beſieged 
it, but after three months, they were obliged to 
= it; yet in 1576 it fell into their hands, and 

ey kept it till, 1622, when the duke of Sully 
took it from them. The citadel has been demo- 
liſhed, and the place diſmantled. It lies 29 miles 
N. of Cahors. Lat, 44, 49, N. Long. 1, 
42, . 

FIGUERA, a ſmall town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
16 _ W. of Roſes. Lat. 42, 26, N. Long. 2, 
$1, 6 - . 

Of the ſame name is a port of Beira in Por- 
w on the mouth of the river Mondego. 

ol. I. No. 45. 
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FIGUIERO-DOS-VINHOS, a town of Por- 


tugal, in Eſtremadura, ſeated among the moun- 
tains near the river Zizere, and remarkable for its 
excellent vineyards, which produce curious wine. 


It is 18 miles N. of Tomar, and 25 S. S. E. of 


Coimbra. Long. 7. 25, W. Lat. 39, 48, N. 

FILLEK, a diſmantled town of Upper Hun- 
gary, on the river Ibol. It had once a ſtrong 
wall and caſtle on the top of a craggy hill, acceſſi- 
ble only by one paſſage, and that by one man in 
front, It has been often taken. 

FILLENGHAM, a village in Lincolnſhire, 
ſeven miles N. of Lincoln, with one fair on No- 
vember 22. 

FIMES, or FisMEs, Antoninus's Ad-Fines or 
In-Finibus, a town of Champagne in France, on 
the river Veſle, between Rheims and Soiſſons, upon 
the confines of the ifle of France. 'I'wo councils 
were holden in the church of St. Maria the Mar- 
tyr here in 881 and 935. In the former preſided 
Hincmar archbiſhop of Rheims. 

FINAL, a ſtrong fortrefs on the Genoeſe coaſt, 
in the territory of its name and Upper Diviſion 
of Italy. Its caſtle on a rock is very well forti- 
fied, and flanked with four towers. Ihe town 
is walled, and covered by two forts, guarding the 
avenues of the mountains to the caſtle; and here 
is a commodious harbour. 

In 1745 the Engliſh fleet threw ſeveral bombs 
into the town, but with very little effect, though 
next year the king of Sardinia inveſted it by land, 
and took it, but by the treaty of Aix-Ja-Chapelle 
in 1748 it was reſtored. 

This territory along the coaſt is not ſix miles, 
inland, but it reaches quite to the Appennine 
mountains. The emperor Charles VI. fold this 
marquiſate to the republic of Genoa, in 1713, in 
whole poſſeſſion it ſtill continues, and is very 
convenient for them, as it divides their other do- 
minions in the middle. It lies between Savona 
and Albenga, 36 miles N. E. of Oneglia. Lat. 44, 
30, N. Long. 9, 12, E. 

FINAL, to diſtinguiſh it from the former, is 
called Modeneſe, as lying in this duchy and Up- 
per Italy, upon an ifland formed by the Panaro, 
N. E. of Modena, and on the confines of Man- 
tua, 
FINCHAM, a vülage in Norfolk, with one fair 
on March 3. 

FINCHAMSTEAD, a village in Berkſhire, 
with one fyr on April 23. 

FINDEN, a village in Suſſex, with one fair on 
Holy-Thurſday. 

FINDORN, a river in the N. of Scotland, 
which riſing in the mountains near Badenoch, and 
not far from its ſource, taking the name of Ern, 
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runs a pretty way under that denomination 
through a valley, hence called Strathern, or Stra- 
dern, a diſtrict of the laird of Macintoſh's eſtate, 
and inhabited by the Clanchattan; after this it 
takes the name of Findorn, and paſſing by the 
caſtle of Tarnaway, and not far from Brody- 
caſtle, empties itſelf) about two miles below For- 


reſs, at the village or port for ſmall veſſels, of its þ 
own name, into the Murray frith. This river is | 


a conſiderable ſtream à pretty way above its mouth, 
even beyond Corrybrough Macqueen's, one of 
the ſtages from Inverneſs to Edinbur h, and 
abounds with excellent ſalmon all along its 
courſe. 

FINGALL, a ſmall territory in the county of 
Dublin, and province of Leinſter, within ſhore, 
to the N. This is a well cultivated tract, and 
yields ſuch plentiful crops every year, that Cam- 
den ſays it is, as it were, the granary of the king- 
dom. | 

FINISTERRE, (Cape,) the moſt weſterly 
headland of Gallicia in Spain, and of the whole 
continent of Europe. Lat. 43, 6, N. Long. 9, 

8, W. 
f FINLAGGEN, (Loch,) a freſh-water lake 
three miles in circuit, in the middle of Ilay or 
Iſlay, the moſt. weſtern iſland of Scotland. It 
abounds in ſalmon, trouts, and eels, emptying it- 
ſelf by a river called Laggan, into the fea. It 
is ſo called from its iſland, the royal ſeat of the 

eat Macdonald, who was crowned and anointed 
Fins of the iſles, by the biſhop of Argyle and ſe- 
ven prieſts, in preſence of all the heads of the 
tribes of the iſles, and thoſe of the neighbouring 
main land. The ruins of his palace are ſtill to be 
ſeen, not to ſay any thing of the houſes of his 
courtiers and guards, of all which pomp thoſe early 
and warlike ages ſeem to have had very little, 
ſtrength and ſecurity being all that they wanted. 

FINLAND, in Latin, Finlandia, or Finnia, a 

large country in Sweden, which bounds the 

. E. angle of the gulph of Bothnia and the gulph 
of Finland, between the 6oth and the 65th degree 
of N. latitude. The country is rocky, and full 
of high mountains, covered with foreſts, and im- 
— wich a vaſt number of lakes, ſome 
of them diſtinct, others having a communication 
together. In many of theſe lakes are iſlands; and 
in their neighbourhood many tracts of land ve 

fit for agriculture. The greateſt part of Finland is 
_— to Sweden. 


e Finns, that fertile ſtock, which has been 


the parent of almoſt all the northern nations of 
Europe, are themſelves of Aſiatic origin. In the 
moſt obſcure periods of antiquity they abandoned 


their caſtern ſeats, to ſettle in the weſtern parts, 
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> which they occupy at preſent. It ſhould ſeem that 
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them; and make conſiderable pr 


the Finns only ſeparated from the Laplander in 
the zoth century, on the introduction of Chriſtia. 
nity among them, and on their having Ned hahj. 
tations and other eltabliſhments. Many moug. 
tains, rivers, and lakes, bear Lapland names. 

With regard to externals, the Finns differ ng. 
thing from the Laplanders; but that the former are 
more civilized and better informed. They are of 
the common proportion, and live in towns and 
villages. They have ſchools and academies among 
ſs in the arts 
and ſciences. They profeſs the Lutheran faith, 
and uſe the Chriſtian zra in their chronology. The 
Ruſſian government has continued to them the en- 
joyment of their Swediſh privileges, by which they 
are free, They form but one ſtate, and have no 
nobility; but the boor yields precedence to the ci. 
tizen, to the merchant, and to all perſons in the 
ſervice of the crown, whom they call * People of 
Quality,” | 

Their towns are built after the Swediſh manner. 
They carry on commerce, and the other buſineſs 
and trades which are common in towns. The 
boors are employed in agriculture, hunting, fiſh- 
ing, or the work in the foreſts, preparing pitch 
and tar, building veſſels, &c. Not only the villa- 
ges, but likewiſe the little farms that compoſe them, 
are often at a diſtance from one another, ſo that 
a Finn's eſtate is generally of a great extent. 

The houſe comprehends a room for ſummer, 
another for winter, and a third for a kitchen, The 
yard contains barns for corn and hay, ſtables, and 
upright frames to dry the corn upon, Beſides 
theſe, they have magazines for different purpoſes, 
and a bath all built of firs, laid on one another 
without regularity, after the manner of building 
in Sweden and Ruſſia. The furniture and houſe- 
hold implements ate the ſame as in Sweden. 

All kinds of corn ſucceed very well, eſpecially 


| in Carelia; but in many provinces it is ſubject to 
frequent accidents from the nature of the ſoil, 


which is a cald clay. The ground in many places 
abounds with ſprings. Their nights are cold, and 
the hoar froſt comes very early. The moſt cer- 
tain crops are thoſe of rye and barley, As even 
in the years of greateſt fertility the country con- 
ſumes the crop, a ſevere dearth muſt naturally be 
the conſequence of a ſhort harveſt ; and then the 
people are obliged to eke out their meal by the 
mixture of fir-bark, and other vegetable ſub- 
ſtances. 

The Northern Finns ſtill make uſe of rein- deer; 
the reſt employ the uſual beaſts for draught, as 
horſes and oxen. All their cattle are hardened to 
the climate, but ſmall. The chace and fiſhing 
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fupply the generality of the inhabitants with the 


moit certain food. The female boors are induſ- 
trious and good houſewives; they make linen, and 


a coarſe cloth called Volmar, and underſtand the 


art of dyeing. Their frames for _— are of 
the fimpleſt conſtruction, without being deficient 


in any thing eſſential. They may be taken to 


pieces, rolled up with the woof and all the work 
upon them, and fet up again in an inſtant, The 
Tartars for the moſt part make uſe of frames of 
the ſame kind. 

The Finns do not make butter after the Ruſſian 
manner, cauſing it to curdle by heat; but by 
beating the cream till it thiekens. The lower 
people are great eaters, making five meals a day, 
and are immoderately fond of brandy, 

The dreſs of the inhabitants of towns, as well 
as that of perſons of diſtinCtion, differs in nothing 
from what is worn in the Swediſh towns; and that 
of the boors is not much unlike that of Sweden. 
They generally wear their beards, though many 
are content with whiſkers. They wear breeches, 
and many of them twiſt rags round their legs in- 
ſtead of ſtockings. Some of them wear leathern 
ſhoes; others a ſort of ſandals; but the greateft 
part of them made of matting. They wear a 
waiſtcoat, with a ſmall coat cut exactly to their 
ſhape, which they button, buckling over that a 
leathern girdle. Their hair is never tied up, and 
they wear on their heads a hat ſomewhat in the 
Dutch faſhion, or caps of different ſhapes. A 
large knife, keys, and inſtruments for ſtriking fire, 
are tied to their girdle. Their cloaths are made 


of the coarſe cloth called Volmar, which their 3 
wives and 2 make; ſometimes they are 


made of finer cloth, which they buy; of ſkins and 
linen, and in hot weather, of white linen. In 
winter, their outward garment is a ſheep-ſkin, 
with the wool worn inwards, and other ſkins. 
The women wear ſhifts and drawers, ſtockings, 
and ſlippers, or a kind of ſhoes which cover no 
more than the under part of the feet, and come 
over the toes like a ſock; a gown like a ſhort, wide, 
looſe ſhift, without ſleeves. Their apron is ſmall, 
but their waiſtcoat or boddice is made like a com- 
mon ſhift, with wide fleeves. They cover their 
head with a linen-mantle, which falls over their 
ſhoulders and half their back. Their neck and 
breaſt are adorned with a number of ſtrings of glaſs- 
beads; and they always wear large ear-rings. In 
ſummer, their petticoats and boddice are made of 
linen, dyed after their own fancy by themſelves. 
Sometimes they are decked with a kind of em- 
broidery of various colours, and with little white 
ſhells, Their winter-clothes are made of coarſe 
cloth, or ſheep ſkins. Their aprons are not ga- 
thered, but whimſically ſet off with work, glaſs- 
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beads, fringes, &c. The girdle paſſes twice round 
the waiſt, and is tied in a large knot at the fide, 
and is either leather or linen, about three fingers 
broad, fringed at the two extremities. 

In winter, the country-women that are in eaſy 
circumſtances, wear coltly furs on holidays, when 
they appear in gala, In — their dreſs differs 
but little from that of the meaner ſort above de- 
deſcribed, but is rather more elegant, and more 
highly finiſhed, and of courſe made with more 
trouble, Their little gown is of ſilk, longer than 
common, with ornaments of a diſterent colour, 
reſembling furbeloes. It is adorned before, from 
the knees down to the furbeloe, with taudry em- 
broidery, and glaſs-beads, &c. The ſmall apron 
which they wear is ſtriped with ſeveral colours, 
wrought and adorned with medals and glaſs-beads. 
Their girdle is ſtudded with tin and braſs in the 
form of buttons, and is tied before with a number 
of ribbands. The gown is hemmed at the boſom 
with great nicety, and likewiſe embelliſhed with 
glaſs-beads and ſhells. 

Theſe people likewiſe hang ſeveral ftrings of 
falſe pearls round their neck. A great number of 
ribbands, of about fix inches in length, paſs through 
their great ear-rings, and float upon their ſhoulders 
and ſhift fleeves, which are very full, open, ſhort, 
and prettily wrought with different coloured wor- 
ſted. Their head is cavered with a handkercief 
folded in a fanciful manner, pafling under the gir- 
dle, and falling down the back to the heels. On. 
der this head-drefs is a circlet of leather, about as 
broad as one's hand, to cover the hair; at the fore- 
head it is covered with gold-lace, or ſhells and 
beads, and a white fringe, finiſhes it at the eye- 
brows. 

The Finns have profeſſed Chriſtianity for ſeve- 
ral centuries, and follow the eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
tution of Sweden. Their ceremonies therefore at 
marriages and interments, differ not more from 
thoſe in Sweden, than particular provinces in large 
ſtates vary from one another. When a country 
girl is promiſed in marriage, ſhe muſt make a pre- 
ent of four or five ells of linen, and a pair of 
ſtockings,” to every perſon that is invited to the 
nuptials. The gueſts, in return, make her a pre- 
ſent in money. But, as this does not compenſate 
the expence of the linen and flockings, and as the 
money remains with the bride, the marriage of 
daughters becomes ſo burdenſome to mothers, that 
it has occaſioned the proverb; * Marriageable 
girls ruin the farm,” ; 

The Finns frequently live to a very advanced age, 
although the dropſy, the — the epilepſy, and 


eſpecially the hypochondriac affection, which they 


call © hioutanti,” are diſeaſes very common among 
the country people. | The 
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The ancient Finns were ſuch zealous idolaters, 
that it was found neceſſary to call in the ſecular 
arm to advance their converſion, which was ef- 
fected about the middle of the 12th century, in 
the reign of Eric king of Sweden, during the pa- 
papacy of Alexander III. and under Stephen and 
Henry, biſhops of Upſal. In the middle of the 
36th century they were compelled to embrace Lu- 
theraniſm by the Swedes, who did not give them- 
felves much concern about the reality of their 
convictions. a 

After ſo long a ſucceſſion of ages, the particu- 
lars of their ancient idolatrous religion are become 
very obſcure and imperfect; but tlie principles and 
foundation of it are yet to be met with among the 
Laplanders, and other deſcendants of theſe Finns, 
who have perpetuated their idolatry. 

Bears are held in great eſtimation among all the 
Pagan nations of the north and north-eaſt. Theſe 
people believe that the ſouls of theſe animals con- 
tinue to live after their death, as well as thoſe of 
the human race; and this it is that has oc- 
caſioned all that ſuperſtitious grimace obſervable 
in the hunting of this animal. 

The Czar Peter of Ruſha, ſubdued the whole 
of Finland from the Swedes, but reſtored it at the 
peace of Nyſlot, except a part of Carelia and Kex- 
holm. However, by the late war which was con- 
cluded by the treaty of Abo, in 1743, Sweden 
agreed to yield for ever to Ruſſia, part of Savo- 
laxia, and all Kexholm, with the beſt part of Ca- 
relia; namely, all the branches of the river Kymen, 
except the country on the W. fide of the laſt 
branch; as alſo the town and fortreſs of Nyſlot, 
with a frontier on the N and W. ſides. The in- 
habitants of Finland, which is ſtiled the Grand 
Duchy, 'were formerly a barbarous people, and 
had kings of their own, till about the middle of 
the 13th century, Erick IX. king of Sweden, con- 
quered them. It has ſometimes been an appendage 
to the brothers of the king of Sweden, but is now 
annexed to the crown, It is divided into ſeven 
provinces; Finland Proper, Nyland, Carelia, Kex- 
| holm, Savolaxia, Tavaſtia or Tavaſtland and 
Cajania. 

FINO, (Capo, ) a large barren rock in the do- 
minions of Genoa, on the main land and Upper 
Diviſion of Italy, with a caſtle on its E. peak. 

Near it is a ſmall harbour of its own name, and 
anciently called Portus Delphini. 

FINSTERBERG, or VENSTERBERG, in Latin 
Moies Venuſtus, a mountain of the Griſons, in 
Swiſſerland, of which the houſe of Auſtria ſtill 
retains the ſovereignty, and takes a conſiderable 
revenue from the toll of a bridge which they keep 
up here, on the river Inn. 


FIOM, or Flux, a province of Middle Egypt, 
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in Africa. It runs along the weſtern bank of the 
Nile, and bounded on the W. by the Lybian de- 
ſert. It is a very fruitful province in corn, wine, 
a peculiar fort of which is made here, fruit, &c, 
with a great number of towns and villages. 

FIOM, the capital of the laſt-mentioned pro. 
vince, a large and populous city. Though moſt of 
the houſes be low and mean, here are fome hand. 
ſome ſtreets and buildings, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Turkiſh officers. It has alſo ſome noble piers of 
antiquity, and ſuppoſed to be built out of the ruins 
of the ancient Arſinæ; ſo that hardly a houſe but 
has ſome fragment of a marble, granate, &c, co- 
lumn, cornice, or capital, Its principal com- 
merce conſiſts in linen, plain and ſtripped, fine 


leather, carpets, fine mats, figs, &c. and other 


fruits, which it ſends to Cairo. Here are num- 
bers of Chriſtian Copti, with a biſhop, but no 
church, their divine ſervice being performed at a 
neighbouring village. The territory round it is 
full of delightful gardens, orchards, &c. well- 
planted and watered, the city ſtanding” on a canal 
which runs from the Nile to lake Maris. This 
canal is called Bahr Jouzef, or Joſeph's River; 
over which is the greateſt number of bridges in all 
Egypt. Here a caſhif of ſeveral ſhieks reſides, with 
other Turkiſh officers. 

Beſides the antiquities in and about Fium, are 
three, the ded curioſities of art and anti- 
quity in the world, to be met with in this province, 
and thoſe are the Pyramids. See PyRAamips, 
the labyrinth and its temple, with the lake Meeris. 
The labyrinch is 12 palaces, ſaid to contain 3000 
rooms, one half under ground, and cut into the 
rock in ſo intricate a manner, that a ſtranger could 
not find his way out. The lake Meeris is chiefly 
famous for the iſland in it, where was a burying- 
ground, whither dead bodies were to be ferried 
over by one Charon, whence aroſe the. heatheniſh 
fable of his wafting departed fouls into the Ely- 
ſian ſhades. Fium lies in lat. 29, 35, N. and 

30, 30, E. | 


long. 30, 30, | 
1 FIOR NZO, (San,) a ſmall but convenient 


ſea-port of Corſica, in Lower Italy, with a good 
haven on the N. ſide of the iſland, and a bay of 
its name; it is the reſidence of the biſhop of Nebio, 
which is four miles off. But its air being un- 
healthy, it is thinly inhabited. It lies ſeven miles 
W. of Baſtia, and 18 S. of Capo Corſo. 
FIORENZOLO, or FLORENTIOLA, an ancient 
city of Gallia Ciſpadana, now a little town of 
Buffeto, in the duchy of Parma, and Upper Italy, 
on the road between the cities of Parma and Pla- 
centia, and about ſix miles from Burgo St. Domino. 
Of the ſame name is a pleaſant valley running 
through a barren tract, between Florence and Bo- 


logna, _ Wy 
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FIORENZOLA, formerly Florentinum, once 
an epiſcopal city of the Capitanate, in Naples, and 
Lower Italy; but its fee having been annexed to 
that of Lucera, there is little elſe left of it but the 
ancient cathedral, and an old village. It lies 10 
miles S. of St. Severino, and 20 W. of Maufre- 
donia. Lat. 41, 30, N. Long. 15, 57, E. 

FIRAN DO, an ifland of Japan in Aſia, near the 


weſtern coaſts of the iſle of Ximo, from about lat. 


, 20, to „N. and about long. 130, 40, E. 
Pugh * He hath the title of kingdom, and a 
convenient harbour, the entrance into which is 
narrow and dangerous; but large enough within 
to contain a good number of veſſels, and ſecure 
them from all winds, This was a place of little 
account before the Dutch made it their grand 
ſtaple, when after building forts, magazines, and 
dwelling-houſes, it hecame a place of great trade 
and reſort, having from one ſtreet got to have 40, 
till the emperor, through jealouſy at theſe improve- 
ments ordered them to quit the place and the 
iſland. In this iſland is beſides a Ry caſtle on 
a hill in a ſpacious plain, with a noble bridge 
leading to it, and a lofty tower ſeveral ſtaries high 
in it, To the caſtle are eight gates, and at the 
foot of the hill are four pavilions anſwering to its 
four angles. ; 

FIRMINGHAM, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fair on September 4, for lean cattle and toys. 

FISHERS-ISLAND. It is ſituated about five 
miles from the coaſt of Connecticut, near the mouth 
of the Thames river, it is E. and W. near five 
miles long, and about one and a half broad N. 
and S. 

FISHGARD, or Frs ARD, in Pembrokeſhire, 
ſituated on. a Keep cliff, on the ſea ſhore, 244 
miles from London. Situated at the influx of the 
river Gwaine, into the ſea, which here forms a 
ſpacious bay. It is governed by a mayor, hailift, 
and other officers, and here veſſels may lie in ſafe- 
ty in five or ſix fathoms water. The inhabitants, 
have a good trade in herrings, and annually cure 
between Fiſhgard and Newport, above a 1000 bar- 
rels of them. The adjacent country abounds in 
corn, and ſeveral kinds of grain ; and the. town 
— a weekly market on Saturdays, but no 

airs, 

FISSIMA, a famous town of Japan; eight 
miles from Meaco, and 40 from Ofacca. Long. 
134, 10, E. Lat. 33, 35» N. 

FIVE-CHURCHES ſo called from five mag- 
nificent churches it formerly contained, is an epiſ- 
copal town of Lower Hungary, whoſe prelate is 
ſuffragan to Gran. It has been twice taken, once 
by the Turks, and the other &me by prince Lewis 
ot Baden, by ſurpriſe, and is ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria. It lies 81 miles S. of Buda. Lat. 46, 
25, N. Long. 19, 15, E. | 

Vor. IL—No. 45. 
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FIVELGO, a diſtrict of the Dutch Nether- 


lands, in the province of Groningen, lying on 
both ſides the river Fivel. An inundation that 
happened in 1686, deſtwyed above 400 people; 
and another, in December 1717, did vaſt damages. 

FIUM, a large town of Africa, and capital of 
a province of the fame name, in Egypt. It is very 
populous, and the Cophti have a biſhop's ſee. 
Here are a great many ruins of magnificent an- 
cient ſtructures. They carry on a conſiderable 
trade in flax, linen-cloth, mats, raiſins, and figs. 
This province contains a great number of canals 
and bridges built by the ancient Egyptians. It is 
ſeated on a canal which communicates with the 
Nile, 70 miles S. W. of Cairo. Long. 31, 29, E. 
Lat. 29, o, N. 

FIUME, or St. VEIr, a town of Iſtria, with 
with a harbour on the Adriatic Sea, It is ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auſtria, and lies 42 miles E. 
of 1 di Iſtria. Lat. 45, 50, N. Long. 15, 
10, E.. 

FIXTELA, an open town of Tedla in Africa, 
containing 700 families. On the S. ſide it is de- 
fended by a good old caſtle with a double wall, the 
outer flanked with towers and a deep quagmire; 
above it is a high tower on a mountain; and on 
the W. ſide is another tower, joined to the caſtle 
by a wall with a double parapet. The inhabitants 
are Barters, who are ſtout, and carry on a traffic 
and manufacture of woollen garments from it 
called Fiſtiles. Between this town and Tefza runs 
the Derna, which deſcends from Mount Atlas ; here 
a battle was fought between the king of Fez, and 
ſherif of Morocco, in which the former was over- 
thrown and taken priſoner, upon which the town 
and caſtle ſubmitted, and have done fo ever fince. 
It lies about a mile from Tefza. 

FLADDA, one of the Weſtern Ifles, about 
two leagues N. W. of Sky in Scotland, only two 
miles in circuit;- but much noted for its fiſhery of 
all ſorts, and for large whales that purſue the fiſh 
on the coaſt. The ſea-fowl, called coulternebs, are 
very numerous here, and great flocks of plovers 
come hither from Sky in September, and return 
_ in April. Among many rocks round this 
iſland is one particularly remarkable, called the 
Round-table, about half a mile in circuit, with a 
freſh-water ſpring upon it. This makes an im- 
pregnable natural fort, and can be climbed up only: 
one way, and by one man at a time Of the fame 
name is a little iſland near that of Arran in the 
frith of Clyde. The former of theſe iſles is mark- ' 
ed in our maps, but the latter not. 

FLAMBOROUGH-HEAD, apromontory and 
pretty high rocky land on the German ocean, in 
the W. Riding of Yorkſhire, ſix miles to the 
N. E: of Burlington, forming one end of the bay 


of the latter name. Lat. 54, 8, N. Long. o, 11, E. 
10 R FLANDERS, 
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FLANDERS, (Proper) a province of the Low 


Countries, and its firſt county or earldom, in Fle- 
miſh called Vlanderen, and in Latin Flandria. It 
is bounded by Hainault, Artois, and part of Pi- 
cardy on the S. the North fea on the W. the 
ſame ſea on the N. with the Hond, a branch 
of the Scheld that parts it from Zealand, and by 
the marquifate of the Holy Empire, Brabant, and 
part of Hainault, on the E. It is 50 miles long, 
and about the ſame in breadth, It is now divided 
into three parts; namely, Auſtrian, French, and 
Dutch Flanders. The Mauſs of Auſtria have the 
greateſt ſhare, with Ghent its capital. The French 
poſſeſs the S. W. part, in which are Liſle and 


Dunkirk; and the Dutch the N. E. part, in 
which are the ſtrong fortreſſes of Sluys, 


as-van- 
Ghent and Hulſt. The inhabitants are very la- 
borious, both in cultivating their land, and in 
their manufactures and trade, which no nation 
underſtand better. The air near the ſea is thick 
and raw; but the higher you remove inland, the 
clearer and finer the air. At a diſtance from the 
fea the country produces. a great, deal of wood, 
either for timber or fuel. Here they feed a vaſt 
number of horſes, but moſtly fitter for the plough 
than any other uſe. 

This country abounds with excellent paſtures 
for black cattle and ſheep. The ſoil produces 
abundance of corn, greens, and fruit of all forts. 
And they brew in this province a great deal of 
excellent beer. It is extremely populous, a per- 
fect level, watered with innumerable rivers and 
canals, being conveniently ſituated, for trade, with 
ſome of the fineſt cities in Europe, and above 1000 
other. towns and villages, It has for ſome ages 


paſt been the ſcene of bloody wars: and ſometimes. 
the whole ten provinces of the. Netherlands are, 


called. Flanders. Its principal rivers are the 


Scheld, the Lys, the Denger, and the Scarp, See 


NETHERLANDS or Low COUNTRIES. 
FLANNAN-ISLANDS, fix ſmall iſlands, cal- 
led by ſeamen the North-hunters, not far from 


Lewis, one of the Weſtern {lands in Scotland, to 


the inhabitants of which they belong, who keep 
ſome ſheep- here, and come once every ſummer 


to fetch them; alſo. fowl, eggs, down, feathers, 


and quills. One of the iflands is called Pigmies 
Iland, from. the. many, ſmall, bones reſembling 


thoſe of the human ſpecies, which have been dug 


there. 

FLATBUSH, a ſmall town on Long Iſland, 
where the king's troops paſſed, in purſuit of the 
Provincials. 

FLATLAND, a village on Long Ifland, where 
the king's troops purſued the Provincials, Oct. 22, 
1776, when they attacked New York. 


LECEHE, (La) a town: of Aujou, and con- C Dee, which river waſhes this county on the N. 
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fines.of Maine, in France, on the river Loire, It 
is ſit uated in a pleaſant valley, with vineyards and 
groves all around. It has but one . but it 
being the property of K. Henry the Great, inde. 
pendently from the crown, he founded a noble 
college of Jeſuits, which is a very magnificent 
building, and the church very large and beautiful. 
Among many learned men educated here was the 
famous Deſcartes. It lies 24 miles N. E, of An. 
gers. Lat. 47, 34, N. Long. o, 4, E. 

FLEET, a river of Nottinghamſhire, which 
runs into the Trent at Girtow. 

FLENSBURG, a large and handſome town of 
Sleſwick, on the bottom of the bay Flens, running 
up four miles inland, and formed by the Baltic, 
It is a fine haven, where ſhips of great burden 
may ride ſafe, and come up to the very ware. 
houſes, On the land- ſide it is nba thy with 
mountains, upon one of which, near the ſuburbs, 
is a caſtle commanding the gulph on that fide, 
Here are four churches. It is the capital of a 
bailiwic called Angelen or Engeland, and the coun- 
try of the Engliſh Saxons, or Angles, who came 
over into Britain, and gave it the name of Eng- 
land. It lies 18 miles N. of Sleſwick, and be- 
longs to Denmark. Lat. 55, 20, N. Long. g, 


45. E. 

FLETCHING, a village in Suſſex, between 
Lewes and Eaſt-Grinſtead, with a fair on the 
Monday before Whitſunday. 

FLEURUS, or FLRuUxsõ, a borough of Namur, 
one of the provinces of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
Here in 1622 count Mausfeldt was defeated by 


Don Gonzales de Cordova, with the loſs of their 


cannon and all their baggage; yet he happily 


joined the prince of Orange with the remainder, 


and thereby raiſed the ſiege of Bergen-op- Zoom. 


Alſo another battle in · 1690, between the Confe- 


derate army, commanded by Prince Waldec, and 
the French, under Marſhal Luxemburg ; when 
the former were routed, with the loſs of 50c0 
killed and 4000 taken prifoners, beſides 49 pieces 
of cannon. It lies eight miles N. E. of Charle- 
roy. Lat. 50, 41, N. Long. 4, 26, E. 

FLEURY, a town of Burguady in France, It 
lies 27 miles N. of Chalons. Lat. 47, 21, N. 
Long. 4, 42, E. | 

FLIE, or VL1E, an ifland on the coaſt of Hol- 


land, at the entrance into the Zuyder-zee. It is 
is alſo called Flieland or Vlieland, and lies N. E. 


of. the iſle of Texel, being about nine miles long, 
and but two broad. It has only two villages, and 


is principally remarkable for the great quantity 


muſſels found here. 
FLINT, (ſhire of) in North Wales, has a 


branch of the Iriſh- ſea,, on the æſtuary of the 
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It is hounded on the E. by Cheſhire,-on the 8. E. 
by Shropſhire, and on the S. and W. by Denby- 
ſhire, which ſeparates a fmall part of it from the 
xeſt on the S. E. ſide. This is the leaſt of all 
the Welſh counties, being reckoned 33 miles from 
N. W. to S. E. but its breadth from N. to 8. 
not above eight. It contains 28 pariſhes, inclu- 
ding. one city, one borough; three market towns, 
with $2,000 inhabitants. The greateſt part of 
it lies in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and the reft 
belongs to that of Cheſter. Ihe air is healthful, 
Here are but moderate hills, interlaced with val- 
leys, fruitful both in grain and paſture, feeding 
abundance of ſmall cattle, from which they: make 
great quantities of butter and cheeſe. They have 
alſo honey, of which they make metheglin, drank 
much in this country. Though here is plent 

of pit-coal, there is-very great ſcarcity of wood; 
and no. great abundance of fruit, The fea and 
its rivers, particularly the Clwyd and Dee, ſupply 
it plentifully with moſt kinds of fifh- and fowl. 
Some of its hills have lead ore, and ſome mill- 
ſtones are dug here. Its pecuhar rivers are the 
Wheeler, the Sevion, and Alen; the two firſt of 
which fall into the Clwyd, and the laſt into the 
Dee. This county ſends a knight of the ſhire' to 
parliament, and a burgeſs for the ancient borough 


of | | 
_ FLINT, the chief town of Flintſhire, in 
North Wales. It has no market, but has four 
fairs, viz. on February 15, June 24, Auguſt 10, 
and November 30. It' is-commodiouſly ſeated on 
the river Dee, and is but a ſmall place, though it 
ſends one member to parliament, It was former- 
ly. noted for its caſtle, where Richard II. took 
ſhelter on his arrival from Ireland ; but having 
itted it, he was taken priſoner by the duke of 
ncaſter. The caftle now is in a ruinous con- 
dition; the aſſizes are ſtill held in the town. It is 
12 miles S. W. of Cheſter, five N. E. of Holywell, 
and 195 N. W. of London. 
FLIX, a ſmall, but well - forti fied, town of Ca- 
talonia, in Spain, upon a peninſula formed by the 
river Ebro, where is a famous water- fall. It lies 


18 miles N. of Tortoſa. Lat. 41, 21, N. Long 


O 1, E. ; 

F Lobo, a 9 
the river Till; near which was fought a memo- 
rable battle; when king James IV. was flain' with 
the principal of his nobilt y. g 

FLORENCE, (territory of) or IL. FloxEx- 
ix o, the moſt conſiderable part of the rrp ac 
Tuſcany, in the middle diviſion of Italy. e 


river Arno runs through the middle of it. On the 


N. E. it is bounded. by the Bologneſe and Roma- 


nia, on the E. by the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate,” on the 
territo- 


8, by the Sieneſe, and on the W. by the 


of Northumberland, on 


j 
| 
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| thedral the dome is particularly to be remarked,” 
as well as the bas relief robnd the choir. From 
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F 3 
ries of Lucca and Piſa, which laſt is frequently 
included in it. | LN. 
FLORENCE, the capital of the laſt-mentio- 


ned diſtrict, in Italian called II Fiorenza, an- 
ciontly Florentia: a celebrated city even in the 


time of the Romans. It ſtands on the river Arno, 
-which parts it into two, and in a delightful plain; 
it is ſurrounded with fertile hillocks on all ſides, 
but that towards Piſtoya. In the neighbourhood: 
are vaſt numbers of country-ſeats; gardens, villa- 
ges, &c. Its circuit is computed” between fix and 
ſeven miles, is walled, has good fortifications, a 
broad gitch, and other works. Here are three 
ſtout citadels, one of which is a regular penta- 
gon. Over the Arno are four ſtone bridges. 

The number of houſes in Florence is reckoned 
at ooo, containing about 80,000 inhabitants. It 
has 152 churches, beſides 89 convents of both 
ſexes, 17 public ſquares, &c. It is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, and has an univerſity. 

It would require a volume to deſcribe the beau- 
ties of this city. The Palais Pitti, where the 
grand duke reſides, the gallery, the cathedral, the 
tower of Giotto, and os Baptiſtery, are edifices 
which particularly attract the attention of the 


ſtranger. In the courts of the Palais Pitti (which 


is of the Ruſtic order, and has a very ſtriking ef- 


fect) are ſome very curious ſtatues; and in the 


apartments may be ſeen many very beautiful pic- 
tures, eſpecially the celebrated painting of Ra- 
phael called the Madonna della Sedia; as well as 
a great number of other excellent pieces by the 


y ſame mafter, by Guido, Guercino, ' Andrea del 


Sarto, Parmegiano, Pietro Cortona, &. To- 
wards the gardens of the palace is another ver 


elegant front. In the gardens of Boboli,. whic 
Join the Palais Pitti, are ſome very fine ſtatues ; 


and amongſt others, one of a man bearing upon 


his ſhoulders a vaſe from which he pours water, 
by Giovanni di Bologna; a ſtatue of Neptune in a 
; ſhell of Egyptian granite, of one ſingle piece 36 
feet in circumference ; and above all, the group of 
Adam and Eve, full of expreſſion, by 


Iichael 
Angelo Nacarini. In the ſame gardens of Boboli. 
is a managerie, where are oftriches, and ſome 
e tails weighed 30 pounds. In the ca- 


the top of the ſquare tower del Giotto, which is 


caſed with white marble, you may ſee all the en- 
virons of Florence, and which form ſeveraFpoints: 


of view as agreeable as they are ſurpriſing. Near 


the cathedral is a building called rhe Baptiſtery, 
- whote gates of bruſs exhibit ſculpture ver 


euri- 
ouſly executed by Lorenzo Ghiberti. Beſſdes the 


ſtatues which are at the gate, and in the court of 
the old palace (amongſt which are theſe-of David, 


by. 


= EIT .. 


bridge of the 
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by Michael Angelo; the rape of a Sabine in mar- 
ble, by Giovanni di Bologna; and the Perſeus in 1 
C 


braſs, by the famous Benvenuto Cellini), there 
are ſome very elegant ones within, particularly in 
the council- chamber. In the church of the Car- 
melites is the chapel of the Corſini, where are two 
fine bas reliefs by Fugini, and the cupola is pain- 
ted by Luca Giordano. There are alſo ſome ex- 


cellent pictures of Maſaccio, painted above 300 
years 280. The great altar in the church of the 
Ghoſt 


is an exquiſite: piece of architecture. 


At San Lorenzo the magnificent. chapel of the 
Medicis is much admired, as well as the repoſitory 


of the tombs, which contains ſome very fine ſta- 


tues by Michael Angelo, who alſo executed the 


architecture of the library. The windows of the 


library are very beautifully painted. The church 


of St. Mark deſerves likewiſe to be ſeen: the Do- 


minicans vend exquiſite perfumes there. In va- 
rious places of the city are to he ſeen very cu- 
rious pieces of architecture and of ſculpture ; ſuch 


as the palaces Riccardi and Corſini, the Doric 


column, the Place Ducale, the bas relievo of a 
pedeſtal by Bandinelli, the Place San Lorenzo, 
the Centaur flain by Hercules, by Giovanni di 
Bologna, ce. 96 
Ide gallery is full of maſter- pieces of ſculpture. 
Among the curious ancient ſtatues are thoſe of 
Diana, Venus after bathing, Venus Genitrix, 


Venus Victrix, formerly in the Tribuna, the 


Athleta, Cupid and Pſyche, Gan ris Bacchus 
and Faunus, Venus and Mars, Endymion, Po- 


mona, Mercury, Leda, Hercules wreſtling: with 


the Centaur, a Bacchante, extremely light ; two 
Agrippinas fitting, an Etruſcan idol, an Etruſcan 
prince, or Lucomone. Amongſt the works of mo- 
dern artiſts, you will admire the Bacchus of Mi- 
chael Angelo, and the famous copy of the Lao- 
coon by Bandinelli. In one of the apartments of 
the gallery. which is called the Iribuna, are the 
ſtatues of the Venus de Medicis, Venus Pudica, a 
dancing Faunus, the wreſtlers, the whetter, the 
famous picture of Venus by Titian, repreſenting 
his wife naked in that character; St. John in the 


wilderneſs, by Raphael; a ſmall Madona kneeling, 


by Correggio; and many pieces of Rubens and 
other great maſters. 1 | 

In another apartment, alſo adjoining to the gal- 
lery, is the curious cabinet of Greek and Latin 


medals and medallions in braſs, which contains 


one of the beſt ſeries in Europe, as well as a fine 
collection of cameos. and intaglios ; and on one 


- ſide in the Painter's hall is the beautiful ſtatue of 


Venus coming out of the bath. Ihe elegant 
Frinicy, which has ſervedias a model 


for the bridge of Neuilly near Paris, likewiſe me- 
rits attengjols,!; ot iid Aoi e, god of 
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About two miles from Florence is the Poggio 
Imperiale, where are ſome excellent pictures, and 
a marble ſtatue of Adonis, by Michael Angelo, 

Six miles from Florence, in the gardens called 
the Pratolino, is a ſtatue of the Appennines, 60 
feet high in proportion, and. ſeveral grottos with 
curious fountains. "1.97 

The grand duke has removed hither from the 
Villa Medici, at Rome, the famous groupe of 
Niobe, an aſtoniſhing performance, attributed to 
Scopas, and has built a room in the gallery on 
purpoſe” for it. He has likewiſe removed the 
Apollo from the Villa Medici, to place him by the 
famous Venus of the Tribuna, and alſo the Venus 


coming out of the bath, which is in the Painters 


hall. 
In the room where you ſee the map of Tuſcany 
is an antique hermaphrodite, which; in the opinion 
bf | ſome, is not inferior to that of the Villa 
Borgheſe. Toit. ' 
ere are many very capital buildings in Flo- 

rence ; amongſt others, that of the marquis Ric- 
cardi, the duke Strozzi, and prince Corſini. 

To the W. of Florence lies the extenſive and 


{ fruitful valley watered by the Arno, as far as Piſa 


and the Tuſcan fea, It lies 52 miles S. of Bo- 
logna, 47 E. of Leghorn and the Tuſcan fea, and 


| 144 N. of Rome, Lat. 43, 34 N. Long. 12, 
'. 26 E. ; 


FRORENNES, a town of the French Nether- 


lands. It lies 22 miles S. W. of Namur. Lat, 


50, 31, N. Long 4. 20) E 
FLORENT LE VIEL, (St.) a town of France, 


in Anjou, ſeated on the banks of the river Loire, 


20 miles from Angiers, with a rich Benedictine 


_ abbey. 
FRORENTIN, (St.) a ſmall town of Upper 


Champaigne, in France, on the river Armanſon. 

It lies 25 miles S. W. of Troyes. Lat. 47, 43, 

N. Lo 28 8 
FLORES, or, as the Portugueſe ftile it, II. IA 


DE FLORES; one of the Azores; an iſland ſo cal- 


fed from the variety of fine flowers produced in 
it, being 10 miles long, and three broad. It lies 


| almoſt mid-way, between Europe and America. 
. Here alſo is plenty of wood, as well as corn and 


other fruits, &c. It is ſubject to Portugal. Lat. 


„12. N. Long. 32, io, K. 
055 RORES, an and in the Indian ocean, in 
Aſia, 50 leagues long, and 18 broad, the inhabi- 
tants of which, it is ſaid, are infamous for the art 
of 288 | yl 1 

FLORIDA, a country ſauated on the E. fide 
of the Miſſiſi ppi- river, and extending to the fron- 
tiers of Carolina and Georgia, and forms an exten- 


ſive peninſula from lat. 25 5. diſcovered b 
Cabot in 1497, and was poſſeſſe 4 


by the Spaniards 


In 


nn n , . ws 
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in 1512, but by the eruelties exerciſed on the na- 
tives, it ſoon became a deſart, and the ſmall num- 
ber of ſettlements Spain formed here, which they 
never peopled, ſerved leſs to make any advantage 
of the country, than to hinder other nation 
from ſettling in it; and ſhe was obliged in 1703s 
at the peace, to yield it to Great-Britain, who di- 
vided it into colonies or governments, under the 
name of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, whoſe limits were 
ſettled by proclamation, Oct. 7, 1703. 

FLORIDA, (Eaſt,) comprehends all the pe- 
ninſula; it is bounded on the N. by Georgia, and 
on the W. by the river Apalachiola. It contains 
12,000,000 of acres, which is about the quantity 
of Ireland. Its ſoil, except in the middle, is very 
low, and cut into lakes and rivers full of fith, the 
trees which cover it are not cloſe together, as in 
the American foreſts, but at a diſtance from each 
other, without any underwood. The ſhores are 
ſandy or marſhy to a great diſtance within Jand. 
The agitation of the waters violently attacking 
with a continual force its ſouthern extremity, 
which they inceſſantly wear away, has divided it 
into a great number of iſlands, keys, banks, and 
rocks, whoſe maſs bending from the W. towards 
the N. has followed the direction of the current. 
Theſe ſeparations, in which are formed ſeveral 
channels for ſmall veſſels, were named by the Spa- 
niards, The Iſlands and wal of the Martyrs. Be- 
ſides the ſituation of this colony between two ſeas, 
renders the air colder, and the rains more frequent 
than in the neighbouring parts of the continent, 
The mildneſs of the ſeaſons, and the wholeſome 
quality of the climate, became a proverb among 
its rl maſters, who uſe to reſort thither from the- 
Havannah, Vera Cruz, and ſeveral other places, 
for the recovery of their impaired healths. 

The country abounds. with all forts of timber 
and fruit-trees, eſpecially oaks, firs, and pines, but 
theſe laſt without bearing fruit, nut-trees, ſmall 
cherry trees, mulberry- trees, both white and red, 
which grow here much larger than in any other 
part of America, mahogany, walnut, maple, aſh, len- 
tiſques, limes, cheſnuts, cedar, laurel, and palm- 
treeg, with vines, which grow — of which 
laſt is a kind whoſe grapes are larger betwixt the 
two tropics, and it is reckoned as good as our man- 
chet, and fix times cheaper. Alfo others that 
ſerve for dying, as fuſtic, braziletto, logwood, &c. 
the ſaſſafras and tolu-tree uſed in phyſic, the mag- 
nolia, tulip-laurel, the tupelow-tree, &c. are be- 
come the greateſt ornaments of gardens; and other 
ſhrubs which may become of great conſequence 
in trade, ſuch as the myrtle wax ſhrub, which 
grows in every ſoil, the opuntia or cochineal fig- 


tree, the ſenna ſhrub, &c, to this may be added, 
Vor. I —No. 4 & 
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that Eaſt-Florida has the greateſt part of the fruit- 
trees of the New World, and almoſt all thoſe of 
Europe ſucceed wonderfully there; where alſo 
may be cultivated to advantage not only all the 
productions of the Antilles, but likewiſe filk, in- 
digo, and vines, 

= 1772, they exported from this colony 30,000 
weight of indigo, of an excellent quality. It is 
the only Engliſh ſettlement that produces much 
of the plant called barilla or kali, with which 
pearl-aſhes are made, and of which the Eng- 
liſh import a conſiderable quantity for manufac- 
turing glaſs, ſoap, &c. All the ſhores and over- 
flowed land are covered with it, When this coun- 
try was yielded to England, it was deſolate in ſome 
degree, and as yet it contains but a ſmall number 
of planters. One of the moſt flouriſhing ſettle- 
ments is Mr. Boll's, which is S. of St. Auguſtine, 
the capital of the colony. In 1770, E. Florida 
received 50 floops, and fitted out 52; ſo flouriſh-- 
ing was it in its infant ſtate. Its ancient inhabi- 
tants were exterminated by the Creeks, a ſavage 
nation, who lived farther in-land. 

Here is a ſort of grain like our oats, -and when 
rightly prepared, exceeds our beſt oatmeal. It 

rows ſpontaneouſly in marſhy places, and. by the 
ſides of rivers, like ruſhes. The Indians, when 
it is ripe, take handfuls, and ſhake them into their 
canoes, and what eſcapes them, falling into the 
water, produces without any farther trouble, the 
next year's crop. In Florida they have alſo the- 
tunas, a moſt delicious food, eſpecially in hot wea- 
ther, and ſo wholeſome, that, when ripe; Euro- 
peans call it the cordial julap, 

There is good beef, _ veal, and mutton, with 
plenty of hogs, eſpecially on the ſea- coaſt, acorns, 
cocoa-nuts and other maſts. . Here are nor only 
cattle for draught of the Tartar breed, but horſes. 
for the ſaddle, the latter incredibly cheap.. Every 
where on this coaſt is ſhelter for veſſels, and ſome- 
times a little fiſhing and hunting. It appears that 
few ſavages inhabit this part of the country. But 
this coaſt is the kingdom, as it were, of oyſters, 
as the great bank of Newfoundland, the gulph and 
river of St. Laurence, are that of cod and haddock. 
All the low-lands on the coaſt, as far as they can 
be approached, are bordered with mangler-trees, 
to which adhere a prodigious quantity of ſmall 
oyſters, of an exquiſite caſte, thers a great deal 
larger, and not ſo delicious, are to be met with in 
the ſea; and. that in. ſuch numbers, that they form 
ſhelves therein, which at firſt one takes for rocks. 
level with the ſurface of the water. See Max- 
TYRS. 

FLORIDA, (Weſt,) is ſeparated from. Eaft 
Florida by the river Apalachiola, on the E. by the 

10 8 gulph. 
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Fulph of Mexico on the S. on the N. by the 31ſt 
parallel of latitude, and on the W. by the lakes 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain, and the river Miſ- 
iſſippi. It is a long land of more than 80 leagues, 
in which ſetlements are encloſed, yielded to Great 
Britain at the peace in.1763. The climate is very 
Hot, damp, and unhealthy, particularly near the 
ſea; the ftrand takes up a great depth, it is a 
white and dry ſand, As you advance into the 
country which is tolerably even, the climate be- 
comes more healthy, and the lands more fruitful; 
they get every year two harveſts of maize, and have 
very good paſtures with plenty of cattle. Ihe 
trees and plants are nearly the ſame as in Eaft 
Florida, but this affords ſeveral articles which are 
wanted there. The inland parts are alſo much 
Hetter, = 

Pearls are to be found here in great abundance ; 
but the Indians value our heads more. Upon the 
whole coaſt, for 200 leagues, are ſeveral vaſt beds of 
oyſters; and in the * ter lakes and rivers is 
a ſort of ſhel}-fiſh between a muſcle and a pearl- 
oyſter, in which is found abundance of pearls, and 
many larger than ordinary; and on the coaſt they 
often gather ambergris. Here are two ſorts of 
cochineal; one the wild fort, which is far inferior 
to what is cultivated in the gardens and fields; 
and the plant of which indigo is made, is very 
common in moſt of the S. parts of this province, 
Here is £0 be found alſo, eſpecially after high S. 
winds, a ſort af ſtone pitch, which the Spaniards, 
who call it copea, moiſten with greaſe, and uſe it 
for their veſſels in the nature of pitch, than which 
they ſay it is much better in hot countries, it not 
being apt to melt. | 

The high grounds contain mines of copper, iron, 

Jead, and coal, and they find orpiment and ſanda- 
Tac in ſeveral places. Great part of the inhabitants 
are French, who build ſhips and cultivate rice, 
cotton, and indigo. Their cotton is very fine, 
of a bright white, and-their indigo is more brilli- 
ant than that from St. Domingo. The inhabitants 
of this colony amount to about 6000; but they 
have lately increaſed rapidly towards the Miſſiſſippi. 
At preſent their chief trade is in furs and wood for 
dying and building, In 1968, their exports 
amounted 10,495]. the year following to 10,8061. 
In 1770, 30 vellels entered their ports, and they 
fitted out 41. | 

On the banks of the Miſſiſſippĩ are ſeveral ſprings 
and lakes, which produce excellent ſalt. The 
plants producing _ and flax are very common 
in this country; and that ſort of ſilk - graſs, of 
which are made ſuch ſtuffs as come from the Eaſt- 
Indies, called herb-ſtuffs. Vaſt flights of pigeons 
come hither at certain ſeaſons of the year, for 
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above a league in length, and half as broad, Which. 


rooſt on the trees in ſuch numbers, that they of. 
ten break down the branches. In many places are 


mines of pit-coal, and iron-ore is often found near 


the ſurface of the earth, whence a metal is extracted 
little inferior to ſteel, Here are alſo ſome mines 
of quickſilver, or rather the mineral from which it 
is extracted, and only uſed by the natives to paint 
their faces and bodies in time of war, or high feſ- 
tivals. a 
With regard to the rivers that do not commy. 
nicate with the Mifliffippi, only two large ones are 
betwixt it and the peninſula of Florida, namely, 
the Coza, Couſſa, or Mobile, and Palache. Th- 
diſtance between theſe two rivers to the E. is about 
190 miles; and the coaſt between them is ver 
deep and bold. The chief harbour betwixt them 
alſo, and indeed upon all this coaſt of the gulph 
of Mexico, is Penſacola. The other places in 
Florida may be ſeen under their reſpective names, 
In 1780, the Spaniards became maſters of this pro- 
vince, | 

FLOTZ, a town of Turky in Europe, and in 
Walachia, ſeated on the river Geniſſa, near the 
place where it falls into the Danube. 

FLOUR, (St.) the capital of Upper Auvergne, 
in France. It ſtands on a mountain which is dif- 
ficult of acceſs, and the ſee of a biſhop. It lies 46 
miles S. of Clermont. Lat. 45, 10, N. Long. 2, 15 E. 

FLUMS, a place in the Thurgau, in Swiſſer- 
land, about a league from Wahlſtadt, on the ri. 
ver Setz. Here is a conſiderable foundery for 
making of ſteel, which is a compoſition made of 
three ſorts of metal, dug out of Mount Guntzen 
in the neighbourhood, and of which two only ferve 
for making of iron. | 

FLUSHING, in Dutch Vliſſingen, a well-for- 
tified town of Zealand, at the mouth of the Hondt 
or Weſtern Scheld, defending not only the paſſage 
into it, but alſo to the ifles of Zealand, and even 
into Flanders by ſea. Its harbour, which is large 
and ſecure, lies between two moles or dykes on 
the S. coaſt of the iſle of Walcheren, and by two 
canals; the ſea runs quite up to the other end of the 
town, ſo that loaded veſſels come up to the mer- 
chants doors. Beſides other fine ſtructures, the town 
houſe is a magnificent and regular pile; the houſes 
in general are well-built, and here is a very good 


foreign trade. 


This was one of the firſt cities that declared for 
the States, after ſeizing of the Brill, as likewiſe 
one of the cautivnary towns delivered up to 

ueen Elizabeth o the States as a pledge of their 


fidelity, and alſo ſecurity for the money that prin- 


ceſs had expended in aſſiſting them againſt the Spa- 
niards, and of which the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney 
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was governor in 1585; but was redeemed again in 
1616, under king James I.'s reign, by the famous 
Barnevolt's- negociations, for an inconſiderable 
ſum, leſs a great deal than the money they ſtood 
indebted to England. It belongs to the Prince of 
Orange. It lies eight miles S. of —— and 
17 N. - E. of Sluys. Lat. -51, 25, N. Long. 
, O, E. 1 N 

. FOA, or Fuoa, a conſiderable populous city 
of Lower Egypt, or the Delta, in Africa, ancient- 
ly called Nilos, and by the Greeks Metelis, upon 
the E. bank of the river Nile. Its ſtreets are nar- 
row and ill-built. Once European factors reſided 
here; but the frequent plundering of their boats 
by the Arabs, made them remove to Roſetto, 
which is about 3o miles lower down on the river. 
It lies near the town of Dierout, and S. of Fez- 
rara. Ihe neighbouring territory is fertile, and 
full of gardens and orchards. 

FOCHIA NOVA, a town of Natolia, in Aſia, 
and in the province of Sarchan, ſeated on the 
gulph of Sanderly, with a good harbour, and a 
caſtle. The Venetians defeated the Turkiſh fleet 
near this place in 1650. 

FODDGIA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the Capitanato; ſeated near the 
river Cerbero, 10 miles E. of Manfredonia. 

FODW AR, a town of Hungary, over againſt 
Colocza, on the other ſide the Danube. ng. 
19, 20, E. Lat. 46, 45, N. 

FOG ARS, a well-inhabited town of Tranſyl- 
vania, and kingdom of Hungary. It lies on the 
river Aluta, and is defended by a ſtrong fort, which 
was to no purpoſe attempted by the Turks in 1661. 
Lat. 46, 46, N. Long. 24, 18, E. 

FOGLIA, a river of Italy which riſes on the 
confines of Tuſcany, crofſes the duchy of Ur- 
hino, and falls into the gulph of Venice at Pi- 
ſaro. | 

FOGO, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands upon 
the coaſt of Africa, and in the Atlantic ocean; it 
is ſubject to Portugal. It has its name from a 
volcano in which it frequently emits flame. It 
lies 320 miles W. of Cape de Verd. Lat. 14, 38, N. 
Long. 24, 12, W. 

FOIA, an ancient town of Natolia in Aſia, ſeat- 
ed on the gulph of Smyrna, 30 miles N. of the 
city of that name. It is {till conſiderable for the 
ons of its harbour, and the ſtrong caſtle that 

efends it. 

FOIX, a diſtrict or county of France, en- 
compaſſed by Languedoc on the N. and E. It is 
bounded by Rouſſillon on the S. and by the Pyren- 
nean mountains, which ſeparates it from Cata- 
lonia. It belongs to the crown of France. 

FOIX, in Latin, Fuxium, the capital of the 
laſt mentioned county. It lies on the river Au- 
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riege, at the foot of the Pyrennees. The aſſembly 
of the ſtates meet here, and it has a fine abbey, 
whoſe abbot has the next place in it after the biſh 
of Pamiers, who is preſident, It lies 38 miles 8. 
of Thoulonſe, and about 20 from the confines of 
Spain to the N. Lat. 43, 27, N. Long. 1, 25, E. 

FO-KIEN, a maritime province of China, in 
Aſia. It has the ocean on the S. E. is bounded 
on the S. W. by Quang-tung, and on the N. h 
Cheki-ang and — This country — 
from lat. 23, 40, to 28, 20, N. and from long. 
116 to 121, E. It is very populous, and well 
ſituated for trade. They export diamonds and 
other gems, with gold, cinnamon, pepper, cloves, 
amber, coral, &c. to a conſiderable advantage. 
The ſoil is rich, producing vaſt quantities of rice 
and other corn, with variety of fruits, &c. The 
climate, though ſultry in ſummer, is ſerene and 
healthy. 


FO- KIEN, Fo-Cutv, or F̃-Cuxv, 8 


capital of the laſt- mentioned province, at the 
mouth of the river Min, where is formed a very 
capacious harbour for the largeſt veſſels to come 
cloſe to the walls. It is one of the nobleſt cities 
in China for magnificent buildings, number of 
rich merchants, and a bridge of above 100 ſtately 
arches of white ſtone acroſs the bay. The viceroy 
reſides here. Beſides its foreign traffic with Japan, 
the Philippines, Siam, &c. and its common manu- 
factures of filk, cotton, &c. they make prodigious 
quantities of white ſugar. It lies on the Indian 
ocean, oppoſite to the iſland of Formoſa, 381 
miles N of Canton. Lat. 26 32, N. Long. 
113. 12, 
| FOKO, on the coaſt of South Guinea, is an 
iſland in Calbary river, which being pretty high, 
ſerves as a mark from the ſea to know the river. 
The town of Foko is ſome leagues up the river on 
the W. fide of it; ind there being other villages 
along the river, on the E. and W, all inhabited by 
a very good ſort of blacks, any one may ſafely 
venture to trade either for ſlaves, teeth, or provi- 
ſions. Foko ſupplies us with freſh water and 
wood, the former from a pond near the town, 
which keeps well at fea. They alſo furniſh us 
with yams and bananas, at the proper ſeaſons, at 
reaſonable rates, 
FOLIGNI, or FouL16wo, anciently Fulginium, 
a famous municipal town in the time of the Ro- 
mans, now a ſmall Epiſcopal city of Spoleto, one 
of the Eccleſiaſtical States, in the Middle Divifion _ 
of Italy. It is moſt delightfully ſituated, on the 
river Tubin, at the foot of the Appennines. In 
the great piazza are ſtately buildings. Its traffic 
principally conſiſts in cloth, gold and filver lace, 
ſweet-meats, filks, &c. all manufactured within 
its walls, It has a fair in April, which laſts a 
month. 
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them, that they have viſibly ſunk and 
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month. The cathedral is a fine building, with a 


ſamptuous cupola, and ornamented to the amount 
of 30,000 crowns. One of its two gates has 
baffo relievos and inſcriptions commemorating the 
noble ſtand its citizens. made at it againit the 
Lombards, whom they drove from their country. 
It lies 15 miles N. of Spoleto city. Lat. 43, 15, N. 
Long. 13, 38, E. 
FOLKINGHAM, or ForkincHaM, a town 
of Lincolnſhire, ſtanding on a pleaſant-eminence, 
107 miles from London, Near it are the ruins of 
two magnificent ſtructures; namely, Sempring- 
ham monaſtery, and the ancient ſeat of lord Clin- 
ton, queen Elizabeth's admiral. Its market is on 
Thurſdays; and fairs, Aſh-Wedneſdays, May-day, 
Fune 16, poly „and November 10 and 22. 
FOLKESTONE, in Kent, between Dover 
and Hythe, a member of the cinque- port of Do- 
ver, 72 miles from London, appears to have been 
a very ancient place, from the Roman coins and 
Britiſh bricks often found in it. Here was for- 
merly a nunnery, but ſo near the coaſt, that it 
was often pillaged by the Danes, and at laſt ſwal- 
lowed up by the ſea. Here is a charity-ſchool for 
A copious ſpring runs through the 
town; but it is of moſt note for the multitude 


of fiſhing- boats that belong to its harbour, which 


are employed at the ſeaſon in catching mackerel 
for London, to which place they are carried in 
very fine cutters, that at other times are employ-- 
ed in ſmuggling, which is the chief ſupport of the 
town; and in war time, privateering. There is 
a ridge of chalky rocks, all the way from hence 
to Dover; and it has been obſerved of ſome of 
rown 
lower. There are yet viſible ſome ruins of a fort 
in the S. part of the town, built 700 years ago, by 
one of the governors of Dover caſtle; and upon 
x hill In this town, yet called Caſtle hill, was. a 
watch-tower. 'The market on Wedneſday, and a 
fair on June 28, Dr. Harvey, who diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood was born at this town. 

FONCETT, a village in Suffolk, with a fair 
on S-ptember 11, for toys. 

FONCHAL. See FuncHFAL. 

FOND, or Fouxp1, a ſmall Epiſcopal ſee un- 
der Capua, in the Lavoro, a province of Naples, 
in Lower Italy. It is but thinly peopled, from 
the inſalubrity of the aif from the lake of its name 
near it. Fondi confines on the Eccleſiaſtical ter- 
ritory, and in 1551 was roughly handled by the 
famous Turkiſh admiral Hardiadeno Barbaroſſa. 
It lies 30 miles N. W. of Capua. | 

FONDLY, (lake of) in Latin Lacus Fondanus, 
between the laſt-mentioned town and the 
Iph of Gaeta. It is ſaid to have been former] 
larger, not exceeding at preſent four miles, thoug| 
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ſometimes ſwelled very much by the ſea, when 
driven furiouſly upon that coaſt. 

FONI, a kingdom of Africa, on the S. fide 
of the river Gambia, whoſe inhabitants are a wild 
ſort of people, called Floops. Their country is of 
a vaſt extent; but they have no king or chief ; 
and their towns are fortified with ſtakes drove 
all round them, and filled up with clay. They 
are a very courageous people, and keep the Mun- 
dingoes, tbeir enemies, in awe. 

f FONTAINBLEAU, or Fons BLAup tr, from 
a ſpring here ſo called. It ſtands in the middle 
of a ſpacious foreſt, anciently that of Bierre, noy 
of the ſame name, in the Hle of France. Near 
it is a large royal palace, richly ornamented with 
paintings and ſculpture; alſo four gardens adorned 
with ſtatues and fountains. The parochial church 
of Fontainbleau has fine paintings, It lies 28 
_ S. E. of Paris. Lat. 48, 36, N. Long. 2, 
47K. 5 

It ONTAINE L'EVEQUE, in Latin Fong 
Epiſcopi, a ſmall city of French Hainault, confi- 
ning on Namur, near the river Sombre. It was 
ceded to the French in 1667. It lies 12 miles 
from Mons to the N. W. and about ſix from Char- 
leroy to the N. E. 

ONTENAI-LE-COMTE, the capital of 
Lower Poitou, in France, on the river Vendee. 
It is ſmall, but well built, with a pretty good 
trade, Here cloth and ſeveral woollen ſtuffs are 
manufactured. It lies 39 miles W. of Poitiers, 
and ſeven leagues from the ſea-coaſt. Lat. 46, 
31, N. Long. o, 47, W. 

FONT ENO, a town of Hainault in the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands, confining on Flanders, where 
a battle was fought May 1, 1745) between the 
French, an oe BP by marſhal count Saxe, and 
the allies under his Royal Highneſs William duke 
of Cumberland; in which the latter were obliged 
to retreat, It lies three miles S. E. of Tournay, 
and 16 iy W. of Mons. Lat. 50, 37, N. Long. 

1 24, E. 

f FONTERABIA, or FukNTARABIA, con- 
tracted from Fuenterrabaya, i. e. ſtrand of the 
fountain, the only city of Guipuſcoa and Biſcay, 
in Spain, near the Pyrennees, with a pretty good 
harbour at the mouth cf the Bidaſſoa, or Idaza, 
which river is here pretty broad, and the boun- 
dary between France and Spain. Though ſmall, 
it is well fortified, containing about 200 houſes 
in one pariſh. By the river here is formed the 
Ifle of Pheaſants. It lies 18 miles W. of Bayonne. 
In 1638 it held out a ſiege againſt the French; 
but in 1718 they took it, and reſtored: it the fol- 
lowing year. Lat. 43, 27, N. Long. 1, 38, W. 

FONTEVRAUT, or rather FRonTEvAuT, 


a {mall town of Anjou, in France, confining ca 
Tourain, 


&-- 


Touraine, about a league from the Loire, and 
three from Saumar, to the N. E. Here is a fa- 
mous abbey of majdens, the abbeſs of which is 
general of the order. | 

. FORA, or VooREN, an iſland of Slefwick in 
Denmark, N. E. of Amron, between Northftrand 
and Sylt ; about fix miles long and four broad. It 
abounds in cattle and corn, and contains upwards 
of 4000 inhabitants, with feveral villages. The in- 
habitants retain the language and manners of the 
ancient Friſons, though ſome fpeak Low Saxon. 

FORALONES, in the iſland of Gunra, in 
South America, and empire of Peru, are old walls 
of ſome ancient building in the time of the Yncas, 
which ſerve here as light-houſes for the ſhipping 
which ſail from Callao to Paita, on the South- 
ſea coaſt. ; 

FORBISHER's-STRATT, fo called from the 
diſcoverer of it, Martin Forbiſher, who in the 
year 1578 found it out, in lat. 62, N. 

FORCABUS, commonly pronounced Focha- 
bus, a town not far from the banks of the Spey, 
in Bamfſhire, in Scotland, It confiſts principally 
of one long ſtreet, about half a mile long, and 
ſtraggling houſes, with a handſome tolbooth in 
the middle of the town. The fine feat of Gordon 
caſtle, belonging to the duke of Gordon, ſtands in 
its neighbourhood, a little E. of it. 

FORCALOQUIER, in Latin Forum Calca- 
rium, the capital of a county of its name, m Pro- 
vence, in France, on the brook Laye. It lies in 


a very fruitful country watered by ſeveral rivulets, 


27 miles N. of Aix. Lat. 44, 12, N. Long. 5, 
N. E. | 

1 FORCHAIN, a town in the circle of Fran- 

conia, in Germany, upon the river ws >" It 

lies 18 miles S. of Bamberg, to the biſhop of 
_ it is ſubject. Lat. 49, 41, N. Long. 10, 


FORDHAM, a manor in the county of Weſt- 
Cheſter, and province of New York. 


FORDINGRIDGE, a town of Hampſhire, . 


whoſe market is deſerted, but it has a fair. It is 
26 miles S. W. of Wincheſter, and 85 W. by S. 
of London. Long. 1, 50, W. Lat. 50, 52, 

FORDUN, a market town of Kincardinſhire, 
or ſhire of Mearns, in the middle diviſion of 
Scotland. 

FORELAND- NORTH, in Kent, in the: Ile 
of Thanet, of which it is the N. E. point, is the 
promontory by act of parliament aſcertained to be 
the moſt — — part of the port of London, 
which is thereby extended N. in à right line to 
the point called the Naſe, on the coaſt of Eſſex, 
and forms that properly called the mouth of the 
Thames. A ſea-mark was erected here by the 
Trinity-houſe corporation at the public expence, 
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which is a round brick tower, near 80 feet high. 
T he ſea gains ſo much upon the land here, by the 
winds at S. W. that in a few years paſt above 30 
acyes of land have been loſt in one place. All 
veſſels that paſs on the S. fide of this head - land 
are ſaid to enter the channel, which is the narrow 
ſea between England and France. 

FORELAND-SOUTH, in Kent, a head of 
land forming the E. point of the Kentiſh ſhore, 
and called South, in reſpect to its bearing from 
the other Foreland, which is about fix miles to the- 
N. Its fituation is of great ſecurity to the Downs, 
the road between both, which would be a very 
wild and dangerous road for ſhips, did not this 
point break the ſea off, which would otherwiſe- 
come rolling up from the W. to the Flats, or bank; 
of ſands, which, for three leagues together, and at 
about a league or a league and a half from the- 
ſhore, run parallel with it, and are dry at low 
water; ſo that thefe two capes breaking all the 
force of the ſea on the S. E. and S. W. make the 
Downs, accounted a good road, except when tho 
wind blows exceſſive hard from S. E. E. by N. 
or E. N. E. when ſhips in the Downs are drove 
from their anchors, and often run aſhore, or are 
forced on the ſands, or into Sandwich bay, or 
Ramſgate pier. * 

FOREST, a parliament town of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Murray, 30 miles W. of Elgin. Long. 
3, 20, W. Lat. 57, 40, N. | 

FOREST, (Black). See Brack-Foresr. 

FOREST-ROW, a village in Suſſex, with two 
fairs, on June 25, and October 28. 

FOREZ, a ſmall territory of Lyonnois, in 
France; it has the mountains of Auvergne to the 
W. Velay to the S. other mountains to the E. 
which part it from Lyonnois, and Bourbonnois: 
to the N. This is a fruitful valley, watered by 
ſeveral ſmall. rivers which run into the Loire, 
which traverſes Forez from N. to 8. Ir is divi- 


| ded into Upper and Lower Forez. The capital of 


the whole country is Montbriſon. 

FORFAR, a town' of Scotland, and capital of 
a county of the ſame name, ſituated in W. long. 
2, 23. N. lat. 56, 25, of which Mr. Pennant gives 
the following account: It contains abont 2000 
ſouls; but ſince the great æra of the proſperity 
of North Britain, has increaſed above one half. 
The manufactures of linens in this neighbourhood, 
from fourpenee to ſevenpence a-yard; are very 
conſiderable; and bring in, as is faid, near 20,000 
a-year.. The caſtle Hood oma ſmall hill near the 
town, but at preſent not a: fragment is left. Fhe 
lake lies, or rather did lie, at a ſmall diſtanee from 
the caſtle; and, according to tradition, once ſur- 
rounded the town; there being. in ſeveral parts, 
even to this day, marks of the deſerted channel. 
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Of late years it has been very conſiderably redu- 


ced by draining; to which the vaſt quantity of 
fine marle at the bottom was the temptation. 
This fine manure is found there in ſtrata from 
three to 10 feet thick, and very often is met with 
beneath the peat in the moors. The land impro- 
ved with it yields foyr crops ſucceſhvely ; after 
which it is laid down with barley and clover. 
Forfar is a parliament town, claſſed with Perth, 
Dundee, Coupar, and St. Andrew's, which all 
together ſend one member to parliament. 
ORFARSHIRE, a county of Scotland, of 
which Forfar is the capital. Including Angus, 
Glenila, Gleneſk, and Glenpraſſin, it extends 2 
miles from E. to W. and 16 where broadeſt, thoug 
in ſome places the breadth does not exceed five 
miles. On the N. it is divided from the Brae of 
Mar, by a ridge of the Binchinnen mountains; it 
is bounded on the S. by the frith of Tay and the 
Britiſh, ocean, on the ta Mearns, and on the 
W. by Perthſhire, Part of t 
tains runs through this country, which is agreea- 
bly diverſified with hill and dale. It produces lead 
and iron in abundance, together with quarries of 
freeſtone and late, with which the inhabitants 
drive a conſiderable trafhkc, The country is well 
watered, ſhaded with large foreſts, and adorned 
with fine ſeats and-plantations. Their heaths and 
woods abound with hart, hind, roebuck, and moor- 


me; their ſtreams are ſtocked with trout and 


The mountains to the W. and N. are inhabited 
by Highlanders, but the Lowlanders poſſeſs the 
towns and champaign country. The common 
F ſober, numerous, and addicted to traffic. 

orfarſhire exhibits many monuments of antiqui- 
ty. At the village of Miggle, in the neighbour- 
hood of Coupar, there are ſeveral ſtones erected 
in the church- yard, embelliſhed with the figures 
of different animals and,other ornaments. In the 
church- yard of Glamis, we ſee an old obelifk or 
entire ſtone of 16 feet high, ſet up over the 
grave of king Malcolm II. who was murder- 
ed by the connivance of his own domeſtics. 
This ſtone is engraved with a number of figures 
alluding to the regicide; and at a little diſtance, 
within the park of Glamis, there is another ſtone 
marked with hieroglyphical ſymbols, which ſeem 
to expreſs the perpetration of the fame murder. 
At the village of Coſſens, in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, a very cuurious obeliſk appears lying in the 
Kelds; it is known by the name of St. Grtand's 
ſtone, and exhibits a great variety of figures in bas 
relief. There is another ſmall ſtone inſcribed with 


| figutes at Balutheren, in the neighbourhood of 


he Grampian moun- 
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At the diſtance of a mile to the S. of Glamis 
ſtands Denoon-caſtle, upon an eminence, environ. 
ed with ſteep rocks almoſt inacceſſible, having on 
the N. two or three rows of terraces. It is built 
in a ſemicircular form, encompaſſed with a ſtu- 
pendous wall of ſtone and earth 27 feet high, and 

feet in thickneſs. It has two entries, one to 
the S. E. and another to the N. The whole cir- 
cumference of the wall amounts to 335 yards, 
and within this area, the ruins of ancient buildings 
are ſtill viſible. About four miles to the S. of 
Brechin, at a place called Aberlemny, we find four 
or five ancient obeliſks, one of which is engraved 
with figures, ſuppoſed to be monuments of a great 
victory gained at the village of Loncarty, by the 
Scots over the Danes; a victory entirely owing to 
the valour of an huſbandman and his two fon, 
of the ſurname of Hay who were ennobled for their 
ent 3 my M III. From theſe 
eſcended the earls rol, hereditary high-con- 
ſtables of Scotland. - ” OO 

FORFICHEN. See ToxFicHen.. 

. FORGES, a town of Normandy in France, fi- 
mous for its mineral ſprings: It lies on the rivet 
Andelle, and' about three leagues from Neuf- 
 FORLI, an epiſ 

, an epiſc town of Rom in the 
Middle Divifion of — on the — danbay 
not far from it ſtood the ancient Forum Livii. Its 
territory about 46 miles round, is extremely fer- 


tile. Its ſee is under that of Ravenna, and the 


"_ * — "» _ — 


place is rather rich in churches and monaſteries 
than in palaces. It has produced many learned 
men, and lies 18 miles S. W. of Ravenna. Lat. 

44, 32, N. Long. 12, 47, E. 
FORLIMPOPOLA, anciently Forum Popilii, ot 
Pompilii, was once a conſiderable place of Ro- 
a, in the Eccleſiaſtical State, in Italy, but 


having been deſtroyed by the ravages of war, the 
> biſhopric was tranflated to Bertinoro. It ſtands 
on the road to Forli, about eight miles eaſt of it. 


FORM ARTEN, one of the ſubdiviſions of 


Aberdeenſhire, in the N. of Scotland. It extends 


above eight miles on the coaſt from the river Don 
on the S. to that of Vthan on the N. It has 
Mar to the 8. Garioch to the W. and Buchan, to 
the N. It is a populous diſtri, and has a good 
fruitful ſoil, but no town of any note. 
FOMOSA, or HERMOSA, the moſt conſideta- 
ble ifland belonging to Fokien in China, in Aſia. 


It lies in the Indian ocean, between lat. 22 and 25, 


N. and between long. 119 and 122 E. being com- 
puted about 70 leagues in length from N. to 8. 
and about-93 in breadth. Tts coaſts are rocky and 
high, without havens or fea-ports, there being but 


* from 


one bay in the whole ifland; namely, Tyowang. 


F 0 
from which the Dutch were routed by Coxinga, 
for treacherouſly ſeizing on a veſſel loaded with 
treaſure to pay his army with. 

FORRESS, a town of Murrayland, or ſhire of 
Elgin, in the N. of Scotland. It lies pleaſantly 
at the end of a ridge of feveral mountains, on a 
rivulet that falls into the water of Findorn. It is 
joined in the diſtrict of royal burghs with. Inver- 
neſs, Nairn, and Fortroſe, which alternately ſend 
one member to the Britiſh parliament. Here are 
the ruins of a royal palace. It is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery, containing 10 pariſhes. A little to 
the FP. of this place, in the corn fields, is a flat 
ſquare pillar of ſtone, which ſome authors deſcribe 
minutely, arid mention hieroglyphics in compart- 
ments, &c. It is a rude ſtone without any in- 
ſcription, about 23 feet above ground, and 12 or 
15 below, and, as it ſaid, all of one piece. The 
tradition about it is various; but Cambden ſays, 
it was erected in memory of a victory, which king 
Malcolm Mackenneth obtained over Sueno king of 
Denmark, It lies 12 miles from Elgin on the E. 
and upwards of 34 from Inverneſs on the W. 

FORSHEIM, or FoxTxHe1m, a ſtrong town 
of Franconia in Germany, and the Licoritum of 
the ancients, ſituated at the confluence of the 
Wiſent and Rednitz. The Swedes under the duke 
of Weymar took it in 1633, at the firſt onſet. 
Its pariſh- church of St. Martin, is collegiate. Ac- 
cording to popular tradition, this was the native 
place of Pontius Pilate the Roman governor of 
Judea. It lies 10 miles S. E. of Bamberg 

FORT-AUGUSTUS, a fortreſs and garriſon 
in the diſtrict called Kilichuymman, and pariſh of 
Boleſkine, at the weſtern end of Lough-neſs. It 
lies 36 miles W. of Inverneſs. The malcontents 
in 1745, took and demoliſhed it. Other forts in 
Scotland, as Fort-George, and Fort-William, ſee 
under ARDERSRAR, INVERNESS, and INNER+ 
LoCHY, or. WILLIAM-FoRT, and thoſe in other 


countries under their proper names. 

F ORT-DE-FUENTES, a fort of Italy, in the 
duchy of Milan, ſeated on the mountain of Monte - 
chio at the confluence of the river -Adda with the 
lake Como. Long. 9, o, E. Lat. 46, 5, N. 

_ FORTEVEN A, an ifland of the Atlantic 
ocean, and ont of the Canaries, 65 miles in length, 
and of a very irregular breadth, conſiſting of two 
peninſulas joined by an iſthmus 12 miles in breadth. 
It produces plenty of wheat and barley, as alſo 
bee ves and goats. It belongs to the Spaniards. 

FORTH, (river of,] in —ͤ— the an- 
cient Bodotria, is one of the moſt famous, though 
not the largeſt river in Scotland. It rifes near 
the foot of mount Lomond, and with a courſe 
from W. to E. falls into the frith of its own name 
or frith of Edinburgh. TS TT def e 
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FORT-LEWIS, a ſtrong place of France, in 
Alſace, built by Lewis + In an iſle formed by 
the Rhine, 20 miles N. E. from Straſburg, and 
267 E. of Paris, Long. 8, 9, E. Lat. 48, 


48, N. 

FORT-LEWIS, a fort of America in the iſland 
of Cayenne, built by the French in 1643. 

FORTNOVA, or Foxxov a, a town of Italy, 
in the duchy of Parma, eight miles 8. W. of Par- 
ma, remarkable for a battle gained here by the 
French over the Italians in 1495. Long. 10, 1, E. 
Lat. 44, 44, N. 

FORTROSE, the civil name of Channery, 
which fee; a town on the Murray-frith, in Roſs- 
ſhire, and N. of Scotland, which is joined in a 
diſtrict with the royal burghs of Forreſs, Inver- 
neſs, and Nairn, to ſend by turns one member to 
the Britiſh parliament. ſheriff and Michael- 
mas courts fit here alternately, with Tayne and 
Dingwall. 

FORT-ROYAL, the capital of Grenada, one 
of the Carribbee- iſlands, in the Weſt- Indies, which 
lies at the bottom of a ſpacious harbour, that is 
capable of containing 25 ſhips of the line with eaſe 
and in perfect ſecurity. It is ſituated at the S. W. 
end of the iſland, where the ſeat of government 
is fixed, which retains the French diviſion of the 
iſland into ſeven quarters or pariſhes. | ; 

FORT-ROYAL, one of the principal towns in 
the iſland of Martinico, in the Weſt. Indies. It is 
the ſeat of government in the iſland; its ſtreets are 
regular, and houfes le and the inhabitants 
addicted to luxury. To the eaſt of the town, on 
a neck of land, is an irregular fort, badly built, 
and worſe deſigned, which gives name to the town 
it poorly defends. Since the peace the French 
have built a citadel, which has coſt 325,0001. Its 
harbour, where the men of war winter, is one of 
the beſt in the Weſt-Indies, 

FORTUNE-ISLAND, in the Weft-Indies, in 
the windward-paſſage, is not three leagues long; the 
land is even, and covered with buſhes, as are al- 


moſt all the other iſlands hereahouts. It is ſepa- 


rated from Crooked-Iſle by a channel one league 
wide, with two little iſlands, behind which you 
will perceive a great extent of ſea, with three other 
little iſlands. | 7 

Near Fortune-Iſland, ate broken rocks, which 
look like huts built by ſhipwrecked people, which 
is too often_the caſe hereabouts. In 1755, the 
French bark, the Eagle, belonging to the king, 
being deceived by theſe huts, went to an anchor 
about 10 or ta cables length from the S. point, 
and ſent the boat on ſhore. She found it bad an- 
choring ; but in the bay, towards the N. part of 
the iſland, is tolerable anchoring pretty near the 


From 
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northernmoſt point of Crooked-Ifland, the diſtance 
is ſix leagues and a half. Between them is a bay, 
in the form of a ſemi-circle in which is good an- 
chorage under either of the iſlands, and ſhelter from 
N. E. and S. winds. Pho 
FORTUNE-ISLES, in the Pacific Ocean were 
. diſcovered by Kerguelen, in 1771. They abound 
with water but have no wood, or inhabitants, and 
f are ſituated in lat. 40, 8, N. Long. o, 62, E. 
| FORZA-DE-AGRO, a town of Sicily, in the 
| Val-di-Demona, ſeated on a craggy rock, near a 
FE - rivulet, 20 miles from Mefſmna. 
| FOSSANO, Fossanum, ſo called from fome 
medicinal ſprings in its neighbourhood, a fmall 
epiſcopal town of Chieraſco and Piemont, in Up- 
per Italy. on the river Stura. It lies 20 miles 
N. E. of Coni, and 21 S. E. of Turin. Lat. 44, 
48, N. Long. 7, 41, E. | 
FOSSANOVA, a town of the Campania di 
7 Roma, in the Middle Diviſion of Italy, en the 
| / | river Evola, at the foot,of ſome hills, confining on 
. | Naples. It lies about two miles from Piperno, 
| and the Pomptino-fens, alſo 5o S. E. of Rome. 
> . FOSSIGNY, a lordſhip of Savoy, in Upper 
| Italy, in which he the mountains of Glacieres, 
| Maudite and Plainejou. 
| | FOSSOMBRONE, a ſmall epiſcopal city of 
Urbino, in the Ecclefiaſtical State, and Midule 
Diviſion of Italy; it was built from the ruins of 
the Forum Sempronii, half a mile off, deftroyed 
by the Goths and Lombards. Here is a caſtle. It 
lies 12 miles S. E. of the city of Urbino. Lat. 43, 
46, N. Long. 14, 10, E. 1 2 | 
| FOSSE, a river of Yorkſhire, joining the Ouſe, 
| at the caſtle in the capital of that county. 
| FOssE, or Lxv Ex, a river in Lancaſhire which 
| runs into the Iriſh fea at Leven Sands. | 
FOTHERINGHAY-CASTLE, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, in which Mary queen of Scots was be- 
headed, is on the 8. E. hide of King's-Cliff, near 
To river Avon ox Nen. The caſtle is very ancient. 
as fairs on the third Monday after Old Midſum- 
mer, and of July 5. Edward duke of York, in 
the reign of Henry V. founded and. endowed a fine 
collegiate. church here, in the windows of which 
are ſome fine painted glaſs, and here he wag in- 
2 King Richard III. was born in this 
caſtle. | yi * 
| FOQUGERES, a town of Brittany in France. 
"= It lies on the Cueſnon, 41 miles S. E. of St. Malo, 
: Lat. 48, 27, N. Long. 1, 18, E. 


- FOULA, an iſland ef the Orkneys, in the N. 


of Scotland, three miles long. and ſix leagues W. 
af that called the Mainland of the Orcades. 
| - . FOULIES, Forts, or Prorrts, a people of 
| Africa, in the countries lying about the rivers. Se- 


From the N. E. point of Fortune-Iland, to the 
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negal and Gambia. They are much like the Arabs 
but not ſo white, nor yet ſo black as the Negroes, 

They are Mahometans, and underſtand Arabic, 
They live in hords, or clans, build towns, and are 
not ſubject to the kings of the country which they 
inhabit; if they are ill- treated by one nation the 
will remove to another. They have chiefs of their 
own, under whom they live quietly. They culti. 
vate the ground, and have plantations of tobacco 
and cotton about their towns, and beyond theſe are 
corn fields, which are ſown with Indian corn, rice, 
and two ſorts of Guinea corn, They have alſo 
totoes and yams, beſides a ſort of pulſe, between 
a kidney-bean and a pea. f 

They are an induſtrious and frugal people, and 
are very hoſpitable to thoſe that viſit them. They 
are very quiet and mild, but yet ſo courageous, that 
the Negroes dare not attack them. They breed 
great numbers of cattle, and kill many lions, tigers, 
and other wild beaſts. 'Fhey alſo hunt elephants, 
for the ſake of their teeth, and fmoke-dry, and eat 
their fleſh: They are dreſſed in white cotton gar- 
ments, and are always neat and clean, eſpecially 
the women, who keep their houſes very ſweet. 
Theſe are placed at a diſtance from each other, for 
fear of fires, and are ſmall round huts,. thatched on 
the top, and have no windows nor light, but what 
comes through the doors. Their towns are en- 
cloſed with pales, and at ſome diſtance from thence, 
a thick hedge. The ſpace between them is ſown 
with the things above-mentioned. 

. FOURNESS, in Lancaſhire, in Loynſdale, a 
tract between the Kent, Leven, and Dudden-ſands, 
where were numerous furnaces, as appears from 
the rents and — os paid for them. Here are 
mountains c Fourneſs-Fells, Here are ftately 
ruins of an old abbey, This tract runs N. paral- 
lel with the W. ſides of Cumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, and on the S. it runs out into the ſea as 
a promontory, to which there is no paſſage over 
the dangerous famds above- mentioned, without 
guides, who are kept here for the purpoſe, at the 
expence of the government, " 

OULSHAM, a tewn of Norfolk, with a mar- 
ket on Tueſdays, but no fairs, ſeated on a com- 
mon, 12 miles N.. W. of Norwich, and 102 N. 
E. of London. Long. 1, 10, E. Lat. 42, 48, N. 

FO WE, a river in Cornwall, riſes in Fowey- 
moor, not far from Brownwilly, one of the higheſt 
mountains in Cornwall. In its courſe it waſhes 
the borough of Leſtwithiel, where it paſſes under 
a ſtone bridge of nine arches. "Formerly the ſea 
ebbed and flowed: above this town, and, according 
to Camden, brought up veſſels of good burthen. 
At preſent, however, loaded barges can ſcarce 
come within a mile of it. About three miles be- 
low, the Fowey, having been enereaſed in its es 
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ſage by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, becomes a deep and 
wide haven. In two miles more, it reaches the 
town and borough of Fowey, built on its weſtern 
bank; and a little below, falls into the ſea between 
two old towers built in the reign of Edward IV. 
This is thought to be the largeſt body of freſh- 
water, except the Tamar, in the county of Corn- 


wall. 


miles from London, has a commodious haven on 
the Channel, is a populous place, extending above 
one mile on the E. fide of a river of its own name, 
has a great ſhare in the fiſhing-trade, eſpecially 
pilchards. It roſe ſo mucli formerly by naval wars 
and piracies, that in the reign of Edward III. its 
ſhips, refuſing to. ſtrike when required, as they 
failed by Rye and Winchelſea, were attacked by 
the ſhips of thoſe ports, but defeated them; where- 
upon they bore their arms mixed with the arms of 
theſe two cinque- ports, which gave riſe to the name 
of the Gallants of Fowey. And, we learn from 
Camden, that this town quartered a part of the 
arms of every one of the cinque-ports with their 
own, intimating, that they had at times triumph- 
ed over them all; and indeed- once they. were ſo 
powerful, that they took ſeveral of the French 
men of war. | | 
ln the reign of Edward III. they reſcued certain 
ſhips of Rye from diſtreſs, for which this town was 
made a member of the cinque-ports. Edward IV. 
favoured this town ſo much, that hen the French 
threatened to come up the river and burn it, he 
cauſed two towers, the ruins of which are yet viſi- 
ble, to be built at the public charge for its ſecuri- 
ty; but he was afterwards ſo diſguſted with the 
inhabitants for falling upon the French, after a truce 
proclaimed with Lewis XI. that he took away all 
their ſhips and naval ſtores, together with a chain 
drawn croſs the river between the two forts above- 
mentioned, which was carried to Dartmouth. It 
is ſaid they were ſo inſolent, that they cut off the 
ears of the king's purſuyiants, for which ſome. lives 
were forfeited as well as eſtates The corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, a 
town-clerk, and two aſſiſtants. The Trefryes have 
long had a manſion here. The market is Saturday, 
the fairs May-day, and Sept. 10. | 
Here are a fine old church, a free-ſchool, and 
an hoſpital. The toll of the market and fairs, and 
keyage of the harbour, were veſted in the corpo- 
ration on the payment of a fee-farm rent of about 
40s. It does not appear to-have ſent members to 
parliament before the 13th of queen Elizabeth, 
lere is a coinage for the tin, of which a F 
quantity is dug in the country to the N. and W. 
of it. The river Foy, or Foath, is very broad and 
was formerly navigable as high as Leſtwithiel, 


FOWEY, Fawey, or For, in Cornwall, 240 
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name, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. 


F R 
FOX-ISLANDS. See AzxcnieELAGo None 


THERN, 
FOX RIVER, a large ſtream of water menti- 


) oned by Carver, as taking its riſe in the interior 


parts of N. America, and running into Winnebago 
Lake, and on the banks of — the Winnebago 
Indians reſide. 

FOY, (St.) a town of Agenois and Guyenne, 
in France, on the river Dordogne; It was — 
ly fortified by the Reformed, but taken in 1622. 

t lies 35 miles E. of Bourdeaux. Lat. 44, 49, N. 


Lon O, 5, E. 

FOYL » (Lough,) bay of the ſea, ſerving as a 
road to Londonderry, in the county of the latter 
It is 
14 miles long, and ſeven where broadeſt. Though 
not much above a mile at its entrance, and though 
there are ſands near it, yet has a channel broad 
enough for ſhips to paſs in 14 or 15 fathoms water, 


and 8 or 10 at the mouth. In the lough are alſo 


conſiderable ſands, but generally a broad channel 
between theſe of four — five fathoms deep. The 
headland of this lough is reckoned the moſt nor- 
thern land of Ireland, as are at leaſt Emiſtone, 
Ruſterhull, or Caldyhead, all near one another, 
which lie a little to the W. Lat. 55, 20, N. Into 
this bay runs a river of its name, which waſhes the 
city of Londonderry. 

AGA, ancienly Flavia Gallica, an old town 
belonging to the province of Aragon in Spain, on 
the e where is kept a good garriſon. It 
lies 48 miles E, of 2 » P99 41, 21, N. 


Long. o, 5, E. 
FRAMLINGHAM, a large well-built market- 


town of Suffolk, with a ſpacious antique caſtle, 


and high walls with towers, to which the princeſs 
Mary (afterwards queen Mary I.) retired, when 
the lady Jane Grey was her competitor for the 
crown. In this place is a charity-ſchool founded 


| by Sir Robert Hitcham for 40 poor boys, wha 


have 1ol. each to put them out apprentices, with - 
ilms-houſes: Its market is on Saturday, and has 
two annual fairs, on Whitſun-Monday, and St. 
Michael's day. It ſtands on the river Ore, five 
miles from ham, 28 from Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, and 88 from London, 

. FRAMPTON, a village and large pariſh of 
Glouceſterſhire, upon the Severn, from which 
place the tide in that river runs up for four .miles 
weſtward, with ſuch great rapidity, that reaching 
a hill to the left of the foreſt of Dean, and turning 
northward, it gathers into a head, like a wier 
acroſs the river, and carrying every thing before 
it, till it comes to Newnhams” Nob, which turn- 
ing the torrent ſo eaſtward, that N. of Frampton 
the land between the two parts of the river is hut 
a ow nag. Near Frampton the earl of 2 
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| 68 ; 
has made a bulwark, in order to force the river 
by Arts-point into its ancient channel. Frampton 
eonfifts of one long ftreet, running N. and S. and 
behind it in the vale is a high bank of earth to de- 
fend it from the floods. | 
At the lower end of the town, namely, on the 
N. is a ferry over the Severn, a ſpacious road run- 


ning weſtward from the town to the foreſt, and 


repaired at his Majeſty's expence. Here was the 


_ firſt glaſs made, it is faid in England, An annual 


fair is kept here, February 14. It lies 10 miles 
S. from Glouceſter, 10 N. W. from Stroud, and 
11 Tyr. London. | 

FRANCE, Gallia, in general, a large king- 
dom of Europe, very advantageouſly ſituated in 


the middle of the temperate zone. It owes its 
preſent name of France to the Franks, who came 


from Germany into Gaul, the latter fo called from 
the Galli or , who in the fifth century poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of this country from the Rhine 
to the mouth of the Loire. France at preſent lies 
between lat. 43, 51, N. The royal academy make 
it 13 of longitude; namely, from the extremity 
of Brittany near Uſhant, that is, from Conquet, 
which lies five degrees W. of London, to. Straf- 
burg in Alſace, which is. about eight degrees E. 


of London. So that its length from the Pyren- 
nean mountains in the S. to Dunkirk in the N. 


is eight degrees and a half, or 170 leagues, i. e. 


510 miles, reckoning 60 miles to a degree of long. 


And in breadth, from the uttermoſt point in Brit- 


rany to Straſburg above-mentioned, about 
miles; only Brittany extends to the W. farther th 
any other province. ry 8 0 
On the N. it is ſepatated from England by the 
Britiſh channel; on the N. E. it confines on the 
Spaniſh, now Auſtrian Netherlands; on the E. 
it is bounded by Germany, Swiſſerland, Savoy, and 
Piemont, in Italy; from the laſt of which it is fe- 
parated: by the Alps: on the S. it has the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, and alſo the Pyrennean mountains, 
which divide it from in; and on the W. it 
is ſurrounded by the Weſtern or the Atlantic 
ocean. | 

The air is ſalubrious, and ſubje neither to 
great cold nor exceſſive heat, the degree of both 
which vary according to the different ſituation of 
its provinces In the S. parts. of France, as Dau- 
phiny, Provence, and Languedoc, the winters are 

nerally very ſharp, but of ſhort continuance. 
Aud the ſeaſons in France are more regular than 
they ate in England. This is a very pleaſant cou- 
try, through which run ſeveral fine rivers that ren- 
der it very fruitful. The principal of theſe which 
are alſo navigable, are the Seine, the Loire, the 
Garonne, and Rhone, &c. It abounds in corn 


fruit, wine, oil, cattle, tame and wild fowl, hemp, 
1 | DP» 


* 


1 
and flax. The coaſts yield abundance of fiſh and 
ſalt ſufficient for themſelves and their neighbour; 
principally made at the Ifle of Re, Rochfort, and 
the coaft of Saintonge. Here are likewiſe mines 
of lead, iron, and copper, and ſome of gold and 
filver; but theſe laſt are not worked. 

The principal commodities which France exports 
are wine, brandy, fine and other linen, canyas, 
paper, falt, wrought filks, druggets, and other 
ſtuffs; ſeveral wrought goods, as gloves, laces of 
all kinds, &c. The people are a medley of the 
poſterity of the ancient Gauls, principally of the 
Romans, Franks or Franconians, Viſigoths and 
Burgundians. Cæſar ſays of the Gauls, that the 
were ready witted, but raſh and unſteady; which 
character in general agrees pretty much with the 
modern French; though with ſeveral exceptions, 
fince France has produced learned and induſtrious 
men in all arts and ſciences, eſpecially in the pre- 
ſent age, and even a woman has been found an ex- 
cellent critic in philology. They abound in com- 
pliments, and are very civil, eſpecially to ſtran- 
gers, have a natural freedom in their converſation, 
which they frequently over- acted, and mixed with 
levity, if not bypioctify. * 

Both the men and women are full of talk. In 
their dreſs they are ſomething fantaſtical, but in 
generally have an air of gentility. The French, 
but particularly the Normans, are very much ad- 
dicted to law-ſuits. The gentry generally ſcorn 
trade, which makes them fond of obtaining offices, 
and poſts of honour or profit under the crown, 
Iti war the French have been found furious in at- 
tacking, but quick in retreating; which though 
ſtill in a great meaſure applicable to them, yet 
through ſtrict diſcipline, their ſoldiers will endure 
the fatigues of a camp or ſiege, and behave va- 
liantly in battle, as well as rally. and make good 
od. EE SW 
.* The religion of the Gauls was Paganiſm, even 


to the offering of human ſacrifices; but this bar- 


barity they gradually laid aſide. Chriſtianity was 
received very ne in the ſouthern parts of France, 
and St. Irenzus, biſhop of Lyons, came hither in 
the middle of the ſecond century. But the Franks 
being Pagans, it was again ſuppreſſed, till Clovis 
V. being converted by St. Vaaſt, the firſt biſhop 


of Rheims, it was reſtored. 


The ancient language of the Gauls was the ſame 


- with that of our ancient Britons; but being blen- 


ded with the German and Gothic, as well as the 
Latin, which its reſpeQive invaders brought with 
them, the laſt has much the greater ſhare of it. 
The preſent, French language is voluble, and 
very much refined by the royal academy, and the 
modern French writers; but being thus extremely 


enervated, by exploding a great many * 
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old words, it is neither very copious nor fit for 
heroic compoſition. However, though the French 
tongue has nothing of ſignal majeſty nor ſtriking 
manlineſs in it, it is at preſent uſed in moſt courts 
in Europe, and the tnoſt — underſtood, 
of any modern language in Chriſtendom. 
The ancient Galli or Celtz poſſeſſed a very large 
extent of country, comprehending not only all 
the preſent France, but part of Italy alſo, as far 
- as river Rubrion, and all that part of Ger- 
many and Belgium lying within the Rhine, Hence 
it was divided into Gallia Ciſalpina and Tranſal- 

ina; the former, with regard to the Romans, on 
the S. fide of the Alps, and the latter on the N. 
ſide. Ciſalpine Gaul being divided by the river 
Po into two parts, the one was called Ciſpedana, 


and the other Tranſpedana. Julius Czfar divides * 


Gaul into three parts, according to the ſame num- 
ber of its inhabitants; namely, the Belgi, Galli 
ot:Celtz, and the Aquitani. His ſucceſſor Au- 
guſtus divided it into Gallia Narbonenſis, Acqui- 
tania, Lugdunenſis, and Belgica. The Notitia 
Imperij, made in the fourth century, divides it into 
five great provinces; as Lugdunenſis, Belgica, 
Germania, Viennenſis, and Aquitania; and theſe 
ſubdivided into ſeveral others. | 
Some divide Gaul into Togata, Comata, Brac- 
cata. | Gallia Togata, the fame with Ciſalpina, fo 
called as wearing the Roman gown : Gallia Co- 
mata, the ſame with Tranſalpina, as wearing long 
hair; and Gallia Braccata, afterwards ſtyled Nar- 
bonenſis, from the breeches worn by its inhabi- 
tants. Bats | , 
The. emperor Conſtantine, the Great divided 
Gaul into 17 provinces or governments; fix of 
which were conſular, and 11 under certain preſi- 
dents ſent by the emperor, who reſided in the ca- 
pital cities. | 
The ſame emperor placed counts in the cities, 
and dukes in the frontier towns, for the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice ; and the office of Eræſectus Præ- 
torio, or Lieutenant ral of the empire, he di- 
vided among four perſons, the one to reſide among 
the Gauls, 'and under him three vicars, who were 
diſperſed in Britain, France. and Spain. After 
this the Goths got footing in Gaul; namely, 
Narbonenſis 2nd Aquitaine. And the Burgun- 
dians, a. populous nation on the Rhine, poſſeſſed 
themſelves-of all the S. E. parts, and of both Bur- 
gundies. | | 0 
This was the ſtate of Gaul when the Franks or 
French entered it. Let this much ferve as a ſhort 
ſketch of its ancient ſtate. | 
After Clovis's death, the dominion of the 
Franks was divided into Ooffterick, corruptedly 
Auſtria and Auſtruſia, or the eaſtern kingdom 
and Weſterwick or Neuſtria, that is, the weſtern 
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kingdom. The former comprehended all Old 

France, and other parts they had conquered; and 

= latter all the country between the Meuſe and 
ire. 

Now with regard to its more modern ſtate: 
the number of inhabitants in France is reckoned 
at 20,000,000, They are extremely devoted to 
their prince, though. he treats them like flaves, 
and mighty full of themſelves, even to a contempt 
of all other nations. Their manufactures are 
conſiderable, and their foreign trade alſo to Spain, 


Italy, and Turky; though that to the Weſt and 


Eaſt Indies ſeems in the prefent war with England 
to be entirely at a ftand, as moſt of their ſettle- 
ments have been greatly harraſſed in Afia, Ame- 
rica, and Africa. The articles of their wine, ſilk, 
linen, and lace, ſent into Great Britain, are very 
beneficial to France, as the returns are principally 
in coin. | | 
France was divided not many ages ago into 12 
provinces, with a parliament to ezch, without 
whoſe conſent no law or levying of money could 
paſs, till Cardinals Richelieu ang Mazarin, ſueceſ- 
ſors to each other in the miniſtry, made the kings 
of France abſolute; ſo that the parliaments are at 
preſent aſſembled only to paſs ſuch arrets or laws 
as he pleaſes to end them : yet in civil and cri- 
minal cauſes theſe are the laſt reſort, unleſs the 
king interpoſes. Theſe conſiſt of preſidents and 
inferior judges, who purchaſe their places; whence 
ariſes a great revenue to the crown. The parlia- 
ment of Paris is the moſt conſiderable in all 
France, and to it the King comes to ſee his own 
acts recorded. Here the dukes. and peers of France 
ſit, beſides the ordinary judges : and this court 
alone takes cognizance of all offences committed 
by peers, where the king does not iſſpe a ſpecial 
commiſſion for their trial; as alſo of all mat- 
ters relating to the crown, excluſively of the other 
parliaments. % nn 
The kingdom of France is divided . 
vernments, over each of which is appointed a 
king's lieutenant-general, a ſuperintendant, who 
pretty much reſembles the lord-lieutenants in Eng- 
land, but their executive powers are far more ex- 
tenſive. Diftributive juſtice in France is adminiſ- 


tered by parliaments, chamber of aceounts, courts 
of aid, preſidial courts, | pours elections, and 
i 


other courts. The parliaments were in number 
15, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe; Rouen, Grenoble, 


Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Remes, Pau, Mets, Be- 


ſan gon, Douay, Perpignan, Colmar, and Arras. 
Several of theſe parliaments, however. are now 
united into one. The parliamegt of Paris is the 
chief, and takes the lead in all national buſinefs.. 
It is divided into ten chambers. The grand cham- 


ber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of . 
ö 2 2 


1 


The Tournelle Civile judges in all matters of pro- 
perty above the value of 1000 livres. The Tour- 
nelle Criminelle receives and decides appeals from 
inferior courts in criminal caſes. Beſides theſe 
three capital chambers, there are five of requeſts, 
for receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, and de- 
termining cauſes, pretty much in the ſame man- 
ner as our bills and anſwers in chancery and the 
excheque.. | 
On the 22d of fed“ 1771, after a long, but 
ineffectual, ſtruggle with his parliament, the 
French king iſſued an edict to the following ef- 
feft : That as the juriſdiction of the parliament 


of Paris was too extenſive, reaching from Lyons, 


in the ſouth of France, to Arras, in French Flan- 
. ders, northward ; which great diſtance occaſioned 
much expence to his ſubjects, who might be obli- 
ed to come to Paris for the proſecution of their 
law affairs, his majeſty had thought fit to branch 
the parliament of Paris into fix different parlia- 
ments. | 
The preſent parliament of France has no ana- 
logy with that of Great Britain. It was. origi- 
y inſtituted to ſerve as a kind of law aſſiſtant 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was compoſed 
of the great peers and landholders of the king- 
dom, and ever ſince it continued to be a law, and 
- at laſt a money court; and the members have had 
the courage of late to claim a kind of negative 
power to the royal edicts, which they pretend can 
be of no validity till regiſtered by them. 
Over each of the governments the king appoints 
a general officer, called an intendant, who con- 
trouls the governor and other miniſters. of juſtice, 
and preſides over the receivers of his generality. 
Thele generalities ate faid together to coutain 
3 02 patiſhes; theſe again 1,585,112 families 
to pay the taillie or land- tax. 
Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the re- 
venues of a prince who can command the purſes 
of-all- his ſubjects. In 1716, the whole ſpecie of 
France in gold and filver was computed to be 
about 175,000,000 ſterling ; and though the crown 
was then doubly a bankrupt, being in debt about 
100,000,000 ſterling, or 2000,000,000 of livres, 
yet, by laying hold of almoſt all the current mo- 
ney in the kingdom, and by arbitrarily raiſing or 
© lowering the value of coins, in four years time 


the duke regent of France publiſhed a. general 


ſtate of the public debts, by which it 


enn 
that the king ſcarcely owed 340,000,000 of livres. 
This being done by a national robbery, we can 


form no idea but that of deſpotiſm, of the means 
by which ſo t a deduction was effected. The 
rench court ot fince that time bluſhed to 


own, to wit, towards the concluſion of the late 
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war, and alſo in 1769, that their king was a bank. 
rupt; and his miniſters have — bh meaſures 
pretty much ſimilar to thoſe practiſed by the ro- 
gent to recruit the royal finances. 

Some writers ſay that the annual revenues of 
France, ordinary and extraordinary, by the ac- 
count of their own financiers (including Lorrain) 
do not amount to clear 6,000,000 ſterling, which 
is not equal to the natural revenue of England 
hough I am apt to think that this calcu. 
lation of the French revenues is rather too low, 
and that they may be fixed at ſeven millions; yet 
we are not to form our ideas of them from the 
great armaments, garriſons, and fortifications 
maintained by the French king, becauſe their ex- 


pence is. inconſiderable to him, compared to what 


they would be to the king of Great Britain; and 
the like obſervation holds good in all the other 
departments of public expence in both kingdoms, 
The French themſelves, it is true, magnify the 
revenues of their crown ſometimes to 12,000,000 
ſterling, or above; but their natural vanity gives 
them no right to any credit on ſuch a head ; and 
though it is not at all impoſſible that the French 
king, in time of war, may raiſe ſuch a ſum upon 
his ſuhjects, and diſcharge it by repaying them 
with one third of the debt, yet that is not to be 
accounted as a ſtated national revenue, and tends 
only to prove the miſery of the ſubject, and the 
injuſtice of the crown. ' ' | 
In France taxes are raiſed by the taille, or land- 
tax. The taillon, which the nobility are obliged 
to pay as well as the commons, is only another 
land-tax; by aids, which we call cuſtoms on 
merchandize ; ; by gabels, which is a tax upon 
ſalt; by a capitation or poll-tax, by the tenth 
of eſtates and employments, by a fals of all of- 
fices of juſtice, by confiſcation and forfeitures, 
and by-a tenth or tree gift of the clergy, excluſive 
of the annual ſum of 12,000,000,0f — which 
that body has of late advanced to the king. 
There is no nation in Europe where the art of 
war, particularly that part of it relating to gun- 
nery and fortification, is better underſtood than 
in France. Beſides other methods for cultivatin 
it, there is a royal military academy eſtabliſh 
purpoſely for training up 500 young, gentlemen at 
a time, in the ſeveral branches of this great art. 
In time of peace the crown of France maintains 
about 200,000 men, but, as I have already hinted, 
at a very ſmall expence, the pay of the common 
men being little more than two-pence half. penny 
per day. In the time of war 400,000 have been 
brought into the field; but thoſe that are raiſed 
from the militia are = indifferent troops. In 
the reign of Lewis XIV. the French had at one 
a um! ' , Og time 
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time 100 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt equal 
to the marine force of all Europe beſides. 

The French nobility are of four kinds ; firſt the 
princes of the blood ; ſecondly, dukes and counts, 

rs of France; thirdly, the ordinary nobility ; 
fourthly, the nobility lately made, or thoſe made 
in the preſent reign. The firſt prince of the blood 
is the perſon who ſtands next to the crown after 
the king's ſons. The knights of the Holy Ghoſt 
are ranked among the higher nobility, as are the 

vernors and lieutenants-general of provinces, 

In France there are three orders; firſt, that of 
St. Michael, inftituted in 1469, and though ori- 
ginally compoſed only of 36 knights, was after- 
wards enlarged to a hundred. A perſon muſt be 
a knight of this order before he can enter into 
that of (ſecondly) the Holy Ghoſt, which was 
founded in 1 578 by Henry III. and is compoſed 
of a hundred perſons, excluſive of the ſovereign, 
and conferred only on princes of the blood, and 
perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdiy, the order 
of St. Lewis, which was inſtituted in the year 
1693 by Lewis XIV. merely for military merit, 
and 18 worn by almoſt every officer, and even ſu- 
balterns. | 

The religion of this country publicly tolerated 
(ſince the revocation of the edict of Nantz, for 
the Calviniſts or Reformed in 1685) is the Raman 
Catholic: but they ſeem leſs devoted to the pope 
than any other nation of that communion. I heir 
princes have frequently quarrelled with the head 
of the nd Bos aſſuming too much power; 
particularly Lewis XIV. | 

The French would never receive the council of 
Trent, at leaſt with regard to the diſcipline of the 
church : and the clergy, by their declaration of 
1682, have aſſerted the liberty of the Gallican 
church, the authority of general councils, and 
that the pope's 2 is not irreformable, 
meaning irreverſible, if not infallible, unleſs the 
conſent of the church go along with it; and they 
expreſſy condemn his pretended power over 
princes in temporal matters, to depoſe them di- 
rectly or indireAly, or to abſolye the ſubjects of 
their allegiance ; neither have they yet admitted 
the inquifition ; though it muſt be owned, that 
the nation in general have adhered to the church 
of Rome, and all its other errors and ſuperſtitions 
beſides. 

Upon the repeal of the above-mentioned edict 
by Lewis XIV. which toleration the Proteſtants 
had fought ſeveral years to obtain, and was firſt 
8 them by his grandfather, Henry IV. or 

Grand, a cruel perſecution enſued, by which: 
above - 100,000 Reformed were forced to quit 


France: fo that the Proteſtant refugees, ſetting \ 
up manufaCtories wherever they came, particular- 
Vol. I. No. 40. 
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ly in England and Holland ; by which. means the 
— for French merchandiſe has ſince been 
very conſiderably diminiſhed. f 

The crown of France is hereditany only in the 
male line, to the excluſion of females by the Sa- 
lique law. And in the ſucceſſion of their royal 
families, there have been three upon the throne, 
namely, the Merovingian, Carlovinian, and Ca- 
petine branches, — — who were no 
other than ſucceſſi ve uſurpers upon one another. 

The preſent reigning family is that of Bourbon, 
which began in Henry of Navarre, ſurnamed 
Henry the Great, through a ſcene of bloodſhed, 
and the final cruſhing of the league. He was a 
Proteſtant when he aſcended the throne; but 
publicly renounced his religion, and profeſſed the 
Roman Catholic: but the Jeſuits ſuſpeCting his 
fincerity, are ſaid to have hired Ravillac, by 
whom he was ſtabbed not long after. 

The ſtile of the eldeſt ſon of France is always 
Dauphine. 

The new acquiſitions and conqueſts of France 
within ſomething more than a century ago, have 
been Alſace, very lately Lorrain and Bar, both on 
the ſide of Germany ; thoſe of Artois, Cambray, 
part of Flanders, Hainault, and Luxemburg, on 
the tide of the Auſtrian Netherlands; Franche 
Comte and Rouſſilon, a part of Catalonia, in Spain, 

Its higheſt mountains are the Pyrannees, the 
Alps, thoſe of Sevennes, Auvergne, &c. 

The principal iflands belonging to France are 
in the Mediterranean, namely, the Hieres on the 
coaſt of Provence, Lerimes on the ſame. coaſt ; 
ſecondly, thoſe on the Atlantic ocean are Oleron, 
on the coaſt of Annis and Saintonge, Re on the 
ſame. coaſt, Noirmontier on the coaſt of Poitou, 
Belleiſle on the coaſt of Brittany, Ouiſſant or 
Uſhant on the coaſt of Brittany, oppoſite to Con» 

uete. | 
5 The moſt conſiderable ports of France are in 
the Atlantic ocean, as Calais, Ambleteuſe, St: 
Valory, Dieppe, Havre-de-Grace, St. Malo, Breſt, 
La Rochelle, Rochford, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne. 


Alſo in the Mediterranean ſea are Marſeilles and 
Toulon. | 
In the whole kingdom there are 17 archbiſhops, 


113 biſhops, 770 abbies for men, 317 abbies and 
priories for women, beſides a great number of leſ- 
ſer convents, and 250 commanderies of the order 
of Malta; but many of the abbies and nunneries 
have been lately ſuppreſſed, and the revenues ſei- 
zed by the king. The eccleſiaſtics of all ſorts are 


computed at near 200,000, and the revenues at 


about 6,000,000 ſterling. The king nominates 
all archbiſhops, biſhops, and priors, and can tax 
the clergy without a papal licence or mandate ; 
accordingly, not many years ſince, he demanded 

10 X the 
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the 2oth penny of the clergy, and, to aſcertain that, 


required them to deliver in an inventory of their 

eſtates and incomes ; to avoid which, they volun- 

tarily made an offer of the annual ſum of 

| 12,000,000 of livres, over and above the uſual 
free gift, which they pay every five years. 

The archbiſhop of Lyons is count and primate 
of France. The archbiſhop of Sens is primate of 
France and Germany. The archbiſhop. of Paris 
is duke and peer of the realm ; and the archbiſhop 
= Rheims is duke and peer, and legate of the holy 
Univerſities and public colleges, as well as all 
literary inſtitutions, have received an irreparable 
loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made the 
kanguages, arts, and ſciences, their particular 
ſtoly, and taught them all over France. It is 
not within my plan to deſcribe the different go- 
vernments and conſtitutions of every univerſity 
ar public college in France; but they are in num- 
ber 26, as follow; Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, 
Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Dol, Douay, 
Fleche, Montauban, Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, 
Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, Point Mouſon, 
Richlieu, Rheims, Soillons, Straſbourg, Thou- 
Jouſe, and Valence, | : 

There are eight academies in Paris, namely, 
three literary ones; that called the French Aca- 
demy, that of Inſcriptions, and that, of the Sci- 
ences; one of Painting and Sculpture, one af Ar- 
chitecture, and three for riding the Great Horſe 
and other Military Exereiſes. | 

Few countries, if we except Italy, can boaſt 
of more valuable remains of antiquity than France. 
Some of 
of the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, 
thoſe of Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has 
given us a moſt curious account of the ſepulchres 
of their kings, which have been difcovered ſo far 
back as Pharamond; and ſome of them when 
broke open were found to contain ornaments and 
= of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 

rance, are 't6 be ſeen triumphal arches ; but the 
moſt entire is at Orange, erected on account of 
the victory obtained over the Cimbri and Teutones 
by Caius Marius and Lactantius Catufus. After 

aul was reduced to a Roman province, the Ro- 
mans took vaſt delight in adorning it with mag- 
nificent edifices, both civil and Kered, ſome of 
which are more entire than any to be met with in 
Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatre are to 
be found at Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. 
Niſmes, however, exhibits the moſt valuable re- 
mains of ancient architecture of any place in 
France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed. 


French antiquities belong to the time- 
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in the Auguſtan age by the Roman colony of Nit. 
mes, to convey a ſtream of water between two 
mountains, for the uſe of that city, and is ag 
freſh at this day as Weſtminſter bridge: it con- 
fiſts of three bridges, or-tites of arches one above 
another; the height is 174 feet, and the length 
extends at 722, The moderns are indebted for 
this, and many other ſtupendous aqueducts, to 
the ignorance of the ancients, that all ftreams will 
riſe as high as their heads. Many other ruins of 
antiquity are found at Niſmes, but the chief is the 
temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill remaining, 
The amphitheatre called Les Arenes, which is 
thought to be the fineft and moſt intire of the 
kind of any in Europe; above all, the houſe erecy 
ted by the emperor Adrian, called the Maiſon 
Carrie. The architecture and ſculpture of this 
building is ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants 
even the moſt ignorant, and is ftill entire, being 
very little affected either by the ravages of time, 
or the havock of war. At Paris may be ſeen the 
remains of the palace of Thermæ, which was. 
built by the emperor Julian, furnamed the Apoſ- 
tate, about the year 356, after the ſame model as 
the baths of Diocleſian. -The remains of this an- 
cient edifice-are many arches, and within them a 
large ſaloon. It is fabricated of à kind of malic, 
the compoſition of which is not now known, in- 
termixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of free-ſtone 
and bricks, 

At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſk 
of oriental granite, which is 52 feet high, and ſe- 
ven feet diameter at the baſe, and all of one ſtone. 
Roman temples are frequent in France. At Lyons 
are the remains of that built by the 60 nations in 
Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus and the Romans. 
The moſt particular are in Burgundy and Gui-- 
nene, and other places beſides the neighbourhood 
of Niſmes, containing magnificent ruins of aque- 
duds. The paſſage cut through the middle of a 
rock near Briangon in Dauphiny, is thought to 
be a Roman work, if not of greater antiquity. 


The round buckler of maſly filver, taken out of 


the Rhone in 1665, being 20 inches in diameter, 
and weighing 21 pounds, containing the ſtory of 
Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval with 
that great general. Near Poitiers is a ſtone of a 
prodigious ſize, ſupported by four pillars ; but 
the cauſe of its erection is not known, It would 
be endleſs to recount the different monuments of 
antiquity to be found in France, particularly in 
the cabinets of the curious. 

Several remarkable ſprings and mountains may 
be confidered as natural curiofities, Some of the 


modern work of art, particularly the 
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ſome ſubterraneous paſſiges and holes, eſpecially 
at St. Aubin in Brittany and Niont in Dauphiny, 
are really ſtupendous. 

FRANCHE COMTE, or county of Burgun- 
dy, one of the governtnents of France. 4 is 
bonnded on the N. by Lorrain, on the N. E. by 
the county of Mont Belliard, on the E. by Mount 

ura, a ridge of mountains extending — the 

hine near B. il to the Rhone. Four leagues be- 
low Geneva, this ridge parts Franche Comté 
from Swiſſerland. On the S. it confhnes on Brefle 
and Bugey, to the W. on the county of Auſſonne, 
and the Weſtern Chalonnois, which are parts of 
Burgundy ; and on the N. W. it has Champagne. 
Its extent from N. to 8. is about 35 French 
Þagues, and from E. to W. about 25. Franche 
Comte contains the greateſt part of the territories 
of the ancient Seguani, It came in proceſs of 
time to the duke of Burgundy, then to the empe- 
ror Maximilian; and continued in the poſſeſſion 
of he houſe of Auſtria till Lewis XIV. of France 
treacherouſly ſeized it in 1668; but reſtored it 
the following year. He ſeized it again in 1674, 
and had it afterwards confirmed to him by the 
treaties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick. 

Its- principal rivers are the Saone, Lognon, 
Doux, Louve, and Daine, abounding with excel- 
tent fiſh ; beſides ſeveral leſs conſiderable ſtreams. 

In this country are mines of copper, lead, iron, 
and ſome of filver, with mineral waters, and quar- 
ries of all forts of marble. It is partly level and 
partly hilly, the former very fruitful in grain, 
wine, &c. and the latter feeding great numbers of 
cattle and horſes. Along the rivers Saone, Doux, 
and n are about 30 forges for iron-works, 
bombs, &c. and at Beſangon and Pontalier are ſe- 
veral armourers, who work excellently well. 
Many thouſand colts of this country are bought 
by the jockies of the neighbouring provinces of 

rance, to the very great profit of the inhabitants. 
The climate is not proper for ſheep ; and they 
make about 1,200,000 pounds weight of ſaltpetre 
annually, and could make more were it required. 
The capital is Beſangon. N 

FRANCIS, (St.) at the weſtern extremity of 
Eac de St. Pierre, in Canada, is a vaſt number of 
les of all dimenſions, called De Richlieu. In 
turning to the left, as one comes from Quebec, 
are particularly fix iſlands, which border a deep 
neck of land, into which a ſine river diſcharges it- 
felf, whoſe ſource is in the neighbourhood of 
New York. The iſles, the river, and the whole 
country watered by it, all go by the name of St. 
Francis. Each of the iſlands is upwards of a large 
quarter of a league in length, but of unequal 
breadth ; but the greateſt part of thoſe called De 
Richlieu are ſmaller, . 
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In the river of St. Francis, and at its mouth;. 
they catch excellent fiſh. In winter they make 
holes iu the ice, through which paſſing nets ſive 
or {ix tathoms in length, they ſeldom draw them 
empty. The fiſh which they commonly take 
are, barbel, jilt-fiſh, achigans, maſquinongez, a 
ſpecies of pike with a head larger than that of 
ours, and a mouth under a crooked ſnout. The 
ſoil of St Francis, if we may judge of it by the- 


trees produced on it, and the little which has. 


hitherto been cultivated, is very good; yet the- 
inhabitants are poor, 

FRANGCIS, (St) a river of Braſil, on its E. 
coaſt, having its courſe moſtly E. from 46 to 38. 
E. long. parts Parnambuko and All-ſaints Bay. 
In ſome places it is ſo broad that a ſix-pounder 
can ſcarcely reach over it; and its depth is 8, 12, 
and ſometimes 15 yards: but it admits no ſhip- 
of burden, its entrance being choaked up with. 


| fand; though vp the river, Nieuhoff tells us, for 


near 40 leagues, is of good depth and pretty broad.. 
The Portugueſe relate, that about 5o leagues from 
ſea, it has impaſſable cataracts. This river, about 
mid-way between its mouth and its ſource, buries- 
itſelf for ſeveral leagues under ground, and after 
its emerging, forms ſome confiderable iſlands. 

FRANKEMONT, a town of the biſhopric of 
Liege in Germany. It lies 15 leagues 8. E. of. 
Liege city. Lat. 50, 27, N. Long. 5, 52, E. 

F RANCOIS, (Cape) the capital of the French: 
diviſion of the iſland of St. Domingo, in the Weſt 
Indies, is fituated on a cape oti the N. fide of the 
iſland, at the edge of a large plain 20 leagues long; 
and on an average, four broad, between the ſea 
and the mountains. There are few lands better 
watered, but there is not a river that will admit 
of a floop above three miles. This ipace is cut 
through by ſtraight roads, 40 feet broad, con- 


| ſtantly lined with hedges of lemon-trees, inter- 


mixed with long avenues of lofty trees, whieh 
lead to plantations, producing a greater quanti- 
ty of ſugar than any country in the world. The 
town, which is ſituated in the moſt unhealthy 
place of this extenfive and beautiful plain, conſiſts: 
of 29 ſtraight, narrow, and dirty ſtreets, divided 
into 226 allotments, which comprehend 8z0- 
houſes. The governor's houſe, the barracks, and 
the king's magazine, are the only public buildings 
which attract the notice of the curious; but thoſe 
that deſerve to be conſidered by the humane, are 
two hoſpitals, called the houſes of Providence, 


founded for the ſupport of thoſe Europeans whos 


come-hither without money or merchandiſe. 

The harbour is only a bay, open tothe N. and 
E. winds, before which is a confiderable extent 
of ſand-banks, reefs, and rocks, by which it is 
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is in the bottom of the bay, about rhtee quarters 


of a mile from the town : the W. point going in, 
which is high and ſteep, is called Point Picolet, 


The town is ſituated on the W. fide, about two 


miles from Point Picolet, cloſe to the water, and 
near the mountains. Lat. 19, 45, N. Long. 72, 


1 

*FRANCOLINO, once a ſtrong place of the 
Ferrareſe, in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and Middle 
Diviſion of Italy, upon the Po, now an ill-peopled 
Araggling village, 12 miles N. E. of the city of 
Ferrara. Lat. 45, 32, N. Long. 12, 21, E. 
FRANCONIA, one of the circles of the em- 
pire, and in the heart of Germany. The Germans 
call it Frankenland, and anciently Franconia Ori- 
entalis. It is bounded on the N. by Thuringia, 
Saxony, and Heſſe; on the S. by Suabia; on the 
E. by the palatinate of Bavaria; and on the W. 


by that of the Rhine, part of Heſſe, and the Wet- 


Ll 


teraw. Its extent from E. to N. is about 130 


miles, and from N. to S. 135; but is both ways 


much indented. In ſome parts the foil is moun- 
tainous and barren, but in others very fruitful. in 
corn, wine, &c. Here are ſeveral foreſts and 


parks, abounding with game, and rivers with ſtore 


of fiſh. It is ſurrounded with woods and hills; 
the latter particularly along the Maine and Tauber 
are covered with vines, yielding as rich grapes as 
any on the Rhine. From this country came prin- 


cally theſe Franks and Germans, who in the 
fift 


h century conquered France, which kingdom 


took its name from thence, The capital is Nu- 


remburg. | 

Several princes have the ſovereignty or territo- 
rial juriſdiction of this circle. Hence in it are Pa- 
piſts, Calviniſts, and Jews; but Lutheraniſm is 


the moſt preyalent religion. It is divided into four 


incipalities, ſubject to the biſhops of Bamberg, 
urtzburg, Aichſtat, and the grand maſter of the 
Teutonic order; alſo to the Burgraves of Nurem- 
burg, the Margrayes of Brandenburg-Cullenbach, 
and Brandenburg-Anſpach. Beſides theſe are ſome 
other ſmaller lordſhips. The biſhop of Bamberg 


has the pre-eminence; but the biſhop of Wurtz- 


burg is the moſt powerful. Its principal rivers 
are-the Maine, Rednitz, Pegnitz, Altamult, Saal, 
and Tauber, which all rife in this country. 


FRANFIELD, a village in Suſſex, with one 


fair, on June 24. 5 
FRANKEN BERG, on the river Eder, alſo 
called Frankenaw, and Francorum Mons, a Jarge 


- town in the weſternmoſt, bounds of Upper Heſſe, 


in Germany, towards Weſtphalia, It lies 15 
miles S. E. of Waldeck, and fix E. of Sach- 


FRANKEN DAL. a town of the palatinate of 


the Rhine, in Germany, a mile W. of the Rhine, 
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and a little above the junction of the rivulet Frank. 
endalerbach with it. This place has been frequent - 
ly taken; but in the years 1688 and 1689, it wag 
burnt with ſeveral other towns by the French, who 
ſoon after abandonded them. The emperor Charles 
V. cauſed a conference to be held here with the 
Anabaptiſts at his own expence, which conference 
was printed. It hes 12 miles S. of Worms, and 
18 miles N. W. of Heidelberg. Lat. 29, 47, N. 
Long 8, 22, E. 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town of Zweybru 
or Deux-Ponts, in the palatinate of the Rhine, in 
Germany. It lies 14 miles N. W. of Landau. 
Lat. 49, 32, N. Long. 7, 41, E. 

FRANKER, or FRANEKER, a town of Weſt 


. Friefland, one of the Seven United Provinces. It 


has a good rampart and ditch, with a caſtle on the 
W. fide commanding the town. Two canals run 
through the town, that from Leeuwarden being 
navigable, with high banks. Here is an univer- 
ſity, with profeſſors for all the faculties. The 
ſtudents are pretty numerous, being among other 
privileges, exempted from taxes on wine and beer. 
Here is a good grammar-ſchool and orphan-hoſ- 
pital. St. Martin's church is a fine building, with 
a handſome ſteeple. It lies 12 miles W. of Leeu- 
warden, Lat. 53 21, N. Long. 5, 38, E. 
FRANKFORT, (upon the Maize.) the prin- 
cipal of the imperial and free cities of the Wetteraw, 
and its capital, on the confines of Heſſe and Fran- 
conia, in Germany. It is a populous, rich city 
one of the Hanſe towns, and the ſeat of the impe- 
rial diet being governed by its own magiſtrates. 
It is divided by the river into two parts; that on 
the S. ſide, is called Saxenhauſen, bein Joined by 


a ſtone bridge of 14 arches. It is well fortifi 


and has a great trade by the Maine and Rhine, and 
ſeveral other ſtreams which fall into them, by that 
means bringing abundance of corn and wine from 
the Palatinate and Franconia. 

Here are two annual fairs laſting three weeks, 
the one 15 days before Eaſter, and the other on 
the 15th of September, with merchandiſe and every 
kind of commodity, particularly books from all 
parts of Europe. Here are alſo three marts every 
year. The ſtreets are moſtly. large. On the N. 
fide of the city is a ſpacious horſe fair, where vaſt 
numbers are bought, particularly by the French 
king. The Jews are the chief jockies. The city 
is round without any ſuburbs. Among its public 
ſtructures, St, Bartholemew's cathedral is a vene- 
rable pile, and the- place where the emperor 1s 
crowned; but choſen by the eccleſiaſtical and tem- 
poral electors, in the town-houſe. In the city are 
ſeveral noble fountains, mineral ſprings, and baths. 
The magiſtrates and moſt of the inhabitants are 


- Lutherans, who have five chyrches, The Papiits 
4 ; are 
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are allowed to worſhip in the cathedral, but muſt 
make no proceſſions. The Calviniſts have no 
churches within the city, but two about a league 
off, one for the German, and another for the French 
refugees. Theſe have the chief trade in banking 
and merchandiſe. | 

[ts territory, lying on both ſides of the Maine, 
extends for 11 miles from S. to N. and 14 from 
E. to W. moſtly covered with woods and vine- 
yards. The Jews here have a ſynagogue, and par- 
ticular quarter in which they are ſhut up all night, 
and are obliged, by way of diſtinction, to wear a 
bit of yellow cloth. The famous Golden Bull, 
regulating the manner of electing an emperor, is 
kept in the town-houfe of Frankfort. A council 
was held here in 794, at which 300 biſhops aſſiſt- 
ed, againſt the Neſtorian hereſy. Frankfort lies 17 
miles W. of Hanau, and 21 E. of Mentz. Lat. 50, 
16, N. Long. 7, 36, 
| FRANKFORT, (upon the Oder,) a large and 
populous city of Brandenburg, and Upper Saxony, 
in Germany, Over the river, which divides it 
into two parts, is a large wooden bridge. The 
ſtreets are wide, the houſes well-built, and the 
market · place ſpacious. It has a conſiderable trade 
principally in linen and fells. It has a. communi- 
cation with the Baltic by means of the Oder, and 
with the Spree and Havel by canals. Here is a fa- 
mous Calviniſt univerſity, which has bred many 
learned men. 

In 1631 the-Swedes took it by ſtorm, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, in revenge of 2000 
Swedes, inhumanly put to death by count Tilly, 
in the. city. of Brandenburg, It belongs to the 
king of Pruſſia, and lies 40 miles E. of Berlin, 
the road being through a flat ſandy country. Lat. 
52, 34, N. Long. 14, 58, E. | 

FRANCKFORT, a town of Philadelphia coun- 
ty, Pennſylvania, well-built, and as large as Briſ- 
tol town, in Buckingham county. e inhabi- 
tants were at firſt Swedes and Dutch, who had 
dwelt in ſeveral places of Pennſylvania. The 
former | ſettled themſelyes principally on the 
creeks near the. freſhes, and the latter planted 
near Oxford, upon the bay. At Franckfort is a 
Church. of-England- congregation, and in the town 
are about 80 families. It is about four miles 
E. of Philadelphia, on a branch of the Delaware 
river, 

FRANKS-TOWN, in Cumberland-county, 
Pennſylvania, ſi tuated among the mountains at the 
N. Wen lr of the province, 22 miles S. W. 
of Huntingdon, on the ſame river which runs into 
the Suſ = 3x7 ; 

FRANSTADT, or FaausTADT, a town of 
Sileſia, 31 miles N. E. of Glogau, and ſubject to 
the 8 of Pruſſia. Lat. 51, 39, N. Long. 16, 
$2, 4 — - 
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FRASERSBURG, ſo called from the ſurname 
of lord Saltown, is reckoned the principal town in 
the diſtrict of Buchan in Bamfſhire, in Scotland, , 
with an excellent new pier, and bulwark of free-; 
ſtone, built by the aforeſaid baron Saltown, on the 
E. coaſt of the Murray frith, ſo as to be as ſafe aud 
commodious a harbour as any on that fide; and 
30 ſhips may ſecurely winter here at a time. The, 
water in it at full ſea is 18 or 20 feet. This is a 
pretty neat town, and in a verv plentiful corn and 
fiſh country. It lies 15 miles from Bamf. | 
FRAUBRUNNEN, the capital of a bailiwic; inn 
that called the German country, or Old Canton 
of Berne, in Swiſſerland. It is remarkahle for. 
a column erected here by the Canton of Berne, 
with two inſcriptions; the one in Latin verſe, and 
the other in German, commemorating the defeat 
of Ingleram of Guiſnes, a Frenchman, though 
lord Coucy of England, by the Canton of Berne, 
in 1 * ö 
FRAUENBURG, where ſtands the cathedral 
of the biſhop of Wermeland, a palatinate in Pruſſia, 
on the Friſch-hef, where it receives the river 
Schon; it has a good harbour, and lies 10 miles 
N. E. of Elbing and Pilau. * 
FRAUENFELDT, the capital of the Thour- 
au, a ſubdiviſion of the county of Baden, in 
Swigerland, upon the river * with two 
churches for the Romiſh and Reformed. religion. 
At one end is the bailiff's caſtle upon a rock. kt 
lies 11 miles W. of Conſtance. 
FRAUENSTADT, or-FrxavusTADT, a. town 
of Poland, on the confines of Sileſia, where the 
Swedes under general Reinſchild, beat the Saxons 
in 1706; by which advantage Charles XII. had 
Saxony, Poland, and Lithuania, left open to him, 
It lies 10 miles 8. W. of Liiſſa. 1 
FREDñEN BURG, or FREUDE BUR, a town 
of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 48 miles W. of the 
* of Caſſel. Lat. 51, 14, N. Long. 8, 15, E. 
FREDERICà, fo called from Frederick, late 
prince of Wales, a town of Georgia; ſituated in 
the middle of St. Simon's iſland, near the coaſt. 
Round the place are good fortifications, particu- 
larly a regular fortreſs, 8 by four baſ- 
tions and a ſpur-work, towards the river, moun- 
ted with ſeveral pieces of cannon, Here is a ma- 
giſtracy at Savannah, ſupported at the expence of 


truſtees for the colony of Georgia. 


In 1742, the Spaniards having invaded St. Simon, 
took the fort of that name, but upon marching to 
beſiege Frederica, were repulſed, and forced to 

This iſland is 13 miles long. 
and three or four broad, 20 leagues N. of St. Au- 


rom the town. Beſides this are ſeveral ſmall | 
iſlands in the mouth of the river, fortified. Lat. 31, 


12. Long. 81, 42. 
OY FREDE- 
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The fort of St. Simon is ſeven miles 


rn 

-FREDERICK's-TOWN, or WivehzsrEx, 
an inland town in Frederick's-county, Virginia, 
neat the head of Opeckon-creek, which runs into 
the Patowmack river. . 


Virginia, five miles S. of Falmouth, 107 N. of 
 Williatnburg, on the S. bank of Rappahannock 
river. It is 26 miles S. E. to Port-Royal, 52 8. 
E. to Hobb's-Hole, 61 to Belhaven, 84 N. W. to 
Wincheſter. | 
- _ FREDERICSBURG, a fort of Guinea Proper, 
in Africa. It formerly belonged to the Branden- 
 burghers, now to the Dutch, having after a good 
deal of blood driven one John Conny out of it ; 


the former having fold it. Lat. 15; 16, N. Long. 


'FREDERICSHALL, or FarDzarcsrals, a 
ton of A us in Norway, on the Categate, 
and mouth of the river Glammen, by the conve- 
niency of which here is a pretty trade, It is 
very well fortified, and ral the key of the 
kingdom. Before it Charles XII. of Sweden hav- 
ing fat down In 1718, was killed as he was view- 
ing the trenches. It bas been f tly burnt, 
dut was totally deſtroyed by an accidental fire in 


. &, ta, W# 


_ Fredericftadt. Lat. 59, * N. Long. +1, 37, E. 
FREDENCSHAMN, or WeEELAx, a town 
befongm to Ruffia, fituated on the gulph of Fin- 
land, — government of Wiburg. It was for- 
merly called Wakelax, but Elizabeth, when ſhe 
took poſſeſſion of this diſtrict in 1710, named this 


' FREDERICKSBURG, a town in Spotſylvania, 


1705 except a magazine. It lies 34 miles N. of 


W. of St. Maloe's on the coaſt of 
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' LE Slefwick, Lat. 54, 41, N. Long. 95 
55 | 


FREDERICSTADT, a fortified town of Ap. 
ee in Norway, on the Skagerack-bay, and 
rontiers of Sweden, 64 miles N. of Gottenburg, 
Lat, $9, 13, N. Long. 11, 31, E. 

FREHAL, (Cape, a head-land, four lea 
France, and the 
Britiſh channel. From St. Maloe to Cape Freh 
the courſe is W. N. W. four leagues, the co 
— ſeveral creeks, before — may an- 
chor if neceſſary. The cape is a very high and 
ſteep land, on which ſtands a 1 ithin 
this , about a league E. by S. is another, called 
Point La Latte, beyond which lies the Road of 


La Frenaye. 

FREISACH, a and fortified town of Ca- 
rinthia and Auſtria. in Germany; alfo ſurrounded 
with a ditch, upon the river Matnitz. It confines 
on Stiria, and has a fortified caſtle upon a rock. It 
lies eight miles N. of Gurck, and in the dioceſe of 
Saltzburg. 

"FREISING, FrErsINGEN, a city in Bavaria, 
fituated near the confluence of the Moſach and 
Ifer, with the ſee of a bifhop, to whom it is ſub- 
je, whole revenue, if not over-rated, is ſaid to 
amount to 20,000, ſterl. and he is a prince of the 
empire. The Hving is commonty given to a 
younger fon of Bavaria. The town and biſhop's 
palace are pleaſantty ſituated amidſt fruitful fields 


) and parks. In 1632, the Swedes took it. It lies 


26 miles N. of Munich. 


town Fredericthamn. The plan of it is ſaid to £ 


one of the moſt elegan 
in miniature that attributed to Sir Chriſto- 


pher Wren, which he defigned for London, after the 
great fire in 1666. All the ſtreets go off like a 
ad from the center, in which is a handſome 


_ __ Tomy-houle, but it ſtill appears unpeopled, and the 


uncultivated. 
RICSODE, a town of Ripen, and the 
"I wy fortreſs in aft N. Jutland, in Denmark. It 
ds on the Little Belt or Middlefort-fund in the 
Baltic, and oppofite to Funen. The Swedes took 
and buarhtt this place in 1657; ſo that king Guſta- 
vus had/a way opened for bis army to march over 
mie ice from this place to Funen. It lies 26 miles 
W. of Odenſce. Lat. 55, 26. N. Long. 10, 


12, 
ä FREDERICSTADT, a regular and welt-built 
town of Sleſwick, in Denmark, between the rivers 
Eider and Treen, not far from the German Ocean. 
N is furrounded with a ditch, and a row of large 
Tiees, every thing being in the Dutch faſhion, as a 
colony from this country were the firſt inhabi- 
Wants. Here all religions are tolerated. A canal 


count 


dvidex the town. into two parts. It lies 36 miles 


t in the world, and rea- 


Lat. 48, 41, N. Long. 


11 85 E. | 

FREJULS, or Fxevs, in Latin, Forum Juli, 
a city of Provence, in France, on the river Ar- 
gentz. Here is an amphitheatre almoſt entire, and 
an aqueduct near 10 leagues in length, &c. It is 
the * of a biſhop, of which the famous cardinal 
Fleury was once prelate, and under that title wrote 


) ſeveral pieces, but none after he became prime mi- 


niſter of France. At Frejuls the regale has no 
place. It lies about half a mile from the Mediter- 
ranean, and has a ſmall harbour at the mouth of 
the river, 36 miles N. E. of Tents and 38 8. W. 
of Nice: Lat. 42, 51, N. Long. 26, 31, E. 
FRENCH-ISLANDS, or FLar-Kevs, in the 
Windward-Paſſage, Weſt-Indies ; theſe Keys, hi- 
therto-but little known, have been-faid to be three, 
but what probably gave riſe to that, was a rock 
which appeared out of water as high as a boat. 
It is about half a mile to the N. E. of the largeſt 


iſland, atnong the reefs and banks which run from 


the one to the other: 

This iſland is no more than three miles N. and 
S. and half as much E. and W. the E. and tte 
N. ſides are furrounded by reefs which breaks 


The anchorage is about three quarters of a | 


ever. 


T 
from the 8. point, near which is a landing - place; 
and by digging two or three feet in the fand you 
will get good freſh water. Some Engliſh people, 
who were wrecked here, had made a pond, which 
dried, upon the Eagle filling four caſks out of it, 
but in a quarter of an hour it was as full as 


It is v furprifi ng that about 10 paces from it 


there is a ſalt-water pond. This iſland is low and 


almoſt even, though when you are at a diſtance, 
there appear ſome ſmall riſings, which diverſify a 


- little its appearance; the ground 1s nothing but 


ſand or rock, with ſome buſhes upon it, fit onl 
for firing. The other ifland which is the ſmalle 
lies E. and W. 

FRESCATI, the Tuſculum Novum, in con- 
tradiſtinction to Tuſculum Vetus, upon or near 
the ſite of which it ſtands, in the Campagna di 
Roma, and Middle Diviſion of Italy. It is the ſee 
of a bifhop, and one of the fix uſually conferred on 
the eldeſt cardinals. Here are fine ſeats of the 
modern nobility of Rome, as it was formerly fa- 
mous for the villas of old Romans, particularly 
Cicero's Tuſculum, where now ftands Grotto Fer- 
tate. The hill on which it lands is well watered, 
and has admirable proſpefts. Addifon ſays, he firſt 
faw the ſketch of Verſailles in the walks and wa- 
ter-works of the palaces here, particularly in thoſe 
of the Aldobrandini or Belvedere villa. It lies 15 
os Ami Lat. 42, 12, N. Long. 13, 
14, | 

FRESHFORD, a village in Somerſetſhire, with 
a fair-on Sep. 16. 


FRESHWATER-BAY, a bay in the ſouthern 


 Antartic country, where Dampier anchored, Lat. 


3, S. Long. 134, E. from the Lizard-point, that 
1s, 129 deg. 50 min. E. from London. In the fame 
Jatitude is a in the Dutch maps, with Dood- 
flaager river; their longitudes are not fet 
down, nor are the bearings exactly the fame with 
Dampier's. | 

FRESICO, {de Eſpadacinta,) a town of Tra los 
Montes, in Portugal, . ſtanding high at the foot of 
a mountain, on the river Duero, where that river 
parts Portugal from Spain. It contains 400 inha- 
hitants, who are principally employed in weaving 
fine hair · cloths for fieves or ſearces. 
 FRETTINGHAM, a village in Norfolk, with 
one fair on the firſt Monday in April, for petty 
ehapmen. 
 FREUDENBURG# See FxzpenBuRo. 

FREUDENSTADT, à handſome and firong 
town of Germany, in the Black Foreſt, built in 
100, to defend the paſſage in and out of this foreſt. 
It is 15 miles 8. W. of Tomingen,. and 22 8. E. 
of Straſburg, Long. 8, 27, E. Lat. 48, 25, N. 
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FREWEN, a village of Cornwall witk two- 
fairs, on Eaſter-Tueſday, and Sept. 29. 

FREY BERG, in the canton of Glatus, in Swiſe- 
ſerland, ſo called as being the of no par» 
ticular perſon ; hunting is prohibited in this place 
on pain of death, 

FREYEN, Upper and Lawer, or the Free: 
Amps, in Swiſſerland; bounded on the N. by the 
— of Baden, on the E. by the counties of 

uric 


faid to have been formerly called the co in. 


Rore, or Rohr, and otherwiſe the Wagenthal;. ' 


the people of which were known by the appella- 
tion of Ruſzthaler, as dwelling in the vale along. 


the Ruſz, a river which traverſes all the eaſtern. 


border of this county. 


Grain and fruit are produced in great plenty; md 


the inhabitants who are univerſaly popiſh, are in 
religious affairs ſubject to the biſhop of Coſtance.. 
Anciently they were free, but fell under the ſove- 
reigaty of the counts of Habſburg, and thus be- 
came ſubject to the houſe of Au iris The em- 
peror Sigiſmund, having in 1415, put Frederick, 
the archduke of Auſtria under the — and com- 
manded the Helvetic Confederates to invade his. 
territories, the troops of Lucern alone poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the greateft part of theſe Free-armts,. 
and wiſhed to keep them, but this the cantons of 
Zurich, Zug, Schweiz, Underwalden, and Glarus, 
oppoſed, and claimed their reſpective fhares, a8 
having taken the field at the fame time they were 
conquered ; it having been previouſty agreed that 
what any one or more canton fhould conquer 

the time the others were in the field ſhould be ac- 
counted as 
produced a conteſt which laſted 10 years, when: 


in 1425, Berne and Uri, reſigned all-ſhare in them,. 


but yet in 1532, were admitted into the 

cy. At the peace of Arau, in 1912, it was: 
decided, that a boundary line ſhould be drawm 
from Lunkhoſen to Farwangen; thus the Free- 
amts have ever ſince continued divided iate the 
Upper and Lower. 

The government of the Upper is voſted in the 
cantons of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Uri, Schwein, 
Underwalden, Zug, and Glarus; and the Lower, 
in the eities ot Zurich and Berne, Glarus only re- 
taining the ſeventh part. The civil and criminaF 
aſtairs are decided by a recorder, in each of theſe: 
Amts, who are appointed by the cantons. The 
Upper Free-amts, contains four Amts, and the- 
Lower, nine, in which are ſeveral caſtles, abbies,, 
villages, &c. 

FREYSTADT, + well-built, but not 
ſtrong town of Auſtria, the capital of a dil 


and Zug, S. by the county of Lucerdf 
and W. by the ſame and canton of Berne. It i 


conquered by the whole body. This 


* 


FR 


called'/Markland;- It is famous for à palatable | 


beer, exported into the neighbouring countries, 
and for an annual fair kept 175 - 

ing on St. Paul's day, and much reſorted to. It 
— 5 


on Bohemia, 32 miles N. of Ens, and ly- 


ing on the N. ſide of the Danube. | 
EREYSTADT, a town in the principality of 


+ Glogau, belonging to Sileſia in Germany. North- 


weſt of this place, on the river Oeles, are iron- 
mines. It was burnt down by an accidental fire, 


except five houſes, on May 6, 1764. It is a great 


tharo e from Cracow to Vienna, and hes 17 


miles F. of Troppeau. Lat. 50, 21, N. Long. 


27% 66, E. | Fe 1 I 21:05 of 
2 PREYSTADT, a large town of Upper Hun- 


y, upon the river. Waag, with a caſtle and 
good baths. 
lions of the Turks. 


| . Freyſtadt lies four miles N. 
E. of Leopoldſtadt. Nane 


-- FRIAS, a; conſiderable town of Serin, in Old 


Caſtile, ſeated on a mountain near the river Ebro, 

5 miles N. W. of Burgos. Long. 3, 27, W. 
t 42,50, MWM. | 

FRIBURG, or FxEYBURG, the capital of the 


. - Briſgaw, in Suabia, in Germany, on the river 


Threiſem, abounding with fiſh, and E. fide of the 
Rhine, into which the former runs. It is a large 
and larly-fortified city, with a row of works 
CarTi« 
greatly to its ſtrength. Here are ſeveral churches, 
and 14 religious foundations, in which was a col- 
lege of Jeſuits. Here are famous lapidaries. 
great church has a lofty tower of free-ſtone, finely 


Carved. In Friburg is an univerſity, where divi- 


nity and philoſophy are 2 alſo law and phy- 
ſic by ſecular profeſſors. It has beſides a very 
fair college, called the College of Wiſdom, in 
which all the faculties are taught. The Swedes 
took it thrice, as did the French. The laſt time 


was in 1944; but they reſtored it to the houſe of 


Auſtria, to whom it is till ſubject. It lies 30 
miles S. of Strafburg, and the ſame N. of Baſil. 
Lat. 48, 21, N. Long. 7, 46, E. 


FRIBURG, (canton of) in Swiſſerland: it is 
almoſt encompaſſed by that of Berne, is 16 leagues 


long and 20 broad; but its dimenſions are vari- 
— given. 


nous and partly level, including the Uchtland, 


which lies between the rivers Aar and Saane. lt 


is a republic of the ariſtocratical kind, and can 
.xaiſe 18,000 men; produces excellent cheeſe, of 


Which upwards of 100,000 florins value is annu- 
ally exported to France, in exchange for ſalt. It 


has plenty of every thing but wine, with which 


it is ſupplied from the Pais de Vaux. The canton 
is diyided- into three inner bailiwies, namely thoſe 


4 


r a fortnight, begin- 


4 has ſuffered much from the iricur- 


up a ſteep hill on the E. which contributes 


Its 


This country is partly mountai- 
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other in the duchy 
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in the heighbourhood of the city, and 18 outet 


ones. 5 
Its capital of the ſame is a fine large town, tole- 
rably fortified.” It is called Friburg, in Nucht- 
land or Uchtland, in contradiſtinction from that 
above mentioned, in the Briſgaw. It lies moſtly 
among rocks and precipices, ſeveral places of 
which are acceſſible only by ſtairs and ladders ; 
yet has ſpacious ſtreets, fine ſtructures, particu- 
— the cathedral of St. Nicholas, gilt inſide and 
outſide, with a loft ſquare ſteeple, terminating in 
eight pyramids. - Here the Jeſuits have a hand- 
ſome convent, college, and church; and here alſo 
are four other convents of monks, and as many of 
nuns, this city and whole canton being Roman 
Catholic. May 2, and June 22, are great feſti- 
vals here, on account of two victories obtained on 
theſe days over Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
Roy In the meighbourhood is a great/curioſity, 
called Magdalen's Hermitage. It is cut in a rock, 
and contains a church and ſteeple, a veſtry, a 
kitchen, a large hall, two rooms on each fide, two 
of ſtairs, and a cellar. The church is bo; 


ir 
Jeet long, 36 broad, and 22 high. But the mo 


wonderful thing of all is the ſteeple, which is 70 
feet high above the rock. The chinney of the 
kitchen is alſo very ſurpriſing, for the paſſage up 
it is 90 feet in height. It is almoſt inconceivable 
how one man, with his ſervant, could perform ſo 
difficult a work, though they were 25 years about 
it. Lat. 46, 8 N. Long. 17, 51, E. 

FRICENIO, a ſmall epiſcopal town of the 
Further Principate and kingdom of Naples, in 


Lower Italy. Its fee is united with Avelino. It 
lies 47 miles E. of Naples city. Lat. 41, 21, N. 


Long. 15, 46, KE, 
FRIDBERG, a town of Germany, in Wette- 


ravia, much more conſiderable formerly than at 


preſent, though an imperial town, and governed 
by its own magiſtrates: It is ſeated on a moun- 
tain, 10 miles N. E. of Frankfort, and 12'S. of 
Gieſſen. Long. 8, 50, E. Lat. 50, 14, N. 
FRIDBERG, the name of two ſmall towns in 
Sileſia, the one in the duchy of Javer, and the 
of Schweidnitz. The laſt is 
remarkable for a battle gained there by the king 
of Pruſſia over the Auſtrians in June 1745. 
FRIDBERG, an imperial free town of Bavaria 


in Germany, upon a hill near the ſource of the 


river Acha, and between the Lech and Par. It 
is ſubject to its own magiſtrates. In 1632 the 
Swedes took and plundered it. The Bavarians 
abandoned it upon the approach of the duke of 


Marlborough, Who encamped here. It lies eight 
miles E. of Auguſburg. Lat. 48, 47, N. Long. 


- i 


11,2, E. 3 


o 
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FRIDBERG, or FREY RENO, a large, well. 
built, and populous town of Ertzegeberg, in Up- 
per Saxony, in . the rivulet Muntzbach 
running through it. is town owes its inereaſe 
to the neighbouring mines of all forts, particu- 
larly rich ones of filver, which are ſaid to bring 
the elector a clear annual profit of 130,000). ſter- 
ling. In 1632 the emperor took it, at which 
time the elector gave 80,000 rixdollars to fave 
unrifled the family monuments in St. Peter's 
church, the German princes then being uſually 
buried in their robes, jewels, &c. The ſtreets 
here are broad, and have handſome public ſtruc- 
tures. It lies 10 miles S. W. of Dreſden. Lat. 
50, 51, N. Long. 12, 31, E. 

FRIDBURG, a town of Thuringia, in Upper 
Saxony, in Germany, upon the river Uuſtruck. 
It lies 28 miles W. of Leipſic. Lat. 51, 26, N. 
Long. 11, 48, E. 

FRID-LAND, a town of Bohemia, in Ger- 
many, and on the confines of Lufatia, in Saxony. 
It lies 56 miles E. of Dreſden, and is ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 50, 49; N. Long. 15, 
10, E. 

FRIDING, a town of Germany, in Suabia, be- 


longing to the houſe of Auſtria, ſeated on the river 


Danube, eight miles S. E. of Tubingen, and 30 
N. of Conſtance. Long. 9, 1, E. Lat. 47, 
N. 
* RIDLINGEN, a town of Suabia, in Ger- 
many. It lies five miles E. of the Rhine, and fix 
N. of Baſil, where, in the year 1702, was fought 
a ſharp, but doubtful, battle between the Imperia- 
liſts 2 French. Lat. 47, 29, N. Long. 7, 
1 RIEDBURG, a. ſovereign free city of Heſſe, 
in Germany, ſubject to its own magiſtrates. It 
lies 32 miles N. of Frankfort. Lat. 50, 31, N. 


Long. 8, 36, E. | 

FRIENDLY ISLES, diſcovered in the South 
ſea, and viſited by captain Cook in 1775 and 1777, 
ſituated in lat. 21, S. and long. 185, E. among 
which are Amſterdam Ifle, Rotterdam Ifle, Pyl- 
ſtart, Calefoy, &c. all of which ſee under their 
proper articles. 

FRIESLAND, (North,) in Dutch Vrieſland, 
and in Latin F. ſia, one of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces of Holland, bounded on the E. by the river 
Lawers, which parts it from Groningen; on the 
8. by Overiſſel, en the W. it has the Zuyder-zee, 
and on the N. the German or North fea. Its 
2 extent from N. to S. is 37 miles, and 


rom E. to W. 32. This is part of the country 


poſſeſſed by the ancient Friſi, which was gover- 

ned in the form of a republic. The air here is 

better than could he expected from its low ſitua- 
Vol. No. 46. 
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tion, though in winter the fields are overflown. 
In many places it —— ood paſture, and ſome 
arable land, eſpecially Oofter ow. Weſtergow is 
more fenny, but abounds in fiſh and fowl. The 
have no wood ; inſtead of which their fuel is turf, 
or a bituminous fort of earth. The inhabitants 
are of a martial diſpoſition, and not much addicted 
to trade. The language in ſome parts of the 
country comes nearer to the Old Engliſh than any 
other in Europe. 

The province is divided into Ooſtergow, Weſ- 
tergow, and the Seven Wolden or Seven Foreſts. 

RIESLAND, (Eaſt) or Ooſt-Frieſland, other- 
wiſe called the Earldom of Emhden, properly be- 
longs to Weſtphalia, and is the N. W. part of 
Germany, and is now ſubject to the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, It has the German ocean on the N. the Dol- 
lart bay and the mouth of the Ems on the W. 
which parts it from Groningen ; the biſhopric of 
Munſter on the 8. and Oldenburg on the E. 
This country bas its own ſtates, without whoſe 
conſent the prince can undertake nothing conſide- 
rable; though they, on the other hand, do many 
things without his approbation, particularly their 
ereCting a trading company at Embden. 

* FRIGIDUS, or Faun, a river of old fo 
called, and which Sanſon and others take to be 
the river Vipao or Wibach in the county of Go- 
ritz, in Carniola. It is famous in Roman hiſtory 
for the deciſive victory, A. D. 394, gained by the 
emperor Theodoſius over the uſurper Eugenius, 
who on the death of Valentinian had been pro- 
claimed emperor in Gaul. Theodoſius, to pre- 
ſerve his Romans, ordered his auxiliaries to engage 
the enemy firſt ; which they did to their loſs of 
above 10,000 men. And Eugenius, concluding 
he had completely won the day, gave his men 
leave to retire to their tents and refreſh them- 
ſelves, that they might be better able to purſue his 
enemy next morning. But by break of day Theo- 
doſius in perſon led his army againſt the unexpec- 
ting army of Eugenius, and put numbers to the 
ſword, obliging the reſt to a precipitate and diſ- 
orderly flight. 

FRINWALT, or Fata, a town of 
Brandenburg, and Upper Saxony, in mpg, 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. It lies on the W. 
ſide of the river Oder, 28 miles N. E. of Berlin. 
Lat. 562, 45, N. Long. 14, 43, E. % 
. FRIO, (Cape,) a head-land of Rio Janeiro, in 
Brazil, South Amercia. Lat. 23, 32, S. Long. 
44, 12, W. 

FRISACH, a town of Bavaria, in the archbi ſhop- 
ric of Saltzburg, 58 miles S. E, of the city of the 


latter name, and ſubject to its metropolitan. Lat. 
47, 31, N. Long. 14, 21, E. 
10 
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FRISHAFF, or Farsen-Hayy, an inland ſea 
or bay on the coaſt of Pruſſia, in Poland. It is 
formed by the Iſle of ef Friſch, and the continent 
at the mouth of the Viſtula. It lies parallel with 
with the Baltic coaſt for 60 miles in lengrh, 
but of an unequal breadth, from 6 to 16 over. 
K — at the territory of Dantrie, where is a 
very large inlet of the fea in the branch of the 
Viſtula, which runs up to that City, and forms 
the port of Elbing, directly oppoſite do the month 
of the fame river, 'the 'city of Elbing ftanding on 
another entrance of the bay alittle farther E. Thi 
Friſchaff is famous for ſtu ; vaſt quantities of 
which are taken here, und © particularly at 
Konigſberg and Dantzic, and exported to all the 
"4 quoneg of Europe, eſpeciaily England and 
FRITTRENDEN, Kent, &. E. of Staplehurſt, 
bas a fair on Sept. 8. Ai 
FRITZLAR, or Faerrtr an, a wulled ſtrong 
town of Heſſe-·Caſſel, and in a territory fubject to 
the elector of Mentz, in Germany. It has a caſtle, 
and lies in a pleaſant coutitry, aboundi 


* * — — — 1 _ — 


with ( 


corn and wine, &c. and. has been often taken; it . 


hes 23 miles S. W. of Cuſſel. Lat 51, 12, N. 
12 8, 43, E. | | | 

- FRIULI, and AqQurLera, partly belongs. to 
Venice, and partly to the houſe of Auſtria, in the 
Upper Divißon of Italy, by the Ttahans called 
Patria di Friuli, and the Latins, Forum Julium, 
and Provineia Forojulienſis. Tt lies on the moſt 
northern verge of Italy, being bounded on the N. 
by the Alps, the Higher Carinthia and Carniola; 


an the 8. by Trevifano and the gulph of Venice; 


on the E. by Carniola, Sicea, and part of Tre- 


viſo. It has undergone a variety of changes, and 
has had ſeveral maſters. It formerly contained 
cheſides II Cador, H Cafo, und La Carnia, now be- 
knging to Venice,) the country of Goritia, and 
territory of Aquileia, which were talen from the 
patriafehs of the latter city by the houſe of Auſtria, 
in poſfeſſion of 'which they ſtill continue. This 
whole'terrifery, including the Auſtrian and Vene- 
tian ſhares, is about 52 miles long from N. to 8. 
and Where broadeſt about 45, from E. to W. 
lying between lat. 45 and 46, N. and long. 13, 


8 LED 
- /FRODESHEIM, a port and matket-town of 
Cheſhire. It -confiſts of one large ſtreet, had for- 
— a caſtle, the ſeat of the Savages. The town 
Rands on the Weaver, on- which is a ſtone bridge, 
with a harbour for ſmall ſhipping. Its weekly 


market is on Wedneſday, and and it has two an- 
nua fairs, on May, 4, and Auguſt 21. It lies 14 


er, and 193 from London. 
GHAM, à «narket-town in the. 


The river here, which 
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Richtig of Yorkſhire, with two antwal fiirs, on 
y 10, and October 2. It lies 30 miles from 
Tork, and 197 from London. 
FROGAT HEATH, a village in Surry, wich 
a fair on July 16. | | 
FROME-SELWOOD, in Somerfetſhire, 12 
miles from Bath, 2o from Briftol, and 105 from 
London. It is the chief town of this part of the 
country, which was anciently one great foreſt, cal- 
led Selwood{hire; and in the latter end of the 1a 
century, in thoſe called Froouie- Woodlands, there 


| was a conſiderable gang of money- ooiners or clip- 


pers, of whom wahy were taken and exevuted, and 
their covert laid open. Though the town is big. 


ä ger than ſome cities, yet it has only one church, a 
A 


irge handfome one indeed; but here are fix or ſe- 
ven meeting-honſes, of Proteftant Diflenters, two 
of which, viz. one of the Preſbyterians, and one 
of the Baptiſts, both built of white free-ſtone, are 
as handſome perhaps as any in England, and thers 
are few more ſpacious. » 

Here is an alms-houſe or rather work-houſe, 
and a chapel to'it, and a free-ſchool, but the ſtreets. 
are very irregular and uneven, The inhabitants 
are reckoned about 13, 00. whoſe chief manufac- 
tory is broad- cloth, in which it employed ſo many 
hands about the beginning of this century, that 
ſeven waggons uſed to be ſent hence weekly 
with cloth, for Blackwell-Hall, London &c. hut 
mdeed all of it was not tnade here; for the clc- 
thiers of Whatley, Mells, and other neighbour- 
ing villages, brought their goods hither for _— 
to London, and each of thoſe waggons uſed to hold 


140 pieces, Which being valued at x41. a cloth, 


one with another, made the value of the whole 
amount to above 700,0001. a year; and 50 years 


ago, more wire crads for carding the wool for the 
 fpinners were made here than in all E 


land be- 
ſides, which was for the moſt part ſupphed with 
them from hence; ſor here were no leſs than 20 
maſter card-makers, one of whom employed 400 
men, women, and children, in that manuſactory at 
one time; ſo that even children'of ſeven or eight 
years of age could earn half a crown a week. Ihe 


cloths made here for the moſt part, are medleys of 


ſeven. or eight ſhillings a yard. d 
abounds with trout, eels, 
&c. rifes in the woodlands, and runs under its 
ſtone bridge towards Bath, on the E. fide of which 
it falls into the Avon. This town has been a Jong 
time noted for its fine beer, which they keep to à 
tage. It was governed formerly by a bailiff, 
55 now by two conſtables of the hundreds of 
Froome, choſe· at the court leet of the lord of the 
manor. The inhabitants of this town who had 


| thewn their zeal for the glorious 1 


deavo 
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deardured in the reign of king William to obtain 


à charter of incorporation, but in vain. Here were 
three thanteries, The markets here are 


— — 
Wedneſday and Sunday, and the fairs on Feb. 24, 6 
treal, and Quebec, is ſomewhat difficult and dan - 


July 22, Sept. 14, and Nov. 2 

OME, a river that riſes from ſeveral ſprings 
in the weſtern parts of Dorſetſhire; the principal 
of which is near Everſhot, and direQs its courſe 
almoſt due W. paſſes under Frampton-bridge, 
' waſhes the town of Dorcheſter, and falls into a 


bay of the Engliſh channel, called Poolhaven, near | 


areham. 
FRONS AC, in Latin, Francieum, a ſmall town 


of Guyenne, in France, on the Dordogne. It was 
> duchy-peerdom, formerly in the famous Armaud 


John du Pleſis, cardinal Richlieu. 


FRONTEIR A, a ſmall town of Alentejo, upon 
a ridge of hills, about two leagues off; the Por- | 


tugueſe under duke — obtained here a 


ſignal victory over the Spaniards, in 1663. The 


town lies 15 miles S. of Portalegre. _ Lat. 38, 
56, N. Long. 8, 15, W. 


FRONTIGNIAC, or FrowTIGNAN, a ſmall | 


town of Nimes and Languedoc, in France, on the 


drook Maguelon, and lake of Thau, not far from; 
This place is famous for a 7 


muſcatlel wine, well known by its name, and muſ- 
It lies between 


Agde and 'Montpelier, 18 miles S. W. of the lat- 


the Mediterranean. 
cadel raiſins, called paſſerilles. 
ter. Lat. 43, 38, N. Long. 3. 36, E. 
rRontttkc a fort built by the French, 
on the river St. Laurence, about 100 leagues above 


Quebec, and at about a ſhort league from its mouth, 
where it diſcharges itſelf into the lake Ontario, 


or Pretty-like, called alſo Frontenac. Tt was erec- 
ted with a view to ſuppreſs the ravages of the Iro- 3 


mo The winter at this place is much ſhorter 


than at Que 


# 


with other fruits. $4 
The fort at firſt was but indifferent, being only 


furrounded with mud banks and pallifadoes; but 
afterwards, its walls, baſtions, and other fortifica- j 
tions, were built of ſquare ſtone, found here in 3 
great plenty, and ready poliſhed by the beating of = 
the waves of the lake, on the N. fide of which it 3 
is erected. Tt is a ſquare of four baſtions, a 'Y 


2 of a league in circuit. Its fituation, in- 


eed, has ſomething in it that is very agreeable; 
the banks of the river preſent every way a land- 


ſtape beautifully variegated; as likewiſe does the 
entrance into the lake Ontario, which. is ſown with 
iſlands of different magnitudes, all well wooded, on 
2 peninſula, and near it is a good haven, where-all 


forts of veſſels may ride in ſatety. 


Some of the colonies which came hither, brought 
with. them ſeveral ſarts of horned cattle, fowl, and 4 


bec, and the ſoil is ſo well cultivated, 
as to produce all forts of European and Indian corn, 


FU 


> other uſeful animals; fo that there is no want of 


any thing; and beſides, the fortifications aregreat-- 
ly improved. But the misfortune is, that the ad- 
vantageous communication between this lake, Mon- 


gerous, on account of the river being full of rocks: 
and water-falls, and be eaſily obſtruted by 
the ambuſcages of the Iroquois, who lie on — 
fide; fo that the French abandoned the fort, and 
damaged thoſe works they could not demolith, in 
the year 1689. But ſince that time they retook. 
and Tepaired the place, and were in quiet pofleſhony 


© of it till the Engliſh, under the command of co- 


lonel Bradftreet, took it in the year 1759, to 
whom it was confirmed at the in 1903. 
FRORXFIELD, a village of Wiltſhire, on the- 


_ London road, about ſeven miles from Marl- 


orough. Here is a very handſome quadrangular 
alms-houſe, founded by 'Sarah, dowager of Joh | 
the laſt duke of So t, of the elder branch of 
the Seymours, for 30 poor widows; and when 
teaſes of manors for lives fhall fall, for 20 more; 


h half of the whole number to be the widows of. 


clergymen, and half of laymen; but preferably: 
to thoſe of the latter, that ive on her manors;. 
with-a'falary of 3ol. for a chaplain, and the rectory 
of Kemiſh upon a vacancy. So that upon a de- 
termination of leaſes, the whole ammual amount is 
reckoned to be about roo0ol.terl. 

FRUSINONE, the ancient Fruſinum, a famous 


Q town of the Volci, in the time of the Romans. 
It ſtands on a hill, in the Campania di Roma, and 
on the eaſtern banks of the river Coſa, about five- 


miles S. E. of Veroli. It gave birth to Hormiſdas 
and Sylverius, two popes that lived in the ſixth 
century. \ 
FUCHANG. or PHUu-Y ANG, 4 lake of Kiang-ſi, 
one of the provinces of China, in Afia, 300 miles: 
in eircuit, which receives all the rivers of iang- ſi. 
It iſſues by the great river Kiam, and is naviga- 
ble by large ſhips. Tts banks are covered with» 
towns and villages, that carry on a- conſiderable: 
traffic upon the lake. 

'FUEGO. See Terra DEL Foo. 

FUENTA, (de ta Regena,) a town of Navarre; 
in Spain, with about 500 houſes, befides mona- 


ede It lies about twelve miles from Pampe 
ona. 
FUENTE, Duegna,) a' fmall' town of New 


Caſtile, in Spain. It lies on the river Tagus, 40 


) miles S. E. of Madrid. Lat. 40, 21, N. Long. 


„46, W. 
: FULDA, (territory of the abbey of,) in the 
Upper Rhine, in Germany; by. the Germans- 
called Buchen, and by the Latins Fagonia, both 
denominations from the beech-foreſts anciently 
here, but now improved. to a fruitful. ſoil, * 

. F 
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; larly good wines. It is bounded on the N. by & nence above the town there is another, called San 


Heſſe, and on the S. by Hanau, Reineck, &c. 
being about 25 miles long, and 12 broad. It is 
divided into 13 bailiwics, and together with the 


town of its name, is ſubject to its own abbot, 


who is elected by friars, that muſt be gentlemen 
for 16 deſcents; he is. primate of all the abbots in 
Germany and Gaul, being a prince of the empire, 
and immediately dependent on the pope, paying 
him at his inſtallation 400 florins, or about 4ol. 
ſterl. has an annual revenue of between 20 and 
30,000l. can raiſe 4 or 50co men, and he keeps 
a. magnificent houſehold and guards; ſo that he is 


upon a level with many prelates of larger domi- 


nicn3. Its capital is | | 
FULDA, or FuLD, an open and not very 
well-duilt town, upon a river of its own name. It 


is 2 to the abbey of the Benedictine order, 


the nobleſt in Europe. The great church of St. 
Boniface, is a ſtately free-ſtone pile, but ancient. 
The monks have here three antient MSS. one of 
the whole New Teſtament, another of the Four 
Evangeliſts, and a Treatiſe on the Trinity. 

The palace is alſo a ſtately pile of free- ſtone, 
richly furniſhed. Polnitz ſays, here are very hard 


drinkers, bad roads, and miſerable lodgings. The 


famous Jeſuit, Athanaſius Kircher was born here. 
It lies 46 miles N. E. of Frankfort on the Maine. 
Lat. 50, 43, N. Long. 9, 46, E. 

. FULHAM, a pretty village of Middleſex, about 
four miles from London. Here is a ſummer- 
palace of the biſhop of London, and the ſeats of 
ſeveral gentlemen, with a handſome wooden bridge 
over the Thames, and contiguous to Putney, on 
the other ſide in Surry, where horſes, carriages, 
and foot paſſengers pay toll. 

FUMONE, a place in the Campania di Roma, 
and Eccleſiaſtical State, in the Middle Diviſion of 
Italy, is principally remarkable for its caſtle ſtand- 
ing high, in whick Celeſtine V. choſen pope from 
2 datt hermit, was prevailed upon by his ſucceſ- 
ſor Boniface VIII. to reſign the papal dignity to 
him, who upon that is ſaid to have cloſely impri- 
ſoned and ftarved the former to death. It is ſtands 
about three miles W. of Alatri, and four N. of 
Ferentino. > > $ 
_ FUNCHAL, the capital of Madeira. It is ſitu- 
ated in 15, W. long. and 32, N. lat. round a bay 


on the gentle aſcent of the firſt hills, in form 


of an amphitheatre. Its public and private buil- 
dings are in general entirely white, many of two 
ſtories high, and covered with low rogfs, On the 
ſea ſide are ſeveral batteries, and platforms with 
cannon. An old caſtle, which commands the 
road, ftands on the top of a ſteep black rock, ſur- 
.rounded T igh water, and called: by 


the ſea at high 
the Engliſh Loo-rock. Gn a neighbouring emi- 
| hay” we 


* 
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Joao da Pico, or St. John's caſtle. The hills be- 
yond the town ſerve to complete the beauty of 
the landſcape, being covered with vineyards, in- 
clofures, plantations, and groves, interſperſed with 
country houfes, and ſeveral churches. The city, 
however, is far from anſwering the expectations 
which are formed by its appearance towards the 
road; for the ſtreets are narrow, ill paved, and 
dirty; the houſes are built of free-ſtone, or of 
— but they are dark, and only a few of the 
beſt belonging to Engliſh merchants, or the prin- 
cipal ;nhebitante, are provided with glaſs-windows; 
all the others have a kind of Jattice-work in their 
ſtead, which hangs on hinges, and may be lifted 


up occaſionally. The churches and monaſteries 


are very ain buildings, without any diſplay of 
the architectonic art, the little light * into 
them ſerving only to diſcover heaps of tinſel or- 
naments, arranged in a manner truly Gothic. In 
the churches there are great numbers of ornaments, 
with pictures and images of ſaints; the firſt are, 
for the moſt part, done by mete daubers, and the 
latter are clothed in laced habits. A better taſte 
prevails in ſome of the convents, particularly that 
of the Franciſcans: here ſimplicity and neatneſs 
ive us a favourable opinion of theſe 
fathers. The infirmary is alſo a building that does 


honour to the architect, and is the moſt conſide- 


rable edifice in the whole place. 

FUNDA, or FunD1, otherwiſe called French- 
bay, a bay between New England and Acadia, or 
New Scotland, in North America. It is the prin- 
cipal among the many indentures of the fea in 
It runs up above 200 miles inland 
from Cape- Sable, the moſt ſouthern point of 
Acadie to that iſthmus, which joins the peninſula 


to the continent. In it is a fine fiſhery. It is two 


French leagues to the river St. John, with a clear 


ſhore, and depth of water ſufficient to carry the 


largeſt veſſels to this leſſer bay; on which ſtands 
Annapolis, the capital, 

FUNEN, an iſland of Denmark, in Latin Fio- 
nia. It has the Great Belt on the E. the Baltic 
on the S. the Leſſer Belt on the W. which parts 
its from Jutland, and the iſle of Samſoe on the N. 
This is the moſt fruitful country in Denmark, 
with a good foil and well cultivated. It conſiſts 


of ſmall and very fertile hills, ſome of them woody, 


being in general well peopled; for on it are ſaid to 
be be 204 villages, with a church to each, and 
four garriſoned towns, From Funen are exported 
great quantities of corn, large herds of black cat- 
tle, and abundance of hogs. > his is an appendage 
of the king's eldeſtgſon, and its government is 
the moſt conſiderable in Denmark, Its capital is 


Odenſee. | 
" * FURNES, 
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'FURNES,' a ſtrong town of Flanders, in the 
Anftrian Netherlands. It bas: ſeveral times heen 
taken, but always reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria. 
It lies 12 miles E. of Dunkirk, Lat. gr; 21, N. 
Long? 2 3, E 1s. ſail) A 

b FORSTENBERG, (principality of) in Suabia, 
in Germany. This is a tract not above 18 miles 
where broadeſt, and about 70 long on both ſides 
the Danube; within the limits of it this river has 
its ſource. It is bounded on the W. by .of 
Briſgaw and Black foreſt ; the latter of which 
parts it from Alſace ; on the N. by the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, the county of Hohenberg, and other 
lands belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, the 
foreſt towns, the lordſhip of Nellenbe 
ſhopric of Conſtance, lying S. of it. 
try includes part of the landgravate of Baar, of 
the county * Heyligenberg, &c. It was erected 
into a principality in 1677, whoſe prince is a count 


of the Empire, and a branch of the family of 
William Egon, count Furſtenberg, and biſhop of. 


Straſburg, who, for betraying the city of the lat- 
ter name into the hands of the French, was made 
a cardinal, they not being able to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions to the biſhopric of Cologn, in a war that 
broke out in 1680, between. France and the empe- 
ror, principally upon that aecount. This country 
is alſo watered-by the river Kintzing, whence the 


valley through which it runs is called Kintziger- 
thal. / | 


and biz 
his coun- 


FURSTENBERG, the Capital of the above- | 


mentioned; ſpringipality., of its name. 
with its enſtle, which is the family ſeat, upon a 
bill. It hes about la mile from the Danube, and 
20 N. Wieof Conſtance, Lat, 47, 44, N. Long. 


oy 


1 ts . bernd vs SH amy! d 7 
FURSTENFIELD, a town of Stiria, one of 


the ſubdiviſions of Auſtria, in Germany. It lies 


38 miles E of Gratz, in lat. 47, 32, N. long, 16, 


$hzEgloynondt A bt omg i eu iradet) 
- FURSTENWALD,.- a ſmall but pleaſant town 
of the Middle Mark of 5 in 
many, and on the N. ſide of the river Spree. 
The Swedes took it twice, and the Imperialiſts 
burnt it. The king of Pruſſia has a ſeat here, It 
dies 16 miles W. o 
30 N. E. of Berliu. = | 
FURT;: a ſtrong, town of Germany, in Lower 
Bavaria, in the territory of Straubing; it is ſeated 
on the river Cam, on the frontiers, of Bohemia, 
and was taken by the Swedes in 16414. 
FAL, the name of one of the iſlands called 
the Arores, or Weſtern: Iſlands. It is well cu/ti- 


vated, the fields being encloſed with walls of ſtone, 


and yields wheat of the bearded ſort, barley, maize 


ot Indian corn, cucumbers, gourds, melons, water- 
melgns, ſafflower, flax, lemons, oranges, plumbs, 


ol. I. No. 47, 


Ger- 


Frankfort on the Oder, and 
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apricots, figs, pears, apples, ſome cabbages, and 
carrots, potatoes, large ſweet onions, garlic, arid, 
abundance of ſtrawberries, There ate a few vine 
ards on the iſland; but the quantity of wine th 
is made is inconſiderable, and the quality very indity. 
ferent. Here are abundance of cheſnuts, beeches, 
mytles, and aſpen-trees. Their oxen ate ſmall, 
but the meat very good, as are alſo their ſheep ; 
and they have plenty of long-legged goats, hogs, 
and poultry, Their horſes are ſmall and Il 
looking; but aſſes and mules are more nume- 
rous, and more ſerviceable in ſuch a hilly coun- 
try. The whole country is filled with a great 
variety of birds, particularly quails, American 
woodcocks, canary-birds, black-birds, and other 


| fong-birds, with a ſmall ſpecies of hawks, from 


whence theſe iſlands are called Azores, that being 


the Portugueſe name of a hawk. The roads are 


much better than in Madeira, and the inhabitants 
are ſaid to be far more induſtrious. The cottages 
of the common people are built of clay, and 
thatched with ſtraw, and are ſmall, but clean 
and cool, The people here are, in general, fairer 
than thoſe of Madeira, and their gels is more 
decent and comfortable, conſiſting of coarſe linen 
drawers, with blue br brown jackets, and boots 
on the legs. A ſhirt, jacket and petticoat is the 
dreſs of * women, whoſe hair is tied in a bunch 
behind, and whoſe features are not always 4105 
greeable. When they go to town, they put on 
cloak, which covers their heads, leaving dhly # 
ſmall opening for the eyes, and is tied round the 
waiſt. The men likewiſe add a broad-brimmed 
hat and cloak on theſe occaſions. Mr. Foſter ſays, 
„ that, he did not ſee an idle perſon or "beggar 


„among them. | 
2 


The moſt conſiderable place of the iſland, 
Villa da Horta, lies along the ſhore of a bay, i 
riſes in the form of an amphitheatre upon the Hill, 
with an eaſy aſcent. Its churches, monaſteries, 
forts, . and flat-roofed houſes, which are moſtly 
white, make it appear to great advantage from the 
ſea, The hills beyond the town are adorned with 
gardens, groves, corn- fields, and various buildings. 
There are two forts that command the bay, one 
at each extremity of the town, which extends a 
mile and a quarter jn length, conſiſting chiefly of 
one. irregular ftreet,” interſected by a few! ſmall - 
The pavement is made of large ſtones, and 
tolerably clean. The houſes are contrived exactly 
like theſe of Madeira, with projecting haleonies; 
which ate roofed at the top, and have artes that 
may be'lifted up, applying the place of windows. 
There ate three churches in the town, dark and 
Gothic, like thoſe of Madeira, and fout convents, 
one of Franciſcan Cardeliers; another, ſituated on 
an eminence, belongs to the C ites, another 
$45 I nn | N 8 to 
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te che Capuchins; and the fourth was the cotlegs 
of the Jeſuits, but is now converted into a court 
of juſtice, except a part that is reſerved for a 
pablie ſchool. There are beſides theſe, two nun- 
neries, one of the order of St. Clara, the nuns of 
which wear a long cloak of dark-brown ſerge over 
another of white callico. The other is occupied 
by nuns of the order of Our Lady of Conception. 
wear white dreſſes, and have a piece of blue 


ee Frith. an image "os | 


- 
4 | C - 
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the virgin, on à ſilver plate, In the hay of this 
iſland 2 W. Senden fate 509, cut out ſeven 
2 ſhips of great value, t moored un- 

FN, (Lough) or LAKE Fyx, a bay or ma- 
ritime gulph of Argyleſhire, in the W. of Scot- 
land; 60 miles long, and about four broad, with a 
conliderable herring fiſhery. Between this lough 
and the inland freſh-water lake of Lochow, Argyle 
Proper is bounded. - ef 


«sT +% I. 
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CO ABARET, the capital of Gabardan, à terri- 
tory of Gaſcony in France, It lies on the 

" xiver Gileuſe, not navigable four miles from Con- 
dow, to the E. It confines on Armagriac, and 


ois. | 

GABIAN, a village of Beziers and. Languedoc; 
in France, It is — for mineral waters; and 
near it is a rock from which iflues a kind of black 


trol, in ſeveral di rs: in the neigh- 
n alſo found 15 


| 2 1 of earth for 
4 of linen. ; gs; 
BABIN, or Gamay, a ſmall town of the pa 

mate of Rawa, in Great Po 1 ies 50 
hems 4 of Watfaw. Lat $2, 41, N. Long. 

. > ai 
GABINIANA aroſe from the ruins of Samafia, 
Which had been deſtroyed, by the high-prieſt Hyr- 


can, the ſon of Simon, and had ſuc its name 
from Gabinius, governor of Syria, who partly re- 


” 6 
a3 } 
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built: it by order of Pompey, ſuppoſed near about 
60 years before Chriſt ; but, Gabinius being ſoon 


after turned out, it adyanced no higher than to a 
- good large village. Herod therefore (in the year 
af the flood” 2975, before Chriſt 23) choſe to finiſh 
_ the work, and to re: 4055 1 priſtine are 
becauſe being but onę day's journey (or 35 miles) 
from Jeruſalem, Ee eaſil 7 — 71. place 4 4 
retreat in caſe of neceſſity, He adorned it with 
magnificent buildings, / fortified it with walls and 
towers, and invited 6000 foreigners to come and 


T4317 17 
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ſettle there, ho finding the ſdil 'very fertile, be- 
came very rich in a ſhort t He gave it the 
name of Sebaſte, which fignifies the ſame in Greek 
as] as does in Latim. 

* GABON is the name of a river and on 
the coaſt of S. Guinea. From cape Se. Clara, the N. 
head of it, to the 8. N Round Hill 
by the Engliſh, uſe it news ſe from the (ca, 
is three * being the breadth of the mouth 
irito' the Ethiopic "ocean ; the middle channel 

hereof, 'hetwixt the two afore-named capes, is 
realy under the EqumoRtial line. This Rio 

Gabon has its name from the Portugueſe, who 
call it Rio 'de Gabaon, ind others Gaba, Gabona, 
or Gabam, The blacks of this country are bar- 
barous, crafty, treacherous, and thievidh; and the 
chief trade is in elephants teeth, wax, and honey. 

_ GABORIT, (bay of) is on the 8. E. coaſt of 
Cape Breton. e entrance into it, which is 20 
leagues from the iſles of St. Pierre, is a league in 
breadth, lying between iſlands and rocks. To 
every one of the former veſſels may approach very 

near ; ſome ſtretch themſelves into the ſea about a 
league and a half. The depth of this bay inland 
is two Jeapes, and here is good anchorage.' 

- GABRIEL, (St.) an land in the river de h 

175 in, Peru, diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot in 
“, A e HH # * 
, GAD's LOT. The tribes of Reuben and Gad 
nad their portion of territory along the E. _ 

4 -t 4 DFI, at 0 
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Jordan, be 

i 2 — Baumgarten | 
at this day, a country very fit for paſturage, 
if cultivated, would ov? extremely fruitful. 
 GADAMIS, gr „ {mall territe 
juſt, weſtward of the province of Faiſan, in Africa. 
It confines on Biledulgetid and Vhergela on the 
W. has a government of its own, and drives a 
conſiderable trade in ſlaves and dates. It abounds 
with caſtles and rich. inbabitants. They pay the 
Turks an annual contribution for the liberty of 
their commerce; — they muſt either give the 
Arabs that inhabit the defert ſome kind o 
or repulſe them by force of arms. 

GADEBUSH; a town 


between the Dead Sea and the Sea | 
aſſures, that it is "= | 
an 


tribute, 
of Mecklenburg, in 


ADEMIS, a {mall territory f 


Germany, near which the Swedes obtained a fig- 


nal victory over the Danes in 1712. It lies 22 
miles W. of Wiſmar. _ a a 
GADES, a city of Andaluſia, in Spain. See 


CAD12.,- | ; tp 

GAETA, or, Gau, anciently Cajeta, a 
well+forti maritime town of, the Layoro, in 
the kingdom of Naples. It ſtands on a mountain 


or rock ſurrounded by the ſea, except a narrow 
peck. of land ax cauſeway, which joins it to the 
continent. It is ſtored with every thing for its 


defence, and the neighbouring country is extreme- | 


ly pleaſant and, fertile. 
Between it and | 

a village of Cicero's, thence called Formianum, 
where it is ſaid that famous orator was murdered. 
This was the only place in the kingdom of Naples 
that held out any time againſt the Auſtrians, in 
the year 1707, is was at laſt taken by ftorm for 


king:Charles III. afterwards the emperor Charles 


VI. and its, two caſtles ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
It made alſo a good defence in 1734, when the 
Spaniards recovered Naples from the Auftrians for 
Don Carlos, now e | 
above-mentioned. caſtles. is 


The ſpot where St. Francis preached to the fi 


is nom ſeparated from the ſea by a wall. Gaeta 


is an epiſcopal city, with a noble cathedral, where 
is a White marble iſtery, with Bacchus and 
other ſculptures, whi 
om it, appears to be the work of one 8 
Athenian:/ it lies go miles W. of Capua. 
32, N. Long. 14, 36 


Lat. 41, 


„E. 
GATULIA. us the limits of Gztulia have 


not been ſettled by any ancient geographer, it is 


impoſſihle for a modern one certainly to fix them. 


Ia Pliny's time the Gætulians poſſeſſed a part of 


the.Tingitania, Virgil affixms that. they extended 


e Formia, was / 


of * In one of the 

the unburied body of 
the famous, Charles of Bourbon, general to the 
emperor Charles V. who was killed at the ſiege of 
Rome. It is kept ip a room, and dreſſed cap-a- ee. 


from a Greek inſcription 
Scalpion, an 


G 4 
lyes from the Regio Syrtica to ic; 
wy eſtus i . — nl have bred "hep 


boundary not far from the W. confines of Mar- 
marica. But nothing certain of theſe matters can 
be drawn from either of theſe authors, or from 
Strabo, who only intunates the Gætullans were a: 
large nation, taking up a conſiderable part of Li- 
bya Interior, and ſome territories near the Syrtes. 


6360, a kingdom of Negroland, in Africa, 


bounded by Tombuto to the N. Dauma to the E. 
Guinea to the S. from which it is parted by à 
ridge of mountains, and Melli, with the country 
of the Mundingoes to the W. Let theſe bounda- 
ries cannot be well aſcertained, on account of yaſt: 
deſerts ſurrgunding it. | 3 
84600, N the laſt-· mentioned kingdom 
of its name, is without walls, and the houſes in- 
conſiqerable, except thoſe where the king and his 
courtiers reſide. Here are rich merchants, and 
a great reſort of negroes for cloth, with plenty "4 
corn and fleſh, but ſcarcity of wine and fruit; i 


abounds in melons, citrons, and rice; and here 


are ſeyeral goad wells. The whole kingdom is 
covered wick villages inhabited by huſbandmen - 
and thepherds. ey are grievouſly taxed, and 


very ignorant,” but make no ſcruple to ſell. their 


wives and children for flaves. European goods 
10 ht here in 7 {rpm Barbarx. 

* a city o guedoc, in France, 
on the river Para. bich begins to be navigable 
here to Bourdeaux; it is the only part of Albi-- 


geois that produces wine fit to be exported, and 


thither it is conveyed by that river, and there ſold. - 
In this article their trade is conſiderable. Gaillac 
has large ſuburbs. It lies four lea 

vaur to the N. Lat. 43, 50, N. 


; GAILLON, a town of France, in Normandy, 
and in the dioceſe of Evereux, remarkable for its 
magnificent 2 belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Rouen, and for its handſome Chartreuſe, which is 
about three quarters of a mile from it. It is de- 
lightfully ſeated a mile and a half from the river 
Seine, e from Andilly, and 22 from Rouen. 

GAINSBOROUGH, or GAINSBURG, a large 
and well-built town. of Lindſay diviſion in Lin- 
colnſhire, on the Trent. It has a large market, 
holden weekly, on Tueſdays. Its church was re- 
built by act of parliament in 1735; and here are ' 
ſeveral meeting - houſes of Diſſenters. The Danes 
landed at the place, when they came up the 
Trent, which. river brings. up Ries of burden 
with the tide, though 40 miles from the Humber 
by water. Two. annual fairs are N. e, on 
V 
from Lincoln, and 150 from London. 
MH Halil. ;; mot belle of LAZ. 
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- 8 I, (kingdom of) in Guinea and Ne id 
Ir lies eaſt ward of that of oh 


Ph ene ot ge is. of Textenify' alon 


the river, about 45 Jeagues from W. to E. an 


ends, at rock Felu. Beyond the Senegal river to 


the N. and N. W. it is bounded by that vaſt 
tract, where the Moors have migratory villages, 


awlcy 1 
Tore a6d 6 
„between the f 
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fs, orCilts, formeclya kingdom, now province, 
9 bot N. W. lan Atlantie ocean 
aſhes it on the W. the Cantabrian ſed or bay of 
Biſcay: on the N. It is bounded on the E. by 
Aſturius or Leon, and on the 8. by Portugal, from 
which next the fea it ig parted by the river Minho. 
This has the moſt ſea · coaſt, and the greateſt num- 


ber of harbours of Wi in the Whole 


Kingdom, reckoned to be 48 great and ſmall, the 
principal of which are Corunna and Ferrol. 


Galicia produces wheat, millet, all ſorts of ye. 


and by ſome fixed ones of the Pholeys, ſubject to | 


the Siratic. On the E. and N. E. lies the king- 
ms © Sa bas 2 b WY 

GALARGUES, a town of Languedoc, i 
France. It is a famous place for age 
of turnſole, into blue and red colours. 2 


. GALASO, a ſmall river of Italy, in the ing” 


dom of Naples, and in Otranto: it riſes in the 
Opening near Oria, and falls into, the 
Tarent, near the city of that name. F ry 
©. GAELASHIELS; a town in the ſhire of Sel- 
kirk, and S. of Scotland, has a good weekly mar- 
ket. It ſtands on the little river Galla, four miles 
from the town of Selkirk, and 23 W. of Edin- 


T 
77 GALATA, one of the ſuburbs of Conſtanti- 


e "oppoſite to, the, grant Gyijor's berg 


on the other ſide of the harbour. It 


Walls, towers, and ditches round it. The Grecks 
have ſix churches at Galata, and the Roman Ca- 


tholics are ſaid to have two or three. The private 


- *houſes are better built in this ſuburb than they 


are generally in Conſtantinople ; aud they have 
taverns which ſell wine without any 25 5 ? 


'- GALATTA, the ancient name of no = of | 
oun- 


Aa Minor, now called Amaſia. It was 
_ ded on the E. 
thynia, on the | 

Þ the Euxine Sea: 
fabj 

tu 


tus, and is now in the hands of the Turks. Here 


St: Paul founded 'a church, to which he directed 
that epiffle” which, is Kill known by the name of 


the Epiſtle to the Galatians; 


GALETTE, (La) 4 neck of land in the river | 


Te os lating i Canada. From the 
1 to L Ille de Montre | 
be made to Galette, by which tveans 40 leagues 
of navigation would be avoided, which the water- 
falls render almoſt impracticable, and always very 
tedious,” The land about la Galette is very good 


and in two days time a bark may ſail from 1a Ga. 


d wind. La Galette 


lette to Niagara, with a f 
is 2 r x hal | ve the. fall called Les 


T bn. dong SI | | 
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Galots. . 
called from its inhabitants the 


"GALICIA, fo 


gulph | of | 


er ae on the W. by Bi- 
S. by Pamphylia, and on the N. 
It was reduced under the 
of the Romans in the time of Auguſ- 


Montreal a road might 


| province, of which they make pretty good 


the Gentiles, as moſt 


getables, vaſt numbers of cattle, especially hogs, 
e rx xerdk > —— ey ſay, wi — 
that of , Weſt alia ; it 'mules, good horſes, 
though not 2 7 but ix meg dilingviſhed for its 
excellent wines, particularly the Ribadera produce 
The turheps here grow to fuch a magnitude, that 
they often, ſerve the children for feats to fit upon, 
and yet are very ſweet. From tts ſituation, this 
is one of the coldeſt countries in Spain, but is 
pretty Well ſheltered by its mountains, which be- 
des ' furniſh plentyſ of fuel and timber for houſe 
or ſhip building. Antient authors mention their 
havi & produce great quantities of gold, ſilver, 
and other metals; but all thoſe mines at preſent 
ate either exhauſted or neglected; and only ſome 
few of marble, which is of an excellent ſort, are 
now minded: ſome flax is alſo produced — this 
inen. 

They natives ſpeak a"Spaniſh, fo blended with 
the old Celtic and Portugueſe, as to ſound harſh, 
and be hardly intelligible, to thoſe only uſed to the 
pure Caſtilian.” They are docile, affable, and 
ſteady in their undertakings; and more laborious 
than the Spaniards Neal are. They are under 
an adelantado, or Tord-lieutenant; under whom 
* King appoints a governor, and captain gene- 


In this province are ſeven cities, a great num- 
ber of towns and villages, &c. one archbiſhopric, 
and four biſhoprics, Its capital is Compoſtella, or 
St. ago 2 Compostela. 
GALICIA, (New) or GUADALAJARA, a pro- 
vince of Mexico, in North America. It is boun- 
ded on the N. by New Mexico, on the E. by the 
gulph of Mexico, on the 8. by Mexico Proper, 
and on the W. by the Pacific ocean, and the gulph 
of California. See GUADPALA TARA. 3 
'* GALIEEE, the moft northern part of Pale- 
fine, now a ptovince of Aſiatic Turky. It an- 
ciently extended beyond the great plain of Jezreel. 
Tr was divided into High and Low: the former 
was on tbe other fide Jordan, and ſtiled Galilee of 
inhabited or intetmingled 
-with them; the other was richet and more fertile, 
except in the very northenmoſt part, aud in its 
flouriſhing ſtate was full of towns and your: 


\ 
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all well inhabited. It lies to the N. on mount Li- 


banus, to the E. on the river Jordan, and the ſea 
of Galilee, and on the S. by the river Chiſon, and 
tothe W. on the Mediterranean. In this province 
formerly ſtood the cities of Capernaum, Chorra- 
zim, and Bethſaida, long ſince deſtroyed, ſo that 
their exact ſituation is now unknown, T 
GALINHAS, an iſland of New Guinea, it-lies 
near the main land of Biſfos. It had its name Das 


Galinhas from the Portugueſe, from the vaſt mul- 


titude of Pintada hens on it. The courſe of St. 


Martin's Point to this iſland is N. E. There is a 
fage between it and the continent, but not ſafe; | 


paulage 
therefore that between this and that of the Sor- 


cerer's, bearing S. E. from the road of the town of | 


Biſſos, is more eligible in ſeven fathoms water. 

GALINH AS, (river,) in S. Guinea, had name 
like as the foregoing, but is by the natives called 
Magualbary, having its ſource in the lands of 
Hondo. It has two iſlands at its mouth. The 
Europeans trade in it, and carry thence dry hides 
and elephants teeth, which are brought down the 
river. 


large town in the Upper Thourgaw, in Swiſſer- 
land, It ſtands in a narrow and barren valley, 
ſhut in on the N. and W. by mountains, and wa- 
tered by the little river Steinah. It is walled and 
fortified with towers. Here are ſpacious. ſtreets 
good houſes, and ſeveral public ſtructures, as two 
churches, &c. beſides the convent. of St. Catha- 
rine, where is a public library. It is a republic, 
hut has no territory, as the neighbouring country 
belongs to the abbey. The legiſlative power is 
lodged in the hands of two councils, and the inha- 
bitants ate reckoned at 10,000, who are moltly 
employed in the linen manufacture, making an- 
nually 40,000 pieces of cloth, 2co- ells each, the 
export of which enriches them conſiderably, it be: 
ing ons of the wealthieſt places in Swiſſerland. 

y are Proteſtants; whence a few years ago, 
a monk carrying his croſs erected through the 
town, attended with ſeveral, peaſants, a tumult en- 
ſued, ſo that a war was like to have been the con- 
ſequence between the abbey and the town, but the 
difference was compromiſed, upon the townſmen 
paying 2000 crowns for the inſult done the monks, 
and theſe again engaged to make no more pro- 
ceſſions in the town. 

The town of St, Gall, is ſituated near the lake 
of Conſtance, and vpon the road from Germany 
to Italy, ſerves as the channel of communication 
between one country and the other, and their halls 
are for warehouſes to the goods that go and come, 

The pope are all ſtrict Calviniſts, who ſpread 
themſelves, into divers parts for traffic, even, they 
lay, as far: as Spain; where, though Proteſtapts, 

Vor. I,-No. 47. A | 


GALL, (St.) the city and; republic. of, a fine | 


or five ** of them may be killed in a forenoon. 
11 B. | | 
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they trade under the king's protection. The town 
is ſeparated from the abbey only by a gate, which 
the abbot ſhuts on one fide, — the burghers on 
the other. a 

GALL, (St.) patrimony of, ſubject to its own 
abbot, who is an ally of the Swiſſers. It lies be- 
tween the canton of Zurich and the lake of Con- 
ſtance. 

This abbacy is about 14 miles long, and 10 
broad, all round the town of St. Gall, being able 
to raiſe 5 or 6000 men. The convent and palace 
are in the town of St. Gall, but the abbot gene- 
rally reſides at Wyl or Weil. The abbot, as well 
as the city, ſend a deputy to the diet of the Thir- 
teen Cantons, in which they have a ſeat, but no 
vote. This abbey, from the year 800 to 1100, 
was a ſort of academy that produced great num- 
bers of learned men, Its principal town is 
Roſcach. | | 

GALLAPAGO, (Iſlands of,) a great number 
of ſmall uninhabited iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, 
lying under and on both ſides the equator. The 
eaſternmoſt is about 110 leagues from the Terra, 
Firma or Main, that is in long. 85, W. from Lon- 
don; and the others between that and long. go. W. 
Here ſhips, frequently refit, and take in water and 
proviſions; but the Spaniards have never ſent any 
colonies thither; yet they, being the firſt diſco- 
verers, report them to be very numerous, ſtretch- 
ing N. E. from the line as far as five degrees N. 
but Dampier ſays he ſaw not above 14 or 15. Some 
of them are ſeven or eight leagues long, and three 
or four broad; moſt — them being flat and even 


at top; 4 or 5 of the eaſternmoſt are rocky, barren; 


and hilly, producing neither tree, herb, nor graſs; 
only a few dildio-trees, except by the ſea fide. On 
theſe barren iflands water is found in ponds and 
holes among the rocks. 

Some others, of theſe iſlands are more plain and: 
low, and the ſoil more fertile, producing trees of 
ſeveral ſorts unknown in Europe. Some of- the 
weſternmoſt of theſe iſlands are ꝙ or 10 leagues in 
length, and.6 or 7 in breadth, with a deep and. 
black mould. Theſe produce trees of large tall 
bodies, eſpecially mammee-trees, which grow here. 
in large groves. X 

In theſe large iſlands are ſome pretty conſidera- 
ble-riyers, and in many of the ſmaller- ones are 
brooks of good water. The Spaniards, upon the 
firſt diſcovery of thele iſlands, found multitudes of 
guanos and tortoiſes, or land-turtles; and Dampier. 
ſays, he believes no place in the world is fo plen- 


tifully flored with them. 


On theſe iſlands are ſome green ſuakes,. but no 


other land- animals that Dampier ever ſaw. Here. 


is great plenty of turtle-doves, ſo tame, that four 


with- 
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| with a ſtick; they are ſomething lot than a pigsen, 


a 
© 6 


dre commonly fat, and very god eh⁰t. 


Between theſe iſlands ars good widelchantels fit | 


for ſhips to paſs, and ſhoal water iff ſome places, 


producing plenty of turtlegraſs; And therefbre 


- theſe iſlands are plentifully ſtored with ſei-tartles 


of that ſort, called the green-turtle.” 


The air of the Gallapagos is temperate, &6hf1- 
dering the climate. The time for the rains is in 
November, December, and ' January; in which 
months there is often very hard tempeſtuous wea- 


ther, mixed with much thunder and lightning; 


ſome time before and after are moderate refreſhing 
_ ſhowers; but in May, June, July, and/Avguſt, 
the weather is always very fair. (ROTARY HPO 
- GALLBALLY, a town in the county of Tip- 
perary, and province of Munſter in Ireland. It 
lies 28 miles S. E. of Limerick! 

GALLI, a people of Africa, in Abyſſinia, great 
enemies to the Abyflinians, from wWhom they have 
taken ſeveral provinces. They are a wild, cruel 
people, arid live chiefly on their flocks and herds, 
and by robbing. - They are circumciſed, have as 
many wives as they pleaſe, and are continually 
roving from one place to anotbeer r 
GALLIPOLI, anciently Callipelis, a ſmall, but 
very ſtrong, and well · inhabited tom of Otranto, in 
the kingdom of Naples. It ſtands oh & rock, quite 
ſurrounded by the ſea, and communicating with 
the main land only by a bridge, which is d-fended 
by a good fort. Its epiſoopal ee; ſupject to that 
of Otranto, is only within the town; atid itè Har- 
hour has been long deſtroyed. It lies 30 miles 
W. of the city ef Otranto. Lat.” 40, 34, N. 
Long. 18, 81 2 insa Arg SATIN; 

GALLIPOLL, anciently Callipolis, a populous 


town of Romania, in European Turky; it is faid | 


to contain 10,000 Turks, and 4000 Chriſtians, 
beſides numbers of Jews. It has a ſpacious Har- 
bour on the famous ſtrait of its name, among marry 
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divided into tw 
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pbirited rocks, upon one of which 1; 


n Righ maſt. The furifdiftion of this town 
—＋ . Dutch 18 crowns annually.“ And 
all thips paſſing thi way are obliged to ſtafid in 
towards the cape, in order to avoid the Maldiye 
rocks. Lat. 6, 5, N. Long. 78, 41, E. 

SGALLO, a pretty high iſland of Terra Firma, 
in S. America. It lies in the Pacific Ocean or 
South Sea, and near the coaſt of Peru. Almoſt 
round it the water is pretty ſhallow, and at the 
N. and S. points of it are ſeveral rocks. Into the 
:Narbours of this iſland the buccaneers uſe to put, 
in order to refit, there being plenty of wood and 
water upon it, alſo ſeveral good fandy bays for 
cleaning a veſſel, The land here is higher than the 
coaſts of Gorgona, and very full of hills and trees, 


particularly a very high. mount. This ifland was 


the firſt place which the Spaniards poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of upon their attempting the conqueſt of 
Peru. Lat. 3, 12, N. Long. 83, 10, W. 
GALLO, à town in the marquiſate of Ancona, 
one of the Eccleſiaſtical States, in the Middle Di- 


viſion of Italy.” It lies 14 miles S. of Ancona city. 


Lat! 43, 41, N. Long. 14, 155 E. 
* GALLOW AY, Mull of,) a peninſula in the 
weſtern part of the ſhire of Wigton, in the S. Di- 
viſion of Scotland. It is the ancient Cherſoneſus, 
or Promontorium Novantum. Galloway evidently 
bears in it the name of its ancient natives, and 
who tilt of late _ the Highland language; . it is 
- diſtricts, that towards the W. 
already mentioned, and the other towards the E. 
beginning at the middle of the bridge at Dumfries, 
And called the Stewarty of Kirchdbright. It is 
one continued heath, and proper for grazing ſmall 
cattle, e a aabwedh g 5 
Galloway, for its magnitude, abounds with more 


Fentlemen's ſeats than any part of Scotland; ſo 


others, which divides Europe from Aſia; 'anciently ; 


called Helleſpont, now the Dardanelles. It Ves 120 


miles 8. W. of Conſtantinople; and it was the fr! 
town in Europe which the Turks made themſelyes 
- maſters of, Lat. 40, 51, N. Long. 27, 46, E. 

GALLO, Punto GaLLo, or Potter p 
GALLE, a town with a harbour and fort on the, 
8. W. part of the land of Ceylon, in the Indian 
Ocean, in Aſia. It was taken by the Dutch from 
2 in 1658; and by the Engliſn, 
in 1781. 5 S 7.5 7 EOLIAEY 
The houſes are handſome;! the churches well- 
built, and it has ſeveral foutitains and gardens.” 
The bay,” theugh capacious, is a dangerous rodd, 
on account of the weſterly winds and ſunken rocks 
in it. The entrance is defended by forts. Möôſt 
' of the town lies high, and defended towards the 
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that wherever you meet with a grove of trees, 
there is alWays ſure to be a laird's houſe, com- 
monly am old ſtone-tower. It lies due W. from 
Dumfries; ant as that part of it called the Upper 
Galloway, runs out farther into the Iriſh ſea than 
the reſt, all that bay on the S. ſide might be 
reckoned part of Solway frith, as all on the N. 
ſide is called the frith o Clyde, though near 50 
miles from the river of the latter name. From 
the utmoſt ſliores of the Mull of Galloway, you 
fee the coaſt of Ireland as plain as Calais from 
ver. 1 Len, 
Though the neighbouring ſeas ſeem to hold an 
inexhauſtible treaſure, which the inhabitants do not 
nake the utmoſt advantage of, yet they are great 
w{bandthen and breeders of cattle, Odin an- 
nually to England upwards of 50, 000 head, Be. 
ſides, they have the beft breed of low, ſtrong, es 
. 3 COB rms - t ick 
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ick, hoxſes in Europe, from the country called 


alloways, and vended greatly in the northern 
counties of England. They are hardy, eaſy goers, 
ſoon. broken, and not. readily tired. Some of the 
inhabitants. follow fiſhing, as well in the ſea as in 
their rivers and loughs, which lie every where 
under the hills, catching incredible numbers of ex- 
cellent eels about September, This part of the 
country is very mountainous, and ſome hills pro- 
digiouſly high, but covered with ſheep and cattle; 
the gentlemen hereabouts being the greateſt ſheep- 
maſters, as they ſtile themſelves, and breeders of 
black cattle, and horſes, in the whole kingdom. 
This country gives the title of earl to one of the 
Stuart family. Fas 

GALLOWAY, commonly GALLWAY, (in 
Iriſh Gallivie, from the Galleci, according to 
Camden; but it ſeems rather derived from the ori- 
inal, natives the Galloni or Gaeles, and of the 
Nos pedigree with Galloway in Scotland,) a for- 
tiſied town, and the capital 4 a county of its name, 
in the-province of Connaught, in Ireland. It ſtands 
on an iſland near the fall of Lough Corbes or Cor- 
rib, into the bay of the ſame name and that of 
Gallway, in the Weſtern Ocean. It has a large 
and ſafe harbour very commodiouſly ſituated for 
foreign trade to France, Spain, and the Weſt- 
Indies, &c. Here are barracks for 10 companies 
of foot, This was the laſt place, by the ſurrender 
of which Ireland was reduced in the reign of king 
William III. after the battle of Aughrim and ſiege 
of Limerick. It lies 19 miles from Tuam, and 
103 from Dublin. In Oliver's time a plague ſwept 
off 12,000 of its inhabitants in 18 months. 

_ GALLWAY, a county of Ireland, referred to 
in the laſt article, and belonging to the province of 
Connaught. It is' bounded on the S. and S. E. 
by part of Roſcommon, King's county, and Tip- 
perary, from which laſt it is parted by the Shan- 
non; on the W. by the main ocean; by Mayo, 
Meath and Roſcommon on the N. and N. E. and 
by Thomond on the 8. This is one of the largeſt 
counties in that kingdom. Its dimenſions are va- 
riouſly given, by ſome ſaid to be 82 miles long, 
48 broad; but both-are indeed very ual. The 
ſoil being much on a warm lime-ſtone, rewards 
the labours of the huſbandman, abounding in ge- 
neral with corn, and paſture for black and ſmall 
cattle,” | 

The S. and E. parts are beſt inhabited. Its 
W. ſide runs out into - a peninſula, is much in- 
dented by ſmall bays, and bordered all along with 
a mixture of green iſlands and rugged rocks, among 
which are four iſlands called South Arran, that 
form a barony. It ſends two knights for the ſhire 


to the Iriſh parliament, and two each, for Gallway, 
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Athenree, and Tuam. Its Proteſtant inhabitants 


ſuffered much in the maſſacre of 1641. 
. GALLWAY, (bay of,) in the county laſt- 
mentioned. It runs above 30 miles inland, with 
innumerable harbours and roads on every fide. It 
has one of the nobleſt entrances in the world. It 
is ſheltered at the mouth by“ tlie S. iſles of Arran, 
through which there are three paſſages for ſhipping, * 
beſides the N. paſſage at the mouth of the bay. 
Here is a conſiderable herring- fiſhery in the ſea- 
ſon. One of the fineſt harbours in it is Bat- 
terbay. | 
GALLUS, a great river of Bythinia, which 
U 2 from mountains in Phrygia Major. It is 
oried, that the prieſts of Cybeſe, known by the 
name of Galli, were all eunuchs; and that the wa- 
ters of this river, plentifully drank, were believed 
to inſpire them with ſuch a frantic enthuſiaſm, that 
they with their own hands would perform the 
operation on themſelves without the leaſt retuc- 
tancy. | 

GALTRES, a foreſt a little N. of the city of 
York, very thick of trees in ſome places, in others 
very mooriſh and boggy. It formerly extended to 
the city-gates; but now ſeveral conſiderable vil- 
lages are built-in it. 

GAMACHES, a town of France, on the con- 
fines of Normandy and Picardy, with the title of 
a marquiſate, and it has a handſome caſtle, and a 
collegiate church. It is ſeated on the river Breſle, 
and is partly in the dioceſe of Rouen, and partly 
in that of Amiens. 

GAMALA, once a city of Galilee, ſituated 
2 againſt Tarichea, on the lake of Genera- 
ret h. 
GAMBIA, a large river of Negroland in Africa; 
and thought to be a branch of the Niger; it empties 
itſelf into the Atlantic ocean. It is practicabſe by 
ſloops 600 miles inland, according to the accounts 
of ſuch Engliſh factors as have gone fo far up its 
courſe in queſt of gold, but without any ſucceſs. 
The land is low towards its mouth, but higher up 
the country it is rocky and mountainous, being 
covered alſo with woods. Along its banks are 
great numbers of towns inhabited by ſeveral na- 
tions, but moſtly Negroes. Some are of an olive 
colour, called Fholeys or Fulis, who live like the 
Arabs, and ſpeak Arabeſque, being Mahometans, 
as moſt of the Negroes N. of the river are; whereas 


- thoſe to the S. of it are Pagans. 


The principal Britiſh ſettlement on this river is 
James-iſland, 10 leagues from its mouth, almoſt 
in the middle of the ſtream, and three miles from 
the neareſt ſhore on either ſide. It is leſs than a 
mile in circuit, has a fort mounted with cannon, 


and a ſmall garriſon, which maintain their right of 


trading- 
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trading in the river Gambia, Here are factors alſo 
on either ſhore, for ſeveral hundred miles up the 
river, ITheſe ſettlements belonged to the * 
company, but are now veſted in the crown. The 
trade carried on here with the natives conſiſts 
principally in gold, ſlaves, clephants-teeth, and 
dees-Wax. The Gambia, having a long courſe 
within the tropics, annually, about mid-ſummer, 
overflows the tlat country on its banks, like the 

ile, &c. ariſing from the periodical rains, which 

| their ſtreams. N A1. 

GAMS. See GAs TER. | 82:54 

GANARA, a kingdom of Africa, in Negro- 
land, lying on the river. Niger, and capital of a 
kingdom of the ſame name, though ſome call it 
Guangara. Beſides this, there are nothing but 
ſmall villages, though the country is very popu- 
lous. It lies very far to the E. and almoſt borders 
upon Abyſſinia; and travellers affirm, that there 
is a good deal of gold in the 8. parts. The roads 


are unpaſſable for camels; and therefore their com- 


modities are carried on men's ſhoulders. 
GANDERSHEIM, an abbey of Brunſwick, in 
Germany, bordering upon Hildeſheim. It was 
formerly more conſiderable. Its abbeſs has a ſeat 
among the prelates of the Rhine, and both ſhe and 
the nuns are Lutherans. The bailiwic of its ju- 
xiſdiction is two miles in circuit, containing a caſ- 


tle on the Ganda, where it runs into the Leina, 


with about 20 villages. 

GANDIL, or Gvap14, a city and ſea- port of 
Valencia, in Spain. It lies on the banks of the 
ziver Alcoi, near the Mediterranean, is fenced by 
a wall, and has a ſtrong old caſtle, the place con- 
taining 1200 familics in one collegiate pariſh, with 
two monaſteries, and a nunnery. Here is an 
univerſity. It lies 31 miles S, of the city of Va- 
kencia, Lat. 39, 21, N. Long. 25, o, W. 


GANDICOT, or Gutnpicor, a city of Ma- 


labar, in the mogul empire, in Aſia. It ſtands on 
a high mountain, to which there is but one narrow 
aſcent, and one gate to enter it from the plain; it 
has three good free-ſtone walls and moats. Here 
was a pagod, containing ſeveral idols of gold, ſil- 
ver, &e. When the king of Biſnagar took the 
place, in 1652, he melted them down into guns. 
Foot-poſts carry letters here with more ſpeed than 
horſemen, becauſe. at the end of every two leagues 
2 man ſtands at a hut to run away with them to 
the next ſtage. Moſt of the roads are planted with 
rows of trees. Criminals are ſeldom impriſoned 
here, but puniſhed directly with loſs of life or 
limb, or elſe inſtantly diſcharged. 
GANGEA, the capital of a territory in Schir- 
wan, and empire of Perſia, in Aſia. It ſtands on 
the other fide of the river Kur. in a delight- 
ful plain, with ſeveral rivulets of water. Here 
I ; 
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are magnificent bazars or market-places, and ca- 
ravanſeras or inns. As this city is well ſituated 
for trade, here are vaſt numbers of foreigners, 
The governor's palace is very ſpacious; and a fine 
river runs through the town, where are many par. 
dens, plenty of very good wine, fruit, &c. It lies 
15 miles „W. of u and the Caſpian ſea, and 
124 x of Erivan. Lat. 41, 12, N. Long, 
4], &. E. 3 

GANGES, a conſiderable river of the Hither 
India, in Aſia. It riſes in the mountains of Ni. 


gracut, which divide India from Tartary, receiz. 


ing ſeveral ftreams in its way, It runs fr 
N. W. to the S. E. about 1 886 railes through the 
Mogul's dominions, and empties itſelf by ſeveral 
channels (our charts reckon them about a dozen) 
into the bay of Bengal. The common paſſage 
for European ſhipping is up one of its moſt wel. 
tern branches, -called Huguely river. Its water is 
ſweet, light, and clear, and is ' obſerved to keep 
better at fea, than any other water, that of the 
Thames alone excepted. This river is highly 
efteemed in India, the natives aſcribing great ſanc- 
tity to its waters; for which reaſon ſeveral hun- 
dred thouſand pilgrims viſit it annually, who pay 
homage to this river as to a god; and carry their 
ON from remote countries to be dipped 
_ * of _ fins, or to expire on its 
s, and as ſoon as ie, throw them i 
the middle of it. 70 155 e 8 
This river is very deep, its water is at the low- 
eſt in April or May, but the periodical rains fall- 


ing ſoon after, the flat country contiguous to it 


is overflown for ſeveral miles before the cloſe of 
September, at which time the waters begin to re- 
tire, but leave ſuch a prolific mud on the ſoil, a 
renders Bengal the moſt fruitful province in all 
India for every ſort of grain, and the inhabitants 
have ponds for preſerving the water of it againſt a 
drought. The ſpring tides uſually 22 to 
about 10 feet; but of late years ſuch inundations 
and ſtorms have happened, that the towns near 
the ſhore have been greatly damaged, and ſome of 
the ſhips in the river caſt away. On the moſt 
weſterly branch of the Ganges above-mentioned, 
the Engliſſr have ſome factories, particularly at 


Fort William, Huguely, &c, as alſo the French 


and Dutch. _ 

GANI, or CoLovk, a town of Golconda in 
in the Hither India, in Aſia. In its neighbourhood 
isa very rich diamond-mine, where about 60,000 

e are employed; and in this mine was parti- 
cularly found that large gem of goo carats, which 
was 12 to Aureng-Zeb. It lies 131 miles 
E. of Bagnagar, and is ſubject to the great mogul. 
Lat. 15, 46, N. Long. 8a, 12, E. | 

GAN JAM. the moſt eaſtern. town. of Golconda, 

in 
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in the Hither India, in Aſia. Here is an Engliſh France, not a great way from Antibes, which ex- 


factory, and a river, but not navigable; nor is 
the bar, about a mile below the town, paſſable till 
Septeraber, when the freſhes open it, and it is 
ſhut again in November. Here is a pagod; dedi- 
cated to an obſcence god. The adjacent country 
produces timber for building, bees- wax, ſtick- lack, 
and pretty good iron. Ihe inland inhabitants 
manufacture cotton- cloth for exportation. The 
ſeas abound with good fiſh, and the rivers with 
the beſt mullets. The factory is about: 589 leagues 
to the N. E. of Vizagapatam. | 

GANNAT, a town of Boubonnois in France, 
bordering on Auvergne, and on the banks of a 
ſmall river between Moulins and Clermont, feven 
miles from each. It contains about a 500 inhabi- 
tants, is the ſeat of an election, and has a falt- 


FGANOS,a place in Canada, where the Ohio, 
or Fair River, joins that of St. Lawrence. It is 
bo leagues above the mouth of the latter, and 10 
leagues more by land to the right hand, before one 
comes to the Ohio. At, Ganos is a ſpring, the 
water of which is like ofl, and taſtes ferruginous, 
A little farther is another of quite the ſame na- 


ture, which the ſavages make uſe of againſt all 


forts of pains.” | 

GAOGA, cies |= 6 of Africa, lying on the 
eaſtern extremity land. It is bounded on 
the E. by Nubia, on the N. by Tagua, on the W. 
by Gangara, and on the S. by io. It is 
about 500 miles in length, and as many in 
breadth. The inhabitants are little better than 


* 
4 ' 


brutes, eſpecially thoſe that dwell in the moun- 


tains, and they always go naked. The houſes are 


5 
ö 
N 
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tending itſelf ably into the ſea, forms the 
bay of Cannes. | | 
GARABUSA, a ſmall iſtand of the Archipe- 
lago, in European Turky, has a fort within a 
ſea-port of the ſame name on the weſtern fi 
about 42 miles from Canea to the N. W. 
GARDA, a town of the Veroneſe, on a lake of 
its name, in the Upper Diviſion of Italy. It has 
a caſtle alſo called Garda, on the E. {fide of the 
lake. It lies 25 miles N. W. of Verona, and is 
ſubject to the Venetians. lu its (neighbourhood 
happened a very ſharp rencontre between a de- 
3 of 7 e und another of the Imperia- 
lifls, in 1704. , as, N. Long. o, 11, E. 
GARDA Lake 3) N the Venetian territ 
laſt mentioned. It is about go miles long from 
to N. and about 10 where broadeſt, contracting 
itſelf towards the N. In ſome ſeaſons it is very 
tempeſtuous, and dangerous failing upon it, other- 
wiſe very pleaſant, yielding multitudes of eels, 
and ſurrounded on all ſides with olive, fig, lemon, 
orange, and other fruit-trees, which thrive here 


extremely, having on one fide à fouthern expo- 
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ntthing but pitiful huts ; but they have plenty 
tle. 


of cat Between this kingdom and the river 
Nile there is a deſert, which reaches as far N. as 
the frontiers of Egypt F 


GAP, the 2 ety of Gapengois, in Upper { 


Dauphiny, in France. It lies at the bottom of a 


hill, on the little river Bene, but has been much 


reduced by inteftine and foreign irruptions, havi 
been — 9 Ar duke of Savoy in 1692, thoug 
lince rebuilt. It is thè ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to Aix in Provence; 22 miles W. of Embrun: 


Lat. 44, 28; N. Long. 5, 65, E. E 
GAPENCOIS, baba of Upper Dauphi- 


ny, in France. It is bounded to the 22 
Provence, to the W. by Diois, aud to the N. 


by Graviſivaudan. Its capital is the above - men- 
| z 6 five miles long, and one broad, at the E. end of 


tioned Gap. | 


ſure, . and on the other | ſheltered by mountains 
from the north winds. In ſome parts, as Diſſen- 
tano, on its S. coaſt; are produced thoſe excellent 


" fiſh and wines called carpiano, and muſcatello; 


otherwiſe vino ſanto, or prieſt-wine. ' | ** 
GARDE, an ancient bridge of France, in 
Lower Languedoc, built by the Romans, over the 
river Gardon, 12 miles — Niſmes, and five 
from Uzes. It is built with free- tone, of a ſur- 
priſing magnitude, and has three rows of arches 
one above another. The lower row has 35 arches, 
and is pages in length. 15 
GARDELEBEN, or GAzDELEGEN, fo called 
from the neighbouring -gardens, anciently Ifobur- 
m, a town in the On Mark of Brandenburg, in 
rmany. It belongs to the king of Pruſſia. To 
it runs a river called Biſe or Milde; others place it 
at its ſource. Here is an old fort, in the language 
of the country called Iron-jaws. It trades prin- 
cipally in beer and bops, as good as * in the 
empire, and bought up by the Danes others. 
The neighbouring territory is ſandy, except to- 
wards Calb, which is very fertile, and has fine 


meadows; It lies 48 miles N. W. of the city 
of — Lat. 52, 38, N. Long. 11, 
48, E. 


GARACK, a conſiderable iſle of Afia; in the 


gulph of Perſia, remarkable for the fine pearls fiſh- 
ed * its coaſts,” Long. 49, 40, E. Lat. 28, 
45, . 1 N 7 ü 
GARAUP, a promontory of Provence, in 
Vor. I.— No. 47. : 


3 . 


- GARDINER's-ISLAND, a ſmall iſland about 


Long Ifland, New York, on which are two pretty 
villages. 

GARED, a modern town of Sus in Africa, 
built by erif Abdalla, near the ſource of a brook 
which turns ſeveral corn and ſugar mills, and falls 

11 C into 


| ,- o@ &:: 
into the Sus. The quantity-of Morocco leather Preſton, about 12 miles from the latter, and 223 


dreſſed here is ſo conſiderable, that the duty of 


what'is ex | 
to 34,000 ducats. Here is commonly a governor 


of the ſherif, and about 300 horſe, moſtiy quar- 


_- 


tered in the neighbouring villages. -- : 


GARET, a'province:of the kingdom of Fez, in 


| Barbary. It is a mountainous country, but has 


good iron-mines; and is well peopled, except to- 


Wards the S. which is a deſert, and without 
The principal toten is Melilla. 
„ GARGANO, or S. AnGeLo, from a town 
near it of the latter name, or Monte 8. Angelo, a 
headland at the foot of Monte &: inthe Ca- 


Water. 


pitanate of Naples, and Eower Diviſion of Italy, 


where ſtands the oldeſt and moſt celebrated con- 
vent 1 this kingdom, that of Monte Caſſino ex- 
ceptede +55 1 ly of 100%; Ents HFo1 
-:GARTIOCH, a diſtridt of Aberdeenſhire, in the 
N. of Scotland; ſurrounded by thoſe of Strath- 
boggy. Mar, Formartin. and ou of Buchan. - It 
_ extends near 14 miles from! E. to W. and eight 
from N. to S. It lies in a valley, watered by two 
large givers, beſides ſmaller ſtreams, having ſeve- 
ral mountains on both ſides, particularly that-of 
Sy high with ſeven tops as to be 

at ſea, gb neat, 14 Scottiſh miles from the 
eſpecially partridges and lap wings; but not much 


paſture, the grounds being black heath or moor. 


Garioch is the ſeat. of a preſbytery, containing 15 
pariſhes. / - CODES 29944 
1 ee eee 
France, which riſing in the Pyrennean mountains 
of Aure, in the valley of Aaran, and county of 
Comenges, whence it keeps a N. M courſe, paſſes 
by Fhoulouſe, and becomes navigable near Muret. 
It receives ſeveral rivers in its way; and, after 
uniting' with the Dordogne neat Bec d'Ambez, it 
takes the name of Garonne, and near La Tour de 
Cordouan, falls through two channels, called Le 
Pas d' Anes, and Le Pas de Grave, into the Atlan- 
tie ocean. It communicates. with the Mediterra- 
mean by means of the famous royal canal made in 
Languedoc by Riquet, in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
The tides flow up the Garonne as far as Langon 
and St. Macaire, being about 30 French leagues 
from its mouth, and 29 above Bourdeaux. 

GARRNMN, a river in Herefordſhire, which 


runs into the Wye at Llangarran. 


GARRISON, a town in the county e Ferina: | 


nagh, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland; ſo called 
probably. from the bazracks. ip it: it lies 14 miles 
3. of Balliſhannon;. | 


 GARSTANG, a. market-townof Lancaſhire, | 


rted into Europe, is ſaid to amount 
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Thurſday, on July a1, and December 3. 


G A 
from London. It has three annual fairs, on Holy 


GART Z, awalled town of Upper Pomerania, 


in Germany, and one of the paſſes of the Oder. 
'Y Under its juriſdicton are eight pariſhes, and it has 
| ſeveral annual fairs. | 


GASCONY, properly ſo called, with Guyenne, 
conſtitutes one of the governments of France. It 
contains all that part which lies S. of the river 


Garonne, and to the N. E. of the Pyrennean 
mountains; it is bounded on the E. by Armag- 
nac; on the N. by Bazadois, on the W. 


rt of 
the fea of Biſcay, on the S. by Bearn. Its —.— 
is Bayonne, In Latin Gaſcony is called Gaſconia, 
from the. Vaſconi, or Gaſcom, the modern Baſ- 


) ques or Vaſques who inhabit the Pyrennean moun- 


tains in Spain, and ſettled on the northern ſide of 


them abdut the eloſe of the ſixth century. It was 
fubject to the dukes of 


ke Juitaine,, conſequently 
to the kings of England, ſueceſſors to William 


| the) Conqueror; till about the eleventh century, 
# when it became annexed to the crown of France. 
It is ſubdivided. into the territories of Bazadois, 
4 Condomois, the duchy of Albert, the ſmall diſ- 


an immoderate ſwelling of 


tricts of Gabardan, Marſan, Turſon, Chaloſſe, 
Landes or Lannes, Laboar or Labourd, Soule, and 
Armagnac. The inhabitants of Gaſcony are diſ- 
tinguiſhed among all the natives of France, and 
indeed of Europe, for the romantic and boaſting 
ſtrain commonly obſerved among them: ſo that 
ind has obtained 
the name of a Gaſconade, otherwiſe called.a ro- 
domantade- un 11 
GASPE, or Gachzrx, (the bay and headland 
of) lies a little to the S. of Cape des Roſiers, in 
Canada. Below this bay one fees a ſort of iſland, 
which in reality is no other than a ſteep rock, 
about 30 toiſes long, 10 high, and four broad. 
One would take it for the point or ſlope of an 
old wall; and it is aſſuned, that it was formerly 
joined to mount Foli, which lies oppoſite to it on 
the continent. his rock has in its middle an 
opening in the form of an _ through which a 
Biſcayan chaloupe may paſs. under ſail ; and on 
this acequnt it has had the name of L'Ifle Percce: 
The natives of the diſtrict of Gaſpẽ are common» 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the names of the rivers along 
whoſe banks they live, the three prineipal of which 


are, St. Jean, Riſtigonetie, and Mizamiche, or 


an the poli-road,, h ing between Lancaſter and 
— 1 ” * 1 ” 4 
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Miramichi, and by the Erench, St. Croix. They 
are tall and well ſhaped, civil and hoſpitable; and 
their women handſome and'chaſtes | 

15 8 hy _ _ it 38; wo remark- 
able. any. thing, only. that it takes its name 
from the bay os Rich ſis fituated, and. N 
| 7 my a 4 ? | ec 
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ties between the Cape des Rofiers, and LIſle 
Percte, or the Hollow Iſland, above mentioned. 
Beſides this bay, are two other noted ones upon 
the coaſt, namely, Des Chaleurs and Campſieus; 
all which are moſtly frequented by fiſhermen, who 
commonly catch ſalmon, jack, cod, porpoiles, and 
the like. 

GASPFE, the capital of a territary called Gaſ- 
peſia, im Canada Proper, extending itſelf along the 
eaſtern. coaſts of this province, from Cape des 
Roſiers, at the mouth of St. Lawrence river to 
another promontory which lies oppoſite to Cape 


Breton, about 110: leagues, and ſtretches much 


farther inland. 

GASSENHOVEN, or GuTzENHOVEN, a 
town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, fix miles E. 
of Tirclemont, and 18. of Louvain. It lay within 
the French lines, when forced by the duke of 
Marlborough in 1705; and from that poſt moſt of 
the troops and artillery were drawn, that made 
any reſiſtance, Lat. 50, 49, N. Long: 4, 56, E. 

GASTEN-BATH, famous waters in the arch- 
biſhopric of Saltſburg and electorate of Bavaria, 
in Germany, good for the ſtone, cholic, the vene- 
xeal, and other malignant diſtempers, by bathmg 
in them only, without drinking, which feel very 
hot, and mh ſtrong of ſeveral minerals. 

GASTER, or Gas TEL, and GAMS; two ſmall 
bailiwics of Saragans in the county of Baden, in 
Swiſſerland, jointly poſſeſſed by the cantons of 
Schwitz and Glavis. The former, called by the 
Griſons Caſtra Rhetiea, is a long flip. E. of the 
river Lint, extending from N. E. to S. W. be- 
tween the lakes of Zurich and Wahlſtadt, having 
the Lint and part of thole two lakes in the front, 
and Tockebourg on the back of it, with the can- 
ton of Zurich on the N. and Saragans on the 8. 
E. Here are people of both religions. 

Gams is-a ſmall bailiwic between the barony of 
Alt-Saxe, Tockebourg, and the county of Werde- 
berg. When there is a bailiff from the canton of 
Schwitz in one of them, there is another from 
that of Glaris in the other: | 

GATINOIS Frangois, in contradiſtinction 
from. Gatinois Orleanois, a 28 in the Iſle of 
France. Its Latin name is Pagus Vaſtinenſis. 
| GATE, a chain of mountains running from. N. 
to S. through the middle of the Hither Peninſula 
of India, in Afia. 

GATH, or Gz7#, once a ſtrong and-populous 
eity of the tribe of Dan, in Judea, now in Aſiatic 
Turky, till king David took and. diſmantled it. 
By the various changes it underwent, and the fre- 
quent ſhifting of its maſters, it became of little 
conſideration, till, in the Chriſtian times Fulk, 
king of Jerufalemz; built a caſtle. on its: ruins. It 
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people with the Celtæ or Celts. 
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was anciently the boundary of the Philiſtine terri- 

tory on the S. as Ekron was that on the N. Be. 

tween both which incluſive, lay thoſe cities that 

compoſed the five Satrapies of that brave nation. 
It is no eaſy matter to fix the right ſituation, 

there having been many cities of the ſame name 

in this diſtri, ſome of which were diſtinguiſhed 

by an appellative, as Gath - Epher, Gath-Rime- 
mon, &e. and others without any. 

GATTON, under the fide of a hill, juſt by 
Ryegate in Surrey, is a borough by preſcription, 
ſince the 29th of the reign of Henry VI. It was 
formerly a large town, though now only a vil-- 
lage, without either market or fair, whoſe con- 
ſtable, choſen every year out of the lord of the 
manor's court, returns two members to parliament, 
Roman antiquities are frequently found here. It 
lies 18 miles from London. 

GAVEREN, or WAvEREN, a town of Flan- 
ders, in the Auſtriar Netherlands; on the E. fide: 
of the Scheld. Near it the Confederates and 
French frequently encamped, and had ſeveral 
ſmatt engagements, in the late wars, Here alſo- 
the brave general, count Lothum, after paſfing the 
Scheld on November 30, 1708, with a part of the 
allied army, in order to relieve Bruſſels, forced 
the French out of their entrenchments. It lies 
eight miles N. E. of Oudenarde, and 10.8. W. of 
Ghent. Lat. 50, 49, N. Long. 3, 4 n. 

GAVI, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
Genoa, ſtanding on the river Lemo; towards the 
confines of Montſerrat It is very ſtrongly ſeat- 
ed; but the fortifications are not kept in re- 
pair. It is 15 miles N. of Genoa, and 12 E. S. E. 
of 33 Long. 8, 57, E. Lat. 44, 
7 GAUDENS, a very populous town of France, 
and capital of the Nebouſan, ſeated on the river- 
Garonne, five miles N E. of St. Bertrand; Long. 
1, 2, E. Lat. 43, 8, N. | mY 

GAUGAMELA, (or more properly Gad 
MELA) though but a ſmall village (of Perſia ſays: 
Stephanus, of Aſſyria ſay others) is, and ever will 
be, memorable for the battle fought there in the 
year of the world 3975, of the 2668, before: 
Chriſt 331, between Alexander and Darius, when 
the former routed the army of the latter; conſiſt- 
ing of 1, 10, 00 men, horſe and foot, with à dread- 
ful laughter, and took numbers of priſbners, and 
purſued Darius himſelf 10 miles, Parmenio tak 
ing Darius“ baggage, elephants, and camels: ſo. 
that it abſolutely decided the fate · of Aſia. | 

GAUL, the ancient name of France; but it 
comprehended alſo the northern part of Italy, &c.. 
Its inhabitants were likewiſe called Gauls, the ſame 


GAUR;. 


5 G. a: | 
S AUR, a diſttict of Choraſſan, in Perſia. It 
borders on India in Aſia. 7 159 
. GAVURDO, a town of Breſciano, one of the 
enetian territories, in the Upper Diviſion of 8 
on the river Weiſe. It lies about ſeven miles W. 
of the lake Di Garda. Hither the Imperialiſts re- 
tired after the defeat they SES comes, 
April 19. 1505. Lat. 45, 2 - ng. 35,41,. 
N WOOD, a in Norfolk 228 E. 
of King's Lynn, with a fair, kept in the village it- 
ſelf, on June 14, for horſes ; and another, held at 
the.cuſtom-houſe quay of Lynn, on October 6. 
GAZA, or Hasa, once a large and ſtrong city 
of the tribe of Dan, in Judea; and one of the chief 


ſatrapies of the Philiſtines, It underweat ſeveral ' 


Ficiſhtudes, till St. Luke mentions it in the Acts, 
as a ruinated place. It ſtood on a hill near the 
Mediterranean, and its port was Majama. 

SAA, (New,) lies two miles from the Me- 
diterranean, retaining ſtill a great many monu- 
ments of its former grandeur, as marble colonades, 
&c. It is not of a large circuit; but is fenced with two 
ſtrong won-gates, oppoſite to which is the byſha's 
ſeraglio, and not far off are the remains of a Ro- 


man caſtle, the materials of which no hammers ( 


can break. | 
GAZ A, a. city in Bactria, the walls of which 
were of mud, and low. Alexander took it by 


ſtorm, burnt the city, killed all the males, and 


gave all the plunder and women to his ſoldiers. 
GAZ A, or Gaz x, the metropolis of Atro- 
patene, in Media, was ſituated, according to Pliny, 
in a ſpacious plain between Ecbaton and Artaxata, 
and equally diſtant from both. 
SANA, a city of Aſia, once n. ch celebrated, 
and the capital of a very extenſive empire; but 
which is now either entirely ruined, or become of 
ſo little conſideration, that it is not taken notice 


of in our books of geography. This city was an- 
ciently an —_ and fortreſs of Sableſtan, not 


far from the confines of India. During the vaſt 
and rapid conqueſt of the Arabs, all this country 
had been reduced under their ſubjection. On the 
decline of the power of the khalifs, however, the 


vaſt empire eſtabliſned by Mahomet and his fuc- ( 


ceſſors was divided into a number of independent 
principalities, moſt of which were but of ſhort 
duration. In the year of Hegira 384, anſwering 
to the 994th of the Chriftian æra, the city of 
Gazna, with ſome part of the adjacent country, 
was governed by Mahmud Gazni; who became a 
great conqueror, and reduced under his ſubjection 
a conſiderable part of India, and moſt of Perſia. 
| But 4 empire was over-run and _—_ fub- 

ved with all its cities in the beginning of the 1 3th 
century by Jenghiz Khan. | — 


2 
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* GEARON, in Perſia, according to Gemelli, 
ſituate 15 miles from Mokah, in the road to. 
wards . Bander-Congo, and is deſcribed by him 
as a City looking more like a wood, becauſe its 
houſes are ſcattered among abundance of palm. 
trees. It is ſeated in a ſandy plain, encompaſſed 
with bigh mountains, and, though ſmall, has a 
vizier with apple juriſdiction: The houſes are 
not amiſs, many of them being of a compoſition 
of lime and ſtone, which is rare in Perſia, moſt 
being of mud. : 

GEBA. 1 Sam. xiii. 3. we read that Jonathan 
the ſon of Saul, ſmote the garriſon of the Phili- 
ſtines that was in Geba. Now among the cities 
of Benjamin, mentioned Joſhua xviil. we read 
of Geha, Gibeath, and Gibeon; and Joſhua xxi 
17. we read, that the two cities given to the chil. 
dren of Aaron out of the tribe of Benjamin were 
Gibeon and Geba, 

GEEL, a river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
which riſing in the 8. E. part of Brabant, runs 
from thence N. near the 'confines of Liege, and 
paſſing by Lande and Leaw, falls into the Demer 
below Halen. ; | x 

GEEL, one of the moſt ancient baronies of 
Brabant, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, and terri- 
= of Antwerp; where is a fine collegiate church 
and chapter. Here is alſo a college for the Latin 
tongue, under the direction of ſecular prieſts, fa- 
mous all over the country, and. a hoſpitable 
nunnery. In its diſtrict are 19 villages.  -/ 

GEERVLEIET, the. principal town in the 
iſland of Voorne, in Holland, is ſituated amidſt 
fruitful fields; which, / beſides corn, produce a 
turf and prickly ſort 'of Spaniſh broom, which 


providentially prevent thoſe ſandy downs from be- 


ing carried away by the wind, 
from inundations. | 

GEGENBACH, GencEtnBAcn, or Texcen- 
BACH, a town of Ortnau, in Suabia, in Germany, 
with a monaſtery, whoſe abbot is a prince of the 
empire. The inhabitants are entirely Roman Ca- 
tholic. Marſhal Villars took this place in 1703. 
It ſtands on the river Kintſch, 12 miles S. E. of 
Straſburg, and 18 N. of Friburg. Lat. 48, 41, N. 


— 7, 56, E. 

GEILLDORFF, a town of Germany in Suabia, 

ſeated near the river Kocher, with a caſtle that be- 

longs to the lords of Limpurg. 4 
EISLINGEN, one of the 40 hailiwics or 


ſave the country 


lordſhips belonging to the territory of the city of 


Ulm, in Suabia, in Germany. Tt comprehends the 

greateft part of the county of Helfenſtein. 
GUELDERLAND, including Zutphen, and 

excluſive of Pruſſian Guelderland. a' province 


the United Netherlands, bounded- on the yy 


G E 
the Zuyder-zee and Overiſſel, on the E by Weſt- 
phalia, on the 8. by Brabant and Pruſſian Guelder- 
land, and on the W. by che province of Utrecht. 
Its greateſt extent from N. to S. is about 47 miles, 
and nearly the ſame from E. to W. though, being 
irregular, not ſo in every place. The air here is 
clearer, and conſequently more healthy than in 
Holland and the maritime provinces, as lying much 
higher. The ſoil is fruitful in corn and paſture ;' 
and large droves of cattle are brought from Den- 
mark to be fattened here. But it is not 2 
fruitful; for the Veluwe is 2 y, or 
heathy and barren hills. Zutphen has good paſ- 
ture, but little corn, as being low and mooriſh. 
The inhabitants have in all ages been diſtinguiſhed 
for their courage, particularly their cavalry were 
highly eſteemed. 4 19 36 I i oer 

his province is divided into three quarters, 
Nimeguen, Arnheim, and Zutphen; — 
a great number of conſiderable cities, towns, 


villages. 
GUELDERLAND, formerly Spaniſh, now 
Pruſſian, or the high quarter of Guelderland, 
though it does not entirely belong to the King of 
Pruſha, On the W. it is bounded by Dutch Bra- 
bant and part of the biſhopric of Liege, on the N. 
by part of the duchy of Cleves, on the E. by part 
he fame duchy and that of the electorate of 
Cologne, and on the 8. by part of the duchy of 
— ſo that it is entirely divided from Dutch 
uelderland. Its greateſt length from S. to N. is 
about 35 miles, and about 24 where broadeſt. 
Upon the death of Charles II. of Spain, the Allies 
conquered” it in the war about hi ſueceſſion: B 
the treaty of Utrecht, the city of Gueldres, Keſ- 
ſel, and Kirkenbeck, &c. were given to the king 
of Pruſſia; and by the barrier treaty at Antwerp, 
in 19t 5, the emperor ceded Venlo, Fort St Mi- 
chael; and Fort Stevenſwert, &c. to the Dutch. 
GELDRE, or 'GeLDRts, a-well-fortified town 
of Pryflian Guelderland laft-mentioned, on the 


river Niers, which-dividing into two branches, 


forms the ifland upon which it ſtands; it receives 
that river into its trenches, and lies in the midſt 
- — It has an — caſtle. The French 

ized it in the beginning of queen Anne's wars; 
but the Pruſfians — i in og, aſter a block- 
ade of 15 months, and a bombardment of 14 days; 
and, by the peace of Utrecht, it was ceded to the 
king of Pruſſia in exchange ſor the principality of 
Orange ſeized by the French, to which the former 
had a right as heir to king Wiliam III. It lies 14 
miles N. of Venlo, and 24 S. of Nimeguen. Lat. 
51, #1, N. Long. 6, 16, E. A pi 47 
- GELMUYDEN, or GENEMUYDEN, ancient- 
ly Manartnanis Portus, a town of Overiſſel, on 
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miniacum, now Gemblacum, a town of 


G E 


the Zuyder-zee, where the Swatt-water or Black- 
water falls into it. Its ancient caſtle is now in 


ruins It lies ſeven miles from Zwol, towards 


the N. | CE} 538 

GELNHAUSEN} or ' GALENHAUSEN, next 
to Frankfort on the Maine, the ſecond free city of 
the Wetteraw. It lies in the county of Hanau 
and landgravate of Heſſe, in Germany, on the 
river Kintz (Kintzig.) Before the German wars 
it was a conſiderable place, inhabited by ſeveral ot 
the nobility and gentry; and, though reduced, it 
has ſtill ſome public ſtructures which make a good 
appearance It is of the Proteſtant religion, and 
ſubject to its own magiſtrates. It lies 12 miles 
N. of the city of Hanau, and 17 N. W. of AG 
chaffenberg. Lat. * 21, N. Long. 9, 5; E. 

GEMAAGEDID, à ſtrong town of Africa, 
near the kingdom of Morocco, ſeated on à high 
mountain, with a chief of its own, and a great. 
number of inhabitants, 4 1 02 1 9 

GEMBLOURS, or G1BLov, anciently Ger- 
rabant, 


in the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the river Orne, 


and on à ſteep hill, encompaſſed with 


except towards the E. where 
overlooks it. | ©6233 (1h 4 WL 
-£Gemblours is conſiderable for its abbey of St. 
Hubert, belonging to the Benedictines. e ab- 
bot is the firſt nobleman of Brabant, with the 
title of count Gemblours. Near this place, in 
1578, Don John of Auſtria defeated the army of 
the States-General under Antony de Coignies, who 
loſt all his artillery, and was —.— him 
ſelf. King William, ung moſt part of his wars 
with France, had his -quarters in the ab 


precipices, 
a little eminence- 


here. It lies 12 miles N. W. of Namur, and 19 
3 K of Bruſſels. Lat. 50, 36, N. Long. 4. 


GEMEsSIE, (fort of,) in the river of St. John, 
after the taking of Peutagoet, in 1674, by 110 
men under the command of an Engliſhman in a 
Flemiſſi corſair, by ſurpriſe, fell eaſily into our 
hands ſoon after. ©; 9 1485 # 
GEMINIANS, (St.) a town of Italy, in Tuſ- 
canny, and in the Florentino, ſeated on a moun-. 
tain, wherein there is a mine of vitriol, It con- 
tains a — — many magnificent houſes. * 
GEMMI, (mount, ) in the county of Valais, in 
Swiſſerland. It begins at the end of the vill 
of Leuck, in the direct road to Berne, and 
Leuck-baths. This is a very ſteep mountain, and 
being meaſured by an engineer, appeared to be 
10,110 feet high. The aſcent is by narrow crook- 
ed cut out of the rock, and in - ſeveral. 


parts of it ſupported by walls or laid acroſs, 
being a difficult and . 9 4 
11D #7 e eee N. 
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GEMMINGEN, a town of the Lower Palati- g 


pate, in Germany. It hies 12 miles W. of Hailbron, \ 
which are partly u 


and go E. of Philipſburg. Lat. 49, 41, N. Long. 
ab, 3 E. | 


MUND, an imperial town, and the capital & 


of Rechſberg, on the confines of Hohenrechiberg, 
in- Suabia, in Germany. It ſtands at the conflu- 
ence or mouth of ſeveral brooks its-name, ) 


which empty themſelves into the river Rems, the 
i of which is called Remſthal or the 
valley of Rems, that river falling into the Neckar 


delow Stutgard. This is a Roman Catholic town, 


- & town of Francopia in Germa- 


; BY. on the river Maine. - It lies N 
makes its exit from the lake, 65 miles from Berne, 


Vurtzburg, being ſubject to the biſh 


in Gern 


le. It ſtands in a pleaſant b 


bant, 
2 | — its juriids lag, and lies 
2 miles from ar 16 from 
6 : | 8 — another; ſome covered with viney 
and ber 


Namur te the N. W. 4 | 
- GENAP, a town in the duchy of Cleves, and 
girele of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It : ſtands on 


the Niezs, where it falls into the Maes oppoſite 


Gueldre, 12 miles W. of Cleve city. This place 
lies well for trade, between Nimeguen and. Venlo, 
but ſuffered much in the wars. In its river are 
delicate eels, and alittle way from the town, is a 
ſtrong fort, the works of the town having been 
pace in 1672. t. 51, 51, N. Long. $; 30, E. 
GENESARETH, (lake and land.) Lake, 
ealled alſo the ſea of Tiberius, of Kinnereth, Kin- 
netoth, Chinnereth. Cinneroth, the water of Ge- 
e of:Genefazit, and ſea of Galilee; is by 
Reland ſuppoſed: te. havs borrowed its name from 
r 8 t HH 237t 
GENEVA, (republic of, - in Geneyoiſe, a der- 
in. Savoy, and confines of Sxiſſerland. It 


in. 


very 


neva. It abounds with good 


8 E 
is but of ſmall extent, excluſi ve of the city of ity 
name, not containing above 11 - pariſhes, eight of 
r the, duke of Savoy; yet it. 
is a conſiderahle ally of the Swiſs cantons. The 
country in general is very fruitful and populous; 


its villages are 1 and well-built, in which ars 


ſeveral fine houſes nging to the citizens of Ge- 
fruit-trees, produces, 
wine both white and red; the former ſmall, but the 


latter excellent. Wheat is the only corn which 


they ſow, its ſoil producing it in abundance. 


dependent on the 


niſters and profeſſors are paid, an arſenal maintain- 


The r, and St. Victor's lands, the former, 
as once belonging to the biſhop of Geneva, the 


latter to the — in the ſuburb of that name, 


ive chatellan and court of juſtice 
ublic, from which appeals are 
brought to that at Carrouge in Savoy, and in the 

laſt reſort to the parliament of Chamberry. But 
in ſpiritual and military matters, together with the 
parts of ſoyereignty, thoſe lands depend en- 


have their r 


tirely on th bli 
0 me on the republic. 


ing brought hither lake, an rted as 
| Vienna. It * miles 8. W. of and. , 
118 of Vienna, in the fame direction. 


he revenue of the republic is about 100,000 
crowns; out of which about 300 ſoldiers, 24 mi- 


ed, public officers ſalaries, penſions, &c. 
GENEVA, a city near the confines of France 


and Swiſlerland, in EK. long. 6, 25. N. lat. 40, 12. 
called in Latin alſo Geneva, in — Genf, and. 


in. French Geneyẽ: is ſituated where the Rhone 


28 from Lyons, and 106 from Turin. A part of 
it ID ifland- in tlie Rhone, and part on 


the banks on both ſides being a handſome well- 
fortified eity, and pretty large. In ſome of the 
ſtreets are arched walks or piazras, The Treille is 
a moſt charming place, planted with Linden trees, 
and. commanding a fine praſpect of the lake, and 
of ſeveral ranges of mountains and rocks — 


and others with ſnow, with openings 
bet wixt t Immediately below the ci 
Rhone is-,joined. by the Apye.. Over the former 
of theſe rivers are four bridges. The inhabitants 
of Geneva. are moſtly Calviniſts. Of the fir. 


+ churches, the eathedral of. St. Peter is the prin- 


cipal. The ſervice-in-ſome of theſe churches is in. 


French, in others in Italian; and others in Ger- 


wan. The guildhall is a ſtately free- ſtone editice, 


fituated; om an eminence, the aſcent to which is 


without any eps, ſo that a perſon may 2 


men; and an univerſi 


walk, but ride from: the top to the bottom. 


is an arſenak ſaid: ta contain. arms for 12, 0 
which · has 12 profeſſors, 
As the quantity of 
of the oity is not 


with a very valuable — 
corn. produced · in the territory 


ſuſfficient for the conſumption of the inbabitants,. - 
granaries, which 
always 
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always contain afufficient to ſupply the inhabitants 
two years. The bakers, the inn-keepers, the gar- 
ziſon, and. the arti cers, employed by the city, 
are obliged to take what corn they want from theſe 
naries, at a ſmall advance of the prime coſt. 


fides the revenue ariſing from hence, the city - 


bas other incomes, amounting to about 130,000 
dollars, with part of which it maintains a garriſon 
conſiſting of 800 men. 

The environs of the city are extremely pleaſant; 
which, with the goodneſs of the ai and proviſions, 
the mildneſs of the government, the politeneſs of 

the inhabitants, the numbers of _—_ gentlemen 
always reſiding here, or paſſing from France, 
Germany, and other countries, to the N. of the 
Alps, to Italy, and others lying S. of them, ren- 
der it a moſt agreeable place. In all the ftreets are 
fountains and canals to ſupply the inhabitants with 
water, which is raiſed by engines from the Rhone. 
The trade of the city is very conſiderable, it being 
a great tboroughfare, and having a vaziety of ma- 
nufactures, with a number of induftrious and in- 

ious artificers, particularly in the TTY 
— The library belonging to the city is we 
furniſhed. with excellent books, beſides. a curious 
collection of medals and petrifactions, and ſome 
ancient manuſcripts. They are not ſo rigid in 
keeping the Sabbath here as the Calvintſts in Eng- 
land and Scotland; for they tolerate, and even au- 
thoriſe all manner of manly exerciſe on Sundays, 
after divine ſervice; andthen it is that the militia 
are alſo exerciſed, The ſun riſes lates here and ſets 
ſooner than in moſt other places of the ſame lati- 
tude, which is owing to the Alps. At the gene- 
ral hoſpital, beſides the city poor, =_ travellers 
are maintained for one day, and . diſmiſſed, 
with ſome money in their pockets,. to proceed on 


their journey.. As to-the government, it is much 
like 8 of Zurich and The number of 
burghets is about 1 and. the principal ma- 


giſtrates are the four fyndics. There are no- lefs 
than four councils, viz. the general council of the 
citizens and: burghers, the council of 200, that of 
60, and that of 25, Of the laſt, two perſons of 
the ſame family cannot be members at the fame 
time. 2 to pay his father's 
debts, is.incapable of holding any office in the ſtate: 
No marriages are itted unleſs both parties are 
of the Proteſtant religion. A woman of 4% years 
of age muſt. not marry a man leſa than 90; if ſhe 
exceed 40, her huſband muſt. at leaſt be 35; nor 
muſt a man above 60 marry a woman who is 
A widow muſt not alter her 


not at leaſt 
condition in Teſs than ſix months after herhufband's 
deceaſt.. Tbe kings of Britain and France are 


conſtantly. mentioned in their public prayers here. 
Before the Reformation, this city was the fee of a 


— — , 
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biſhop, who was poſſeſſed of the ſoverei; there- 
of at firſt, jointly with its counts, our dee: 
with the dukes of Savoy; but it ggt rid of both, 
about the period abovementioned, he bind into 
alliance with ſeveral of the cantons; at preſent, 
however, thoſe only with Berne and Zurich con- 
tinue in force. Ihe king of France always keeps 
a reſident here. So much are the magiſtracy afraid 
of opening a door to luxury and licentiouſneſs that 
no theatre is permitted in the city. During the 
laſt two years, this city has been thrown into great 
diſorders, by the people having formed themſelves 
into two parties, one of which had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the city, but by the interference of France, 
Sardinia and the Swiſs, with ſome troops, good 
order has been reſtored. £ 

GENEVA, (lake,) in the neighhourhood of the 
city of its name laſt mentioned, is the greateſt in 
this part of Europe. It is formed partly by the 
river Rhone, and was anciently called Lacus Le- 
manus. It is ſemicircular, the convex part lying 
towards Swiſſerland, being 60 miles long, and the 
other towards Savoy 12 broad. It is pretty nar- 
row at each end, widening towards middle, 
between Thonon and Lauſane. In ſome parts it 
cannot be fathomed, and is navigable by larger 
veſſels than thoſe commonly ſeen in rivers. Is 


) abounds with perch, large trouts, and other excel- 


— — — — 


lent fiſh, the number of which have been conſic- 
derably diminiſhed by 0g and another ravenous 
fiſh called montails. is lake decreaſes in win- 
ter, and increaſes in ſummer, ſometimes. to the 


4 height of 10 or more feet, on account of the melt 
ing of the ſnows in the mountains. 


It is 


ever frozen. over; and has the territories of five 


31. 


different ſtates bordering upon it, viz- the kings 
dom of France, the duchy of Savoy, the cant 
of Berne,. the biſhopric L Sion, and the republic 


. of Geneva. Under the lake near Geneva, ate ſe- 


veral free-ſtone- quarries incloſed. with walls, tc 
keep out the riſing 'of the water. F144 ind 
NGENBA See GEGENBACH; a tog 


of Suabia, — 6s 
GENIS, (St.) à ſmall town of Savoy Proper; 

in the Upper Divifion of Italy. It lies ow the ris - 

ver Guier le Viß 14 miles W. of Chamber 


ſubject to the Ling.of Sardinia Lat. 48. 2 N. 


GENOA, a. city of Italy, and capital off re. 
public of the ſame name, ſituated in E. long. 8. 
N. lat. 44, 75. By the A authors it ia 
frequently, though sorruptlh „ called Januaz. 
its preſent territories made paxt of the ancient 


Liguria "The #r2-of: its foundation is not known. 
la the time-of the ſecond Punic wan it was a. cele- 
drated emporium; and having declared. ſd the 


Nomans, was plundered. and 


76 the 


— 
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Carthaginian. It was. afterwards rebuilt by the 


Romans; and with the reſt of Italy continued un- 
der their dominion till the decline of the Weſtern 
empire, in 476. Soon after, it fell under the 
power of Theodoric the Oſtrogoth; who having 
« *defeated the uſurper Odoacer, became king of Italy. 
"This happened in the year 498; and in a ſhort 
time, the Goths being almoſt entirely ſubdued by 
Beliſarius, the emperor ee general. Genoa 
was re- annexed to the Roman empire. In 1638, 
At was plundeted and burnt by the Lombards, whoſe 


Klug, Protharis, erected it into a provincial duke- 


Om. a 578 p 
The Lombards continued maſters of Genoa till 


the year 774, when they were conguered by Charles 
"the 


Great, Ton to Pepin, king of France. He re- 
duced. Liguria to the ancient bounds ſettled by 
' Auguſtus, and ed it into a marquiſate, appoint- 
ing his relation Audemarus, the firſt count or mar- 
grave. Genoa at this time being diſtinguiſhed for 
its wealth and populouſneſs, began to give its name 
co the whole coaſt ; and continued under the do- 


minion of theſe counts for about 100 years, till 


the race of the Pepins became entirely extinct in 


Italy, and the empire was transferred to the Ger- 


Tnan'princes. In the year 935 or 936,. while the 


pedition, | 


Genoeſe forces were abſent on ſome. ex 


the Saracens ſurpriſed the city, which they plun- 


: —_— and burnt, putting to death a great number 
55 inhabitants, and carrying others into capti- 
1 About tha year 950, the Franks baving loſt all 

authority in Italy, the Genoeſe hogan to form 

thetnſelves into a republic, and to be governed 
their own magiſtrates, who were freely elected, 

And took the name of Conſuls. In order to ſup- 

port their independence, they applied themſelves 


ith great affiduity to commerce and navigation; \ 


being apprehenſive that ſome of the German em- 
ors, who quently entered Italy as invaders, 
ight renew their pretenſions to their ſtate, they 


conſented to acknowledge Berengarius III. duke 

of Friuli, who had been — by a 
v. of Italian, nobles. W 

Ta 1311, the factions which had for a long time 


the inhabitants to ſubmit them; 


in the city, notwithſtanding all its wealth 
1 power, ind 
lves for 20 2 to the dominion of Henry VII. 


emperor of Germany. In 1317, a quartel happen- 
ed n the families of Spinoſa * Doria; which 
came to ſuch a height, that both parties fought in 
battering engines againſt each others houſes, and 
filled hy city with blood, "At laſt the Spinolz 
que che city, and retired to their territories in 

e Appennine mountains. The civil, war conti- 


aud Ul the year 1931; when by the inen of 
= ' — * Aa, " 6 * 41 1 . | 43 2 
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the king of Naples, it was concluded, that at 
exiles ſhould return to the city, that the republic 
ſhould be governed by the king's vicar; and all 
the offioes of the ſtate be equally divided between 
the Guelfs and the Gibellines, t to contending 
parties. 

By this ruinous war, the coaſt of Genoa, for- 


merly adorned. with palaces and vineyards, was 


now reduced to the appearance of a barren waſte, 


So great was the general deſolation, that accord- 


ing to Petrarch, the ſpectators who ſailed along 
were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and horror. 
la 1336, both parties, ſuſpending their mutual 
animoſities, ſent two fleets of 20 gallies each, into 
the German ocean, to the affiſtance of the king of 
France, who was engaged in a war with Edward 
III. king of England. This naval expedition prov- 
ed the cauſe of a moſt remarkable revolution in 
the Genoeſe government. The ſailors of the fleet 
thinking themſelves injured by their officers, whom 
they accuſed of defrauding them of their pay, pro- 
ceeded to an open mutiny, and, having expelled 
the admiral - and other commanders, ſeized the 
llies. The king of France being choſen arbitrator, 
ided in favour of the officers, and impriſoned 16 
of the chiefs of the mutineers. Upon this ſeveral 


of the ſailors left the fleet, and returned to Genoa, 


t where they went round the coaſts repeating their 


mutinous complaints, which were greatly hearken- 
ed to, upon a falſe report that the mutineers who 
had been impriſoned were broke upon the wheel. 
The factitious fpirit increaſed, and at laſt the Ge- 
noeſe inſiſted in a tumultuous manner, for having 
an abbot of their own cheoſing, and 20 of the 
people with the conſent: of the captains of the re- 
publie aſſembled for that purpoſe. While the 


mob were impatiently expecting their deciſion, a 


mechanic, generally. accounted a fool, mounted a 


| wooden bench, and called out that one Simon Bu- 


) canigree ſhould be choſen abbot. This being in- 


RA „ 


Cc 


Rantly echoed by the populace, he was firſt de- 

clared abbot, then lord, and at laſt duke of 
noa. f 4 

This new expedient-did not at all anſwer the 

purpoſe. The diſſentions continued as violent as 

ever, notwithſtanding the power of the new ma- 


giſtrates; and by theſe perpetual diviſions, the 


ne to ſuch oth partic . ſoon became exceedingly 
the ſtreets for 24 days without intermiſſion, raiſed þ 
i this ſituation they wereequally diſpleaſed, and there- 


themſelves p 


republie was ſo. much weakened, that in 1300, the 
the king of France was declared lord of Genoa. 
Under the French government, however, they 
impatient ; and in 1422, 
the duke of Milan obtained the ſovereignty. With 


fore revolted in 1436. Twenty-two'years after, find- 
by a powerful fleet and army 


ſent by Alphonſo, kiug of Naples, they again con- 


ferred the ſovereignty of their ſtate upon the = 
| 4 
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of France! In 1460, they revolted from the 
French, and four years after, put themſelves again 
under the protection of the duke of Milan; from 
whom they revolted in 1478. He. was again de- 
clared ſovereign of the republic in 1488, and 11 
years after, the cit and territories of Genoa werte 
conquered by Lewis XII. of France. Yd 
| The almoſt unparallelled fickleneſs of the Ge- 
noeſe diſpoſition, was not to be corrected by this 
misfortune. They revolted in 1506, but next year 
were again ſubdued by Lewis. Six years after 
they again revolted, and in 1516, the city was 
taken and plundered by the Spaniards, - In 1528, 
Andrew. Doria, a Genoefe admiral in the ſervice 


of the French, undertook to reſcue his country 


from the dominion of foreign princes, and reſtore | 


it to its liberty. Knowing well the fickle diſpo- / 


ſition of his countrymen, he took all occaſions of 


exciting diſconteats among them againſt the go- | 


vernment. He perſuaded them, that the French 
(who had again obtained the ſoyereignty) had leſt 
them only a ſhidow of liberty, while they preten- 
ded to protect them from their enemies. To the 
nobility he repreſented the diſgrace of ſuffering 
the government to be veſted in the hands of fo- 
reigners leſs worthy of authority than themſelves. 
Thus he ſoon raiſed. a ſtrong faction, and formed 
his plan; for the execution of which he took the 
moſt proper time, namely, when almoſt three- 
fourths of the French garriſon had been carried off 
by the plague. He advanced with 500 men ; and 
his friends having opened the gates of the city to 
him, he ſeized the principal poſts, and thus be- 
came maſter of it without drawing his ſword. 
The garriſon retired to the forts, where they ſoon 
after capitulated, and being driven out 'of the 
city, Doria re-eſtabliſhed the ancient form of go- 
verament. 1 41 4. | N 
The republic hath ſince continued to preferve 


ber liberty, though greatly fallen from her ancient 
ſplendor, and is now become a very inconſiderable 
ſtate. In 1684, the: Genoeſe had the misfortune | 
to fall under the reſentment of Lewis XIV. at 


which time the city was almoſt deſtroyed by a for- 
midable bombardment. In the year 1688, it was 
bombarded by admiral Byng, and forced to capitu- 


late; but there were at that time no views of 


making a permanent conqueſt of the city. In 
1730, the ifland of Corſica revolted from the Ge- 
ny and could never afterwards be reduced by 
them. | | 

The Genoeſe territories extend along that part 
of the Mediterranean ſea, commonly called the 
Gulph of Genoa, about 152 miles; but their 
breadth is very unequal, being from eight to about 


20 miles Where they are not bounded by tbe 


fea, the following ſtates and countries, taking 
Vol. I. No. 47. N : 
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marble, by Puget, is a maſter-piece of 
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them from W. to E. are their boundaries, viz. 
Piemont, Montferat, Milan, Placentia, Parma, the 
dukedom of Tuſcany, and tlie republic of Lucca. 
Ibis tract, though a great part ot it is mountai- 
nous, and ſome of that barren enough, yet pro- 
duces plenty of excellent fruit, good paſture, wood, 
garden tuft and mulberry-trees, with ſome wine 
and oil, but little corn. What they waat of the 
laft, they have either from Lombardy, Sicily, or 


Naples. ; | 
-- Genoa = ſtands on the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean ſea, at the bottom of 'a #ttte gulph, 


partly on the flat, and partly on the declivity, of 
a pleaſant hill; in conſequence of which, it a 

pears to great advantage from the ſea. It is de- 
fended on the land- ſide by a double wall, which in 
circumference is about 10 Italian miles. The 


churches, the palaces of the nobility, are all of 
the moſt ma 


ificent ſtructure. The ſtrada Nu- 
ova and ſtrada Balbi are with juſtice called: a col- 
lection of palaces. The cathedral is of the Go- 
thic order, caſed. with black and white marble. 
The fronts of many palaces, amongſt others thoſe 
of Doria, Balbi, Durazzo, Brignoletti, are of 
marble. The moſt remarkable churches are the 
Annunciada, St. Cyre, or the Theatins, St. Phi- 


. lip, the Jeſuits,-St. Ambroſſe, and that of Carig- 


nano. In the Albergo there is a fine” relief by 
Michael Angelo, of the Virgin ſupporting a dead 
Chriit; and the Aſſumption of the — in white 
culpture. 
The palace where the doge reſides, and where 
the gre:t and little council, and the two colleges 
of the procuratori and gouvernatori aſſemble, is 
a large ſtone building in the center of the city: 
but it contains ſome fine paintings in freſco, two 
ſtatues of Andrew and John Doria in white mar- 
ble; and an arſenal, in which are ſaid to be arms 
for 34,000 men, with a ſhield, containing 120 
piſtol barrels, and 33 coats of mail, which, it is 
pretended, | were worn by as many Genoeſe hero- 
ines in a croiſade. In the cathedral is a diſh 
made of. a ſingle emerald.” All the inhabitants 
here, except the principal ladies, who are carried 
in chairs, walk on foot, on account of the nat- 
rowneſs or ſteepneſs of the ſtreets. The fortifica- 
tions of the city, towards the ſea, are remarkably 
ſtrong. There are two fine tone bridges over the 
rivers Bonzevera and Bifagno, the firſt whereof 
waſhes the W. and the other the E. fide of the 
city, within which there is alſo a ſurpriſing ſtone 


bridge joining two hills. The harbour, though 


ſafe; but no care or ex- 
pence have been ſpared to render it as ſafe and 
commodious as poſſible. The wind to which it 
is moſt expoſed is that calfed Labeccio, or the 8. 
W. The place where the republic's galleys lie, is 

11 E , called 


large, is far from bein 
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election of the 


harbour, is the fanal or light-bouſe, a high tower, 
on the top of which ig a lanthorn, containing 36 
lamps. The trade of Genoa is chiefly in velvets, 


 damaſks, pluſh, and other ſilks, brocades, lace, 


gloves, ſweetmeats, fruit, oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, 
-anchovies, medicinal drugs from the Levant; but 
the badneſs of the harbour, and the high price of 
commodities, greatly check its commerce. In 


1751, Genoa was declared a free port forgo years, 


under certain reſtrictions; in that called Porto 
Franco, any merchant may have a warehouſe, and 
import or export goods duty free; but ſuch as are 
diſpoſed of in the city, or on the continent, ate 
taxed pretty high. The nobility are allowed to 
trade in the wholeſale way; to carry on velvet, 
ſilk, and cloth manufactures; and to have ſhares 
in merchant-ſhips: and ſome of them, as the Pa- 
lavacini, are actually the greateſt merchants in 
Genoa, Another very profitable article of trade 
carried on by them is banking, and dealing in bills 


of exchange. A ne academy of painting, ſculp- 
ture, civil and military architecture, was inſtitu- 
teil here in 1751. One may walk the ſtreets of 
Genoa in the night with the greateſt ſafety, which 


is more than can. be ſaid of many cities in Italy. 


Exceſſive ſplendor and luxury are, in ſeveral re- 


ſpects, reſtrained by ſalutary laws. No beggars 
are permitted to aſk-alms in Genoa, and the inns 
are better than thoſe at Turin: When a fingle 
perſon is buried, à kind of garland of all forts of 
artificial flowers is placed on the coſſin. Ihe Ge- 


noeſe in general are eſteemed crafty, induftrioys, 
and inured to labour above the other Italians. 


The legiſlative authority of Genoa is lodged in 
the great ſenate, conſiſting of ſigniors, or the doge 
and twelve other members, with 400 noblemen 


and principal citizens annually; elected. All mat- 


ters of ſtate are tranſacted by the ſigniors, the 
members of which hold their places for two years, 
aſſiſted by ſome other councils; and four parts in 
ve of the ſenate muſt in paſſing any thing 
inte a law. The doge is obliged to reſide in the 
public palace, the two years he enfoye bis office, 
with two of the figniory and their families; and 
at the expiration of his time he retires to his own 
Houſe for eight days, when his adminiſtration is 


either approved or condemned: and in the latter \ 


caſe he is proceeded againſt as a criminal. At the 
e a crown of gold is placed on 


his head, and a ſceptre in his 


Corſica: he is attended with life- guards, is cloath- 


ed in erimſon velvet, and ſtiled Moſt Serene, the 
ſenators Excelleneies, and the nobility Hluſtrious. 
GEORGE, (St.) n ſmall iſland in the terri- 


tory of Venice, lying to the S. of that capital, In 
pores L | 
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ealled the Darſena, where are a great number 'of 
Turkiſh flaves. On a rock, on the W. tide of the 
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it there is a Bonedictine ery, whoſe: church 
is one of the fineſt in Italy, and is embelliſhed 
with a great number of fine pictures. 
GEORGE's, (St.) one of the Azores, or Wef. 
tern Hlands: It is inhabited by about 5000 per. 
ſons,” who cultivate much wheat. 
GEORGE-TOWN diſttict, in S. Carolina, in- 


cludes all places between Santee river, the ſea, 


and the/line-which divides the pariſhes of St. Mark 


and Prince Frederick,” which: is continued in the 


ſame courſe-acroſs Pedee river to the N. Carolina 
boundar | 


GEORGE-TOWN, a ſch-part of 'the above 


diſtrict, at the mouth of the Pedree river, and has 
a harbour of its on name, where reſides a 


collector, &c. to receive the duties; at the mouth 


of which is Craven Hand: 


caſtle county, on the Delawar, in Pennfylvania, 
nine miles N. of Noxan, and 10 S. W. of New- 


caſtle. LH, JU N 
;-» GEQRGE's-FOWN, (St.) the capital ef the 
iſland of Grenada, in the Welt Indies. It began 
to be conſtructed ſince the peace of 1762, and was 
deſtroyed in 2771, by a dreadful fire, and on No- 


vember 1, 1775, again ſuffered the like misfor- 
tune, when, as the houſes, which were become 
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Lincoln, in the 


very numerous, were built moſtly of wood, they 
were all deſtroyed to the loſs of aboye 500,000). 

GEORGE's RIVER, (St.) in x bs county of 
rovince 'of New Hampſhire, in 
New England. It is two leagues 8. W. from Pe- 
nobſcot-bay, and is 'a mile wide at the mouth, on 
which is a fort of the ſame name, two miles 
H. which the navigation is obſtructed by ſeve- 
ral falls. Wis z uno? 


GEORGE, SOUND, (king) the weſtern ex- 


tremity of California, where captain Cock re- 
paired his veſſel in his diſcoveries to the N. of 
America, in the Pacific ocean. It lies in lat. 50, o, 
N. long. 133, o, E. Here the inhabitants were 
no ſtrangers to the uſe of iron and other metals, 
but how they procured it is. unknown. 
GEORGE's ISLANDS, (King) are two iſlands 
in the South fea, Tying in W. long. 144, 56, 
S. lat: 14, 28. They were firſt diſcovered by 
commodore Byron in 1765, and have fince been 
viſited": by captain Cook in 1774. Commodore 
Byron's people had an encounter with the inhabi- 
tants, Which proved fatal to ſome of the natives; 
but captain Cook was more fortunate. A lieute- 
nant and two boats well armed were ſent on ſhore 
by captairr Cook, and landed without oppoſition. 
As ſoon as the geutlemen landed, the iſlanders 


einbraced them by touehing noſes, a mode of ci- 


vility uſed in New Zealand, which is goo leagues 
diſtant, and the only place beſides this ons * 
| om 


A 


itt into the ſea; whenever they perceived 
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cuſtom has been obſerved to prevail. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ceremony, however, very little real 
friendſhip ſeemed to take place on the part. of the 
iflanders. They crouded about the boats as the 

ple were ſtepping into them, and, ſeemed in 
doubt whether they ſhould detain them or let 
them go; at laſt, 
ſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, 


they ſeemed contented 
with their departure, and allied 


them in puſhing 


off their boats; but ſome of the moſt turbulent 
near 


threw ſtones into the water; which fell ver 
them, and all ſeemedrtp glory that they bad. 


were, driven them off. 


as it 


oweyer, not thinking them 


The Britiſh, however, 


brought off five dogs of a white colour with fine 


long hair, yith. which the iſland ſeemed to be 
plentifully United 
| wal nails, and fome'ripe bananas which had been 
brought from the Marqueſas. On this iſland Mr. 
Foreſter found a kind ot ſcurvy-graſs, which the 
natives informed him they 
and mix with ſhell-fſh ; after which, 


they threw 
Aon of 
fh; This preparation intoxicates them for ſome 
tune; and thus they are caught, on the ſurface of 
the water without any other trouble than that of 
taking them out. The name of this plant among 
the natives is e now. The largeſt, ifland, which 
they call Tiookea, is ſomething of an oval ſhape, 
and about 10 leagues in circuit, the other iſland, 
which lies two leagues to the weſtward of Tioo- 
kea, is four leagues long from N. E. to S. W. and 
from five to three miles long, The foil of both 
is extremely feanty.; the TD. con conſifts of 
coral, very little elevated above the ſurface of the 
water. Commodore Byron ſaw on a lake in this 
Mland ſome veſlels, one of which had two maſts, 
igged with cordage. 151 
GEORGE DEL MINA, (St.) the capital of 
the Dutch ſettlements on the Gold coaſts. of 
Guinea, ſituated ſeven or eight miles W. of Cape- 
coaſt caſtle, the capital of the Britiſh ſettlements 
there. W. long. o, 5, and N. lat. 5, o 
GEORGE, (St) a fort and town of Aſia, in 


inſula on this ſide the Ganges, and on the 


coalt of Coromandel, belonging to the Eugliſh; 


it is otherwiſe called Madras, and. by the natives 


Chili-patam. It fronts the ſea, and bas a ſalt- 
Water river on its back-ſide, which hinders the 


freſh-water ſprings · from coming near the town, 
fo that they have no good water within a mile of 
them. In the rainy ſeaſous it is incommoded by 
inundations ;. and from April to September it is ſo 
ſcorching hot, that if the ſea-breezes/ did not cool 


the air, there would be no living there. There 


are two towns, one of M hich is called the White 
Town, which is walled round, aud has ſeveral 
bulwarks and baſtiens to; defend it: it is 490 paces 


Theſe they purchaſed with 


were wont to bruiſe 


W 
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but, if they have any 
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long, and.,150 broad, and is divided into r 
reets. - Here are two churches, one for the Pro- 
teſtants, and the other for the Papiſts; as alſo a 


good hoſpital, a town-hall, and..a priſon far 


btors. They are a corporation, and have a 
mayor and aldermen, with other proper officers. 
The black town is inhabited by Gentoos, Maho- 
metans, and Portugueſe and Armenian. Chriſtians, 


and each religion have their temples and churches. 


This, as well as the White Town, is ruled by 
the Engliſh governor and his council. The dia- 
mond mines are but a week's journey from this 
place, which renders them pretty plentiful, but 
there are no large ones ſince that great diamond 
was procured by governor Pitt. This colony 
produces very little of its own growth or manu 
facture for foreign markets, and the trade is in 
the hands of the Armenians and Gentoos. I be 
chief things the Britiſh deal, in, beſides diamonds, 
are calicoes, chintz, muſlins, and the like. This: 
colony may conſiſt of 80,000 inhabitants in 
the towns and villages, and there are generally 
400 or 500 Europeans. Their rice is brought by 
ſea, to Gangam and Orixa, their wheat from Surat 
and Bengal, and their fire- wood from the iſland of 
Div : fo that an enemy, with a ſuperior force at 


* ſea, may eaſily diſtreſs them. The houſes of the 


White Town are built with brick, and have lofty 
rooms and flat roofs ; but the Black Town con- 
ſiſts chiefly of thatched cottages. The military 
power is lodged-in the goyernor and council, who 
are alſo the laſt reſort in civil cauſes. The com- 
pany have two chaplains, who officiate by turns, 
and have each 100l. a year, beſides the advantages 
of trade. They never attempt to make proſelytes, 
but leave that to the Popiſh miſſionaries. The 
falaries of the company's writers are very ſmall :. 
une of their own, they 
may make it up by trade, which muſt gener 
be the caſe,. for they commonly grow. rich. It. 
was taken by the French in = who reſtozed it 
at the peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

GEORGE's, (St.) the largeſt'of the Bermuda: 
or Somer iſlands, W. long. 65, 10. N. lat, 


2, 30. 
L GEORGIA, a country of Aſia, ſubject to the- 


Turks. It is bounded on the N. by Circaſſia, on 


the E. by Dagheſtan and Shirvan, on the 8. 

Armenia, and on the W. by the Euxine or Black 
ſea, comprehending the greateſt part of the an- 
cient Colchis, Iberia, and Albania. About the 
etymon of the name of this country, authors ate 


not agreed. The moſt. probable opinion is, that it 
is a corruption or ſoftening of Kurgia, from the 


river Kur; whence alſo, it is ſuppoſed, that the 
inhabitants are called by the Perſians indifferent ly 


Georgi, Gurgi, and Kurgi; and the country Kur- 


giſtan, 
= 
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giftan and Gurgiſtan. It is divided by a'ridge'of 


mountains into Eaſtern and Weſtern; the former 


of which is again ſubdivided into the kingdoms of 


"Caket, Carduet or Carthuel, and Goguetia; and 
the latter into the provinces of Abcaſſia, Mireta, 


or Imaretta, and Guriel. Another diviſion is iato 


Georgia Proper, Abceſſia, and Mingrelia. 


“ Georgia, (fays Sir John Chardin) is as fer- 


tile a country as can be ſeen; the bread is as good 


there as in any part of the world, the fruit of an 
exquiſite flavour, and of different ſorts: no place 
in Europe yields better pears and apples, and no 
place in Aſia better pomegranates. The country 


abounds with cattle, veniſon, and wild-fowl, of all 
ſorts; the river Kuris is well ſtocked with fiſh ; 
and the wine is ſo rich, that the king of Perfia 
has always ſome of it for his owd' table. The in- 


Habitants are robuſt, valiant, and of a jovial tem- 
pet, great lovers of wine, and eſteemed very truf- 
ty and faithful, endowed with good natural parts, 


but, for want of education, very vicious. The 
women are generally ſo fair and comely, that the 
wives and concubines of the king of Perſia and 


His court are, for the moſt part, Georgian . 8 
re 


Nature has adorned them with graces no whe 
elſe to be met with; it is impoſſible to ſee them 


without loving them: they ate of a good ſize, 


clean limbed and well ſhaped.” + ' 
Another traveller, however, of no mean cha- 


racter, thus expreſſes himſef with reſpeCt to the \ 


women: As to the Georgian women, they did 


not at all ſurpriſe us, for we expected to find 


them perfect beanties. They are, indeed, no way 
difagreeable, and may be counted beauties, if com- 
pared” with the Curdes. They have an air of 
health that is pleaſing enough ; but, after all, they 
are neither ſo handſome nor ſo well ſhaped as is 


reported. "Thoſe who live in the towndhavs'no- 
_ extraordinary, more than the others; ſo 4 


that I may, I think, venture to contradi the ac- 


counts that have been given of them by moſt tra- 


vellers.“ — 


Georgia abounds with woods and mountains, 


intermixed with a great number of beautiful 


plains. ; i 
The only rivers of note in this country are, the 
SIO Cyrnus, the Corus or Kur, and the Aragus. 
firſt ſprings from the Moſchian mountains, 
-which ſeparate Co 
country now called Mokan, and, after receiving 
into its channel the Aragus and Araxes, falls by 


one mouth into the Caſpian ſea. This river is na- 5 
vigable the grams part of its courſe... The Ara- 3 
us ſprings from the mountains that ſeparate Ibe- 3 

ria from Colchis, and falls into the Cyrus. 2005. 
Iberia, or Georgia, is Hy or ſubject either \ 
- 


to the Porte or the king of P 


modern 


Wi. a 


Ichis from Armenia, waters the 


a, and known to -Y by carrying on the greateſt part of the * 


1 2a 
the Perſians by the name of Gurgiſtan, that is, 
« the land of the Georgians ; for tan is an ancient 


Celtic Me f nifying a country, and {till in uſe 


eaſtern' nations, as appears from the 
mes of Curdeſtan, Indoſtan, &c. that 
is, the country of the Curdes, of the Indians, &c. 
The whole country of Georgia is but thinly in- 
habited, and has but very few cities in proportion 
to its extent and fertility ; which is doubtleſs in a 
great meaſure owing to the barbarous and unnatu- 


ee 


ral traffic carried on here m boys and girls, parents 


ſelling their children, maſters their ſervants, and 
lords their 'yaſſals and tenants. Every one, in 


ſhort, trades in the males and females he is maſter 


of, and diſpoſes of them to the Turks and Per- 
ſians, who employ them in their armies and ſerag- 
lios, as ſlaves, mutes, eunuchs, ſoldiers, ſtateſmen, 
and concubines, according to their capacities, and 
the favour they have obtained with their maſters. 
This country formerly abounded with great ci- 
ties, 55 pears not only from its hiſtory, but from 
the ruins of many of them ſtill viſible, which ſhew 
that they muſt have been very large, opulent, and 


magnificently built, Theſe were all deſtroyed by 


the inundations of northern barbarians from mount 


Caucaſus, as the Alans, Huns, Suevi, and ſome 
others, ſo much noted in hiſtory for their ſtrength, 


courage, and conqueſts, 


The air of Georgia is ſerene, dry, and healthful; 
but very cold in' winter, and hot in ſymmer. 
The fine weather commonly begins about May, 
and laſts till November. But the lands want a 
good deal of watering to make them produce a 
lentiful crop; when they yield all ſorts of grain, 
ruit, and pulſe, in abundance, . which ſell at ſo 
cheap a rate that the people want for — 
The cattle, both ſmall and great, are fat and good, 


and in great numbers; but the common people 
live moſtly on ſwine's fleſh, which is every where 


excellent, and, by their own account, wholeſome 


and of eaſy digeſtion. The river Kur, as well as 


the Caſpian ſea, which lies E. of Georgia, ſupplies 
it with plenty and variety of fiſh. 
The mountains of Caucaſus, that lie partly in 
this country, are known at prefent to the inha- 
bitants by the names of Cochas and Cochias, 


which are, without doubt, a corruption of the 


ancient. The Arabs call them the Mountains of 


Raf. | * 
The inhabitants are civil enongh to ſtrangers, 
allowing them to live and trade as they pleaſe, 
and to profeſs what religion they have a mind: 


hence people of various nations are ſeen here, 3s 


Turks, Armenians, Perſians, Jews, Greeks, In- 
dians, Tartars, Ruſſians, and other Europeans. 
But the Armenians ate the moſt numerous, and, 
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alſo the richeſt ; for which reaſon the Georgians 
hate and deſpiſe them, regarding them much in 
the ſame light as the Europeans do the Jews. The 
Georgians wear four caps on their heads, and a 
kind. of long veſt, open before, but which may be 
buttoned at pleaſure; their breeches and under- 
garments are like thoſe of the Perſians, as is the 
entire dreſs of the women. 

Their houſes, eſpecially thoſe cf the better ſort, 
are alſo after the model of thoſe of Perſia, as well 
as all their public buildings : and they may afford 
to have them built after the beſt manner, having 
not only ſtone, wood plaſter, lime, and all other 
materials, in the greateſt plenty and cheapnelſs ; 
but alſo can have the moſt laborious work done 
by their own vaſſals, over whom they have ſuch 
an abſolute power, that they can keep them em- 
ployed whole months __—_— without allowing 
them either wages or food. 

Iberia, or Georgia, according to Joſephus, was 
firſt peopled by Tubal, the brother of Gomer and 
Magog. His opinion is confirmed by the Septua- 
gint ; for Meſhech and Tubal are by theſe inter- 
preters rendered Moſchi and Iberians. We know 
little of the hiſtory of the country till the reign 
of Mithridates, when their king, named Artocis, 
ſiding with that prince againſt Lucullus, and after- 
wards againſt Pompey, was defeated by the latter, 
with great ſlaughter ; but afterwards obtained a 

ce upon delivering up his ſons as hoſtages. 

ittle notice is taken of the ſucceeding kings by 
the ancient hiſtorians. They were probably tribu- 
tary to the Romans till that empire was overtur- 
hed when this, with the other countries in Aſia 
bordering on it, fell ſucceſſively under the power 
of the Saracens and Turks. A powerful prince of 
Georgia, named Heraclius, has lately made a 
great noiſe, and a conſiderable progreſs in his en- 
vours to ſhake off the Turkiſh yoke, having, 
according to advices from the eaſt, ſeveral times 
defeated the Ottoman troops : but it ſeems either 
his former good fortune forſook him, or an ac- 
commodation took place; for all the intelligence 
from that part of | ox world, for ſome time paſt, 


hath been entirely ſilent with rd to him. 


The capital of the country is Teflis; for an 


account of which, ſee that article. 

GEORGIA, (Southern) the moſt ſouthern land 
ever diſcovered, (ſee AMER1CA) ſituated in lat. 
55, 0 S. long. 33, 30, W. Captain Cook, in his 
return from the South ſea in 1775, found out an 
excellent harbour, but full of ice, and the land 
very mountainous. | | 
RGIA, a large tract of land between Ca- 
rolina and Florida. It is ſeparated from South Ca- 
rolina by the river Savannah on the N. has the 
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Q much like our medlars, wild cherries, that grow 


grains grow beſt, Very 
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Atlantic ocean on the E. is bounded by the Mif- 
ſiſſippi on the W. and parted from the Floridas on 
the 8. Its extent is 170 miles from N. to S. near 
the ſea, but widens in the remoter parts to above 
150. It is divided into the following counties, viz. 
Savannah, which contains the capital towns of 
Savannah and Ebenezer; Halifax, has the town 
of Queenſborough; Auguſta, which has. Auguſta 
and Wrightſborough ; and Southern, which has 


| Sunbury, a port of entry, and Frederica. 


George II. was pleaſed to grant a charter, dated 
the gth of June, 1732, conſtituting a corporation 
under the name of truſtees for eftabliſhing a colony 
in 2 ; which included all that country ſitu- 
ated in South Carolina, which lies from the moſt 
northern ſtream of the river Savannah, along the 
coaſt, to the moſt ſouthern ſtream of the Alata- 
macha, and W. from the ſources of the ſaid rivers, 
reſpectively in direct lines, as far as the ſouth or 
Pacific ſea, Georgia is but indifferently peopled, 
though it is now upwards of 40 years unce its firſt 
ſettlement. Not one of our colonies was of fo 
flow a growth, though none had ſo much of the 
attention of the government, or of the people in 
general, or raiſed fo great expectations in the be- 

inning. They export ſome corn and lumber to 

e Weſt Indies; they raiſe ſome rice, and of lat 
have gone with — into indigo. N 

After paſſing the bars, ſhips meet with a ſecure 
and commodious harbour in the mouth of the 
Savannah river; and to the S. of it is a ſtill more 
capacious road, called 'Teky ſound, where a large 
fleet may anchor in between 10 and 14 fathoms 
water, being land-locked, and having a fafe en- 
trance over the bar. The tide of flood generally 
riſes on this coaſt to ſeven feet. 

This country produces Indian corn, as alſo 
wheat, oats, and barley, of which the two laſt 
good wheat is likewife 
reaped in May; and they mow the graſs in June, 
Here are potatoes, pumpkins, water and muſk 
melons, cucumbers, all forts of Engliſh green 
peas, (which, with proper care and culture, may 
be had almoſt the whole year round), and garden- 
beans, but the Windſor ſort will not dourith here; 
Indian peas, all ſorts of ſalading the year round, 
and all forts of ſweet herbs and pot-herbs. Here 
are nectarines, plums, and peaches; which three, 
eſpecially the laſt, are almoſt as common as apple- 
trees are in Herefordſhire. The plumbs are ripe 
the beginning of May; peaches and nectarines the 
latter end of ſune. Here are no hazle; nuts, but 
chincapins very ſweet and good; wild grapes in 
abundance, which are ripe in June; as alſo four 
or five ſorts of good wind- berries; preſimmins, 


11 F in 


W 2 
| — od like currants, and are not much larger, 
but taſte like very a ſmall black cherry, and are 


ripe in May. Here are af few Engliſh cherries in 
the gardens and orchards ; alſo apple, pear, and a 
few- apricot trees : many of the apple-trees bear 
twice a year; but the latter crop is ſmall. Here 
are great quantities of white mulberry- trees, the 
fruit of which is not to compare with thoſe of 
England, thougli the leaves are the beſt food for 
the ſilk- worms. Olives flouriſh here in the 
greateſt perfection; and ſo. do oranges, eſpecially 
in the S. part of the province, where an orange- 
tree has been known, in ſeven years, to riſe 15 
feet from the root to the branches. "The chief 
timber-trees are, pines in abundance, fix or ſeven 
ſpecies of oak, hiccory, black walnut; cedar, 
white and black cypreſs, white and red "laurels, 
bays; myrtle, of whoſe berries they make candles; 
ſaſſafras, an infuſion of which makes good drink; 
beech trees, and many others which have no par- 
ticular name. In ſome places here the land is as 
good as any in England, were there but hands 
ſufficĩent to cultivate it. ry 5 
This country affords a great deal of wild game, 
particularly in winter, from November to March, 
ſuch as wild geeſe, ducks, teals; and: widgeons, 
wild turkies, from 20 to 30 pounds weight; tur- 
tle - doves in abundance, curlews, ſand-birds, wood- 
cocks, and partridges, but much ſmaller chan in 
ad; deer, a creature between a rabit and a 
hare, which is very good eating; and, when it is 
very cold weather in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, here are vaſt flights of wild pigeons, which 
are very eaſy to ſnoot. The chief game here in 
the ſummer ſ2aſon is deer and ducks. Here are 
many tigers, but ſmall; and bears, the fleſh of 
whoſe cubs eats like that of young pigs. Here 
are wild cattle, and wolves, that often run away 
with the calves of the tame ones. In the woods 
are abundance of ſnakes, but none venemous ex- 
cept the rattle-ſnake, In the rivers are abundance ' 
of ſharks and alligators. Here is plenty of fiſh. 
With regard to ſhell-fiſn, here are oyfters innu - 
merable, but not ſo good as the Engliſh; crabs, 
clams, muſcles, conchs, and very large prawns. _ 
Of all manufactures, none ſeemms ſo practicable, 


and withal fo beneficial here, as the railing of ſilk, 


the ſoil of Georgia being extremely proper for the 
culture of mulberry- trees, and the climate no leſs 
reeable to ſilk- worms. The principal rivers are 
the Savannah, Altamaha. or George and St. Ma- 
ry's in Georgia, the laſt dividing it from Florida; 
and its chief barbours are the mouths of the rivers 
Savannah and Altamaha. n ene 
The following account of the exports for 23 
years, ſhews the progreſs of the trade of the pro- 


vince : In the firſt column in the year, the ſecond 


GE. 
contains the number of veſſels cleared, and the 
9 third the value in ſterling money of the exports in 


each 2 

F * Years, No. of Veſſels. Value. 
N 1750 8 | 2004l, 
1751 1 6 3820 
41 1752 17 At 0 41 ; 
q 11 I0SS, 273 o2 1 
3 

ä os Bhd J 19, 
; 119 [44 | 15649 
1758 |. 38513 
1759 | 48. | - 12,694 
) 17 37..-þ 20,852 
4 1761 45 þ 15,870, 
| 1762 57 [ 279,021 

4 1763 92 474551 
4 178 | 140 5502 

| 1 148 42 

N 1766 154. $1,228 

2 I, ; N. | 1 oY 2. 
0) . 1768. 2 150 A * 5 | 
1769 | 181 | 86,480 
4 1770. 186. 99,383 
4 1771 | 185}. 109,387 
4 1772 217. | 121,677 

5. 


i 


cent. which are the 
| N articles were taxed 
zin proportion. | 


2 he principal town of Georgia is Savannah; 
which ſee, _ | 1 2400 
In 1775, this province joined the confederate 


- 5 provinces which had revolted from Britain; but 
5 % in 1778 was ſubdued by the Britiſh troops, in 


whoſe poſſeſhon it remained till 1782, when it was 
; abandoned to the Provincials. 

$  GERAR, a place frequently mentioned in the 
z hiſtory of Abraham, was a Philiſtine city, vene- 
rable as being the ſeat of their firft kings; but its 
exact ſituation is not determined. 

) GERAW, a town of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, in Ger- 
g many. It lies 12 N. W. of Darmſtadt. Lat. 49, 


Q+59, J. Long. 8, 21, E. 


GERZSTUS, in Euhœa, between the two 
Gerzſtus and Caphareus, is by 
ipoken of not as a city, but as a 

famous 


0 promontories © 


Q Homer . Livy 
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famous haven. In the time of Stephanus it was 


village. . 
; GERBEROY, in Latin, Gerboredum, or Ger- 
beracum, a town of Beauvaſis, in the Iſle of France. 
It ſtands on a high mountain. The little river 
Terrain, at the bottom of this place, is ſaid never 
to freeze, and in ſummer its water is ſo cold, that 
no body bathes in it. Here is a collegiate church. 
The biſhop of Beauvais being temporal lord of this 
town and territory, is ſtiled, Vidame de Gerberoy. 
- It lies between four and five leagues from Beau- 
vais, to the W. - 

GERBES, or GrRBI, or ZERB1, an iſland 
of Africa, in the kingdom. of Tunis, on the coaſt 
of Barbary, in the Mediterranean fea. It bears no 
corn but barley ; though there are large quantities 
of figs, olives, and grapes, which, when dried, are 
raiſins, of which their principal trade conſiſts. It 
depends on the baſhaw of Tripoli, Long. 11, 


30, E. Lat. + 10, N. | 
GERDAN N, a ſmall town of Raftenburg 
Circle, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. It lies on the 
river Omet, Here are two caſtles, one of which 
is a modern and ſtately feat. In a lake near it, is 
a ſwimming iſland or graſſy plat, on which 100 
head of -cattle may graze, driven by the wind from 
one ſide to the other, and called 
dar. Lat. 53, 10, N. Long. 22, 30, E. 
GERGENTT, 2 Agragas, or Agrigen- 
tum, a town lying on the S. ſhore of Val di Ma- 
zara, in Sicily. It'is the ſee of a biſhop, and de- 
fended with a caſtle ſo ſtrong by nature, that there 
is no acceſs to it but at one place. The territory 
about it is rich, and produces great quantities 
of corn, of which is great traffic by the river and 
its port, which laſt lies ahout five miles weſt 
of it. Lat. 37, 31, N. Long. 22, 30, E. 
GERMA, a city in the Helleſpont, which was 
deſtroyed by that moſt dreadful earthquake, which 
at the ſame time utterly ruined Nice, anno do- 


mini, 368. 


and N. of Scotland, at the mouth of the river 
Spey, (not Loſſy,) with .a ſalmon-fithery, where 
between 80 and 90 laſt of fiſh are pickled and ex- 
ported annually, being catched in a few months 
in ſummer, and within a mile above the iſſue of 
the river, principally by means of long drag-nets 
and flat-bottomed boats, called cobbles (not boats 
covered with hides.) The ſalmon here are a very 
large, and of a fat ſort. 

his river is of ſuch a depth, particularly at 
high-water, that veſſels of above 100 tons can lie 
off Germach; though the mouth of the river is 
not very ſafe, the ſand ſhifting frequently on ac- 
count of the rapidity of the ſtream, and a ſenſible 


erdanen-calen- 


GERMACH, a village in the ſhire of Elgin, 


—”— TIS, —_— Pen. _— — — 
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is their baſis, . 
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deſcent, eſpecially when the land- floods happen; ſo | 
that in coming out veſſels ſometimes are obliged 
to cut their cable. Germach lies 12 miles E. 
of Elgin. 

GERMAIN-LAVAL, (St.) a town of France. 
in Forez, ſeated in a territory fertile in excellent 
wines; 225 miles S. E. of Paris. Long. 3» 57, E. 
Lat. 45, 50, N. 

GERMAIN EN LAYE, (St.) a populous town. 
of the Ile of France, on the river Seine. Here is 
one of the capital royal palaces, but an irregular 
ſtructure, founded by king Francis I. It was en- 
larged by Henry IV. Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. 
where the. latter was born. 

It was the uſual reſidence of the unfortunate 
king James II. of England, during his exile, and 
where he breathed his laſt. Here alſo is his mo- 
nument. It lies 16 miles N. W. of Paris. Lat. 
49, 12, N. Long. 2, 17, E. 

GERMANS, (St.) Cornwall, 223 miles from 
London, between Saltaſh and Leſkeard, on the lit- 
tle river Liver, abounding with oyſters. Though 
once a bithop's fee, removed hither from Bodmin, 
and from hence to Crediton, and thence to Exeter, 
It is now a decayed village; yet it has, ever ſince 
the 5th of queen Elizabeth ſent two members to 
Parliament, has a market, though a ſmall one, on 
Friday, and fairs May 28, and Auguſt 1, The 
chief magiſtrate, who is called the mayor, or por- 
treeve, is bailiff alſo of the borough, and may make 
any houſe in it the priſon of the perſon whom he. 
arreſts. He is choſen about Michaelmas, at the 
court-leet of the lord of the manor, by a jury im- 
pannelled for the purpoſe. The ruins of the epiſ- 
copal palace are yet viſible at a farm-houſe at Cut- 
tenheck, one mile and a half from the town, and. 
in the church, which is large and handſome, there 
are ſtill an epiſcopal chair (which is for the biſhop 
of Exeter's ſuffragan) and the ſtalls of the pre- 
bends. 

The pariſh, which is the largeſt in Cornwall, is 20 
miles in compaſs including no leſs than 17 villages; 
and it is ſuppoſed to have more gentlemen's ſeats . 
and lordſhips than any other pariſh in England. 
Here was formerly a priory at a place fronting the - 
river, now called Port- Elliot. Here is a public 
ſchool. The rectory of its church is held by leaſe, 
for 21 years, of the dean and chapter of Windſor. 
The members of parliament are choſe by all the 
houſeholders who have lived a year within the bo- 
rough, which contains about houſes near the 
church, the reſt. of the pariſh being without the- 


" borough. The town ſtands on a riſing ground, 


in the form of an amphitheatre; but the houſes are 
meanly built and irregular, as is the rock which 


GERMAN- 


— 
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GERMANCOPOLIS,, capital of Ifauria, was 


in the 5th century an epiſcopal ſee. 


GERMANO, (St.) a town of RY in the king- - 


dom of Naples, and in the Terra-di-Lavoro; ſeat- 
ed at the foot of Mount Caſſano, and belongs to 
an abbey on the top of that mouut. Long. 13, 
53, E. Lat. 41, 33, NW. « 

--GERMAN-TOWN, in Philadelphia county, 
Pennſylvania, N. America, the moſt conſiderable 
place in it, next to the city of Philadelphia; conſiſts 
' chiefly of one ſtreet, two miles in length. At this 
place the Provincials attacked the kings troops in 
1777,” but were defeated. It is a corporation of 
High and Low Dutch, having between 2 and 300 
: houſes, with peach-trees planted before their 


doors. It is a pleaſant town, and well-cleared of | 


trees. f | | 
GERMAN, (empire of,) a conſiderable coun- 
try, of -large extent, and the ſcene of many great 
actions, whoſe affairs are interwoven with thoſe 
of eve 
N. as far as the Northern ocean; ſo that Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, were included; and 


nded by the Danube; ſo that Auſtria, . 


S. it was = 

Bavaria, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, &c. now 
reckoned part of it, were excluded, as well as Al- 
ſace, part of the Palatinate and ſpiritual electo- 
rates, the Rhine being reckoned by Ptolemy and 
other ancient writers the weſtern boun . eſe 
laſt, indeed, together with Lorrain and the neigh- 
bburing countries, were afterwards poſſeſſed by 


Germans; and being conquered by the Romans, ( 


were diſtinguiſhed by them into Germania Prima, 
and Germania Secunda ; but Lorrain and Alface, 
&c. now belong to France. 

At preſent 
the: dominions of France and the Low Countries, 
from which it is ſeparated by the rivers Rhine, 
Moſelle, and Maeſe; on the E. by Poland and 
Hungary, including Bohemia; on the N. by Den- 
mark and the Baltic fea; and on the S. by Swiſ- 
ſerland, the dominions of the State of Venice and 


the Alps, which divide it from Italy... It lies be- 
twen lat: 45 deg. 12 min. and 55 deg. N. and be- 


tween long. 5 and 19 deg. 45 min. being from N. 
to S. that is, from Strahlſund in Pomerania, to 
the frontiers of Carniola and Iftria, 600 Engliſh 
miles; and in breadth, from the town of Spa in 
the W. to the confines of Poland in the E. about 
It is ſaid to be three times and a half larger 
than England, a fifth bigger than France, and as 
rge as Poland or Sweden. 
diviſions of Germany, as laid down even b' 
modern writers, are various and uncertain. I ſhall 
therefore ſtick to thoſe that are moſt generally re- 


ceived. Germany formerly was divided into the 


Upper or Southern, and the Lower or Northern. 


1 


nation in Europe. It anciently extended 9 


rmany is bounded on the W. by 3 


\ 6 


The emperor Maximilian, predeceſſor and gran d- 
father to the emperor Charles V. divided it into 10 
great circles; and the diviſion was confirmed in 
the diet of Nuremburg, in 1 $523 but the circle of 
Burgundy, or the Seventeen Provinces of the Low 
Countries, being now detached from the empire, 
we are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe Divi- 
ſions, as they now ſubſiſt: whereof three are in 
the North, three in the Middle, and three in the 


South, 
Upper Saxony, 

The northern circles, —— 3 Lower Saxony, 

| Weſtphalia. 

Upper Rhine, 

The circles in the middle, — 2 Lower Rhine, 

| Franconia, 
e Auſtria, 


The ſouthern circles, — 2 Bavaria, 
| Suabia. 


I. UPPER SAXONY CiRxCcLE. 


Divifons. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 

Pomerania, in | Pruſſian Pomerania, N. E. Stetin. 

the north, | Swediſh Pomerania, N. W. Stralſund, 
Brandenburg in the middle, f Altmark, W. Stendel. 

ſubje& to its own elector, { Middlemark, Berlin, 

the king of Pruſſia. . C Newmark, E. Francfort. 
Saxony, Proper, Duchy of Saxony, — Wittenburg. 

in the 8. ſub- North, — — Bautzen. 

ject to its own } Luſatia, marq. E. — Dreſden. 

elector. Miſnia, marq. S. — Meiſſen. 
Thuringia, langraviate, W. — _ — Erfurt, 

Subject to the elector of Mentz. 


Saxe Meningen, — — Meningen, 
Saxe Zeits, — — — Terbſt. 
YEW « Saxe Altenburg, 8. E — Altenburg 
Duchies of Saxe Weimar, W. — Weimer. 
4 Saxe Gotha, W. — — Gotha. 
Saxe Eiſnach, 8. W. — Eiſnach. 
Saxe Saalfield, — — Gaalfield. 


Subject to their own dukes. a 
Schwartſburg, W. — Sonderhauſe. 
Counties of { Belchingen, N. — — Belchingen. 
Mansfield, KCC. — Mansfield. 
Subject to their reſpective counts. 
2 Hall, middle, ſub. Pruſſia, Hall. 
Duchies of { Sax Naumberg, ſubject to 7 
its own duke, — 9 
e Stolberg, N. W, — Stolberg. 
Counties of — W. — — Northauſen. 
7 Deſſa, Zerbſt 
Principality of Anhalt, L. — { Berabrg 
| boſe. [Kothen. 
Zaal-creys, or county, — — — Hall. 
Voigtland, ſouth, ſubject to the cleftor of 1 


Duck Mereiberg, middle, ſubject i 
7 e's { to the elector of Saxoily, Mereiberg. 
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n. LOWER SAXONY Cincts. 


Diviſions. | Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
oe Folftein, Proper, N. — Kiel. 
. Dirmarſh, W. — — Meldorp. 
9 22 8. — — Olucſta, 
— Hamburgh, a ſovereign Hamburg, an 
y ſtate — — — ſ imperial city. 


Wagerland, E. — Lubec, ditto. 
Partly tubjolt to Denmark, and partly to the duke of 
Holſtem. Gottorp. | 


Lawenburg ducky, N. of the Elbe, ſub- 
ject to Hanover. 
D. Brunſwick, Proper, 
D. Wolfenbuttel — [ Wolfenbuttel 
C. Rheinſtein, 8. # Rheinſtein. 
(C. Calenburg, — — Blankenburg 
Subject to the duke of Brunſwick. Wolfenbuttel. 


{o. Calenburg, — Hanover. 


— Lawenburg. 
E Brunſwick. 


Holſtein di- 
viſion. 


Holſtein - D. Grubbenhagen,, — Grubbnhagn 
villen. Gottengen, — Gottengen. 
Subject to che elector of Hanover, king of Great 

Britain. 


Lunenburg D. of Lunenburg, Proper, 
diviſion. D. of Zell, — Zell. 
Subject to the elector of Hanover. 


Bremen D. Verden D. ſubjett to . — 
W as 9 Verden. 
D. Swerin, north, case 


— 


Swerin. 


Mecklen- to its duke, — 
burg D. D. Guſtrow, north, OY 1 
to its duke, — 4 
Hildeſheim, biſhopric, in the my, be) Hildeſheim, 
bs $6 imperial city. 


its biſhop, 


Magdeburg duchy, 8. E. ſubjeRt-to — Magd 
king of Pruſſia, * 


Halberſtat duchy, ſubje& to . Pruſſia, } 
ſouth-eaſt, — — — — abr 
III. WESTPFHALIA CiscrE. 
Embden C. or E. Frieſland, — f 

i ſubje& to the K. of Pruſſia | uu 
Oldenburg C. | Subject to — — Oldenburg. 

| Delmenhoiſt, | Denmark. — — Delmenhoiſt. 
Hoye, — Subject to — — Hoye. 

Diephole, ; Hanover, — — Diepholt. 

{ Munſter B. ſab. to its biſhop, — Munſter. 
Paderborn B. ſub. to its biſkop, — Paderborn/ 
Oſnaburg B. ſub. to * * a Oſnaburg. 
Lippe Schaumburg, C * to I H. 

count de Lippe, Buck burg. 
Lippe Detmold, C. ſubject A Lim 

count, _ — IP 
Pyrmont C. ſub, to its.own count, Pyrmont 
Ritberg C. ſub. to its own count, » Ritbergy 
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Lunenburg. 
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en D. . | | Minden. 
Ravenſburg C, } ſubject to Pruffia, ſ — 


Wenrhalia D. ſubject to the 2 

of Cologne, 
Tecklenburg C. ſubject Pu — Tecklenburg 
Linge C. ſubject Pruffia, — Linge. 


=) Arenſburg. 
L 
Al Cleves D. ſub. to the king of Pruſſia, Clef. 
{| 


— 


Berg D. 22 to the king of Duſſeldorf. 
Juliers B. Pruſſia, —  Julicrs Aix 
Marck C. 45 to Pruſha — — Ham. 

Liege B. ſub. to its own biſhop, — Liege, Huy. 
Bentheim C. ſub. to its own count, Bentheim. 
Steinfort C. ſub. to its own count, Steinfort - 


Middle b Weſt. Diviſion. 


Iv. uP p E R R HIN Cizcue.. 


& Heſſe Caſſel, landg. N. — — Caſſel. 
2 < Heſſe Marpurg, landg. N. — — Marpurg. 
* \ Heſſe Darmſtadt, landg. — — Darmſtadt 


Each of the above ſubdiviſions are ſubject to their req 


- fpe&tive landgraves. 


; | Heſſe Homberg,, — '— © — Homberg. 
= {rs Rhinefield, — — — Rhinefield. 
TT \ Heſſe Wanfried,  — — — Wanfteld, 
a ( Naſſau Dillenburg, — — Dillenburg. 
5 Naſſau Diets, — — — Dietz. 

5 | Naſſau Hadamar, — — — Hadamar. 
5 | Nauſſav Kerbergs, — — — Kerberg. 
> | Naſſau Siegen; — — — GSiegen. 

2 Naſſau Idſtein, — — — Jdftcia.. 

+ | Naſſau Weilburg. — — — Weilburg. 
„ | Naſſau Wiſbaden, — — — Wiktſbaden.. 
2 | Naſſau Bielſteid, — — — Bielſteid. 
5 | Naſſau Orweiler, — — — Orweiler, 
OG | Naſſau Uſingeg, — — — Uſingen; 


Each _ ſudject'to its own count of the houſe of 
Naſſau. 
Territory of Frankfort, a ſo⸗ { Frankfort, on . Maine, 
vereign ſtate, an imperial city. 
G of — — to its Joy Erpach, caſt... 
* 
Biſhopric of Spire, a "ny Spire on the Rhine, an 
reign ſtate, imperial city. 
Duchy of Zwebruggen, or Deaxponts, ſ Deuxpents, in. 


ſubject to the duke of Deux ponts the Palatinate. 
County of Catzenelbogen, ſubject to { Catzenelbogen, 
Heſſe Caſſel, — — — on the Lohn. 
Waldec, ſubject to its o] count, — Waldec. 
Solms, ſuhject toits own count, — Solms. 
Hanau, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel, — Hauam 
g | Eyſenberg, ſub. to its own count. — Eyſenberg.. 
2 7 Syn. — ſuns — 

2 Wied, — — — — Wied. ; 
O| Wetgenſtein, - —- — — Witzenfteins 
Hatzfeld, — — — Hatzfeld. 
| Weſterbergz — — — Weerberg. 

Abbey of Fuld, ſubject to its abbot, — Puldc 
Hirchſ eld, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel,.— Hircbfields: 
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 Diviſons. | Chief Towns. 


Palatinate of the Rhine, on Heidelberg on the Neckar, 
both ſides that river, . {Peg aa and 
ro _—_ Palatine. Frankendal on the Rhine. 

Col ologu, on the Rhone. 
Archbiſhoprics Page br} Bana, Benn, on the Rhime. ' 
and M { Mentz, on the Rhine, Af- 
Electorates of 2, 75 chaffruburg on the Main. 
-Friers, — Triers, on the Mofſella. 


| Subje&to their reſpective cle ctors. 


Biſhopric of- Worms, 6 ſaves -* r 


reign ſtate, — an imperial city 
Duchy. of Simmeren, 0 to its own duke, Simmeren. 


Rhinegraveſtein, 75 P4S:; as 


{| Meurs, ſubject to pruſba, — — MNeurs. 
Veldenti, ſubject to the elector mo yl vas 
Inn, — — —ͤ— 

Spanheim, — — 

Leymingen, — — 


VI. FRANCONIA ciner. 


Caunties of 


— — ee. 


Wurtſburg, W. — — Wurtſburg. 


Biſhoprics | Bamberg, N. — — Bamberg. 
i | Acchſtat, 8. — — Aichſtat. 


Subje&-o their reſpective biſhops. 

op f Cullenback, N- E. 5 — - Cullenback. 
Maren © —— 83. — — Anſpact, 

gubſect to their reſpective 3 F 


Subdiviſions. _ - Chief Towns. 
Principality of Henneburgh, N. — Henneburg. 
Duchy of Coberg, N. ſub. to its duke, — Coberg. 


Duchy of ITS, ſubject to its 3 


duke, _ — f ſen. 
Burgravate of — 8. E. an in- eee 
dependent ſtate,, , —- — imperial city 
Territory of the great Maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order, Mergentheim, S. W. — | Mergenthem 
Reineck, W — — — - Reineck, 
Baxeith, E. fub. to its own margrave, Barcith. 
Papenheim 8. ſub. 0 its own count, Papenheim. 
Wertheim, W. — — — Mertheim. 


Scwartzenburg, fubjeQ to its own Schinkrdina- 
x | | burg milddle 
— — Holach. 


vn. 4 TR 1A cmers. = 


The wihole of this Circle belongs to the preſent emperor 
or -King of Hungary. 


Chief Towns. 
f Vienna, E. lon. 16-20. 
arena of aue Prop 1 N. lat. 45-20. n 
Ens, W. | 


Rhinegrave- 


— — 8 
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Pivifurs. ' N - Chief Tons, 
sun and Cilley, C. Gratz, Cilley, 8. E. 
Carinthia, — 'Glagenfurt, Lavemund. 


Duchies of J Carniola,, — Laubach, Zerknits, St. 


Goritia, —  OGorits, 8. K. 
County of Tyrol, Ps, Infpruck. 8 8. W. on 


A - Biixen, | Frixen. the confines 

| Biſhoprics of | Trent, 1 of Italy and 

k 4;  ASuiderland, 

| VIII. BAVARIA Cincie, 

| -* Bubdimifoons. | © Chief Towns, 

Duchy * Bavaria W b Munich, * 

Proper, 1 — 1 ert. [Ration] N. an 
Ao Megane — impertat city. 


mberg, [Sulttbach,) N. 


Palatimate of Bavatia, — F of the Danube, fubject to 


the elector Palatine. 
Zuhbjec to the elector of Bavaria. 

Freiſſingen ſubject to its biſhop — 

Bithopric of Paſſau, ſubject to ite f Paſſau, E. on the 
own biſhop, _ — aube. 

Duchy of Neuberg, ſubject to FP Neuberg, W. on the 
&eQtor Palatine, — Danube. 

Archbiſhopric of 3 ſub: e. 8. E. of 
to ity own archbiſhop, allen. 


IX SU ABIA- CIRCLE, | 


Duchy of Wirtembarg, fub- Stutgard, 
jet to the duke of Wir- ae On, or near 


-temberg Sturgarl, — I Hallbren. I che Neckar. 
Margai- { Baden Baden, | Baden Dourlach { On. 07 
ſates of | Baden Dourlach, Baden Weiller. 3 


subject to their reſpective margraves 


an im- 
Biſhopric of Augſburg, ſubje& to _ city. Hock- 


irs own biſhop, SI; Ret, Blenheim, on 
: or near the Danube. 
Territory of Ulm, hal N Ulm on the Danube, 
1 an imperial city. 
Biſhopric of Fa, ſubject o Conſta he 
irs own biſhop, under the _ es nce, on 
of Auftria. ho Song ake of Conſtance. 


Principa- Mindelheim, — Mindelheim, = 
lities bf Leere. * Furſtemberg, 8. 
. |, CHobenzollen, — |} Hohenzollern, 8. 


. Oeting ' ZOeting, E. 
Counties of Koningfeck, 1 8. E. 
| wo Hohenrichburg, Gemund, N. 
- Baronies of Waldburg, Waldburg, 8. E. 
| | Limpurg, — f Limpurg, N. 
Kempten, — IKempten, on the Iller 
Bucha w, — Buchaw, 8. Danube. 
Abbiet of J Lindaw, — ILindaw, on the lake 
; ZREEE: i of Conſtance, im- 
eities. 


Subdiviſions. 


Veits, Trieſte, S. E. 


r . . a oc . as 
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Sabdivi/io Chirf TW 113, 
Nordlingen, N. of 
| the Danube. 
Imperial cities, or ſovereigu ſtates, F Memminghen, E. 
] Rotwell, on the Nec+ 
f et kar, and many more. 
| Black Foreſt, N. W. I Rhineficld and Lauf- 
Subject to Rhinefield C. fenburg. 
the houſe 1 Marquiſ. of Burgaw, Burgaw, E. 


n N 9 Friburg and Briſae. 

The climate of Germany, as in all large tracts 
of country, differs greatly, not only on account of 
the ſituatſon, north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt ; but ac- 
cording to the improvement of the ſoil, which has 
a vaſt effect upon the climate. The moſt mild and 
ſettled weather is found in the middle of the coun- 
try, at an equal diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. 
In the N. it is ſharp; but towards the S. it is 
more temperate, * 

The foil of Germany is not improved to the 
full by culture, and therefore in many places it is 
bare and fterile, though in others it is ſurpriſingly 
fraitful, Agriculture has of late years made an 

xtraordinary ' progreſs, which muſt neceſſarily 
change the moſt barren parts of Germany greatly 
to their advantage. The ſeaſons vary as much as 
the foil In the S. and W. parts they are more 
regular than thofe that lie near the ſea, or that 
abound with lakes and rivers. The N. winds and 


the E. blaſts are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon 


the whole, there is no great difference between the 
ſeafons of Germany and thoſe of Great Britain. 
The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, 
which divide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſe- 
parate Saxony, Bavaria, and Moravia from Bo- 
hemia. Great part of Germany, however, may 
be called a ſpacious plain, interſperfed here and, 
there with agreeable hills, which only tend to 
heighten the beauty of the ſcene. 
he vaſt paſſion the Germans have for hunting 
the wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are 
more woods and chaces yet „ in Germany 
than in moſt other countries. The Hercynian 
foreſt, which in Cæſar's time was nine days jour- 
ney in length, and ſix in breadth, is now cut 
down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, 
which go by particular names. Moſt of the 
woods ate pine, fir, oak, and beech. There is a 
vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note in every part of 
the country; almoſt, every count, baron, or gen- 
tleman, having a chace or park adorned with plea- 
ſure houſes, and well ſtocked with gamc, viz. 
deer, of which there are ſeven or eight ſorts, as 
roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all ſizes and colours, and 
many of vaſt growth; plenty of hares, rabbits, 
4 - 
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foxes, bears, wolves, and boars. They abound 15 
much alſo with wild-fowl, that in many places 
the peaſants have them and veniſon for their 
dinary food, 

No count 
large rivers 


can boaſt a greater variety of noble 
Germany. At their head ſtands 


the Danube or Donaw, ſo-called from the ſwift- 


nels of the current, and which ſome pretend to 
be naturally the fineſt river in the world. From 
Vienna to Belgrade, it is ſo broad, that in the 
wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips of 
war have been engaged on it; and its convenien 

for carriage to all the countries through which it 
paſſes is inconceivable. The Danube, however, 
contains a vaſt number of cataracts and whirlpools; 


its fiream is rapid, and its courſe, without reckoning - 


turniags or windings, is computed to he 1620 
miles, The other principal rivers are the Rhine, 
Elbe, Oder, Weſer, Moſelle, Spree, Penne, Gras, 
Mein, and Saar. | 

The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention 
many inferior ones, are thoſe of Conftance and 
Bregents. Beſides theſe ate the Chiemſee, or the 
lake of Bavaria; and the Zecknitzer- ſee, in the 
duchy of Carniola, whoſe waters often run off and 
return again in an extraordinary manner. 


it 
Beſides thoſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which 


are found pearls, Germany contains large noxious 
bodies of ſtanding water, which are next to peſti- 
lential, and afflict the neighbouring natives with 
many deplorable diſorders. | rent 
As to mineral waters and baths, Germany is 
ſaid to contain more of thoſe than all Europe bes 
ſides. All Europe has heard of the Spa waters, 
and thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix la Chapelle 
are ſtill more noted. They are divided into the 
emperor's bath, and the little bath; and the fpringy 
of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool 10 or 
12 hours before they uſe them. Each of thoſe, 


and many other waters, have their partizans in 


the medical faculty, and if we are to believe all 


they ſay, they cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, | 


either by drinking or bathing; 
medicinal waters of abe, WW; den, Schwalbach, 
Wildungen, and Brakel, likewiſe perform their 
wonders in almoſt. all diſeaſes. The mineral 
ſprings at the laſt- mentioned place are ſaid to in- 
toxicate xy ſoon as wine, and therefore they are 
incloſed. Carlſbad and Baden baths have been de- 
ſeribed and recommended by many great phyſi- 
cians, and uſed with. great fucceſs by many royal 
perſonages. | 

Atter all, many are of opinion that great part 
of the ſalutary virtues: aſcribed 40 theſe waters is 
owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the pa- 


| tients. It is the intereſt of the proprietors to pro- 
vide for both; and many of the German princes 
feet 


The baths and - 
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Feel the benefit of the many elegant and polite in- 
Aitutions for the diverſion of the public. The 
neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and conveniency of the places 
of public reſort are incoriceivable ; and though at 
firſt they were attended with expence, yet they 
more than pay themſelves in a few years by the 


company which crouds to them from all parts of 


the world; many of whom do not repair thither 


＋ 


for health, but for amuſement and converſation. 


Germany abounds in both minerals and metals. 
Bohemia, and many places in the circle of Auſ- 


ria, and other parts of Germany, contain mines 


| fGgillata of Metz, with white, yellow, and red 
veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt poiſon, 


world; witneſs the prodigious armies which the 


© ious of all animals. Its prey is almoſt every 


of ſilver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſul- 
phur, nitre, and vitriol. Salt-petre, ſalt- mines, 
and ſalt-pits are found in Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, 
and the Lower Saxony; as are carbuncles, ame- 


thyſts, Jaſper, ſaphire, agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts 


of pearls,” turquois ſtones, and the fineſt of rubies, 
which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt princes 
and. virtuoſi. In Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are 
quarries of curious marble, ſlate, chalk, ochre, red 
lead; allum, and bitumen; beſides other foſſils. 
In ſeveral places are dug up ſtones, which to a 
ſtrong fancy repreſent di t animals, and ſome- 
times trees of the human form. Many of the 
German cireles furniſh  coal-pits, and the terra 


; Vegetable and animal productions differ in Ger- 
many very little, if at all, from other countries; 
hut naturaliſts are of opinion, that had the Ger- 
mans, even before the middle of this century, been 
acquainted with agriculture, their country would 
have been the moſt fruitful of any in Europe. 
Even in its preſent, what we may call rude ſtate, 
proviſions. are more cheap · and plentiful in Ger- 
many than in any other country perhaps in the 


moſt-uncultivated part of it maintained during the 
late war, while many of the richeſt and moſt fer- 
tile provinces remained untouched; The count 
in general yields great plenty of wheat, buc 
wheat, rye, ſpelt, barley, oats, peas, beans, vetches, 
and all kinds of vegetables, fruits, and fiſh. 
The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines differ from 
thoſe of other countries in-a peculiar lightneſs and 


deterſive quality, more ſovereign im ſome diſeaſes | 


than any medicine. or 

The German wild boar differs in colour from 
our common hogs. Their fleſh, and the hams 
made- of it, is preferred by many, even to- thoſe 
gf Weſtmoreland; for flavour and grain. The 
glutton in Germany is ſaid to be the moſt vora- 


thing that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially 
birds, hares, rabbits, goats, and fawns, whom _ 
lurgriſe artfully and. deyour-greedily. Qn- theſe 
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the glutton feeds ſo ravenouſly, that itfa lls in to 
a kind of a torpid ſtate, and not being able to 
wove, he is killed by the huntſmen ; but though 
both boars and wolves will kill him in that condi. 
tion, they will not eat him. His colour is a beau. 
tiful brown, with a faint tinge of red. 

Germany yields abundance of excellent heayy 
horſes; but their oxen and-ſheep are not compa. 
rable to thoſe of England; probably owing to the 
want of ſkill in feeding and rearing them. . Some 
parts of Germany are remarkable for fine larks, 
and * variety of ſinging birds, which are ſent 

parts of Europe. Game is found every 
where in abundance. | 

As the empire of. Germany is a collection of 
ſeparate ſtates, each having a different government 
and police, we can ſay little with preciſion as to 
the number of its inhabitants; but if they are fix- 
ed at 20,000,000, the number is perhaps not ex- 
aggerated. When the landholders become better; 


- acquainted' with agriculture and cultivation, popu- 


lation muſt naturally increaſe among them. 

The Germans in Weir perſons are tall, fair, and; 
ſtrong built. The ladies have generally fine com- 
plexions; and ſome of them, efpecial in Saxony, 
have all the delicacy, of features and ſhape that are 
ſo bewitching: 

The moſt untiappy part of the Germans are the. 
tenants of little needy princes, who ſqueeze them. 
to Keep up their own grandeur ; but in general. 
the circumſtances of the common, people are far. 
preferable to thoſe of the French. 

Religion is a-copious article, but I ſhall confine. 
myſelf to what is moſt neceſſary to be known. Be- 
fore the Reformation introduced by Luther, the 
German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as. indeed many 
of them are at this day) of prodigious power and 
revenues, and were the tyrants of the emperors as 
well as the people. eir ignorance was only 
equalled” by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians 
were the firft wo liad an idea of reformation, and 
made ſo glorious a ſtand' for many. years againſt 
the errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the 
liberty of taking the facrament in both kinds, and 


other freedoms not tolerated in the Romiſh church. 


This was in a great meaſure owing. to Wickliff, 
an Engliſhman, who went much farther in refor- 
ming the real errors of popery than Luther him- 
ſelf. Wickliff was ſeconded by ſohn Huſs, and 


Jerome of Prague, who, notwithſtanding the em- 


peror's ſafe conduct, were infamouſly burnt at the 
council of Conſtance. 2g 
The Reformation introduced afterwards by Lu- 


| ther, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the 


church of Rome was thought in ſome points. 
(particularly that of conſubſtantiation, by which 


real body of Chriſt, as welt as the elements of 


„ bread. 
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bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſa« 
crament) to be — Calviniſm, therefore; 
or the religion of Geneva; (as now practiſed in 

the church of Scotland) was introduced into Ger- 
many, and is now the religion of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, and ſome other princes, 
who maintain a parity of orders in the church. 
Some go. ſo far as to ſay, that the numbers of Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts in the empire are now almoſt 
equal, Germany, particularly Bohemia, Moravia, 
and the Palatinate, is over-run with ſectaries of 
all kinds; and Jews abound in the empire. At 


preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of church 


government are by the Proteſtant German: princes 
conſidered. in a civil rather than a religious light. 


The preſent expperor firſt granted a free toleration 


of. religioa thraughout his dominions, ſoon after 
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multiply books without number; thouſands of 
theſes and diſputations are annually publiſhed; for 
no man can be a graduate in their univerfities, 
who has not publiſhed one diſputation at ſeaſt. 
In this country'there are 36 univerſities, of which 
17 are Proteſtant, 17 Roman Catholic, and two 
mixed; beſides a 'vaſt number of. colleges, gym- 
naſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools, 
alſo many academies and ſocieties for the promo - 
ting the ſtudy. of natural philoſophy, the belles 
lettres, antiquities,” painting, ſculpture, architec 
ture, &c. as the Imperial Leopoldine academy of 
the naturæ curioſi; the academy of ſciences at 
Vienna, at Berlin, at Gottengen, at Krfurth, at 
Leipfic, at Diuſburgh, at Bremen, at Gieſen, and 
at Hamburg. Ar Dreſden and Nuremburg are 


g academies for painting; at Berlin, a royal mili- 


declared himſelf head of the church in the ſame; 


and has ſince aboliſhed u part of 5 
| oy | the remain 


em from his juriſdiction: Triers has three 


ſuffragans; Cologne has four ; Magdeburg has 


Bremen our 07 SILLS 195 
At different periods ſince the Reformation: it ( 1 
(A nds Every court of Germany produces a cabinet of 
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has been found expedient, to ſatisfy the claims 


of temporal princes, to ſecularise the following 
biſhopſees, Bre 
ſtadt, Minden, 


toj the hauſe of Bavaria and Hanover, and is at 


. majeſty's. ſecbnd ſon,) 
and Lubec; Such of t 
biſhaprics ars now conſidered: as duchies, and the 
biſhaprics as principalities. IRS oe 
- The Teutonic part of the German tangue is an 
origipal language, and has no relation to the Cel- 
tie. It is called High Dutch, and is the mother 
tongue; of all Germany but varies fo much in its 
dialect, that the people of one province ſcarcel 
underſtand; thoſe; of another. Latin and Frenct 
are the moſt uſeful ages in Germany, when 
a traveller is ignorant of. H igh Dutch. 
No country has produced a greater variety of 
authors khan Germanx, and there is no where a 
more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in the 
Proteſtant conntries. Printing is, encouraged/to a 
fault ;; every man 


hoſe - ſees- as were, arch» | 
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tary academy; and at Aygſburg is the Imperia 


s Franciſcan academy of fine arts, to which we ma 
add the Latin — — Gena. Of the public 1. 
braries, the moſt ce 


Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttel, Hanover, Gottingen, 


rated are thoſe of Vienna, 


Weimar, and the ebuncil library at Leipfie: 
With reſpect to the fine arts, the Germans Have 
acquitted themſelves tolerably well Germany has 
produced ſome good painters, architects, ſculptors, 


and engravers. They even pretend to have bern 


n, Verden, Magdeburg, Halbet- 
ſnaburg, (which goes alternately 
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letters ie an author ; then e 


the firſt inventors of engraving, etching,/and met- 


eotinto.  'Printing, if art invented in Holland, 


was, ſoon after, greatly improved in Germany. 
The Germans are generally allowed to be the firſt 
inventors: of great guns; as alſa-of. gun-powiler 
in Europe, about the year 2260 Germany bas 
likewiſe produced ſome excellent muſicians. 


curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient and mo- 
dern. The vaſt Gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, 
and above all, town-houſes, in Germany are very 
curious: they ſtrike the beholder with an idea of 

de magnificence; and ſometimes: they have an 


effect that is preferable even to Greek architec- 


tute, The chief houſes in great cities and villages 
have the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 
400 years ago; and their fortifications generally 
conſiſt of a brick-wall, trenches filled with. water, 
and-baſtions or half- mo ns. 

Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and 


rocks are the chief natural curioſities of Ger- 


many. ots Not 4 15 


Germany has vaſt a in point of com- 


merce, from ity, ſituation in the heart of Europe, 
and perforated, as it were, with great rivers. Ita 
native materials for commerce (beſides the mines 


and minerals) are bemp,! hops, flax, aniſe, cum- 
min, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, variety of 


excellent pot-berbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe 
1 i488 Bir, 2 actes N: 34 \ 432 of 
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eee horſes, lean cattle, : hut 

cheeſe, „Wax, wives, linen, and wook 
ry yarn, abba, » blk, — cotton ſtuffs, toys, 
ener y ares in wood, metals, and ry; goat+ 
Ming, Waal, : tmiber,: both for ſhip-building and 
houſes ; gannon and bullets, bombs and domb · 


-<ovntries vorn, t 


ſhells; iron plates and ſtoves, tinned plates, ſteel 


work, copper; braſs- wire ; poreelain, the fineſt 
poi earth; earthen. ware, glaſſes, mirrors, hog's 
brifiles; mum, beer, tartar, qmalts, zaſfer, Pruſ 


Kan blue, pemitec's ink, and many other things: 


Some thutki that the balance ol trade between 


England and Germany is to: the! difadvantage of 
the former); but 


as: they cannot, import woollen manufac- 


n bn ; 4277 


e other gouti 
be, 8 


ing. ne- 


_ ceflary fo + Drew ad grieat' A The por- 
— — of Saxony, and 


ies pamu exccert that of ali the world. 
2 prince in Getmamy (and 8 
— 300 of them) is arbitrary” with regard to 
the government of his own eſtates; but the Whole 
of thein fhrm 'a great a0, —— by 
political luv s, Hat the head ef which ſe the empe- 
rot, and/whoſe power in the collective body 
2 is not directorial, but 1executive;; and even 
ves him vaſt influence; Tbe ſupreine power 


aàuck of the three 
3 the-eledtocal-college ; the: fecond 
ff ie the: college of princes} . 6 he collog 
of imperial rowhe/ nerd Birr; 41 
"The e the empirs, elective; has 
f For ſon centuries bel the houſe of Auſtria, 
the moſt powerful of the German prinees; / 
— by French: 4 upon the death of 


4 
— VI. dfather by the mother fide; to 
"gn 2 off Bavaria was 


ty and died; us: is ſuppoſed ut 


2 ie 


2 brokeu heart, Nr a ſhort uncomfortable 
The of the 
pitulation e figns at his election: and the perfor, 
ho in his life-time is choſen king of the Romans, 
facceeds without a new election to the empire. He 


enn 1 and n 
and town as emperor he 
— — tg — the conſent of 
* When. that conſent. is obtained} every 
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is regulated hy the ca- 


can levy no taxes, 3 


tunes, an ſeveral r oommadities, fo- r 
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Q prinet muſt contribute his quota of men and ms. 


ney, as valued, in the matticulation roll though, 
perhaps, as an eleRtor or prince, he may eſpouſe 
— ſide from that of the diet. Ws forms 
the intricacy of the German conſtitution; for 
George II. of England was obliged to furniſh his 
quota a againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the king of 
a while he wasifighting for them both. The 
emperor claims n r for His ambaſſadors 
in all Chriſtian courts, |: 1 
>The. eleCtors of the empire atw't nine in number. 
_ has à particular office in the imperial court, 
and they have the ſole election of the emperor. 
1 in order 
archbiſhop of Ments, who i is high chance}- 
tor of the empire Nees m'G 
The archbiſhop of 'Treyes, who is high than- — 
her of the empire in France. 
{Tho woher of f Cologne, who-is the fame in 


The he king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who's 


_ elector of Bovarhai * 1 print ſbrer or 
officer who'ferves!out the feaſts,” * - 
The elector of Sarge dosis grand marſhal of 
the'empivs, 9946714 2371 

The elector of e +46 (now king of Prof 


Ga) who is great chambertlair, 


+ The elediot Palatine; who: js great dev 


© be dedtot of Hines (Ring of Great Brin) 
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| who claims the part of neh kreabe r. 


It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls 

12d ths advice of th hoſe members ; and. 
dutiby the vacahey of the ' imperial throne the 
electors of Saxemy and Bavaria have juriſdiction, 
the former over th northern, BD. the over wu” 
the ſouthern eiretes. 


tetaporal>ones in their Werak dominlons. The 
chief of theſs,' beſides the! three evelefinſtical elec· 
tors” ulready mentioned, _ the archbiſhop of 
7 1 * biſhops of L iege, Munſter, Spire, 
rtſburg e Omaburgb, Bam- 
* Paderborn. theſe are man 

ber Byrds ihees.. | ny abound; 
with abhets and abbeſſes, whoſe — 
are likewiſe abſolute; and ſome of them very con- 
Aderabley' and at of - them are choſen ' their ſe- 
vetal 1 The chef of the { .-\ ry 
ve of Heſſt, the/dukes Brunf- 


wick Wolfenbuttel, . N and Ob h, 
Saxe- Gotha, the margin an 
bach;* with" the princes Fur- 


ſtenburg. and ma others, — all - high: 
Utles, and are ae in theſr own dominions. 


The free Cities are likewiſe ſovereign” ftates ſtates: 1 
whi 
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which are imperial, or compoſe a part of the diet, 
hear the imperial eagle in their arms; thoſe which 
ard Hanſe towns have ſtill greater privileges and 
immunities, but they ſubſiſt no longer as a poli- 
tical body + . 

The imperiat chamber, and that of Wetzlaar, 
which is better known by the name of the Aulic 
Council, are the two- ſupreme courts for determi- 
ning the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing be- 
tween its reſpective members. The imperial coun- 
eib conſiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. The preſi- 
dent and four of om are appointed by the em- 
peror, and each of the electors chooſe one, and the 
other prinees and ſtates the reſt, This court is at 
preſent held at Wetz laar, but formerly it reſided 
at Spire; and cauſes may be brought before it by 
appeal. Tbe aulic council was originally no bet- 
ter than * revenue court of the dominions of the 


houſs of Auftria.' As the family's power increaſed, - 


the juriſdiction of the anlic council was extended, 
and at laſt, to the great diſguſt of the prineds of 


the empire, it uſurped upon the powers of the 
imperial chamber, and even of the diet. It con- 


ſiſts of a preſident, a vice-chancellor; a vice. preſi- 
dent, à certaim number of aulic counſellors, of 
whom fix are Proteſtants, beſides other officers: 
but the emperor, in fact, is maſter of the court, 
Theſe courts follow the ancient laws of rhe 
empire for their guides, the golden bull, the pa- 
eiſication of Paſſau, and the civil Jaw. * © 
| Beſides thefe courts of juſtice, each of the'nine 
cireles Þ have already ru n dr habfs 
take cars of the peace and order of the circle. 
After, upon any great emergency, the votes of 
the diet are collected, and feitence pronounced, 
the emperor by his prerogative commits the exe 
eution of it to a particular prince or princeſs. 
whoſe tops live at free quarter upon the eſtates 
of the delinquent party, and he is qbliged to make 
good alf expericss; upòn the whole, the conſtitu- 
tion of the Germanic ti 
no ſmall difficulty. - But however plauſibly inven- 
ted the ſeveral cheeks upon the imperial power may 
be, it is certain that the houſe of Auſtria has more 
thart onte endangered the liberties! of the em ire, 
and that" they have beet fayed by the jealou 
Fratcet At pteſent x [great power, the houſe of 
BrandenBurgh; has ſtatted up to bafance- the Auf. 
trian greatneſs; and there fcems to be no great 
& of any internal commotions among the 
prince” of the empire, a citcumſtance that is ex- 
tremely fro rable to the tranquillity! of Europe, 
and the ae of Great Britain in particular. Be- 
fore cloſe this, Head,” it ay be neceſſaty to in- 
form che reader of the meuning of e 
har of ite frequently appeared in the German 


wſtory,. 1 mean that 
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This is no other than a proviſion made by the 
emperor Charles VI. for preſerving the indiviſibi-- 
lity of the Auſtrian dominions in the perſon of 
the next deſcendant of the laſt pofſeflor, whether 


male or female. * This provifion bas been often 


diſputed by other branches of the houſe of Au yy 
who have been occaſionally ſupported by Frange 
from political views, — the Pragmatic Suaner 
tion is ſtrongly guarantied by almoſt all the werb 
of Europe. The late emperor, elector of Bayakia, 
and the late king of Poland attempted to overs 

throw it, as being deſcended from the daughters of 
the emperor Joſeph, elder brother to Charles VE 
It has likewiſe been again and again oppoſed by 


the court of Spain. 


Few of the territories of the German 'princes 
are fo large as to be aſſigned to viceroys, to be 
oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure; nor are they 
without redreſs when they fuffer any grievance; 
they may appeal to the general diet or great coun« 
cil of the empire for relief. Whereas in France 
the lives and — of the ſubjects are entirely 
at the diſpoſal of the grand monarelt.. The ſub- 
jects of the petty princes in Germany are gene- 

unhappy ; for. theſe princes, affec- 
ting the grandeur and ſplendor of the more power= 
ful, in the number and appearance of their officers 
and domeſtics, in their palaces, ' gardens; pictures, 
curioſities, guards, bands of mufſe, tables, dreſs, 


and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this yain- 
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$ bave thought” that Sfleſia ; alone bri 
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| pomp and parade at the expence of their vaſſals- 
| and dependents. © The moſt 4 


brilliant parts of a; 
German court are ufually its military, its muſic, 
and its hunt. With reſpect to the burghers. and 
peafants of Germany, the former in many places: 
enjoy E the latter alſo, in ſome 
parts, for inftance, in Franconia, Suabia, and on 

e Rhine, are generally a free people, or perform: 


only certain fervices to their ſuperiors, and only 
pay taxes; whereas in the matquiſate of Brandeu- 


h, Pomerania, Luſatia, Meravia, Bohemia, 
'Auſtria,. &c. they Wy be juſtly denominated: 
ves, though in different degrees, + | 
The revenue of the emperon, who, as ſuch, has 
bau jncome of about 5. or 60 pohν,s ter- 
lng, ariſing from ſome inconfiderabte- fiefs i the 
Foreſt. 7 * Auſtrian revenues ate im 
menſe, and art to amount to 7,000 
ſterling in eee Italy, a ſum that goes: 
für im thoſe countries. The late King of Pu 
whoſe revenues were not near ſo — — 2 
of his. preſent majeſty, thought he' maintained a. 
large army, was ſo good an 6mift; that be 
left 5,000,000 ſterlmg im his cofferss bd fome- 
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ſterling every year to tfiis king: To behold the 
r of many ofthe Genage mo 4 
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Aranger is apt to conceive high ideas of the in- 
comes of their princes, which is owing to the high 
price of money in that country, and conſequent- 
ly the low price of proviſions and manufactures, 
In fact, though it is plain that ſome princes have 
much larger revenues than others, yet we cannot 


ſpeak with any tolerable preciſion, on a ſubje& of 
ſuch variety and uncertainty, and which compre- 3 


hends ſo many independent ſtates. | 
During the two laſt wars, very little regard was 

paid, in carrying them on, to the ancient German 

conſtitutions, the whole management being engroſ- 


ſed by the head of the haute of Auſtria. The ( 


elector of Mentz keeps what is called a matricula- 
tion book or regiſter, which among other letters 
contains the afleſinents of men and money, which 
every prince and- ſtate, who are members of the 


empire, is to advance when the army of the empire 


takes the field, - The contributions in- money are 
called Roman months, on account of the monthly 
aſſeſſments paid to the emperors when the viſited 
Rome. Thoſe aſſeſſments however are ſubject to 
great mutability. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that 
upon a moderate computation, the ſecular princes 
of the empire can bring to the field 379,000 men, 
and the eccleſiaſtical ' 74,500, in all 453,500; of 
thoſe the emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria, 
is ſuppoſed to furniſh 90, ooo. 2 


I be elector of Mentz may maintain, — 6000 

The elector of Triers, — — — 60000 
The elactor of Cologne,. — — — 6000 
The biſhop of Munſter, — —' — 8000 

The biſhop of Liege, —  — — 8000 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburgh,  — — 8000 
. The bithop of Wurtzburg— — — 2000 
The biſhop of Bamburg, — *- — — 5000 
The biſhop of Paderborn, — — 3000 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg,— — — 2500 
The abbot of Fulda, — — — — 6000 


The other biſhoprics of the empire, — , booo 
Ihe abbies andyprovoſtihips of the empire, 8000 


Total of the ecdefiaſtical princes, ' 74,500 


—ͤʒä — — 


5 The peror for Hungary, Ee — 30000 
e Bohemia, Sileſia, and 2 30 


S © 


; 1 Moravia, 


for Auſtria and other do- Gag 
--/, minions, — — — — 30009 
The kin of Pruffia, — , — .— — , 40090 
The dlefar of Saxony, a—_ .. cu, . m_ . 9 
, The elector Palatine, — — — 15009 
Tbe duke of Wirtemberg, — — — 15000 
The landgrave of Heſſe Caffel, — — 15000 
\ The prince of Baden, |! —  — — | 10000 
The elector of Hanover, — — — 30000 
— — 12000 


; The duke of Holſtein, — 
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The duke of Mecklenburg, -— — 15200 
The prince of Anhalt, — — — 42 
The prince of Lawenburgh, — — 6000 
The eleCtor of Bavaria, — — — 30009 
The dukes of Saxony, — — — 10009 


The prince of Naſſau, — I0000 
The other princes and imperial towns, 50000 
The ſecular princes, — — 379 

The ecclefiaſtical princes, — 93 5 

| Total, —— 453,500 


— — 


By this computation, which is far from being 


5 exaggerated, it appears that the emperor and em- 


pire form the moſt powerful government in 
Europe ; and if the whole force was properly di- 
rected, under, an able general, Germany would 
have nothing to fear from any of its ambi- 
tious neighbours, But the different intereſts pur- 
ſued by the ſeveral princes. of Germany, render 
the power of the emperor of little conſequence, 
except in regard of his own forces, which are in- 
deed very formidable. 

GERMERSHEIM, a ſmall town of Deux-Ponts, 
in the Palatinate, in Germany. It is the capital 
of its bailiwic, on the W. fide of the Rhine almoſt 
oppoſite to Philipſburg, from which it is ahout a 
German mile. Here is a bridge over the river. 
By the treaty of Ryſwick, it was ceded by the 
French, and annexed to the Palatinate. It lies 15 
1 I of Landau. Lat. 49, 21, N. Long. 8, 
22, K;-.: | 

Of the ſame name is its bailiwic, which is ſub- 
divided into five diſtricts; namely, Germerſheim 
Proper, Seltz, Altenſtadt, Hagenbach, and Go- 
ramſtein, containing 140 pariſhes. .: It ſuffered 
greatly in the war about the cloſe of the preced- 


ing centur 


GERMIAN, or GERMAIN, the preſent name 


of Phr gia Major, in Aſia. See PRRYOIA. 


GERRA. See GERZTTEs. | 

GERSAW, or Gzz184aw, a ſmall place in the 
canton of Lucern, in Swiſſerland. It lies on the 
Lucerne lake, between the canton of this game and 
Schwitz. It is remarkable, as being a ſort of 
petty. ſovereign repubublic, entirely independent 
for time immemorial; but under the protection of 
the four neighbouring cantons, who, by authentic 


acts, as far back as 1351, made an alliance with 


the burghers of Gerſaw as. their equals, and ad- 
mitted them among their allies, | 

_ GERSBACH, y ſmall town of Baden-Dourlach, 
and circle of Suabia, in Germany. Here is a pa- 
lace of the marquis of Baden- Dourlach, and a court 
of judicmure, with two churches, the one for Lu- 
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GER TRUYDENBERG, a fmall fortified town 
of Dort, and province of Holland. It lies upon 
the Maeſe or Meruwe, 'which is here very broad, 
and the E. extremity of Bieſbach lake. fubject to 
the prinee of Orange. On one ſide is the river; 
and a marſh on the other. It has been often taken, 
and is particularly famous for the conferences held 
here towards the preliminaries of a peace, between 
the Confederates and French in 1710, ' The river 
ields good ſalmon, ſturgeon, and fuch plenty of 
had, that 10,000 are faid' to have been taken in 
one day here. It lies 12'\miles N., of Breda, and 
Zr of Port, Lat. £1, 46, N Long: 4s 
© CERUMENHA, an ancient and fortified town 
of Alentejo, in Portugal, It ſtands upon a hill, 
and on the W. 2 the Guadiana. Here is a 
ſtrong eaſtle With 17 'towers, In 1662, it ſtool” 
out a whole month's cloſe ſiege from the Spaniards ' 
before it was taken: It les, 18 miles below Bada- 
jox. Lat. 38, 30, N. Long: fÞ 57s TE, 
GESECK, a fortified town of Cologne, in Ger- 
many, bordering on the biſhopric of Paderborn in 
Wellphalia. t has been twice taken in the Ger 
man and religious wars, but reftored'to the eleCtor ' 
by the treaty of Munſter. It lies about 12 miles 
. W. of Arn | ah.” 
GESTRICTA, or GEsTRICKLAND, a diſtrict 
of Nordland, in Sweden Proper. It is bounded on 
the N. by the little river F ynea, — it from 
Helſingia, has the Bothnic gulph on the E. the 
river Dala ſeparates it from Uplandia on the 8. 
and it borders on Dalecarliz on the W. The river 
Haſunda, ' divides this territory into two parts. 
Here are very good mines, but otherwiſe it is a 
barren tract, and produces hardly corn enough for 
its inhabitants - is 
GESVES, a village of Melli, one of the pro- 
vinces of Negroland, in Africa. It is ſaid to con- 
tain 4000 inhabitants, among which are not above 
12 familes of whites, the reſt being all tawny or 
black, though they call themſelves true Po e. 
Here is a trade for ſlaves, wax, and ivory. It lies 
bg leagues above the mouth of the river of the 
ſame name to the eaſt, and 40 from Biſſaux, to 
the ſouth; a 
GESVES, a river of the laſt mentioned province, 
in Africa; running nearly E. and W. The Portu- 
gueſe have a factory on this river. 
GETHSEMANE, mentioned Matt. xxvi. 36. 
Mark xiv. 32. between the foot of mount Ofivet; 
and the brook Cedron, is ſhewn a plat of ground, 
fuppoſed to be the very ſaid place, not above 57 
ards ſquare, and now at this time very famous 
— its · olive trees; at the upper corner of the gar- 
Von, I. No. 48, | 
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the place in which the apoftles Peter, James, and 
John, fel! afleep, during the agony of our Lord: 
And a few paces from hence is a grotty, ſaid to be 
the place in which Chriſt underwent that bitter. 
part of bis paſſion. About eight paces from the 
place where the apoſtles ſlept, is a ſmall flip of 
ground 12 yards long and one broad, ſuppoſed to 

the very path on. which the traitor Judas 
walked. up to Chriſt, ſaying, * Hail Maſter*, and? 
kifled him.“ This narrow path is ſeparated by a 
wall out of the midft of the garden, as an accurſ- 


den, is a flat naked ledge of Fre her to be 


ed piece of ground, a work the more remark-- 


able, as being done by the Turks, who as well 


as Chriſtians deteſt the very ground on which was 


acted ſuch an infamous treachery. 


GEVALIA, Gever.s, or GaFLE, a town of 

| Geftricia and Nordland, in Sweden Proper. It 
ſtands on a bay that ſerves for a harbour to this 
place, upon the Bothnic 
and lies 55 miles from Upſal, to the N. 


gulph. It has a bridge, 


GEVAUDAN,. in Latin, Ager Gebalenſis, 
from its ancient inhakitants the Gabali, a ſubdivi- 


ſion of Languedoc, in France. Itꝭ is one of the 


three parts of the Sevennes, lying moſtly among 
the mountains, near the ſource of the Allier, Lot, 
and Tarn. It is bounded on the N. by Auvergne, 


on the W. by Rouergue, om the 8. by Lower 


Languedoc, and on the E. by Valais and Vivarais. 
It is alſo divided into the Upper Gevaudan, which 
lies in the mountains La Marguerite and Aubrac; 


and the Lower, which conſtitutes a part of the 
Sevennes. Some of its mountains are barren; and 
the others produce nothing but rye and cheſnuts,. 


yet moſt. of the inhabitants follow ſome trade, 
making ſerges and other ftuffs, fold very cheap: 


into Swiſſer land, Germany, _ and even the 
x 


Levam, to the annual amount, they ſay, of above 


2,000,000 livres. 

GEVER, GewEres, or Goar, (St.) a town 
of Rhinefeldt, a territory of the Upper Rhine; and 
dioceſe of Triers, in Germany! It lies upon the- 
Rhine, and belongs to the prince of Heſſe-Rhine-- 
Adt, about 20 miles 8. of Coblentz. Lat. 50, 
28, N. Long. 7, 23, E. 

GEX, a ſmall territory of Burgundy, in France. 
It is ſeparated from Bugey by mount Credo, 2 
part of that of Jura, between which it lies, and 
between the Rhone, the lake of Geneva; and* 
Swiſſerland. The moſt important place in this: 
country is the paſſes VEcluſe, where the entrance 
into Bugey and Breſſe is defended by a fort cut in 
a-ſteep rock, and a part of mount Jura, at the- 
bottom of which runs the Rhone. It. Gex are 


ſeveral villages belonging to the republic of? Ge- 
neva. | 
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„Nr. 0 e a remarkable pile of 


on the. coaſt of Antrim, and province of 
r, in Trelan ough fondly ſuppoſed, by 
denies o be a * work. of giants, is evidently 
| the work of nature, and runs from the bottom 
of a high hill into» the Northern ocean. See 
ANTRIM. 
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82 18 70 1 
? by an old caſtle on a . 


_ Lat. 42, 2 11, 5 
Gin r dt 56e of St. Pavr, for- 


mee the imetus, and: under that name celebra- 
ol by 8 The Ae Thalia, after her 


Ec - the Jake. 


— wit 17 is ſed to have been 
changed j into this ſtream. is riyer Was rhe 
ble in the time of the Romans, and the only 


ſo in $1 It takes its riſe 0 
Etna, — N ſurrounding th e W Bae 
mountain falls into the 2 Great — el 


amber is thrown up at its mouth, which is gather- 
ed bythe ats, and carried tg. ia, here it 
is m into er 


re Gar, or Tf OR a well 40 
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tyated ſtaple · town of Sweden Proper, on the gulph 
of Bothnia, and a river of its name, half a mile 
from the ſea. It maintains that its right of ſtaple 
— years: prior to that of Stockholm. Here is; 
2 f ſeven, towers. & hep 86. miles N. of 
| Sk Lat. 60, 45, N 22 37s 70 E 

L, the ancient | name-of Byblos in Phoe-- 
nice, and Aſiatic Turky, whoſe inhabitants, the 
Na — are 3 in 1 Kings, as expert in 
rt. and conveying of cedars by water 


to- for the uſe of Solomon's tempbe. 
I or IBEA TLoSAUL, 7 being ** 
native plaoe EO ince, and to! 
fm that, of. ineas, a city of Ephraim 
in. Judea, and 1 Turky, It was; noted tor / 
the abuſe its inhabitants offered to the Levite, & c. 
aud had like to have ended in the total emi 
on. 8 the Nr tes and their city 
An the * of the Gi- 
dec — 24 — Joſhua into an alliance by 
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3 bigh mountain inthe Peak... 
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> a ſtratzgem, were hewery of woody and dwers of 
r water,.in the tabernacle and temple;: and commons? 
} ly. called: Nethenims. It was æ populous and __ 


hy the name of Cal 
rhe Pillars of Hercu 
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as batragks i for» the folders, with apart ments for? 


lent city of ſudes in Aſiatic Jucyx ſtœod on 
hill, and had a famous — or conduit. It lies — : 


ſtadis, or eight miles — 
Spain, by Andatubiay 


DERRALAON tow 
ſeated om the riyer "y 2 a handſome caſtle, 
—— — or m- 


and the title of a 
3 5 

peninſula, of Spain lying in N. lat. 354 60, 
W. long, 5 - To thi cas it was 2 


Gebel Tarek, that is, the mount of Tarek, — 
Tarek, the name of the Saracen 


gere Spain in the beginning of 
Whole is an jojments...... 


| about. ewo tg on but- not chore anc in 
breadth _ to W. FThetown lies along the bay 


on the W. ſide of the mountain 0n a decline, by 


which, generally ſpeaking, the rains paſs through it, 


and keep it clean. The old town was confi 
larger than the new, which'at preſent 
between and goo. houſes, 

are adrrow: and-lirrtgulay ; the b 
| ferent) materials, ſome —— ſtome out af tha 
/ quarries, ſome of Ins ot artificial ſtoue, and 


confiſts.of : 


' few of brick. ple are fuppſieck with 
freſh prov iſions the coaſt of Barbary}? 
with fruit, roots; tabled of all — 


0. thenee, or . — — Beſides: 


there are ſeveral/fpde- 


is properly called the to 
—— erectid ſuch 


their ofkeers, | magubines. of different kids, ſtore- 
houſes ERS — &e: all which recei ved 

2 ſtorm in 1766. Tbe inhabitants} er- 
Kr of the Britiſh ſubjects dependent on the gar- 
riſon, or who reſide there from other motives; 
conſiſt of ſome Spaniards, a fett Portugueſe a con- 


ſiderable number of Gehoeſs, aud about as many 
Jews; 5 in the Whole, according to Dr. 
Campbell, between 2 and 
ing the garriſon; though tome make them fewer, 


without reckons 


but during the preſent ſiege, very few have been 


ſuffered ta rernain in the town beſide the mile 


tary. Ihe ten be ſandto have two ports 

the firſt 1 tai che N. and is proper only. or 

ee veſſels, the other is very 2 
— and has a kne ſtone quuy. The'ba 

1 — beautiful and capacious, being in — 


about five miles, and in depth eight = nine, with 


| ſeveral ſmall rivers — into it. It is v 
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The ſtrait of Gibraltar; through which the ocean 
into the Mediterranean, thereby dividing 
Europe from Africa, runs from W. to E. about 
ale en In this ſtrait there are three remark- 


promontories or capes on the Spaniſh fide, 


rr 
The theſe on the fide of Spain, is cape Tre- 
falgar, oppoſite io which is cape- Spartel; and in 
the neighbourhood' of this ſtood 
Tangier; once in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, 
The nent on the Spaniſh ſide is Tariſa; and over 
1 — — road. 
its are ve leagues b 
Lay, Gibraltar, facing the mountain of Abyla, 
near the-fortreſs and town of Quta, which make 
the:caftern entry of the ſtraits. / - £6 


The bead of the rock-of Gibraltar is compoſed 


of white: ſtone, which is burnt for lime. The 
batterids' facing Spain appear next: on which ac-" 
count the 8 call this t of the kill una 
| bocaide fuego” a mouth of 


1 it 


contributes likeyiſe- to the ſubſiſtence of the in 
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Ke. 


| Mlther of their ſhields, wete' 
der by the middle of June ; 


e | fortreſs of 
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ebe ſecond fiege was in 1376, when Ichmael, 


8 F rage Grenada, in vain attempted. to retake it. 


third commettetſ in 33% under 
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Abomeli & Ton 6 ror of 
) Fez. © Vaſco Peyrez de mmanded in the 
place, . was ve . provided,” and had not 


in it, Meyra having appliett” the 
money to ug Ne gl an eſtate at Xeres,. 
ius! garriſon. - A Mooriſh. 

loaded with * which a ſtorm drove uns, 
Jer the walls, prolong the Gege for ſome time: 
r eden incredible fa. 
and — IS fubſiſting for: weeks on the 

into a ſurren- 
though the Spaniſh 
admiral, don Alonzo Jufre, err e ſea, 
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and from his gallies endeavoured, by means of en- 


gines, to throw b 10 N. over the walls into 

the ton. Don Alb. W to ſuccour 

it. was only four - Journey from the place, 

wes he 8 the Fatal al hows of its appear be 

| * e Sora - 

im, be ogg: to the core 

- Don Alonzo . Nor nm the fourt b ” the ad 
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the Mooriſh caſtle are Cloſe tothe baude lower | his army, which he diyided into three diviſions; 
; : $ the main body occu 10 the ſands under ww — 

from the Ocean to ie Mediterranean; the 
diviſton he ſent in boats to the ſouthward: of the 


town, which took poſt on the red ſands; the 


4a aa and 


third climbed up do the north 6f the hill above 
the caſtle, which incommoded by throwing: 
| ge ſtones into it. It is 
© amazing how the Spaniards: could drag machines ( 
up ſo ſteep and ru a rock. The Mors drew 


J all their gallies aſhore, and thoſe for which there 
was not room in the Ataraſana, they covered with 
ſtrong theds of timber, to preferve them from be- 
ing cruſhed by the rocks the iards threw from- 
their engines. Don Alonzo Juffe, the Spaniſh: 


ad by a Spaniſh: 


fait, int; al reaches to U admiral, had orders to burn theſe gallies, but the 
the grand parade. bill uni y abounds: 0 Moors prevented his approach by piles driven into 
with Savities, and for rain, whictt the ſea,, The king offered two — of 


for ev ſtone the miners could force ont rom: 


as ama oa i©-> Jac 


| hauſtibls ſock of ds es; con- the walls of the caſtle, which the ary had fo: 

_ tyibutibg to the health of the inhabitants. '- $, diſmantled, eſpecially the Forre del Hominage, p 
.;Gib as en Ending 2 1 —— a the Moors could not man the tops of the tur- 0 
met, an Algerine corſair; the: C — largeneſt of the reward -encouraged | 

2 e { 


machine called 


to attempt extracting the 
12 ese e e , x ron. 
t the b des. a 


From che Manta, fimilar to the Muſculus of the Romans, 
partieular-occurrence worth recording, the Moors I a machine in uſe till the invention of gun- poder. 
remained. in quiet poſſeſſion of iit.; In 1910 Alonzo q Fhis manœuvre would foon Have brought the- 


Peres 22 firſt took is from | — tower to the ground; Hut- as the Moors. could: 


not man the battlements from the rocks thrown» 


on them, broke in the ſides of the 
wy openings — 
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G I 
tower, and threw-down on the manta ſuch quan- 
tities of burning pitch, tow, and other combuſ- 
tibles, as ſet it on fire, and. forced the Gallegos to 
retreat. At this time the king of — and 
Abomelique marched to its relief and blocked up 
the Spaniſh king in the Neck of Gibraltar, which 
revented his army receiving any proviſions by 
and ; ſo that when the bad weather kept off their 
ſupplies by ſea, they experienced great want. 
Such numbers deſerted through hunger, and fell 
into the hands of the Moors, that Chriſtian ſlaves 
ſold for a doubloon each. Once a contrary wind 
for- 47 days occaſioned a dreadful famine, when 
don Alonzo, to give his famiſhed troops an ex- 
ample of patience, abſtained from taſting meat for 
eight days, till a convoy arrived. At laſt, on the 


20th of Auguſt, a peace was concluded, and the 


ge was raiſed. | 
n Alonzo again ſat down before it in the 


ſummer 1349, and during this fifth ſiege, of nine 


months, had reduced the garriſon to great want, 


when the plague carried him off on the 26th of 
| belonging to the fleet, were left in garriſon, and 


furn 


March 1350, in the 38th year of his age. 

The emperors of Fez, neglecting their Spaniſh 
territories, Juzaf, third king of Grenada, took it 
in 1410. This was the fixth fiege; but the next 
year the inhabitants drove out the Grenadines, 
and put themſelves under the protection of Muley 
Bucjd, emperor of fem. G 

Juzaf beſieged it in form the January follow- 


ing, with a fleet and army, and the garriſon was, ( 


ſtarved into a ſurrender towards the end of March. 
This was the ſeventh fiege. | 


The eighth fiege was in 1438, in the reign of 5 
75 he 5 — | 22 himſelf by his conduct, courage, and in- 


Don Juan II. when Don Enrique de Guzman, 
Conde de Niebla, attacked it by ſea and land; but 
the Moors defeated him, and he was drowned 
in attempting to eſcape. His ſon got off with the 
remains of the army. 15 

In 1462, he returned with a greater force, and 
took the place, which ever ſince has remained in 
poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians. This was the ninth 
ſiege. The Mahometans had poſſeſſed it 748 
years. Don Enrique IV. of Caſtile, then on the 
throne of Spain, took the title of King of Gib- 
raltar. 


ever, from the Spaniſh domain, by the Engliſh, 
under Sir George Rooke... In a council of war, 
held. July 17, on board the Engliſh fleet, about 
ſeven leagues eaſt of Tetuan, the attack was reſol- 


ved upon. Four days after the fleet got into the 


bay, of Gibraltar, and 1800 Engliſh and Dutch, 

matines, under the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, 

were landed. On the 23d, ſoon after day-break, 

the ſhips being placed, the admiral threw out the 

ſignal for cannonading, which was continued with 
Vox. I. No. 48. | 


bay on the th of Octo 


In 1704 Gibraltar was torn, moſt probably for. 


# ordered to 


& 1. 


great fury for five or ſix hours, - 15,000 ſhot being 
red in that time againſt the town, ſo that the 
enemy were ſoon driven from their guns, eſpe- 
cially at the South Mole Head. As the gaining 


' that fortification would - enſure the reduction of 


the town, the admiral ordered captain Whitaker 
with all the boats immediately to endeavour to 
poſſeſs it. But whilſt he was puſhing for it with 
great alacrity, the captains Hicks and Jumper, 
who lay next the Mole, landed ſome men from 
their pinnaces and boats before he came up. On 
this the Spaniards blew up the fortifications about 
the Mole, and killed two lieutenants and about 40 
men, and wounded 60 more. Yet our men kept 
poſſeſhon of the great platform, and Whitaker, 
landing with the ſeamen who had been ordered on, 
this ſervice, they advanced and took a redoubt 
or ſmall baſtion, half way between the Mole and- 
the town, and many of the enemy's cannon; upon 
which the governor defired to capitulate, and ſur- 
rendered on honourable terms, which they did on 
the 24th. The prince of Heſſe, with the marines 


from the fleet with every neceſlary for 
ſubſiſtence and defence, and a regular plan laid 


+ down for ſupplying them in future from Liſhon. 
| commenced under the 


This was the tenth fi 

Now the eleventh 
marquis de Villadarias, He had with him all the 
forces the Spaniards could collect, with ſome 
French troops and French engineers; the latter 
had been ſent from France on purpoſe, and were 
chiefly relied on. The ſiege laſted four months, 
during which the prince of Heſſe eminently diſtin- 


fatigable application. The garriſon was ſup- 


) plied with men and proviſions from. Liſbon... Ar 
8 laſt monſieut de Pointis came with a ſquadron of 


20 French ſhips of war to block it up by ſea. 
Upon which Sir John Leake was ſent with a ſtronger 
{quadron to relieve the place, and he arrived in the 

— In the mean time the 
marſhal de Teſſe took the command of the be- 


fſiegers; he had been ſent by the court of France, 


which was diſſatisfied with the conduct of Villa- 


darias ; but he had no better ſucceſs, and the ſiege 


was at laſt abandoned in 1705. During this ſiege, 
the Spaniards made a deſperate attempt to take it. 
On the eaſt fide of the rock, at Paſta de Algarovas, 
guided by a goat-herd, they got up 500 men, and 
concealed themſelves in St. Michael's Cave; the 
ſecond night they ſcaled Charles the Vth's wall, 
and ſurpriſed and murdered the guard at the ſignal 
houſe ; and at Middle-hill, by ropes and ſcaling- 
ladders, 2 got up ſome hundreds of. the pa 
uſtain them; but being diſcove 
they were all driven over that precipice which 
11 K the 
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we Spaniagäe name Salta de Loba, or the Wolf's 


To 1927 the twelfth ſi | 
carried on By the marquis de las Torres; it is only 
remarkable for a vain attempt of the Spaniſh engi- 
neers to blow up the head of the hill, by means 
of a mine under Will's or Queen's battery. 
VUuder the dominion of Great Britain, the forti- 
fications have been ſo improved and perfected, 
that joined to the natural ftrength of the place, 
they render it impregnable to every thing but fa- 
mine or treachery, provided it is well garriſo- 
ned. There is generally kept in the magazines 18 
months proviſions. fo the Moors it was the 
key of Spain, and the Engliſh deſetvedly reckon 
ir the key of the Mediterranean. 
| 1779 to 1782, the Spaniards have been 
. — on the thirteenth ſiege, aſſiſted by the 
rench. bee FE of 
- Several notorious oppreflions have been com- 
mitted by our military government of Gibraltar, 


who uſed to exact, and do what they pleaſed, the 


parliament, after a narrow inſpection into the af- 
fair, have erected the town into a body corporate, 
the civil power being now lodged: in. its magi- 
rates. It 3 miles 8. W. N — 
S. of Saville, Lat. 36, 21, N. Long. 6, 15, W. 
GIBRALTAR, Te of the Terra Firma 
of South America, on the eaſtern bank of Tera- 
eabo bay, and near its bottom, In its neighbour- 
hood is excellent cocoa, plenty of tobacco, and 
ſagar-canes. The country rowfnd-1t is plain, and 


watered by ſeveral fine rivers. It abounds in fiſh, 


and alt kinds of provifions. But in the rainy 
ſeaſon the elimate is unhealthy. The place is de- 
fended by a ſmall fort; notwithſtanding which, 
and the encroachments the Spaniards had made, 


the buccaneers from Jamaica under Morgan, took, 


- plundered; and burnt it, in the year 1669. It lies, 


about 30 miles from the mouth of the river Mara- 

bacoto the N. E. 
GIEN, in Latin Caſtrum Giemum, a fmall 
city of Gaſtinois and Orleannois, in France, up- 
on the river Loire, over which is a ſtone bridge. 

Here is 2 r church. | 0 

GIENGEN, a fmall imperial 5 of Germa- 
in Suabia, ſeated on the river Brentz, between 


33; N: 


GIENZOR, a town of Africa, in Barhary, and 


in the kingdom of Tripoli, from the chief city of 
- which it is 10 miles. 2 * | 
GIERACE, e eh of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the Farther Calahri 
ſeated on a mountain near the fea, 32 miles N. 
of Regg Nicoter⸗ 
4 


commenced ; it was- 


and Norlingen, Long. 10, 27, E. Lat. 48, 


io, and 27 S. E of Nicotera. Long. 10, 


— 


ſtreets, with a large ſquare in the center. 


of bells. The governor refi 
E. end of the town. 
Eaſter and Aſcenſion day, that la 
In the neighbourhood are ſeveral caſtles or gentle- 


=y 


6 r 


© GIESSEN, a town of Upper Hells, in Germa- 
ny, on the Lohn or Lhane: It has a ſtrong wall 


and regular fortifications, four gates, and as many 
Its 
ditch is an hour's walk in circuit. Here is but 
one church, with a high ſtee le, and a good ring 
42 in the caſtle at the 

Here is kept I. fair between 
$ for a week, 


mens ſeats, 1t'lies 28 miles N. of Frankfort. 


Lat. 50, 56, N. Long. 8; 51, E. 


GIGAIA, or Gro Ay, one of the Weſtern Iles 


of Scotland, N in the, dioceſe, and till in 
Ar 


the ſheriffdom of le. It is fix miles long, 
and a mile and a half broad. In it is a church, 


Upon the ſtones here grows a ſort of moſs or 
ſcurf, called corkir, which dyes crimſon ;, and 
croſtil, which 


dyes a feuillemort colour. The ſoil. 
here is good both for paſture and corn, as oats. 


and barley. And there is a medicinal well in this 


ifle, which the natives, who are Proteſtants, rec- 


kon a Catholican, and have ſeveral legendary tra- 


ditions about it. It lies about four miles W. 
from _ It produces no wood above a few 
juniper buſhes. 


IGLIO, anciently Ægilum or Igilum, of 


which its preſent name, ſignify ing a lily, is a cor- 

ruption, though, na ways correſpondent. with it, 

_ mountainous, and altnoft defert iſland, in. 
t : 


uſcan fea, near Sardinia, in Italy. Upon it 
is only one village and a few fiſhermen's huts, 


with an old caſtle to defend it = the corſairs. 


It is between fix and ſeven miles in length, and: 
belongs to the great duke of Tuſcany. It lies 20: 
miles W. of * Hercole. Lat. 42, 20, N. 

1, a * 5 ” 4, s ® - 
GNAC, a town of France, in Languedoc, 


and in the dioceſe of Montpellier, ſeated near the 
river Eraud. 


Long. 3, 40, E. Lat. 43, 45, N. 
GIHON, a river 85 Aſia, N 
writers. was miſtaken for the river Oxus, and is 
univerfally affirmed to fall into the Caſpian ſea. 
This indeed is true of the real river Oxus, which 


runs between the Cafpian ſea and the lake Aral; 
but as for the river Gihon, it could have no ſuch 


-_ . — Mo. tl 4 . 
6 . « . 99 — - 


' courſe, for there are now only two rivers that 


come from the eaſtward, one ealled; the Sir, or 


' Sihun, and the other the Amo, both which fall. 


into the lake Aral, which ſee. 
53 GIJON, the Aræ Seſtinæ 
t 


account of three altars dedicated to Auguſtus. It 
was once the capital of Aſturias, in Spain, and the 
ſeat of the famous Ne us, who ſo va- 
res a "mov the, Moors, and was the firſt 
Chriſtian King after their invaſion of Spain, It 
lies on. à plain neat the fea, has a . 


the Romans, on 
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G 1 
eafils; and port, with about 400 houſes, all within 
one pariſh. | 

GILAN, or Gn1LAN, a province of Perſia, 
in Aſia, which, together with Tabriſtan or Mazan- 
deran and Aſterbat, made up the ancient Hireania, 
It has the Cafpian or Hircanian fea and Tabriſtan 
on the E. Perſian Irak on the S. Aiderbeitzau on 


the W. and the heath of Mockan on the N. It 


is is extremely well fituated, having the ſea on 
one fide, and on the other high mountains; by 
which it is fo well ſeparated Rm all the reſt of 
Perſia, as to have no entrance inte it that wa 

but by very narrow paſſes. Towards Perfia theſe 
mountains are frightful ruins and precipices ; but 
towards Gilan, the deſcent is covered with lemon, 
orange, olive, fig, and many other fauit-trees, 
| They abound with game, bears, wolves, leopards, 
and tigers Gilan extends itſelf from the mouth 


of the river. Iſporuth up to the heath or waſte, of 3 
miles N. W. of Shafteſbury, with two fairs on 


Trinity-Monday, and Sept. 1. 


Mochan; Which. is the weſtern part of Aiderbeit- 
zan. It is a very beautiful. and even country, 
and watered by ſeveral fine rivers, iſſuing on all 
fides' from the mountains, and running into the 
Caſpian ſea, which on the coaſt of Gilan abounds 
with fiſh, as do its rivers; from the fiſhery of 
both a conſiderable. revenue ariſes to the crown 
of Perſia. Pitches are dug every | 
the marſh-lands towards the ſea : and. the late Ab- 


bas the Great made a cauſeway eight feet above the 


level of the ground acroſs, the whole country, 
= roads before that time being almoſt impaſ- 
8 | 8 | 


This'province is the moſt fruitfub in all Perſia, & people to | | 
F but what paid his cuſtoms, and traded in his 


producing filk, oil, wine, rice, tobacco, and all 
ſorts of the beſt fruits ſo exuberantly, as to ſupply 
a great part of the empire, and even, ſeveral 2 
countries. In many parts of it are whole foreſts 
of mtilberry, box, and walnut tree, of which woods 
moſt of their houſehold furniture is made. 
Of the fame name is a city which lies 255 miles 
W. of Aſterabat, and 34 N. of Iſpahan. 4 
GILERHILL, in Hampſhire, near Winton, 
with a fair on Sept. 12. | 
GILFORD, a town. in the county of Down, in 
Ireland,. on the river Bane, over which is a ſtone 
bridge. 'The windings. of this river, with the ri- 
fing grounds about covered with ſome wood, as 
alſo. the many, bleaching fields. in the - bottoms, 
jeld a very lealant proſpect. It lies four miles 
Fern Waringftown.; and about a mile from hence 
is, the New canal: | T1 | 
" GILLENGEN; a town of Wirtemberg, in 
Saba, in Germany. It lies near the Neckar, 
where. was the general rendez vous of the duke of 
Marlborougið army, after the memorable. march 
from the Notheclan $ into Germany, in the year 
won, before tlie battle of Hochſtet. It lies 15 


where to drain 


| It has the 


+ Suabia, in Germany. 


| G 1 I. 
miles 7 W. of Hailbron. Lat. 49, 14, N. Long: 
9, 10, E. | 1601 b 17 

. GILLES, a town of France, in Lower Langue- 
doc, with two large priories of Malta; and with a 
chapter, whoſe head has the title of abbot, It is. 
12 miles W. of Arles, and 27 N. E. of Montpel- 
lier. Lon +57 E. Lat.-43, 40, N. 

"GILLIGKA Y, a paſs in Athol, one of the 
ſubdivifions of Perthſhire, in the N. of Scotland. 
This paſs lies at the foot of very, high mountains, 
covered with ſome wood on the N. W. ſide, and. 
about a- mile or better in length; the road is 


narrow and dangerous, as the river Timel runs 
through a deep hollow cloſe to it. From the 


mountains all around flow ſtreams of the pureſt 
water; and the variety of proſpects; here is very 
fuxpriſing. This = is about 12 miles from 


Dunkeld. 


GILLINGHAM, a village of Dorſetſhire, ſix 


' GILLYFREE, a large town on the river Gam- 
bia, in Negroland, Africa. It lies a little below 


James: fort, and inhabited by Portugueſe, Mun- 
dingoes, and ſome Mahometans, the latter having 
a pretty little moſque here. The African com- 


any have a factory here very pleaſantly ſituat 
. fort, —. likewiſe on — ang —— 
them with greens, &c. This town uſed 


furni 


to ſupply all private ſhipping with linguiſts, or 
| interpreters, till, in the year 1733, the king of 


Barrah made it no leſs than ſlavery for any of his 
people to ſerve; in that capacity on beard; veſlels, 


country. — oy | 

GILOLO,. one of the Molucca iflands, and the 
* 5 of them, in the Indian or Eaſtern ocean, 

a. The ponies 2 divides pit in the middle. 

ilippine iſles to the N. the ocean t 

the E. the iſlands of Ceram, Amboyna, and — 
Banda, ifles, to the S. and the Moluccas, with the 
iſle of Celebes, to the W. Its South part is called 
Batta-China. The whole ifland is 190 miles from 
N. to S. and 110 from E. to W. though fome- 
make it 2 ai 1h in circuit, much-indented- by 
bays.. The produce is rice and ſago, without any 


| cloves; mace, or . 14 near the 
: | * 


Molucca and, Banda ifles, w ch thoſa 


ſpices. The air is unhealthy. Here are abundanes 


KN ſmall liaards. io 4 
f „a town of France, in Gaſcony, and 
in Lomagne, with an abbey, ſeated on der 
Gironde. Long. 1, 5, E. Lat. 43 40 NM. 
GINGEN, or GNR, an imperial city oft 
Web l „ 
which ſupplies it with excellent ij ſlij, and in a fruit · 
ful and pleaſant country. 1 ſuffered much by fire, 
and 


— 


a large and populous cit 
Rrong caſtles on rocks almoſt inacceſſible. Here 


great river Zebec, which runs down into M 


G 1 
and the long wars before the groop. of 
The inhabitants are Eutfierans. Near this place 
the duke of Marlborough joined prince Lewis vf 


eſtphalia. 


6 


Baden, after his gloribus march from the Nether- 


f 
LU 


lands in the year 1704. It lies 19 "miles N. of f 


Ulm, aid the Tame' S. of Nordlingen. Lat. 48, 
„ §‚ĩð˙C⏑fQf f 
IN GER-fS LAND, one. of the ſmaller Virgi n 
Illes, ſituated between the Round Rocks on the 
N. and Cocpet's Iſſe on the 8 betweeſt which is 
che King's Channel: Long. ba, 53 Lat: 18, 5. 
""GINGI, (principality of in e Hither India 
and Mogul empite, in Affd. It is bbunded'$ 


Biſnagar to the N. the moutitains of Ballagate to 
the W. has the fea on the E. and the principality 


of r on the S. It extends itſelf 160 miles 
from E,. to W. and 86 in breadth. The count 
abounds in riee, ſalt, and fruits, but overſtotk 


with inhabitants, that they N to hade 


proviſions from other countries. Its principal 
manufactures are linen and woollen ſtuffs, expor- 


ted to other parts of the Indies; and they import 


ſpices, ſandal-wood, Chineſe fitks, velvets, ſatins, 


.embroidered carpets, raw filks, patana girdles, 


muſk, quickſilver, braſs, tin, lead, and copper. Its 
prince is tributary to the great mogul, © 
- 'GINGH, or CEN OIER, the capital of the laſt- 
mentioned - principality of the former name. It is 
, fortified by walls and 


are two ſtately palaces belonging to the prince. 
It lies in a pleaſant valley on the N. fide of a 
fine river, near the Coromandel coaſt, about 40 
miles W. of Fort St. David's. Lat 11, 36, N. 


LO INES, * | 

GINGIRO, one of the {x ſubdiviſions of Mo- 
ncemugi, in Africa. It is a potent ſovereignty, 
lying between Narca, the moſt ſouthern kingdom 


of Abyfinia, Makoko, and Cambate, N. and E. 


m, and W. of the latter: The 
7h into Makoko, 
almoſt encompaſſes it. The king is elective, and 
his palace is no better than a cottage, which when 
he dies is burnt, and his fucceſſor has a new one 
built for him, which is dedicated with the blood 
of two or three men of a certain family, which 
on that account are free from all other duties, 


of the firſt of 


_ theſe being ſo heavy as to render theſe barbarous 
- eompoſitions' acceptable; for when the King buys 


any thing of foreign merchants; he pays them with 
res ſons or daughters of any family, which he takes 
at pleaſure without contradiction. | 


GIODDA, or GDA, a featport town, on 


| the eaſtern coaſt of the Red ſea, in Arabia. It is 


Jooked upon as the port of Mecca, and carries on 
A great trade. Long. 40, 25, E. Lat. 22, 0 N. 
GIOVANNY; (eaſtej di S) a ſmall fortified 


# * 
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G I 
lace of. Placentia, in Italy. It lies on the 
Ness Ted 4 11 We ol Placentia city. 
Lat. 453,12, N. Long. q, 1, KE. 

 GIOVENAZZE, a ſwall city of he. erra de 
ri, a; province of the kingdom of Naples, in 
.ower Italy, on the Adriatic ſea. It is the ſee of 
ent miles W. of Bari. Lat. 41, 21, N. 
" CPPING! a river in Suk, which 
. GIPPING, a river in Suffolk, which runs into 
the Orwell below Stow” | Wu 1 | 
1 GIRACE, the ſee of a biſhop, called Hieracienſis, 
or De Sancta Cyriaca, under that of Reggio. It 
lies, in th F urther, Calabria, a province of the 
kingdom. of Naples, in Lower Italy, on a hill up- 


on the coaſt of the Ionian ſea, near a ſmall river. 


Here are ſulphurous baths, Its ſituation. is be- 
tween Cape Spartivento to the 8 ang! Stilo to the 
N. 40 miles N. E. of Reggio. Lat. 38, 41, N. 


Long. 16, 43, E. | ft 
| CIREFT, a large town of Aſia, in Kerman, 
whoſe trade - conſiſts in wheat and 


mg 5 dates. Long. 
, 97 At. 27, O, © T3 1 

ker a 5 * Upper Egypt, in Africa, and 
the capital of Said or Ibebais. It lies on the W. 
fide of the Nile, about a quarter of a mile from 
it, is pretty well built, and near two miles in 
circuit. Here the Tyrkiſh ſangiac, or governor 
reſides, It lies near the fide of the ancient Thebes, 


238 miles N. of Grand Cairo. Lat. 20, 15, N. 


- CIS a 7 


IJ 
7 
; 


2 council was held in 517. 


Long: 32, 12, =,” BHS $25 74 
CG ROMANT, a lace in Alſace, NOW. a pto- 
vince belonging to Fe where are mines of 
filver,, copper, and lead. They produce annually 
106,000 marks of ſilver, and 24,c00 pounds weight 
Oo OA een 
GIRONA, anciently Gerunda, ſeems to retain 
ſomething of the name of the fabulous tyrant Ge- 
ryon, an old fortified town of Catalonia in Spain, 
ancient metropolis of the Anthetani. It lies 
along the fide of à hill on the little river Onhar, 
which not far from it falls into the Ter, the latter 
waſhing, its walls,. It is the ſee of a biſhop, the 
cathedral, biſhop's palace, and tower of Gironela, 
ſtand on the top of the hill. The epiſcopal re- 
venue is 8000 ducats ; the high altar is of curious 
workmanſhip. The number of inhabitants is about 


\ 2500 families in three pariſhes, with nine monaſ- 


teries, four nunneries, and a good hoſpital. Here 
| The French took it 
in 1694, but reſtored it by the peace of Ryſwick 


in 1697. The Miguelets took it by ſtratagem for 
Charles III. in September 1705, but the French 


re-took it in 1711. Here is a ſmall univerſity. 

It lies 17 miles W. of the ſea, and 52 N. E. of 

Barcelona. Lat. 42, 12, N. Long. 2, 50, E. 
GIRONS, 'a town of France, in Conſerans, 


Seyeral 


ſeated an the tiver Salat, 3 miles S. of St. Lizier. 


i 


* 


a cn 


Beveral fairy.arg kept here, where they ſell great | 


numbers of cattle and mules,. 1, 10, E. 
42, 8, N. 5 — e 12 
SiS B&R N, a market town in the Weſt Ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire, and confines of Lancaſhire, on 


the river Ribble, a little below Settle, 54 miles 


from, York, and 220 from London. 
isdn. a market town in Cleveland, 
and the Narth Riding of Yorkſhire. It lies upon 
a'rtigg ground, yet Tefended from the lea, breezes 
by» intermediate bills. The foil about it bears 
Ki Lg of-grals aud flowers. the greateſt part of the 
year It Frcs four miles from the mouth of the 
iver Tees, where, a bay and harbour are formed 
= ſhipping. - Here wag anciently a beautiful rich 
abbey. and church, which from its ruins ſeems to 
haye equalled the beft- cathedral... Camden prefers 
Giſborough for health and. pleaſure to Puteoli in 
the kingdow of Naples. In the neighbourhood 
are veins 8 and allum mines: the latter were 
once very conſiderable, 800 men haying been con- 
ſtantly 18 about them, by Sir Paul Pindar, 
who paid for rent near 15,0001, The price then 
was - 26-1; per ton, ſo that his profits were very 
at: but this trade is ſince removed to Nag 
G5 the coaſt are red and yellowith ſtones, in t: 
and . ſmell, reſembling [copperas,. nitre, and brim- 
ſtone; and. on. the rocks at Hantcliff, bare at low: 
water, are vaſt herds of -ſea-calves or ſeals. Its 
weekly market is on Monday, and annual fairs are 
kept on the third Monday and Tueſday after 
after April; 1, Tueſday in Whitſun-week, Au- 


26 and 27, Sept. 19 and 20,, and the firſt. . 


uſt 

Monday after Nov. 11. It lies 39 miley from 
York, and 24 from Landon; ©, -; 
.GISORS, the capital of. thoſe called the ſeven: 
large diſtricts of Normandy, in France. It is a 


river Epte, which waſhes part of its walls, and 
ale; s ditches. Here is hut one 28 church, 
which. is a very fine ſtructure. It has three con- 
vents of monks,. four of nuns, three ſuburbs, and: 
à caſtle. Here is the ſeat of a royal bailiwic, pro- 
voſtſhip of the marſhals of France, a ſalt-granary,' 
and election comprekending 52 pariſhes. Here 
is alſo à governor, a criminal judge, . a mayor, 
thiee eſchevins or aldermen, a town-houle, two 
holpitals, and. a college. In the neighbourhood 
xe large fields producing abundance. of corn. It 
bes 38, miles. . of dere. Lat, 49,36 f. 

p | | 


neat and 2 city, divided into two HA by 


ng. 1, 56, 2vf . F 27 ji 
| GISSING, a village in Norfolk, with a fair on 

July 36. n * 
vo. 2 fortreſs on the. N. fide of the 
Danube, which was taken by the 
re-taken by tl 
Vor. Lo 


A the Ruſſians, and 
Turks lh 771. $5 41 
49. 28 75 


- 
We hand 1 — —_ — - — 0 
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longing to 


med it, and kept it till 1 


3 „ 

- GIVET, st. HILLAIRE,, a town of Namur, 
in the Netherlands, at the bottom of a hill; ſepa- 
var” thi aa river — r rer 
and 2 rtißed hy M. Vauban, bes 
the crown of France. Theſe two att 

properly parts of Charlmont, which was alſo 
ſtrongly fortified by the ſame. engineer; but the 
latter was ceded to; the emperor by the treaty of 
1 2 St. Hilaire Fae 25 wes S. of 
amur. Lat, 50, 24; N. Long. 4, 56, E. 
GIVIRA, a town of Maly, in the Milaneſe, and 


in the county of 3 ſeated om a lake of the 


ſame name, eiglit miles from Anghiera. 
GIULA NOVA, a town of Italy, in the king» 
dom of Naples, and in the Farther Abruz og fea- 
* on the Gulph of Venice, and has the title of 
a duchy. | | > 2 
GIULA, by the Hungarians called Gwya, a 
ſmall, but ftrong town of Upper Hungary. It 
lies on à peninſula in the lake. Zarked, near the 
river Feketekeres. In 1566, the Turks took it, 
mort it to a prince of Tranſylvania, redeew 
1695; when the Imperia- 
liſts recovered it, and, with the reſt of Hungary, 
it was ſecured to them by the treaty of Carlowitz. 
In 1703 the Hungarian malecontents-inveſted it 
to no purpoſe,” It lies 61 miles N. W. of Temeſ- 
waer. Lat; 46, 47, N. Long. 21, 55; KE 
GIURGEYVO, a ſtrong "town, ſituated near the 


Danube, in Valachia, and which was taken by the 


Turks in 1771. The Rufhans attacked it the 
ſame year, but were obliged to retiffmſe. 
GIUSTENDIL, anciently'E chnidus; a large 
trading town of Macedonia, in European Turky. 
It lies 48 miles E. of Nyſſa. Lat. 42. 52, N. 
* ra <1 5598 
 GIZE, 8 city of,) now a village, contiguous 
to Grand Cairo, in Upper Egypt, in Africa, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſite of the ancient Memphis, and 
on the ſame fide where the pyramids are. 7 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, in South Wales. It 
is bounded on the 8. 


on the N. by Brecknockſhire, and on the E, b 
Monmouthſhire ; it extends 48 miles in length! + 
from E. to W. 25 in breadth from N. to 8. aud! 
116 in circumference.- It js divided into 10 hun- 
dreds, in which are one city, ſeven market towns, 
118 pariſhes, about 10,000 houſes, and., 58,000, 


inhabitants. It is in the dioceſe of Landaff. This 


county in the time of the Romans, was part of 
the diſtrict inhabited by the Siluret, and had ſe- 
veral Roman ſtations. Thus Boverton, a, ſew 

iles to the S. of Cowbrigge, is ſuppoſed to he the 
—5— of Antoninus ath to be his Nidum, 
and Loghor, to the W. of Swanſey;; to be hig 
. , Leucarum. 


4 


and part of the W. by Brif-, 
tol channel, on the N. W. by Caermart ins 


Levcarim. The prindipal rivers-of this county 
are the Rùhymny, the Taff, the , the Avon, 


the Cledaugh, and the/Tave. The air, in the 8. 
e en ſea, is temperate and healthful; 
the northern part, which is mountainous, is 
cold and piercing, full of thick woods, extremely 
Darren, and thin of inhabitants; but the mountains 
ferveto feed herds of cattle, and fend forth ſtreams 
which add g to the fertility of the other parts 
of the county. Indeed, between 'the mountains, 
there are ſome fertile vallies, which afford good 
paſture; for the level — being more capable of 
cultivation, produces {weet graſs and pony large 
 erops of corn. The mountains yield coal and 
Fad-ore; and the S. part is fo Nr fertile, 
pleaſant and populous, that it is generally ſtiled 
the garden of Wales, but has no manufacture. 
GLANDEVES, in Latin, 'Glandata, or Gla- 
natova Capillatorum, an epiſcopal city, and once 
county of Provence, in France, en the Var, the 
the continual overflowings of which river obliged 
the inhabitants, for above 800 ago, to ſettle 
| tage Lapin t Entrevaux, where the 
biſhop, Who is a of Ambrun, now re- 


fGdes, though he ſtill retains the title of Glandeves; 


of the old city there only remains a fortreſs on a 
bill, and the 'biſhop's palace. Glandeves gives 
name to one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Pro- 
veiice, which'te-eſtabliſhed the bifhopric, after the 
 Saracens'had abolifhed it in the 10th century. It 

Bes 32 miles N. W. of Nice. Lat. 43, 51, N. 


Long. 6, 6, E. * yt | 
GS ANDORE-HARBOUR, in the county of 
Cork, in Ireland, near Caſtle-haven, though ſmall, 
A a good harbour. 5 ; 
GLARIS, one of the cantons of Swiſſerland, in 


Latin, Pagus Glarenenfis, or Vallis Glarona, It 
is boundet on the E. partly by the Griſons, 
and partly by the county of Sargans, to the 
N. by the baillwie of Gaſter, and the lake 
of Waklftadt, to the W. by the cantons of 
Switz and Ury, to the S. partly by the canton 

Ury, and partly hy the Upper League of the Gri- 


ſons. It is 25 miles from N. to S. and 18 from 

E. to W. But its dimenſions are variouſty given. 
It conſiſts of one large valley, and mountains lying 
entirely on the Alps; yet it is well watered with 


lakes und rivers, which abound in fiſh, while the 


valley produces corn, and the' mountains paſture. 
But the inhabitants are forced to have other ne- 
ceſſaries from their neighbours. Their govern- 
ment is democraticat. Though the Proteſtants 
and Papifts, are intermixed here, and do not live 
in ſeparate quarters, as in the canton of Appenzel; 
yet they are peaceable enough among one another; 


Gyine ſervice in boch 


Ny: 


performed in the ſame c after each other, 


ly | 
without the leaſt diſturbance. But the Proteſtants 


are by much the moſt powerful and numerous 
part, the Papiſts being not the tenth, perhaps the 
twentieth part of this canton, though the lattet 
propoſed that the country ſhould be divided he. 
tween them, as in the canton of Appenzel; but the 
former reſol ved rather to die, than to ſuffer it, and 
the Proteſtant cantons ſided with them. At laſt 
this Nappy temperament' was agreed on, that in 
all ſuits of law betwixt 'thoſe of different profeſ- 
ſions, two-thirds of the judges ſhould always be 
of the religion of the . By a treaty of 
coburgherſhip, this canton is co-arbitrator with 
that of Schwitz, in any differences ariſing between 
the abbot of St. Gall, and his ſubjects of Tocken- 


burg, and has a joint power with it over Urenach 


and Guſtal. In all ſpiritual cauſes, as marriages, 
&e. the Proteſtants of Glaris apply to the conſiſ- 
tory of Zurich. This country, though ſituated 
in the bofom of bigh mountains, is ſubject to fre- 
uent earthquakes : ſo _ from April! 1701, to 
anuary 1703, there happened no leſs than 
ſhooks in ie > bis ba. is ſubdivided into t 4 


Upper, Lower, and Middle quarters, in which are 
8 feveral excellent baths of mineral waters. 


ton, of the ſame name, is a large 


GLARIS, the capital of the laſt- mentioneiſl can- 
town, !ving 
about the middle of the country, en the river Linh 
or Limath, Here are two.churches, the ſtreets 
large, the houſes fair and well-built. The 


general aſſemblies of the cantons are holden here 
) always, the fiſt Sunday of May, when all males 


mies N. E. 6f Alterff and 8. E. 


from 16 to 60 are 6bliged to attend, and are 


the middle quarter, 20 


ſworn. This town lies in 
Schwitz.. 


Lat. 47, O, N. 'Long-:9, 8, E. 


GLASGOW, a large, well-buiſt, cleanly, gen- 


teel tewn of Lanerkſhire or Clydeſdale in Scot- 
land; and next to Edinburgh, the chief place in 


the kingdom, for extent, /buildi 


| tive induſtry, and a frugal 
» ſimony, had been their general charecteriſtic; the 
ſeverity of the ancient manners prevailed in its full 


trade, riches, 


and its elegance in general. It is delightfully ſitu- 


© ated on the fide of a hill, ſloping towards the E. 
bank of the Clyde, but one third 


of the city lying 
low and next the river, is ſometimes ſubject to its 
inundations, | | 
About the year 14 go, a very conſiderable change 
took place in the manner of living among the in- 
habitants of Glaſpow. Tilt this time, an atten- 
ity bordering upon par- 


| 4 ** but now, when an extenſive commerce 


inereaſed manufactures hia# produced wealthy 


the ideas of the people were enlargedꝭ and ſchemes 


of trade and. improvement were adopted, bro 
7% | E nl 8 


(GL 


people would formerly have been denominated- 


madmen if they had undertaken; a new ſtile was 
introduced in lwing, dreſs, building, and furniture, 
wheel-carriages were ſet up, public places of en- 
tertainment were frequented, and an aſſembly-room 
- ball-room, and — * 
tion; and from chis time we may date all the im- 
rovements that have taken place, not only in 
Glafgow,. but all over the weſt of Scotland. The 
beſt method, however, of eſtimating the growing 


improvement of any town; is by the frequency 
of their application for affz{tance to parliament; 
we ſhall therefore enumerate the acts of parlia- 
ment which have been paſſed in favour of the city 
ſeveral roads 
ity of Glatzow,” In 1756, an. 
in the 
Cumray,, at the mouth of the 


of Glaſgow ſince the year 1750. 
In 1753, an at 
leading into the af 

act for erecting and; tupporting a light-ho 
Wand of Little | 
Clyde, and for rendering the navigation of the 
frith and river more fate and commodious. In 
1759, an act for improving the navigation of the 
river Clyde, to the city of Glaſgow, and for build- 


- 


for repairi 


e of, Gorbells. In 1767, the people of 


7 having propoſed to make a ſmall cut or 


from the frith of Forth to that 


N of Clyde, 
for the eonveniency of their trade to the 2 | 


ſide of the iſland, ſeveral gentlemen at Edinburgh, 
and throughout different 
poſed that this canal 

much larger icale than what had been originall 
projected. An act was accordingly: obtained, a 


the canal executed. In 1770, another was obtain- 


ed for improving the navigation of the river, and 
for building neh. 2 the 
of Gorbells, being an amendment of the former act 
for that purpoſe,, In 1771, an act for making and 
widening a paſſage from the ſalt · market to St. An- 
drew's church; for enlaxging and completing the 
echurch-yard of that church, and likewiſe for build. 
ng a convenient exchange or ſquare in the eity; 
alſo for amending, and explaining the former act 
relative to the navigation of the Clyde. An act 
for making and maintaining a navigable canal and 
waggon-way from the collieries in the pariſhes of 


Old and New Monkland, to the city of Glaſgow. 
This laſt canal. which was undertaken with a 


view to reduce the ꝓtice of coals, has not been at- 
tended with the deſired effect. The other improve- 
ments haye been productive of very great advan- 
tages, and it may be confidently aſſerted, that 
. fince the year 17 50, a'total ch has been ef- 


fected in the city, of Glaſgow and all round-it; the | 


the manners of the people have undergone an alte- 
Ration greatly for, the better; a fpirit of induſtry 
G WE, ] ; 


uſe, were built by ſubſcrip- 


* 


4 


ing A bridge acrols the river from the city to the 
V 


rts-of the kingdotn, pro- 4 
ould be executed upon a 


% 
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8 I. 
every order of men commerce has been increaſe 


ed, manufactures carried on to à cofſiderable 
extent, and ſtill encreaſing; every perſon is em- 
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medium breadth of the middle ones is 


houſe, the aſſembly- hall, the guild- 


council of 1 


ployed; hot a beggar'is to be ſecn in tlie ſtreets; 


the very children ate buſy. | 


Such is the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the city 
of Glaſgow, which for its beauty and elegance ex- 
ceeds every. other city in Scotland. The moſt 
ancient part of it ſtands on a riſing ground. The 
foundation of the cathedral is 104 0 higher than 
the. bed of the river, and the deſcent from the 


high ground reaches to about 100 yards below the 


college. The reſt of the city is built upon xz pla. 


The city reaches from N. to S. that is, from the 
Stable. green port, to the ſouth end of the Gorbel = 
2000 yards; from E. to W. that is, from the Gal- 
toll bar, to Grahameſtown toll bar, 3160 
The ſtreets are clean and well- paved, the 
feet; and 


feveral of them interſecting one anether at right 


angles, produce a very fine effect. The hou 


1 a very few, are built of free- ſtone well 
hewed; few of them exceed four floors in height; 
and many of them are in an exceeding good taſte, 


inſomuch that Mr. Pennant ꝓronounces Glaſgow 
to be the beſt ſecond- rate city he had ever ſeen. The 


moſt remarkable publie buildings are, the cathe- 
dral, St. Andrew's church, the coll the town- 

|, the guard-- 
houſe, the herb-market, two ftone-bridges,, and 
four hoſpitals. - Here are ſilk, linen, cotton, and 


woollen manufactures; types for printitig, arid 
printing is alſo carried on — in 2 3 Aon, 
The trade of this eity with America for tobaceo, 
was very confiderable before the troubles, and they 
now carry on a 7 foreign trade, and export 
great quuntities of ſalmon. B 
The government of the city of mw is veſt- 
in a provoſt and three bailies, a dean of guild, 
deacon- con veener, and a treaſurer, with à common 
merchants and 14 mechamics- The 
provoſt; and two of the baiſies muſt; by the fer 
of the burgh, be elected from the merchant rank, 
and the other bailie from the trades rank, that is, 
the mechanics. The provoſt is, from 5 
and cuſtom, ſtiled lord provoſt. He is x 
lord of the police of the city, preſident of the com- 


munity, and is ex offieio a juſtice of the peace for 


both the burgh and county. | 
The revenue of Glaſgow amounts to abort dooot. 
ſterl. per annum: it ariſes from a duty upon all 
in and meal brought into the city, (tHis tax is 
ominated the hadles,) from the- rents of lands 
ande houſes the property of the community; from 
an impoſt of two pennies Scots upon every Scots 
pint of ale or beer brewed, inbtought, or fold 
win tlie oity ; from certain dues payable 


- 


C 


G8 E 
the markets; from the rents of the ſeats in chureties, 


from the dues of cranage at the quay, at the weigh- 
_ houſe, tonnage on the riyer, pontage on the bridge, 


ſtatute-work within the burgh; &c. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is computed to be about 


— 


®” 43,000. 


tiſh parliament ; but ſince the Union it has been 


. Jained with Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Dumbarton, 
which, diſtrict of royal, boroughs ſend but one 


» 


member to the Britiſh, parliament alternatety. 


.. Glaſgow lies 25 miles N. W. of Lanerk, and 


42 * Lat. 55, 80, N. Long. 4, 


2, d £2 7 | ; & 4 . ; 
i .- GLASHITTEN, ſo called by the Getmaus, 


15 Teplitz by the Hungarians, à town of Upper 
Hungary; where was a rich gold - mine formerly. 
f The place is much reſorted to for its hot baths, 
over which are handſome ſtructures. Among them 
is a ſweating- bath; 5 8 ſprings from it drain- 
ing through a hill, fall into a bagnio, at one end 
- which 1s a ſtove. heated by the ſteam of thoſe 
Waters, and of different degrees of heat according 
o the higher or lower ſcats. Thie ſprings being 
or 50 in number, are tranſparent, yield flver, 
haye a red and green ſediment ſtrongly incruſting 
ſeats under water. It lies about ſeven miles 
ee 
_, GLASSENBURY, a town in Hertford county, 
Connecticut, about one mile E. of the Connecti- 
cut. riyer,. four miles 8. E. of Wetherfield, and 
een E of Hadb am 
LAS TON BURN. Somerſetſhire, 126 miles 
from London, is in a manner: encompaſſed with 
rivers, and was of old called the iſle of Avalon. 
By the ruins, here appears to have been the moſt 
magnificent abbey in the world, and the abbot 
yed in almoft as much ſtate as the royal donors, 
with an income of 40, oo0l. a year, and a vaſt tract 
of rich land, which be, could ſęe from the Tor, in 
. his own poſſeſſion, excluſive of ſeven deer parks 
. belonging to his abbey; which is walled round, a 
mile in compaſs, and was rated in the king's books, 
2 5 a year more than the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury. and 2090 a vr more than the biſhopric 
of Durham. The abbot had the title of lord, and 
ſat among the barons in parliament. There were 
23 abbots Who ae for near 
boo years, and had ſueh power, by a grant from 
king Cannte the Dane, that without their leave, no 
perlon whatever, not even a hiſhop or prince durſt 
Jet a foot in the iſland of Avalon. Richard Whiting, 
, who was the. laſt. abbot, for refuſing to ſurrender 
his abbey. to king Henry VIII., &e. was condem- 
ned at Wells, and carried, with two of hismonks, 
on a hurdle to the Tor, where he was hanged in 


the 


- 


. 
44 


This city formerly ſent a member to the Scot- 


bis pontificalibas on St. Michael's tower; hin head 
' N 4 = +. 
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ſet on the gate of his abbey, and his quarters dif. 


- poſed of at Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, and Ilcheſ- 
ter. This Tor, ſo called from the tower which 


ſtands on it, is a hill fo high, that it is an excel- 


{lent ſea marx. we 12 
Edgar and many other Saxon kings, were interred 
in its abbey-church, as was alſo in Mr. Camden's 


in 

- pon, king Arthur. Every cottage here has part 
of! a pillar, a door, or'a window of this 'fabric; of 
- which there RIlt remain the ruins of the choir, the 
middle tower, and'chapels. ' There is nothing left 
entire of the ahbot's lodging, but the kitchen, 
which was built by one of the abbots, of ſtone, 


vwithout any combuſtible material. The walls that 
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remain of the abbey are overgrown with ivy, and 
the aſpect of the whole is both melancholy and ve- 
'nerable; Here ate two pariſh churches. This 
town while under the protection of its abbots, was 
a partiamentary- borough; but it loſt that Andi its 
pri vitege of a corporation, the latter of which was, 
however, reſtored by queen Anne, Who granted it 
a new charter, for a mayor and burgeſſes. The 
only manufactory here is ſtockings, but the chief 
ſupport of the place is «2 reſort” of people to ſee 
the tuins of the abbey. ' The George inn here was 
formerly called the Abbot's inn; aſe it was a 
eceptacte for the ſtrollers that came in Pilgrimage 
to the abbey.” The market herè is on Tueſdays, 
and the fair on Sept. 8. At a little diſtance from 
the old church and facing the monks church yard, 
are two; remarkable pyramids, with inſcriptions, 
that are in characters unintelligible, and an image 
in biſhop's veſtments. Here is 7 halideate ſpring. 
- i GLATZ; a neat 8 city of Bohemia, and 
the capital of a county of its name, on the Mets or 
Mira, at the foot of à hill confining on Sileſia, 
Here is a caſtle on a rock almoſt inacceffible, which 
ſurrended to the king of Pruſſia in 1742, and with 
the country was ceded to him afterwards by the 
trerty of Hreſlau. Its trade is in filver-ore, iron, 
timber; coals, veniſon, cattle, butter and cheeſe, 
The great church here was formerly a pagan tem- 
ple. The ton bas good ſuburbs,” and a neat 
town-houſe, but the place ſuffered much in the 
—— e e It r miles E. of 
5 8. te 50, „VN. ng. 16, 21, E. 
1 'GLATZ.; S rn 1F/4 in which is 
its capital, of the ſame name juſt mentioned. It 


contains nine great towns and 100 villages, and is 


aich to bring in ſome years à revenue of 40,00 
crowns,” As it lies among the mountains of Mo- 
ravia, with this latter country to the 8. Sileſia to 
the E. and Bohemia to the W. and N. Geographers 
are at a loſs to which country to aſſign it. The 
king of Pruſſia poſſeſſes it by virtue of conqueſt, 
anda-ſublequent'treaty at Breflan, with the queen 
of Hungary confirming it to him. In 1622, the 

| Lutherans 


\ 


of the diſtrifts of Inverneſs- 
Scotland; noted for an inhuman maſſacre commit- 
ted here by king William's ſoldiers, who cut off 


G L 


Lutherans were expelled the town and county of 
Glatz, and the parochial church given to the Ca- 
tholics, but ſince reſtored. In one of its two 


towers Is a bell weighing 109 quintals, 


GLEMISFORD, a village in Suffolk, between 
Lenham and Clare, with two charity-ſchools and a 
fair June 24. 

GLENCAIRN, a market-town of Dumfries - 
ſhire, in the S. of Scotland. It lies 11 miles 
from the tower of Dumfries, and 56 from Edin- 


burgh. 
GLENCO, a ſcattered village of Lochaber, one 
ire, in the N. of 


man, woman, and child, excepting one that car- 
ried off an infant, who was the heir of Glenco. 
Glenco lies not a great way from Innerlochy or 
Fort William, and Maryburgh, and between 50 
and 60 miles W. of Inverneſs. 

GLENCOWEN, a river in Cumberland, which 
runs into the Ulles-water, on the 8. 

GLENELG, a ſmall diitri of Kintail, a ſub- 
diviſion of Roſsſhire, in the N. of Scotland, lying 
in the S. W. part of the county, in this tract is 
Glenſhiells. Here the government have built a fort, 


and keep in it always a few companies of men. Gle- 


nelg, including Moror Knoydart, is a pariſh in 
the preſbytery of Gairloch, 24 miles in length, 
and 18 in breadth. In it is alſo an arm of the 


ſea, about eight miles long, dividing Glenelg from 


Knoydart, 
GLEN GARY, Camden's Garrow, or Glengar- 
rough, a neck of land, about eight miles Jong, 
ſeparating the Aber-lough from 1 in the 
ſhire of Inverneſs and N. of Scotland. 
GLENLUCE, (bay of,) a large gulph on the 
ſouth ſide of the Mull of Galloway, in the ſouth 
of Scotland, running between the points of the 
Mull and Whitherne or Burroughead, being di- 
realy oppoſite to the Ile of man. Hereabouts 
is a good herring- fiſhery in the ſeaſon, and an ex- 
cellent road for ſhipping, both in the bay of Glen- 
luce, and the oppoſite bay of Lochrain, ſeparated 


| by a neck of land only ſix miles. broad, which 


* Joins the Rinnes or peninſula of Galloway to the 


mainland of Scotland ; but the country has no 
trade. 

GLENSHIELL, a valley of Kintail, which is 
a. diſtrict in the S. W. part of Roſsſhire, famous 
for a battle or hot ſkirmiſh, fought there on the 
10th of June, 1719. Glenſhiell, lying W. of In- 
verneſs about 40 miles, is a pariſh, in the Preſby- 
tery of Gairloch, 18 miles long, with 500 exa- 
minable perſons, few Papiſts, and three preaching 


places. 
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GLISS, or GL1sa, a village of Upper Valais, 


an ally of the Swiſs cantons. It lies within a 
mile of Brieg. In the neighbourhood are the re- 
mains of an ancient wall, with ſeveral towers 
drawn from the Rhone to the top of the adjacent 
mountains. It is ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the Romans; others by the Viberi, as a barrier 
againſt the Seduni. 

GLOCESTER, a county and town in Weſt Jer- 
ſey, not above four miles from Philadelphia, on the 


river Delawar. 


GLOCESTER, a maritime town in the coun- 


ty of Effex, in Maſſachuſets-bay, New England. 
It is ſituated on the iſthmus of the peninſula that 
forms cape Anne. 

GLOCESTER, a maritime town in Gloceſter 
_— in Virginia, on a point of land on the N. 

York river, which is defended by a fort op- 
poſite York city. 

GLOCESTER, in Gloceſterſhire, 102 miles 
from London, ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes 
on every deſcent, and is a clean, well-built town, 
with the Severn on one ſide, a branch of which 
brings up ſhips to it. It is beautified with a ca- 
thedral, beſides five pariſh churches, and is excee- 
dingly well provided with hoſpitals, particularly 
an infirmary, after the manner of thoſe at Lon- 
don, Wincheſter, Bath, &c. It was a Roman co- 


lony, and governed by a conſul, Forging of iron 


ſeems to have been its manufaCtory ſo early as 
the time of William the Conqueror ; kin Henry 
VIII. made it the ſee of a biſhop, with a dean and 
ſix prebends. Its caſtle, which was erected in the 
time of William the Conqueror, is very much de- 
cayed ; part of it is leaſed out by the crown, and 
the reſt ſerves for a priſon. In its cathedral, which 


is an ancient, but magnificent, fabric, and has a- 
tower, reckoned one of the neateſt and moſt cu- 


rious pieces of architecture in England, are the 
tombs of Robert duke of Normandy, ſon to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and of Edward II. and there 
is a whiſpering-place like to that at St. Paul's at 
London; In the chapter-houſe Strongbow lies, 
who conquered Ireland. There are 12 chapels in 
it, with the arms and monuments of many great 
perſons. Edward the Confeſſor had a great aſſem- 
=_ of his nobles in that part of the monaſtery now 
called the long work-houſe. King John 1 it a 
borough, to be governed by two bailiffs. Henry III. 


who was crowned here, made it a corporation. By 


its preſent charter from Charles II. it is governed 
by a ſteward, who is generally. a nobleman, a 
mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, out of whom the 
mayor is choſen, a town-clerk, two ſheriffs, choſe 
yowly out of 26 common council-men, a ſword- 

rer, and four ſerjeants at mace, - Here are 12 
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incorporated trading companies, whoſe maſters 


attend the mayor on all public occaſions, &c, but 


Here is a 
2 
ufinets 


is engrofſed by Briſtol. . King Edward I. held a 


one of its chief manufactories is pins. 
d ſtone bridge over the river, with a 


- parliament here in 1272, wherein ſome good laws 


were made, now called the Statutes of Gloceſter ; 
he erected a gate on the S. ſide of the abbey, ſtill 
called by his name, though almoſt demoliſhed in 


the civil wars. King Richard II. alſo held a par- 
liament here; and king Richard III. in conſide- 


ration of his having (before his acceſſion to the 
crown) born the title of duke of Gloceſter, ad- 
ded the two adjacent hundreds of Dudſton and 
King's-Barton to it, gave it his ſword and cap 
of maintenance, and made it a county of itſelf, 
by the name of the county of the city of Gloceſ- 
ter. But after the Reſtoration the hundreds were 
taken away by act of patliament, and the walls 


-pulled down, becauſe the city ſhut the gates againſt 


Charles I. when he befieged it in 1643, by which, 


— 


it h 


though the ſiege was raiſed by the earl of Eſſex, 
ſuffered 20,0001. damage. Before that time 
it had 11 pariſh churches, but fix of them were 
then demoliſhed. Here are abundance of croſſes, 
and ftatues of our kings, ſome of whom kept 


their Chriſtmas here; ſeveral market-houſes ſup- 


ported with pillars, and large remains pf monaſ- 


teries, which were once ſo numerous, that it gave 


occaſion to the monkiſh proverb, As ſure as 


God is in Gloceſter.“ Here is a barley market, and 


2 hall for the afſizes, called the Booth- hall. Under 


© | © the bridge is a water-engine to ſupply the town, 


and it is ſerved with it alſo from Robin Hood's 
well, to which is a fine walk from the city. Cam- 
den ſays, that the famous Roman way, called Er- 


above 7o are alſo cloathed. 


mine Street, which begins at St. David's in Pem- 


dg rokeſhire, and reaches to Southampton, paſſes 


though this city. Sudmead in the neighbourhood 


is noted for horſe- races. The markets here are on 


Wedneſday and Sunday, and fairs April 5, July 5, 
September 28, and November 28. is a 
charity-ſchool for above 80 children, of whom 


GLOCESTERSHIRE, or GLovcEsTER- 
SHIRE, an inland county of England. It is boun- 
ded on the E. by Warwickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and 
Berkfhire;; on the S. by Somerſetſhire and Wilt. 
ſhire, on the N. by Worceſterſhire, and on the 


W. by Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire. Tem- 
pleman makes it 62 miles in ] 


th, and 36 in 
breadth ; though others reckon its dimenſions leſs. 
Tt contains one city, namely, that of its name, 
27 market towns, and 280 pariſhes. The num- 


ber of its inhabitants amounts to 162,568, who- 
are repreſented by two knights of the ſhire, and 


2 


| 
| 


| 
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two each for the city of Glouceſter, the boroughs 
of Cirenceſter and Tewkſbury. It is watered 
by ſeveral large rivers, as the Severn, the Wye 
the Avon, the Ifis, the Leden; the Frome, ihe 
Stroude, the Windruſh, and ſeveral other ſmaller 
' ſtreams. 

The air of this county is healthy throughout 
but has a difterence of ſoil, the eaſtern parts being 
hill , the weſtern woody, but the middle enriched 
with a pleafant and fruitful valley ; which laſt is 
much indented by the Severn, waſhing this coun- 
ty for 40 miles together, (70, including its win- 
dings); ſo that it brings neceſſaries from abroad 
and gives the means of conveying the native com- 
modities into foreign parts. This river in ſome 

places is two or three miles broad, and comes in 
with a violent tide called the boar, which rolls 
with a head from two to four feet high, carrying 
every thing before it, and overflowing its banks. 
It is remarked, that the tides in it are largeſt one 
* — full « op age 3 the change; and 
ikewiſe one year the night-tides are high 
another thoſe of the da F * 
ig abounds with all forts of 
and game, with every thing that other counties 
produce, and as ood. 1. — kind, eſpecially ba- 
con and cider, And its rivers abound with fiſh, 
as ſalmon in the Severn, together with lzmpreys 
and conger eels. ; F 

Its ufual diviſion is into three patts ; namely, 
1. Coteſwold. 2. The vale; and, 3. The forelt 
of Dean. 

Cotteſwould is the hilly part of Gloceſterſhire, 
on the confines of the ſhires of Warwick, Oxford, 
and Berks ; thoygh not very fertile in corn, yet 
feeds about 400,000 ſheep , from ſome of which 
breed, made a preſent of by one of our Engliſh 
ſheep-breeders to the king of Spain, is ſaid to 

come originally the fine Spaniſh wool. The ma- 
nufacturing of cloths here is very conſiderable. 
The Vale is the middle part of the county, 
ſpreading itſelf into a fruitful plain on both ſides 
of the Severn. In this part excellent cheeſe is 
made, which is the fatteſt and moſt agreeable of 
any in England, though that under this denomi- 
nation in London comes moſtly from Wiltſhire, 
the real Glouceſter cheeſe going more to Briſtol. 

The foreſt of Dean, which is the moſt weſterly 
part, lies between the Severn and the Wye. It 
was formerly covered with wood to the extent of 
30, ooo acres, which was then ſuch a receptacle 

r robbers, that in the reign of -Henry VI. an act 

of parliament was made to ſuppreſs them. But 

ſince the diſcovery of rich iron ore, and forges ſet 
- up to work it, the woods, have been very much 
leflened by being cut down for that purpoſe, and 
ſeveral towns and villages. built in the * 


in, cattle, fowl, 


© . 
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The oaks here are reckoned the beſt in England, 
with the timber of which moſt of our ſhipping 
were formerly built. The king has, a ſwainmot 


here for preſerving the vert and veniſon; and the 
miners too have a court far preventing encroach- 


ments upon one another, and encouraging them 


to go on quietly in their labour, in digging after 
coals and iron ore, with both which this fore& 3; 
abounds. ' Every miner is ſworn by touching tlie 
Bible, it is ſaid, with a ſtick, and that leſt they 
defile holy writ with unclean hands; and when 1 


they are to give evidence they wear a particular 
cap: two-whimſical, if not ridiculous, cuſtoms ! 
This whole county lies in the dioceſe of the biſhop 
of Gloceſter. | 


GLOCESTER-ISLAND, one of the new diſ- j 


coveries, in 1767 by captain Wallis in the South 
ſea; but as it was ſurrounded with rocks and 
breakers, he did not land. It was viſited by cap- 


tain Cartaret the ſame year, who ſuppoſes them to 


be the ſame land which was ſeen by Quiros. Lat. 
19, 11, 8. Long. 140, 6, W. 


GLOGAU, a duchy of Lower Sileſia, in Ger- Q 


many. It lies on the confines of Poland. In it 
are about eleven ſmall towns, beſides its capital; 
but it was formerly of a much greater extent, in- 


cluding the duchies of Sagan, Croſſen, and ſome 3 
Tifrids. Here they have a law contrary to 

the general cuſtom in the empire, — fai- 
fore any 


other 


lure of male iſſue, a daughter inherits 
other of the father's male relations. 


GLOGAU the Great, in contradiſtinction from | 
another ſmall town in the duchy of Oppelen, the 


capital of the laſt · mentioned duchy of its uame. 


It ſtands on the river Oder, near the Poliſh fron- 
tiers. Its name in Wendiſh ſignifies copſes or 
thickets, as being ſituated among them. It is re- 


larly fortified with a double wall and ditch, 


ving a ſtrong caſtle; but in 1741 the king of f 


Pruſſia took both by ftorm. He made the garri- 


ſon, r above 1000 men, priſoners of 


war; found the military cheſt here, with above 
2 florins; 50 pieces of braſs cannon; and a 

rge. quantity of powder. This capture was 
afterwards confirmed to him by a ſubſequent trea- 
ty withithe queen of Hungary. The neighbour- 
ing territory abounds with corn and cattle, the 
Oder and numerous ponds ſupplying it with 2 
of fiſh ; and the air here is ſweeter than at Brel- 
law : though it is ſaid, that eating too much falt 


beef, .pork and cheeſe, with the immoderate uſe of 


beer, cauſe epidemic diſtempers, as the plague, 
- gout, ſtone; &c. This city has five great gates 


and two ſmall ones. Its cathedral or collegiate - 


church, the principal ornament of the place, lies 


without the city, in an iſland formed by the Oder. 
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Its parachial church within the town is an- 
cient, and has the largeſt and higheſt tower in all 
Sileſia. Here are allo three convents, belides 
ſome ſchools and a college. It lies 45 miles N. 


W. of Breſlaw. Lat. 51, 46, N. ng. 16, 


20, E. 

6LOGAU the Leſs, a town of the duchy of 
Oppelen, in Sileſia. It lies 28 miles N. of Tro- 
pati, and 56 S. of Breſlaw; alſo in the poſſeſſion 
of the king of Pruſſia, at the ſame time with the 
former. Lat. 50, 32, N. Long. 17, 36, E. ; 


) GLORIA, (San Jago de la) a large caſtle, on 
the S. ſide of the harbour of Porto Bello, in South 


America, and oppoſite to the anchoring-place. 
To the E. of it, at the diſtance of about 100 
toiſes, begins the laſt- mentioned town. Admiral 
Vernon demoliſhed it. b 
GLOTTA, (iſland of,] the name given by 
Antoninus to the Iſle of Arran, a ſubdiviſion of 


) the ſheriffdom of Bute, in the frith of Clyde and 


W. of Scotland. The river Clyde is alſo called 

Glotta. a "tix 8 
GLUCKSTADT, a ftrongly fortified town of 

Holſtein, in Germany, on the N. fide of the river 


5 Elbe, near the influx of the rivulet Rhyn into it. 
The emperor Ferdinand 11. beſieged 


it two years 
in vain, principally owing to the aſſiſtance it had 
from the Daniſh fleet in the river, as it cannot be 


taken unleſs blocked up by a fleet. The Danes 


generally keep in it a garriſon of 2000 foot; and 
on the ramparts are fine walks of trees. Hete are 
ſeveral canals, one of which divides the town into 
two parts, and is interſected by another at the end 
of the market-place, which is very magnificent. 
At one corner is the great church, where the 
Calviniſts and Papiſts — each a chapel. Its 
harbour can receive a royal navy, the Elbe being 
very wide here, deep, and ſafe. At the end of the 
canal running into it from the town, is a tower 
built in the water, on piles, round which are 
platforms, with batteries of cannon that command 


- the Elbe. The town ftanding in a marſhy bot- 
tom, there is no coming to it on the land-ſice, 


but by a ſtone cauſeway about three quarters 'of a 
mile in — on the ſide of Krempe. It belongs 
to Denmark, whoſe ſovereign attempting to oblige 
ſhips that paſs up the Elbe to pay toll, was op- 
poſed by all the powers of Europe, particularly 
the Hamburghers. Though matters were accom- 
modated, the duties were laid on; ſo that the toll 
of this river is engroſſed by the king of Denmark 
at this town ; and it was declared a free port in 


1773. In this town thieves are condemned for 


life to draw the duſt-carts, and are chained to 
them like Turky galley-flaves. Between this and 


Elmſhorn the country is rendered very fertile by 
' | frequent 
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vent inundations of the Elbe. Tt lies 28 miles 7 


W. of Hamburgh. Lat. 54, 32, N. Long. 9. 


12, E. 2 0 
GNADEN BERG, or the Hill: of Grace, a 


town betonging to the juriſdiction of Newmark, | 


in the Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, formerly no- 
ted for a monaſtery'of the order of St. Salvator, 
one part of which is for monks, and an 
nuns; with a m. 


It embraced: the 


its former grandeur. It | ſtands on the river 
8 about half a German league from 
to . | 42 


NE SNaA, or Gn1zsNo, by the Germans cal- 
Jed Gx EsEx; the principal city of the circle of 


Kaliſch, and the capital of Lower Poland. It lies 


about the middle of the Palatinate, in a plain be- 


© tween hills and lakes. . Here the kings of Poland 


were crowned, and the regalia kept, till 1320 
when removed to Cracow. In 1613 it ſuffered 


extremely by fire, and has been declining ever 


- ince;' It is only conſiderable as being the ſee of 
- an" archbiſhop, who is primate of all Poland, and 
regent of the kingdom during an inter-regnum, 
with the ſtate and revenues belonging to the 
crown. In the cathedral is a vaſt treaſure of gold, 


flver, and curious enamelled veſſels, with coſtly 


veſtments, and archbiſhop Firley's mitre, valued at 


near 2000 l. ſterling. Its gates of Corinthian braſs, 
and finely wrought, formerly belonged-to a Greek 
monaſtery in the Taufica Cherſoneſus. They 
Boleflaus, II. It lies 

t. 52, 41, N, Long. 


were brought hither by kin 
421 miles W. of Warſaw. 

$7,450, E. 106 110 37% 
- ., GNIEW, or Mv, a ſmall town of Little 
Pomerania, in Poliſni Pruſſia; it lies near the junc- 
tion of Ferſwitta with the Viſtula. In 1463 it was 
obliged to ſurrender to the Poles, and in 1626 and 
1655 to the Swedes. In modern times one Gerz, 
à Lutheran miniſter, was forced to erect a ſtatue 
to St. Nepumuc, whom it was ſaid he had calum- 


Dilated. | * 
GNOSSUS, or CzRraTvus; from a river fo 
called, a town of Candia, an iſland of European 
Torky, -theÞÞyal ſeat of Minos, and where Ju- 
- piter's tomb was. Its ſituat ion is not certainly 
known, accounts varying about it. The Gnoſſian 
- arrows are famous in antiquity. ' 
'GOA, a large and ſtrong town of Aſia, in the 
_ peninſula on this fide the Ganges, and on the 
Malabar coaſt. It was taken by the Portugueſe 


ments the Europeans have in India. It ſtands in 
an ifland about 12 miles in length, and fx in 
+ breadth, and the city is built on the north fide of 
it, having the conveniency of a fine ſalt- water 
1 


en for 
ificent church, and 36 akars. 
eformation. But fince it has 


- been reſtored to the Roman Catholics it has loſt 


-m 


in 1508, and is the chief town of all the ſettle- 


on 


s Gra; & man 


N. by W. of Cochin. 
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river, capable of receiving ſhips of the greateſt bur. 


then, where they lie within a mile of the town, 
The banks of the river are beautified with a great 
number of handſome ſtructures, ſuch as churches, 


caſtles, and gentlemen's houſes. The air within 


the town is unwholeſome, for which reaſon it is 
not ſo well inhabited now as formerly. The vice- 
roy's palace is a noble building; and ſtands at a 


ſmall diſtance from the river, over one of the gates 


of the city, which leads to à ſpacious ſtreet, ter- 


minated by a beautiful church. This city contains 


a great number of handſome churches, convents, 
and cloiſters, with a ſtately large hoſpital; all well 
endowed; and kept in good repair. The market- 
place takes up an acre of ground; and in the ſhops 


about it may be had the produce of Europe, China, 


Bengal, and other countries of leſs note. Every 
church has a ſet of bells, ſome of which are con- 


tinually ringing. Their religion is the Roman 
Catholic, and they have a ſevere inquiſition. There 


are a great many Iodian converts, but they gene- 
rally retain ſome of their old cuſtoms, particular- 

they cannot be brought to eat beef. However, 
Gentoos in the city; who are to- 


lerated, becauſe they are more induſtrious than the 


-Chriſtians, and better artiſts: The clergy are very 
numerous, and illiterate; but the churches are 
finely embelliſhed, and have great numbers of 


images. The houſes are large, and make a fine 
ſhew; but within they are but poorly” furniſhed. 
The inhabitants are contented with greens, fruits, 


and roots; which with a little 'bread; rice, and 


fiſh,” is their principal diet, though they have hogs 
and fowls in plenty. However, they are very much 
addicted to women, and are generally weak, lean, 
and feeble. Captain Hamilton ſtood on a hill near 
the city, and counted above 80 churches, convents, 
and monaſteries ;: and he was told that there were 
about 30,000 prieſts and monks: The body of St. 
Francies Xavier; is buried in St. Paubs church, 
and, as they pretend, performs a great many mi- 
racles. It is remarkable, that none of the churches 
except one, have glaſs windows, for they make 
uſe of clear oyſter-ſhells inſtead of glaſs, and all 
their fine houſes have the ſame. | Goa itſelf has 
few manufactures or productions, their beſt trade 
”—_ in arrack. The river's mouth is defended 
by ſeveral forts and batteries, well planted with 
large cannon on both. ſides, and there are ſeveral 
other forts in different places. It is 250 miles 


„long. 74, o, N. lat. 
I'S, 31. | ; 
| GOBCEIN, a town of the Palatinate, in Ger- 


many, 18 miles 8. E. of Philipſburg. Lat. 49, 
21, N. Long: 28, 31, E. 1 


. 


OCH, a town in the duchy of Cleves, and 
circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, nine miles 8 


A 
of 8 and ſubject to the Dutch. Lat. 
5, 51 


1, 49, N. 5, $1, N. 

s GG ANG. 5 —— of the iſland of Sardinia, 
in the province of Lugho-Dori; ſeated on the ri- 
ver Thurſo, 25 miles E. of Algher; it has a 
caſtle, and is the capital of the county af the 
ſame nane. 

GOD AH, a conſiderable town of Aſia, in In- 
doſtan; but it is not ſo flouriſhing as formerly, 50 
miles from Brampore. 

GODALMING, vulgarly Godlimont, that is, 
God's. Alms, a market-town of Surry, upon the 
Lodden, abounding with good fiſh, eſpeciatt 
pikes, and ſeveral mills upon it. Here are clot 
manufactures, particularly mixed kerſeys, and 
blue ones, alſo ſtocking-weaving, and whited 
brown paper. This place has good inns, is fa- 
mous for liquorice, good carrots, and peat. - Here 
is a market on Wedneſday, and fairs Feb. 13, 
Sept. 28, and Nov. 28. Here is a charity-ſchoo 
and on the common is an hoſpital, built and en- 
dowed for 10 old men. 

GODARD, or GoTHaRD, (St.) a mountain 
in Swifferland, the inhabitants of which are ſub- 
jet to the canton of Ury. It begins about 
three leagues from Altdorff, and is an important 
paſs into Italy; The road is partly pleaſant, and 
partly rugged and dangerous. In the lower parts 
are foreſts, through which you juſt ſee the foam- 
ing Ruſs, and an infinity of other ſtreams. Far- 
ther on are frightful rocks, hanging over the road. 
But the inhabitants keep theſe dellges open ſum- 
mer and winter, at an immenſe expence and labour, 
by throwing bridges over ſteep rocks, ſupporting the 
road with walls, butreſſes, and ſtones faſtened by iron 
cramps. About five leagues within this mountain, 
is a ſtone bridge of a ſurpiſing height, and conſiſting 
of one arch, which ſtands on a rock on each ſide, and 
thrown over the Ruſs, It is one of the higheſt 
parts of Swiſſerland, from which there is a view of 
four biſhoprics that terminate here; namely, Mi- 
lan, Navaro, Coife, and Sion, and on it is a con- 
vent for monks. Within the circuit of about a 

e from the top of it there are ſeven lakes, from 


whichYflues the river Teſſin that deſcends into; 


into Italy, and alſo the Ruſs, in Latin Urſa, which 
falls down into Swiſſerland. About half the — 
down mount St. Godard, is a bridge of ſnow an 

ice, over a hollow, under which runs the Teſſin. 
In theſe mountains are ſeverat mines of iron, cryſ- 
tal and mineral ſprings, that runs through veins 
of vitriol and ſalt-petre. In ſome of the lakes 


are taken lampreys, of about eight pounds weight. 


GODDARD's-RIVER, named by Carver, at- 
ter a gentleman in bis company, when he deſcend- 
ed it. It js ſmall, and runs into the W. bay of 
kke Superior, North America.. | | 

Var. L—No. 49 


— 
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It is Antonints's Duroliponte, by miſtake for Du 


roſiponte; in Britiſh, a bridge over the Ouſe. It 
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ſchool, and three hoſpitals. Here is a 


was formerly a conſiderable place, but now a vil- 
lage of Huntingdonſhire, one of the largeſt in Eng- 
land, and remarkable for its huſbandry. The in- 
habitants met king James I. when be came from 
Scotland, with 70 new. ploughs, drawn by as many - 
teams of horſes, in ruſtic ornaments, for which he 
made the place a borough, Sometimes they have, 

it is faid, a train of no lefs than nine ſcore ploughs; 
for they hold their lands by this tenure. Ihe 
church here is a vicarage belonging to Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, and Roman coins are frequently dug 

up in the neighbourhood. An annual fair is kept 

at Godmancheſter, on Eaſter-Tueſday, Near this 
town, in the Londn road, between Huntingdon 

and Caxton, is a tree well-known- to travellers, 

from which it is proverbially faid, when à man 

is ſeen to ſquander away his ſubſtance, * that he 

is in the way to Beggar's Buſh.” Godmancheſter 

lies about a mile from Huntingdon, and on the 

oppoſite ſide of the river Ouſe. | 

- GODMANCHESTER, anciently Gorman- 

cheſter, from Gormon the Dane, who had theſe | 
porn granted him by the peace with king Al- 


GODSPEY, or rather Colley, 
monly pronounced; a church village and pariſh of 
the ſhire of Sutherland, in the N. of Scotland, 
where js kept. a conſiderable fair annually, on St. 
Andrew's-day, Nov. 30, particularly for cattle to- 
be- killed and ſalted for 'winter-ſtore.. It lies near 
Dornoch, the ſhire-town. . We 

GOELLE, or GoveLiis, a ſmalt diftrict and 
ſubdiviſion of the Ifle of France, the limits of © 
whiclrare not exactly known; the only conſidera» . 
ble town in it is Dammartin. | 

GOER, or Gourpe, a hunting-ſeat belong» 
ing to the elector of Hanover, king of Great Bri- 
tain, in the duchy of Brunſwick Lunenburg, and. 
Lower Saxony, in Germany. It lies 70 miles 
N. E. of Hanover. f 

GOES, a neatly built and walled town on the 
N. ſide of the iſland of 8. Beveland, in the pro- 
vince of Zealand. It lies about a mile from the 
arm of the ſea that parts the ifland from Wolferſ- 
dyke, communicating with it by a canal, 2 * 
od by two forts, called the Eaſter and Welter, 
has fix gates, three market-places,. a grammar-. 
pry har- 

it's ca- 


4 
as it is come 


— — 


bour, and veſſels come up to the town 


nal. To it belongs the lordſhip. of Borfzlen, It 


lies 14 miles E. of Middleburg, and. 16 W. of Ber- 
gen- op-20 . Lat. 5, 46, N. Long. 8 185 E. 
GOES, a town of the province of Beira, in 
Portugal, with between 14 and 1 500 inhabitants, 
26 miles from the city of Beira. SH 
11 N. GOGH, 


Ls 


8 O 


_ = GOGA, large eriding town of Gururatte, in 


the Eaſt Indies, 10 1 within the gulph of 
Cambaya, and on its W. ſide, almoſt oppoſite 


to Baroche. It has a ſafe harbour for the largeſt 


veſſels; which though 1ying on ſoft mud, at low- 

water, float in four or five fathoms perpendicular 

when the tide riſes. [> | 

I be mogul has an officer here, who commands 
about 200 that guard the places, and he is ſubor- 

dinate to the governor of Cambaya. Here is the 


rende vous of the Portugueſe ſhips in their paſſage | 


to Goa, and there is a free commerce for rangers ' 


at this place, in ſuch merchandiſe as is pro- 
per to be exported from, or imported to Gu- 
. Zuratte. _ 5 — 

' GOGMAGOG, or Hodſtacoc, fo called 
by the Cambridge ftudents, a chain of hills 
three miles S. of that univerſity, where are the 
veſtiges of old entrenchments and other works, 
being an advantageous poſt, and commanding the 
whoſe 

to lord Godolphin. 


longin 5 
Go AME, a kingdom of Africa, in Aby ſſinia, 
lying at the S. extremity of the lake Dambia. 
is almoſt ſurrounded on all ſides by the Nile, 


country hereabouts. On it is a ſoat be- 


and is become famous ſince the diſcovery of the 


ſources of that river. - 

GOITO, a fmall town of the dechy of Mantua, 
and Upper Diviſion of Italy. It lies over the 
Menze (Mincius,) 14 miles N. W. of 

city. It was taken in 1906, by the hereditary 
yl of Heſſe. Lat. 45, 25, N. Long. 11, 
1, E. 1 ä | Fl | 

? LCONDA, (ene ki of,) but 
no a province of Hither India, and M 


mines of diamonds worked; and many more are 
forbid to be occupied, left they ſhould become 
too common. The king of Golconda 4s ſaid to 
have had half a million of men in pay in the year 
1686, when he was taken priſoner and dethroned, 
He has vaſt revenues, what from lands, and the 
cuſtoms on merchandiſe and proviſiens, that from 
ſalt alone amounting to 1,800,000 crowns, beſides 
the property of all diamonds weighing above five 
carats, The ſouthern part of the kingdom is the 
moſt populous. It furniſhes the mogul with a 
on 20,090 horſe, and double that number of 

; and its revenue, including that part of Car- 
nate, is 6, 250, oo0l. The Englith, and other 
European nations, have ſettlements on this coaſt, 


from which are ex ported the ſineſt callicoes, chintz, 


and diamonds. 
 GOLCONDA, once the capital of the king - 
dom of its name laſt mentioned, and the royal 
reſidence. It lies in a good air and foil, having 
freſh water and variety of fruits. It has ſtone 
walls and deep ditches; it alſo had a fortified caſtle, 
till Aureng-Zebe'took it in 1686, after nine months 
ſiege. It formerly ſuffered much from the inun- 
dations of its nei gy 1 Guenga, which 
red two fine ſtone bridges, the one of 19, 
and the other of 15 arches, aud drowned many 
thouſand people and cattle, Here is a royal cha- 
pel, richly: adorned. The town lies about 278 


miles N. W. of Fort St. George. Lat. 16, 12, N. 


| Long gh, 2, E. : 


empire, in Afia. It extends itſelf about 260 miles | 


along the bay of I, being 200 miles where 
radeſt from E. to W. It has Biſnagar on the 
S. the mountains of Gate on the W. and thoſe 


of Orita with Balaguate on the N. as alſo the 
. - river Guenga. The air id general is healthy, 1 


Here are only three ſeaſons, namely, an exceflive- . 


- bag ſummer, an autumn, when they have great 


ins; and a ſpring from November to Febru- { 


ary, when the air is cold. 
"with black cattle, ſheep, poultry, all ſorts of pro- 
viſions; and has many lakes full of fiſh. It has 


Plenty of grapes, of which White wine is made, 
and fru | 


its peculiar to the climate. The 
2 indigo, bezoar, two crops 


me other grains. The fields lie generally high, 


zn] have reſervoirs. for water? Here are no mines 


of gold, filver, or copper, but many. of ſalt, iron, 
ſtesel, diamonds and other precioùs ſtones. Theſe 
latter induced the great mogul,” Aureng-Zebe, to 
make a conqueſt of this kingdom; and it is tow 


ſubject to his ſuceeſſor. In it are no leſs than 23 


* 


of rice, and 


The country abounds | 


_—, — wen” a oe - — 


the Scottiſh nation, 


LDBERG, a town of Lignita, in the duchy 
of Sileſia, 40 miles W. of Breſlaw, ſubject to 
1 Pruſia. Lat. 51, 42, N. Long. 16, 
12, y * f 

GOLD-MOUNT, a very high pyramidical 
one, in the iſland of Sumatra, in the Indian 
r Aſia, the rivulets from which afford 

uſt. _ 

GOLD-COAST, a part of Guinea, in Africa, 
extending along the Atlantic Ocean, where En- 

liſh, Dutch, and other European nations have 
lettlements and forts. Along this coaſt are reck- 
oned 11 different countries; namely, Axiro, Ante, 
Adom;” Jabi, Commany, Feta, Saboc, Fantayn, 
Acron, ana, and Aquamboe. In each of theſe 
are one, two, or three ſmall towns or villages, ly- 
ing upon the ſhore, as well under as betwixt t 
European forts, their largeſt and moſt populous 
towns being generally more inland. 

GOLD N-ISLAND, in the mouth of the 
gulph of Darien, belonging to Terra Firma, in 

America, where in the year 1698, a colony of 

attempted to but find- 

ing it barren, they — it, and poſſeſſed them- 

ſelves of an iſthmus on the oppoſite ſhort of the 

continent, namely, Darien, in a fruitful ſoil, — 
t 


. 


G O 

the ſituation naturally fo ſtrong, that they could 
not have been diſpoſſed by the Spaniards, had not 
the Engliſh miniſtry at that time abandoned them, 
and conſequently contributed to their ſubſequent 
calamities and after deſtruction, It lies in lat. q, 
14, N. long. 79. N 15 | 

GOLD RIVER, lies to the ſouthward of the 
river Santa Maria, in the Terra Firma, or Iſthmus 
of Darien, affording gold duſt in great plenty; 
whence it has — its name. | 
60OLDIN GEN, a town of Courland Proper, 
in Poland, and formerly one of the Hans towns, 
It lies on the river Windau, about 30 miles from 
the Baltic, and about 58 miles from Mittau. Near 
it is a fine water-fall, and an old caſtle, - It has a 
large juriſdiction belonging to it. Lat. 57, 38, N. 
Long. 22, 12, E. 9 
0OLNAU, a town of Pomerania, belonging 

to Brandenburgh; in Germany. It lies on the 
Hna, 18 miles-N. E. of Stetin, and ſubject to the 
king of Pruſſia, Lat. 53, 55, N. ng. 15, 
4 OOMBROON, by the natives called Bander 
Abaſſi, a city of Perſia, ſituated in N. lat. 27, 40, 
E. long. 55, 30. The name of Gombroon, or Co- 
merong, captain Hamilton tells us, it had from 
the Portugueſe, becauſe it was remarkable for the 
number of prawns and ſhrimps caught on its 
coafts, by them called comerong. This city owes 
I wok and grandeur to the demolition of Or- 
mus, and the downfal of the Portuguele empire in 
the Eaft Indies. It is now juſtly accounted one 
bf the greateſt marts in the eaſt, was built by the 

h Abas, and from him, as ſome think, 


_ obtained the name of Bander-Abaſſi, which ſigni- | 


fies the court of Abas, It ſtands on a bay about 
nine leagues to the northward of the E. end of the 
iland..of Kiſhmiſh, and three leagues from the 
famous Ormus. The Engliſh began to ſettle here 
about the year 1631, , in conſideration of 
their ſervices againſt the Portugueſe, ſhah Abas 
granted them half the cuſtoms of that port. The 
town is large, but its ſituation bad, wanting al- 
moſt every thing that contributes to neſs 

and even ſupport bf life. Towards the land it is 
encom 
- fea are ſeveral (mall forts, with a plabone. ang a 


Citadel, mounted with cannon to ſecure 


the happineſs, | 


it and the 
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by a ſort of wall; and towards the þ 


Toad'from the attempts of an enemy by ſea. The 
houſes in moſt of the ſtreets are ſo out of repair, \ 
ſome half down, others in a heap of rubbiſh, that 


would imagine the town had been ſacked 
by a barbarous 


a {tr 
and ra 


ple; not a veſtige 


of the wealth really contained in the place appear- 


ing Þ view. The bazars and ſhops round them 
Banians, Whoſe 


are kept, for the moſt part, 1 
houſes are generally in good 
py 1 


it 4 


G 0 
houſes are built with earth and lime, but ſome of 
the belt with ſtone. Many of them have a ſort 


of ventilators at top, which contribute greatly to 
the health of the inhabitants in the hot ſeaſons of 
the year. The moſt ſickly months here are April, 
May, September, and October. With fiſh and 
mutton the inhabitants are well ſupplied. Rice 
is imported from India; and wheat is ſo plenty, 
that the poor ſubſiſt chiefly on bread and dates. 
The country hereabouts abounds in the moſt de» 
licious fruits, | 
Gombroon is extremely. populous, on account 
of the commerce carried on by the Dutch and 
Engliſh factories, as well as the natives. The 
Engliſh factory is-cloſe by th ſea, at ſome diſ- 
tance from the Dutch, which is a commodious fine 
new building. A great part of the campany's 
profit ariſes from Feights, As the natives have 
not one good {hip of their own, and are extremel 
gnorene of navigation, they freight their 
or Surat, and other Indian marts, in Englick and 
Dutch bottoms, at an exorbitant rate. The com- 
modities of the Gombroon market are, fine wines 
of different kinds, raiſins, almonds, æiſh-miſhes, 
prunellas, dates, piſtachio-nuts, ginger, ſilks, car- 
pets, leather, tutty, galbanum, ammoniac, aſa- 


fetida, tragacanth, with other gums, and a va- 


riety of ſhop medicines, Theſe are, in a great 
meaſure, the produce of Carmania, which the 
bring to (zombroon in carayans. The Englich 


company had once a {mall factory in the province 


of Carmania, chiefly for the ſake of a fine wool 
roduced there, and uſed by the batters. The 
gliſh factory here was taken by the French in 
1759, and pillaged,  - | 
MER, or VELEZ DE LA GoMERA, ax 
town and river in the province of Errif, in Africa. 


It js inhabited by the warlike nation of the ſame 
. ſuppoſed to be the deſcendants of 


zomer, the elileſt ſon of Japhet. It is fituated 
between two hills formed by mount Gomer, and 
contains about bag houſes, one great ſquare, a 
weak caſtle, and ſmall arſenal on the ſhore, where 
17 build gallies and other ſmall veſſels. | 

OMERA, one of the Canary Iflands, Iyin 

between Ferro and Tenerife. It has one g 
town of the ſame name, with an excellent harbour, 


where the Spaniſh fleet often take in refreſh- 


ments. They have corn ſufficient to ſupply the 
inhabitants, with one ſugar work, and great plenty 
of wines and fruits. It is ſubject to the Spaniards, 
who. conquered it in 1445. W. long. 17, 10. 
N. lat. 28, 6. 7 
GOMORA ISLANDS. See ſonanna. 
GOMORRAH; one of the cities of the plain 


| or of the vale of Siddim in Judz4, deſtroyed, to- 
. Moſt of the J gether with Sodom, 


by fire from heaven, on ge- 
| count 


There are about 100 c 


f „ 

count of the wickedneſs of the people. To deter- 
mine its particular ſituation at preſent is impoſſile. 
: GONDAR, a town of Africa, in Ahyſſinia, 
where the emperor of that country refidss. It is 

about 10 miles in circumference ; but the houſes 
conſiſt only of one flory, and moſt of them re- 
femble a funnel with the narrow end upwards. 
They have no ſhops, but carry on their trade in a 
large ſquare, where they expoſe their merchandiſe 
to ſale, laid upon mats, and gold and rock-ſalt are 
the only money made uſe of. Each bar of falt 
is a foot in length, and they break off as much as 
they agree for in the purchaſe of ſmall wares. 
Rarthee, and their patri- 

arch depends on that of Alexandria. The prieſts 
have a great power with the people, and ſome- 
time aboſe it groſsly. * The Mahometans and the 
European Chriſtians are held equally in- abhor- 
rence, on account of the intrigues carried' on by 
the Jeſuits and miſſionaries a confiderable time 
ago; infomuch, that all thoſe who now atteinpt 
to enter the city are ſure of being ſacrificed. Some 
have pretended, that this city is only a camp, in 


which they were miſtaken, for we have our infor- 


mation from an eye-witneſs. The rainy ſeaſon in 
theſe parts begins in April, and does not ceaſe till 
the end of September; whence the Nile, and other 
rivers that have theit ſource in Abyſſinia, over- 
flow their banks every year. The inhabitants are 
tall and comely, and their complexion a dun, or 
olive coſour. The habit of the better ſort is 
made of filks and cottons ; but the common peo- 


ple have only drawers. It is 180 miles S. E. of Q | 
0 the N. end, from which is goes away towards the 


Sennar, and near 1000 S. of Grand Cairo. Long. 


38, 25, E. Lat: 1s 10, N. * 

GONDELFIN GEN, a town of Bavaria, in 
Germany. It lies on the N. ſide of the Danube, 
a little . Lawingen, and the confluence of the 


Brentz with that river, 10 miles S. W. of Steinheim. 


'-GONDERCOURT, in Latin Gondulphi Cu- 
ria, a town of Bar and Lorrain, now fubje& to 
France. It lies on the banks of the river Ornain. 
near the confines of Ch e, and about 18 
miles above Bar- le- duc to the 8. KE. 
_ GONDRECOURT, a ton of France, in the 
duchy of Bar, ſeated on the river Orney, 20 miles 
S. of St. Mihil. Long 5, 37, E. Lat. 48. 30, N. 
GODNDREVII. FP; town of Lorrain, ſeated 


en the river Moſelle: It has a caſtle; and a mag- - 


nificent hoſpital well endowed ; its chapel im par- 
ticular is very fine. It ſtands pleaſantly on 
the top of a hill, five miles from 7 ou], and eight 
from Nanci. Long. 6, 3, E. Lat. 48, 40, N. 

GONESSE, a tewn of the- Ile of France, 10 


| miles from Paris, remarkable for the goodneſs of 
its bread, which is brought twice a week to Paris. 
Long. 2, ER E. Lat. 48, 59, N. hg” 

GONG, an ancient town of Turky, in Eu- 


4 


* 


gtoland, in Africa. 
inhabited by 4 or 5000 negroes, all mirabouts or 


Glaſgow, in the W. 


G.O 
rope, and in Romania, ſeated near the ſea of Mar- 
mora, 37 miles N. E. of Gallipoli. Long. 3), 31, 


E. Lat. 40, th N. 
GONGIOUROU, a village of Guinea, in Ne- 


It is very conſiderable, being 


merchants. 

GOODNESSTONE, a village in Kent; with 
a fair on Sept. 14 125 

GOOD HOPE, (Cape of,) the moſt ſouthern 

romontory of Africa. See HoTTENTOTS, 

GOODWIN. SANDS, a large tract of land in 
Kent, formerly fuppofed to have been an eſtate of 
earl Godwin, but the wall which guarded it from 
the ſea being neglected, it was ſo overftown, that 
it could never after he recovered. Theſe are very 
dangerous ſands for veſſels riding in the Downs, 
which at certain winds that blow hard, are fre- 
quently driven upon them. They are about ſeven 
miles in length, are divided in two parts by a very 
narrow channel; they are dry in many places at 
low water, or long before it. The N. part, which 
has a triangular form, lies N. and S. towards the 
fea, extends to the 8. W. towards the ſhore, and 
runs away to the S. E. to meet the E. ſide; it is 
about three miles and a half long, and two and a 
half broad: the N. end, called North Sand Head, 
is ſix miles from the coaſt: the W. end, which is 
very dangerous, is called Bunt Head. The largeſt 
place whieh dries in this ſand, is known among 
ſeveral feamen by the name of aica Iſland. 
The S. part of the Goodwin is three miles and a 
half in length, and not above a mile in breadth at 


S. W. half W. gradually diminiſhing till it ends 
in a narrow point called South Sand Head: this 
head is only three miles diſtant from the coaſt. 
Storms and ſtrong tides alter theſe ſands more or 
leſs eyery year. . n hs | 

OR, a mountainous kingdom of Indoſtan, in 
the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. It is bounded by Tur- 
queſtan on the N. and E. Kanduana and Pitan on 
the 8. and part of Kakares' on the W. though 
others give it different himits. The country is 
reckoned 420 miles long, and 165 broad. 
rivers. Kanda and Perfilis riſe here, and fall after- 


wards into the Ganges. It is ſubject to the great 


mogul. $6034 | 

'GoR, the capital of the laſt-mentioned king- 
dom of its name. It ftands at the ſource of the 
river. Perſilis: but lying far out of the way of 


trade; we have little farther account of that and 


other towns in this part of the country, but that 
2 369 — 22 of Delly. Lat 32, 5, N. 
1 C s I9, — 62 L281 OR 
| GORBLES, à vill in the nei bourhood of 
Scotland, and under its ju- 
riſdiction: on account of which vicinity it is in a 
| 3 | thriving, 


8:0 
thriving condition from the ſhipping, &e. which 


come and go continually to and from this part of \ 


Scotland. | 
GORCUM, a neat well-built city of Holland. 


It is walled, and ftrongly fortified by art and na- 
ture; and, as well as Worcum and Loevenſtein, is 
one of the keys of this country. It ſtands on 
the mouth of the little river Ling, which. runs 
mays it, and then falls into the Maeſe. Here 


is a daily market for corn, butter, cheeſe, and 3 


other proviſions conveyed thither by the Ling 
from the fruitful county of Betau in Guelderland 
and afterwards ſent by the Maeſe into the adja- 
cent countries. They have a good church, from 
the ſteeple of which may be ſeen above 20 walled 
towns, with numberleſs wilages around. An in- 
ſcription over the water-gate ſays, That its ci- 
« tizens are eſpecially remarkable for their loyal- 
4 ty, happy in peace, and unconquered in war.“ 
The French could not take it in 1672. It is 26 
miles E. of Rotterdam. Lat. 51, 56, N. Long. 


4, E. 
GORDIUM, a place in Phrygia Major, a pro- 


vince of Aſia Minor, — the royal ſeat of ( 


Gordius, - who became famous for the knot, called 
the Gordian knot, which he tied in Apollo's tem- 
ple, promifing the monarchy of the'world to the 

rſon who untied it. Alexander the Great, after 
— other adventurers, having in vain at- 
tempted to looſe it, dared at length to cut it with 
his ſword, _ | 

GORDON, a large village of Berwickſhire, in 
the S. of Scotland, together with another in the 
888888 called Weſt Gordon. 


ORDON-CASTLE. See Bog of Greur. | 
GOREE, a ſmall iſland of Africa, near Cape de 
Verd, ſubject to the French. It is barren, but of ; 


t importance on account of its good tradgy It 
was taken by the Engliſh in May 17 $9, and given 
up by the treaty of peace in 1763, During the 
preſent. war the French have evacuated it, to take 
pofſeſhon of Senegal, and the Britiſh have become 
poſſeſſors of it for the preſent. E. long. 12, 15. 
N. lat. 14. 30. 172 | 

GOREE, or GotREE, that is, a good road for 
ſhips, the capital of a ſmall iſland of its name, in 
Holland. From its harbour it grew very rich; 
but this being lately choaked up by ſand, its trade 
has declined much. Here is a tower, which is a 


land-mark for ſailors. Goree lies S. of Helvoet- 


fluyes, and 12 miles from the Briell. Lat. 52, 
12, N. Long. 3, 54, E. 

GORGONA an iſland of the Tuſcan ſea, upon 
the coaſt of Florence, and Middle Diviſion, of 
Italy, where the ſmall fſh called ſardines or ſar- 
dels, reſembling ſprats are taken; and when pick- 
led, are exported, having the denomination of Gor- 
a Vor. IJ. No. 49. \ * 
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ona anchovies amongſt us, and well-known as a 
igh fiſh-ſauce, &c. It lies 39 miles W. of Leg- 
horn, having Corſica in the ſame direction, and 
Piſano on the E. It is 10 miles in circuit, and 
poorly peopled. On it is only a village, with fiſh- 
ermens huts, and a caſtle to defend it from cor- 
fairs. Lat. 43, 36, N. Long. 10, 47, E. 
GORGONA, a little iſland in the Pacific ocean, 
and 20 miles W. of the coaſt of Peru, in S. Ame- 
rica. It is high, and covered with wood; having 
good water, and an excellent harbour or road on 
its W. fide. Hither buccaneers and ſeveral other 
J naval adventurers uſed to reſort, in order to wait 
for prizes, and take wood and water, the Spaniards 
having made no ſettlements here; though ſome- 
times, after the periodical rains, they come to 
s ſearch the rivulets for gold-duſt. Here are peri- 
winkles, muſſels, and pearl-oyſters, in great plen- 
ty. Lat. 4, 5, N. Long. 79, 22, W. 


8 Turky, This is a ſmall ill-built town, but very 
well peopled, and moſt of its inhabitants are mer- 
) chants. Here is plenty of proviſions and cheap. 
It lies between two mountains on the river Kur, 
and at the foot of an eminence, on the top of 
which ſtands a caſtle that covers it, the ſtrength 
of it conſiſting more in its advantageous ſituation 
than its fortifications or the largeneſs of its gar- 
riſon, which is only 100 men. Gori is 30 miles 
W. of Leflis. Lat. 43, 10, N. Long. 46, 30, E. 
GORITIA, or GoR1T2, a large town of Car- 
niola, in a ſmall county of its name, and circle of 
Auſtria, in Germany. It lies on the confines of 
the Venetian territories, and is tolerably ſtrong.- 
The lower part of it is open; but in the upper part, 
called the Fortreſs, is a good garriſon. It is 41 
miles S. W. of Laubach. Lat, 46, 30, N. Long. 


14, 20, E. 

; *GORITIA, (county of,) in which the laſt- 
mentioned town of the ſame name, is the capital, 
3 bounded on the N. by Upper Carniola, on the E. 
by Lower Carniola, and the Alps ſeparate it from 


Friuli. It is 35 miles in length, and 15 in breadth,” . 


and has fine vineyards, Since the extinction of 
its own counts, it has been ſubject to the houſe of 


Auſtria, 
per Luſatia, and one of the largeſt in the whole 


) veral neat churches, and ſtately ſtone houſes. Their 
) chief trade is in beer, and in dreſſing and dying 
\ woollen and linen cloths. It is well-fortified with 
X difficult, on account of its ſtanding in a moraſs, + 
$ on the W. fide of the Neiſs, which runs through 
it into the Oder. The great church here has not 


0 its ney in Europe, and is particularly noted for; 
11 8 


its 


1 
; 

, 

' 

' 

GORI, a ſmall town of Georgia, in Aſiatic . 
; 

. 

0 

; 
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GORLITZ, one of the principal towns of Up- 


— in Saxony, Germany. In it are ſe- 
a . 


walls, towers, and ditches; and its approach is 


1 
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ug tower and large ſubterraneous chapel cut out 


a! rack. 
is a model of the Holy ſepulchre of Jeruſalem, 
built a few centuries ago, by the direction of a ci- 
- tizen, who had been ſeveral times there. Fre- 
quent fires have happened in this town. It hes 
20 miles E. of Baudiflen, and 48 in the ſame di- 
rection — Dreſden. Lat. 51, 28, N. Long. 
Is, £1, E. 25 0 
R T VNA. now a village in the iſland of Can- 
dia, on the coaſt of Greece and Turky, in Europe. 
It was once a famous city, as appears from the 
, pohle ruins in marble, jaſper, and granate, very 
curiouſly wrought, above fix miles diſtant from 
mount Ida, at the foot of low hills, and at the 
entrance into the plain of Meſſaria, the granary of 
the iſland. In the room of thoſe t men who 
had cauſed ſuch ſtately edifices to be erected, you 
fee nothing now hut poor ſimple ſhepherds. At 
the farther end of this ruined town, is a brook, 


doubtleſs the ancient river Lethe, as Straba ſays it 


ran among the ruins of Gortyna. | | 
+GORZE, a town of France, in the territory of 
Meſſin, in Lorrain, ſeated on a hill, three miles 
from the river Moſelle, It has a very rich abbey, 
- and hes 8 miles S. W. of Metz. g 
- GOSHEN, (land of,) a tract not far from 
Cairo in Middle Egypt, Africa; where the patri- 


arch Joſeph firſt placed his father and brethren, it. 


being then the moſt fruitful part in Egypt. 

: "GOSLAR, a ſovereign- imperial city of Brunſ- 
wick and Lower Saxony, in Germany. It is a 

place, ſtands on the S. fide of the Goſe, 
which riſes on the 8. E. of Cellerfeldt, and falls 
into the Ocker, near the confines of Hildeſheim. 
The houſes are covered with ſlate. It lies in a 
valley ſurrounded with mountains, in which are 
conſiderable mines of iron, lead, and filver. The 
inhabitants are employed either in digging, cleanſ- 
ing, 8 vending the metals and mi- 
netals, with the hardware manufaQtures formed of 
them. Its protectorſhip is in the king of Great 


Britain as elector of Hanover, alternately with the 


duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle. The Lutheran 
is the only religion tolerated in it. Here Bartold 
Schwartz, the Benedictine monk, is ſaid to. have 
found out the art of making gunpowder. Coſlar 
lies 27 miles S. of Brunfwick, and is ſurrounded 
by the territores of this duchy. Lat. 52, 12, N. 
1 0036s 1455 e 255 

GOSPORT, Hampſhire, 79 miles from. Lon- 
don, in the pariſh of Alverſtock, has a ferry over 
the mouth of the harbour to Portſmouth, and is 
moſtby inhabited by the failors and their wives, and 
the warrant officers. It is a large town and of great 
trade, eſpecially in time of war. Travellers chooſe 


to lodge here, where every thing is cheaper and 


* 


Near a {mall church without the town, 


— 
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more commodious than at Portſmouth. The mouth 
of the harbour, which is not ſo broad here as the 
Thames at-Weſtminſter, is ſecured on this ſide 
by four forts, and a platform of above 20 cannon 
level with the water. Here is a noble hoſpital 
built for the cure of the ſick and wounded ſailor; 
in by + n of the 28 beſides a free · ſchool 
and the market is on Saturday, and fai 
and Oc. 10. N | th Wer 

GOSTAVIN, or GosTvyN, a ſmall town of 
the palatinate of Rava, in Great Poland. It is de- 
fended by a caſtle, and lies 38 miles N. of Raya, 
Lat. &3 15 N. Long. 20, 10, E. 

G EN, a village in the county of Orange 
and province of New-York, It is fruitful in cat. 
tle, cheeſe, paſture, and butter. Near it are woods 
of white cedar, and black walnut-trees. 

GOTHA, the capital of Saxe-Gotha, in Upper 
Saxony, in Germany. It is a large and walled 
town, with ditches and ramparts; on the Leina, 
in a tine corn. country, about two days journey 
S. of Hanover. Its principal trade is in dyers 
woad, of which they have three crops, the third 
growing wild. Here is a fortified' caſtle, from 


which is a vaſt proſpect over a fertile plain, Its 
ſovereign reſides here, and keeps an elegant court. 
In che caſtle is a collection of valuable curioſities, 


and a noble library with ſeveral manuſcripts. In 
rainy weather the roads here are bad. Four miles 
off is the pleaſure- houſe of Frederiekſward. Gotha 
lies in lat. 51, 12, N. Long. 10, 41, E. 
GOTHARD. See Gopp ARB. 
GOTHLAND, or Gorge Kincpoy, in 


Latin, Gothia, and Gothlandia; a large and fruit- 


ful country, and the moſt ſouthern of all Sweden, 


It is bounded on the N. by the province of Swe- 
den Proper, a peninſula, waſhed on the E. 
S. ang W. ſides the Baltic, the Sund or en- 


trance to it, and part of the German Ocean. Its 


extent from the confines of Dalecarlia on the N. 
to the coaſt of Schonen on 8. is about 330 
miles, and from Gottenburg in the W. to Stege- 
burg in the E. it is about 774. It is divided in 

eneral into Eaſt, Weſt, and South Gothlan1. 

heſe again are farther ſabdivided; the firſt into 
E. Gothland Proper, Smaland, the Ifle of Oeland, 
and Gothland. The fecond, into W. Gothland 
Proper, Warmeland, Weſt-Gothic Thalland or 

Dalland, and Bahuſia- prefecture; the third, into 

Scania, Halland, and Bleking. | 
Eaſt Gothland Proper, · is bounded by Suder- 
mania on the N. the Baltic on the E. Smaland on 
the S. and ow Wetter-lake on the W. This level 
countr ein nty of corn cattle, with 
tiſh, 33 2 6 Tie ; | 
- Weſt Gothland Proper, is a large province, con- 
ſining on Smaland on the S. E. on the 8. 5 


. 
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and bas the river Gothelba, on the N. M. by which 


it is parted from the government of Bahus and the 
province of Dalia, on the N, the Wener-lake and 
part of Warmeland, and on the E. part of Nerieia 
and the Wetter lake, which divides it from Eaſt 
Gothland Proper. It is watered by a great num- 
ber of lakes aud rivers; abounds with excellent 
paſtures, on which vaſt quantities of cattle are 
bred, and the country enriched by the ſale of them. 
Its principal town is Gottenburg. 
South Gothland is bounded on the N. by Eaſt 
and Weſt Gothland, and is ſurrounded every way 
elſe by the ſea; See the other ſubdiviſions under 
their] reſpective words. 
GOTHLAND, (ifland of,) belonging to Swe- 


Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden, from which it is about 


— 


and between long. 18, 20, and 30, o, E. 
Its greateſt length, f to N. E. is about 


52 miles diſtant, to the E. between lat. 5), 58, N. 


rom 8. 
108 miles; but its breadth is not above 36 from 
E. to W. and is very juſtly called the n= of the 
Baltic, from its commodious ſituation, lying be- 


tween the province of Gothland and Livonia, It # 


has often changed its maſters, The' Danes. took 
it from the Swedes in 1677, but afterwards reſto- 
red it by the treaty of Fontainbleau, in 1679, 
Here is but one conſiderable town, namely, 
Wiſby, ; | | | 

GOTBS, a warlike nation, and above all others 


famous in the Roman hiſtory, came originallxout 
y which the ancients! 


of Scandinavia, (the name 
diſtinguiſhed the preſent countries of Sweden, 


Lapland, and Finmark.) A to 


Norway, ö 

the moſt probable accounts, they were the firſt in- 
habitants of thoſe. countries; and from thence ſent 
colonies into the iſlands of the Baltic, the Cimbrian 
Cherſoneſus, and the adjacent places yet deſtitute 
of inhabitants. The time of their firſt ſettling 
in Scandinavia, and the time when they- firſt peo- 
. pled with their colonies the abovementioned iflands 
and Cherſoneſus, are equally uncertain; though the 
Gothic annals ſuppoſe the latter to have happened 
ns time of Serug, the great-grandfather of Abra- 


GOTLIEBEN, a town of the Thourgaw, a 
territory belonging to the Swiſs cantons. It lies on 
the ſide of the lake of Conſtance ; about a league 
from the city of this name, and in the road to Stein. 
It has a ftrong caſtle. 

GOT TEN BURG, a town of Weſt Gothland 
Proper, in Sweden, on the Skagarac or Cattegate, 
on the ſouthern branch of the river Gothelba, 
near the Moludal, which there falls into the ſea, 
and forms a moſt excellent harbour. It was firſt 
built in 160), by Charles IX. on the iſland of 
Hiſfingen; but being deſtroyed by the Danes in 
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den. It lies in the Baltic, 2 to the coaſt of 3 
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, Gottenhu 
| houſes, acity church, a ſeminary, an orphan- houſe, 


wick or South Jutland, in Denmark. 
ancient ſeat and patrimony of the dukes of Hol- 
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1677, the inhabitants about ſeven, years after, re- 
moved to the place where the town now ſtands, and 


were favoured with fevetal conſiderable privileges. 
Gottenburg carries, on the greateſt trade of any 
city in Sweden, ene Brockholmh, It is ſituated 
on the borders of Weſt Gothland, at the mouth of 
the river Moludal,” which runs cloſe by the N. 


> fide of the city, and is conveyed through it by 
, ſeveral canals, The ſtreets are. broad and kept 


very clean, and fince the year ' 1746, the greater 
part of the houſes have been rebuilt with ſtone. 
lt is regularly fortified, and on the land-ſide is 
defended by two citadels, called the Lion and the 
Crown; and towards the ſea by the citadel. of New 
Elfsburg. The 
Gottenburg and Bohus, who is alſo commandant 
of the forts and fortifications, reſides in this city. 
is a biſhop's ſee, and has two printing- 


and edifice called the crown-houſe, where the gar- 
rifon attend divine ſervice; a'German'church, and 
ſeveral] quays and docks. The. number of inha- 
bitants is ſaid to amount to 13,000. In 1737, an 


Eaſt-India company was eſtabliſhed in this eity, 
for the harbour is a very fine one, and is reſorted 


o by à great number of ſhips; there is here alſo 


a college of admiralty and a court of appeals.” Lat. 


11, 36, E. 


58, 29, N. Lon 
G 


TTINGEN, a town of Grubenhagen, a 


principality belonging to Hanover, in the duch 
of Brunſwick — 4 


and ſtands on the river Leyne. It is a ſtrong town, 


and was in vain beſieged by the Tmperialifts in 


1641. It is of moſt note for an univerſity or aca- 
demy founded here in 1734, by the elector of Ha- 
nover, George II. king of Great Britain.” It lies 
38 miles 8. of Hildelheim, 24 N. E. of Capel, 


and 50 from Hanover. Lat. 51, 46, N. Long. 


9, 56, E. | . 
GOTTORP, or GOTTORFF, a town of Sleſ- 
It is the 


ſtein, is about ſix miles diſtant from Sleſwick to 


the S. W. and ſtands on the Sley, which almoſt 
. ſurrounds it, and by which veſſels of ſmall bur- 
then go to and from the Baltic. 
fortreſs” and a palace, and juſtly reckoned one of 
the fineſt ſeats in theſe northern parts. The 


This is both 2 


caſtle ſtands to the W. of the Sley, in the middle 
of 2 little lake, and is approached by a bridge, 
which joins it to the S. ſhore.” A rampart encom- 
paſſes the firſt court, and the inner pate is of a 
fine blue ſtone, as hard and beautiful as marble, 
with a lanthorn over it containing 27 lights. On 
the N. fide is a bridge, which terminates in a walk 
between" rows of trees which"lead to the garden, in 


overnor of the prefectures of 


Lower Saxony, in Germany. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the Munitium of the aneients, 


.. Gy, Q1 


| at many water-works aud caſcades. ; 9: 
On the left is a baſon 200 feet ſquare, and rows 


which are a 


however, lie 


of ſtately trees on all ſides, ,whi 


open to the N. On the ſides of the lake are alſo 
many fine arbours, and an Hercules of a mon- 
repteſented with his club 
in the act of killing the Lernæan hydra, out of 


ſtrous ſize, in the middle 
every part of which water plays. In every corner 
are ſtatues which form 22 es. On the N. is a 
parterre, in the form of a ſcent, divided into 
ſeveral compartments, with... niches round, con- 
taining the buſts of many kings, both ancient and 
modern. Here alſo r boos animals are 
repreſented, all of which throw up water. At the 
end of the Walk is to be {een in a {mall room a 
globe made by the great Tycho Brahe, fo con- 


trived, that by mechaniſm it exhibits His ſyſtem 
; | one, be- 
at leaſt four 'Engliſh, miles in circitmference, / 


of the world. The park is a very no 


in 

we, full of fallow-deer and ſtags. Here is a cuſ- 
tom-houſe,, where toll is paid for large droyes of 
black cattle, that paſs this way from the country 
into Germany, which produces a conſiderable ſum 
to the royal treaſury, 50,000 of thoſe animals 


being thus dilpoſed of 
Fg, 50, N. Long. 10, 12, E 
dz, 


which a few miles lower fall into the Maeſe. It is 
a neat place, and is pretty healthy, though ſtand- 
ing in a marſh. By fluices the + Oe country 
may be laid under water, and by this means inac- 


which are ſtrongly fortified, beſides the town, has. 
a good wall and ditches. - Here is the largeſt mar- 
ket-place in Holland, in the middle of which 
ſtands the town-houſe, and near it the great church 
with a ſtately tower; the paintings on the win- 
dows are extremely fine, the work of two bro- 


thers, natives of Gouda, of the name of Crabeth, 


the moſt eminent painters on glaſs that ever wete, 
whoſe art is faid to have died with them. In the 

' town is a multitude of canals and ſmall currents, 
which are cleanſed by the tide. Here were former- 
ly 350 brewhouſes; but that branch of trade has 
dv indled almoſt to nothing, Their principal ma- 
nufactures now are cordage, and particularly very 
neat pipes, for which they have a very extenſive 


trade. In the neighbourhood are made a vaſt. 


uantity of bricks and tiles. Goudeſluys lies near 
| 4 old channel of the Rhine, between Bodegrave 
and-Leyden. It was fortified to flop the incurſions 
of the 8 1672 and 167 

miles N. E. of Rotterdam, and 14 S. E. of Ley- 
den. Lat. 52, 51, N. Long. 4, 40, E. | 
 GOUDESLUYS. See Govupa. | 

© GOUDHURST, a market-town of Kent, It 


of, on an average annully. Lat. - 
.8 being upwards of 50 miles long and 22 broad. 


| OUDET, or Fzzcow,'a city of | 
Holland, upon the little river Gow and Yeſlel, 3 


4 


ceſſible, but by two banks on this fide the Vſſel, 


Gouda lies 12 
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lies nine miles from Maidſtone, and & from 


London. An annual fair is holden here on the 


o 
* 
4 

— 
' * 

- 


26th of Auguſt; 15 Bal 

GOVENS-HEAD, or Poixr, (St.) a pro- 
montory of Pembrokeſhite, in South Wales. | 

GOVERNOLO, a ſmall town of the duchy 
of Mantua, in the Upper Diviſion of Italy, on 
the Minchio, at the confluence of that river with 
the PO. It is ſuppoſed to be the Ager Ambuleius 
of the ancients, and by them placed in the terri- 
tory of the Venell. The Imperialiſts took it in 


+ 1702, and the French re-took it the following 


ear, but it is now ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


It lies 14 miles S. E. of the city of Mantua. Lat. 


25, 18, N. Long. 11, 31, E. 
GOUGANE-BARRA, a lake conſiſting of 


about 200 acres, in the county of Cork, in Ire- 


- 
- 


called St. 


circular, in which is a ſmall iſland 
inbar's Hermitage. This lake pro- 


land, near 


duces good trout, broader and flatter than trouts 


neral are. 


in ge 730 
IF. GOULBUGSHAW. as the Turks call it, the 


largeſt of the inland lakes of Aſia Minor or Ana- 


tolia, in Aſiatic Turky. Ats extent is from long. 


32 to 33, 20, E. and from lat; 37, 40, to 38, 10, N. 


_ GOURA,, a town of Bengal and ul empire 
in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. It ſtands on the 
Ganges. It was once a conſiderable city, nine 
miles in compaſs according to ſome, though others 
ſay many more, as having beef the ſeat of ſeveral 


kings of Bengal, each of whom built his own 
_ ſumptuous large palace: many ruins of theſe are 


depopulated. | 1 2101 Y 
/ ; GOURIA,, or GovuriEL, once a provipce of 


ſtill to be ſeen, and, at preſent the-town is almoſt 
a 4 . . 


Mingrelia, in Aſia, and ſubject to the king of 
Ineritia, whoſe- yoke, in imitation of the Min- 


grelians, they ſhook off, and choſe a chief from 


among themſelves, who maintains himſelf in his 
independency; by means of the Porte, to which he 


pays an annual tribute of 46 boys and, girls, tliat 


are to be ſent to the baſha of Akalzike. 
. GOURNAY, a town of Bray, in Normandy, 
in France, on the river Epte. It lies in a good 
plain, partly paſture and partly arable land, has a 
collegiate and -parochial 14 with a caſtle, ſe- 
veral monaſteries, &c. five leagues above Giſors to 
the N. and 10 from Rouen. N 
GOWER, (St.) or St. Go AR, a town of Ger- 
many, in the eirele of the Upper Rhine, and in 
the territories of the houſe of Heſſe-Rhienfels. By 
the treaty of Utrecht the landgrave of Hefie- 


- Caſſel was put in poſſeſſion of this town and caſ- 


tle. It is ſeated on the river Rhine, 15 miles 
S. E. of Coblentz, and 47 N. E. of Treves. Long. 


8, 4, E. Lat. 50, 2, N. ＋ - 
| GOWER- 


5 G O | 
- GOW! LAND}: the weſtern limits f Ola * 
mot in South” Wales, from the Neath to 


the or, is called 
—— Ade being divided ſinto E. and W. 
nn, 


Swanſey. | N 
60 RAN; a town i in | the county of Kilken- 


ny, in Ireland. It is a populous place, and has a 
ſtrong caſtle, which Cromwell tobk tin 1649. It. 
lies five miles from Kilkenny: N 

GOWROCK, a ſmall. town and caftle ! in the 
ſhire of:Renfrew}; and WM of Scotland. It lies at 
the weſtern extremity of a/ bay on the frith of, 
_ Clyde.: E wee noted road and harbour lately 
fitted up. 

: GOWRY;a 4erritory-ofi.Pethſhire | in the N. 
of Scotland, commonly called the Carſeof.Gowry, 
In it are noble fields of com and iti is reckoned 
the moſt beautiful ſpoti in all dcqtland, extending 
14 miles iu and between two and four in 
breadth, on the N. ſide of the A from r 
to Perth, and all a perfect garden 

GOTAM, oriGojana, a pretty large Ling: 
dom df Africa. It is ſo furrounded with the Nile 
that it looks like a peninſula. It is divided to the 

E. from oo Kingdoms of Ba „ Amhara, 
Oleca, and Upper Choa; to the 8. from thoſe of 
Catates, -and Bivama, to the W. from the king- 
doms of Garche, Goaga, and Agans, and to N. 
from that of Dambea. It is much higher and 
more mountainous in the middle than in its ex- 
treme parts; and thoſe heights are partly inha- 
bited, eſpecially tom ard the s$:of the, Nile, 
which lie on che weſtern part of this kingdom ; 
about the iſthmus made by the river is a very ſteep 
and almoſt inacceſſible mountain, on the top of 
which is arr oval plain, 2 5 fathoms long, and 130. 
broad; and- to, it are two paths acroſs the rocks, 
with an exvellent ſpring: on one ſide. More to- 
wards the Nile is a plain feparated from this. 
mountain by a natural trench, where the viceroy 
reſides in a camplt the northern „ are alter 
cher taountàinous and 

. GOYOGOUIN,.ithe ird 45K. of Nova 
Scotia, bordering on New Vork to the weſtward; 
and. hence, with thoſe of: Onneyouth, Onantagns, 
and Tſonnouthonan; following each other in or- 
_ dr; ure called: the Upper Cantons, / unleſs: the 
have: deen ſo deuominated from meeting wi 
them in; thejatrangement as one goes up the river 
St. Lawrence, and the lake Ontario, through 
which chat river. runs. The canton of Goyo- 
gun: ſurpaſſes all the others in the, goodneſs of 
the: ſoll anch mildac" of the climate: and the in- 
leg appear tho moſt ene amongſt all the 
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which 
| 9 go 


1 | ſhire, which runs into Howie 


fertile, and well cultivat 


tants of both ſexes were made fla 


8 0. | 
Over the whole 95 ſe five eant 
7 peu re 


are unknown to us. -! 


-GOYOGOUINS,! (bay of) in News 5 | 

lies 10 leagues from the river of Onnontagne. All 

the coaſt in this ſpace is intermixed with mariſkes 
and high grounds a we ndy, covered. with 4 | 


fine trees, . eſpegi ' peninſul a, Me 
wooded, ſtretches out to the middle of a day, an 


forms * kind of theatre. On the left "hand, at 


N one percei vs in a corner a little Hand, 
ides the mouth of a river,, by. which — 
n into N on 


504, the larger 


OZ, or 


| the other c alled, 25 5 OM N  ae 9 to: cape: 
Crio in ane d e ur 
| > — the S. W. INN, calls. tir Gude 


ky, been a — 


60 PT. a river in Derb rbyſhire 3 Las 
oppoſite Goyt. 


6020, ot more properly, 1 if 50 fo, . 


Gaulos, an iſland granted by 


V. to the * ts of Nap 6 1 9ꝗ— oo EE Car = 
ded by the 


annel of Fxiol, beteen two 
three miles broad. It is about 24 1 alle in cir- 
cuit, and ſutrounded with high and rocks, 
and dangerous ſhelves, which render the acceſs to, 
it very S cults but in the midland it is * 
ed. When och, 
ſeized on it in 1581, abqut 60 the 2 
; it SY t 
only a-caftle built on a hill, of hetl or no ſtren 
But upon the tetak ing of it in 1599 by the grand 
maſter, Martin Garzes, ſuch works have 3 
added, as render it impregnable : ſo the Turs. 


Lich and other corſairs have in vain atfempted to. 


) (urpyiſe, it, eſpecially, in 1613 and Hog, ! 
found it ſo well guarded and r FRY 
did not yenture to ſet fopt upon it. 
GRABOW, or Gzxugow,,a 802 bo the Sch 
of Mecklenburg, k 5 pL Sa ny, in Ger- 
many. It lies 19 miles F. of, 3 Lat. 53, 
46, N. Long. 11, 48, 
- GRACE, or GNA in 2 Grinnicum, a 
populovs, and rich city; and one o 
lderable i in Provence in France, It ſtangs n 
4 bill, in; a'v fruitful foil. It is the 19 2 
biſhop, I 
it ties, three leagues to, the 8. E. on account of the 
N of ' e air, and depredation of Pirates. 
pk N 2 — 2 ſeyeral ather, 


onaſteries ; 29 
5 Ne and. a E. of Toulon, 


yo 


miles „ 


Lat, 4 655 N. | Long.: 6, 55, E I. 4% GE 2 
LI S109 1:2 Its 26441752 a: 'GRACEY, 
| * 


1 


reified, that FR: 


7. moſt — | 


hither from Antibes, from which | 


OW, BH GO R 


% 


„ren g of Lowe ori, ze ne, . Bri66ns againſt their incur ſiont. It was 


ther 


ail Un 40 riyoler P and is” furrounded! 9 N of Julius Agricola, 
bed with rowers, the | Ala yer of river Forth was nartow, and ſo was carried alo 
rn ee 2 25 8 VG he | 


the/neck of land betwint that and the Frith 
* by four, 5 Als if in 925 foruy of: 
2 to tlie Bol chapel of Bourges, 


Clyde, which was not above: 16 miles over; but 
afterwards farther E. and was ſeveral times re- 


it lies nme leagues 9 paired, till the deſiruct iom of the Roman empire 

| 443 T | 5106 a name by wwe y of in Britain put an end to it: Thid wall had a deck 
Sr to the Alt 9 which Colgitbus: 

country the rampart itſelf was: 10 fest thick, 


— 


8 
behddes a wall of ſquared amd cut fone; two fert 


u feet wide onthe N. fide; ani towards the ene - 
düras in Mexico, South Y 


£ 
* 


up, io aca 
1 55 It Iss in iat. 24% 36, N. long. 84 12, J broad to keep the cartly from falling into the 
: EI ditch, and to cover the defendants. Here were: 
—— not s 1 and upon a rocky J watch-towers. within call o one another. Befideg 
old- ines in its (þ theſe, there were along the wall, and on its inſide, 
1 458 | it ifane 3 large forts ſti intrenched, as may be ſeen in 


eee 


5 Camden/si Bri 
of: —— was 


' whotraced — 


4 

i 

U 

i 

4 

wind {pri 

Nor vpurable Verte 
x 

x 

3 | 
N 0 
i 


3 Seortich — rk Queen's- 
y and Abercorn, it — 5 by the 
4 2 Kineil, to — an to Fal- 
kirk; thence it proceeded dire i, ee che ierelt 


e emen, and then/ ran to dhe at fort, 
which was om the tap of the Batihill, where ſeve- 
ral ſtonas kave: been found; ſome with: figures en- 
4 2 on. them, and ſome wit inscriptions; 
ä chis it went to the peel of Kirkintilloch or 


5 Kaerpentalioch, the largeſt fort of all, and fo W. 
9 „ e599 nearer —— aa tyfrnan 


of 2855 in th ene of Toltris Germany. fort at mu — found a very, 
1 GrAprsk, 4 frong and well- 0 fhoyel;' andy E overt covered. wi 
Ron or i th | of Selavonia \ rough ſtones; and go — 
. rium. It is che Servitium of F abtöch, were formerly latge bui It had 
gh oi, K 4 fin the river Saver In. & alfoſeyeral- ſquare ne in. form ob 
NE took it from the Turks, and Roman camps. 
858 fo 8 N It lies . | GRAIN-COAST, wunder which name Mas- 
Lat, 46, 36, N. Long. 1 — ra irv. Spaniſh ſignifying 
„or Gpinen- pepper, is 85 
hs ian at lese el we at growing bam wat 


2 fea. iv oF dnchy ef Venice, in Upper 1 0 gps 1 | 
It lies 40 miles N. E. . Lat. , 29; N. 9 e or [Mantel Hits, in 


1. ' fam name 104 town, @ . * * * mountains, be- 

Long: 15 $6, a oya, ftuated near the | pinning na Loc ſake of Strathern,. 

.__ eontinent, "nd on the Lr 428 In & in Perthſhire, and N. of Scotland; and at che foot 

1734 this ci 9 of which lies the town of Dunkeld, near the Tay. 
rin b TEE I 


run in a chain! north-eaſter] as far ac 
n ak poſi" of 7 S 2 


_ "GRANDMONT,' or nere, 2 | ſmalb 
2 of Es Mavche, in France: It has a famous 


town, ie fled 


gon oe! of a. e of ford, ing in bee 
e are Enati | a Its: 5 in 
GRAHANP 8955 as it is called in- the n mountains, at the foot. kh how- 
IN TY een Roman wall; which. | ee The church of 
— te 1 8 t this was built at the expenee of Henry I- 
ein 1 5 a bens C and I. kin AN land. The /Þþnzof the latter, 
hg e vamely, Richa rmabmed:! Caur-de- Lion, or 
timas, 2 5 Trift Lion- heart, ſpared nothing to deautif the church 
ED EST | A ng: 


F- 


| G R 
Henry III was alfo. 
abbey, Va cloiſter and other buildings having been 
magnificently adorned by him as they are at pre- 
ta the N. EK. 

Flemiſh Geertſbergen, i. e. Gerard's Mount, and 
in Latin Gerardi Mons, a town of Flanders, in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. It ſtands on the river 
) with one: parochial church, dedicated to 
Bartholomew, an abbey and nunnery, both of 
edictines, and ſome. other 9 founda- 
tions. In its territory are 45 villages, which, 
with the town, belong to the country of Aloſt- 
lo. the neighbourhood of this city are ſeveral fo- 
raſts with comvents in them; one of which, a 
Carthuſian 


liberal-in. behalf of thin © Here are two large 


GR 
towers, one towards Thoneſ⸗ 


burg, and the other facing the river, which are 


lies fize leagues from Limoges ( 
" GRANDMONT, commonly. Gz amaovr, in. 


| monaſtery, namely, that of St, Mar- 


tin, was founded in 1329 by John Seylincks, Who, 


from a law. extraction, became firſt counſallor to 


Lewis of Nevers, earl of Flanders, and ſo much 


in favour, that his maſter gave him his daughter 
in marriage: but the lady ſhewing great diſcontent 


at this wnequal match, her huſband left her on the! ( 
1 5 E. 
SF GRANADA, formerly a ki 


 wedding-day, and could never be perſuaded to a 
— fy Grandmont lies 18. miles S. E. of 
Ghent. La ts N. Long. 108 E. 

. .GRAMPOUND, a borough of Cornwall, go- 
verned by a mayor, who turns two members to 
garliament., It lies nearly in the middle of the 


with a bridge. over the river Falle. Al- f 


coun | 

9 but of one ſtreet, and has only 
2 chapel of eaſe to the pariſh, of St. Creed, king 
Edward 


to the town, an exeraption from» toll throughout 
Cornwall, &c, Its weekly market is on Tueſday, 


d. annual fai y 18, March a5, and Y 
EFF | 


4g from London 


is Strigonium. It lies 8. 2 - that, ( 
Latin, name is Strigonium out any marked boundary; and.” on the W. the 


of Raab, being 37 miles long and 22 broad: 
GRAN, ———9—— of the county laſt 
mentioned ef the ſame name. It lies on the 8. 


fade: of the Danube, fite to Barcan, where 
that. river geceiyes the Gran; which latter iſſues 
ſrom the ian mountains. It ſtands in a 


very fruitful conntry, producing gre 2 
af wine, and was once the metropolis of Hungary. 
k is> well fortified, and divided into Upper and. 
Lower towne, the latter of which commands the 
Danube. Here. is che ſee of an archbiſliop, valued 
before the laſs. of Newhanſel at 349,000 flozins,. 
but now- not worth 100,000. The. caſtle, aroh- 


dba principal, among, its Many. 


III. granted it conſiderable privileges] f 
among wbich is. the remains of a. Coedfala, i 6. @ 
in Britiſh, Felon-wood, and all: the lands in it, 4 


s ſignal valour in 2 


e r JEU 


Joined by a wall fortified with divers redoubts, 
and a ditch flanked with bewn. ſtone, 'belides Ka 
palliſadoed terrace, and four great points like rave- 
lines: and there is. alfo a ſtrong fort built on St. 
Thomas's hill. It has. often. changed its maſters. 
In the year 1596 the Imperialiſts took this place 
from the Turks. In the ſiege of it at that time, 
Sir Thomas Arundel of Wardour caſtle, for his 
the water-tower, and. 
pulling down the Turkiſh banner, &c. was created: 
a count of the empire by the emperor Rudolph, 
and afterwards. king James I. made him a baron 
of England; which honours are ſtill enjoyed by 
his. poſterity, The Turks retaok Gran; and kept 
iz till 1083, when, after the defeat of their army 
before Venice by ohn Sobieſki, the Imperialiſis 
recovered. and defended it againft the Furks, who 

in attacked it in 4685, but were entirely de- 
feated by the dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria. It is- 
ſill ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and lies 44 
miles N. W. of Buda. Lat; 48, 21, N. Long 


now a pro- 
vines of Spain. It is one of thoſe four that com- 
poled the province off Andaluſia, taken in its la 
extent; as including not only the greateſt part. 
the province of Beetica, but likewiſe the 
lattar Vandalicia, os county. of the Vandals, cor- 
ryptedly called Angalufia, which was the laſt of 
tis Moors, and held out-longeſt againſt the Chriſ- 
tian Princes, who. had: ſtripped them of all Spain 
beſides, being enabled. by th | He ſupplies con- 
Africa to hold out 


ſtantly hrought them 
many years; and were not totally di till 
tho reign of Ferdinand and I ſabella. 

This, kingdom is divided on the N. from the 
province of Andaluſia by the mountains of Ca- 
zorla, Sierra, Morena, Segura, and ſome others“; 
on the E. another chain parts it from Muroia; on 
the S. it is- contiguous again to Andalafia, with» 


Mediterranean waſhes it. Its whole length from- 
E. to W. id about 219 miles, and its greateſt. 
breadth does not exceed 72. Its foil is very rich- 


and fruitful ; for, beſides thoſe immenſ> quantities 


of corn, wine, oil, fruit, cattle, game, fiſh, &c; 
which it has in eommon with the ſineſt provinceg- 


of Spain, the moſt eraggy mountains are every 


where covered with vines, fruit- trees, and grapes 
ſome of the bunches of which, it is ſaid, weighed! 
forty. pounds. Sugar is alſo cultivated here inn 
abundanes, and exceeds any in Spain for fneneſs, _ 
They manufacture filk in ſuch quantities, as ta- 
ferve the whole kingdom, beſides what is ex 


| kiſhop's „and St. Stephen's cathedral, are portet}.. 
ho — draus & Thoſe. parts. which are reckoned. the. mot. barten. 
2 


* 


888 full of inhabitants?! + --/ 
* 


ſtery of St. ſefome, boch ef them nee 


ſiſting of five colleges 


his 22 monaſteries, 18 nunneries, and 1 


x reſiſtance againſt the 


; G R AY -_ * % | - ' * . 
are covered with aromatic herbs and odoriferous © he Himſelf cul off by Ferdinand, the domination 


thrubs. Its maritime fitvation is excellent, having 


97 fallen into decay, ſince the expulſion of 
the Moors, retain ſo much of their ptiſtine magni- 


ANADA, t hive 5 of the left mentioned 
a . 


Pp * 
2 


Ibe number of inhabi- 
tants is {aid to be $0,000 families in 24 e 

2 
tals, beſides chapels and other religious and chari- 
table foundations. Its fiik manufactures are ex- 


cellent. It hes 67 miles N. E. of Malaga, and 
200 S. of Madrid. amd} Leber; ohh Long. 3. 51, E. 
8 


This city, the metropoſis and laſt refuge of the 
Meoriſh prince, ery; ar who made fo ftout 


* 


* 1 1 - 


the foot Ivf a very 5 n 


pital, the mona- \ 


V 


* 


bootets, Who ſet + 


of Mexico. Lat. 11; 
N GRANADA, '{iflan'of,þ 
of the Caribbee i 


& of all the 


all the trees u 


Thore i 


9 * 


of the infidels in Spain determined, which laſted 
, A. D at | ' 


780 years in al. 


| > GRANADA,*# city in the provines of Nicata- 


gua, and audience of Guatimala, in Old Mexico, 


or New Spain, It is ſituated on the S. fide of the 


lake of · Nicaragua, 64 miles S. E. of Leon; where 
the Spaniards have milis for the making of ſugat, 
canes — ag ar that neighbourhood; It is de- 
fended by a caſtle, is more pupulous and better 
built than Lehn, and the inhabitants catry on a 
trade both to the North and South Seas It is the 
moſt frequented of any town in all Guatimala, as: 


the merchants of Guatimala diſpatch their goods 


from henet by the of Carthagena. This town 
was taken in 1680; it bros French and Engliſh free- 

e to it. The intermediate 
country lying between this city and Leon, is very 
fruitful and pleifint! Near Granada, on the fide 


of Nicaragua lake, is a yoleano, which may be 
ſeen from the North Sea, or at leaſt a great way in 


the lake towards that ſea. It is a frightful hill, 


being eleft down almoſt from the top to the bottom, 


Hike a broken ſaw, and our ſailors all it the Devil's 

Mouth. Granada lies 51 miles W. from the city 

. Long. 89), 12 

' GRENADA, one 

eee. ds. _—_ ſituated — lat. jo 
to, Ong. 43; 40! about 20 leagues N. W. 

Tabage: and = N. of New Andaluſia, on the 

continent W Amerita to which this is the neareſt 

French lands in the Antilles, 30 leagues 

S. W. of Barbadoes, and 50 from Martinico. Its 


extent from N. to S. being nine leagues in length, 
and five Where broadeſt; it is wies Ad latgs as St. 
E Chriſtopher's, and 24 


eagues in compaſs; 

| This iſland; has à chain of mountains, ſome of 
which are high, croſſes it from N. to 8. It 
en jo rib fr and has foil ſo fruitful, that 
nit, both for fruĩt and timber, are 
better, ſtraſ rt, taller; and 1a r, than-thoſe in 
the * ee ug iſlands, 'thecocoa-tree excepted, 


8 Which does not grow ſo high here, as in the other 
neighbouring iſlands. The moſt remarkable tree 
ia this ifland is the Latin-tree, which has a tall 


trunk; and inſtead of boughs, bears leaves, like 


fans, it leng ſtalks, which growing tegerher in 
bundles, ebe for the roofs e — 
falt-pits, and armaditlos, ' whoſe fleſh is as 


Here are 
as mutton, and is the principal food of the inha- 
bitants, beſides tortoiſes and lamantins. The coaſt 
has abundance of fine vallies, watered with good 
rivers, which iſſue from a lake at the top of high 
mountains in the middle of the fland; and one of 
them * into the ſes on che 8. W. Where the 

s low, with good anchorage at the diſtance 
ef 12 leagues; hut an exceeding 1 

+44 . whi 


— 
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the ſoil is capable of producing all the commodi- 


ties of the climate. Its particular articles, beſides 


cattle, wild fowl, and turtle; are ginger, indigo, 
and tobacco, with millet and peaſe. Along the 
. hore run mountains, and alſo about the harbour, 
where the habitations are, but they are few in 
number; but all the reſt of the country is divid- 
ed into gentle eminences and plains, which every 
where are capable of cultivation; and here is good 
travelling either for horſes or carriages. 

There is good anchoring ground all along the 
| coaſt, and on the E. and W. ſides of the iſland 
are ſeveral ſmall bays and creeks, commodious for 


veſſels, and for landing and ſhipping goods; and & wi 
ot painted flowers, very ingeniouſly made of cot- 


there are two of the fineſt harbours in the world 
in Granada, 

Its principal port, called Fort Royal, ſtands in 
the middle of a large bay on the 8. 


the line may ride ſecure from ſtorms; and the har- 
bour will contain 100 ſhips of 1000 tons, moored, 
Near the harbour is a large round baſon, parted 
from it by a ſand-bank, which if cut, would hold 
a vaſt number of veſſels, by reaſon of this bank 


large ſhips are obliged to paſs within 80 paces of 


one of the two little mountains at the mouth of 
the harbour, and about half a mile aſunder. Upon 
one of theſe a French engineer erected a fort, with 
a half-moon in front, oe regular works, all 
of good ſtone. 

The Dominicans have a ſettlement four leagues 
N. of the fort, which is upwards of a mile in 
breadth; through the middle of it runs a large river, 
abounding with eels, mullets and cray-fiſh; as the 
adjacent countries do with partridges, wood - pi- 
geons, ortolans, thruſhes, parrots, &c. The peo- 
—2— are ſubject to obſtinate fevers, which turn 

imes to a dropſy. One third of the iſland is 
not cultivated; and though a great part of this 
ſpace is taken up by mountains incapable of bein 
ghed, yet many places remain to be cultivat 
y induſtry; however the whole exports of Gra- 
nada in 1770, were more than 506, oool. 1 
Before the year 1763, this was a neutral iſland, 
when the Engliſh became poſſeſſed of it by the 
peace, but it was taken by the French July 2, 
1779. In 1771, this iſland received a very conſi- 
derable loſs by a fire at St. George's town, the 
capital of the iſland, which it had ſcarcely reco- 
vered before another happened, Nov. 1, 1775, 
which burnt down the whole town, and the loſs 
was eſtimated at above 500, oo0l. Lat. 11, 13. 
Long. 61, 36. s 
GRANA A, (New,) aprovince of Terra Firma. 
It borders on Carthagena and St. Martha's on the N. 
Venezula on the E. Papayan on the S. and Darien 
Vor. I. No. 50. | 


4 
. 
j 
0 
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which both ebbs and flows in a few hours. In ſhort © on the W. Its length is reckoned to be 1 30 leagues; 


or 390 miles, and its breadth, about 30 leagues or 
go miles, It u. ſurrounded with ſavage nations, 
who inhabit à very hot country; though New 
Granada, generally ſpeaking, is cold, or at leaſt 
temperate. 

The natives uſe maize, or the caſſava root, in- 
ſtead of bread. They have plenty of ſalt, which 
they ſell to great profit in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, particularly thoſe ſituated in the mountains, 
and along the river Magdalena. They have ſtore 
of game; the lakes — rivers abound with fiſh, 
The natives are tall, and wear black, white, ot va- 
riegated cloaks, which they tie round the waiſt 
with a ſaſh, They adorn their heads with ſtrings 


ton, The country abounds with gold and filver 


mines; and as they have ſtore of horſes and mules, 


. fide of the 
iſland, having a ſandy bottom, where 25 ſhips of {| 


they ſend a great many of them into Peru. The 
country abounds with paſture, wheat and other 
grain, and likewiſe with fruit. 

GRANADILLAS, or GzENADILLAs, a knot 


of dangerous iſlands and rocks, near the Leeward 


iſlands, where the greateſt channel is but three or 
four leagues broad. They lie about the 18th de- 
gree of lat. and are a range of ſmall iflands and 
rocks dependent on Granada. This Archipelago, 
whoſe length is about 14 leagues, contains 2 

iflands fit to produce cotton, coffee, indigo, an 

even ſugar. e air is healthy, but there are no 


running ſprings of freſh water. The moſt conſi- 
derable at the N. end of the chain is not above two 
| leagues from St. Vincent, and is called Becouya, 
or Bequia, but the French called it Little Marti- 


nico, Beſides this, there are the iſlands of Moſki- 
tos and Cannaouan; Frigate ifland, and Union 
iſland, are between Becouya and Cariauacou. The 
Griſon, and the Round iſland, are the two prinei- 
pal ones among thoſe which filt up the interval, 
between Cariauacou and Granada. 

GRANDBY, a village in Nottinghamſhire, near 
Bingham, with a fair Nov. 1. 


RANDE, a river in S. America, which emp- 


ties itſelf into the Atlantic. 


GRANDE, the ſouthern branch of the Ni- 
ger, in Africa, which empties itſelf into the At- 
lantic. | | 

GRAND-PRE, a ſmall town of Champagne in 
France; fo called from the large meadows, in the 
middle of which it ſtands, 36 miles E. of Rheims. 
Lat. 49,-21, N. Long. 4, 56, E. 

GRAND-RIVER. See Rio-Ga anne. 

GRANDENTZ, or GRAUp ENTE, a city of 
Royal Pruſſia, in Poland, upon the Vi It 
lies 50 miles S. of Dantzick. Lat. 53, 55, N. 


Long. io, 12, E. 
GRA — - a {mall river of Aſia Minor, 
11 ; 


near - 
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| near the, Helleſpont, It is "famous, as near its 


banks the firſt battle was fought between Alexan- 


dier the Great, with the forces of Darius, king of 
Perſia. at ren sn 0! 
+ GRANSON, a bailiwie of Berne in Swiſſerland, 


altogether Proteſtant. It has Mount Jura to the 


W. the county of Neufchatel to the N. the bailiwics 
of Orbe and V verdun to the S. and the lake of Ge- 
neva E. It is a fruitful tract, interſperſed with 
 KHelds, vines, and meadows. The cantons of Berne 
and Friburg ſend bailiffs hither alternately w_ 


fve years. The town of the ſame name, whic 

has a caſtle by the ſide of Neufchatel lake, is noted 
for the ſiege which it ſuſtained againſt the duke 
of Burgundy, and for the victory which the Swifs 
gained over him there, in March 1496, when he 


was obliged to leave all his treaſure and rich bag- | 


behind him in the field. 5 1 
S GRANTA, the ancient name of the river Cam, 
which waſhes the univerſity of Cambridge. Grant- 
cheſter was an old caſtle upon the fame river, and 


was probably on the ſite of the preſent village of 


Grantcheſter. ' | 
GRANTHAM; a populous borough: of Lin- 


i colnſhire. It is a town of great refort, and has 


abundance of inns, lying on the N. road. 
I is governed by an alderman, who returns two 


members to the Britiſh parliament. Here is a 


fine large church, with a lofty ſpire of ſtone, 280 


feet” high, which by à mere deception of ſight, | 
_  Teems to ſtand awry; alſo a good free-ſchool, 
© built and endowed by Dr. Richard Fox, bifhdp of 


Wincheſter, who was a native of this town; and 
here the celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton received his 
firſt education; beſides here are two chatity- 
ſchools. Between it and the village of Ancaſter 
are ſeveral remains of antiquities, and alfo a Ro- 
man caſtle in Grantham itſelf. Its weekly mar- 
ket is on Saturday, and annual fairs are kept here 
the 5th Monday in Lent, Holy Thurſday, July 
10, and Oct. 26. It lies 24 miles from Lincoln, 
and 110 from London. ä 
GRANVILLE, a town of Contances and 
Normandy, in France, with a ſmall harbour upon 
the Englith channel. The principal trade of the 


inhabitants conſiſts in freſh and ſalt cod, alſo 5 


oyſters and other fiſh. Here is but one gate, de- 
fonded by ſome fortifications; but in time of war 
a-garriſon is kept in the place. | he 

This town is 12 lea S. S. E. from cape 
Carteret, ſtands upon the top of a fteep and rug- 


god rock almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. The har- 
r lies E. N. E. and W. S. W. at the foot of 


the rock, on the Sr fide; iris formed hy a jetty 
built of looſe ſtones, near 180 yards in length. 
There is no road at Granville ; but ſhips generally 
anchor at cape Lihou, on the W. end of the rock, 
% + 1 
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where the ground is good; and ab out thre leagues 
to the S. W. of Granville, lies the road of Gan- 
ealle, which is a very good one; as alſo that of 
) Chauſey, (little rocky ds, three leagues W. 
) N. W. of Granville,) which though not ſo con- 
5 venient, affords ſhelter to ſhips in bad weather. 
5 Between Granville and the Road of Cancalle, 
lies the deep bight, called Mount St. Michael's 
; bay. Lat. 48, 58, N. Long. 1, 32, W. 
8 GRANVILLE COUNT the moſt ſouthern 
Y ſubdiviſion of South Carolina, of which the other 
three are Colleton, Berkley, and Craven. It is 
) ſituated along the river Savannah, and reckoned 
) the moſt convenient and fruitful part of all Caro- 
lina. Here a colony of Scots ſettled under lord 
j Cardroſs, but were obliged to quit it for fear of 
xk the Spaniards ; ſo that the country continued un- 
inhabited by any Europeans till the year 1732, 
when one Monſieur Purry, a gentleman of Neuf- 
+ chattel, in Swiſſerland, being encouraged by the 
government both in England and Caroling, under- 
took to ſettle a company of Swiſs there; and ac- 
cordingly 172 perfons were tranſported thither the: 
aforeſaid year, who were ſoon followed by a great 
many more; ſo that in a very little time the co- 
lony conſiſted of above 300 perſons. They ſettled 
on the northern bank of the river Savannah, 
where they huilt a town, which they called Purryſ- 
burgh, about 36 miles above the mouth of the 
river. The fide which M. Purry pitched on is in: 
lat. 32, 20, on a ſpas of ground formerly called: 
) the great Yamaſee-Bluff. | | 
In the county of Granville is. the river May, 
which joining with the river Cambage, forms, 
together with the ſea, the iſland of Edelano: The- 
country lying upon the banks of the May was 
formerly inhabited by an Indian nation called the 
Veſtoes. In it alſo is a pleaſant lake, and delight- 
ful valley. Port-Royal river lies about 15 miles 
to the nortliwards of the river May : it has a bold 
entrance, and 17 feet in depth ow the bar at low 
water. The harbour is large, commodious, and 
> ſafe for ſhipping; and it runs up into a fine fruit- 
x ful country, preferable to any — a parts of Caro- 
lina. It looſes itſelf, by various branches, into 
other large rivers. This port lies not above 180 
miles from St. Auguſtine. 
D  _ GRANVILLE-COUNTY, in the diſtrict of 
) Hillſborough,” in North Carolina, and is one of 
the moſt northern ſubdiviſians of the province. 
3 It is divided from Virginia in ſome parts by the 
river Roanoke, by which it has communication 
with the ſea. | 
_ GRASIVAUDAN, in Latin Pagus Gratiano- 
| 23 a ſubdiviſion of Upper Dauphiny, in 
France. It lies between mountains along the ri- 
vers Iſere or Drac, being bounded to the N. 10 
8 5 ; y 


Maeſe. 
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by Viennois, to the N, and N, E: by Savoy, to 
the E. by Briangonnois, to-the S. E. by Ambru- 
nois, and to the S. by Gapengois and part of 
Diois; the reſt of which, with Valentinois, bounds 
it to the W. This diftrict is very populous, con- 
taining ſeveral villages, and but one conliderable 
eity, namely, Grenoble, and the capital of all 
Dauphiny. 

GRASSE, a town of France, in Provence, with 
a biſhop's ſee, ſeated on an-eminence, 15 miles W. 
of Nice, and 70 N. E. of Aix. Long. 10, 1, E. 
Lat. 43, 39, E. 15 

GRASS E, a town of France, in Languedoc, 
and in the diocele of Carcaſſone, ſeated on the ri- 
ver Orbieu, at the foot of the mountains of Cor- 
Biere. 

GRATIAS A DIOS. See Gracias. 

GRATZ, or Gracz, in Latin Græcium, a 
ſtrong town of Lower Stiria, and the metropolis 
of the whole duchy, in the circle of Auſtria, in 
Germany. It lies on the river Muer ; is defended. 
by a wall, ramparts, and caſte, upon a rocky hill, 
and other fortifications, that render it almoſt im- 
pregnable. The caſtle commands the neighbouring 
country,. where is the archducal palace finely fur- 
niſhed, having a good library and cabinet of curi- 
oſities. Thither the court of Vienna have ſome- 
times retired, when that city has been threatened 
with a. ſiege. Here the Jeſuits had a well-en- 
dowed college, reckoned among the univerſities of 
Germany, well filled with ſtudents; here is alſo 
the reſidence of the governor of Stiria, as it was 
formerly- of the archdukes of Auſtria, who called 
themſelves by its name. The ſuburbs are large, 
being waſhed by a rivulet called Gratz, and its 
territory is very populous. \ 
the regency of Auſtria, and place of meeting gene- 
rally br the ſtates. In-this town ate two annual 
fairs; one in Midlent, and the other September 1, 
each laſting-a fortnight, The nobility, who have 
ſeveral palaces here, are numerous, and the burgh- 
ers wealthy; and it is frequented by people even 
from Hungary. In Gratz are ſeveral churches 
and convents, with an hoſpital; one of the former 
is a ſine ſtructure, with three towers. The Pro- 
teſtants had formerly churches, and a ſchool here. 
The ſtates arſenal is well ſtored; the town-houſe 
is a very fine building, and ſo are the archducal 
ſtables The caſtle is well provided with cannon, 

and is of large extent. In it are two towers, and 
2 chapel for the garriſon. It lies 65 miles S. of 
Vienna; Lat. 47, 29, N. Long. 16, 10, E. 

GRAVE, a fortified little town of Dutch Bra- 
bane, in the Netherlands, on the left fide of the 
It confines on Cuyck, and is a very 


ſtrong place both from its ſituation and its works. 


Here is the ſeat of 
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© The Maeſe fills its ditches, which are broad and 
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deep, ſurrounding the ramparts, which are about 
a mile in compaſs. They are flanked with five 
baſtions, and defended by * half moons, beſides 
the old walls and towers. On the other ſide of 
the river, and oppoſite to Grave, there is a crown- 
work to defend the paſſage of the river. Theſe 
fortifications are regular, and kept in good repair. 
It has been often 2a and re-taken; and the laſt 
time, in the year 1672, the torrent of French in- 
vaſion ſwept it away into the power of Lewis XIV. 
But in 1674 it ſurrendered to the prince of Orange, 
the ſtates having made it an hereditary fief for ever 
in that family. Grave contains only 400 houſes, 
moſt of them old, with ſome caſerns or barracks 
for the garriſon, and two churches. It lies 10 
2 S. of Nimuegen. Lat 51, 56, N.. Long. 5, 
59, | 

GRAVELINES, a ſmall, fortified town of 
French Flanders, at the mouth of the Aa, for- 
ming its harbour, into which only ſmall veſſels 
can come. In 1384 the Engliſh took and burnt 
the place. In 1528 the emperor Charles V. forti- 
fied it. In 1558 the French were defeated near it 
by the Spaniards: In 1644 Gaſton of France, 


Brother of Lewis XIII. took it; but the archduke. 
Leopold re-took it in 1652; but the French ha- 


ving re-taken it in 1658, it was at laſt ceded to 
them by the treaty. of the Pyrennees. In 1694 
the Engliſh fleet laid it entirely in aſhes. Here is 
but one parochial church. It lies 10 miles E. of 


Calais, and 1 185 W. of Dunkirk. Lat. 51, 5, N. 


Ng. 97 27, 
GRAVENEC, a town of Suabia, in Germany, + 


' the capital of a county bearing its name, 26 


— 


— W. of Ulm, in lat. 48, 36, N. and long. g, 
27, E. : 
ERAVESANDE, formerly a conſiderable town, . 


but now only a village, of Holland, beyond Hou- 


- flaardyck, and not far from the mouth of the 


Maeſe. In 1546, on digging up ſome old founda-- 
tions, ſeveral curious earthen veſſels, ſuppoſed to be 
1400 years old, were found in this place- The 
neighbouring country produces excellent wheat, 
and its graſs makes the cheeſe of Graveſande to be 
highly eſteemed. The adjacent eſtate belongs to 
the prince of Orange; but the king of Pruſſia has 
the palace of Houflaardyck, as joint heir to king 
William III. ts 
GRAVESEND, a ſmall village on Ifland. 
in America, between Utrecht and Flatland, fituated 
in a bay of the ſame name. 
GRAVESEND, a town lying upon the N. fide - 
of Kent, on the river Thames. | 
tion, together with Milton, governed by a port- 
reeve. In the reign of king Richard II. n | 
. and 


t is a corpora- 


. wat 


of an invaſion on the 
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and Spaniards came up the Thames iu their galleys, 
plundered and burnt the place, carrying off its 
inhabitants; in compenſation of which loſs, that 
prince granted Graveſend and Milton the ſole pri- 


vilege of carrying paſſengers by water to London 
ur ſhillings the whole fare, or two-pence a 
head ; but the price now is nine-pence each paſ- 
ſenger in the tilt-boat, and a f Av a wherry 
or finall boat. Here is the great ferry, as it is 
called; between London and Eaſt Kent, vaſt num- 
bers paſſing every tide between Graveſend and 
Billingſgare, a bell being publicly rung at each 
place every time of high water, for the boats that 
carry N to put off directly. Beſides 
other excellent regulations at Graveſend, all veſſels 
outward bound from London, muſt-undergo a ſe- 
cond clearing from an officer of the cuſtoms; and 
from hence they generally take their departure, 
-and commonly take in their proviſions, Lying op- 
poſite to Tilbury fort, on the Eſſex ſide: ſince 
the erection of which, the platforms raiſed here 
and at Milton by King Henry VIII. have been 
demoliſhed. And on the Graveſend fide is a 
blockhouſe, where the centinel gives notice of | 
veſſel coming down, by firing his piece: but wit 
regard to ſhips coming in, they all go by without 
any notice taken, unleſs to put waiters on board, 
which wait at a place called New Tavern, juſt 
below the town. In Graveſend is à very hand- 
ſome Sys which was given in 1624 by one 
Mr. Pinnock, of 21 dwellings, and a houſe for a 
-maſter'weaver to * 5 975 Gay poor. Here is alſo 
a charity-ſchool for 24 boys, who are taught and 
<loathed. Weekly markets are kept here on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays: its annual fairs are Aprfl 
23. and November 25, holding for a week. 
lands near the town having been lately turned into 
&kitchen gardens, ſupply the towns for ſeveral miles 
round. | 
In Auguſt 1727, the church and greateſt part of 
Graveſend were burnt down by an accidental fire; 
but having been ſince rebuilt to better advantage, 
the formet by act of parliament, as one of the 50 
new churches, and 5000 l. given for that purpoſe 
by the public. It lies on the S. fide of the Thames, 
30 miles from London by water. In 1780 a mi- 
eary road was made from Cox-heath to this town, 
* andevery thing requiſite to tranſport an army to 
the Eſſex ſhore, was got in readineſs here, in cafe 
northern coaſts. It is 23 
miles from London by land. ; 
GRAUDENT Z, a pleaſant little town, 228 
walled, in the palatinate of Culm and Royal Pruſ- 
$a, in Poland. Its — name gy pence the 
Poles pronounce it Grodgeonc. It has a caſtle on 
An eminenee by the river fide, with walls and 
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towers of brick. In 1703 the Swedes took, plun- 
dered, and diſmantled the place, and afterwards 
a garriſon of Poliſh confederates were driven out 
by the Muſcovites in 1707. It lies at the con- 
fluence of the Viſtula and Offa; and over the for- 
mer river is a ferry. It lies 36 miles W. of Thorn, 
and 46 S. of Dantzick. - 

GRAVINA, an epiſcopal town of the province 
of Bari, and kingdom of Naples; in Lower Italy. 
It lies at the foot of the mountains, miles 8 
W. of the city of Bari. Lat 41, 20, N. Long. 
17, 12, E. | | D 
- GRAY, in Latin Gradicum, a town of the 
Franche Comte, in France, on the river Saone, by 
means of which they drive a good trade, loading 
veſſels here with wheat and iron for Lyons. It is 
advantageouſly ſituated, and had formerly, when - 
in the poſleflion of the houſe of Auſtria, noble 
fortifications ; but theſe Lewis XIV. demoliſhed. 
Here are a preſidial court, collegiate church, and 
but one pariſh, with three convents of monks, 
and a college that, till lately, belonged to the [e- 
ſuits. It contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is 
the principal place of one of the four great baili- 
wies of the county, having within its diſtrict, it is 
ſaid, af Ly boroughs, or villages. It lies nine 
leagues N. W. of Beſancon. =”; 

RAYS, Thurrock-Magns or Grays-Thur- 

rock, a market town. of Efſex, with a weekly 
market on Thurſdays; its annual fair is on 
May 23. It lies nine miles from Barking, and 25 
from London. | 4 | 


GREAT BRITAIN, the ral name under 


which England and Scotland, with Wales, have 


been included, particularly fince the union of both 
kingdoms in 1707 : though in king James I.'s 
time that monarch endeavoured to introduce it, as 
in him centered the right to both crowns. See 
ENGLAND. | 

- GREAT CHART, a village in Kent, with a 
fair on March 25. * 

GREAT THURLOW, a village in Suffolk, 
with a fair on October 10. 

GREECE, the preſent Rumelia, and in many 
reſpects one of the moſt deſervedly celebrated 
countries in the world, was anciently bounded on 
the N. by Macedonia, and the river Strymon; on 
the W. by the Ionian fea; on the S. by the Medi- 
terranean; and on the E. by the Egean ſea and 


} Archipelago, It extended from the Strymon, by 


„ 
# 
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which it was parted from Thrace, to the promon- 
tory of Tenarus, the ſouthmoſt point of the Pelo- 
ponneſus, now the Morea, about lat. 6, 20, or 
r 440 Engliſh miles, and in breadth from E. 

to W. about 359 miles. : 
The general names by which the inhabjtapts of 
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this country were known to the ancients, were 
thoſe of Graioi, or Graicoi, from whence the name 
of Greece is plainly derived. 

The inhabitants of Greece in the firſt ages, 
even by the confeflion of their own hiſtorians, 
appear to have been favages ſcarce a degree re- 

,moved from brutes. They lived indifferently on 
every fruit, herb, or root, that came in their way; 
and lay either in the open fields, or at beſt ſhelter- 

ed themſelves in dens, caves, and hollow trees; 
the country itſelf in the mean time remaining one 
continued uncultivated defart, The arſt improy- 
ment they made in their way of living, was the 
exchanging of their old food for the more whole- 
ſome acorns, building huts for themſelves to ſleep 
in, and covering their bodies with the ſkins. of 
beaſts. For all this, it ſeems they were beholden 
to Pelaſgius, (fuppoſed by ſome to be Peleg ſpoke 
of in Scripture,) and who was highly revereneed 
by them on that account. This reformation in 
their way of life, however, it ſeems wrought none 
in their manners On the contrary, they who 


bad nothing to fight for but a hole to fleep in, be- 


an now to envy and rob one another of theſe ſlen- 
Ter acquiſitions. This, in proceſs. of time, put 
them under a neceſſity of joining themſelves into 
companies under ſome head, that they might either 
more ſafely plunder their neighbours, or pre- 
ſerve what they had got. Laws they had none, 
except that of the ſword; ſo that thoſe only lived 
in ſafety who inhabited the moſt barren and craggy 
— and hence Greece for a long time, had no 
tled inhabitants, the weaker being always turn- 
ed out by the ftronger. Their gigantic ſize and 
ſtrength, if we may believe Plutarch, added ſo 
much to their inſolence and cruelty, that they 
ſeemed to glory in 2 the greateſt acta of 
violence and barbarity on thoſe that unhappily fell 
into their hands. 

The next advance towards civilization, was 
their forming themſelves into regular ſocieties, to 
cultivate the lands, and build themſelves towns 
and cities for their ſafety. Their original barba- 
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rity and mutual violences againſt each other natu- 3 


rally prevented them from uniting as one nation, or 
even in to any conſiderable community; and hence 
originated the great number of ſtates into which 
Greece was divided. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
ſmall principalities mentioned in hiſtory are the fol- 
lowing: In — were thoſe of Sicyon, Ar- 
gos, Meſſenia, Achaia Propria, Arcadia, and La- 
conia. In Grecia Propria, (that part of Greece 
which lay without Peloponneſus,) were thoſe of 
Attica, ara, Bœotia Locris, Epichnemidia, 
Doris, Phoeis, Locris, Ozolza, and Ætolia. In 


Epirus were the Moloſſi, Amphiloci, Caſſiopæi, 
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© Drzopes, Chaoces, Threſpotii. Almeniand Acars 


nani. In Theſſaly were tho of Theſſaliotis, 
Eſtiotis, Pelaſgiotis, Magneti and Phthia. All 
theſe have at one time or other been ſeverally go- 
verned by kings of their own, though we only 
find the names of many of them mentioned in the 
hiſtories of the more conſiderable kingdoms of 
Sparta, Attica, Thebes,  &c. "The erection of 
theſe kingdoms, however, for ſome time, did not 


Y much alter the caſe; the inhabitants of the new 


kingdoms plundered. and deſtroyed one another 
without mercy. Attica was the only place in any- 
degree free from theſe incurſions, becauſe it was 
naturally deſtitute of every thing that could invite 


a 8 enemy; but thoſe cities fared much 


worſe which were ſituated on the ſea-coaſts, be- 
cauſe they were in continual danger of being 
plundered either by ſea or land; for pirates at that 
time did not leſs infeſt all thoſe ſeas, than robbers 
did the land. And this was one main cauſe why” 
moſt of the ancient cities of Greece were ſituated 
at ſome conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore; but 
even in theſe, as all their ſafety confiſted in the 
reſiſtance they could make againſt an invader, 
their inhabitants were under a neceſſity of going 
conſtantly armed, and being ever on their guard. 
During this period of ſavage barbarity, the moſt 
Grecian heroes, as Hercules, Theſeus, 
&c. performed their exploits; which however ex- 
aggerated by poetic fiction, no doubt had a foun- 
dation in truth. | 8 
The firſt expedition in which we find the Greeks 
united, was that againſt Troy. Their ſucceſs here 
(which happened about 1184, B. C.) coft them 
dear; vaſt numbers of their braveſt warriors 
being flain; great numbers of the ſurvivors being 
caſt away in their return; and many of thoſe who 
had the good | 
after murdered or driven out of their country. 
It is probable, however, that their having ftaid 
for ſuch a long time in Aſia, might contribute to 
civilize the Greeks ſomewhat ſooner than what 
they otherwiſe would have been; and according- 
ly from this time, we find their hiſtory ſome- 
what leſs obſcure, and as it were beginning to 
emerge out of darkneſs. The continual wars in- 
deed, in which they were engagtd among them- 
ſelves, no doubt, for a long time, prevented them 
from maki 


any conſiderable reſs in thoſe 
arts in which they afterwards m 


ſo great fi- 

. Theſe wars, which indeed never ceaſed as 
— as the Greeks preſerved their liberty, rendered 
them brave, and ſkilled in the military art, above 
all other nations; but at the ſame time, they ef- 
fectually prevented them from making permanent 
conqueſts, and confined them within the bounds of 
11 their 


luck to get back again, being ſoot _* 
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their own vountry 


one way or other ſo equally balanced, that ſcarce 
one of them was able perfectly to ſudue ano- 


ther. 
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The Spartans, however, having, with 


; while the different ſtates were 


t 


difficulty, reduced the kingdom of Meſſene, and 
added its territories to their own, became the 
leading people in Greece. Their ſuperiority was 


long diſputed by Athens, but the Peloponneſian » 
war at laſt determined that point in favour of the 


'Spartans, when the city of Athens was taken, and 
its walls demoliſhed by Lyſander the Spartan ge- 


neral. 


By the battle of Leuctra, the Spartans 


Joſt that ſuperiority which they had maintained for 
5000 years, and which now devolved on the The- 
bans. After the death of Epaminondas, the cele- 
brated Theban general, the Thebans were again 
obliged to yield the ſuperiority to the Spartans. 


But by this time the Greeks had become acquain- 


ted with the luxuries and elegancies of life; and 
all the rigour of their original laws could not pre- 
vent them from valuing theſe as highly as other 

le. The Perſians, whoſe power they had long 
dreaded, and who were unable to reſiſt them by 


force of arms, at laſt found out (by the advice of 


Alcibiades) the proper method of reducing the 
Grecian power; namely, by aſſiſting them by 


turns, and ſupplying one ſtate with money 


to 


fight againſt another, till they ſhould all be fo 
much reduced, that they might become an eaſy 
prey. Philip of Macedon, entered into the ſame 
political views; and 9 by intrigue, partly by 


farce, got himſelf dec 


red generaliſſimo of Greece. 


His ſuioceſſor, Alexander the Great, completed their 
ſubjeQion; and by deſtroying the city of Thebes, 
| — its inhabitants, ſtruck ſuch a 

terror throughout Greece, that he was as fully 


obeyed by all the ſtates, as by any of the reſt of 


his ſubjects. 


Soon after the battle of Selaſia, the Greeks be- 
gan to feel the weight of a power more formidable 
than any which they had yet experienced; namely, 


| that of the Romans. That inſidious and haught 


republic, firſt intermeddled with the Grecian af- 
fairs, under pretence of ſetting them at liberty 


from the oppreſſion of Philip of Macedon. 


This 


by a proper union among themſelves, they might 
have accompliſhed; but in this they acted as though 
they had been infatuated; receiving with the ut- 
mne the decree of the Roman conſul, who de- 


_ claredt 


em free; without conſidering, that he who 


had thus given them liberty, might take it away 
at his pleaſure; ' This leſſon, however, they were 
ſoon taught, by the total reduction of their coun- 
try to a Roman province. After their conqueſt by 
the Romans, they made no united effort to reco- 


ver their liberty. They continued in quiet ſub- 
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jection, till the beginning of the 15th century, 
About that time — A to ſuffer 5 the = 
ranny of the Turks, and their ſufferings were 
completed by the taking of Conſtantinople in 1453, 
Since that time, they have groaned under the yoke 
of a moſt deſpotic government; ſo that all traces 
of their former valour, ingenuity and learning are 
now in a manner totally extinct. 

Modern Greece comprehends Macedonia, Al. 
bania now called Arnaut, Epirus, Theſſaly now 
Jana, Achaia now Livadia, the Peloponneſus now 

orea, together with the iflands on its coaſt, and 
in the * Archipelago. The continent of Greece 
is ſeated betwixt the 36th and 43d deg. of N. lat. 
and between the 19th and 27th deg. of long. E. 
of London. To the N. it is bounded by Bulga- 
ria and Servia, from which it is divided by a ridge 
of mountains; to the S. by the Mediterranean ſea; 
to the E. by Romania and the Archipelago; and to 
the W. by the Adriatic or gulph of Venice. Its 
length is ſaid to be about 400 miles, and its ut- 
moſt breadth about 350. The air is extremel 

and the ſoil fruitful, 
though. badly cultivated, yielding corn, wine, de- 
licious fruits, and abounding with cattle, fowls, and 
veniſon. - As to religion, Chriſtianity was planted 
in Greece ſoon after the death of our Saviour, 
and flouriſhed there for many ages in great purity; 
but ſince the Greeks became ſubject to the Turkiſh 
yoke, they have ſunk into the moſt deplorable ig- 
norance, in conſequence of the ſlavery and thral- 
dom under which they groan, and their religion 
is now greatly corrupted. It is indeed little better 
than a heap of ridiculous ceremonies and abſurdi- 
ties. The head of the Greek church is the patriarch \ 
of Conſtantinople; who is choſen by the neigh- 
bouring archbiſhops and metropolitans, and con- 
firmed by the emperor or, grand vizir. He isa 
perſon of Great dignity, being the head and direc- 
tor of the eaſtern church. The other patriarchs 
are thoſe of Jeruſalem,, Antioch, and Alexandria. 
Mr. Tourneſort tells us, that the patriarchates 
are now generally ſet to ſale, and beſtowed upon 
thoſe who are the higheſt bidders. The patriarchs, 
metropolitans, archbiſhops, and- biſhops, are al- 
ways choſen from among the Caloyers or Greek 

GREEN, a village in Suſſex, eight miles N. W. 
of Horſham, with two fairs on Auguſt 21, and 
Monday before July 5. nee. 
-- GREENCASTLE, anciently a ſtrong caſtle, in 
the county of Down, and province of Ulſter, in 
Ireland. It lies on the ſea fide, and was a forti- 
fied garriſon in the rebellion of 1641 ; alſo, pre- 
ceding that æra, it was looked upon as a place of 
uch importance to the crown of England in Hen. 

IL's time, that none but an Engliſhman * 
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be truſted to be conſtable of it. It lies four miles 
from Roſs-Trevor. TA 
GREENFIELD, - a village in Connecticut, 
New Fagland, totally deſtroyed by the Britiſh 
forces July 6, 1779. „ey 


GREEN-ISLAND, or SER PENTAISs LAND, one { 


of the leſſer Virgin-Iſles, which is claimed by 
the Spaniards, and ſituated near the eaſt end of 
Porto Rico. 

GREENLAND, a ral name by which are 
denoted the moſt eaſterly parts of America, 
ſtretching towards the north pole, and likewiſe 
ſome iſlands to the northward of the continent of 
Europe, lying in very high latitudes, 

This country is Hei ed into Weſt and Eaſt 


Greenland. eſt Greenland is now determined 


by our lateſt maps to be a part of the continent of 
America, though upon what authority is not very 


clear. That part of it which the Europeans have 
* any knowledge of is bounded on the W. by Baf- 


fin's bay, on the S. by Davis's ſtraits, and on the 


E. by. the northern part of the Atlantic ocean. 
The coaſt: abounds with inlets, bays, and large 
rivers; and is ſurrounded with a vaſt number of 
iſlands of different dimenſions. The principal ri- 
ver, called Baal, falls into the ſea in the 64th de- 

of latitude, where the firſt Daniſh lodge was 


uilt in 1721, and has been navigated above 40 miles 


up the country. 

Weſt Greenland was firſt peopled by Europeans 
in the eighth century. At that time, a company 
of Icelanders, headed by one Ericke Rande, were 
by accident driven on the coaſt. On his return 
he repreſented the country in ſuch a favourable 
light, that ſome families again followed him thi, 
ther, where they ſoon became a very thriving 
colony, and beſtowed on their new habitation the 


name of Groenland, or Greenland, on account; 


of its verdant appearance. This colony. was 
converted to Chriſtianity by a miſſionary from 
Norway, ſent thither by the celebrated Olaf, the 
firſt Norwegian monarch who embraced the Chriſ- 
tian religion. The Greenland ſettlement conti- 
nued to increaſe and thrive under his protection; 
and, in a little time, the country was provided 
with many towns, churches, convents, biſbops, &c. 
under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Dron- 
theim. A conſiderable commerce was carried on 
between Greenland and Norway, and a regular 
intercourſe maintained between the two countries 
till the-year-1406, when the laſt biſhop was ſent 
Over. 
off, and all knowledge of Greenland has been bu- 
ried in oblivion. It is ſuppoſed the colony was 
cut-off by the natives called Schrellings. | 

All that can be learned from. the moſt authen- 
tic records is, that Greenland was divided into two 
4 


rom that time all correſpondence was cut 
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Other expeditions of 


running ſouth-weſtwards along the 
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diſtricts, calle! Weſt Bygd, and Eaſt Bygd ; 
the weſtern diviſion contained four pariſhes, 
1c villages ; that the eaſtern diſtrict was fill 


that 
and 


more Wuriſhing, as being nearer Iceland, ſooner 
ſettled, and more frequented by ſhipping from 
Norway. This colony, in ancient times, certain- 
ly comprehended 12 extenſive pariſhes, 190 vil- 
lages, a biſhop's ſee, and two monaſteries. The 
preſent inhabitants of the weſtern diſtrict are en- 
tirely ignotant of this part, from which they are 
by rocks, mountains, and deſerts. Several 
attempts were made to diſcover the eaſtern diſtrict; 
and in 1576 captain Martin Forbiſher was ſent hy 
queen Elizabeth. He deſcried the land, but could 
not reach it, and therefore returned to England; 
yet not before he had ſailed 60-leagues in the ſtrait 
which ſtill retains his name, and landed on ſeveral. 
iſlands, where he had ſome communication ah 
the natives. He had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion 
the country in the name of queen Elizabeth; and 
brought away ſome pieces of heavy black ſtone 
from which the refiners of London extracted a 
certain proportion of gold. He made two more 
voyages, with an intent to form a ſettlement, hut 
miſcarried. Two of the natives he | bxqught3to 
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Ghriſtian IV. king of Denmark, being deſirous. 
of diſcovering the old Greenland ſettlement, ſent 
three ſhips thither, under the command of captain 
Godſke Lindenow ; who is ſaid to have reached 
the E. coaſt of Greenland, where he traded- with 
the ſavage inhabitants, ſuch as they are ſtill found 
in the weſtern diſtrict, but ſaw no ſigns of a civi- 
lized people. Lindenow kidnapped two of the 
natives, who were 1 to Copenhagen. 
the ſame nature have heen 
planned and executed with the ſame bad ſucceſs, 
under the auſpices of a Daniſh company of mer- 
chants. At length the Greenland company at 
Bergen in Norway tranſported a colony to the 
weſtern coaſt, about the 64th degree of latitude ; 
and theſe. Norwegians failed in the year 1712, ac- 
companied by the reverend Hans Egede, to whoſe 


care. ability, and preciſion, we owe the beſt and 


moſt authentic account of modern Greenland. 

His Daniſh majeſty, in the year 1728, cauſed 
horſes to be tranſported to Greenland, in hope that 
the -ſettlers might, by their means, travel over 
land to the eaſtern diſtrict; but the icy mountains 
were found impaſſable. Pee amnion 

Mr. Egede is of opinion, that the only practi- 
cable method of reaching that part. of, the country, 


will be to coaſt north about in ſmall veſſels be- 


tween the great flakes of ice and the ſhore, as this 
Greenlanders have declared, that the currents.con- 
tinually - ruſhing from the bays and lets, and 
e, hindert 

the 


— 
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me ice from adhering to the land] fo that there is 
always a channel open, through which veſſels of 
twall burden might paſs, eſpecially if Iadges were 
built at convenient diſtagces on the ſhore, for the 
convenience and direction of the adventurers, -. 
That part of the country which is now viſited 
and ſettled by the Danes and Norwegians, lies be- 
tween the 64th and 68th degrees of N. lat. and 


cus far; it is ſaid, the climate is temperate. In 


the ſummer, which continues flom the vnd of 
May to the middle of September, the weather is 
warm and comfortable, while the wind blows eaſ- 
terly; though even at this time ſtorms frequently 
bappen, which rage with incredible violence ; and 
the fea coaſts are infeſted with —.— are equally 
difagreeable and unhealthy. Near the fhore, and 
in the bays and-inlets, the low. land is clothed with 
o moſt charming verdure ; but che inland moun- 
s are perpetually covered with ice and ſnow. 
To the northward of the 68th: of latitude, 
the cold is prodigioufly intenſe; and towards the 
end of Auguſt all the*coaſt is covered with ice, 
which never thaws till April or May, and ſome- 
times not till the latter end of June. ** 
Grtenland is ſeldom viſited with thunder and 
lightning, but the Aurora Borealis is very frequent 
— brigin At the time of new and rn om 
the tide” riſes and falls upon this coaſt about three 
 fathoms ; and it is remarkable, that the ſprings 
and fountains on ſhore riſe and fall with the flux 
and reflux of the ocean. | 
The ſeil of Greenland varies like that of all 
other mountainous countries. The hills are wo 
barren, — Bae qr throughout the whole 
year; but the vallies and low grounds, eſpecially 
near the ſea, are rich and fruitful. - The ancient 
Norwegian chronicles inform us, that Greenland 
produced a great number of cattle, and 
that confiderable quantities of butter and cheeſe 
were exported to Norway; and, on account of 
their peculiar excellency, ſet apart for the king's 
uſe. The fame hiſtories inform us, that ſome parts 
of the country yielded excellent wheat; and that 
large oaks were found here, which carried acorns 
as large as apples. Some of theſe oaks ſtill remain 
in the foutfern parts, and in many places the 
marks of ploughed land are eafily perceived. At 
preſent, however, the country is deſtitute of corn 
and cattle, though in many places it produces ex- 
cellent paſture. Turneps and'coleworts of an ex- 
. cellent taſte and flavour are alfo produced here. 
Among the fruits of Greenland, we number juni- 
per-berries, blue-berries, bil-berries, and bramble- 
berries, © 1 7 „ 5 
Greenland is thought to contain many mines 
of metal, though none of them are wrought. To 


the ſouthward of the Daniſh colony are ſome ap- 
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pearances of 4 mine of copper. Mr. Egede ones 


received a lump of ore from one of the natives; 


and here he found calamine of a yellow colour, 


He once ſent a confiderable quantity of ſand of a 
ne 1 Gormrepeens with * of vermil. 
to company. The ab] 
found their N this . de. 
fired him by a letter to procure as much of that 
ſand as poſſi le: but he was never able to find the 
place where he faw the firſt imen. It was 
one of the ſmalleſt a a t number of 
lands; and the mark he had ſet up was blown 
down by a violent ſtorm. Poffibly this might be 


the ſame mineral of which capt. Forbiſher brought 


 rock-cryſtals both red and white, and w 


ſo much to England. This country produces 


moun- 
tains of the aſbeſtos or incombuſtible flax. All 
round the colony, which is known by the name 


of Good Hope, they find a kind of baſtard mar- 
ble, of various colours, which the natives form 
into bowls, lamps, pots, &c. All that has been 
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are large, white or ſpeckled, and rou 


ſaid of the fertility of Greenland, however, muſt 
be underſtood only of that part which lies between 
the Goth and 65th of latitude. The moſt 
northern parts are totally deſtitute of herbs and 
plants. e wretched inhabitants' cannot find 
graſs in ſuſſicient quantities to ſtuff in their ſhoes 
to keep their ſeet warm, but are obliged to buy it 
from thoſe who inhabit the more ſouthern parts. 
The animals which abound moſt in Greenland 
are rein deer, foxes, hares, dogs, and white bears. 
The natives keep a great number of dogs, which 
5 with ears 
ſtanding upright, as is the cafe with all the dogs 
peculiar to cold climates. In the northern parts 
the natives yoke them in fledges, which, though 
heavy laden, they will draw on the ice at the rate 
of 70 miles in a thort winter's day. Here are alſo 
found great numbers of ravens, eagles of a pro- 


! digious ſize, ' falcons, ' and other birds of prey; 


and Iikewiſe a kind of linnet. 
) holybut, turbot, cod, haddock, &c. 


| Whales, ſword- 
fiſh, porpoiſes, &c. abound on the coaſts ; alſo 
The more 
dubious animals alſo, called mermaids, ſea-ſer- 
pents, and krakens, faid to be found on the coaſt 
of Norway, are ſaid likewiſe to dwell in theſe ſeas. 
Mr. Egede aſſures us, that, in the year 1734, the 
ſea ſerpent was ſeen off the new iſ colony, 
and raiſed its head maſt-high above the ſurface of 


the water. 


The people who now inhabit. the weſtern coaſt 


> of Greenland, and who, without doubt, are the 
> deſcendants of the ancient Schrellings, who exter- 
3 minated the firſt Iceland colony, bear a near re- 


+ their perſons, complexions, and way 


ſemblance to the Samoiedes and Laplanders in 
life. They 


are ſhort, brawny, and inclined to 9 
3 WI 
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with broad faces, flat tl | 
and eyes, ant a ellow . „ tawny , complexion, 
They are for the moſt part 1Vgarows and healthy, 
but ram he e hyed... They are ſubject to 
a weaknels in the eyes, occaſioned by the piercing 
winds and the glare of the ſnow in the winters, 
time. The leproſy is known rr them, but is 
not contagious. Thoſe that dwell in the nor- 
thern parts are miſerably tormented with dyſen- 
teries, heums, and pulmonary diſorders, bois, and 
epilepſy.. In their diſpoſitions the Greenlanders 
are cold, phlegmatic, indolent, and ſlow of ap-, 
prehenſion; hut very quiet, orderly, and good - 
natured. They live peaceably together ; and have 
every thing in common, without ſtrife, envying, 
or animoſity. They are civil, ang hoſpitable, but 
floyenly to a degree almoſt beyond the Hottentots, 
themſelves, _ 1 % .. .. <a 
All the Greenlanders hitherto known ſpeak the 
fame language, though, different dialects prevail in 
different parts of the country. They are employed 
all the year round in fiſhing or hanging: At ſea 
they. purſue whales, morſes, ſeals, fiſh tor eating, 
in ſea fowl, On ſhore they hunt the rein deer 
in different parts of the country. 
This country is. but-thialy inhabited. . In the 
winter time the people dwell in huts built, of ſtone 
or turf, In the ſummer-time they dwell in tents 
made of long poles fixed in a conical form, covered 
in the inſide with deer ſł ins, and on the outſide. 
with ſeat ſkins, drefled ſo that the rain cannot. 
Pierce them, {ev 2 3 een 
Eaſt Greenland was for long time conſidered 
as a part of the continent of Weit Greenland, but 
is now diſcovered to be an aſſamblage of iſlands 
lying between 76, 46, and 80, 30, of N. latitude, 
and 1 and 20, of E. longitude, It was diſ- 
covered b Kr Hugh Willoughby in 1553, who 
called it oenland, ſuppoſing it to he a patt of 
the weſtern continent. In 1g 155 was again. viſi- 
ted by William Barentz and fo Cornelius, two 
Dutchinds,' who pretended to be the original diſ- 


coverers, and called the country Spitzbergen, or 


Sharp, Mountains, from the many, ſharp-pointed 
and rocky mountains with which it abounds. 
| alledged that the coaſt diſcovered. by Sir 
„Hugh Willoughby was ſome other country, which 
accordingly. 55 Hollanders delineated on their 
maps an * by the name of Willoughby Land, 
whereas in fact no ſuch land ever exiſted; and long 
before the voyage of theſe Dutchmen, Stephen 
Barrows, an Englith ſhipmaſter, had coaſted along 
a deſolate country from N. lat. 78, o, to 80, 11, 
which was undoubtedly Spit zhorgen.” "The ſea in 
the neighbourhood of the iſlands of Spitzbergen 
abounds very much with whales, and is the cpm- 
mon reſortbf the whale-fiſhing ſhips from duffe- 
Vor. LNo.. 50. | . 


noſes, thigk lips, Met hair 


Ifland, where the Dutch u 
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rent countries, and the country itſelf is ſrequently 
viſited by theſe ſhips ; but till che late vol age of 
captain Phipps, by order of his Britiſh Majeſty, 
the ſituation of it was erroneouſly laid down. le 
was imagined that the land ſtretched to the north- 
ward as far as 82 of N. lat. but captain Phipps» 
found the moſt northerly point of land, called 
Seven Iflands, not. to — 80, 3o, of latitude. 
Towards the E. he ſaw other lands lying at a diſ- 


tance, ſo that Spitzbergen plainly red to be 


ſurrounded by water on that fide, and not joined 


to the continent of Aſia, as former navigators had 
ſuppoſed. The N. and W. coaſts allo he explo- 
red, but was prevented by the ice from ſailing ſo 
far to the northward as he wiſhed. The coaſt 
appeared neither habitable nor acceſſible. It is 

ormed of high, barren, black rocks, without the 
leaſt marks vegetation; in many places bare 
and poigted; in others covered with ſnow, appea- 
ring even ahove the clouds. The vallies between 
the high cliffs were filled with ſnow and ice. The. 
current ran along this coaſt half a knot an hour, 
north. The height of one mountain feen here was 
found by , geometrical menſuration to be at one 
time 15034 feet, at another 15034, feet... By A 
barometer... after 'Luc's method, 


the height was found to be 15883 feet. 


in Schmeerenburg har- 


There is good anc 
| bour, lying in N. —— — 44, E. long. 9, 50, 


in 13, tathoms, ſandy bottom, not far from the 
ſhore, and well ſheltered from all winds, Cloſe 

this harbour is an iſl called Amſterdam 
| formerly to boik 
their whale oil; and the remains of ſome conve- 
nieneies erected by them for that purpoſe are ſtill 
viſible. The Dutch {hips fill reſort to this place 
for the latter ſeaſon of the whale ary” þ The 
ſtone about this place is chiefly a kind of. marble, 
which diſſulves eaſily in the marine acid. There: 
were no appearances of minerals of any. kind, nor. 
"ny ſigns of ancient or. modern. volcanoes. No. 
inlets, or any ſpecies of reptiles,. were ſeen,4 not 
even the common. earth-worm... There were no 
ſprings or rivers;. but great plenty of water was 
produced from the ſnow which. melted on. the 


mountains. ine wei 
The moſt remarkable views which ——— 
regions preſent. are thoſe called. Icebergs, which 
are large bodies of ice filling the. valleys between 
the high mountains. * 

Theſe iflands are totally uninhabited, though 
it doth. not appear but that human creatures could 
ſubſiſt on them, natwithſtanding their vicinity to 
the pole. Eight Engliſh ſailors, who were acci+ 
ally leſt here by a whale-fiſhing ſhip, ſurvived 


J the winter, and were brought home next. feaſons 


The Dutch then attempted to ſettled a colony ou 
11 8 n Amſterdam. 


— 


— 


0». 
—— Iſland sbove mehtiqned; but all the 
le penſhed, not chrougly tub ſevtrity of the, 

climate, but ot the ſcur vy, owing ts the Walt of 
thoſe rem=dies Which ate now happily diſcovered, - 
and which are found to be ſo eſfectual in preven- 
ting and curing that dreadful diſeaſe. 
account alſo of ſix Ruſſian failors who 8 id four 
years in this uhhoſpitable country, a de- 
ciſive: prodf, that a colony might be ſortled on 
Eaſt Greenland, provided the” eh c6uld an- 
wer any good purpoſer: | 

GREENLAW, che Oleeledyn of a 
ſhire, in the. of Scotland, yours weekly market; 
and yet it is only a burgh o f regulity, - 

 GREENOCK;'# handforhe town in th qhire 
of Renfrew, in Scotland, on the frith of Clyde; 
where ir receives the? river of the latter name. It 
Has 4 harbour of hewn'fane. It is alſo hoted 
for being the ſeat! 6f the Weſtleountry 


Perring- 
_ fiſhery; Se is'# convemert Houſe for thi royal 


Id ig an Excellent rt 
* as the ' Downs 
hes 
And 6 ftöm 
1 — SANT 
' [ 
Kant vis 


36:1 


company of fiſfrermen. 
for ſhipping te and from Glaſge 
is with 1 to Bondon, wit 
ing it. It lies 2 mites Front Pai 

7 ter. 124130116. 93: 2 


Dumbarton 

GREEN REEF, 1 y village" 
a erw elt oi ae 

GREEN Wok Kent; five: 
has been the birthplace and 
ſovereigns. Queen-Mary, ard 
were born here, as was King 
died here. Their 
Humphry, duke 


centia, and begatt 
Kerr n in _— ehe Wat be by Fen 


-6f ſeveral of our' 
ben ee VI wh 
ward 


VII. but after wards * and à royal 1 | 


ſervatory erected in its place by king Charles 1 
furniſhed with mathematical inſftuments for aft 
nomical obſervitions"aid' deep dr — wm 
ſerviog"the fare, in the day- time. 
enlarget by Henry VIE bat completed 
Vn. This being afterwards much 
Charles II. Who had 'enlarged the — 5 5 
about, and planted it, pulled the palace dd wn an 
degan another, of which” be lived to ſee the firſt 
wing magnificently finiſhed. But king William 
—— 12 mY, aecres of ground thereto be- 
de into an hoſpftal fot old 
—— the widows. © 
— who loſt their lives in the fervice, 2. "5 
che encouragement of navigation. The 


— —.— nde, 'oool. is How — 


late Sir 25 Ta, At W foe K 


— 


* 


The late 


a London, 


e 


children of \ 


25 A 


3 


Fee Fi — ap. 
on. Caro Mops = the 
late 1 ory dowager « Wales, che Juks o of Cum- 


J/ betland; and their five royal lifters. On the cei. 
J ling, over that alcove, are the late queen Anne and 
prince George of Dehmatk: on the ceiling of the 
| ball are King William III. and queen Mary; and 
there is a fine ſtatue of king George II. on a 
| deftal; in the area frontin _ 155 noble terrace by 
the' Thames, It the 1705 was the firſt ad. 
f co diſfablet ſeamen into this hoſpital, 
chic is now to 900 — and go boys, 
To ebery hundre . — fix nurſes are allow. 
ed, who are to be 3 — widows, at 10l. a year, 
and 28. a week more th thofe who attend in the 


| 23 ek Nader 3 their com- 
moni; tre vs. a week to ſpend; and the 
common Warrant off 


s 18. Od. The. ſeveral be. 
5. nefactions te trob charity, "which appear in 
leg hung up 


tlie entFaries of the hall; amount 
dp oe ſum. And in the # yr 1732, 'the late 
4m (ber s forfeited eſtate, amounting 


. 

92 

3 mo ih nk year, was 90 N to it by parlia- 
J Its Parikh 1 9 1 70 rebuilt, as one of 
F 


of 


a. a Ie COeeY Tc con_qcqnwnq, oc rf 
ute 


rs new ones, is a Vet ſore ſtructure; 

= 88 are t. O charity-f 185 oy is alſo a 
_ 84755 at the end of the 155 frontin 

Thames, 4 


the malntellaficę 0 f 20 decay 
| od houſe- 17 17 Gut of Gteenwich, and eight 
preſented alternately from Snot- 
'atid' Calle Rifing in Norfolk, or 0 from 
* is is called the Juke of 
& foun well en- 


| ded 
mod 16. ry 4 es victuals 
18. 6d 


tu ring, week for neceſ- 
faties, "with 4 gew every ear, fineh o once in two 
18 And hats onee in 


1 


ur Years,” Mr. Lam 


rf, Auchor of the Peraintolation of Kent allo 
buife ah He tal here in 15 queen 15 
bSetifs caflege, in Khich are 1 705 „ ſaid to be 
9 bs Tear" the kind b bY yay ng 
proteffane,””” Haie <ontains Lie 1288 ie 
a to{tket on day and 915 ay was erect 


—_ I 15 . * direction of which is in the go- 
he royal 2 to Which the pro K 


Meer: 728 it 5 to be appropriated. | 
which is properly $f palace, 2 is but ſmall, 10 
werted. into 0 rtments r the governor of 


e royal hoſpital and the ranger of Greenwich- 
0 which'is | well ſtacked bn deer, and has a , 
noble and moſt delightful proſpect of the city of 
London, and of the Th Thames. This is the chief 
harbour for the king's yachts, F 

The hoſpital had, one of its qu es, con- 
taining its chapel and ſeveral wir de * by 
Faith an. 2, 1779 but the whole has been re- 


le 
agreeable to its Drüse f KEEN WI CH, 


G R 

GREENWICH, a town in Greenwich town- 
ſhip, Rhode Iſland, on the W. bank of 
ſet-bay, oppoſite which is Hope Iſland. 

GREEN WICH, a, town in Weſt Jerſey, in 
Cumberland 2 15 miles S. W. from Salem, 
and 34 S. of Philadelphia, about 4 miles from the 
Delawar river. N 
GREEN WICH, a town at the W. extremit 
of Fairfield county, Connecticut, three milles W. 
from Rye, and ſeven E. from Stamford, on the 
| 1 of Long-Iſland Sound, off which lie Patrick's- 

es. 


GRENADE, in Latin, Granata, a town in the 
diſtrict of Turſan and Gaſcony, in France: It lies 
on the river Adour, which in winter begins here 
to bs navigable. Its ſituation is two lea be- 
2 Aire, and is at the ſame diſtance from St. 

ver. 9 11 

GRENOBLE, a genteel and noble city 
Graiſfivaudan, and Upper Dauphiny, in France. 
It lies in a plain, at the foot of the mountains, on 
the confluence of the Iſere and Drac. Its Latin 
name is Gratianopolis, and it anciently belonged 
to the Allobroges. It is the ſeat of a parliament, 


* 


2 governo, and lieutenant-general. It was forti- 


fied hy M. la Ville, and is comtmatided by a fort 
called La Baſtille. The Ifere divides Grenoble 
into two unequal parts. It is the fee of a biſhop, 


in whoſe dioceſe are contained 64 pariſhes of Savoy, 


and 240 in Dauphiny. The epiſc palace is a 


noble ſtructure, the principal in the place, and de- 


edtated-with paintings. The ſkins and gloves of 
Grevoble are very much valued; yet their woollen 
ſtuffs, of which they make great quantities. here, 
are but coarſe. In this whole dioceſe is only one 
abbey of Ciſtercian nuns, namely Hayes, and the 
ſamous La Grande Chatreuſe, head of the Car- 
thuſian Monks, which was founded by St. Bruno. 


An Grenoble moſt ſhocking barbarities were 


| 93838 on the Hugenots or Reformed, in the 
rſt re 


lgious war of 1562. It lies 40 miles 8. W. 


of '/Chanherry, and 50 8. E. of Lyons. Lat. 45, 

26, N. —— 2 5 34. E. 

4 NVILLE, (inlet,) a ſmall harbour with 
a ſettlement on the = coaſt _ 2 oppoſite 
the great Bahama bank; in 26, 40. g. 
37% It will only allow veſſels; of 5 feet draught; 
to the N. of it, on the point at its entrance, lies a 
temat able ſpot. of rocks on the beach, as there is 
Alſo at 1 league to the northward of the ſaid en- 
trance; three | farther N. are ſeveral high 
blue or Slack rocks ſtanding on the which 
makes this part of the ooaſt remarkable, ag does 
likewiſe-a hill inland; full of white pores à little 
to the N. of the rocks, mar — —— 
Heud Mount, and more frequently the Bleach- 

yard; : A finall reef juſt under wat about half a 


of 


GR of 

mile from the ſfiore, abreaſt of the high rocks, forks 
here à convenient little harbour for · boats; thee 
are two wells of excellent water in a little meadow, 
at the back of the ſand hills, near a mile to the 
S. of the high racks; the river St. Lueia likewiſe 
ſhews its mouth over the Tand; the wells have 
caſks in them, and this is a very good watering 
place for veſſels which having had a tedious. paſt 
through'the Gulph, are in want of a fupply of 


indiſpenfible article. The ifland between the 


two inlets affords plenty of turtle, veniſon, ami 
bear; likewiſe numerous quantities of wild dutks, 
each in their ſeaſon; beſides cocoa- plumbs, ani 
palm-cabbage; and on the main oppoſite, turkeis 
are found in abundance. The coaſt is even; 


too, and the ſoundings regular. This is the ſouthern 
extremity of the great bank of lar ſound- 
ings, which lies before tlie eaſtern c of Florida, 


and here the Gulph Stream comes vefy near the 
beach; the colour of the water changes from a 
muddy green to a beautiful Saxon blue. By 
GRESHOLM, one of the iflands on the N. W. 
of Milford-haven, in Pembrokeſhire, in 8. Wales. 
See Milro knn VE N.. 4.8980 
GRESSENHALL, Norfolk, on the N. W. 
ſide "6 Eaſt-Deerham, has a fair on Decem- 
ber 6. 
GRESSFORD, 
cond Monday in April, laſt Monday in Au 
and the firſt Monday in December. 
- GRETA, a river of Vorkſhire; at the conflu- 
ence of which with the Tees, and at a place called 
Merton, was the ſite of the ancient city of Cata- 
ractonium, the remains of it being flill viſible there, 
and about Greta - bridge. en 
GRETE, a tiver in Weſtmoreland,” and Lan- 
caſhire, and which falls into the Lune near 'Fhur- 
land- caſtle. ez ia Da 64 198 
GRIFFENHAGEN; a town of Upper or Swe- 
diſh Pomerania, in Germany, on the E. ſide of 
the Oder, above Stetin, nearly oppoſite to 
Gratz. It lies low, and has been often taken and 
retaken, during the civil wars of the empire. By 


the treaty of Weſtphalia, it was ceded to Sweden; 


but dy that of St. Germain-en-laye, in 1679, 
given to the elector of Brandenburgh, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion it ſtill is. In n was unhappi 
burnt down. Its eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction ext 
over 23 pariſhes. Here are kept three \anneal 
fairs; namely, on Thurſday after the firſt Sim- 
— - Lent, on Trinity-Sunday, and on Octo- 
Der 28. 14 6.4 A g ; 
GRIGNAN, a town of Franee,/ in Provence, 
on the confines of Dauphiny. Longs 5, o, E. 
Lat. 4 „25, N. 3 77 o 0.1 


FF IM, a place in the cirele of Leipfic,:amd 


Saxony, in Germany, with-a-caſtle-0n the /river 
4 . 


Denbighy-has a fair on the ſe- - 


Mulda, 


2 


TL 


| tives to parliament, lies 30 from Lincoln, 


— 


— 


GR 


tor à public ſchool;' which the elector Maurice 
founded at the Auguſt 
to be choſen out of the electorate, and endowed 
it with the revenues of the nun of Nimpzſchen 
in its rieighboarhood? It has ſuffered greatly both 
by fire and floods. The Huſhtes plundered thefe 
parts about 1530; and 10 years aftepwards the 
Swedes committed cruel ravages here. It lies 12 
miles S. of Leiphe, and in the direct road from 


mme ſecularized biſhopric of Wurtzen to Colditz. 


GRIMAU D, a ſmall town of Provence, in 
France; the ſite of which was anciently much 
nigher the ſea; ſo that the bay of St. Tropez bad 


its name from it. 


GRIMBERG, a town of Brabant, in the Auf- 


trian Netherlands. It lies ſeven miles N. of 5 


Bruſſels. Lat. 51, 12, N. Long. 4, 22, E. 
GRIMPBERG, a city in the archbiſhoprie of 
Tiers, and circle of the Lower Rhine, in Ger- 
many. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and ſubject to 
the eleor. - It lies 20 miles S, E. of the city of 


Triers. 888 1, N. Long. 6. 48, E. 
GRIMSBY, ( 


colnſhire; not far from the mouth of the Humber. 
Its trade confiſts principally in bringing coals and 
falt by that river, and was very conſiderable before 
its harbour was choaked up. Itschurch is large and 


| ſumptuous, has ſeveral fireets and well-built houſes, 


N. and is defended by-a caſtle. 


and anciently had two monaſteries, a nunner 


and a caftle: - The: mayor bas a privilege of hold- 


ing a-court on Tueſday, and its two bailiffs on 
Friday. The weekly markets are kept on Wed- 


ine convent, for 100 youths" 


reat,) a mayor borough of Lin- 


Mulila,'ovec which ig a bridge. It is remarkable © here. It is 18 


t 
. 


by a bailiff and his 


# 
' 
p 
6 
ſ 


j 
j 


j 


j 
j 


| Swediſh and Pruffian youths are 


j 
ſ 
ſ 
j 


$ 


neſday and Saturday: its annual fairs — \ 


17, and September 17. It ſends two repreſenta- 


from on. 


Jutland, in Latin Grina. It ſtands near the point 
or cape of a poninſula, which juts out into the 
Ca Ie lies ſeven miles from Ebelſtot, to the 


GRINAW, an old caſtle 


with apartments for lodging ſtrangers, at 2 


extremity of the country, where the Lint falls 


into the Zarich-lake. Here is a bridge over the 


river, and a harhour for boats, where people ſtop 
who come from Zurich and the nei of 


its lake, and from hence are drawn on the Lint to ( | 
5 between long. 9, 11, E. It is bounded by Tirol 


n e 
GRIN „(on f Notti ire, 
e It is a little 
town with a fair Dec. 12. bee 
GRINSTE D, (Eaft,) in Suſſex, 30 miles from 
London, ſeated on a hill, near the borders of Sy 
near Aſhdown foreſt. It has a handſome chu 


and 169 | 
GRINNAA, or GRINSTADT a town of North 


of the Rheinthall, , 


4 
I 


i 


j 


. 


vent to catch their herrings, ſtu 


L 


! 


= 


miles N. of Lewes. An hofpital 
in the reign of king James 1. for 31 poor people of 
this town was built and endowed with 330l. a 

ear. It is a borough by preſeription, governed 
bretliren, has fent burgeſſes to 
rliament ever ſince the firſt of Edward II. who 


are elected by about 35 burgageholders; had a 
charter for a monthly market from Henry 


VII. 
The returning officer here is the bailiff, who is 
choſen by a jury of burgageholders. Its market is 
on Thurſday, and its fairs which are well frequen- 
ted, are July 13, and Dec. 11. 

GRIPSWALD, or GzrftrsswALD, a well- 
built fortified town of U Pomerania, in Ger- 
many. It ſtands not far from the Baltic, at the 


bottom of a ſmall gulph, called the ſea of Stral- 


fund, and oppofite to the Iſle of Rugem It has 
a good trade by ſea. The country round it being 
fruitful, they . at quantities of corn. Here 
is abundance of cattle, and they deal much in 
tallow and hides. The harbour is good, with 
ſeveral ſhips belonging to it, which are brought 
up to the quay by means of a canal cut from the 

Iph to a ake on the other ſide of the place. 

ere is a Proteſtant univerſity, where many 
yeated. It has 
been ſeveral times taken, and belongs now to the 
king of Pruſſia. In it are three le churches, 
and it had 8 monaſteries, one of which 
ſerves no uni verſity, and the other for 
its ſchools. Here are two annual fairs, on St. 


) James's day and All- ſaints day. I lies 20 miles 


5 


E. of Stralſund. Lat. 54, 49, N. Long. 14, 


1, E. | 
GRIPSWALDISCHE OE, an ifland fix or 
ſeven miles off Gripſwald, out at ſea; but now 
moſtly drowned. Here was formerly a wood 
where the inhabitants uſed to pat their horſes all 
winter; and a chapel in times of Popery, where 
the fiſhermen had maſs faid to them, before 
&c. 
GRISON, one of the ſmaller Granadilla iſlands. 
It is ſituated between Diamond-ifle and Cau- 
riauacon. It is not inhabited, having no freſh 


y water. 


. 


-GRISONS, a large and country in 
-——_ heart of the Alps, allies of the-Swiſs can 
tens. It is nearly of a circular form, being 60 
miles over every way, between lat. 48, '47, N. and 


and * en. the W. by the cantons of Gla- 
ris and Uri, on the S. by the Italian bailiwics of 
the cantona, the county of Chiavena and the Val- 


: 


and the afſzes for the county are ſometimes held Q League. 


teline, and-on-the- E. likewiſe by Tirol and Bor- 
mio. It is divided into three great parts, called 


the Leagues; namely, 2. The Upper o G 
4. The Lexus of Cad (Cala Dei 


* 
0 


| G 
or the Houſe of God. And, 3. The Leagues of 


the ten juriſdictions or communities. The two 
firſt of theſe lie to the S. and the third to the N. 
The firſt is ſeparated in part from the ſecond, by 
the eaſtern branch of the Rhine, and fronts the 
cantons of Uri and Glaris to the W. as the two 
others do Tirol to the E. and N. They are three 
diſtin cantons or republics, with ſeparate go- 
vernments; only for their common ce they 
form one republican ſyſtem, in which reſides the 
; ſovereignty, though ultimately in the whole body 
of the people. e name Griſons they have from 
the firſt « 


of them who made a league in the 15th. 


contu inſt their reflors, wearing coarſe 
2 made of 1 — rb 
Tol part of the country is that which the Ro- 
2 called 93 0 ho 

xcept a ver royalties ing to t 
nobility. che lands are 2 roi alt Sie and 
payments whatever; _ is paid here for im- 

rtation or ex tion; but every one enj 
the fruit of his — labour; . — 
his own land. Though the wine they drink is 
brought on horſes four or five days journey, it is 
ſold much cheaper than in moſt patts of Italy or 
France. Here are villages of 150 or 200 houſes 
on the very tops of -the mountains; and . 
there grows no ſort of grain, and but little graſs, 
for want of ſoil, yet the peaſants keep comer. 

and 400 horſes for carriage; which turns to 

account. The inns on the mountains are very 
and beſides + mute 7 yer Furr 

is a t quantity of game and veniſon, with ge 

d ur r 0 p | 
They have a peculiar way of dancing in troops 
with naked ſwords, without any hurt enſuing, 
a cuſtoms derived, they ſay, from their Tuſcan an- 
ceſtors, who danced thus at their Pagan ſacrifices. 
They have many families that boaſt of great anti- 
labour, thinking it no diſgrace, The penſions 
which the government receives from foreign prin- 


ces, and the revenues ariſing from their own do- 


minions, "principally from impoſts upon goods 
carried through their country, are diſtributed 
among them man by man. They . 
up to arms, being well furniſhed with them, and 
exerciſe themſelves in theſe, eſpecrally on holidays, 
and are made uſe of like their neighhours the Swiſs 
cantons, by many princes in their armies. 

The fi s of the Griſons poſſeſs a fine coun- 
try at the Joot of the Alps, and near the entrance 
into Italy; conſiſting of three lordſhips, _— 
the edunty of Bormio, the Valteline, and 
county of Chiavenna. The whole is but one val- 
ley properly, which extends to the foot of the 

ian Alps. It is bounded on the E. by Tirol, 

Vor. I.— No. 38. g 


| by agriculture and other hard { 


are all trained ? 


— 
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on the S. by the territories of Venice and Milan, 
and on the W. and N. by the Griſons. It is about 
D 50 Italian miles long, not being above two broad 
in ſome places, and in others [A or ſeven. The 
river A which riſes from Mount Braulio, and 
falls into the county of Bormio, whence it paſſes 
into the Valteline, and from that into the lake 
of Como, does the country a great deal of good, 
— ſometimes overflowing it. 
GRODEC, the name of four towns in Poland, 
the firſt of which is in Red Ruſſia, the ſecond in 
the Palatinate of Podolia, the third on the ft 
bank of the Neiſter, and fourth in the palatinate, 
of Kioff. | | 
GRODNO, a large city of Lithuania, 
in Poland, partly on a hill near the river Niemen ; 
and next to Wilna the beſt city in the duchy. It 
has neither towers, baſtions, nor walls. The old 
caftle here is ſurrounded with a deep ditch, one. 
ts: the which only can be inhabited; and has 
another and new caſtle or citadel, regularly 
conſtru on a rock, where it was ordered in- 
1073, that every third diet of Poland ſhould be 
d, at which time 400 cats (pieces money,) 
are uſually paid for the uſe of four apartments in 
a houſe for ſix weeks only. Near the town is a 
well-built royal out-work. Over the Niemen or 
Cronon is the ſtatelieſt wooden-brigde in all Po- 
land. The place has been often taken, and in-1753 
almoſt entirely burnt down. It has a good | 
the merchandiſes of ſeyeral parts of Lithuania be- 
ing tranſported from hence to Dantzick. Here is 
a college with ſome convents. Three churches in 
Grodno are built of ſtone; one of which ſerves the 
Poles, and the other two the Ruffians, the latter 
having alſo in the ſuburbs one of timber and ano- 
ther of ſtone. The reſt are only of timber; the 
bells are not hung in the churches, but in a wooden 
tower erected for the purpoſe before the gates. 
It lies 84 miles S. W. of Wilna. Lat. 53, 38, N. 


) Long. ENG E. 
| GRO DALE, a town of Brabant, in the 
k Auſtrian Low Countries; it lies near the ſource 
of the river Yſche, eight miles S8. E. of Bruſſels. 
x Lat. 50, 48, N. Long. 4, 32, KE. | 
GROENLAND. See GREENLAND, 
y GROJAS-ISLE, a ſmall ifland, two leagues 8. 
from the coaſts of Labradore, and is about five 
J leagues round. The N. end of it lies in lat. 
) 51 deg and 4+ miles from Bellifle. Between 
) it and the main, there are from 20 to 30 fathoms 
Water. 8 | ; 
& GROINE, a name corruptedly given by our 
x ſailors to Corunna, 2 ſoa port of Gellcis, bn i 
See CORUNNA, | $4k, 
Y 'GROLL, a ſmall city of Zutphen. and Guel- 
y derland, one of the United Provinces, on the little 
11T N ri ver 


"had oY 
GR 
river Soak” It is a \ fortified. Place, 
ee particularly it 162 

Fes fo which: ſiege young prince 


. been 6 
Wi 


aſſau was flain. It confines on the biſks prie mf | 
Numer, and 92 miles 21 of Zutphen., Lat. 5% ( 

20, N. Lon Pi 

GROMBR DG Kent, Has a chapel of eaſe 
to its 2 e at Speldhurft, fairs on n 
17, and Se 
RON V 
rap into Of Uſke by Langroney, 

RONINGEN, with the n or cir- 
cunjacent country, is in Latin, called Dominum 
Groningene 
ens. It is one of the United Provinces of the Net 
lands; bounded on the N. by 


646, þ 


„ 


a We in» Brecknockſhire, v 


e German Ocean, 
tze county of Einbden on 19 . een which, it is, 


is; 6 


of Groningen. contains 
1. Nhe lordſhip of Gorecht, a narrow Fig: 


. middle of the province, in which ſtands 
ningen, the capital o the province. we 

2. The Old Ampt, or bailiwic lying on the E. 
of Gorecht, and extending itſelf to the banks of 
tlie Dollart-bay. Its principal hola is Winſ- 
chotten | 


. tween the count 

N. part of -the biſhopric of Munſter. - 
ſeveral villages, but no town of any note. 

- - The Ommelanden, which is a ſubdiviſion 

of Groningen, includes alſo three diſtricts; namely, 
1. The Weſtern quarter, lying berween the, 


| 


rince | 


J 


. 
river Lawers, which ſeparates it from F. rieſland, 


and the river or channel leading to Groningen, 
bf cvs about 25 villages, but no town of any 


ot Hunſingow, which comprehends all the N. 
part of the province, but has no conſiderable 
iy And, | 


Fivelingow, 75 
che Ne N. and the 


and the L= 


between Hunfingow on 
Amp on the 8. Gorecht on 
the river Ems on the E. 


| pe t ji 00 are ſeveral villages, and the town 


ſe, an Ommelandia, or Tractus Adjac- - } 


12 0 


*. 55 bx of ern — reſiſtan 
ro- 0 — of Munſter, that, after 


4 


" GRONINGEN, "the capital. of the whole pro- 
vince of its name above-mentioned. It lies on the 
| river. Aa, which is received into the city, and goes 
out again by ſeveral arches under the fortifica- 
tions, eg þ it r 2 the river Hunnes, which 


ſeparated Ly the river Eis, and by the Dollart, 3 | ppp es the d N. parts of the city, form- 
bay. It has 'Overiſſel « on, the the S. any Frieſland on, e capable of v iving a great number 
the W. row Which it, of divided by the river hips 1 the ſea, by which it enjoys a pretty 
3 a from *£ 2 len 0 'of 2 inn or 0 50 8 1 Groninge * ſeveral 2 — 
n is abou miles; OW. artihcia 8. in the to 
557 is of unequal breadth, the, greateſt * * about (F . Wi Aa. The fam — — 
33 miles; but that part o fhh, in © ing be: G baſtions; er fortifications, with a broad 
tween Overilſe] a Embden, 0 ,Father 1550 4 Is * 2 is large and papuloys; It not 
"Th alia, is. yery, . e 10 A N es . the ſeat but alſo 
jo here is, „ Wap: Nee 5 5 Þ e r e which it can 
t have little 57 or w — on a trade wich eſtphalia. Its principal 
bas brig er ir for firing, Ti country 5 church is St. Martin, a fine {tru — at one end 
abounds Bhd, p unds, . ge herds a 4 the 12 with a high tower; St. Mary's 
grea eat 517 N Ge, a and pak Nh 15 15 5 ben | ts 14 Nee n the end — 2 nba and 
ere is ſtore o wate a yery tower, rmonigus-chimes 
nee are much of the * e R ho 7 q) 2 _ market places; the e, of which 
of Frie' only, more induſtrious, ans to; & is the ox ma e een buildings; 
their trade and” 9 85 commerce with it 24 4 1 d among the —_—_ — Nn excha — 
Though in the treaty of union at U Rue and in & and weighr-houſe. the three market · places 
ſome public ads f ince, u ee r called py terminate 17 ſtreets; fix of which are in a ſtraight 
and the On ie 1 is generally Groningen and þ ling to the like names 1 ito 2 27 
ba ſpacious ſtreets. in all. Moſt; es in 
* wa part of the province which belongs le Groningen have pant 4 dens to them, with 


taken but in 1672, 
againſt the bi- 
the lo loſs of 10,000 


fruit · trees. 


men, the prelate was at laſt ob iged to raiſe the 


expences at w 


ſiege. The citizens are profuſe in diet and habit, 
which has occaſioned) a law. for regulating their 
&c. Here is a univerſity, 


with profeſſors in Wide faculties. In their libra- 


3 The Weſterwold, which lies S. of the Old J ry is a well atteſted inſcription, that a ſoldier 
Ampt,. running out in the form of a wedge, be- ) lived there 16 day 
of Drent Overiſſel, and the j the right 1 
In it are $ a public ſchool for the 6-4 with ſeven 


a wound in 


after N 
y have alſo - 


the heart. 
who have each a houſe and a handſome 


maſters, 
1 Galary... The prince's palace i is on the N. fide of 


1 


the city, with a pictures of all the 
Orange and counts of Nein als a 


go 
*y * near 


G R 

near it. This city is noted for giving birth to 
Rudolphus Agricola, whom Eratmus calls the 
greateſt ſcholar that any age has produced; alſo 
to Veſelin, his cotemporary ſo univerſally learned, 
that the was ſtiled Lux Mundi, * the light of 
the world.“ The famous Ubbo Emmius was the 
firſt rector of the univerſity in 1614. Groningen 
lies 30 miles 8. W. of Embden, and 33 E. of 
Leewarden. Lat. 53, 28, N. Long. 6, 31, E. 

GROOMS-POKRT, or Granam's-PorT, a 
lace in the county of Down, and province of 

Iſter, in Ireland, with a quay for ſmall veſſels. 
Between this and Bangor, from which it lies two 
miles, is a fine ſandy bay, called, Bally-holm- 
bay. | 10 
"GROSSETO: in Latin, Groſetum, Roſetum, 
a ſmall epiſcopal-city of Tuſcany, and Middle Di- 
viſion of Italy. It roſe from the ruins of the an- 
. cient Ruſſellæ, near which it is built, and is but 
thinly peopled on account of its fenny grounds; 


has a good old caſtle, and ſome fine buildings. It 


lies on Caſtigio-bay, S. of Florence, and about 
three miles from the river Ombrone to the W. 
Lat. 42, 36, N. Long. 12, 13, E. 
GROTON, . a town in Middlefex county, 
Maſſachuſets-bay, about 24 miles N. W. from 


Cambridge, at the head of a branch of the river 


Merimack, in the great road to Peterſburg, in 
New Hampſhire. | 


GROTON, in New London county, Con- 


necticut, New England, about two miles E. of 
the river Thames, and the ſame N. of the ſea- 
coaſt,, off which lies Fiſher's iſland. | . 
SROTSKAW, (duchy of,) in the Upper Si- 
leſia, in Germany. It is alſo called the princi- 
pality of Neiſs, is bounded on the N. by the, 
duchy of Brieg, on the E. by that of Oppelen, 
on the W. by the duchy of Munſterberg, and on 
the S. by Boh 
ſo fruitful in corn and wood, that it is prover- 
dially ſaid, It is impoſſible that a Grotſkawer 
fhould ſtarve.” 

;GROTSKAW, the capital of the laſt men- 


tioned duchy in Sileſia; a ſinall town, oy | 


built of timber, only the biſhop's palace, the churc 
and town-houſe are of ſtone. It has good gates 
and walls, with a triple ditch; ſtands in a fine 
plain, a little W. of the river Neiſs. Its parochial 
church is large. It has been twice burnt, the laſt | 
time by lightning, and beſides it has ſuffered much 
in the wars. It lies 28 miles S. of Breflaw. Lat. 
50, 38, N. Long. 16, 56, E. | 
GROTSKA, or KRorSsKkA, an inconſiderable 
town of Servia, in European Turky, about 24 
miles S. E. of Belgrade. In its neighbourhood a 
battle was fought between the Turks and the 
queen of Hungary's troops in 1752, when the 


emia, It contains 12 towns, and 


(7... 
latter were obliged to retreat with loſs. Here the 
earl of Crawfurd and other Britiſh gentlemen were 
prefeat as volunteers. The former, by too much 
ardour, received a wound in the thigh, from a 
muſket-ball, ſo that ever after, though'one of the 
genteeleſt men in the kingdom, and in the bloom of 
youth, was forced to go upon crutches, as the 
ſhot had not been extracted quits, the wound 
broke out every now and then; and what by fre- 
quent inciſions, and the moſt excruciating pains, 
he at length died of it. Lat. 45 20, N. ng. 


20, 51, E. 
GROUPS, (the) a cluſter of iſlands lately diſ- 


4 covered in the South Sea. They lie in about 8. 


lat. 18, 12, and W. long. 142, 42. They are 


long narrow flips of land, ranging in all directions, 


ſome of them 10 miles or upwards in length, but 
not more than a quarter 8 a mile broad. They 
abound in trees; particularly thoſe of the cocoa nut. 
They are inhabited by well-made people, of a 
brown complexion. Moſt of them carry in their 
hands a flender pole about 14 feet in length, 


ſhaped like a paddle, about four feet long. Their 


canoes are of different hzes, wont >. from three 


2 or ſeven people, and ſome of hoiſt a 
fa 3 
GRUBENHAGEN, l ſo called 
as having formerly belonged to the Grubes family, 
a part of the dominions of the elector of Hanover, 


his preſent Britannic majeſty. It lies in Brunſwick 
and Lower Saxony, in Germany. It is 40 miles 
long, and the ſame in breadth, being interſected 
into two parts by the biſhopric of + Hildeſheim, 


that on the E. ſide is bounded on the N. by the 


duchy of Wolfenbuttle; on the W. by Hildeſheim, 


on the E. by the foreſt of Hartz; and on the S. b 

Eisfeld. e W. part is alſo bounded on the N. 
by Wolfenbuttle; on the S. by Oberwaldt, and 
both on the E. and W. by Hildeſheim. The whole- 
duchy is almoſt” over-run with woods of fir or 
pine, the remains of the Hyrcinian foreſt; the ſoil 
is very barren, its treaſure being hid under ground, 


eſpecially in the eaſtern parts, where are moſt of 


the elector's mines of ſilver, copper, and lead, be- 
ſides ſeveral ſorts of minerals, being generally in- 
habited by miners. 

GRUBEN HAGEN, a town in the laſt mention 
ed principality of its name, with a caſtle, formerly» 
the reſidence of the Grubes. It ſtands near the 
Leina, and upon a hill. All its inhabitants, and 
thoſe in the neighbourhood are miners, the adja- 
cent mountains being full of mines, and thoſe 
covered with woods. It lies 39 miles S. of Ha- 
nover, and 64 S. W. of Brunſwick. Lat. 5, 


41, N. Long. 9, 41, E. | Aral 
GRUFFENSEE, a ſmall town and the ht” : 


pointed like a ſpear; they have likewiſe ſomething _ 


Bat ome Ap 


-—_ 


— hs — / _— _ 2 
r 


er ft: 


* 


. 
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of a bailiwic in the canton of Zurich, Swiſſerland. 
It ſtands almoſt at the extremity of a lake of 
its own name, very 
five miles long, and half that in breadth, about 
two German and a half S. E. of Zurich. 
Here is a caſtle. 


wy  GRUNBERG, a town of Germany, in Sileſia, 
and in the palatinate of Glogaw, Long. 20. 5, E. 


| Lat. 2, N. 
5 GRU DE, a town of Germany, in Lower 
Saxony, and in the duchy of Brunſwick, ſeated 
among the mountains of Hartz. Long. 13, 
35, E. Lat. 52, 10, N. 
GRUNINGEN, a ſmall town in the prin- 
- cipality of Halberſtadt, in Germany. Here is a 
large caſtle, formerly the reſidence of the biſhops, 
where is a curious chapel, the inſide gilt all over, 
with fine galleries, and a gilt organ. Here 
is alſo a tun, in imitation of that at Heidel 
but not ſo which will contain 1000 fe 
heads nearly. It lies on the river Felke, 10 mi 
E. of Halberſtadt. | 


* GRUNINGEN, a ſmall but pretty town of 
Zurich, one of the Swiſs cantons, the capital of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


its bailiwic, is delightfully ſituated, has a 
fine caſtle, the reſidence of the bailiff. In this 
territory a-criminal for any offence is tried by all 


2 


houſe here has bel to the Teutonic 
order ever ſince 1207. Both the church and its 
cloiſter, &c. were burat down in 1706, by the 
blowing up of a magazine. It lies three Ger- 


: man and 2 S. E. of Zurich. 
GRUNSTADT, a town of Germany, in the 
of the Rhine, ſeated in a fertile country. 


. . 8, 1 5 Lat. 1, N. 

"GEUYIRES, 2 _ 1 Swiſſerland, in the 
canton of Friburg, with a handſome caſtle, where 
the bailiff refides. It is famous for cheeſe, and 


is 15 miles S. W. of Friburg. Long. 7, 23, E. 


Lat. 46, 26, N. | 
GUA KINGO, a town of North America, 
0999); 9d eee Won Long. 
100, 25, W. 98838 85 
-GUADALAQUTIVER, a large river of Spain. 
It was formerly called Perca, and in ſtill more 
ancient times it had the name of Betis and Tar- 


teſſus. 
which uniting in one, form this river. It has a 


— courſe from Corduba to Seville, though very 
mall 


ä : but from the laſt- mentioned city to its 

mouth, is navigable for large veſſels; yet in it are 
ſeveral ſand-banks. A few miles below Seville it 
forms 2 kind of ſmall lake, at its iſſuing from 
which it divides itſelf into two branches, and at 
length falls iato the bay of Cadiz. | 


much abounding with fiſh, - 


of the families in the bailiwic. A reli- 


It takes its riſe from ſeveral ſmall ſtreams - 
in mount Segura, in the province of Andaluſia, 


is much infeſted with 
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GUADALAVIAR, by the Romans called Du- 
rias, a river of Spain, the banks of which are de- 
kightfully covered with flowers and woods. It 
takes its riſe on the confines of Arragon and New 
Caſtile; and after a 8. E. courſe through the pro- 
vince of Valencia, falls into the ſea below the city 


of the latter name, 
GUADALAXARA, one of the three diſticts, 
ernments, -or courts of audience, into which 
Id Mexico, or New Spain, is divided: the other 
two are Mexico and Guatimala. This audience 
is alſo called the kingdom of New Gallicia. It 
lies the fartheſt to the N. of the three audiences 
of New _ though fituated on the coaſt of 
the South Sea. Its extent is between lat. 20 and 
25. On the E. and S. it is bounded by Panuco, 
with ſeveral provinces of the audience of Mexico 
on the N. by the kingdom. of New Mexico; and 
on the W. it is waſhed mw South ſea and the 
Iph of California, on the coaſt of which laſt it 
retches above 200 leagues from S. E. to N. W. 
bur _— land it is very irregular, and the N. 
part eſpecially is narrow, yet in ſome places 
it is — * broad. | 
Its climate differs much, according to its ſitua- 
tion, being partly in the temperate, and partly in 
the torrid, zone; yet it is much more temperate 
than any other part of New Spain; and in gene- 
ral it is reckoned healthy: fo that it is common 
for people to live here to 100 years of age : but it 
ats, bugs, and other ver- 
min. Tbe ſoil is moſtly mountainous and woody; 
ſo that the coaſt looks like a deſert. It is ſaid, 
that the Spaniards have quite forſaken the coaſt 
on purpoſe, that, if ſtrangers ſhould land, they 
may not find any temptation to ſtay, becauſe, be- 
ſides the filver mines in this province, ſome of 
gold have been Jately diſcovered, which are of 
very great value: and they chooſe to tranſport the 
ore on mules to Mexico, rather than run the riſk 
of expoſing ſo valuable a product to be intercepted 
by forei if they ventured to ſend it in ſmall 
veſſels by fea. With regard to the reſt, the coun- 
try is pretty fruitful, and it produces European 
and Indian grain fo plentifully, that the latter 
yields a hundred-fold, and the other two hundred : 
ut it is often deſtroyed by locuſts, and vaſt 
numbers of pies no larger than ſparrows, as their 
olives are by ants. In this country are all forts 
- fruits, — _ vat better — * 45 
urope; ty of ſugar-canes, cochineal, 
bees, ſaid to | — ings. The paſtures 
abound with all ſorts of cattle, and the woods with 
veniſon, pine, and oak trees; yet they are infeſted 
by wolves and ſcorpions. Here is a medicinal 
pepper, which cures all ſores ; -ſtones, alſo, 
ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt the gravel; fragrant 
rink flowers, 


* 


GU 


flowers, valuable drugs, and rich mines of ſilver, 
; and lead. On the coaſt alſo is a good pearl- 
fiſhery. The natives are ſubtle, treacherous, and 


lazy ; they are armed with bows and arrows, and 


often attack the Spaniards from the woods, ex 
when the Spaniſh officers are in conjunction wi 
their caciques in the government, The better fort 
of Spaniards live here by trade, and are maſters 


of the Gilver-mines ; the others following tillage | 


and graling, $1962. 03 BG 
Such of the natives as pretend to be civili- 
zed, are very indolent and lazy, and will not work 
but for g wages. 'Their apparel is a ſhirt, and 
ſquare eloak of cotton, faſtened with two buttons 
before: they have drawers and coverlids of the 
ſame, and lie upon flags and mats made of theſe : 
they wear green ſtones and thells about their necks, 
arms, and legs. Their ehief recreation is danci 
to the ſound of a hollow ſtick. Horſe-fleſh, nl 
maize-cakes, are their principal ànd moſt delicious 
dainties ; and chocolate — 2 
favourite liquors. ä 
This audience of Guadalaxara is ſubdiyided 
into the following ſeven provinces, as they lie 
from 8. to N. namely, Guadalaxara Proper, 
lifeo, Chiametlan, Zacateens, New Biſcay, Cul- 
liacan, and Cinaloa; all which ſee, en 
_ GUADALAXARA PROPER, 


principal provines, and gives name to the whole 
E. and 8. by the pro- 


audience, is bounded on the 
vince of Machoacan, on the N. by that of Xaliſco, 
and à corner of it waſhed by the Pacific ocean on 
the W. Notwithſtanding its ſituation under the 
torrid zone, it is healthy, temperate, and fruit- 


ful ;- producing not only good timber, but Euro- 
pean and Jndian wheat in great plenty, and all the 


uits found in both countries; beſides the vaſt 
Treafures of filver commonly taken out of i 
mines. It is not above 50 leagues either in len 


- 
: 


pital of the 1aſt-mentioned province, bearing its 
name, or of New Galicia.” It is the head 05 the 
audience, the ſeat of the roy | 

and a biſhop's fee of a con ble revenue, which 


7 * 


is a ſuffragan to Mexico. It is a large, populous, 


and neat city, ſtabding very pleaſantly on t 


banks of the river Baranja, or Eſquitlan, which - 
Hues from the lake of 'Meehoacan, whence it . 


-goes with a rapid ſtream towards the N. W. and 


at four leagues from this city it has a very high 
2 it haſter 1105 the Pacific ocean, 
It is no Where 


fordable, ſo that the Spaniards croſs it in boats. 


fall, after whi 


between Xalifeo and Chiatnetlan. 


The lake of Chapala, which is ſaid to be 40 
leagues in circuit, lies on the 8. fide of this city. 
In this city are ſeveral churches, beſides 
„Vor. I. No. 50. | 


8 


which is the 


GUSPALAKARS, a-city of Mexico, and e. 


courts of juſtice, | 


4 
< 
f 


0 


its 9 to the French, when commodore 


of great ſtore both of corn and gr 


with them for iron, knives, and haberdaſhery- 


arms, this bei 
tions that fail 


ſtately cathedral, and ſome conyents for both ſexes. 

It is teckoned to lie 262 miles W. of the city ef 

Mexico, and ſtands in a plain which is not onby 

watered by the above-mentioned river, but by 

ſeyeral brooks and ſprings that make it productive 

| About fave 

leagues from it is a mountain of & prodigious 

height, and ſo ſteep that no beaſts of burden can 

elimb it; and all the other mountains about it 

are eraggy, and full of large pine and oak trees. * - 
It lies in lat. 20, 51 ; long. 108, 20. | Sy 
GUADALOUPE, one of the largeſt of all the | 
Caribbees, in that diviſion of them called the 
Leeward Iflands. It is fituated in the Atlantic | 
ocean, It was ſo called by the great Columbus, 4 
who firſt diſcovered it, from the reſemblance of its : 
mountains to thoſe of that name in Old Spain: 
the Caribbeans called it Karukera, or Carsiceura. 
As ſoon as Columbus landed here, he and his 
Spaniards were attacked by a ſhower of arrows, 
ſhot by the women on the iſland, who:were ſoon, 


however, diſperſed by his fire - arms: upon which 


his men phandered and burnt their houſes or huts, 

where were found great quantities of honey, wax, \ 

iron, hows and arrows, cotton ſpun and unſpun, 

cotton hammocks, and looms for weaving; toge- 

ther with pompions, or a ſort of pine-ax maf- 

tic, aloes, ſandal; ginger, frankincenſe, 2 ſort of 
cinnamon-trees, and various fruits and herbs diffe- 

= from ours. The birds he — here were 

arge parrots, partridges, turtles, and nightingales; - 

daws, —ͤ— falcons, and = He K 


found the houſes here better and fuller of provi- 1 
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ſions than any he had ſeen in theſe il; A 

voyage made to Guadaloupe hy the A in | 

1625 os the following account. e naked } 
barbariaris of this, as well as the other iſlands, uſetl | 
to be very impatientifor the arrival of the'Spanith þ 
fleets once a'year : they reckoned up their months 

by moons; and when they thought the time 

drawing near, prepared ſugar-canes, plantanes, tor- 

toiſes, and other proviſions, in order to barter 


wares. The Indians had round canoes like 
painted with the Engliſh, Dutch, and French 
then a common port for all na- 
to America. The hair of the 
natives hung down to the middle of their backs, 
and their faces were flaſhed and pinked. 


The) . 
had thin plates aner * a —— like hog: 
like children upon 


rings, ' and they faw 

Spaniards. / toute 
It is upwards of 60 miles long, and about the 
ſame breadth. This iſland is 25 miles N. W. of 
e. and it is reckoned to be 65 * N. 
Martinico. Till the year 1759 it was ſubjedt 
4 Flor and general 

Barrington 


11 U | 
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Hart ington entirely reduced it to the obedience of 
Great Britain. adaloupe is the largeſt and one 


ol the fineſt iflands which belong to the French 
in thoſe parts; being near 60 Ragues in circuit. It 


is divided into two parts by a channel not a league 


and a half long, and from 20 to _ run broad, 
called the Salt river, navigable for barks of 50 
tons burthen, which runs N. and S. and commu- 
nicates with the ſea on both ſides, by a large bay 
at each end, of which that on the N. is called 
Grand Cul de Sac, and that on the 8. Petit Cul 
de Sac. The E. part of the iſland is called Grande 
Terre, and is about 19 leagues from Antigua point 
on the N. W. to the point of Guadaloupe on the 
S. E. and about nine leagues 


dal 


into Cabes-terre on the W. and 


leagues in circuit. Both parts would be joi 

by an iſthmus a league and a half in breadth, were 
it not eut 1 by the ſaid canal. The cold on 
thoſe rocks ſuffers nothing to grow but fern, and 
ſome uſeleſs trees co with moſs, Towards 


the S. point, at the ſummit of them, xiſes ſo high 


as to be loſt out of ſight, in the middle region 
of the air a mountain called the Sulphur Moun- 


tain, which - exales, out of an opening 100 feet | 


wide, a thick and black ſmoke, mixed with ſparks, 
Which are viſible in the night. Out of theſe 


mountains tun à great many ſtreams that carry 


Fruitfulneſs into the plains which they water, and 
temper the burning air of the climate. The whole 
land is divided into 22 pariſhes; 14 in G 
loupe, and eight in Grande Terre. Grande Terre 
is Taue of freſh water, and 25 leagues in com- 
paſs: both iſlands together about 60. The Salt 
river is about 50 toiſes or 300 


above 90 feet over. Its depth is likewiſe as un- 
equal as its breadth; for in ſome places it will 


carry a ſhip of go tons, and in others hardly bear 
of 30. It is a ſmooth, clear ſtream, from 


i 
av 
the one Cal de Sac to the other, and finely ſhaded, 

for the moſt part, with mangrov es. 

The air is very clear and healthy, and not ſo 


bot as in Martinico. Here is alſo plenty of wa- 
as the ſoil is rich, which laſt is 
It is as well 
fortified with equal ſtrength. Its 
roduce is the ſamę with that of Martinico, and 


ter, and as good as t is 
not inferior to that of Martinico. 


cultivated, 


_ Its export of ſugar is as great, beſides indigo, cot- 
ton, and thoſe other commodities produced in all 
the of that part of America called the Weſt 


and a half in the 
middle, where broadeſt, and about 50 leagues in 
circuit. The W. part, which is properly Gua- 
is ſubdivided by a ridge of mountains, 
aſſe- terre on the 


E. T bis is 1 — 2 and a half from N. to S. 
and — tom If where broadeſt, and 3 8 


uada- | 


feet over at its 
mouth, towards the Great Cul de Sac, from whence / 
it grows narrower ; ſo that in ſome places it is not 
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The chief product of the ſoil is caſſada, tobac. 
co, caſſia, bannanas, pine-apples, ſtore of rice, 
maize, and potatoes. of the mountains are 
overgrown with trees; and at the foot of others 
are large plains, watered by freſh and ſweet 
ſtreams. Here are ſeveral boiling hot ſprings, 
particularly one to the W. fide, near the ind of 
Goyaves. The two gulphs, called the Culs de Sac, 
abound. with tortoiſes, ſharks, pilots, and the 
other fiſh common to thoſe ſeas: and here is 
abundance of thoſe called land-crabs, with ſwarms 
ol muſquitos and reti LETS M73; 7 9 
Ibe forts of this iſland are, 1, Fort Lewis, 
in the Grande Terre, on the E. fide of the bay, 
called Petit Cul de Sac, It is too high to defend 
the veſſels that anchor at the bottom of it; and 
therefore they have erected a redoubt below it, 
with a battery of ſix guns, which play into the 
road. From this fort may be ſeen not only the 
grate part- of the Cabes-terre, and Grand Cul 
de Sac, and many ſmall iſlands in the Petit Cul, 


* 


with the iſlands of Xaintes, but alſo the moun- 


'$ {tains/'of Dominica in clear weather. This fort 
lies in the pariſh of Goſier, on the Grande Terre. 


Certain abyſſes are in the Grande Terre, which 
are great indentures made in the land by the ſea, 
affording ſhelter for veſſels, in very deep water, 
from the hurricanes or an enemy, and where they 
are moored. to palmetto · trees on each ſide. 

2. The Great Cal de Sac contains a baſon five 
or ſix leagues in length, from the point of Groſſe 
Morne, in the Baſſe Terre, to that of Antigua, in 
the Grande Terre. It is alſo nearly three leagues 
in the broadeſt. part, and at leaſt one in the nat- 
roweſt; with ſafe riding for ſhips of all rates. 
3. The Petit Cul de Sac is a populous, well cul- 


j tivated, and trading pariſh, to the N. of that of 


Goyaves; and both are in the Cabes- terre, on the 
E. fide of Guadaloupe Proper. Here are no leſs 
than eight rivers, beſides near as many brooks that 
run into the ſea in the ſpace of four es, be- 
twixt the river of Coin, which is to the W. of the 
Salt river, and the Brick-kiln river. 

Ginger comes up extremely well in the E. part 
of Gaudaloupe Proper, betwixt the Great Cul de 
Sac and the river of Cabes-terre ; and though the 
climate of theſe iflands is very hot, the people eat 
a vaſt quantity of it, even when green. The 

terre river, called the Great river, is in 
ſome places 180 feet wide. Its water is very clear, 
but almoſt impaſſable by reaſon of numerous rocks. 
ö The next river to the 5, is the Grand Cabet, 
and a little farther is the Grand Bananiers, thut 
terminates the quarter called Cabes- terre, which is 
by much the fineſt part of the iſland. For from 
this river to the Groſs Morne, where begins the 
Grand Cul, it is a very even country, near 20 
leagues in extent by the ſea-fide, which is only a 


6 0 
league in ſome places, and at moſt but four from 
the mountains. £ 

The quarters of the Trois Rivieres on the S. E, 
fide is four miles broad, with a ſoil for ſugar- 
canes, and ſeveral conſiderable ſettlements. 
hive here at the S. end, what they call the Old 
Fort, for the ſecurity of the coaft, which is very 
even, has good -anchorage, ' and ſmooth water; 
' where ſhould an enemy make a deſcent, and poſ- 
| eſs themſelves of this part, they might cut off 
the communication betwixt the Cabes-terre and 
Haſſe- terre, and ſo make themſelves maſters of 
the whole. In the ſulphur mountains is a redoubt, 
called Dos d' Aſne, to which, upon a deſcent, they / 
ſend their beſt effects, wives, children, xe. But 
the country here is ſo full of woods and preci- 
pices, that a handful of men might keep off an 


' 'The river of the Galleons on the 8. W. 
ſide, where is another fort, is a conſiderable river ; 
and when, fordable, the only paſſage from the (0 
Cabes-terre to the Bafſe-terre. Here is excellent 
anchorage, but che water taſtes of fulpher and 0 
f ö j L.C1K 


vitriol, "cauſing fluxes: 


The chief fort of the whole ifland is that at the A - 
and at the top, which is a vaſt rugged platform, 
covered with all fizes bf burnt ſtones, ſmoke iſſues 
out from ſundry clefts and chinks, On the E. 


town of Baſſelterre; two leagues N. froth the point 
of the old fort; which at the firſt n e . 
ſiſted of two conſiderahle towns, / one clofe by the 


river St. Louis, or the Riviere de Peres, i. e, the 


Jacobite Friars" river; the other on both fides of 


(he Bailiff river, where was at firſt a chapel, now 


. 
turned to 4 parochial churebh. But the former -( 
having been carried away twice by the inundations 
"of the river in hurricanes, the inhabitants remo- A 
ved towards the fort, where they built the town of © 
St. Louis, which is now the principal town of the 
Mand, having ſeveral churches] monaſteries, &c. 
and a caftle with four bulwarks, befides a fort on \ 
a neighbouring mountain: yet it has been rumed 9 
more than once. In 1697 it was burned by the ( 
Engliſh; together with ſome other! forts; and d 
when entirely rebuilt, it was carried away by an 5 
mundation of the river Bailiff” It was Wah to 7 
de rebuilt, when the Engliſh burnt it again in 
1703, together with Magdalen and other forts. 
A confiderable addition is planned to be added 0 
to it, called Le Bourg, which will make it the '\ 
handſomeſt of any ini the colony. This fort ſtands 
upon higher ground than the town; its walls are 
waſhed on the S. 3 the river Galleons; on 
the S. W. it faces the ſea, being only 100 paces | { 
from it; and on the N. W. fide it looks towards 5 
the town and the mountains. The moſt conſide- 
rable part of the town is between the fort and the 
river of Herbs; and this is properly the town of % 
Baſſe-terre; and that which detach 
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ver to the brook of 'Billan, is called the town of 

St. Francis, from a church and convent of Capu- 
chins in it. In May 1759, by the unanimity be- 
tween commodore Moore and general Barrington, 
together with the great valour of the Britiſh troops, 
this' iſland came gradually, and in a very ſhert 
time, into our hands; as did that of Marigalante 


ſoon after; but by the peace in 1763 it was re- 


turned to the French. 
Betwixt the river Bailiff on the W. and the 
t river of Goyaves, or St. Charles, on the E. 


-are the ruins of another fortification deſtroyed by 


the Engliſh in 1691. All the ground between the 
Bailiff river and that of Pleſſis is called the Marſh 


of St. Robert. | 


"The top of the Sulphur mountain, to which 


you muſt paſs over the river St. Louis, is bare, 
without any thing but fern; and ſome ſorry ſhrubs 


full of moſs. * From hence may plainly be ſeen 
not only Dominica, the Xaintes iſlands, and Ma- 


kigalante, but a clear view of Martinico one way, 
as well as Monſerrat, Nevis, and the neighbour- 
ing iffands' the other. Round the hill are burgt 
ſtones and whitifh” aſhes, which ſmell ſtrong of 


ſulphur. Theſe inereaſe the higher you aſcend; 


ſide of the mountain are two mouths of this ſul- 


phur pit, one of which was oval, and judged to be 


about 100 feet in its greateſt diameter, every now 
and then emitting thick clouds of ſmoke, and 
ſparks of fire. The negroes who ſell brimſtone 

teh it from this mountain. About 200 paces 
below the leaſt and loweſt mouth are three little 
pools of very hot water, four or five paces aſun- 


der, the biggeſt of which may be about fix feet in 


diameter. © Tts water is very dark-coloured, and 


) | fmells like that in a ſmith's forge. The ſecond is 


whitiſh, and has the taſte of allum. The third is 


blue, and of a vitriolic taſte. Here are alſo ſeveral 
3 | ſmall ſprings; which, uniting, form divers rivers 
3 of torrents; one of them, called the White river, 


from the aſhes and ſulphur covering it, falls into 


that of St. Louis. The middle and bottom of this 
burning mountain are as different from the top as 


if in quite another country, being covered with a 
delightful verdure of tall trees and herbage, water- 
ed with abundance of rivulets, and very carefully 
cultivated. | | | . 

The French, when they ſettled here in 1635, 


k began yrs. the Caribhs; who poſſeſſed the 


iſland. This war was followed, during three years, 
by a horrible famine that almoſt deſtroyed the in- 
fant colony ; the inhabitants were reduced to eat 


After 


graſs, and to dig up the dead corps to live on. 


fier the famine. ſucceeded:incurſions of enemies, 
2 0 the chiefs and planters, ad 60 ſome 


diſputes amon 
AG Weka, which almoſt brought this vo- $_ 
Jony to ruin, and prevented it from making any , the 
progreſs, fo that at the end af 60 years the mo- 
ther- country hardly perceived the exiſtence: of the 
colony. ſucceſs and proſperity of the the * ; 
_ cannot be dated before the peace of trecht 
the end of 1755, nds contained. 1575 | 
whites, and 41,099 'flayes. The 2 its 5 inhabitants are very 
ſaleable goods was produced. by 334 2 -planta- 5 dates, they have hardly 
tions, 15 ſquare fields of i 46, 840 cacao- 
trees, 11,700 tobacco - plants, .2,257,725 of coffee, 
and 12, 748,447 of cotton. þ de its proviſions 3 
| they cultivated 29 ſquares of rice, or maine, and 
1219 of potatoes and yams 2,928, 520 bananas, 
and prod nad vn OO ot manioc or The 4 
4 horſes, 2944 mules, 125 f 
"tte, 13,716 N beaſts, 11, 162 — 0 
goats, and 2455 ſwine. The N W york 


180 f that name. 


pality « of Halberſtadt, 


J trafic with. They go al 
* ſome oſtriches aud other all fowl, andi t 
only a, few 2 for the ſake of, ahejp milk. To 


enhance the ir mary, they are in ſubjection to the 
a. ſmall city in- the princi - 


in Germany, near the con- 


s -of. that, prigcipality. In 1698 the elector of 
| E denburg n it for a valuable conſide- 


_tyrannical Ludajas, 
GUADENBURG, 


G U 5 G Y , 
ac I; to S. falls into the Tagus below the 


UADEL, 2 town of Afia, in Perſia, and in 
2 of Maran, wich, a pretty good har- 


25, O, N. 


62,55, 
d, an be of Teſſet, or the 
Further Sus, in Africa, | It lies N. W. of that of 
) Teflet Proper, and is ſmall. It reſembles a lar 
continued village in the midſt of a deſart, T 
rand brutiſn; and, except 


1277 N00 to live upon, or 


naked. They kill 


caſſada or manioc, of which aan ba tha ration of the elector of Sax 

of this pays . is more — in g GUADIANA, a river of 12 mbich. riſes in 

all the Engliſh iſlands taken t r ol de middle of New, Caſtile. , It runs 8. W. by 

it was rendered — net ad ,Y Calatraya and Cividad Real, paſſes on 5 Merida 
overnor of its own . and fi- in Spaniſh Eftremadura, and. þ Bajadoz enters 

p iſland and Marigalante near Elvas ; after w it runs throu 


as Xaintes. In 175% 
11,863 white inhabitants, 7 3 72 Tha 
. latoes; 7, 761 flaves, in all, 
 . cattle confiſted 5000 horſes, 4 
23. 78 horned beaſts, 14,895 f ep and goa = 3 
: 9. ſwine. For proviſions. it 2 
holes of manioc, we . 
of land with yams and potatoes. | 
- plantations. were 72 anattas, 327 ca , 
135. cocoa trees, 5,88 , 190 coffee trees, 
12,156,769 plants of cgtton, 2 1444 Aquares of 
land with tugar canes... The woods take up. 22,097 . 
- ſquares; of land there axe 20, 247 of paſture, or 
favannas, and 6405 uncultivated or abandoned, 
14582; plantations! of cotton, coffee, cocoa, and 
proviſions : 401 of fugar-canes,, which employ 15 


1 58 7 ry 
3 arye, 
into 120 the Meera near Ayamonte and Ca- 


\DLLBARBAR, ja a Nas of Africa, has its 
"Toure. in mount Atlas, when, after running from 
to N. through the kingdom of Tunis, it falls 

V into ** Mediterranean near Bona. 

» 4" GUADIX, anciently the capital of the Acci- 
+ tani ; and among the Romans known by the name 
of A Colonia. Julia, Gemella, or Accitana, Its 

ent 7 was given it by, the Moors, on ac- 
— of ſome ſalubrious waters in or near it, the 
f ' word ſignitying in Arabic the water of life. This 
9 ge town, the ſee of à biſhop, and lies 
of, Granada cy. Lat. 37 25% A. 


2 77 71 IN 751 


140 water-malls, ad; moved Þy,aged, and, 1 by p e an ancient eit) o of, Anga, in Ag. 


wind. 
Its productions, with thofe ot ite ee 
amount annually to 464000,000,0f . ſugar, | 
ere coffee, 320,000 © f cotton, and 8000 


' GUADALO DALOUPE, commonly GUARD ALGUPE, | 
a ſmall; but well-built, town 4 Spaniſh Eſtrema- 
dura. It Rands'in'a very fruitful valley, upon the | 
banks of the river of the ſame name. a 
- GUADARAMA, a town of New Caſtile, in 
Spain. It 8 W. of Madrid. Lat. 
e Long. 44.39, W 14 
Of the ſame name is ſo a river in this province; 10- 
. which riüng i in the mountains of Toledo, aftefa © land, bounded on the 
| D | | 


with good wal Is, 3 


often heen p 


has now. about two-or. 3000 
nit, continually laben od harraſſed with Turks 
and Arabs, 


At this place abe the fel mails i in all Africa, 

which. axe ſent to TJreme and from thence 
ſold into all. parts of Aſin, and, Europe. It lies about 
30 miles from the ſea. 
., GUALATA,: a kit 


built by 155 natives in g fertile, plain, incl 
nd ſurrounded with orchards, 
gardens, &c. being well watgrod by a large ſpring 
| N throngh it, which, falls 2 the Maluya. 
lundered and depopulated. It 


Bereberes dwelling in 


m 0 Africa, j in Negro- 
"by Derveches, on the 8. 


* 


| | © BY - 5 
nd, bounded on the N. by Derveches, on the 8. 


by the river Senegal, on the E. by a chain of \% 


mountains, and on the W. by the river of St. 
Anthony, and by the Ludages. The inhabitants 
are negroes, and are ſaid to receive ſtrangers with 
great hoſpitality ; and the country ſeems to be the 
3 now known by the name of the Grand Jol- 
loiſs. They have much the fame inclinations as 
the people that live in the deſerts, and are fond of 
mares-milk and hoxſe-fleſh. What religion they 
have is Mahometaniſm. nb 

GUALDA, a ſmall town of the Ecclefiaſtical 
State, and marquiſate of Ancona, in the Middle 
Diviſion of Italy. In 1751 it was almoſt entirely 
demoliſhed by an earthquake. 

GUALEOR, ' (province of,) in the midland 
parts of Indoſtan, or the Hither India, in Afia. It 
is bounded on the N. by Agra, on the S. by part 
of Bengal and Malvay, on the S. E. by Narvar, 
and on the W. by Bando and. part of Ranas. The 


Sanſons make in nearly 270 miles from E. ta W. 


and about 180. its. greateſt breadth, _ 
GUALEOR, the capital of the laſt- mentioned 
province of its name, a large city on the E. fide 
of a craggy mountain, the top of which is ſur- 
rounded with walls and og Tous ponds of rain 
water, and ground. to ſow ſufficient for the ſub- 
fiſtence of the garriſon, both within the inclofure: 
Here the mogul has a. palace, on the deſcent” of the 
hill towards the N. E. and not only keeps an im- 
menſe treaſure and garrifon to guard it, but impri- 
fons princes and nobles in the fortreſs ; where 
Aureng-Zebe confined his. two elder ſons, &c. and 
had them poiſoned ſoon after. 15 85 
| Below the palace are ſeveral idols cut out of the 
rock. Here, in a meſque, is a ſtately monument, 


with a piazza for a' market before it, and ſurroun- 


ded with vault and fhops, which was erected for 
Aureng-Zebe's youngeſt brother. It lies 46 miles 
S. of Agra Lat. 26, 10, N. Long. 79, 20, E. 
GUAM, or Guana, one of the Ladrones 
lands, in the Pacific ocean, and the principal of 
them, The ſoil is fruitful. They have cocbas, 
bananas, large figs, ſugar-cane, fowl, fiſh, all kinds 
of fruit, &c. . 
fruit; alſo excellent pork fed with cocoa- nuts. 
The Acapulco ſhip touches here, both outward 
and homeward bound; as do thofe belonging to 
other nations in their volle from America to 
Aſia, for proviſions, &c. Here the Spaniards have 
a fort. See LADRONES.. A 
GUAMANGA, the capital of a dioceſe of the 


amo name, in the audience of Lima and er - 
alt 


South America. By the Spaniards was added San 
of the precipitate 


Jun de la Victoria, in memory 
izarro, who offered 


retreat of Ynca Manco from 


3 : 


Vox. L—No. 51. 


a ſpecies of apple called bread- 
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miles E. of Lima. 


The Indian inhabitants o 
great variety of baize, ſerges, and other ſtuffs, 
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him battle. It ſtands on the declivities of ſome 
mountains, not remarkably high, which extending 
ſouthward, incloſe a ſpacious plain E. of the town, 
watered by a ſmall ftream. The inhabitants are 
obliged to have fmall fountains. Here are 20 
noble families in the middle of the town, who live 
in ſpacious and high houſes, partly of ſtone, and 
covered with tiles. They have extenſive gardens 
and orchards, but ſcarce of water. The Indian 
fuburbs are large, and the houſes, though low, are 
principally of ſtone, and roofed. The cathedral is 
2 ſplendid; and here is a royal univerſity, with 
profeſſors of philoſophy, divinity, and law. 

In Guamanga are three other churches, beſides 
ſeveral chapels, five convents, a handſome college 
and an hoſpital; with nunneries of St. Clair and 
Carmelites, and a religious ſiſterhood. It lies 208 
at. 12, 20, N. Long. 72, 
36, W. 

Guamanga, was founded for the conveniency 
of carrying on trade between the ancient and 
modern capital of Peru, being about half way be- 


) tween Cuſco and Lima. 


GUAMANGA, (juriſdiction of,) to which the 
laſt-· mentioned city belongs, enjoys ſo good a tem- 
perature, that it abounds in variety of grain, fruit, 
and cattle, and beſides is very populous. One 

art of its trade conſiſts in bend-leather for ſhoe 
oles, which are cut out here. Conſerves and 
fweetmeats are likewife made here in great quan- 
tities.. The juriſdictions in Guamanga dioceſe are 
the following nine: Guamanga Proper, Guanta, 
Vilcas-Guaman, Andoguaylas, Guanca- Belcia, 
1 Caſlio Vineyna, Parima-cocha, and 

ucanas. 


GUAMALIES, one of the juriſdictions in the 


archbiſhopric of Lima, in Peru, in South Ame- 


rica. It lies in the middle of the Cordillera, con- 
ſequently its air is very different. Its ſituation 
being rather cold' than temperate, few places are 
fertile in its whole extent, which is above 40 
leagues, and begins 80 leagues N. E. of Lima. 
the towns. weave 2 


in which they carry on a. very conſiderable trade 
| provinces deſtitute of fuch manu- 
factures. | 

GUAMAN-VILCAS, a juriſdiction of Lima, 


in South Americaz. S. E. of Guamanga, and fix or 


ſeven leagues diſtant from it, extending above 
It is a temperate and ftuitfut climate, has very — 
paſtures, in which are bred vaſt numbers of cattle. 
The Indians of the towns weave baize, &c. which. 
are carried to Cuſeo,, &c.. But the great diſtance 
of the places renders this trade very laborious. 
_ GUAN-ABACOA. See Hay AX x AH. 

11 X GUANCA, 
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GUANCA-BELICA, ane of the provinces of 
Lima, in South America, begins 39 leagyes N. of 
' .Guamanga. , The town of the ſame name was 

unded on account of the rich quickfilver mines, 
from which all the filver mines of Peru are ſup- 


plied with that mineral, and yet no diminution of 


it perceivable, The coldneſs of the air checks 
here the growth of all grain and fruits. This 
-tqwn is noted for a water which forms ſuch large 
petrifactions, that the inhabitants uſe them in 
building, &c. 


Theſe mines were 


| diſcovered in 1564, and are 
ſituat 60 leagues from Lima. In its profound 
abyfs are ſeen, ſtreets, ſquares, and a chapel, and 
an immenſe number of flambeaux are 8 
kept burning to enlighten it. The earth whic 

contains the quickſilver is of a whitiſh red, like 
burat brick. This is pounded and put into an ear- 
then kiln, the upper part of which is a vault like 
an oven, ſomewhat of a ſpherical form, extended 
on an iron grate covered with earth, under Wie 
a gentle heat is kept up with the herb icho, whic 

is fitter for this purpoſe than any other combuſ- 
tible matter, and the cutting of which, on that 
account, is prohibited for 20 leagues round the 
mine. The heat which penetrates this earth makes 


the pounded mineral ſo hot, that the bom | 


iſſues out of it volatilized in ſmoke. But as the 
upper part of the kiln is Flaſely ſtopped, the ſmoke 
finds no vent but by a ſmall hole, which has a 
communication with a ſeries of little round earthen 
veſſels, or retorts, the necks of which are indented 


into each other. There the ſmoke Ae and 


condenſes by means of a little water at the bottom 


of each veſſel, into which the quickſilver falls in a 


pure heavy liquid. NN people work this mine } 


at their on expence,.and of courſe might be ex- 


a certain duty; but the caſe is otherwiſe. 


They are obliged to 


— 


pected to reap the fo ariſing from it, on pay- 


vernment, at a ſtated price, all the mercury 17 2 
extract; and as ſoon ey 7 have procured thi 
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and fertility. Its ſilver mines, formerly very rich, 
are now greatly exhauſted. The herb caca, and 
lead produced in this country, are the main 
branches of its commerce. It alſo ſupplies Gua- 
manga city with great part of its corn and fruit. 

GUANUCO, the capital city of its juriſdic- 
tion of the ſame name, in Peru, in South America, 
It begins 40 leagues N. E. of Lima. It was for- 
merly one of the principal in theſe kingdoms, and 
the {eat of the firſt conquerors, but is now in a 

1nous condition; ſo that it can hardly be compa- 
red with an Indian town. Its temperature is very 
pure and mild, and the ſoil fruitful. Here are 
made ſeveral ſorts of ſweet-meats and jellies, ſold 
into the other provinces. This town lies 192 
miles N. E. of Lima. Lat. 10, 21, S. Long. 
75, 20, WM. Th 1 
 GUANZAVELCA, a town of South America, 
in Peru, and in the autlience of Lima. It is rich, 
and abounds in mines of quickſilver. It is 159 
moſes from Piſco. Long. 71, 59, W. Lat. 12, 
40, vw. | | 
: GUARA, a town of Lima, in Peru, in South 
7 conſiſting only of one ſtreet, a quarter 
of a league long, with about 200 houſes. Here 
17 parith, and Franciſcan convent, the whole val- 
ey þeing extremely delightful, eaſtward- covered 
with ſugar-canes, weſtward divided into fields of 


corn, maize, &c. At the S. end of the town is a 


- 


4 0 tower with a gate, over which is a kind of 


redouht, and G oppoſite is a ſtone bridge, under 
which runs. Gvpara river, waſhing the rock on 
which the houſes Rand, but without any uuf 

or this river is a ſuburb, extending above half a 
e 5 hu Te houſes diſcontiguous, being inter- 
mixed with pleaſant groves ,and gardens. By a 
folar obſeryation, it is found to lie in lat. 11, 3, 8. 


& The ſky is clear, and the temperature regular. 


The colds and;heats are eaſily ſupportable. 
GUARA \, a juriſdiction of Lima, in Peru, 
in South; America. It contains the firſt chain, and 


part of the ſecond, of the mountains, extending 


quantity which the demands of one year require, 


e work is ſuſpended. 


* 


GUANIHANI, ' now CaT-IsLAND, one of 


the Bahamas, in the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſt 3 


of North America, i his was the firſt land which 
Columbus diſcovered, on October 11, 1492, and 
hence called it St. Salvador, his crew having given 
themſelves over for loſt, in an ithmenſe ocean, till 
hey ſpied. this and. it lies in lr. 24 20, N. 
Lg 1% 21, W, 2 Hip 
GL ANT. one of the juriſdictions of Lima, 
222 in South 2 Ws N: N * of 
Guaman inning ahove four. e 
from ny af the HE name, af p We 
+ Jeagues long. It is of a good temperaturgof air 
, "3 | : | - . 


4 


/ 


1 


along theſe above 40 leagnes, and begins about ſix 
! th E. of Lima, e N which lie 
in the vallies and breaches of the mountains are 
inhabited, and theſe are very fertile in fruit, wheat, 
m &c. A* mquntains are ſilver 
nunes, 2 5 few of them axe worked, being none 
city of Beira, in Portugal, and 


of the richt. 

GUARDS, a 
the ſee of a biſhop. It has its name from its 
155 ſitugtion: it is a. fence againſt Leon. It 

ands on a rock very c has a ſtrong caſtle 


above it, and is ſurrounded with a wall, baving 


inhahitants, lies not far from the ſource of four 


ſix | Fra and ſeveral, towers. It contains 2300 
onde part of mount Eſtrella. 
ndego, upon p mount Eft: U hope 


ver 


"2 
houſes are very good, though antique. Here are 
five pariſhes, a monaſtery, nunnery, &c. The 
cathedral is a ſtately ſtructure. It lies 15 miles 
E. of Coimbra. t. 40, 36, N. ng. 7, 


21, W. 
GUARDA FEU, (cape of,) the moſt eaſterly 
promontory of Africa, upon the coaſt of Anian, 


near the entrance into the Red fea. Lat. 11, 10, 


N. Long. 50, 12, E. 

GUARDA MAR, a ſmall town of Valencia, 
in Spain, having a good harbour near the mouth 
of the river Segura, from which they export ſalt. 

GUARDALOUPE. See GUADALOUPE. 

- GUARDIA, a ſmall town of Galicia, in Spain, 
in. the form of a half moon, with a harbour of the 
like conſtruction at the mouth of the Minho. 


It is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, ſtanding on a 


rock. 

GUARDIA, with the addition of Alferes, a 
ſmall Epiſcopal city of the county. of Moliſe, a 
territory of the kingdom of Naples, in the Lower 
Diviſion of Ttaly. Its biſhop is a ſuffragan to 
Benevento, and is but thinly-inhabited, by reaſon 
of the badneſs of its air. It lies on the river Ti- 
fefno, and confines of the Capitanate, about five 
miles N. E. of Larina, and 16 N. W. of Moleſe. 
Lat. 41, 54, N. Long. 15, 33, E. 

GUARGALA, or GUERGUELA, a diſtrict in 
the province of Zeb, in Africa, lying eaſtward of 
Tocort, and capital of a ſmall * of the 
ſame name, in Biledulgerid, to the S. of mount 
Atlas, 420 miles S. by E. of Algiers. Long. , 
55, E. Lat. 28, o, N. 

GUARICO, a town ſituated on the N. fide of 


St. Domingo, one of the Antilles iſlands, in the 
Atlantic ocean. It is alſo called Cape Frangois, 
and lies in lat. 19, 55- It is near half a league in 
length, and contains about 14 or 1500 inhabitants, 
being a mixture of Creols, Europeans, Negroes, 
Mulattos, and Caſts. e is a EG - good 
ſquare, a college lately belonging to the Jetuits, a 
— . and a convent of religious. 
The town lies open, without any other defence than 
à ſingle rampart: but it is well garriſoned within. 
The place is extremely well cultivated, being 

' ſown with every ſpecies of grain. The ſervile 
work is all «lone 1. negroes, and the people here 
are rich enough to ſend large returns to France for 
the European commodities brought hither. The 
unds here are laid out in plantations of ſugar, 
indigo, tobacco; and coffee, the joint produce of 
which is ſo large, that 30,000 tons are annually 
exported to France: It is in theſe reſpects a very 
conſiderable colony to France, no leſs than 160 
fail, ſmall and great, — annually from France, 
from 150 to 500 tons, to Guarico. All theſe ſhips 
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come loaded with goods and proviſions ; and every 
one returns with 30 or 40,000 dollars in ſpecie. 


Thoſe only which go from Guarico, excluſive of 
the cargo, which conſiſts of the products of the 


_ carry to France every year half a million 
of dollars. Not one fourth part of the cargo of 
ſo many ſhips can be conſumed in this colony and 
its dependencies; and conſequently it muſt find a 
great account in its trade with the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, as the Havannah, Catraccas, Santa Mar- 
tha, Carthagena, Terra Firma, Nicaragua, and 
Honduras. | 

GUARMEY, a ſmall town of Lima and Peru, 
in S. America, conſiſts only of houſes, inha- 
bited by about 70 families, few of which are Spa- 
niards. It is the reſidence of the corregidor, has 
a good harbour, and lies 16 leagues from Man- 
chan, and 134 miles N. W. of Lima. Lat. 10, 
3. 8. Long. 78, 12, W. | 

GUARUS, GyaRra, STALE; one of the 
Cyclades iſlands, near os, and according to 
Pliny is 12 miles-in compaſs. It is the 'moſt 
abandoned and diſagreable place of the Archipe- 
lago. In Strabo's time it had but one ſmall village, 
and that inhabited by a few beggarly fiſhermen, 
who after the battle of Actium, ſent a deputation 
to Auguſtus, to obtain a diminution of their annual 
tribute, which was ſet at 150 denarii, We are 
told by ancient writers that it was once infeſted 
by ſwarms of field-mice of extraordinary fize, 
which, after having driven out the inhabitants, 
were forced to live upon the iron that was ug 


out of the mines, finding nothing elſe to ſubſi 


on in ſo barren a place. It was not therefore with- 

out reaſon, that the Romans uſed to baniſh offen 

ders to this iſland; for they had not in their wide 

{preading dominions a more wretched and uncom- 
rtable place to ſend them to. 

GUASCO, a ſea- port in the biſhopric of Im- 
perial and Chili, in 8. America. Within the 
port is a ſmall round iſland; and near this, at 
the bottom of the bay, is a river, oppoſite to the 
mouth of which is the anchoring-place. In this 
port veſſels are ſecure from S. and 8. W. winds; 


the land os prey level, and at the top of the port 


is a plain of ſand; off the 8. W. point of the port, 
are ſeven or eight rocks, about which are many 
ſhoals. It lies 95 (Dampier makes it but - 30) 
miles N. of La Serena, 

GUASH, Wam, or WADELAND, a river in 
Rutlandſhire, which.runs iato the Welland above 
— — A 1 

AS TACA, or PAxuco, a prbvince which 
borders on New Leon and Mexico, in which 
province they gather cochineal and ſeveral grains, 
and it with very rich filyer mines. 1 the 

ores 


N 

' Thores are low, overflowed, unhealthy, and full of 

falt marſhes; in other reſpects it is like Ilaſ- 

cala. > 1140 
GUASTALLA, alfoVasTALLA and Gu &ar- 

 DISTALLIVUM, the capital of a duchy of its name, 

in the Mantuan and Upper Diviſton of Italy. Its 


capital of the ſame name ftands on the Croſtobolo 
near the river Po, upon the contines of the duchy 
of Modena, in the mid-way between Mantua on 
the N. of it, and Reggio on the S. A council was 
holdem here under pope Paſchal II. in the year 
1106, Near this place likewiſe- the duke of Or- 
Jeans lay encamped, with the river Croſtobolo in 
front, when prince Eugene marched through the 
Modeneſe to relieve Turin: a battle was alſo fought 
in its neighbourhood, between the Spaniards and 
Imperialiſts in 1734, in which the latter were 


worſted. It hath a ſmall —_— round it, which 


with the city, conſtitutes the whole duchy; and 
— been in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, ſince the laſt duke of Mantua was put to 


the ban of the empire, it was ceded to Don 


Sea. There is no country in this 


ture, by their exceſſive numbers. 


__ of hi 
to 


It is, however, ver 


de Alvarado. 


Philip Duke of Parma, by the treaty of Aix- la- 
Chapelle, in 1748. It lies 20 miles S. of Mantua, 
Lat. 45, 12, N. Long. 11, 15, E. 

. GUATIMALA, (audience and province of,) 


. in New Spain, is above 750 miles in length, and - 


459 in breadth. It is bounded on the N. by 
iapa and Verapaz; on the S. and W. by the 
South Sea, and on the E. by Honduras. It ex- 


" tends its juriſdiction over 300 leagues, to the 8. 


100 to the N. 60 to the E. and 12 towards the 8. 
of the world 
where nature has lavifhed her gifts with ter 
profuſion. The air is every ' whereewholeſome, 
and the climate temperate ; poultry and game are 
found here in the greateſt abundance, and of an 
excellent flavour. No territory in the world pro- 
duces better corn. The rivers, lakes, and ſea, 
every where abound with excellent fiſh. The cat- 
tle have multiplied to ſuch a degree, that it is be- 
come neceffiry to kill all that run wild on the 
mountains, to prevent their prejudicing agricul- 
This audience 
is one of the largeſt in New Spain, and was con- 

uered in the years, 1524, and 1525, by Pedro 


It has 12 provinees under it, and the native 
Americans under the dominions of Spain, profeſs 
chriſtianity; but it is mixed with a great many of 
their own ſuperſtitions. There is a great chain 

mountains, which run acroſs it from E. 
- and'it-is ſubject to earthquakes and ſtorms. 
fertile, and produces 
uantities of chocolate, cochineal, cotton and in- 
igo. The merchandiſe of this province are gene- 
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rally „ to the port of St. Thomas, in the 
bay of Honduras, to be ſent to Europe. The way 
acroſs this province to the South Sea, is about 65 
leagues, and is the next to that from Vera Cruz 
to Acapulco. 

St. Jago de Guatimala was the capital of the 
whole audience, but it was. ſwallowed up by an 
earthquake in October, 1773. It contained about 
60,000 inhabitants of all colours, and was im- 
menfely rich, but there are no traces of it left. 
The loſs was eſtimated at 15 millions ſterling, 
in merchandiſe, and it was the third city of the 
Spaniſh empire in America. 

GUATIMALA, (the volcano of,) is a moun- 
tain which: throws out fire and ſmoke. St. Jago 
de Guatimala was almoſt ruined by it in 1541, 
It was rebuilt ata good diſtance from this dreadful 
mountain, which totally demoliſhed it in April, 
77S See St. [Ao. 

FUATULCO, or AcArAto, a town of 
Guaxaca, and audience of Mexico, in New Spain, 
in South America. It ſtands on the W. ſide of 
a river, where it falls into the South Sea. Drake 
and Cavendiſh formerly took and plundered it. 
The harbour is ſaid to be one of the beſt in Mex- 
ico, being three miles long and one broad, but 
the-ſafeſt riding is on the W. fide, from 6 to 16 
fathoms. Fhe mark for finding this port, is a 


great hollow rock on the ſhore, with a hole at 


top, through which the water being forced, makes 
a hideous noiſe, like the blowing of a whale. The 
land: here riſes gradually in ſhort ridges parallel 
to the ſhore, and is covered with tall trees. It 


lies about 100 miles S. S. W. from Antequera. 
GUAVES PETET, in St. Domingo. HIs- 
PANIOLA.. 


GUAXACA, a province belonging: to the au- 
dience of Mexico, or New Spain. It reaches 
from the bay of Mexico on the N. to the South 
Sea, on the S. having the province of Tlaſ- 
eala on the N. W. and thoſe of Chiapa, Guati- 
mala, and Tabaſco on the E. It extends nearly 
9 leagues along the South Sea, 50 along the bay 

Mexico, and near 120 on the confines of 


'Tlaſcala, but not above 50 along thoſe of Chiapa. 


The air here is good, and the ſoil fruitful, eſpeci- 
ally in mulberry-trees, ſo that it praduces more 
fiik than any province in America. Except the 
valley of Guaxa, the greateſt part is mountainous, 

t abounding with wheat,. cattle, ſugar, cotton, 

oney, cocoa, plantains, and other fruits. It has 
rich mines of gold, filver,. and lead, and all its 
rivers. have gold in their ſands, Caſſia, cochi- 
neal, cryſtal, and -copperas, abound alſo here. 
Were the people of this province induſtrious, they: 


might be richeſt. in the Weſt· Indies; but they are 
gh S 
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accuſtomed to a lazy life by the clergy, who have © of Charapota, a little N. of that of the- villags 
120 monaſteries, beſides ſeveral hoſpitals, ſchools, Monte Chriſto, but was entirely deſtroyed by the 
and other places of publick charity; inſomuch that Q Indians; upon which it was removed to the pre- 
the Indians purcha proviſions principally 1 . ſent ſpot on the W. bank of the river of its own: 
gold which the women, pick up in the rivers. This , name; on the declivity of Mount Cerillo Verde, 
province was formerly reckoned to contain 1 50 co , and is now called Cividad Viega, or the Old 

Gderable towns, beſides upwards. of 390 villages; & town. The principal part of the city was built 

but no t is ſaid to be thinly inhabited. Great part # in 1665, at the diſtance of 5 or 600 toiſes;- and: 

of the ellazey, £alongng, to the Cortez family lie I a timber bridge of communication with the old 

in this country. leaſt, difficult paſs from one Y part, erected over the hollows made by the floods. 
ſen to another js, —_—_— this pravines, | by | the 'Y ItI is/a city of conſiderable extent, taking up along 
xiyver, Guazahyalcos, to the port. De la Ventoſa, in fte river near half a league; but the breadth is not 

the gulph, Fequantepee; Phe mountain of Co- (Q proportional, every hetſon being fond of having a 
cola, which, ſeparates this province from Tlaſcala, & houſe near the river for. the: benefit, of refreſhing. 
has mines of gold,, Hlxver, cryſtal, vitriol, and dif- winds. All the houſes are of timber, ſome being. 

ferent ſorts, of! precious ſtones.  '& thatched; but moſt of them tiled;. the former co 

| The vanilla, a drug uſed as a. perfume to give vering being prohibited, to prevent fires:. They 


-- —_— „ 
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It grows, indeed, in divers parts of | Mexico, only one, ſtory. and ua ground-floor, with ſpacious 

but no where fo plentifally as in this provineg. 9 porticos before them.” In winter tlie * cit 
 GUAXACA, the capital,of the wenn us one UM llough, being a ſpongy chalk, 
way N ages +: 32 — 2 * Lager E lang ere town is built on a gra- 

the ſee © | ? ot 1 never im . $ | 4 

non It lies 140 miles W. of. Spirito Santo, and & The city has two forts on the river near it, and 

| 20 8. — . — F 132 in the r oa din 2 7 2 hol-- 

: © | ion from - £vip this lait name, f Fray; a platform iu the old town. 

and S. of Vera Cruz,” in the. delightfyl yalley, pf 1 Theſe are built of a very hard wood, forming a 

Suaxaca, which 18 18. miles in-! „and 12 in. 4 Variety. palllſadoes. Before the erection of theſe 

..... cxdorat nd þ 2086 and. 17g. th har eats yes Rt, 
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it contains ſeyeral thouſand. families, both Spa- 4 through the vill. y. of x. Mulatto, who lead the= 
22 TTT 
Which are and deſce m tk Spaniſh 5 convents ars all of . in 
5 ber ang. This, though a middling 2 6-1 *he old town, which is of ſtonee. 
b bie J In the neyy city, beſides the pariſh-church; are 
trade bath with the r South Seas. The h en Auguſtine and. Franciſcan conyent, with a 
river herg | iy; not fortifjed, ſo that ſmall veſſels 8 college and hoſpitals, The inhabitants are gene- 
p teafily ail un and. ſubdue the country. The Y. rally computed at 20,00, tlie number being very 
- beſt chocolate in America is made here by the much increaſed by the continual reſort of ſlrangers 
nuns, and exported from hence to Spain. In this Q hither, for commerce. Notwithſtanding the heat 
valley, which Charles V. of yan gaye Cortez, G. ol the climate here, its natives are not tawny; and 
; title of Mai el. Velle, are ſeveral; G ali of them, except thoſe born from-a mixture of? 
rich towns, Cloiſterz, and churches; with an ex- . blood, are freſh coloured, and very finely featured, 
cellent breed of horſes, and great herds of black $ the children even of Spaniards. from Spaniſh wo- 
men being very fair, with light hair and eye-brows... 

| | hides./ Y Beſides theſe- natural advantages, the.ighabitants - 

The Greolian clergy here. are as great enemies to- are elegant and polite, but. not fimcus: for their 
. VB, riches, partly owing to the two pillages above- 

According vo ſome ee name of; Gruaxaca? Q. mentioned, and paxtly-to fixes. The dreſs of their 
a ee t last others make a. ſeparate : women is extremely ſplendid and becoming. Ihe ) 
town, and bifhop's ſee.al {ituateLabout Bo miles \ . expence of a houſe-of hgure (the whole charge of 


to dhe 8, Wk is ſaid to have a tately,cathedral;. # which is the cutting the wood and bringing it to 
adorned with b pillars.of marble,” the city) amounts te-:r5 or 20,000 3 
each, of hichꝭ is. as one entire. ſtone... It. is. ſitua x. men's wages being very bigh;. and. iron remarka- 
ted in lat. 192 2, Long. 101, 1. J Y bly-dears. The. winter ſets in here about Necem-- 
off A No eee capital. of 8 N 4 oy 8 tha cle tiKApribhor. May; dering» 
Mice in S. America. elt bre te Was. in che bay N. Which feaſon, element „inſects, and vermin, 
by Vor. E 0. * r | emo 


ehe. They have 


1 
deem to habe Joined in a league to incommode the 
human ſpecies. Its heat is extfene, and in che 


common, eſpecially melons. The capital adyan- 

tage is, the ſalubrity of the air in 
Duri 

eg f the South ſea" having brought this 
ne ns or t gu | b Is | 

'diſtemper to Guayaquil. : The tet 

ſatye®t 


that ſeaſon. 


x. br ſorts of 
and roots; 


other proviſions, . except beef, fruits, 


Antipe , plantains, cut into fices and” roaſted. , 
yr ao the 


and Toots, are impc | 
Cordillera and Peru. Near the city the fiſh in the {30 
F om good; büt ( 


- 
* 


1 
— 


- 
L 


- 


, 
23 


1 
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2h 
" fteffi 


is highly ſeaſoned with Guinea pepper 


from the provinces of the 


river are ſcarce, and thoſe far from ge | 
ſome leugues above the city moſt excellent. The 
coaſts and' neighbouring ports abound in — ; 
licious fiſh, With ſeveral of the teſtaceous kind, 
which conſtitute a conſiderable part of the inhabi- 
tants food; beſides large fine lobſters, and great 
quantities of oyſters, pms 3 F 
In fuminer good water is very ſcarce at Guaya- 
there being none at a lefs diſtance than four 
$ up the river. Inftead of lard in 
their food, they uſe” beef ſuet, the ſmell/ 
of which is extremely nauſeous, atid“ all 
| The in- 
habitants affect great ſplendor in their formal en- 
kertaiuments, ſerving. up an Alternate ſucceſſion of 
e and bigh-ſeafoned diſnes. Their 
mmon drink on theſe occaſions is grape brandy, 
of all which they d&ink'freely; 


5 


and t: 


cordials, and win 


Punch has of late greatly obtained ãmong per ſons 


— 


2 


of diſtinction, who take a plas d o cock, and 
again in the evening. And even the ladies punc- 
. (river * * a e * 4 
GUAYA (river of,) being the channel 
city of its nme, an ac- 


of the commerce of the ci 


* 
— 


oy — > - 


4 


. 
winter tertian fevers are ftequent. Since (A, 

black vomit has made its appearance, 
ves are very / 
to catatacts and other difterypers of the 
e moſt uſual is the cxiollo or 


7 * 

h G VU 

| count of it will give a more adequate idea of that 
article. Its ' navigable part from the city' to the 


.milldle'of winter greater than at Carthagenn. The Y cuſtom Houſe at Babahoyo, where goods are lan- 
N rains c mye day and night, wm  dreadatul thun- y ded,/being* again the current of-the river, is di- 
der. = Ponte, the rivers Pperflowiag their ) vided inte 25 rthches; its ecurſe being ſerpentine, 

| Hanks, Flayibg the whole country under water; © but to Caracol, the landing- place in winter, 24 
ſniltes}* polſonous* vipers; ſedtpions,” and ſcole- ) reaches, the three meateſt the city being about two 
xendras' ge fhrto their houſes, and even 8 ( leagnes and a half in length, but the others not 
ides the . * of n — 9 — . ſo ee Payee 
a | able, t e boules Pram wit 8 0. ie n . a half, and te Caracol 28 
Uttle afraid af the human n all (whieli' in- J and a haft! From Gu aquil to les Verde, at the 
troubleſome feafon hete Is the furmer, u And fror Verde to Puta t ves. Be- 
the number and activity of thefe vermin are dimi- ftween Iſla Werde and Puri the river 75 ſo broad, 
niſhed e by the'ſertjng in of (© that the horizon is bound dell by the: fly; except in 
he $. W. and W. S. W. breezes, called Chaudui, h ſome few parts northwards! At Iſla Verde it is 
as coming over a mourn of that _— 8 — a league broad, and ogy ſomething broader 
eee e n e Bis e d et, 2 
or ſix orning. The y is always ſerene: 5 forms athe es, She facing the city, an 
proviſions are 8 plenty; ftuits are alſo verx another near tlie cuſtom.- ole. 'T hefe — to 
N fuch a diſtance flom the principal river, as to 


form conſiderable iſlands. The tides in ſummer 
"teach up to the cuſtom-houſe, which cauſe the 
waters to ſwell 5 but in winter, the current being 
- more rapid, this increaſe is 'yiſible only near 
ye and in three or four different times, 
the hi of theſe about Chriſtmas, the tides are 

reeptible. The ſwellings of this river prinei- 
Pally ariſe from the torrents froth the Cordillera. 
"Theſe foods ſhift che banks of fand between the 
city and Ifla Verde, ſo that its navigation is ren- 
dered dangerous. Its borders, as well as thoſe of 
| the creeks andcanals, are decorated with country- 
ſeats and cottages, and. the intermediate ſpaces full 
* of a variety of thickets,” :The principal and moſt 
; r in d | 
*-canes ; theſe alſo form the inward parts, bein 
conſtructed fo with wood, a5 have an 'the he 
partments on the firſt ſtory, Without any ground- 
floor. The veſſels uſed on tiſis tiver are ealled 
balzas, "a "ſort of float or raft, eotiſiſting of five, 
ſeven,” or nine beams faſte ether; having a 
ſtrong tilt of reeds, and à {ail hoiſted on two poles; . 
on theſe are carried all the neceſſaries when they 
5 fiſhing. "Theſe are not only uſed on rivers, 
but ſmall voyages are made at“ ſex in them, and 
ſometimes they go as far as Paita. See Ulloa's 
Ven wp a re 


0 9A — — — il river is greatly 
hindered | ions number of allegators in 
rt mn 

Tie ce of Guayaqui conſiſts in the pro- 
qucts and manufactures bf its Juriſciction, its port 
being the place where the goods from the pro- 
vinces of Peru, Terra Firma, and Guatimala, con- 
ſigned to the mountains, are landed ; and thoſe 
2 from the mountains; deſigned for the above - men- 

Y OL, 


tio 


' 


"— .* 
- 
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Lf 


' 
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on this river are 


N 
ö 
5 
| 
: 
; 
; 


95 


8 

in thoſe of Bamba and Chimbo. Its length from 
N. to $. is about 60 leagues; and its breadth 
cocoa, exported to Panama, and the ports of New from E. to W. 4 or 4 beckoning from the 
Spain : timber is-chiefly ſent to Callao, vaſt quan- Pelnt of 8 a to he parts called Ojibar. 
tities. of ſalt exported to the inland towns of Quito, 0 This whole country, like that in the neighboyr- 
cotton, rice, and fiſh, both ſalted and dried, hor- ( hood of the city of its name, is one continued 
ned cattle, mules and colts in great numbers. Be- & plain, and in winter univerſally over flowu., Itzis 
aides theſe, tobacco, wax, Guinea pepper, drugs, 3 divided into ſeven departments, for; each of which 
and lana de ceibo, the latter a kind of cotton pro- 5 is appointed: a ieutenant or deputy. „ ITheſe- de- 
duced from a very high and tuſted tree, only uſed partments are Puerto Viejo; Punta de Santa Elena, 


Fg 


GU 


- tioned provinces, are brought thither, and ſhipped ” 
for their reſpective 2 Its principal product is 


hitherto to fill matraſſes. Funa, Yaguache, Babahoyo, Baba, and Daule. 
Ulloa makes the latitude of, the ęity 2 
om 


The goods imported from Peru in return, are 9 
ito it © quil 2, 11, S. Its longitude, computing. it 


wine, brandy, oil and dried fruit. From 
receives bai ze, tucuyos, flour, papas} bacon, hams, . 
cheeſe, and the like; from Panama, Eurbpean 
goods purchaſed at the fairs. The principal com- þ 
modities it receives from New Spain are, iron 


* 


the obſervations, made at Quito, is 297, 17,;Jec- 
from Teneriſſ m. 51 


) , GUAYLAS, (province of,] one zof the fifteqn 
x Juriſdictions of Lima, in South America,. Id ex- 


5 tends along the middle of the Cordillera, begin- 
of Europe, being brittle and vitreous, alſo naphtha ning about 50 leagues from IL. ima, in a N. N. E. 
and tar for the uſe of ſhipping- From the lame: direclion. This juriſdiction is large, and has dif- 

Coaſt, as well as from Peru, they have alſo cor- Y ferent temperatures of. air. The le parts pro- 
FA A Lui 6 3 7 duce grain and fruit, while; theaupper abound in 
a _ kingdoms of Quito and Lima making Q cattle and ſheep,” which form the greateſt brauch 
- retiprocal exchange of their reſpective commo- / of trade carried on wich the other pro vines. 
dities, both natural and factitious, heuce Guaya--F ... GUAYRA, à province of Paraguay, or Rio de 
quil bears a ſhare in it. Thus, Lima ſents the & la Plata, in South America. It is bounded: on tbe 
product of its vme- yards and olive- yards; and $ Nl by the unknown tracts of Braſil and dhe nation 
Quito furniſnies cloth, baize, .tucuyos, ſerges, hats, ; of the Tupiques, on the E. by the captainrie of 
ſtockingt, and other woolen goods. But indigo St. Vincent in the ſame country, and - partly; by 

y of the the Northern ocean; on the S. it has the province 


being deceſſary for increaſing the beauty 
caleurs, and none of it growing in the province 9 of Urvaica, and part of that of Parana; and on 


found in that country, but much inferior to that 


of Quito, the merchants of Guayaquil import! it 
tfrom . New. Spain, and fend it to the Quito manu- 
Lr 10 „ | 
he ſummer is the proper ſexſon for carrying on 
thaſe branches of commerce, becauſe then the ma- 


mnufactures of the mountains may be brought down 


.to'Guayaquil;;and'the goods ſent from other parts 
:\carried up to the mountainous parts. 
. rivet: Guayaquil is never without veſſels loading ' 
with. goods of that juriſdifton, the ſea here being 
always open. And to the profits ariſing from 
''this large and conſtant commerce is owing its pre- 


ſtanding its ha 
pirates and waſted 
SGUATAOUILL, 


fire. 


caps Puſſado, ſo called from its lying 21 degrees 8. 
of the Equinoctial, and” about Bal a degree N. of 
the bay of Mauta. From chis cape it continues 


ulb along the coaſt, including the ile of Puna, to 


the town bf Machala on the eohſt- of Tumlez, 
"where" it terminates in the jutiſdiction of P jura. i 
From thence it runs away eaſtward, and is boun- 


ded by. that of Ouenca, and then turning north- 
' warts'dlong the weſtern ſkirts of the 
{7:1 4 


.& boundaries towards Brafil are; unknown. 


But the d hot, thou 


ent flouriſhing and magnificent ſtate, notwith- & partly b 


been frequently pillaged by 8 
\ uifdidtion.of,), in Neu, in 


South America. Its moſt northern part begins at | | 
magnitude before it falls into the. Parana. The 


the W. the remainder of the ſame province, from 
which it is divided by the river of that name. Its 
H. greateſt extent from E. to W. is computed about 
\ 150 leagues, and about 140 from N. to S. only its 

he 
tropic of Capricorn outs ĩt almoſt into two. equal 
parts, ſo that its climate muſt of courſe het very 
maiſt, on account of, the vaſt des 
V and periodical rains: ſo that it is very fruitful in 
) . proviſions. aud diſeaſes; yet it was pretty; well 


. 1 firſt coming of the Spaniards; ; and 
J : 


ſeveral tons, villiges, &c. ſince deſtroyed, 
pa fokneſs, and partly by the Braſihan 
reuguele.! 7,7. 3 $133 3: 

Ic is watered by ſeveral rivers, which fall into 
the Parapana; which laſt deſcends from the ſou- 
v - thern mountains of Brafil, and is of a conſiderable 


a are, 


principal of thoſe that fall inta the Para 
des fome 


the 'Tibaxivag-Pirapus, and Itangua, 


others of leſs note. Both ſides of thoſe rivers are 


covered with ſeveral ſorts of trees, the moſt vn- 
J Juable among which are the cedars, very 

rous, and ſo tall and large, that they make veſſels 
of one ſingle trunk, which will carry 20 bars. 
Other forts produce excellent fruit, and ſame _ | 


6 v 


s harbour” numberleſs will beaſts, of 


| Which ti _—_ | 
; Alſo numerous, — ere 
Jie Pte? Armen of. in the foreſts, 


£ with an excreſcence on their backs, which if not 
*ct. off before they are killed, will corrupt and 
[|p6iſon their fleſh. Bees ſwarm every where, and 

: Þ plenty ef very good honey; but the-wax. 
: Eannot be righely v itened. 


at their firſs' coming dull lobe 
are aſong the rivers the principal of which are 


of Lorett and four higher, | 
. leagues 


ſe! of San Ignatie, Itabu raca,' &c. and 
the natives, being. protoctod by the Spaniands, 
. ' buile eleven more. 


- YGUBEN, a neat; well-fortified town, 4011 the 
- moſt populous in Nower Lufatia, in Saxony, a 
eircle in Germany. The Swedes took it thrice in 

"the civl” wars; the: ſecond time was under the 


uis of Hamilton, then a general in the Swe- 

ih ; who: put: moſt of: 5 — to the 

ſword. re is a woollen manu — 

longs to tlie family of Sate Me It lies 20 

"miles © S: W. wn 0450 and 2 al Gorlike- 
4, N Long. 1 „ 12% h 

GUBER 2 Kingdom Aa) Wird 


I furrounds& with hight mountains ; and the 
Tee are e are inhabited by people 


who ar em ing oare of their cattle 


and ſheep. — alſo abundance of artificers, 
> > mdlinen-weavers,.'who ſend their commodities L 
Tochbuto, whole country is mn 


"every year by the. inundations of the Niger, and 
"At ee fp inhabitants ſow their. rice. T 
7 n ton. which contains almoſt-6ooo families, 
whom are many merchants: 
BIO, or Elio, in Latin Eugubium, an- 
= kpwriutn, - a county of. Cong. in the Ee 
ieal State, in-Italys. : 


Its eee ee 


26 miles Si of- Urbino, and 16 from Perugia. It 
18 the ſee of * nne e 


gate, after-a N. E. courſe, falls into the ef m, 
' of, the Ganges, in Bengal. 

' GUERAND; a'town S in Britanny;, 
0 mus county of Nantes. It carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade in white ſalt, and is abost three 
wies from the ſea, and e Loog-. | 

2. 22; We Pat. 474 2 
” DGUERANDE; in Latin: Geerandi; or: Aula 


Fee, 


* P 


2 good kind of baflam. Among 


4 
ORE OTE FA FR. : : . 0 a 


e ee at the foot of the Ap . | 
and dn the confines of the marquifate of Ancona, . 


Po 
9 Bberten ? 4 river of the-Hither ladw, © 
in Aſa; which rifmg in the mountains of Bala- 


i n emipences, 


8 U 
Britanny, a province of France. It lies between 
the mouths of the Vilaine and Loire. It has a 
) collegiate church, alſo a parochial; an Urſeline 
)- convent of nuns, and another of nuns, who take 
cage of the- hoſpital for poor ſick perſons. The 
\- inhabitants are rich, and th drive a good trade in 
z- white. ſalt, manufactured from the neighbouring 
marſhes, and. loaded by the Engliſh and Dutch at 
the port of Croiſil. ö fair is beld here, 
during which great numbers of horſes are ſold. It 
) lies 13 miles below Nantes, to the W. three from 
St. zuire, and but daa nd a half-fogm Croiſil 
and the ocean: 
* SUER CHE, a town of France, 1 Tiwraine, 
with a caſtle. It is ſeated on the river mans, 10 
2 8. E-of Haye- Tags ©, $7, E. Lat. 40, 
SUERE T. in Lada Gee Gauadtum or 
Waractum, the capital of La Marche, one of the 
ernments of Franca. | I6 lies in the Upper 
near the ſource: of the: river Gartempe. 

| Though ſmall it is the ſeat. af a ſeneſchalſhip, pre- 
2 — * and mags Lee” an official for the 
imoges. t-duty- is not eſta- 
bliſhed in this province, an officer: is here to pre- 
vent exporting falt into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Here is but one parochial church, a con- 
vent of Recollects, and another of Barnabites, 
a by Varillas, the famous, though not i 

: faithfulþ hiſtorian, ho was a native ot this place. 


It lies 32 nen Lat. 46, N. 
1 2, 1, E. 
Engliſh aban- 


MF 


- GUERNSEY,, an iſland: in, the 
' nel, on the coaſt of Normandy, ſubject to Britain; 
but, (as well as the adjacent: iſlande,) governed 
{by is awn "ral cy RSEY. Of this iſland 
n owing account: It lies 
20 leagues 8. rom — in Dorſetſhire, 
+ between eight and-nine es. W. from the coaſt 
of Normandy, 1 S. of etagne, ſeven: N. W. 
) 1 from Jerſey. fve 8. W. from A and two 
„ W. tom Sarkke; in h from N. to 8. W. 
about x2: miles; in th, from 8. 10 N. about 
nine in. ciccumſerence upwards of: 30; contain- 
int g ſquate miles, or ga, o acres... The cli- 
mate is mild and temperate, not ſubject to exceſ- 
vii five beats, much leſs to, Lear vols; 6 cold ; ſomewhat 
05, wind ; but, taking all 1 chin ually 
. healt and pleaſant. 'Fhe 2 — 4 — 
ing, xich and fertile the countty, though ſuffi- 
)-/ ciently-incloſed. with ſtane fences, yet more open 
5% than. „and as capable of cultivation of 
every kind. the N. ſide the coaſt ia common - 
ly: low-and flat, rifing' gradually, ſo that on the S. 
this cliffs are of a prodigious height. The face 
Us the-conntry;18 varie a witho hills and little 
eee ww pr, 


G U 


and ſharp gravelly ſtreams. There was formerly 


a fine lake, about half a league in extent, now 
filled up, and turned into a meadow. but many 


tlemen have ſtill very beautiful and convenient 


pe, * | 
- There are very few countries in the world more 


capable of improvement. Maſt of the riſing 
grounds afford a ſhort thick graſs, equally beau- 
tiful to the eye, and fucculent as paſture. Roots 


and herbs it produces of all kinds, efculent, me- 
dicinal, and aromatic, with a 
that grow wild, and are exquiſitely fragrant. All 
forts of ſhrubs and fruit-trees flouriſh here; and 
there is ſome, coup but little timber ; not 
through any defect af ſoil or climate, but becauſe 
they cannot conveniently afford it room. Grain 
they have of every ſpecies we cultivate in Britain, 


but more eſpecially wheat; and though they 


have not either lime, chalk, or marle, yet the 
ſeg-wreck anſwers all the intention of manure, fo 
well as to keep their ground in conſtant heart. 
They have large quantities of ſheep, but {mall in 
firze; and had formerly a very fi 


which the ewes had four horns and the rams fix; 


but theſe are now become very ſcarce. Their 


black cattle are in ſuch abundance, as not only to 


ſapport their on uſes, but to furniſh alſo a con- 


fiderable rtation ; and 'their horſes, though 
but little, are equally ſtrong and hardy. The 
alfo furniſhes a prodigious variety as well as plenty 
of fiſh, more efoceialty red and grey mullet, ex- 
celleat ' mackrel, and above all, conger eels. To 
theſe advantages we may add, that like Ireland, 
it is free from all venomous creatures. 
There are in this land 10 parithes, 


eaſy management of affairs, civil, eccleſiaſtical, 
1 military, and the choice of their reſpective 


ofuſion of flowers 


lar breed, of / 


h of 
which is divided into ſeveral vintons, for the more 


_ officers and magiſtrates. ' Though the country is {4 
| = fully peopled, yet the houſes are ſcattered up 


down, according to the humour or the con- 


veniency of the inhabitants: ſo that there is, 


properly akin Bot one - town in the iſland, 
iſe 


which is likewiſe the only haven of any reſort; 


though there are ſome creeks ou the N. and W. 
ſides of the iſland, fuch as Baron, L'Aucrefle, . 


Ferminer, St. Sampſon, and the Weſt Pa 


All theſe ports ate in ſtate of nature, but might 


de certainly improved and fortified, which would 
be productive of many advantages to the iſland ; 
as was long ago #bferved'and propoſed to govern- 
ment by captain Varranton. In the reign of king 
Charles II. when the French formed an infidious 


deſign of making. themſelves maſters of this iſle 
eſſion on bis 
he ſent over 


by treachery, it left ſuch an i 
majeſty's mind, that ſome years 
Volk. I. No. 51. 


* 
=, a, 4 „ Ww e © 


tute; and thou 


_ orchards,” which en 


their — to 


0 


8 | 
the lord Dartmouth, + que mee by certain en- 
ineers, who diſcovered on the N. W. fide of the 
Hand, a deep bay, which; by the help of à mole, 
might cover a numerous ſquadr6n, even of _ 


of the line, under the protection of what was alfo 


intended to be built, a ftrong caſtle: but his ex= 
chequer being exhauſted, this neceſſary work was 


never carried into execution. As this port would 


look full into the channel, it deferves conſidera- 
tion, how far it might be uſeful to us in the time 
of a French war, and of what infinite detriment. 
it might proye if this iſland ſhould ever fall into 
the hands of our enemies. IT, 
The inhabitants are very induſtrious in their 
reſpective * naturally ſober, frugal in 
their manner o living, honeſt in their deali 
ſincere in their. religion, which 'is that of * 
church of England, and loyal to their princes, as 
well as ſteady to the Britiſh intereſt. They are, 
however, ' reſerved to a degree that makes 
ſometimes thought moroſe ; they are 
ſuſpicious; and, which is their greateſt error, 
they are, or at Jeaſt were, very. litigious. IT 
have a ſtronger turn to grazing than to agri 
| they bring in annually fome 
corn, yet in the ſame fpace they ſend out fome 
hundred cattle. They are ftitt-more inclined: to 
them to make many 
year; of which, 


thouſand hogſheads of cider every 


it being the common drink of the people, they 


export but little. The woollen is their principal 
wanufaCture, for. the carrying on of which 7 
are allowed to import 2000 tons from Englan 
which they work up chiefly in ſtockings, -waifl- _ 
coats and, breeches. They might My 
ont, more eſpecially as of 
late years have ſet up ſalt-works; and yet,. 
except lobſters, I never heard that any of their fiſh 
went to a foreign market. Our merchagts have 


large ſtocks of wine here, which they import as. 


they have occaſion. As they are enabled, by this 


method, to keep it to a pro T. N 
t to 


obliged to pay the duty, it ſeems to be a bene 

the mother- country, by putting it in their power 
both to buy and fell has: as on the other 
hand, from the rent of warehouſes, the ſubſiſting 
factors and their ſervants, the reſort of ſhips em- 
ployed in this trade, it muſt be very advantageous 
to the inhabitants of this iſland. They take from 
England ſome of the neceffaries, almoſt all 
the conveniences, of life, ſuch as corn, malt li- 
quor, ſugars, ſpices, coals, houſehold furniture, 
many ſpecies of the iron and leather manufactures, 
grocery, haberdaſhery, and/hard-wares, thg balance 


is greatly in our favour 4 and muſt continually in- 
ereaſe, in proportion as they augment in ne 
and. 
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bes tendered uſeful on both ſides. - 
As likewiſe. guarded: hy rocks and iſlets, the moſt 
- contfidetable- of which are the Bryants, the Hum- 7 


; 

, 

; 

L 

U 

3 

j 
in compalſs, formerly deſart, but now cultivated. ; 
i 

; 

; 

ö 

4 

j 


extent; and between both, the little iſland of \ 


hau, or Jethau, which ſerves. the governor for Cape, the country is very little known. From 


© Spain, anciently Aſeua, or Eſcua, if not from the 


Ave chapels. At this place about : 
dted weight of wool ate annually wa Ng which 


ee, 6} $14.93 (ot 25 05 Get 
_ +. GUESTLING, a village in Suſſex, with a fair 


SY IO . 
and grow eaſier in circumftances;- At preſent, "5 
- upon very moderate computation, there are in 8 


[AGuernſey upwards of 1 f, o ſouls. 
The ſeveral-iflets and vaſt chains of rocks that '( 
ſurround this country on every ſide, and cauſe ( 


ſuch a variety of tides and currents, add much to 


the ſecurit y of the place, by rendering it equally 7 
: difficult and dangerous for ſhips to approach it, 
unleſs they have pilots aboard extremely well ac- 5 


quainted with the coaſt. On the 8. ſide, the 
cliſlꝭ are prodigiouſſy high ; ſo that the old writers 


rocks. On the W. fide lie the Handys, or, as the 


«French write them, Hanovaux, which cover that 

coaſt ſo effectually, that a deſcent there is little ( 
to be feared. At the N. W. extremity lies a little 
iſland called the Howe, Which would bea very 


. 
4 
s 
i 
(| 
[ 
tay, it looks like a park in the fea, impaled with 9 
' 
. 
4 
j 

b, 4 * 
convenient place for a ſalt-Work, glaſs-houſe, or 8 


manufactory of ſoap. At the N. E. extremity 3 
ine meet with St. Michael in the Vale, a peninſula 


ſome. miles in extent, connected with. Guernſey 


by a very narrow iſthmus, de Shapes mi — 0 
This peninſula 


met, and the * - South-eaſt from the Vale 


arnet, or Arne, about a league 


At a league S. from thence lies Briehoe, of lefs 


.a kind of park, or rather padd ock j++ ( 
+.,GUESCAR, an ancient, eity of Grenada, in- 


Moors angient ſeat in Atagon, namely, Hueſca. 
It lies at the foot of Mount Segra, which is always 
covered with ſaow-; from which the rivers Guar- þ 
dadar and Bravate, deſcend on each ſide of the 
city. It has ſtrong walls and towers, three gates, N 
and a ſtout old caſtlé. Its inhabitants conſiſt of 4 


300 families in two pariſſies, with two monaſte- 


i 
-vigs, and as many nunneries, and an hoſpital with £ 
000 hun- 0 

0 


3000 men are ſometimes employed. 2 th 36 
miles N. of Almeira, and 170 8. §. E, of Ma- 


on Ma 23. . rere 1.5 r\ 
Hy GUET A, an ancient town of Spain, in New 
Caſtile, 15 miles N. W. of Cuenza, and 70 E. of ;C 


Madrid. Long. 3, 59, W. Lat. 40, 20. W. 
UE TARIA, a town of Spain; in the province. F 


H Guipuſcoa, with a caſtle and good harbour. 


: n Wala. 43, 26% N. 8 
. A, a country of a yalt extent in South 


— 


Fa s 


1 G R * 
America. It is bounded by that of the Amazons 
on the S. by part of Peru on the W. by Terra 
Firma, with part of the / rider Oroonoque on the 
N. and as that river runs northward, it bounds 
this country alfo partly on the W. On the N. it 
has alſo the mouth of the ſame river, and the At- 


lantic Ocean, Which, reaſon of the windings 


of the coaſt,” bounds it likewiſe on the E. In it 


is included Surinam and Caen, or Equinoctial 
France. It lies between the Equator and lat. 8 
deg. N. and between long. 50 and 65 W. extend- 
ing from the mouth of the river Oroonoque to 
that of the Maragnon or Aniazons. Its length, 
from the boundaries of Popayan to the Atlantic 
Ocean, is about 1140 miles. It is divided into 


two parts; namely, Guiana Proper, which is the 
3 mland'country, and Caribbiana, lying along the 


coaſt; the former is called El rado, or the 
n there being in this country, ac- 
cording to Sir Walter Raleigh, more gold than 
in the richeſt province of Peru. | 

This country is inhabited hy a vaſt number of 
nations. But the fea-coaſt being the beſt-known, 


it may be divided into Indian, French, and Dutch 


1 


Guiana. 


ladian Guiana contains alli the country lying 
& between the mouth of the river Amazons, to Cape 


Ne that is, about 80 leagues, or 240 miles. 
It is all very low land, which near the ſea fide is 
almoſt overflown. From the-Equator to the N. 


Cape North to Cape d'Orange, there are no hills 
nor” high grounds. perceivable, only ſome trees 
ſeem as if they were planted in the fea, and there 


are ſeveral creeks and inlets of rivers and brooks 


which make the country Jodk as if it were drown- 
ed. However, Engliſh, Dutch, and French barks 
often go thither to trade with the natives for ſeals; 
ſo that the rivers Aricari, Unimarnari, and Caſh - 


* pours, are pretty well known, | Here the coaſt is 
very dangerous, on account of the high tides and 


great ſwell. The air is ſo unhealthy, that Euro- 
peans cannot bear it for any time. And even the 


natives are obliged to build their tents upon trees, 


which. look like birds neſts. 
- French Guiana, or Equinoctial France, contains 
about 80 leagues along the? coaſt; beginning at 
Cape d' Orange, which is a low point of land that 
Juts out into the ſea. and is known by three little 
Hills/ſeen beyond it. Theſe are on the other {ide 
of the river Oyapoc or Yapeco, From Cap? 
d' Orange there is a large bank of muddy ground, 
that runs 10 or 12 leagues into the ſea; ſo that at 
four or five leagues diſtance from the ſhore, ther? 
is but / four fathoms and a half of water at low «bb, 
oppoſite to the point of that cape. The land upon 


One 
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one ſide of the river is very low, and. almoſt con- 
tinually drowned, but on the other are ſeveral fine 
hills. There the Indians, who are not numerous, 
have a well-cultivated ſettlement. At a league's 
diſtance from the river, along the coaſt, is mount 
Comaribo, where is a fine ſpring of freſh water, 
with a ſmall creek of ſalt- water, where canoes and 
lon -boats may land at a hundred miles weſtward 
of Gage d'Orange, in the eaſtermoſt point of the 
iſland of Cayenne. * 42 

Dutch Guiana, once Engliſh. Guiana, from 
whom the former took it, begins at the tiver Ma- 


ragnon, where the Engliſh had built a {mall fort,- 


in lat. 6, 20, N. extending to the mouth of the 
river. Oroonoque. The mouth of the Maragnon 
is choaked up with ſeveral ſand-banks, ,which of- 
a» ſhift. ſo that no veſſel above 20 tons can enter 
* and thoſe that do, not without danger, and are 
often a- ground. The ſoil is not good, till five or 
fix leagues up; and all the coaſt, from Maragnon 
to Surinam; namely, about 55 miles, is low and 
drowned land ; and even- the banks of that river 
cannot be welb inhabited, but about five leagues 
from its mouth upwards. _ 240 
SGUlAQUlL. See GuAaYAquir. 22 
. GUIARA,-.a town of Terra Firma, in South 
America, with a harbour on the Caracoa coaſt, 
It lies 212 miles E. of Maracaibo, where the En- 
gliſh were twice repulſed, and loſt ſome men in 
the attacks which toy made upon it in 1739 and 
1743. Lat. 10, 39, N. g. 66, 12, W. 
GUIENNE, including Gaſcony, a government 
of France, and the largeſt in all that kingdom. It 
contains 13 provinces under one governor... It is 
bounded on the, N. by Saintonge, Angomois and 
. Limoſin, on the E. by Auvergne and Languedoc, 
on the S by the Pyrennean mountains, which di- 
vide it from Spain, and on the W. it has the At- 
lantic Ocean. It lies between lat 42, 25, and 45, 
18, N. and between long. 1, 30, and 3, O, W. Its 
extent from S. to N. is 56 geometrical leagnes, 
reckoning 20 to a degree, is 168 Engliſh miles, 
from Vie de Sos on the Pyrennean mountains, to 
the borders of Limoſin; and about 65 leagues in 
its greateſt length, from St. Jean de Luz, to 
St. Genies in Rouergue, that is about 195 Engliſh 
miles; but towards the Pyrennean mountains it 
is much ſhorter, being pent in by Languedoc, 
Foix, and Rouſſillon. 3 | 
”  Guienne is a corruption of the ancient Ac- 
quitani, though the province ſo called by the Ro- 
mans was of a much, larger extent, having been 
divided into Prima and Secnnda, and compris ing 
then all the country between the Loire and the 
Pyrennees. 


. 
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The provinces which conſlitute the goveru- 
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ment of Guienne are, Guienne Proper, Perigord, 


Quercy, Rouergue, Bazadois, Agenois, Condo- 
mois, Armagnac, Cominges, Conſerans, Bigorre, 
Gaſcony, (ſubdivided into Landes, Chaloſfe and 
Turſan,) Soules and Labourd/ © N 
GUIENNE, (Proper,) is bounded to the N. 


by Saintonge, to the E. by Perigord and Agenois 
to the 8. by. Bazadgjg and Gaſcony, having the 


ocean to the W. Bourdeaux is its capital, as well 
as that of the whole government. | 
This is a very fruitful country, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade, particularly in wine, of hich 
it 3 exports from 2 about 100,009 
caſks, | | 
GUILDSBOROUGH, à Roman camp, of a 
_ form, near the field where the battle of 
aſeby was fought, in Northamptonſhire; - It has 
a deep ditch called the Burrows. | 
GUILDFORD, a large well-built town of Sur- 
ry, on the river Wey, divided here by a heap of ſand 
into. two branches, yet navigable from thence to 
the Thames. It is a borough, governed by a mayor, 
who returns two members to parliament, It,had 
three. churches, two of which, namely, Trinity 
and S. Mary, were united; but in 1740 the for- 
mer fell down. Guildford is reckoned the greateſt 
market in England for wheat, and is kept on 
Saturday. The aſſizes are often held here; and 
the electjon of knights for the ſhire always. Its 
ſchool was founded by king Edward III. Here is 
a handſome alms-houſe, called Trinity-hoſpital, 
founded and endowed by Dr. George Abbot, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was born here, and 
is buried in Trinity- church. Here are alſo two 
charity-ſchools for 30 boys and 20 girls, taught and 
cloathed by ſubſcription, which, with the offertory 
of its two churehes, is applied to the teaching 20 
more poor children. By the navigation of its river, 
great quantities of timber are brought to London, 
not only from its neighbourhood, but the woody 
parts of Suſſex and Hampſhire, being brought hi- 
ther in ſummer by the land carriages. good 
deal of the corn which is bought at Farnham 
market is brought to the mills on this river, where 
it is ground and dreſſed, and ſent down in the 


meal by means of barges to London. Conſidera- 


ble eſtates were formerly raiſed here by its cloth- 
manufacture, the ahove-mentioned archbiſhop with 
his brother Dr. Robert Abbot, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
and Sir Maurice Abbot, having been the ſons of 
a clothier of this town, of which trade there are 
{till ſome remains hereabquts. Near the town is a 
fine circular courſe for horſe-races, where king 
William founded a plate of 100 guineas, to be 


run for every May, after Newmarket races are 
St. Ca- 


over. From the town is an aſcent to 
| tharine's 
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_ that it may be ſeen. f 


| May + and November 22. 


_— 


the h ſtreet. 


This hill running W. almoſt to Fa 
ridge no wider than the road, and all of chalk; the 


Wheat hereabouts having a red ſtalk is v 


of the ſame nature with the famous Suſſex wheat. 


A little way from it are two xound hillocks, cal- 
annual fairs are on 


Robin Hood's Bulls. 
lies 31 miles 8. W. 


ndon, and ſeven from Farnham. 


of 


of Saliſbury, in N. Carolina. | 
GUILLARFN, (St.) a town of the Auſtrian Ne- 


GUILDFORD, an inland county in the diſtrict 
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therlands, in Hainault, and in the provoſtſhip of 
Mons, which it defends by its luices. It has been 


the French in 1746. It is ſeated in N 5g. 
ng. 


a ſmall town in the territory 


G * 


_ . .GUIMARENES, 


* 


ties of which are made and ex 


- 


- 


* 


ſeveral times taken and retaken; but laſt of all dy 

on the river Haine, five miles from Mons. 
3, 54, E. Lat. 50, 25, N. | 

UILLES 

of Ambrunois, belonging to the province of Dau- 

ny, in France. It lies 10 miles N. E. of Am- 

n, * * W. of Briangon. Lat. 44, 52, N. 
6, 2 . ; 


Douro © Miho, in Portugal, was formerly the 
roy. reſidence. It ſtands on a hill, and is walled 


round. Its caſtle is old and ſtrong, and the . 
y other 


22 venerable ſtructure; beſides m 
handſome. buildings. It contains about 1000 in- 
habitants, in four pariſhes; one of which is col- 
tate, with two monaſteries, a nunnery, a houſe 
pf mercy, and a good hoſpital. The chief manu- 
fature here is linen and ne — large quanti- 
rted. It 
miles E. of Braga, and u 50 N. of Liſbon. 
- GUINEA, a large country of Africa. It is 
faid to lie, though accounts between la- 
titude 4, and 10 degrees N, 
1 deg. E. and 15 * W. It is bounded to the 
dy Nigritia or Negroland, to the E. by un- 
known lands, to the S. and W. by Congo and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is divided into Upper and 
Lower Guinea, and theſe 22 comprehend the 
four following coaſts or ſubdiviſtons; the Grain- 
coaſt, the Ivory-coaſt, from. the plenty of ele- 
phants teeth found there, the Gold:coaf, as fur- 


ies 10 


niſhing moſt gold, and the Slave - coaſt, from whence 


faves are purchaſed. | 


In the coaſt of Upper Guinea the air is 2 | 


an ancient ton of Entre þ 


# 
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ariſes from the intermediats vallies, with oths 


ſtenches of putrifying fiſh, and the uncleanlineſs, 


of the inhabitants. 
The national diſeaſes here are the ſmall-pox and 


worms; the former ſ weoping away many thouſands, 


and the latter miſerably ng all parts of their 
bodies, particularly their legs, with excruciating 
2 till they ean - 
times a month, and this they do by gradua 
winding it round a ſtick with hor? for 7 
the worm happens to break, the remainder either 
rots in the body, or breaks out at ſome other 
place. Some of theſe worms are an ell long and 
. — 
are all, without ion, crafty, 
en, Neude and iS erp be her 
They are prone to floth and idleneſs, — 
careleſs and ſtupid, being equally unmoved at g 
or ill ſucceſs. Their youths, or manceroes, are 


extravagantly vain, and, though only flaves, care- 
fully — their bodies. _—_— cabaceroes, or 
principal people, are very mi y and plainly ha- 
bited. They are very ſober in their diet ; but the 
men and women are great lovers of ſtrong liquors. 


There are five degrees of men among the Ne- 
groes of Guinea; namely, their kings or captains, 


F their caboceroes, or chief men, who take care of 


vary, 
— between long, 1 


feorching from October to March, but tolerable { 


in the other fix months. Its inſalubrity ſeems 
principally owing to the, heat of the day and cool- 
neſs of the night, which produce contrary effects 
in the body; add to this, that the country, eſpeci- 
ally the Gold-coaſt, being from one end to the 


bother full of high 3 a thick ſinking miſt 


the welfare of the town or village; the third, thoſe 
who have acquired 2 by their riches, who 
often ſerve the Dutch as footmen; the fougth are 
8 in agricultuggand fiſhing; and the fifth, 
aves. 

The Negroes moſtly along the coaſt of Guinea, 
are all idolators, and each particular perſon has 
his peculiar god. reckon their time by the 
ſhining of the moon; from which they collect 
when it is proper to ſow. 

The Engliſh, Dutch, French, and ſome other 
European nations, have factories and forts upon 
this coaſt, the Dutch have quite diſpoſſeſſed the 
Ange from thence, after they had been maſ- 
ters of the whole coaſt upwards of 100 years. Se- 
veral petty princes and ſlates in the inland country 


who are generally at war, fell their priſoners for 


flaves, or ſteal them, and bring them down to the 
coaſt; and ſome will ſell their neareſt relations, if 
they can have an opportunity, The traders not 
only viſit the Guinea coaſt, but all the W. coaſt 


of Africa, from Cape Verd at the mouth of the 


Niger in lat. 15, N. to Cape Negro in lat. 18 8. 
where they meet with the ſame merchandiſe. 
GUINEA, (New,) a long and narrow iſland of 
the Eaſt Indies, very imperfeftly known. It was 
fappoſed to be conn with Holland, un- 
til Captain Cook diſcovered the ſtrait which ſepa- 


rates them. New Guinea, including Papua, its 


north-weſtern part, (which according to * 
0 | | L VIlle 8 
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get the worm out, that being 


itany, 
| — large meadows, on the banks © 
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ville's eonjecture is ſeparated from it by a ſtrait,) 
reaches from the — to the 12th degree of 8. 
lat. and from 131 to 1 0 deg. E. long. in one part 
it does not appear to be above 50 miles broad. It 
was firſt viſited by an European ſhip in 1529. Saa- 
vedra, a Portugueſe, who made the di 
the N. W. part of this country, called it Terra de 


Papuas or Papos. Van Schouten, a Dutch diſco- 


verer, afterwards gave the name of New Guinea 
to its ſouth-weſtern part. Admiral Roggewain 
alſo touched here; _ before him Dampier, 1ſt 
Jan 1700. Captain Cook made the coaſt of 
ew Guinea, in lat. 6, 15. long. 138, E. on the 
3d of September, 1775. of 1 
The land here is very low, as is every other part 
of the coaſt; but it is covered with a luxuriance 
of wood and herbage that can ſcarcely be conceiy- 
ed. Here the cocoa-nut, plantain, and bread-fruit, 
flouriſh in the higheſt perfection. ; | 
.GUINGAMP, a ſmall city in the duchy of 
Penthievre, of which it is the moſt conſiderable 
ce, and in the diſtri of Treguier, in Upper 
in France. It lies very — amidſt 
a ſmall 
river, which ſerves as aditch to its walls. Here 
is a large church with two high towers, and-an 
Auguſtine abbey. In the middle of the city is a 
e __ in which all the houſes are very well 
built. It lies three leagues from St. Brieux, on the 
E. and fix from Treguier on the N. =”; 

. GUIPISCOA, a ſubdiviſion of Biſcay, one of 
the provinces of Spain. It runs along the coaſt of 
the N. bay. It is bounded: weſtward by Biſcay Pro- 

r, and part of Alava, ſouthward by Alava and 
| eng and eaſtward by Navarre and France. 

GUISE, a town of Thierache, in Upper Pi- 
eardy, in France, in Latin, Caſtrum Guiſium, or 
Guiſiæ, on the river Oyſe, towards the confines 
of Hainault. It is well fortified with a caſtle and 
other ſtrong ramparts; ſo. that it has ſtood out 
feveral fieges; the laſt was in 1650, by archduke 
W i K 7 Mx F 

The duchy is very large, extending itſelf net 
only to Picard . but alſo to ChE In this 
eity the French kings have conſtantly kept a go- 


vernor, on account of its lying on the frontiers of 


the Low Countries, and. fo. ſerving as a bulwark 


to France on that fide. It lies 48 miles E. of 


Amiens. Lat. 49, 59, N. Long. 3, 42, E. 
GULEN, a river. in Norway, which buried 
itſelf in the ſandy ſoil of that country, in-1344, 
but burſt forth ſoon after, and deftroyed 250 of 
the inhabitants, befides ſeveral churches, houſes, 
and great quantities of cattle. 
G ILCK. See FULIERS.. 
GUNDELFINGEN, a town of Germany, in 
Juabia, with. a handſome caſtle, ſeated. on the ri- 
Var, I.— No. 5h. 


very of @ 


ver Danube, 


of Aſia, It lies on the E. coaſt of 


of. Schwerin. Lat. 53 


* 


of Burgaw. ng. 10, 31, E. Lat. 48, 

- GUNDELSHEIM, a town 1 rmany in 
Suabia, and in Graichow, ſeated on the Wer 
Neckar, with a caſtle on an eminence. * 


GUNFLEET, one of the channels in the month: 
of the Thames, by which ſtilpping enter. that 
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miles from Un, n . . 


river, and where ſome of our men of war de a 


anchor. | ge 

GUN-ISLAND, in Chefapeak Bay, where go& 
vernor Dunmore retired with the friends of Go- 
ment, from Virginia: 9 -£54 

GUNTSBERGG, a town of Suabia in Germa- 
ny, and in the territory of Burgaw, the Guntien- 
fis Tranſitus of the ancients, and called Contia in 
the time of the emperor Conſtantius. It ſtands 
high on the E. ſhore of the Danube; over Wwhieli 
is a bridge here; it has a magnificent caſtle, the 
reſidence of the Auſtrians governor, It lies 14 
_— E. of Ulm. Lat 48, 41, N. Long. 10, 
21, E. 8 

GUNTZENHAUSEN, of Germany, 
in Franconia, 5 miles from Weifſemburg ; ſeated 
on. the river Altmul, near a foreſt, 42 — 
to the Margrave of Anſpach. 

GURCK, a town. of Lower Carinthia, in Auſ- 
tria, in Germany. It ſtands on a river of its 
name, is the ſee of a biſhop, under Saltzburg in 
ſpirituals, but ſwears fealty to the emperor for 
his temporals, the election being for two turns in 
the latter to the former's once. His reſidence is at 
anne the Gurck. Lat. 47, 25, N. Long. 
14. 1a, 

GURIEL, a ſubdiviſion of Georgia, 4 province- 
t 


ng 
and is ſubject to the Turks. " 
 GUSTROW, a pretty large and well-fortified! 


town of Mecklenburg, in LowerSaxony, in Ger- 


many. Here is a fine caſtle, formerly the reſi- 
dence of the dukes of its name, now extin&; 
with a very elegant garden. It lies 31 miles E. 
, $1, N. Long. 12, 21, E. 
GUTSKOW, (county of,) a ſubdivifion of 
Upper or Swediſh Pomerania, in Germany It 
formerly included. Gripſwald, Loytz; — the 
abbey of Eldenow. It had formerly its own counts,, 


but now belongs to Pruſha. 


Its capital of the fame name lies ot the Pene. 
It was the firſt town in theſe parts that received 


Chriſtianity, from Otton, _— Bamberg, be-- 


ing then a place of eminence, it has ſince 
dwindled into a village; and here was once a col- 
legiate church, on whoſe ſynod ſeveral pariſhes: 
depended, . It lies hetween Anclam- and Loytz, 


eight miles S. of Gripſwald, 10 W. of Wolgaſt,. 


and 30 &. E. of Stralſund. Lat. 53, 51, N. Long. 
13, 46, E. | 
Ie. A, GUTTA;. 
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Lower Saxony, 
er, abou . n N. E. 4 


g 1 formerly fortified ; but — 


Tr -W. bs 
town of Upper Hyngary, Arongiy 


GUYSHORN, 7 town of pion ; and 
It lies on t 


ject to the elector of the latter name and king 
pris r r Long. 10 
51 7. 
GUNULA. a tome of Hungary Proper. Ir 
taken by 
the 'Tunks, in 1566, has been diſmantled. 
Near it is a town of the ſame name, in an idand 
formed by the Koros. 
WAN A. 2 river in \ [PeenkidEathite, which 
runs into'the Gwy r Llanachaieth. 
; GWEGER, a river in An 
into the Iriſn &a — Llanb erick. 
GWELLY, river in Gromartontbics which 


| ne 14624- It lies in the iſland of 
y the E. branch of the Danube, 


Al- 
Hanover, ind fub- 


, which runs 


| tained o Ethiopia. 


+ cording to tradition of its inhabitan 


5 +4 0 * ' 
thenſhics, which runs ints the Severn fon mea 


GWENROW, . a river in Denbighſhire, * 
n! into the Dee below Wrexham, 72 
GWILLL, a river in i Cxermarthenſhire which 
runs into the Towy at Abe A. 
GWTHRIN in Denbighthir . N. Wat, 
with a fair on May 6. , 
-GWYN, a river in Pembrokeſhire, which runs 
into the Iriſh ſea near Llanlawyn-. 
GWYNT;" or Gyw#r, 2 river in Angleſey, 
which rum into . e ee Llangriſ- 
Gt 5 
GWYTHEL, 2 river In Radnorſhire,” hich 
_ Tide Ares w near Kyneton. wha 
a river in eee a th 
runs into the Alwen below-Bettus. ' Ws 
GYRTONE, mentioned by Pliny, was 
i 


capital of the kingdom of Oreſtes. 
- GYTHITIS,/ one of che — 

GYTHIUM, à ſea-port of , hs ps, 5 2 
a ſmall diſtance — eur Ss, was famous ac- 


hw 


% 


